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Eelp  (Old  Eng.  gilp,  'dust,'  'powder')  is  the  ashy  residue 
left  in  burning  in  the  open  air  various  species  of  seaweed. 
It  was  formerly  very  much  employed  as  a  source  of  soda  and 
potash  salts  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  at  that  time  K.- 
burning  was  an  important  industry  in  the  northern  and  western 
islands  and  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  introduction  of  new 
chemical  processes,  and  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of 
these  alkalis,  has  nearly  extinguished  the  K.  industry,  and  it  is 
now  only  prepared  for  the  extraction  of  iodine  and  bromine 
as  primary  products.  The  IC  of  different  seaweeds  varies 
much  in  composition,  that  obtained  from  Lajninaria  digitata 
and  L.  saccharina  being  rich  in  iodine ;  Himanthalia  lorea 
yields  potash  salts  chiefly,  while  the  product  of  Fucus  vesiculosus 
and  F.  nodosus  abounds  in  soda.  These  seaweeds  are  thrown 
up  on  the  coast,  or  collected  during  low  water,  and  after  drying 
in  the  sun  are  ignited  and  slowly  burned  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible,  to  avoid  the  dissipation  of  volatile  iodides.  The  K. 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  till  the 
carbonates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  of  sodium  and  potassium 
crystallise  out ;  the  remaining  mother-liquor  contains  the  iodine 
and  Bromine  (q.  v.).  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  has  patented,  and 
works  near  Glasgow,  a  process  by  which  he  avoids  the  use  of  K. 
proper  in  the  preparation  of  seaweed  products.  He  submits  the 
dried  seaweed  to  destructive  distillation  in  closed  vessels,  by 
which,  in  addition  to  securing  the  whole  of  the  iodine  and  alka- 
line salts,  he  obtains  a  residue  of  charcoal  valuable  for  sanitary 
purposes. 

Law  Regarding  K. — The  introduction  of  this  article  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  gave  ri^e  to  several  questions  as  to  the 
right  to  make  it.  It  has  been  found  that  the  taking  of  K.  is 
not  one  of  the  uses  for  which  the  shore  is  held  by  the  crown  in 
trust  for  the  public,  and  consequently  the  right  is  not  inalienable 
by  the  crown,  but  is  transferred  to  the  granter,  where  land  is 
granted  bounded  by  the  sea  or  seashore. 

Eel'so  (anciently  Kalchu,  or  Calchoii,  supposed  to  be  from 
Chaikheiigh,  the  name  of  a  precipitous  bank  still  so  called),  a  town 
of  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  and  opposite  the  embouchure  of  the  Teviot,  5  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Coldstream,  on  the  English  border,  and  45  S.W.  of 
Edinburgh  by  rail.  It  consists  mainly  of  four  streets,  radiating 
from  a  spacious  market-place,  on  which  stands  the  town-hall, 
built  in  1816,  and  many  well-built  houses  and  elegant  shops.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  ruined  Tironensian  Abbey  (1128-1152), 
partly  in  Norman  and  partly  in  Early  Pointed  style,  shaped  like 
a  Greek  cross,  with  the  axis  surmounted  by  a  massive  square 
tower  91  feet  high,  resting  on  four  lofty  centred  arches,  and  four 
piers  of  clustered  columns.  It  was  the  first  endowment  of  David 
I.,  and  its  abbots  long  disputed  precedence  with  the  priors  of 
metropolitan  St,  Andrews,  and  even  with  the  parent-house  of 
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Tiron  in  France.  The  abbfey  was  destroyed  by  the  English 
under  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1545.  On  the  opposite  bank 
stood  Roxburghe  Castle,  a  famous  Border  bulwark,  the  slight 
remains  of  which  are  all  that  is  left  of  vi  hat  was  formerly  one  of 
the  four  chief  Scottish  towns.  A  fine  bridge  connects  K.  with 
its  southern  suburb  of  Maxwellheugh.  Floors  Castle,  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  designed  by  Vanburgh 
in  1718,  lies  one  mile  N.  of  K.,  amid  policies  of  unwonted 
beauty.  K.  has  slight  industries,  but  is  the  seat  of  important 
corn  and  cattle  maikets,  and  has  four  annual  fairs.  Pop.  (1871) 
4564. 

Kem'ble,  John  Philip,  a  great  English  actor,  son  of  a 
theatrical  manager,  was  born  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  February 
I,  1757,  and  educated  at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  at  Sedgeley 
Park  and  Douai,  France.  He  made  his  debut  at  Wolverhampton 
in  1776,  and  played  for  seven  years  in  country  theatres.  He 
first  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  on  September  30,  1783,  as 
Hamlet.  K.  was  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  1790-1801,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Covent  Garden.  He  retired  in  1817,  and  died  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  February  26,  1823.  K.'s  place  as  an 
actor  is  second  only  to  Garrick's.  Noble  in  appearance,  stately 
in  elocution,  grand  in  manner,  he  was  the  most  classical  of 
tragedians.  He  had  a  cultivated  literary  taste,  and  was  the 
author  of  Lodoiska,  an  opera,  Bclisarius,  a  tragedy,  and  several 
comedies  and  essays.  See  Boaden'sZz/i'ij/"^'^  P.  Keinble  (1825). — 
Charles  K.,  brother  of  John  and  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  born  at 
Brecknock  in  Wales,  November  25,  1775,  and  educated  at  Douai. 
He  made  his  debut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1794,  and  leit  the  stage  in 
1840,  on  being  appointed  Examiner  of  I'lays.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 12,  1854.  K.  had  a  handsome  appearance,  and  excelled  in 
genteel  comedy.  His  daughter.  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  (born  in 
181 1),  has  maintained  the  dramatic  traditions  of  her  house. — 
John  Mitchell  K.,  son  of  Charles  K.,  was  born  at  London 
in  1807,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1830.  Three  years  after,  he  published 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  of  Beowulf:  a  translation  of  Beowulf, 
'with  acopious  Glossary,  Preface,  and  Philological  Notes'  (1837); 
Codex  Diplomaticus  yEvi  Saxonici  (6  vols.  1839-48)  ;  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Charters  (1843)  ;  Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Saturnus 
(1848) ;  Considerations  upon  the  Government  of  England  (1849) ; 
and,  in  the  same  year.  The  Saxons  in  England,  into  which  he 
garnered  the  best  sheaves  of  his  sustained  research.  State 
Papers  and  Correspondence  appeared  (1857),  and  Hone  Ferales 
was  making  its  appearance  when  he  died  at  Dublin,  March  26, 
1857.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  1863,  under  the  editorship 
of  Latham  and  Franks. 

Kem'pen,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,  Prussia,  27 
miles  N.W.  of  Diisseldorf,  has  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons, 
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linens,  and  hosiery,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Pop.,  (1875)  5390. — K.  or  Kempuo,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Posen,  Prussia,  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  47  miles  N.E.  of 
Breslan,  with  breweries  wax-refineries,  and  tanneries,  and  a 
bri^>k  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.    Pop.  (1875)  6267. 

Kem'pis,  Thomas  h,  or  Thomas  Hamerken  (Malleolus), 
born  at  Kempen  near  Diisseldorf,  about  1380,  was  the  son  of  a 
labouring  man  and  a  village  schoolmistress.  He  studied  grammar 
and  plain  chant  with  '  The  Brothers  of  Common  Life '  at  Deventer, 
and  in  1 399  entered  as  a  novice  among  the  canons-regular  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes  near  Zwoll.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  copying  such 
works  as  the  Bible,  the  Missal,  and  the  works  of  St.  Bernard. 
Fifteen  years  were  spent  on  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  4  vols,  folio. 
He  also  wrote  some  devotional  works,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Xh^Soliloqiiium  Anitnce,  and  the  Hortidiis  Rosariim,  both  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Flower  in  1853.  There  are  also  modern 
Oxford  editions  of  K.'s  works  in  Latin.  He  died  July  24, 
1471.  See  Busch,  Chronicon  Windeshemense.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  K.  was  the  author  of  De  hiiitation:  Christi,  per- 
hajis  the  most  popular  of  all  devotional  works,  which  Corneilie 
translated  into  French  verse,  and  on  which  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote 
an  essay  prefixed  to  Payne's  translation  in  1822.  This  book  was 
also  attributed  to  John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  Paris  University 
(1363-1429).  But  it  is  now  almost  certain  that  a  similar  book 
of  tlie  same  name  was  in  the  family  library  of  the  ancient  Ilaiian 
family  De  Advocati  or  Avogadro  of  Biella  ('  Defenders  of  the 
Church'  from  the  7th  c.)  long  before  K.  was  born  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  the  Codex  Aronensis,  and  of  other  old  MSS.  and 
printed  editions,  is  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  John  Ger- 
sen,  or  John  of  Cavaglia,  Abbot  of  Vercelli.  See  Alemoire  siir 
le  Veritable  Auteur  de  P Imitation,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Gregory  ; 
Introduction  to  Benham's  Translation  (Macmillan  &  Co.  1874), 
and  Authorship  of  the  De  Imilalione  Christi,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Kettlewell  (Lond.  1877). 

Kemp'ten,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Iller,  66  miles  S.E.  of 
Munich,  is  a  walled  place  divided  into  two  quarters,  the  upper  of 
which  (Neustadl),  inhabited  by  Catholics,  arose  round  the  abbey 
founded  by  Hildegarde,  wife  of  Karl  the  Great,  has  the  finely- 
domed  church  of  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  lower  or  Protestant  quarter 
(Altstadt)  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  is  now  the  seat  of 
trade ;  its  cotton- works  employing  37,000  spindles  and  680  looms, 
besides  which  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linen.  Pop.  (1875) 
12,681.  K.  is  the  ancient  Campodunum,  and  on  its  southern 
side  is  a  lofty  Roman  tower,  the  medieval  Hilarmont,  now  known 
as  the  Burghalde.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  Imperial- 
ists in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1633),  and  again  by  the  French 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1703),  and  near  it  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  September  17,  1796. 

Een,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  and  hymnist,  born  at 
Berkhampstead,  Herts,  July  1637,  and  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  held  the  livings  of  Brixton  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (1666),  and  of  Wordhay,  Hants,  the  latter 
with  a  prebend  of  Winchester  (1669).  In  1675  he  visited 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  was  chaplain  successively  to  Mary 
of  Orange  at  the  Hague  (1679),  to  Lord  Dartmouth  at 
Tangier  (1683),  and  to  Charles  II.  (1684).  Raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  attended  Charles  in  his  dying 
moments,  as  also  Monmouth  on  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  the 
'  Seven  Bishops'  (16S8),  but  as  a  nonjuror  was  deprived  of  his 
see  (1689),  and  retired  to  Longleat  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  died 
March  19,  1710.  K.'s  Works  {4  vols.  1721)  are  mostly  forgotten, 
but  his  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  live  on  the  lips  of  thou- 
sands.   See  his  Life  by  J.  L.  Anderdon  (Lond.  1853). 

Ken'dal,  or  Kir'by  Kendal  {i.e.,  '  Kendal  in  the  dale  of  the 
Ken  or  Kent '),  a  town  of  England,  in  Westmoreland,  on  the 
Kent,  20  miles  N.  of  Lancaster  by  rail.  It  has  a  large  parish 
church,  restored  in  1868,  a  market-hou.se,  a  grammar-school 
(founded  in  1525),  a  mechanics'  msiitute,  a  museum,  a  theatre, 
&c.  The  chief  industrial  products  are  linseys,  carpets,  hosiery, 
doeskins,  tweeds,  lining-stuffs,  paper,  leather,  iron- wares,  beer, 
fish-hooks,  and  combs.  Tliere  is  an  important  weekly  market. 
Pop.  (1871)  13,446.  K.  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  It 
was  a  market-town  by  licence  of  Richard  I.,  and  by  a  settlement 
of  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  became  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  still  well 
known  as  '  Kendals.'  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Elizabeth 
in  1576.    Interesting  antiquities  are  the  ruined  castle  of  the 


barons  of  K. ,  and  the  Castle  Law  Plill,  crowned  by  an  obelisk 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Ken'ilworth,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Warwickshire, 
4  miles  N.  of  Warwick  by  rail,  is  chiefly  famed  for  its  castle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Here  Edward  I.  founded 
a  second  Round  Table,  and  Edward  II.  was  deposed.  John  of 
Gaunt  enlarged  it,  and  through  his  son,  Henry  IV.,  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  Conferred  by  Elizabeth  on  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, it  was  for  seventeen  days  the  scene  of  the  gorgeous  enter- 
tainment given  to  that  sovereign  (1575),  described  in  Scott's 
Kenilworlh.  Cromwell  dismantled  it  in  the  Civil  War,  but  its 
ruins  are  still  the  finest  in  England.    Pop.  (1871)  3335. 

Kenn'icott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  biblical  critic,  bom  at 
Totnes,  Devonshire,  4th  April  171 8,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
mastership  of  a  charity  school-,  till  in  1744  some  gentlemen  sub- 
scribed to  send  him  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  published  Two  Dissertations  on  the  T?-ee  of  Life  and 
on  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel  (1747),  which  gained  him  a 
fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  He  received  a  pension  of  £100 
(1761);  was  successively  appointed  Radcliffe  librarian  (1767), 
prebendary  of  Westminster  (1770),  canon  of  Christchurch,  and 
rector  of  Culham  ;  and  died  at  Oxford,  September  18,  1783. 
His  first  great  work,  7he  State  of  thi  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Uld  Tes- 
tament Considered  (Oxf.  1 753),  gave  an  account  of  all  the  He- 
brew MSS.  known  to  be  extant,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
Velus  Testamentum  Hebraici4m  cum  variis  Lectionibus  (Oxf. 
1776),  which  was  based  on  a  collation  of  600  Hebrew  and  16 
Samaritan  codices.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  other  works, 
mostly  on  textual  criticism. 

Ken'sington  Gardens,  a  beautiful  wooded  park,  forming 
an  extension  W.  of  the  Serpentine  of  Hyde  Park,  London. 
The  grounds  (210  acres),  which  are  intersected  by  fine  avenues 
radiating  in  the  form  of  a  star,  are  a  favourite  and  fashionable 
lounge.  To  the  W.  is  Kensington  Palace,  the  birthplace  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  the  south-eastern  angle  stands  the  magnifi- 
cent Albert  Memorial. 

Kent  ('the  land  of  the  Cantii '),  a  maritime  county  in  the 
S.E.  of  England,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Thames  and  the  Tliames' 
estuary,  S.  by  Sussex,  W.  by  Surrey,  and  E.  by  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Area,  1627  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  848,294.  It  is  a 
bold  promontory,  terminating  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (q.  v.),  and 
the  coast,  low  and  sandy  in  the  N.  and  S.,  presents  to  the  W. 
between  the  N.  and  S.  Forelands,  and  opposite  the  Goodwins 
(q.  v.),  a  line  of  high  chalk  cliffs.  On  the  N.  lies  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  (q.  v.).  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulating, 
and  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Nor'h  Downs  (see 
Downs),  but  in  the  S.  is  low  and  unbroken,  including  the  Weald 
and  the  Romney  Marsh.  Tiie  formation  is  Tertiary  in  the  N., 
chalk  and  greensand  in  the  E.  and  centre,  and  wealden,  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  in  the  S.  K.  is  watered  by  the  Medway,  the 
Stour,  and  the  Darent,  has  a  mild  climate,  and  a  singularly 
fertile  soil,  producing  an  unusual  variety  of  crops.  In  1876 
there  were  240,205  acres  under  corn  crops  ;  81,712  under  green 
crops;  61,179  under  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation; 
and  294,377  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain- 
land  ;  also  30,076  horses,  66,284  cattle,  957,707  sheep,  and 
59,658  swine.  The  chief  crops  were  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans 
and  peas,  turnips,  hay,  potatoes,  mangold,  and  garden  stuffs  ; 
while  44,755  acres  were  under  hops.  The  orchards  yield 
cherries,  plums,  filberts,  &c.,  for  the  London  markets.  The 
county  returns  six  members  to  parliament.  The  county  town 
is  Maidstone  ;  other  places  are  Canterbury,  Greenwich,  Wool- 
wich, Chatham,  Sheerness,  Gravesend,  Margate,  Ramsgate, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Dover,  Hythe,  and  Folkestone.  K.  is 
especially  rich  in  historical  associations;  its  principal  ecclesias- 
tical structures  are  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester, 
Aylesford  Priory,  and  St.  Radigund's  Abbey  near  Dover.  See 
Hasted's  History  of  K.  (4  vols.  1778-99). 

Ken'tigern,  St.,  or  Mungo  {i.e.,  'dear  friend'  of  St.  Col- 
umba),  the  successor  of  St.  Ninian  as  apostle  of  Cumbria 
(q.  v.),  according  to  tradition  was  born  518  A. D.  of  a  virgin, 
St.  Thenew,  daughter  of  Llew  or  Lothus,  a  semi-pagan  prince 
of  Lodoneis  or  Lothian.  Educated  by  St.  Servanus  at  the 
monastery  of  Culross,  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  newly- 
founded  see  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  laboured 
ten  years  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  recovery  of 
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apostates,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  faithful,  till  in  553  Mor- 
ken  of  Stiathclwyd  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom,  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Wales,  where  he  founded  Llanelwy  or  St.  Asaph.  He 
was  recalled  in  573  by  Rhydderch  Hael  (Roderick  the  Liberal), 
was  for  eight  years  bishop  at  Hoddelm,  returned  to  Glasgow 
in  581,  and  paid  seven  visits  to  Rome  during  the  papacy  of 
Gregory  I.  (590-604).  The  date  of  his  meeting  with  Columba  at 
the  Slolendinar  is  uncertain,  but  must  be  placed  before  597,  that 
being  the  year  of  the  latter's  death.  K.  himself  died  in  603, 
and  over  his  grave  rose  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  the  arms  of 
which  city  perpetuate  three  renowned  miracles  of  this  its  patron 
saint.  We  have  two  lives  of  K.,  written  the  one  by  a  foreign 
ecclesiastic  during  the  episcopate  of  Herbert  of  Glasgow  (died 
1 164),  the  second  and  longer  by  Joceline  of  Furness  some  twenty- 
£ye  years  later,  both  of  which  were  edited  by  Bishop  Forbes  of 
Brechin  in  vol.  v.  of  The  Historians  of  Scotland  (Edinb.  1874). 
Joceline's  book  is  a  string  of  conventional  miracles,  varied  Ijy 
contests  with  the  secular  power,  in  which  the  saint  always  comes 
ofif  victorious.  It  is  valuable,  however,  as  the  only  record,  with 
any  show  of  authenticity,  of  the  obscure  history  of  Cumbria, 
and  as  forming  a  link  between  the  legendary  and  historic  periods 
— Arthur  and  Laloecen  (Merlin)  appearing  in  its  pages  side  by 
side  with  characters  whose  history  is  beyond  challenge. 

Een'tish  Fire,  rounds  of  applause,  a  term  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  No-Popery  meetings  held  in  Kent,  to  protest  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (1828-29). 

Kentish  Hag,  a  tough  calcareous  durable  building  stone, 
developed  in  the  Hythe  Beds,  a  local  formation  belonging  to 
the  Lower  Greensand  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. 

Kent's  Cavern,  a  celebrated  cave  in  the  limestone  rock 
near  Torquay,  Devonshire.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  series 
of  galleries,  the  shorter  of  which  is  over  250  feet  in  length. 
Its  floor  deposits  have  been  very  fully  described  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  in  1864.  Flint  and  bone 
implements,  such  as  chisels,  spoons,  spear-heads,  rings,  pot- 
sherds, &c.,  have  been  obtained,  evidently  contemporaneous 
with  the  remains  of  living  or  recently  extinct  animals.  The 
bones  of  the  follov/ing  mammals  have  been  discovered  in  the  red 
cave-earth  which  forms  the  fifth  deposit  in  descending  order:  cave- 
lion,  wild-cat,  cave-hyaena,  wolf,  fox,  badger,  cave-bear,  grizzly 
bear,  brown  bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bison,  Irish  elk, 
red-deer,  reindeer,  hare,  water-vole,  bank-vole,  and  beaver. 

Kentuck'y,  a  central  state  of  American  Union,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  is  bounded  N.  by  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana;  S. 
by  Tennessee;  E.  by  Virginia  and  W.  Virginia;  and  W.  by 
Missouri.  Area,  37,680  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,321,011. 
The  Mississippi  forms  the  western  and  the  Ohio  the  northern 
boundary.  The  surface  is  table-land  in  the  W.,  hilly  in  the  S.E., 
where  the  Alleghanies  have  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and  in 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  the  K.,  Licking,  Green, 
Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  other  rivers.  The  formation  is 
Tertiary  in  the  VV.,  and  Devonian  and  Silurian  in  the  S.  The 
coalfield  of  Illinois  is  continued  into  K.,  and  has  an  nggregate 
area  of  14,000  sq.  miles  in  the  latter  State.  Among  other  minei- 
rals  extensively  distributed  are  iron,  lead,  silver,  salt,  lime,  and 
sandstones.  The  principal  geological  attractions  in  K.  are  the 
salt  spring  of  Big  Bone  Lick,  60  acres  in  extent,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  huge  fossil  skeletons,  and  the  famous  Mammoth  Cave, 
which  is  only  one  of  thousands  that  are  not  so  widely  known. 
Saltpetre,  gypsum,  and  syenite  abound  in  the  caves.  The  cli- 
mate is  generally  delightful,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
yielding  (1873)  rich  crops  of  Indian-corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, cotton  (1080  bales),  flax  (237,268  lbs.),  hemp  (7777  tons), 
tobacco  (105,305,869  lbs.),  maple,  sugar,  potatoes,  &c.  Other 
large  products  are  silk-cocoons,  wool,  cheese,  and  butter.  In 
January  1876  the  number  of  cows  in  K.  was  244,700;  of  other 
cattle,  389,600  ;  of  sheep,  683,600.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
iron  and  iron  goods,  tobacco  and  cigars,  machinery,  leather,  and 
woollens,  and  there  is  extensive  flour  and  saw  milling,  mining, 
brewing,  and  distilling.  In  1875  there  were  1519  miles  of  rail- 
way in  operation.  Frankfort  is  the  capital.  K.  is  an  Indian 
name,  meaning  'the  dark  and  bloody  ground.'  The  country 
was  first  settled  by  Boone  (q.  v.)  in  1769,  was  organised  as  a 
territory  in  1790,  and  admitted  as  a  state  two  years  later.  It  was 
frequently  the  scene  of  active  hostilities,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
almost  equally  divided  in  sentiment  during  the  Civil  War. 


Ke'okuk,  a  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, near  its  confluence  with  the  Des  Moines,  90  miles 
S.  E.  of  Iowa,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  the 
larger  steamers.  From  its  position  in  the  extreme  S.E.  corner 
of  the  state  it  is  called  the  '  Gate  City.'  It  has  twenty  churches, 
a  medical  college,  a  court  house,  public  library,  &c.  The  chief 
occupation  is  pork-packing,  and  there  is  a  large  wholesale  trade 
in  dry  goods,  groceries,  &c.  A  splendid  iron  rail  and  highway 
bridge  2300  feet  long  spans  the  Mississippi.  The  government 
is  constructing  a  ship  canal  9  miles  long  skirting  the  lower 
rapids.    Pop.  in  1850,  2478,  in  i860,  S136,  and  in  1870,  12,766. 

Kepler,  Joh.ann,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Magstatt,  near  Weil  in  Wiirtemberg,  December  27,  1 571.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Church,  but 
under  the  tuition  of  Majstlin,  Professor  of  Mathematics  there, 
and  a  disciple  of  Copernicus,  he  became  a  devoted  student 
of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  theology.  In  1594  he  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Gratz  in  Styria.  His  first  publication  was  a  calendar 
for  1595,  and  in  1596  appeared  h'\s  Mysteriiim  Costnographiciim, 
which  abounds  in  fanciful  analogies  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  universe.  In  1599  he  quitted  Gratz  on  account  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Tycho  Brahe  went 
to  Prag  to  aid  that  astronomer  in  his  labours.  On  Tycho's 
death  in  1601  K.  was  nominated  Astronomer  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  and  in  1614  settled  at  Linz.  After  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  was  constantly  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  notwithstand- 
ing his  many  efforts  to  obtain  a  liquidation  of  his  claims  upon 
the  imperial  treasury.  It  was  in  1630,  on  one  of  these  fruitless 
endeavours,  that  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  which  ended  his 
life  on  November  13,  in  Ratisbon.  K.'s  great  work  is  his 
Astronomia  Nova  (1609),  containing  the  remarkable  book  Dt 
Motibus  Stellae  Martis,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Newton's 
later  discoveries.  The  reduction  by  him  of  Tycho's  observation 
of  Mars,  begun  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  Rudolphine 
Tables,  soon  showed  the  impossibility  of  representing  the  re- 
volution of  Mars  by  uniform  circular  motion,  and  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  first  law,  that  planets  move  in  ellipses,  of  which 
the  sun  forms  a  focus.  His  second  law,  that  the  radius  vector  of 
a  planet  sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  was  a  happy 
conjecture  based  upon  the  observed  fact  that  at  the  apsides  the 
times  of  describing  equal  small  arcs  were  nearly  proportional  to 
the  distances  of  the  planet  from  the  sun.  The  third  law,  that 
the  square  of  the  periodic  time  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
mean  distance  from  the  sun,  was  discovered  only  after  numerous 
efforts  to  establish  other  numerical  relations  which  his  lively 
fancy  had  suggested.  Newton  showed  that  the  mathematical 
consequence  of  the  second  law  was  that  the  planets  moved 
under  the  action  of  a  force  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  and  that 
the  first  law  led  as  infallibly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  force 
varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
See  Gravitation.  His  other  chief  works  are  Paralipomena 
ad  Vitellionem  (1604)  ;  Epitome  Astrojiomiie  Copernicce  (2  vols. 
1618-22);  De  Cometis  {l6ig)  ;  and  Tabulcz  Rudolphina  (1627), 
.which  are  famous  as  the  first  tables  calculated  with  elliptic 
elements.  His  manuscripts  were  purchased  for  the  library  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  have  never  been  published.  One  volume  of 
his  correspondence  entitled  Epistolce  ad  J.  Keplerum  was 
edited  by  Hausch  in  1718.  The  best  edition  of  K.'s  works 
is  that  by  Frisch  (8  vols.  Frankf.  1858-71).  See  Breitschwert, 
A'.'j  Leben  und  Wirken  (Stuttg.  1831) ;  Brewster,  Lives  of  Gali- 
leo, Tycho  de  Brahe,  and  Kepler  (Lond.  1841).  Later  German 
biographies  are  those  of  Reitlinger  ( 1 8685  and  Rtuschle  (1871). 

Ker'guelen  Land,  or  Desolation  Island,  is  in  the  S. 

Indian  Ocean,  and  was  discovered  by  the  French  navigator 
Ives  Joseph  de  Kerguelen  Tremarec  in  1772.  Christmas  Har- 
bour, at  the  N.  extremity,  is  in  48°  11'  S.  lat.,  69°  3'  E.  long. 
The  island  is  100  miles  long  and  45  miles  broad  on  an  average, 
but  is  deeply  indented  by  inlets.  Its  surface  is  rugged,  and 
lakes  are  numerous.  Fossil  wood  is  plentiful,  and  coal  is  also 
said  to  exist.  See  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to  K.  L.  to  obset-ve  the 
Transit  of  Venus,  December  1874,  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry 
(Lond.  1876). 

Kerguelen's  Island  Cabbage  is  a  perennial  ciniciferous 
plant  first  brought  into  notice  by  Captain  Cook,  and  since  his 
I  day  has  proved  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  rations  of 
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many  a  ship's  crew,  as  a  wholesome  aud  agreeable  vegetable. 
From  botanists  it  has  received  the  name  of  Piinglia  anti- 
scorbulica,  being  a  powerful  antiscorbutic.  The  whole  plant 
is  rich  in  a  pungent  volatile  oil,  giving  a  sort  of  muslard-and- 
cress  flavour  to  the  leaves,  and  a  taste  somewhat  like  horse- 
radish to  the  long  roots.  The  leaves  in  continuous  growth  are 
crowded  cabbage-like  into  heads,  beneath  which  the  annual 
flower-stalks  arise.  These  heads  are  cooked,  and  eaten  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  cabbage.  Formerly  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  Kerguelen  Island  where  it  ascends  the  mountain  to  1400 
feet,  but  luxuriates  most  on  the  sea  coast ;  it  is  now,  however, 
known  from  the  Challenger  expedition  to  grow  in  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  and  one  or  two  other  islands. 

Kerman',  or  Kirman  (anc.  Carmania),  a  province  in  the 
S.E.  of  Persia,  lies  between  the  Great  Salt  Desert  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  Fars,  and  E.  by  Seistan  and 
Beluchistan.  Area  about  59,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  estimated  at 
600,000.  It  is  occupied  in  the  N.  by  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  and 
in  the  centre  is  traversed  by  mountains  between  which  and  the 
sea  lies  the  unhealthy  hot  country  or  Garmsar,  a  belt  of  saline 
sand,  from  10  to  30  leagues  broad,  producing  only  inferior  dates. 
There  is  no  river  in  K.,  and  but  for  the  few  mountain  springs 
and  karezes  or  aqueducts  the  natives  could  not  live. — The  town 
of  K.,  capital  of  the  province,  lies  in  the  central  mountain 
region,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  It  is  girt  with  a  high  mud 
wall  and  a  ditch  20  yards  wide,  has  a  governor's  palace,  a  large 
bazaar,  with  elegant  domes  of  a  blue  stone,  and  some  ten  cara- 
vansaries within  the  walls,  and  many  inferior  ones  outside.  Its 
shawls  (which  rival  in  delicacy  those  of  Cashmere),  carpets, 
matchlocks,  and  namads  or  felts  are  famed  all  over  Asia.  The 
trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  manufactures  for  dyes,  drugs, 
skins,  metal  wares,  firearms,  tea,  European  cloths,  &c.  Pop. 
30,000.  K.  was  formerly  the  greatest  trading  city  of  Persia, 
has  frequently  been  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  its  trade  has 
suffered  much  from  the  rise  of  Bushire  (q.  v.). 

Kermansliah.',  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name 
in  Persia,  on  the  Kerkhah,  250  miles  S.W.  of  Teheran.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  and  has  a  palace  and  beautiful 
gardens,  but  is  in  great  part  gone  to  decay.  It  is  of  strategic 
importance,  is  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  has  an 
arsenal,  and  a  garrison  of  5000  regular  troops.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  now  things  of  the  past.    Pop".  12,000. 

Ker'mea,  or  Alkermes,  the  name  given  to  the  dried 
bodies  of  female  insects  of  various  species  of  coccus,  which  like 
the  cochineal  insect  yield  a  brilliant  red  dye-stuff.  The  K. 
dye  has  been  known  and  used  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  well  as  by  many  classical  writers, 
but  the  introduction  of  cochineal,  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
has  very  largely  superseded  it ;  and  it  is  now  only  used  locally 
in  the  East,  and  in  the  countries  in  which  the  insects  occur. 
Four  species  are  used  :  Coccus  ilicis  or  common  K.  ;  C.  poloiii- 
cus,  or  Polish  grains  ;  C.  fragaria  and  C.  uvaursi ;  and  these 
find  their  principal  use  among  the  Moors,  Turks,  Persians,  &c. 

Kermes  Mineral,  a  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  a  small 
proportion  of  antimony  trioxide,  and  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
sodium.  It  is  much  used  in  Continental  medicine  as  a  dia- 
phoretic and  emetic,  occupying  there  the  position  held  by 
James'  Powder  in  British  pharmacy. 

Ker'ner,  Andreas  Justinus,  a  German  poet,  born  at  Lud- 
wigsburg  in  Wurtemberg,  September  18,  1786,  studied  medicine 
at  Tiibingen,  and  after  some  years'  travel  settled  down  to  a 
practice  at  Weinsberg.  He  died  February  21,  1862.  As  a  poet, 
K.  belonged  to  the  '  Swabian  School  ; '  his  poems  are  marked  at 
times  by  melancholy  pathos,  and  again  by  fresh  and  vigorous 
humour.  The  best-known  are  Reiseschatten  (181 1),  Gedichtc 
(1826),  and  Letzter  Bliithenslrauss  (1852).  His  medical  works 
— notably  Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst  {1829) — are  mainly  devoted 
to  animal  magnetism. 

Kerowli  [Karauli),  the  chief  town  of  the  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  Rajputana,  India,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Agra.  It  was 
founded  in  1348,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sandstone  wall.  It  con- 
tains a  beautiful  palace,  and  a  temple  of  Krishna,  which  attracts 
many  pilgrims. — The  state  ai  K.,  which  lies  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chumbul  River,  has  an  area  of  about  1870  sq.  miles; 
pop.    124,000;  army,  3625  men;  revenue,      50,000.  The 


counti7  is  wild  and  hilly,  and  contains  many  old  forts.  The 
late  Rajah  was  conspicuously  loyal  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857. 

Kerr'y  (Irish  Gael.  Ciarj-aidhe,  the  country  belonging  to  'the 
race  of  Ciar, '  a  son  of  the  legendary  King  Fergus),  a  county  in 
the  S.W.  of  Munster,  Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon  ;  S.  by  Cork  and  the  Kenmare  River  ;  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  E.  by  Cork  and  Limerick.  Area,  1, 185,918 
statute  acres  ;  pop.  (1870)  196,586.  The  coast  line,  220  miles 
long,  is  deeply  indented  by  Tralee  and  Dingle  Bays,  and  is 
fringed  with  the  Skeliigs,  the  Blaskets,  Valentia,  and  other 
islets.  K.  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  containing  in 
the  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks  the  highest  peaks  in  Ireland  (Cam 
Tual,  3414  feet).  The  mountain  ranges  are  of  red  oj  grey 
sandstone,  overlaid  in  the  lower  parts  by  stratified  limestone. 
Flags  and  slates  are  extensively  exported  to  London  from 
Valentia.  The  hydrography  comprises  the  rivers  Laune,  Maine, 
and  Cashan,  and  the  famous  Lakes  of  Killarney  (q.  v.).  In  187 1 
the  surface  included  152,689  acres  of  tilled  land,  638,149  of 
pasture,  15,101  of  plantation,  31,882  of  water,  and  348,097  of 
mountain,  bog,  and  waste.  The  climate  is  mild  ;  the  chief  crops 
are  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  and  flax.  Other  important 
products  are  fish,  cheese,  butter,  and  cider.  The  county  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Tralee  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  are  Killarney,  Listowel,  and  Dingle.  K.  is  traversed  by 
the  Great  South- Western  Railway  to  Tralee. 

Ker'sey,  a  coarse  woollen  fabric,  usually  ribbed,  principally 
manufactured  in  the  N.  of  England,  though  originally  made  at 
Jersey,  of  which  name  K.  is  probably  a  corruption. 

Kertch,  a  seaport  of  the  Crimea,  on  the  Strait  of  K.,  forms 
with  Yenikale,  5  miles  higher  up  the  strait,  one  township,  having 
a  total  pop.  (1870)  of  22,449.  K.,  which  is  built  in  the  I'orm  of 
an  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mithridates,  was  sacked 
by  the  Allies  in  1855,  and  the  importance  of  its  port  was  much 
curtailed  by  the  closing  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Russians  (1856), 
but  is  now  reviving.  In  1875  1983  vessels  of  766,623  tons 
entered,  and  the  value  of  imports  (tobacco,  tea,  nonware,  &c.) 
was  ;{^57,66l  ;  of  exports  (grain,  butter,  horses,  cattle,  &c.) 

1 3 5, 663.  K.  is  the  ancient  Panticapa:um,  a  Milesian  colony, 
and  in  its  museum  is  a  splendid  collection  of  antiquities  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  kmgs  of 
Bosporus,  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  (63  B.C.),  and 
fell  successively  under  the  Huns  (375  A.D.;,  Genoese  (I280), 
Turks  (1475),  and  Russians  (i774)- 

"Kestrel  {Tiniiunculus  alaudarius),  a  familiar  spe;ies  of  Bri- 
tish hawk,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  it 
hovers  motionless  in  mid-air, 
with  wings  and  tail  outspread, 
on  the  watch  for  p'  ey.  From 
this  peculiarity  it  has  received 
the    name    of  'windhover.'^. 
The  colour  is  an  ashen  grey  \ 
above,  marked  with  streaks  of 
deeper  grey:  brown  tints  pre- 
vailing in  the  female.  The 
average  length  is  14  inches; 
the  females  being  larger  than 
the    males.      The    nest  is 
usually  placed  on  rocky  heigh  ts 
and  in  ruined  buildings.  The 
eggs  number  three  or  four,  aud  Kestrel, 
are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 

The  K.  preys  largely  upon  field-mice,  moles,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds. 

Kes'wick,  an  ancient  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Cuinberland,  on  the  Greta,  and  near  the  head  of  Derwent- 
water,  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  Lake  district,  and  is 
a  central  point  for  tourists.  Brewing,  tanning,  and  the  manu- 
factuie  of  woollens,  hardware,  and  lead  pencils  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries.  Southey  resided  here  for  forty  years  at  Greta  HalL 
Pop.  (1871)  2777. 

Keszthely,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of 
Szalad,  26  miles  N.E.  of  Kanizsa,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Balaton  Lake.  In  the  castle  (converted  into  a  Prremonstratensian 
monastery)  is  a  splendid  library,  and  a  large  agricultural  training 
college  is  directed  by  the  fathers  of  the  order.  Pop.  (1869)  48S8. 
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Ketch.'up,  or  Cat'sup,  a  sauce  much  used  with  meat  and 
fish,  die  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Japanese 
Kitchap.  Common  or  mushroom  K.  is  prepared  by  mixing  and 
stirring  together  fresh  mushrooms  and  common  salt  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  the  juice  is  lightly  squeezed  out.  To 
every  gallon  of  juice  obtained  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and 
mustard  seed  are  added,  and  an  ounce  each  of  allspice,  ginger, 
and  black  pepper.  The  mixture  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boil- 
ing point  and  left  to  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  when  the  liquid  is 
stiained  off  and  is  ready  to  bottle  for  use.  Many  other  varieties 
of  K.  are  prepared,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  zvalnuiYL., 
tomato  K.,  oyster  K.,  and  wine  K. 

Kett'ering^,  a  market-town  of  Enj^land,  in  Northampton- 
shire, 13  miles  N.E.  of  Northampton,  has  manufactures  of  boots, 
stays,  farm  implements,  silk,  &c.  At  Geddington,  3  miles  N.E. 
of  K.,  is  one  of  the  ten  Eleanor  Crosses.    Pop.  (1871)  7184. 

KettleDrum,  the  chief  musical  instrument  of  percussion. 
A  pair  of  kettle-drums  are  commonly  used  in  the  orchestra, 
tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  key. 

Keu'per,  the  highest  member  of  the  Triassic,  or  New  Red 
Sandstone  series.  In  Britain  it  rests  upon  the  Bunter  Sand- 
stones (q.  v.),  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  separated  from  these  by 
tlie  Muschelkalk  (q.  v.).  Its  base  consists  of  dolomitic  conglo- 
merate, which  passes  into  thinly  laminated  sandstones  and 
marls,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  Red  Marl  Series, 
which  frequently  contains  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  The 
fossil  species  are  few  in  number.  Encrinus  liliiformis  and  Tere- 
hratula  vulgaris  are  characteristic  crinoids.  Belemnites,  ammo- 
nites, and  Crustacea  are  represented  ;  fishes  and  reptiles  (Masto- 
donsaurus,  N'othosauriis,  crocodiles,  &c.)  occur,  and  the  Microlestes 
antiquus  may  be  cited  as  a  characteristic  Continental  mammal. 

Kew  (a  corruption  of  Kayhoo,  '  the  quay  on  the  spit  of 
land'),  a  parish  in  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Brentford, 
7  miles  W.  of  Charing  Cross.  Pop.  (in  1871),  1033.  The  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  300  acres  in  extent,  form  one  of  the  attractions 
of  London,  and  contain  the  finest  collection  of  exotic  plants  in  the 
world.  There  are  many  conservatories,  a  palm  house,  362  feet 
by  100  ;  a  winter  garden,  212  feet  by  137  ;  a  museum,  and  an 
observatory. 

Key,  Delivery  of.  In  a  sale  of  merchandise,  deposited  in 
a  cellar  or  wareroom,  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  place  in  which 
the  goods  are  deposited  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  actual  deli- 
very of  the  articles  to  the  purchaser.  Possession  by  the  seller 
of  a  master-key  does  not  alter  the  case.  In  the  transference  of 
goods  in  a  bonded  warehouse,  certain  entries  in  the  custom-house 
books  are  directed  to  be  made  by  special  statute. 

Key  (mus.)  (l)  A  lever  or  other  mechanical  contrivance  in 
the  pianoforte,  organ,  flute,  &c.,  by  which  the  performer  can 
operate  on  distant  parts  of  the  instrument.  (2)  The  wrest,  by 
which  instruments  with  metal  pegs  are  tuned.  (3)  The  sign  in 
notation  usually  called  by  the  equivalent  name  e/ef.  (4)  That 
relation  of  six  principal  tones  to  a  seventh  (called  the  key-note), 
which  is  the  foundation  of  modern  music.  On  the  pianoforte, 
seven  white  notes  (or  digitals)  upwards  from  C  (inclusive)  con- 
stitute a  pattern  ;  other  keys  are  to  consist  of  similar  intervals. 
If  the  minor  mode  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  K.,  seven  notes 
upwards  from  A,  all  white  except  G  (which  is  altered  to  G^), 
will  give  a  pattern.  But  there  is  no  separate  signature  for  the 
minor  K.,  either  in  the  above  form  or  in  that  in  which  two  notes 
are  sharpened  in  the  ascending,  and  restored  in  the  descending 
scale. 

Key,  or  Ke  Islands  (pron.  K),  a  small  group  in  the  Banda 
Sea,  between  5°  and  6°  S.  lat.,  and  in  about  133°  E.  long. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  two  islands,  Great  and  Little  K.,  the 
former  of  which  measures  50  miles  by  10.  The  islands  are  very 
mountainous  and  densely  timbered.  They  are  inhabited  by 
Papuans,  and  by  a  mixed  race  who  profess  Mahommedanisnu 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  trepang,  wild  nutmegs,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  but  especially  excel  in  boatbuilding.  They  annually  turn 
out  some  hundreds  of  boats,  some  of  30  tons  each,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  says  they  '  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty 
of  form  and  goodness  of  workmanship.'  See  TAe  Malay  Archi- 
pelago (vol.  ii.  p.  107). 


Keys.  In  executing  a  Caption  (q.  v.)  in  Scotland,  a  Mes- 
senger-at-Arms  (q.  v.)  may  break  open  the  doors.  This  in  the 
writ  is  called  using  the  Queen's  K.     See  ENGLISH  Law, 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  CAtlAS. 

Keys,  in  Heraldry,  as  the  emblem  of  St.  Peter,  are  often 
borne — indorsed,  interlaced,  or  in  saltire — in  the  arms  of  sees  or 
religious  bodies  dedicated  to  that  saint.  Borne  singly,  the  key 
is  commonly  in  pale,  with  the  wards  in  chief. 

Keys,  Power  of  the,  is  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Christian  priesthood  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
and  communicate  or  withhold  its  privileges  ;  and  is  so  called 
from  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  power  here  promised  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  by  Christ  (John  xx.  22,  23). 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  P.  of  the  K.  is  applied  to 
the  power  of  granting  Absolution  (q.  v.)  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance  ;  the  claim  to  do  which  has  a  better  foundation  on 
Matt.  xvi.  19  than  Protestants  are  willing  to  allow.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  the 
power  of  knowing  men's  hearts  must  have  been  one  of  the  mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  early  Church.  The  phrase  also  means  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  vested  in  the  Pope. 
St.  Peter's  keys  represent  his  power  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
In  the  Papal  arms  the  golden  key  represents  the  power  of  abso- 
lution, the  silver  one  that  of  excommunication. 

Key  "West  (a  corruption  of  the  Span.  Cayo  Hueso,  '  bone 
reef),  a  town  of  Florida,  U.S.,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
has  a  good  harbour,  seven  churches,  and  three  cigar-factories, 
which  employ  2500  Cuban  refugees.  Fishing  and  sponge- 
gathering  are  the  other  principal  industries.  The  pop.,  which 
has  been  much  increased  of  late  years  by  immigrants  from  Cuba 
and  the  Bahamas,  is  estimated  at  9000. — The  island,  7  miles 
long  by  I  to  2  wide,  is  of  coral  formation,  and  nowhere  attains 
an  elevation  of  20  feet  above  sea-level. 

Kliamgaon,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Akola,  Berars,  India, 
370  miles  E.  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch  railVvay,  8  miles  long,  opened  in  1870,  joining  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  system  :  pop.  (1867)  9432.  K.  is  officially 
described  as  'the  largest  cotton  mart  in  all  India.'  It  de- 
spatches annually  about  100,000  bales,  collected  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  1870,  there  were  nine  European  firms, 
two  factories  for  cotton  cleaning,  three  steam-presses,  and  four 
half  presses  worked  by  hand.  Each  pressed  bale  contains  about 
3^  cwt.  The  native  traders  are  chiefly  Marwaris  from  Rajpu- 
tana,  and  representatives  of  Bombay  firms.  Besides  cotton, 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  English  piece-goods,  salt,  opium, 
and  ghee ;  wheat  is  imported.  The  town  only  dates  from 
1820. 

Khan  (properly  khaghan,  and  given  as  cham  by  our  older 
writers),  a  Mongolian  title  of  supreme  authority,  assumed  by 
Genghiz  (q.  v.),  and  adopted  by  his  successors  ;  also,  a  Persian 
word  for  a  Caravanserai  (q.  v.),  introduced  into  English  through 
the  crusaders  in  '  balcony '  and  '  ha.rh\can. '  The  cant  Aen,  '  a 
house,'  brought  probably  by  the  Gypsies,  has  passed  into  several 
provincial  dialects,  and  is  employed  by  Giles  Fletcher  in  his 
Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  st.  52,  1.  2 — 

'To  crowne  the  bouzing  kan  from  day  to  night.' 

Khandesh',  a  district  of  Bombay,  British  India,  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Taptee  river,  but  in  other  parts  mountainous  ; 
area,  10,162  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  1,028,642.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  cotton  growing  tracts,  and  there  is  a  Government 
model  farm,  which  is  not  a  financial  success.  The  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre  is  returned  at  only  23  lbs.  The  chief  town  is 
Dhulia. 

Kha'nia.    See  Canea. 

Khar'geh.    See  El-Khargeh. 

Kharkov'  (formerly  t\\s Sslobodish  Ukraine,  i.e.,  'the  border- 
land '),  a  government  in  the  S.  of  Russia,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Jek- 
alerinoslav,  and  has  an  area  of  20,737  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(1870)  of  1,681,486.  It  is  watered  by  the  Donez,  a  tributary  of 
the  Don,  and  by  its  affluents,  one-fourth  of  the  surface  yielding 
grain,  while  13  per  cent,  is  covered  with  dense  forest.  Besides 
grain  the  chief  crops  are  tobacco,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp,  and 
there  is  great  abundance  and  variety  of  fruits.     The  principal 
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industries  are  horse  and  sheep  rearing,  silk  culture,  corn,  and 
brandy  distilling.  Two  lines  of  railway  connect  it  with  the 
northern  inarl<ets  and  the  Black  Sea. — K.,  the  capital  of  the 
above  Russian  government,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Donez,  the 
LiOpan,  and  the  Kharkova,  415  miles  S.  of  Moscow  by  rail.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  E.  of  Russia,  and  has  seventeen 
churches,  a  cathedral  with  a  clock-tower  312  feet  high,  a  uni- 
versity (since  1804),  with  a  library  of  50,000  vols.,  botanical 
gardens,  &c. ,  a  government  house,  two  gymnasia,  numerous 
mansions  of  nobles  and  wealthy  traders,  a  beautiful  public  gar- 
den, and  a  new  theatre.  The  great  fourteen  days'  winter  fair 
of  K.  begins  with  a  market  at  which  are  assembled  some  10,000 
horses,  and  attracts  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
as  many  as  80,000  sledges.  The  value  of  the  furs,  silver  wares, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  wares  brought  to  the  fair  is  40 
million  roubles.    Pop.  81,028. 

Khartum'  ('the  promontory'),  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  in  a  sterile  desert 
lone,  and  150  miles  N.  of  the  grassy  region.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  governor-general,  and  headquarters  of  the  Upper  Nile 
ivory  traders.  In  1871  were  erected  a  large  number  of  brick 
buildings,  and  a  spacious  quay  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile. 
There  are  extensive  gardens  and  rows  of  old  date-palms,  but 
the  health  of  the  town  suffers  from  part  of  it  lying  below  the 
high-water  level,  and  being  occasionally  covered  with  stagnant 
pools.  Besides  the  transit  trade  with  the  interior,  the  chief  in- 
dustry is  the  building  of  'neggers,'  the  peculiar  boats  of  the 
Upper  Nile.    Pop.  30,000. 

Elhasi,  or  Cossya  Hills,  a  tract  in  Assam,  on  the  N.  E. 
frontier  of  India,  lying  between  the  Garo  and  Naga  hills.  Area, 
with  the  Jyntia  hills,' 6157  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  141,838.  It 
consists  of  twenty-five  small  confederated  states  in  qualified  de- 
pendence on  the  British  Government.  The  chiefs  are  elected  for 
life  by  the  votes  of  their  tribesmen.  Their  total  gross  revenue  is 
estimated  at  ^^^6475.  The  food  crop  is  rice  ;  the  exports  are 
elephants,  cotton,  timber,  caoutchouc,  and  lime. 

Khatmandu',  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Nepal,  India,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Baghmutty  River,  amid  the  Himalayas, 
about  60  miles  N.  of  the  British  frontier ;  estimated  pop. 
50,000.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  temples  of  brick  and 
wood,  with  gilded  pinnacles.  The  British  Resident  lives  here 
with  an  escort  of  100  native  infantiy,  and  it  is  the  only  place 
in  Nepal  which  is  known  to  Europeans.  K.  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  trade,  which  converges  here  from  India  and  Thibet. 
■ — The  valley  of  K.,  which  for  fertility  and  scenery  has  been 
compared  with  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  contains  three  successive 
capitals  of  Nepal.  Its  area  is  300  sq.  miles  ;  its  pop.  about 
400,000.  See  History  of  Nepal,  ed.  by  Dr.  W.  Wright  (Cam- 
bridge, 1877). 

Khaya  is  the  name  of  a  lofty  Senegambian  tree  [K.  Sme- 
galitisis)  with  a  wood  like  mahogany,  to  which  family  it  belongs. 
The  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Khedive',  the  official  title  since  1 867  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.    The  first  K.  was  Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Kher  son,  a  government  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  between 
Taurida  and  Bessarabia.  Area,  27,497  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870) 
1,497,995.  It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded  in  the  N.  and  W.,  but 
in  the  E.  it  forms  part  of  the  saline  steppe.  About  half  of  the 
surface  is  uncultivatable,  while  one-third  is  pasture,  and  one- 
fifth  is  cultivated.  Bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  the  Dniester 
and  Dnieper  respectively,  it  is  watered  by  the  Bug,  Ingul,  and 
Ingulez.  The  climate  is  one  of  extremes.  The  chief  crops 
besides  grain  are  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco. — K.,  capital  of  the 
government,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  above  its  estuary 
of  Liman,  115  miles  E.N.  E.  of  Odessa.  In  1778  it  was  founded 
by  Potenikin,  and  was  only  prevented  from  becoming  the  chief 
town  of  S.  Russia  by  the  shallowness  of  the  Dnieper's  mouth.  It 
is  strongly  fortified  and  has  ten  churches,  a  navigation  school, 
two  wharfs,  some  shipbuilding,  and  an  export  trade  of  timber, 
grain,  woollen,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  Important  industries  are 
wool-washing  and  the  raising  of  melons  and  water-melons. 
Pop.  (1870)  46,320.  The  Dnieper  is  here  frozen  from  about 
24th  November  to  12th  February. 

Khi'va  (the  anc.  Chorasmia),  a  khanate  of  Turkestan,  which 
formerly  extended  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  the  N.  to  Persia  on 
the  S.,  and  had  an  area,  mostly  desert,  variously  estimated  at 
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from  54,000  to  195,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.,  stated  with  equal 
uncertainty,  at  from  480,000  to  2,600,000.  By  a  treaty  con- 
cluded after  the  Russian  occupation  of  1873,  the  Khivan  territory 
E.  of  the  Amu-Daria  (anc.  Uxus)  was  ceded  to  Russia,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  khanate  were  fixed  as  the  Amu-Daria  on  the 
E.  from  Kukertli  to  the  Sea  of  Aial  and  the  'ancient  bed  of  the 
Oxus'  S.VV.  to  the  Caspian.  The  khan  exercises  no  practical 
sovereignty  beyond  the  oasis  of  K. ,  which  has  an  area  not  ex- 
ceeding 30,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  280,000.  The  Amu 
flowing  through  the  midst  of  the  oasis  irrigates  large  tracts  by 
means  of  many  artificial  canals.  Steady,  intelligent  culture  has 
converted  much  of  the  oasis  into  a  smiling  garden,  and  among 
the  products  are  abundance  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  apples, 
peaches,  pines,  pomegranates,  and  melons.  Frost  prevails  from 
October  to  April,  but  the  midsummer  heat  is  excessive ;  in 
December  the  Amu  and  Aral  are  covered  with  ice.  Domestic 
animals  are  plentiful,  including  the  horse,  camel,  and  ass.  The 
inhabitants  of  K.  are  chiefly  Tajiks,  Aryans,  of  affinity  with  the 
Persians,  and  of  settled  industrious  habits  ;  but  the  Uzbeks,  a 
Turkish  tribe,  are  the  ruling  people.  The  desert  nomads  are 
Turkomans,  or  Yomats,  Kirghis  and  Karapalkacs.  The  Tajiks 
have  fine,  intellectual  features,  full  brown  beards,  and  a  lighter 
complexion  than  the  Persians.  Most  of  them  can  read  and  write, 
and  they  are  very  clever  as  merchants,  artizans,  constructors  of 
irrigation  works,  and  agriculturists.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
woollens,  silks,  shawls,  brass  utensils,  and  earthenware.  A  large 
trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  chiefly  with  Orenburg  and 
Astrakhan,  and  with  Bokhara  by  exchanging  European  for 
Chinese  and  other  Oriental  merchandise.  The  Khivans  are 
mostly  Sunnite  Mohammedans  ;  they  show  an  elegant  taste  in 
poetry  and  music,  and  have  a  considerable  literature  of  songs 
and  romantic  tales. 

The  ancient  Chorasmia  was  subject  successively  to  Bactria, 
Parthia,  and  Persia,  and  became  a  monarchy  with  the  name  of 
Kharesm  or  Khorasm,  under  a  Seljuk  dynasty  in  1092.  I'he 
Kharesmians  conquered  the  whole  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
but  were  in  turn  subjected  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1221,  by  Tiniur 
in  1370,  and  by  the  Uzbeks  in  151 1.  Two  Russian  invasions 
(of  dates  1717  and  1854),  were  wrecked  in  the  deserts.  In  1873, 
however,  the  ill-treatment  of  Russian  captives  afforded  a  pretext 
for  a  campaign  which  was  skilfully  conducted  by  General  Kauff- 
mann  (q.  v.),  and  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  the  capital  on 
the  loth  of  June.  The  Khan  Seid  Mohammed  tendered  his  sub- 
mission, and  a  treaty  subsequently  concluded  abolished  the  slave- 
trade,  fixed  the  frontier,  deprived  the  Khan  of  the  power  of 
making  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  imposed  an  indemnity  of 
_;^3io,ooo,  and  secured  that  the  Turkoman  tribes  should  be 
punished  for  continued  hostilities  against  Russia.  In  accordance 
with  promises  made  to  England,  the  independence  of  K.  was 
recognised.  In  1875  the  Russians  again  occupied  the  capital, 
by  request  of  the  native  ruler,  who  had  been  unable  to  maintain 
order.  The  Russian  domains  in  Turkestan,  including  the  ceded 
portion  of  K.,  have  been  formally  converted  into  the  '  Trans- 
Caspian  Territory,'  with  the  capital  at  Krasnovodsk,  a  newly 
established  port  of  the  Caspian.  The  capital  of  the  khanate  is 
also  named  K.  ;  other  towns  are  Gorten,  Gazavat,  and  Kiat 
Urghendj.  K.  is  an  irregular  walled  town,  with  a  citadel,  a 
rude  palace,  bazaars,  a  college,  and  several  mosques.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  mud-built.  Pop.  about  9000.  See  Vambery's 
Central  Asia,  (1874)  ;  Spalding's  K.  and  Turkestan  (1874)  ; 
MacGahan's  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus  and  the  Fall  of  K.  (1874)  ; 
Hellvvald's  Russians  in  Central  Asia  (Eng.  transl.  Lond.  1874) ; 
and  Schuyler's  'Jurkistan  (Lond.  1876);  and  Captain  F.  Bur- 
naby's  Ride  to  K.  (Lond.  1876). 

Khoi,  a  town  in  Azerbijan,  Persia,  77  miles  N. W.  of  Tabrez, 
stands  in  a  fertile  valley.  The  houses  are  of  mud,  but  the 
bazaars  of  brick  are,  next  to  those  of  Shiraz,  the  finest  in  Persia. 
Cloths,  linen,  caps,  socks,  and  copperware  are  the  chief  articles 
of  trade.  Near  K.  30,000  Persians,  under  Shah  Ismail,  defeated 
300,000  Turks,  under  Selim  I.  (1514),  and  the  town  was  held 
by  a  Russian  garrison  (1827-28).    Pop.  25,000-35,000. 

Khojend',  a  Russian  town  in  Central  Asia,  on  the  Sir-Daria, 
80  miles  S.  of  Tashkend.  It  is  girt  by  a  well-armed  double  wall 
on  all  except  the  river  side,  and  is  considered  the  key  to  the 
Turkestan  valley.  Its  transit  trade  is  extensive.  Pop.  20,000. 
K.  formerly  belonged  to  Khokan,  but  after  a  seven  days'  siege 
it  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Russians,  June  6,  1866. 
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Khokau',  a  khanate  of  Central  Asia,  lying  between  the 
Russian  government  and  Si'r-Daria  in  tlie  N.,  and  Kashgaria  in 
the  S.  It  is  about  l6o  miles  long  and  60  wide,  is  separated  by 
the  Thian-Shan  mountains  in  the  S.  from  the  basin  of  the  Amu- 
Daria,  and  lies  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Slr-Daria,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
one  of  extremes,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  irri- 
gated, yielding  abundance  of  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  barley,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  madder,  &c.  K.  is  famed  for  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  fruits  ;  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  embowered 
in  orchards  and  mulberry  groves.  In  1872  over  200,000  lbs.  of 
silk  were  exported  to  Russia.  Other  products  are  turquoise, 
iron,  coal,  petroleum,  and  naphtha.  The  inhabitants,  mostly 
Uzbeks  and  Tajiks,  are  extensively  engaged  in  sheep-shearing. 
— K.,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Sir-Daria,  has  360  mosques, 
is  guarded  by  a  mud-wall  and  a  ditch,  and  has  a  pop.  of  5000. 
Other  towns  are  Namangan  and  Andijan.  The  khanate  of  K. 
was  formerly  of  far  greater  size,  but  the  western  part,  with  the 
cities  of  Tashkend  and  Khojend,  was  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1865-66.  According  to  a  Russian  report,  it  had  in  1872  an  area 
of  28,270  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  800,000.  After  the  war  of 
1866,  Russia  replaced  the  Khan  Khudayer,  who  was  thenceforth 
little  more  than  a  vassal  of  the  Czar.  A  rebellion  in  1874  against 
the  khan,  stirred  up  by  Yakub  Khan,  Amir  of  Kashgar,  led  to 
another  Russian  invasion,  under  General  Kaufmann,  and  the 
annexation  of  most  of  K.  to  the  N.  of  the  Sir-Daria  in  1875. 

Khorasan',  the  north-eastern  frontier  province  of  Persia, 
lies  between  the  Khivan  Desert  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Desert  on  the  S.W.,  and  is  bounded  E.  by  Afghanistan, 
\V.  by  the  province  of  Mazanderan.  Area,  150,00c  sq.  miles. 
The  province  is  mountainous,  consisting  of  narrow  valleys,  shut 
in  by  bare  rocky  hills,  of  which  there  are  three  distinct  systems 
— the  Elburz  range  in  the  N.,  a  spur  of  Mount  Elvand  in  the 
W.,  and  in  the  S.  a  continuation  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The 
only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Atrak,  Tejand,  and  Pulabre- 
sham.  The  climate  is  extremely  varied,  as  also  is  the  soil,  the 
northern  districts  being  the  most  fertile,  and  yielding  abundance 
of  corn,  gram,  and  rice.  Among  the  manufactures  are  arms, 
stoneware,  woollen  and  cloth  goods,  carpets,  and  velvets.  Me- 
shid  (the  capital),  Astrabad,  Yezd,  and  Nishapur,  are  the  chief 
towns.  The  pop.,  of  which  we  have  no  trustworthy  estimate,  is 
a  mixed  one,  comprising  Persians  in  the  centre,  Kurds  and 
Turkomans  m  the  N.,  and  Arabs  in  the  S. 

Khorsabad'.    See  Nineveh. 

Khos'ru  (Gr.  Chosroes)  I.,  surnamed  Nushirvan  ('noble- 
mind'),  one  of  the  gieatest  rulers  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  in 
Persia,  succeeded  his  father  Kobad  in  531  A.  D.  during  a  war 
with  the  Greeks,  and  two  years  after  wrested  from  Justinian  an 
annual  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of  gold.  In  540  began  a 
second  war,  of  vaiying  issues,  which  lasted  till  562,  when  Jus- 
tinian agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold,  retaining 
Colchis  and  Lazica.  A  third  war  dates  from  571,  but  before 
its  close  K.  died,  March  579.  Persian  writers  make  K.  a 
model  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  his  last  lessons  to  his  son  and 
successor  Hormuz  IV.  have  been  celebrated  by  Saadi  and  several 
other  poets. — K.  II.,  Purviz  ('Generous'),  succeeded  his 
father  Hormuz  IV.  in  591,  and  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Persian  rulers.  In  a  career  of  victory  (603-616),  he  spread  his 
empire  from  Chalcedon  to  Ethiopia  and  Yemen  ;  but  the  suc- 
cesses of  Heraclius  (q.  v.)  as  quickly  turned  the  scale.  K.  lost 
all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  son  Siroes  imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered him,  28th  February  628.  See  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  History 
of  Persia  (Lond.  1815,  2d  ed.  1828),  Richter's  Historiko- Krit- 
ischer  Verstuh  iiber  die  Arsacideii  und  Sassaniden-Dynastie 
(Leips.  1804). 

Khundwa'  (Khandwa),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Nimar,  Central  Provinces,  British  India,  352  miles  N.E.  from 
Bombay;  pop.  (1872)  14,119.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great 
Indian  Railway,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Indore  State  Line, 
which  is  now  (1877)  being  continued  through  Rajputana;  as  such, 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  growing  transit  trade.  K.  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  the  town  being  built  on  a  mound  which  is  full  of  ruins 
of  old  Jain  buildings.  It  was  burned  by  Tantia  Topee  during 
the  Mutiny  in  1858. 

Khuzistan',  a  province  of  Persia,  in  the  extreme  S.E.  corner, 
is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Luristan  and  the  Bakhtiari  mountains, 


S.  by  Fars  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  W.  by  the  Shat-el-Arab 
and  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad.  Area,  25,677  sq.  miles.  In  the  S. 
is  a  chain  of  limestone  hills,  ranging  in  height  from  2000  to  5000 
feet,  and  the  whole  province  is  well  watered  by  numerous  im- 
portant streams — the  Karun,  Dizful,  Kerkhah,  &c.  Next  to 
cattle-rearing  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  rice,  tobacco, 
corn,  and  cotton  being  extensively  grown.  Among  the  articles  of 
trade  are  tents,  woollens,  naphtha,  and  cottons,  and  dyeing  is  an 
important  industry.  Shuster  (the  capital)  and  Dizful  are  the 
principal  towns.  The  pop.  of  K.  is  composed  mainly  of  nomad 
tribes,  those  in  the  S.  being  of  Arabian  descent. 

Khy'ber  {Khaibar)  Pass,  the  defile  which  leads  from  the 
N.W.  frontier  of  India  into  Afghanistan,  about  33  miles  in 
length,  and  in  one  place  not  more  than  10  feet  wide.  It  is 
bordered  by  precipitous  hills,  occupied  by  vi'ild  tribes  of  the 
Afredee  stock  ;  the  rock  is  mostly  slate,  and  a  mountain  torrent 
runs  down  the  pass.  It  commences  at  Kadam,  10  miles  W.  of 
Peshawur,  and  terminates  at  Duka  at  the  entrance  to  the  plain 
of  Jellalabad.  The  K.  P.  is  the  most  practicable  route  into 
Afghanistan.  During  the  Afghan  war  of  1839-42,  it  was  re- 
peatedly forced  by  the  British,  and  formed  the  scene  of  their 
most  disastrous  loss.  Traders  only  now  pass,  on  condition  of 
paying  a  fixed  black-mail.  See  Havelock's  War  in  Afghanistan 
(Lond.  1840). 

Khyrpore'  [IChairptir),  the  chief  town  of  the  native  state  of 
the  same  name  in  Scinde,  India,  15  miles  E.  of  the  Indus; 
estimated  pop.  10,000.  The  state  of  K.  has  an  area  of  6109 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  130,350.  The  land  revenue,  which  is 
paid  in  kind,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  the  gross  produce, 
amounts  to  about  ^^45,350.  The  exports  have  been  returned  at 
^'52,500,  the  imports  zx£l'],^oo.  The  country,  which  extends 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  into  the  desert  of  Rajputana,  is 
only  cultivated  where  irrigated  by  canals.  The  ruling  Mahom- 
medan  family  of  Beluchi  origin,  established  in  1783,  was  the 
only  branch  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  allowed  to  exist  after  the 
British  conquest  in  1843.    See  Gazetteer  of  Scinde  (Lond.  1874). 

Kiacll'ta,  a  town  of  Russia,  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Trans-Baikal,  touching  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
180  miles  S.E.  of  Irkutsk.  It  is  guarded  by  a  fortress,  has 
government  and  customs  buildings,  and  was  the  sole  mart  for 
the  Chinese  trade  from  its  foundation  in  1727  till  the  treaty  of 
Pekin  (i860),  which  permitted  commerce  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier. The  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  fairs,  sometimes  amounted 
in  value  to  eight  million  dollars,  but  has  greatly  decreased  of 
late.    Pop.  5000. 

Kiang-Chu,  or  Kiung-Chow,  a  port  of  China,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  opposite  Hoi-on  on  a  peninsula  of 
the  mainland.  It  was  declared  open  to  foreign  commerce  in 
1858,  but  it  was  only  formally  opened  by  proclamation  of  24th 
March  1876.  Its  chief  exports  are  sugar  (much  of  which  comes 
from  Hoi-on),  leather,  ground-nut  cakes  and  oil,  sesamum  and 
melon  seed,  and  betel  nuts ;  its  imports,  opium,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  In  the  half  year  ending  30th  September  1876 
the  port  was  entered  by  23  steamers  of  11,955  tons,  and  cleared 
by  22  of  10,996.  Most  of  the  trade  is  with  Hong-Kong.  Pop. 
about  200,000. 

Kiang-Si,  a  province  in  the  S.E.  of  China,  lies  W.  of  the 
Tajiiling  Mountains.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kia-Kiang,  which 
enters  the  large  lake  Pojang-hu  in  the  N.  by  innumerable 
branches.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang  forms 
part  of  the  N.  boundary.  The  chief  town  is  Nan-Chang.  See 
Chinese  Empire. 

Kiang-Su,  a  province  of  China  bordering  on  the  Yellow  Sea, 
at  the  delta  of  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang.  It  is  the  richest  and  most 
populous  province  in  the  capital  ;  its  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  much  sugar  and  rice.  It  is 
watered  by  the  net-work  of  streams  into  which  the  Yang-tsi 
divides,  and  by  the  H6ei-ho,  which  expands  into  several  large 
lakes.  Nan-King,  is  the  capital,  and  the  treaty  ports  are  Chin- 
Kiang  and  Shanghai.    See  Chinese  Empire. 

Kidd'erminster,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, on  the  river  Stour  four  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Severn,  and  125  N.W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  is  the  chief  Eng. 
lish  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  the, finest  Brussels  and  velvet. 
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Section  of  Kidney. 


pile  carpets,  employing  over  400  power-looms,  and  producing 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  some 700, 000.  K.  has  also  con- 
siderable worsted  spinning,  damask  silk  weaving,  paper-making, 
iron  and  brass  founding,  brewing,  and  tanning,  and  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1871)  20,814. 

Kid'napping  is  the  offence  of  carrying  oflf  a  child  or  adult. 
When  free  from  certain  intent,  K.  is  only  a  misdemeanour 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment.    See  Abduction. 

Kid'ney  is  a  glandular  organ  concerned  in  the  secre- 
tion of  urine.  In  the  humi.n  body  there  are  two,  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  abdomen.    They  are  on  a  level  with  the  last  vertebrae 

of  the  dorsal  region  and 
the  upper  two  or  three 
lumbar  vertebrae.  The 
right  has  in  front  of  it 
the  peritoneum,  the  as- 
cending part  of  the  colon 
or  large  bowel,  and  also 
at  its  upper  part  a  por- 
tion of  the  liver.  The 
left  has  in  front  of  it  the 
descending  part  of  tlie 
colon,  and  is  in  contact, 
to  the  left,  with  the 
spleen.  Each  K.  is  about 
four  inches  in  length,  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and 
■'u  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  thickness. 
Each  has  a  convex  border 
externally,  and  a  concave 
border  near  the  middle 
line.  In  this  concave 
border  there  is  a  marked 
fissure  or  cleft,  and  to 
tliis  the  term  hilus  (h)  is 
applied.  In  this  hilus  the  renal  artery,  vein,  and  the  duct  or 
tube,  the  ureter  (u),  which  carries  away  the  urine  from  the 
K.,  are  situated.  The  nerves  and  lymphatic  vessels  also 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  K.  through  this  fissure. 
On  dividing  the  K.  into  two  equal  parts,  by  cutting  it  from  its 
convex  to  its  concave  border,  two  distinct  parts  can  be  noticed. 
A  part  next  the  hilus,  the  medullary  part,  and  a  part  further 
away,  the  cortical  part  {a).  The  medullary  part  is  darker  in 
colour  than  the  cortical,  and  appears  distinctly  striated,  these 
striae  converging  to  certain  points  near  the  hilus.  Hence  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  pyramitls,  the  apices  of  which  are 
directed  towards  the  hilus,  and  the  bases  towards  the  cortical 
part.  Attached  to  the  sides  of  these  pyramids,  about  midway 
between  the  apices  and  the  bases,  and  completely  enveloping 
the  apices,  vre  have  the  commencement  of  the  excretory  duct 
or  ureter.  This  duct  within  the  hilus  is  dilated  into  a  bag, 
which  is  moulded  upon  the  papilla;,  and  thus  appears  to  have 
on  it  cup-like  depressions.  This  bag-like  dilatation  of  the  ureter 
is  called  the  pelvis  (/),  and  the  cup-shaped  depressions,  calyces  {c). 
The  cortical  portion  of  the  K.  is  not  striated  ;  it  covers  the 
medullary  portion,  and  portions  of  it  extend  downwards  between 
the  pyramids.    It  has  a  granular  appearance  and  is  easily  torn. 

On  examining  the  medullary  portion  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  striated  appearance  is  found  to  be  due  to  this  part 
being  made  up  of  tubes,  the  uriniferous  tubules,  placed  side  by 
side.  These  tubes  cominunicate  with  the  pelvis  of  the  K.  by  a 
number  of  openings  situated  upon  the  apex  of  each  papilla,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyces.  Traced  into  the  substance  of  the 
K.  these  tubes  are  found  to  become  convoluted  when  they  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  medullary  portion  into  the  cortical  por- 
tion, and  finally  they  end  by  the  bag-like  enlargements,  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles.  These  tubules  have  a  diameter  varying 
from  ij-i^th  to  -rJ^th  of  an  inch,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  a 
diameter  of  Tj^th  of  an  inch. 

The  tubules  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  an  outer  wall  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  basement  membrane,  and  lining  this  inter- 
nally, epithelial  cells  which,  in  the  straight  portion  of  the  tube, 
are  columnar  in  form,  but  in  the  convoluted  portion,  are  more 
or  less  globular.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles  have  al.so  this 
basement  membrane,  but  the  epithelium  is  of  a  scaly  or  flattened 
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form.  The  kidneys  are  supplied  with  blood  by  two  large 
arteries,  the  renal  arteries,  liefore  entering  the  hilus  of  the  IC 
each  artery  breaks  n\ 
up  into  two  or  three  ^^^il^'^*^ 
branches,  which 
again  subdivide,  and 
pass  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  K.  be- 
tween the  pyramids. 
On  arriving  near  the 
bases  of  the  pyra- 
mids, the  branches 
communicate  by 
means  of  arches 
which  are  formed 
here  between  con- 
tiguous vessels. 
From  these  arches 
branches  are  given 
off  which  pass  on- 
wards between  the 
straight  tubes,  and 
finally  pierce  the 
wall  of  the  Malpig- 
hian corpuscles.  At 
this  point  the  artery 
receives  the  name  of 
affereht\e^ie\.  With- 
m  the  corpuscle  the 
afferent  vessel  breaks 
up  into  a  loop  of  ca- 
pillary vessels.  The 
blood  in  these  is  col- 
lected into  a  single 
vessel,  the  efferent 
vessel,  and  this 
pierces  the  capsule 
of  the  corpuscle. 
After  leaving  the 
Malpighian  corpus- 
cle this  efferent  ves- 
sel breaks  up  into 
a  capillary  plexUs  which  surrounds  the  convoluted  tubes,  and 
this  plexus  pours  its  blood  into  larger  vessels,  the  comineiice- 
ment  of  the  renal  vein.  By  means  of  this  vessel  the  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  so  to  general  circulation. 

Recent  observations  have  shown  that,  surrounding  the  smaller 
vessels,  we  have  spaces  filled  with  lymph  which  communicate 
with  the  general  lymphatic  system.  Further,  the  convoluted 
tubules  do  not  directly  become  continuous  with  the  straight 
tubules,  but  after  ceasing  to  run  a  convoluted  course,  they  dip 
down  and  form  a  loop,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
medullary  part,  and  then  ascend  into  the  cortical  part  again. 
This  looped  tube  joins  at  a  right  angle  with  the  straight  tubule. 
See  diagram  (h). 

Each  K.  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule.  This  capsule  is  so 
loosely  connected  with  the  substance  of  the  K.  that  it  can  readily 
be  separated,  except  at  the  hilus,  where  it  becomes  united  to,  and 
continuous  with,  the  pelvis.  The  pelvis  and  ureter  consist  of  a 
fibrous  coat,  a  middie  coat  of  muscular  fibres,  and  an  external 
coat  of  columnar  epithelium. 

The  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  kidneys  are  derived 
from  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves,  and  from  the  renal  plexus. 
The  manner  in  which  they  terminate  in  the  K.  has  not  been 
made  out,  but  from  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  upon 
cutting  them  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  they 
are  distributed  in  the  main  part  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
arteries,  and  regulate  the  amount  of  contraction  or  dilatation  of 
these  vessels.  Certain  of  the  nerves  are  also  probably  distri- 
buted to  the  lining  of  the  tubules,  and  regulate  the  activity  ol 
the  secreting  cells. 

The  chief  modifications  in  the  structure  of  the  K.  of  mammals 
consist  in  the  absence  or  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  pyramids. 
In  many  mammals  the  K.  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  a  number 
of  smaller  kidneys,  each  of  these  presenting  a  division  into  a 
medullary  and  a  cortical  part.  The  general  character  of  the 
fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys  will  be  considered  under  article 
Urine,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  state  that  we  have  in  urine 
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water  containing  in  it  certain  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
The  organic  substances  are  chiefly  urea  and  uric  acid  ;  the  inor- 
ganic, chlorides  of  sodium  and  lime,  sulphates  of  potass  and 
soda,  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  organic  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  cells 
lining  the  convoluted  tubes  by  a  process  of  secretion.  The  water 
and  inorganic  salts  are  separated  from  the  blood  by  a  process  of 
filtration,  this  process  occurring  within  the  Malpighian  corpuscle. 
Anything  which  alters  the  amount  of  pressure  within  the  afferent 
or  efferent  vessels,  will  alter  the  amount  of  water  and  inorganic 
salts  separated.  Normally,  the  efferent  vessels  have  a  smaller 
calibre  than  the  afferent,  and  hence  there  will  be  a  greater  pres- 
sure in  the  afferent  than  in  the  eflferent.  Again,  the  pressure 
normally  is  greater  within  the  blood-vessels  than  in  the  Mal- 
pighian body.  If,  by  any  means,  the  pressures  in  the  afferent 
and  eflferent  vessels  and  the  Malpighian  body  be  equalised,  the 
process  of  filtration  will  be  stopped.  The  separation  of  the  water 
and  salts  is  influenced  by  physical  conditions.  The  separation  of 
the  urea  and  uric  acid  is  a  vital  process,  dependent  upon  the 
functional  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubules. 

Diseases  of  the  K. — The  kidneys  are  subject  to  various  affec- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  is  that  known  as  Bright s 
Disease  (q.  v.),  characterised  by  intense  congestion,  with  exuda- 
tion and  haemorrhage  into  the  tubes,  and  desquamation  of  the 
epithelium.  Inflammation  of  the  K.  or  Nephritis  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  may  be 
affected,  as  the  nerves,  the  vessels,  the  parenchyma,  or  the 
interstitial  connective-tissue.  In  addition,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, the  pyramidal,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  all  parts 
together  may  be  affected,  and  the  affection  may  be  partial 
or  diffused.  The  parenchymatous  tissue  is  generally  implicated, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  the  interstitial  tissue,  which 
sometimes  undergoes  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration.  The  diag- 
nosis of  these  affections  is  difficult  during  life,  and  can  be  effected 
only  by  chemical  tests  and  microscopic  examinations  of  the  urine. 
Most  of  these  affections  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  which 
may  also  depend  upon  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  external 
violence,  retention  of  urine,  or  calculi  in  the  kidney  or  ureters. 
The  most  frequent  symptoms  of  U.  of  the  K.  are  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  region  of  these  glands,  shooting  along  the  ureters  ;  a 
sensation  of  numbness  down  the  thigh ;  pain  in  and  retraction 
of  the  testicle  ;  frequent  desire  to  void  urine,  and  more  or  less 
febrile  symptoms.  D.  of  the  K.  are  all  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
more  especially  those  of  an  acute  form  ;  but  even  the  chronic 
forms  greatly  impair  health,  and  ultimately  cause  premature 
death.  Suppuration  is  the  most  rapidly  destructive  of  all  the 
lesions,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  fatal  disease.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  kidneys  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
affection,  so  termed,  usually  depends  upon  the  passage  of  a  con- 
cretion through  the  ureter,  one  of  the  most  painful  of  all  diseases. 
The  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  with  intervening  periods  of 
comparative  ease,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  vomiting,  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  and  a  small  and  feeble  pulse.  Suppression  of 
Urine,  or  Ischuria,  although  generally  a  mere  symptom  of  other 
diseases,  is  in  some  cases  an  independent  or  idiopathic  affec- 
tion, there  being  either  a  complete  cessation  of  the  secreting 
action  of  the  kidney,  or  such  a  diminution  as  to  indicate  morbid 
action.  If  no  urine  be  separated  from  the  blood,  the  urea  re- 
tained acts  as  a  poison  on  the  nervous  system,  causing  coma  or 
intense  stupefaction,  which  invariably  terminates  in  death,  unless 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  be  restored.  For  further  information 
on  D.  of  the  K.,  see  Bright's  Disease,  Addison's  Disease, 
Diabetes,  Calculus,  Nephritis,  and  Uraemia. 

Kidney  Bean.  The  common  K.  B.,  French  bean,  or  haricot, 
is  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  largely  cultivated  for  human  food  both  in 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  Its  native  country  is  supposed  to 
be  India,  from  whence  it  may  have  come  to  Europe  through  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  varies  from  a  low,  almost 
bushy  sub-erect  plant,  to  one  with  stems  that  twine  6  to  lo  feet. 
As  far  back  as  English  trustworthy  garden  records  go,  it  has 
been  grown  in  that  island  for  the  pods,  which  in  the  young  green 
state  are  the  most  delicate  legume  in  cultivation.  They  also  make 
an  excellent  pickle.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  ripe  seed, 
called  haricots,  is  largely  used,  and  when  properly  selected  and 
cooked  they  are  strongly  recommended  as  an  article  of  food,  from 
their  digestive  and  antibilious  qualities.  The  scarlet  ninner  {P. 
tnultifloi-us)  is  grown  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  K.  B.,  and  is 
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remarkably  prolific.  The  pretty  ripe  beans,  however,  are  un- 
wholesome, or  even  in  some  degree  poisonous,  and  the  root  con- 
tains a  narcotic  poison.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  America, 
whence  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  in  1633. 
The  genus  Phaseolus — distinguished  by  the  keel  of  its  flowers 
being  prolonged  into  a  very  long  beak,  which  forms  a  complete 
or  nearly  complete  spiral — numbers  in  all  about  sixty  species, 
mostly  tropical,  but  many  besides  the  above  are  widely  cultivated, 
such  as  P.  Mungo,  with  nearly  cylindrical  pods,  in  India  and 
Africa  ;  P.  lunatus,  in  all  hot  climates  ;  P. perennis,  in  America  ; 
P.  restratus,  cosmopolitan  within  the  tropics. 

Klidney  Vetch,  the  n.-ime  given  to  the  genus  Anihyllis, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Lotece  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosa, 
from  the  former  reputation  of  the  commonest  species,  A.  vulne- 
raria,  in  kidney  complaints.  The  genus  numbers  about  twenty 
species,  distributed  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  and 
the  above  named  is  not  very  rare  in  Britain  in  dry  pastures,  &c. 
It  is  a  good  sheep  fodder. 

Kie'kie,  the  native  name  for  Freycinetia  Banksii,  belonging 
to  the  Pandanroe  (screw  palms),  a  lofty  climber  growing  in  the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand.  The  bracts  and  young  spikes 
make  a  very  sweet  preserve ;  the  narrow  leaves,  2  feet  long,  are 
used  for  basket-making. 

Kiel,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  Prussia, 
on  an  excellent  harbour  at  the  head  of  Kieler  Hafen,  55  miles 
N.  of  Hamburg,  has  an  important  trade,  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  oil,  soap,  woollen  goods,  and  machinery,  and  a  university 
(founded  in  1665),  with  a  library  of  140,000  vols.  Since  1864  its 
harbour  has  become  an  important  station  for  Prussian  war-ships. 
In  1875  there  entered  the  port  3977  vessels,  of  332,883  tons, 
and  cleared  4000,  of  322,729  tons.  K.,  founded  in  the  nth  c, 
entered  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  14th  c.  On  the  division  of 
the  duchies  it  fell  to  Gottorp,  becoming  in  1713  the  seat  of  the 
duke  and  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  deed  of  exchange  in 
1773  was  joined  to  the  Danish  part  of  Holstein.  On  the  14th 
January  1814,  Denmark  concluded  peace  here  with  England,  and 
also  with  Sweden,  which  then  lost  Norway. 

Kiel'ce,  a  government  of  the  former  Russian  province, 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  bounded  W.  by  Piotikov, 
N.  and  E.  by  Kadom,  and  S.  by  Galicia.  Area,  3897  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  518,730.  K-  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  parts  of  Pol.ind ;  more  than  half  the  surface  is  cultivated, 
and  one  fourth  is  forest.  The  chief  industries  are  iron-smelting, 
tanning,  and  the  preparation  of  brandy,  beer,  and  flour. — K., 
the  chief  town,  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  some  copper, 
mines,  great  corn-markets,  and  considerable  trade  in  iron,  flour, 
and  wood.    Pop.  (1870)  11,000. 

Kie'pert,  Heinrich,  a  geographical  scholar  and  charto- 
grapher,  was  born  at  Berlin,  3 1  st  J  uly  1 8 1 8,  and  studied  ( 1 836-40) 
at  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  showed  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  mind  in  designing  and  lithographing  many  maps  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-students.  In  1841  he 
was  sent  by  Ritter,  along  with  Schaenbom  and  Loew,  on  a  scientific 
expedition  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Geographical  Institute  at  Weimar,  He  was  called  to  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin  in  1865.  His  chief  works  are  an 
Atlas  von  Hellas  (new  ed.  1871),  A'euer  Hand-atlas  Uber  alle 
Theile  der  Erde  (2d  ed.  1 867,  40  sheets),  Bibel-atlas  (2d  ed. 
1854),  Atlas  Antiquus  (5th  ed.  1869),  and  Erdkarte  (1863,  38 
sheets.  These  are  all  more  remarkable  for  their  fulness,  fresh- 
ness, and  accuracy,  than  for  their  beauty  of  engraving. 

Kiev,  or  Kief  [Kijev,  Polish  Kijov),  one  of  the  four  govern- 
ments of  the  Ukraine,  Russia,  is  surrounded  by  the  governments 
Minsk,  Tshernigov,  Poltava,  Kherson,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia. 
Area,  19,687  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  2,144,276.  K.  is  a  fruit- 
ful, undulating  plain,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Dnieper, 
which  receives  from  it  Pripet,  Teterev,  Irpin,  Ros,  and  Tjasmin. 
Corn-growing,  cattle-rearing,  and  beet-sugar  manufacture  are  the 
chief  industries.  One  quarter  of  the  surface  is  forest. — K.,  the 
chief  town,  on  the  Dnieper,  267  miles  N.  of  Odessa,  has  nume- 
rous churches  (including  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which,  St. 
Sophia,  is  the  earliest  monument  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture), great  barracks,  an  arsenal,  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  and 
a  university  (St.  Vladimir,  founded  in  1833),  and  carries  on 
important  manufactures,  chiefly  of  leather,  crockery,  chemical 
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preparations,  and  mineral  waters.  There  is  an  extensive  fair 
every  Januaiy.  Top.  (1870)  70,820.  K.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Russia,  was  wrested  from  the  Khazars  in  864  by  com- 
rades of  Rurilt,  and  made  the  capital  of  Russia  by  Rurik's  suc- 
cessor. Christianity  was  here  proclaimed  to  be  the  national 
religion  of  Russia  in  988,  and  the  place  continued  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  Russian  rulers  till  1300.  It  passed  under  Lithuania  in 
1320,  and  in  1650  under  Poland,  and  reverted  to  Russia  in  1686. 

Kikin'da,  or  Nagy-Kikinda,  chief  town  of  the  comitat  of 
Torontal  in  Hungary,  130  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pesth  by  rail,  is  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  with  large  cattle-rearing.  Pop. 
(1869)  18,834. 

Kil'da,  St.,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  lies 
60  miles  VV.  of  Harris,  is  3  miles  long  by  2  broad,  and  has  a 
precipitous  coast,  indented  by  two  accessible  bays.  Area  (in- 
cluding several  small  islets),  4000  acres  ;  pop.  (1871)  71.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  one  point  to  a  height  of  1 380  feet, 
and  affording  pasture  for  some  black  cattle  and  a  breed  of 
Spanish  sheep  whose  wool  is  of  considerable  value.  There  was 
formerly  an  export  of  grain,  but  now  the  inhabitants  import  sup- 
plies, and  rough  weatiier,  by  preventing  vessels  from  approach- 
ing the  island,  often  cause  great  hardship — notably  in  the  winter 
of  1876-77.  A  curious  and  touching  evidence  of  the  stern  reli- 
giosity of  the  islanders  was  furnished  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
relief  vessel  approached  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  they  marched 
down  to  the  shore  with  their  minister  at  their  head,  and  be- 
sought the  captain  not  to  break  the  Sabbath,  but  to  wait  till 
Monday  before  landing  provisions  (Scotsman,  May  17,  1877), 
The  chief  occupations  are  fishing  and  fowling,  and  the  exports 
are  wool,  salted  fish,  oil,  and  feathers.  St.  K.  belongs  to  the 
parish,  and  is  under  a  resident  baron  bailie.  Gaelic  is  the  com- 
mon language. 

Kildare',  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, is  bounded  N.  by  Meath,  E.  by  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  S. 
by  Carlow,  and  W.  by  Queen's  County,  King's  County,  and 
Westmeath.  Area,  654  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  83,614,  being  a 
decrease  of  30,874  since  the  census  of  1841.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  low  offshoots  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Mountains  in 
the  E.,  and  the  conical  Hill  of  Allen  (560  feet)  in  the  W.,  the 
surface  is  generally  flat.  The  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Liffey  are 
the  chief  rivers,  and  the  Bog  of  Allen  (q.  v.)  covers  36,000 
acres  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  a  deep  fertile 
loam  ;  the  climate,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  bog,  is  the 
moistest  of  any  inland  Irish  county.  In  1871,  138,146  acres 
were  under  tillage,  218,035  in  pasture,  7585  of  plantation,  and 
53,741  waste,  bog,  mountain,  <S:c.  The  rearing  of  stock  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods,  with  paper- 
making,  brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  leading  industries.  K. 
contains  limestone  and  sandstone,  and  sends  large  quantities  of 
peat  to  Dublin.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  and  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals.  The 
chief  towns  are  Athy,  Naas,  Newbridge,  and  K.  The  county 
sends  two  meinbers  to  Parliament.  Amongst  its  antiquities  are 
five  round  towers,  three  stone  crosses,  and  numerous  ruins  of 
castles  and  religious  houses. 

Eildare  (Irish  Gael.  Cill-dara,  '  church  of  the  oak,'  see 
Joyce's  Jrish  Names  and  Places,  vol.  i.  pp.  106-7),  ^  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Dublin  by  rail.  The  place  is  now  much  decayed,  but  its 
former  importance  is  attested  by  a  ruined  castle  and  cathedral,  a 
round  tower  132  feet  high,  and  many  other  antiquities.  A 
weaving-mill,  with  150  power-looms,  is  the  only  large  manufac- 
tory. Pop.  (1871)  2391. — The  Ciirragh  of  K.,  3  miles  E.  of  the 
town,  is  the  most  famous  racecourse  of  Ireland.  It  is  6  miles  long 
by  2  broad,  and  on  it  a  camp  has  been  formed  for  10,000  men. 

!Kil'ia,  a  fortified  river-port  of  Moldavia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  K.  channel  of  the  Danube,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries,  and  is  famed  for  its  caviare.    Pop.  6400. 

Eil'ian,  St.,  the  first  apostle  of  the  Franks,  was  an  Irish 
monk  who  in  686  A. d.  left  his  native  land  to  devote  himself  to 
missionary  labours,  along  with  twelve  companions,  among  them 
the  presbyter  Coloman  and  the  deacon  Donatus  or  Totman. 
Coming  to  Wiirzburg  in  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  he  was  made 
first  bishop  of  that  place  by  Pope  Conon  (687),  converted  and 
baptized  Gosbert,  the  Frankish  duke,  but  was  murdered  (689) 
by  Geilna,  wife  of  the  duke  and  at  the  same  time  his  brother's 
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widow,  whose  marriage  K.  had  pronounced  unlawful.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Neumiiuster  Kirche  at  Wiirzburg,  and  his  anniver- 
sary falls  on  July  8th. 

Kilimandja'ro  ('the  Great  Mountain'),  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Africa,  near  the  western  border  of  Zanzibar,  in  the  range 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Nile  and  tlie 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  is  thought 
to  be  about  20,000  feet  high. 

Kilkenn'y,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  is  bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  E.  by  Carlow  and 
Wexfortl,  S.  by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  Tipperaiy.  Area,  796 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  109,479.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Mount 
Brandon  in  the  E.  attaining  a  height  of  1696  feet,  while  in  the 
W.  are  the  Walsh  Mountains.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barrow 
(q.  V.)  and  its  navigable  tributaries  the  Suir  and  Nore.  The 
soil  is  argillaceous,  affording  good  tillage  and  pasture  land.  In 
1871  there  were  118,373  acres  under  tillage,  286,948  in  pasture, 
11,281  of  plantation,  and  90,074  of  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c. 
Agriculture  and  stock-rearing  are  the  chief  occupations,  and  a 
once  important  woollen  manufacture  has  now  greatly  declined. 
Anthracite  coal  of  a  sulphurous  quality  is  raised  from  fourteen 
collieries,  and  limestone,  sandstone,  and  a  fine  black  marble  are 
extensively  quarried.  K.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Its  only  towns  with  a  pop.  of  over  2000  are  K.  and  Callan. 
At  Dunmore  is  a  remarkable  stalactite  cavern,  and  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  county  may  be  noticed  the  abbeys  of  Jerpoint 
and  Graig,  Grandison  Castle,  five  round  towers,  and  the  crom- 
lech of  Kilmogue. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
Ireland,  and  itself  a  county,  is  situated  on  the  Nore,  28  miles 
N.  of  Waterford  by  rail.  It  has  a  Protestant  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  I3ih  c,  restored  in  1864;  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  erected  in  1857;  and  the  Black  Abbey  Church, 
which,  after  lying  in  ruins  since  the  Reformation,  was  re- 
stored in  1864  for  the  use  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  There 
are  several  other  religious  buildings,  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  Ormonds,  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  a  gram- 
mar-school, at  which  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Farquhar  were 
educated.  The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  of  K.  have 
greatly  declined,  and  its  chief  source  of  wealth  is  now  a  fine 
black  marble,  which  is  largely  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  (1871),  17,012.  K.  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  K.  takes  its  name  from  a  St.  Cain- 
neach  or  Canice,  who  is  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  in  his  Life  of 
Coluniba,  and  who  died  in  598.  See  Joyce's  Irish  Nantes  and 
Places  (vol.  i.  p.  140).  Strongbow  founded  a  castle  here 
(1172),  which  was  destroyed  by  Donald  O'Brien  (1193),  but 
rebuilt  by  William  le  Mareschal  (1195).  A  great  council  of 
barons  of  the  Pale  was  held  at  K.  in  1294,  and  its  parliament  of 
1367  passed  the  Statute  of  K.,  abolishing  Brehon  Law  (q.  v.). 
Richard  II.  was  entertained  here  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond  (1399), 
who  had  purchased  the  place  in  1391.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lan- 
castrian Earl  of  Desmond  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  surrendered 
to  Ireton,  after  repulsing  three  assaults  by  Cromwell  (1650). 

Killar'ney  (Irish  Gael.  Cill-air^neadh,  'the  Church  of  the 
Sloes'),  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  Kerry, 
near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  the  same 
name,  and  12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Tralee  by  rail.  After  Tralee  it 
is  the  chief  town  in  Kerry,  and  has  a  modern  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  several  handsome  hotels  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  visitors  to  the  famous  lakes.  There  is  a  slight  industry 
in  the  carving  of  articles  from  the  arbutus  tree,  which  grows 
here  wild  as  in  Italy.  Monthly  fairs  are  held  here.  Pop. 
(1871)  5195. — The  Lakes  of  K.  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
romantically  situated  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  Macgillycuddy's 
Reeks.  They  are  linked  together,  and  are  drained  by  the 
Leane,  through  Castlemain  harbour,  into  Dingle  Bay.  The 
lower  lake,  which  is  the  most  northerly,  is  by  far  the  largest, 
having  a  length  of  5  miles  and  a  breadth  of  3.  The  upper  lake 
is  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  opening  here  and  there  in 
beautiful  glens,  and  is  studded  with  woody  islets. 

Killiecrank'ie,  The  Battle  of,  was  fought  in  the  pass  or 

defile  of  Perthshire  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  27th  July 
1689.  The  forces  of  William  III.,  4000  strong,  under  General 
Mackay,  were  defeated  by  a  wild  onset  of  2500  Jacobite  High- 
landers, led  by  Graham  (q.  v.)  of  Claverhouse,  then  Viscount 
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Dundee.  But  ihe  death  of  Claverhouse  in  the  moment  of  victory 
'broke  the  only  bond  which  held  the  Highlanders  together,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  had  spread  terror  through  the 
Lowlands  melted  helplessly  away.' 

Kilmar'nock,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ayr,  on  a  small  river  of  the 
sa.me  name  which  joins  the  Irvine  close  by  the  town.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  stations  on  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Railway,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Kilmarnock  and 
Barrhead  line,  opened  in  June  1873.  has  a  fine  town 

hall,  an  opera  house,  an  athenreuni,  a  large  fever  hospital, 
several  endowed  schools  (the  Kay's  scliools),  a  public  park 
(obtained  in  1877),  to  be  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Burns, 
and  numerous  handsome  churches.  It  has  extensive  en- 
gineering works,  carpet  manufactories,  woollen  mills,  breweries, 
tanneries,  &c. ,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  field.  The 
calico-printing  for  which  the  town  was  noted  some  thirty  years 
ago  is  nearly  extinct,  but  block-cutting  for  floorcloths,  wall- 
papers, &c.,  is  cariied  on  to  some  extent.  The  district  of 
Cunningham  has  long  been  famed  for  its  '  butter  and  cheese,' 
and  K.  is  now  the  seat  of  the  greatest  cheese  show  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  October  1876  the  22d  annual  exhibition  of  dairy 
produce,  and  the  14th  cheese  fair,  was  held,  when  460  tons  of 
cheese  were  'pitched,'  representing  a  value  of  ;^35,ooo.  K. 
owes  its  name  to  a  St.  Marnock  (8th  c),  but  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  I2th  c.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1591,  and  figures  hon- 
ourably in  the  Covenanting  period.  The  first  edition  of  Burns's 
poems  was  published  here  in  1786  (reprint  and  fac  simile  by 
M'Kie,  Kilmarnock,  1867),  and  the  'Kilmarnock  wabsters'  are 
touched  off  in  one  of  his  pieces,  the  Ordination,  with  more  humour 
than  mercy.  K.  unites  with  Dumbarton,  Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Rutherglen  in  electing  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1871)  22,952.  About  a  mile  N.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Dean  Castle  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1735),  the  seat  of  the  once 
renowned  family  of  the  Boyds,  Earls  of  K.  See  M 'Kay's 
History  of  K.  (3d  ed.  1864). 

Kil'ogramme,  a  French  measure  of  weight  equivalent  to 
1000  grammes  or  2'2046  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Kilrush.'  ('the  Church  of  the  Wood  or  the  Peninsula'),  a 
seaport  and  market-town  in  Clare,  Ireland,  on  a  small  inlet  of 
the  Shannon  estuary,  36  miles  W.  of  Limerick  and  142  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Dublin,  is  a  favourite  bathing-place,  and  has  a  shel- 
tered harbour,  with  considerable  trade  in  fish,  corn,  turf,  and 
farm-produce.  K.  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  linen^;  and 
woollens,  and  quarries  of  stone  and  slate.    Pop.  (1871)  4424. 

Kilsyth',  a  town  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  13  miles  N.  E. 
of  Glasgow,  and  near  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway, 
with  stone  quarries,  and  extensive  mines  of  coal  and  iron. 
Weaving  and  paper-making  are  also  carried  on.  Pop.  (1871) 
4895.  K.  was  the  scene  of  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Covenanters 
under  Baillie,  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  August  15,  1645. 

Kilwinning,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Irvine,  and  a  station  on  the 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Railway  whence  a  branch  line  runs  to  Ardros- 
san.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  consists  mainly  of  one  long 
irregular  street.  K.  carried  on  at  one  time  an  important 
industry  in  hand  sewing  or  embroidery,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
now  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  In  the  immediate  neigh'oour- 
hood  are  the  Lglinton  ironworks,  employing  (1877)  looo  men. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  Tironensian  Abbey  of  K., 
founded  in  1 140  by  the  Constable  Hugh  de  Morville,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Winning  (8th  c),  from  whom  the  town  takes 
its  name.  Its  last  abbot  was  Gavin  Hamilton  of  the  Rosslock 
family,  an  ardent  opponent  of  John  Knox.  The  abbey  was 
destroyed  in  1560  by  order  of  the  Scottish  estates,  and  little  sur- 
vives to  enable  one  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  design  and 
magnitude  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  richness  and  splendour  of 
the  execution.  The  present  parish  church  (built  1775)  occupies 
part  of  its  site.  The  old  abbey-steeple  (103  feet  high)  fell  August 
2,  1814,  a  few  minutes  before  a  band  of  masons  was  to  have 
gone  to  its  top  to  make  repairs.  K.  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  birthplace  of  Free  Masonry  (q.  v.)  in  Scotland.  It  still  con- 
tinues the  ancient  game  of  archery,  and  has  an  annual  contest 
for  shooting  at  the  Papingo.  This  game  has  been  practised 
here  for  upwards  of  four  centuries.  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
Eglinton  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  (see 


Montgomery,  Family  of),  and  the  scene  of  a  memorable 
tournament  in  1839.    Pop.  (1871)  3598. 

Kimljerley,  Earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  born  January  7, 
1826,  succeeded  his  father  as  third  Baron  Wodehouse,  May  29, 
1846.  He  was  Under  Foreign  Secretary,  1852-56;  Envoy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  1856-58  ;  Under  Foreign  Secretary,  1859-61  ; 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1864-66  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1868-70; 
and  Colonial  Secretary,  1870-74.  His  administration  of  Ireland 
during  a  critical  period  was  firm  and  able.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Kimberley,  June  I,  1866. 

Kim'chi,  R.  David  ben  Joseph,  born  at  Narbonne  in  1 160 
(died  about  1235),  was  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator,  gram- 
marian, and  lexicographer.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  and  defended  a  natural 
and  grammatical  exegesis  at  a  time  when  his  brethren  were  almost 
all  enamoured  of  Haggadic,  Cabalistic,  and  astrological  inter- 
pretations. His  principal  work  was  Michlol  ('perfection'),  which 
consisted  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  lexicon.  Besides  which 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  earlier  Prophets 
(Joshua  to  Kings),  the  later  Prophets  (Isaiah,  &c. ),  the  Psalms, 
Ruth,  Chronicles,  and  Job,  and  a  Refutation  of  Christianity. 

Kimm'eridge  Clay,  the  lowest  member  of  the  Portland  or 
Upper  Oolites  (see  Oolitic  Series),  consisting  chiefly  of  blue 
slaty  clays  with  intermediate  bands  of  sand  or  calcareous  grit. 
It  yields  a  bituminous  clay  known  as  K.  coal,  which  burns  with 
a  yellowish  smoky  flame.  Fossil  remains  of  the  various  inver- 
tebrate groups  and  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  found — the  most 
characteristic  being  the  lamellibranch  species  Gryphea  virgula 
and  Oitrea  delioidea. 

Kimm'eridge  Coal  Money,  a  name  given  to  the  circular 
discs  of  Kimmeridge  shale  found  abundantly  in  Dorsetshire  by 
antiquaries,  who  were  long  puzzled  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of 
the  discs.  They  are  now  believed  to  be  the  refuse  parts  of  the 
solid  pieces  of  shale  from  which  the  Britons  and  Romans  turned 
bracelets  and  armlets. 

Kim'polung,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  Roumania,  79  miles 
N.W.  of  Bucharest,  and  18  S.E.  of  the  Torzburg  Pass,  in  the 
Carpathians,  by  which  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Tran; 
sylvania.    Pop.  10,970. 

Kinburn',  a  Russian  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper,  which  was  captured  by  Suwarrow  from  the  Turks,  28th 
June  1788,  and  again  from  the  Russians  by  the  French  and 
English  fleets,  17th  October  1855. 

Kincar'dineshire,  or  The  Mearns,  a  county  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Scotland,  of  triangular  form,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Aberdeen,  S.  by  Forfar,  and  E.  by  the  North  Sea.  Area  388 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  34.630.  It  has  a  rocky  coast  line  of  30 
miles,  and  extends  inland  22  miles.  On  the  coast  between 
Bervie  and  Stonehaven,  the  two  principal  towns,  are  cliff's  of 
150-300  feet.  The  E.  portion  of  the  Grampians  (with  Mount 
Battock,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  K.,  2505  feet)  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  county,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Girdle  Ness  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  To  the  S.  lies  the  E. 
part  of  Strathmore  (q.  v.),  called  the  '  How  o'  the  Mearns,'  a 
fertile  and  well-tilled  valley  of  50,000  acres,  and  there  is  also 
good  land  in  the  Dee  valley  and  on  the  coast.  About  half  of 
the  surface,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  rich  loam,  is  under  cultivation. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  gneiss  and  conglomerate  on  the  coast, 
and  granite  in  the  N.  In  1876  45,255  acres  were  under  corn, 
22,433  green  crops,  46,142  under  various  grasses,  and  6126 
in  permanent  pasture;  there  were  4748  horses,  28,504  cattle, 
32,176  sheep,  and  2523  pigs.  The  cod,  ling,  haddock,  skate, 
and  turbot  fisheries  are  bri.sk,  but  the  manufactures,  confined  to 
coarse  linens,  are  unimpoitant.  K.  sends  one  member  to  Par- 
liament. Stone  circles,  cairns,  and  memorial  stones  abound. 
Roman  coins  and  arms,  as  well  as  traces  of  Roman  camps,  have 
been  found,  and  there  are  several  ruined  towers  of  the  feudal 
period,  the  chief  being  Dunnoltar  Castle  (q.  v.). 

Kinemat'ics  (Gr.  kinema,  '  a  motion  ')  is  the  science  of  pure 
motion.  It  combines  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  differs  from  Kinetics  (q.  v.)  in  leaving  out  of 
account  the  nature  of  the  bodies  used  and  the  forces  producing 
or  called  into  action  by  the  motion.  The  description  of  a  sur- 
face by  the  motion  of  a  line,  and  of  a  curve  by  the  motion  of  a 
point,  are  familiar  instances  of  kinematical  conceptions.  The 
most  interesting  cases  of  the  K.  of  a  point  are  considered  under 
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such  headings  as  Curvature,  Cycloid,  Epicycloid,  Fluxions, 
Harmonic  Motion,  &c.,  and  need  not  liere  be  particularly 
adverted  to.  The  great  importance  of  K.  lies  not,  however,  in 
its  purely  geometrical  applications,  but  in  its  bearing  upon  phy- 
sical phenomena.  It  forms,  indeed,  the  simplest  introduction  to 
mathematical  pliysics,  and  has  recently  been  applied  with  sin- 
gular success  to  the  more  practical  departments  of  science,  such 
as  the  theory  of  machines  and  engineering  generally.  The 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  or  of  any  relatively  fixed  system  of  points 
is  completely  determined  if  the  motion  of  any  three  points  not 
in  the  same  straight  line  be  so.  If  any  plane  figure  suffer  dis- 
placement in  its  plane,  the  displacement  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  rotation  round  a  fixed  point  in  the  plane,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  and  final  positions  of  any  arbitrary  line  in 
the  figure.  A  succession  of  displacements  may  then  be  repre- 
sented by  a  succession  of  rotations  round  a  series  of  points,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  displacement.  By  joining  these 
points  a  polygon  is  obtained,  which  is  definitely  fixed  for  the 
given  motion.  Now,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  can  be  drawn 
in  the  figure  a  second  polygon  which  has  its  sides  equal,  each  to 
each,  to  those  of  the  fixed  polygon,  and  which  by  rolling  upon 
this  fixed  polygon  gives  the  complete  motion  to  the  figure.  By 
supposing  the  successive  displacements  small  enough,  the  sides 
of  these  polygons  may  be  diminished  indefinitely,  and  the  poly- 
gons become  ultimately  for  a  continuous  finite  displacement  con- 
tinuous curves.  Hence  any  displacement  of  a  rigid  solid  in 
directions  wholly  perpendicular  to  a  fixed  line  may  be  produced 
by  the  rolling  of  one  cylinder  fixed  in  the  solid  upon  another 
fixed  in  space — the  axes  of  the  cylinders  being  parallel  to  the 
fixed  line.  The  point  about  which  the  figure  at  any  instant  is 
rotating  is  called  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation.  (See 
Rotation.)  The  application  of  these  and  other  purely  kine- 
matical  theorems  to  the  theory  of  machines  has  been  given 
in  an  admirable  treatise  on  I'heoretische  Kinematik  (1874-5) 
by  Professor  Reuleaux  of  Berlin,  translated  by  Professor  Ken- 
nedy of  University  College,  London  (1876).  See  also  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy's  Kinetnatical  Models,  one  of  the  science  lectures 
delivered  at  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Exhibition  in  1876. 
Another  very  important  class  of  kinematical  problems  will  be 
considered  under  the  article  Strain.  K.,  with  many  of  its 
applications  to  the  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces,  forms  the  first 
preliminary  chapter  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Kinet'ics  is  the  branch  of  Djmamics  (q.  v.)  which  investigates 
the  motions  of  a  material  system  resulting  from  the  action  of 
given  forces,  or  discovers  the  combination  of  forces  necessary  to 
produce  a  given  motion.  The  simplest  problems  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  motion  of  a  single  particle  under  the  action 
of  a  single  force,  and  for  problems  of  this  nature  Newton's  first 
and  second  laws  of  motion  (see  Motion,  Laws  of)  are  neces- 
sary and  sufficient.  The  introduction  of  conditions  of  restraint, 
such  as  that  the  motion  takes  place  in  a  resisting  medium  or 
along  a  definite  path,  results  only  in  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
the  mathematical  analysis.  When,  however,  the  motion  of  two 
or  more  particles  in  physical  connection  is  to  be  investigated,  a 
further  principle  is  necessary,  which  is  fully  supplied  by  New- 
ton's third  law.  In  the  scholium  to  this  law  Newton  reckons 
the  forces  of  resistance  against  acceleration  as  reactions  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  actions  which  produce  the  acceleration.  In 
other  word?:,  all  the  forces  acting  upon  a  system  form  with  the 
reactions  against  acceleration  an  equilibrating  set  of  forces;  and 
this  is  the  explicit  statement  of  the  principle  enunciated  by 
D'Alembert  in  1742,  and  still  known  by  his  name.  Its  symbolic 
representation  enables  us  to  write  down  at  once  the  equations 
of  motion  for  any  system  for  which  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
have  been  investigated.  This  principle  Lagrange  made  the 
basis  of  his  Mkanique  Analytique  {1788),  a  work  which  con- 
tains theorems  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  generality,  and 
is  to  be  ranked  along  with  Newton's  Principia  (1687)  and 
Laplace's  Mecanique  Cileste  (1798-1825).  To  Laplace  we  owe 
the  first  use  in  the  theory  of  attraction  of  that  function  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Potential  (q.  v.) ;  while  Lagrange  developed 
in  his  remarkable  system  of  generalised  co-ordinates  a  general 
method  for  the  solution  of  any  dynamic  problem.  The  whole 
investigation  turns  upon  the  mathematical  treatment  of  a  certain 
quadratic  function  of  the  rates  at  which  the  generalised  co- 
ordinates vary.  This  function  is  now  recognised  as  the  kinetic 
energy  (see  Energy)  of  the  system,  and  is  the  characteristic 
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element  in  Maupertius'  principle  of  least  action  (see  Action, 
Principle  of  Least),  the  importance  of  which  in  dynamical 
science  was  first  fully  appreciated  by  Lagrange.  The  principle 
of  Varying  Action,  an  extension  of  the  above  by  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  of  Dublin,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  development 
since  the  time  of  the  French  physicists.  This  principle  led,  in 
the  hands  of  its  inventor,  to  a  general  dynamic  theory,  by  which 
the  whole  motion  of  any  conservative  system  is  determined  by 
means  of  a  single  function  known  as  Hamilton's  Characteristic 
Function.  It  is  the  so-called  action,  and  is  a  function  of  the 
co-ordinates  and  of  a  constant  which  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic 
and  potential  energies  of  the  system.  There  are  several  special 
departments  of  K.  which  have  not  here  been  touched  upon,  and 
will  be  mentioned  merely  for  reference,  such  are  hydrokinetics  and 
electrokinetics,  which  are  discussed  under  HYDRODYNAMICS  and 
Electricity.  See  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy; 
Tait  and  Steele's  Dynamics  of  a  Particle ;  Clerk  Maxwell's 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  ;  and  the  numerous  elementary  text- 
books upon  mechanics  and  dynamics. 

King,  the  chief  of  a  nation,  first  in  rank  and  power,  holding 
a  permanent  life  office,  and,  at  least  in  the  modem  conception, 
personally  irresponsible  for  his  actions.  He  may  be  either  here- 
ditary or  elective,  his  power  absolute  or  limited ;  while  the  office 
itself  may  be  open  to  both  sexes,  or  confined  to  males  alone,  and 
religious  consecration  may  or  may  not  be  essential  to  its  due  in- 
vestiture. Still  the  germ  of  all  kingship  lies  involved  in  the 
word  king,  which  is  identical  with  the  Sansk.  janaka,  '  father,' 
both  springing  from  the  same  root  as  the  Eng.  kin,  the  Gr.  genos, 
and  the  Lat.  gigno.  From  the  head  of  a  household  the  title 
passed  to  the  head  of  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  nation,  the  power  of  its 
holders  always  increasing  proportionately  to  the  decrease  in  their 
number.  The  further  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  a  people,  the 
greater  we  find  to  have  been  the  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  the 
smallest  of  which  was  formed,  probably,  by  the  absorption  of 
states,  similar  in  nature  to,  but  smaller  than  itself.  In  this 
process  of  natural  selection,  two  leading  principles  were  at  work 
— those  of  election  and  hereditary  succession.  By  the  one  the 
people  had  a  voice  in  the  appointing  of  their  leader  ;  by  the 
other  he  must  come  of  a  chosen  and  divine  stock,  he  must  be 
able  to  claim  founder's  kin  with  Zeus  or  Woden.  Thus  only 
would  he  be  the  noblest  of  a  noble  line.  At  first  the  K.  was 
the  chieftain  of  his  people,  not  the  holder  of  a  territorial  dignity. 
We  meet  early  with  a  K.  of  the  English,  an  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  a  Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  such  titles  as  K.  of  Eng- 
land or  France  are  comparatively  modern  ;  they  belong  to  a 
later  age  when  kingship  had  passed  from  chieftainship  of  a  people 
to  lordship  of  the  soil.  Only  as  lands,  originally  held  in  trust 
for  the  nation,  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  K.'s  personal 
estate,  did  men  begin  to  ask  why  those  lands  should  not  pass, 
like  any  other  territorial  possession,  by  a  fixed  law  of  succession, 
and  Primogeniture  (q.  v.)  became  the  rule  of  their  transmission. 
Again,  the  conceptions  of  an  Emperor  (q.  v.)  were  blended 
with  those  of  a  K.,  and  the  modern  theory  grew  up  by  which 
the  Crown  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  the  original 
grantor  of  all  landed  property,  the  source  of  the  national  assem- 
bly itself.  In  England,  however,  isolated  from  Roman  influ- 
ences, the  primitive  institution  remained  least  altered.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  deceased  sovereign  obtained  a  preference,  but  no 
more.  We  often  speak  of  Harold,  Stephen,  and  John  as 
usurpers,  but  if  they  were  such,  then  Alfred,  Eadvcard  the  Con- 
fessor, and,  in  more  recent  times,  William  III.  and  his  successors 
were  usurpers  likewise.  And  as  the  English  nation  retained  its 
elective  rights,  so  too  it  retained  its  power  of  deposition.  Thrice 
before  and  twice  since  the  Conquest  has  a  K.  been  deprived  of 
his  kingly  office,  whilst  in  three  instances,  though  not  formally 
deposed,  he  has  been  removed  from  all  authority.  Elsewhere, 
on  the  Continent,  hereditary  descent  triumphed  over  election, 
and  the  more  firmly  established  it  became,  the  greater  were  the 
convulsions  and  alterings  of  old  landmarks  when  from  any  cause 
it  was  once  broken  through.  Hence,  nowhere  plainer  than  in 
England  can  modern  kingship  be  traced  to  its  primeval  source. 
Here  its  stream  may  have  widened  and  changed  much  of  its  early 
character,  but  it  remains  essenti.illy  the  same  waters,  hemmed  in 
by  the  same  banks — Victoria  is  the  descendant  of  Cerdic  and 
Cymric,  as  her  Parliament  is  the  continuation  of  the  West  Saxon 
Witenagemot.  See  Freeman's  Comparative  Politics  (Lond,  1873), 
and  vol.  i.  of  his  Norman  Conquest  (Oxf.  1870). 
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Kingllird  {Tyrannus  intrepidus),  or  Tyrant  Flycatclier, 
a  species  of  Insessorial  birds  belonging  to  the  section  Denti- 
rostres,  and  to  the  family  Muscicapida  or  Flycatchers.  The 
K.  arrives  in  the  United  States  in  April,  and  leaves  on  its 
southward  journey  at  the  close  of  autumn.  It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  its  tyrannical  and  active  habits.  The  plumage  is 
ashen-grey  above;  the  head  black,  and  provided  vcith  an  erectile 
crest  of  feathers  of  an  orange  hue  at  their  bases.  The  tail  is 
black,  tipped  with  white  ;  the  under  parts,  of  a  greyish-white 
hue.    The  average  length  is  8  inches. 

Bling-cliu,  a  walled  city  of  China,  province  of  Hu-pe,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang.  It  lies  150  miles  W.  of  Hankow, 
and  is  of  some  military  importance.    Pop.  500,000. 

King'  Crab  {Limulus),  or  Molucca  Crab,  the  popular 
name  of  a  peculiar  genus  of  Crustaceans,  forming  the  type  of  a 
special  order,  that  of  the  Xiphosura  ('  sword-tailed '),  whilst 
the  curious  extinct  forms  included  in  the  order  Eurypterida — 
such  as  the  Pterygotus — are  nearly  related  to  the  living  K.  C. 
In  these  crustaceans  the  head  and  chest  form  a  large  convex 
buckler  of  horse-shoe  shape,  bearing  unstalked,  compound  eyes 
on  its  upper  surface.  '  The  mouth  has  a  small  labrum  or  upper 
lip,  and  six  pairs  of  appendages  in  the  form  of  legs  provided 
with  nipping-claws,  the  bases  of  these  legs  being  spinous,  and 
serving  as  jaws.  The  first  pair  of  appendages  represents  the 
antenucB  or  feelers.  The  abdominal  segments — six  in  number — 
bear  the  gills  and  reproductive  organs,  covered  by  an  opercuhtm, 
on  their  under  surface ;  and  the  telson  or  last  joint  of  the  body 
is  prolonged  to  form  a  long  spinous  tail,  from  which  the  name 
Xiphosura  has  been  derived.  This  tail  is  used  by  these  crabs 
as  a  lever  in  enabling  them  to  alter  their  position  in  the  water. 
The  Limulus  polyphenius  is  the  common  species.  The  K.  Crabs 
occur  in  the  Indian  and  Japanese  Seas,  and  are  also  found  on 
the  N.  American  coasts.  Their  eggs  are  considered  delicacies 
by  the  Malays,  who  use  the  spinous  tails  to  form  spear-heads. 

King'fislier,  the  name  given  to  various  Ir.sessorial  birds  be- 
longing to  the  section  Fissiiostres  (q.  v.).  The  genus  Alcedo,  to 
which  the  common  K.  {A.  ispida)  belongs,  is  distinguished  by 
a  long  bill,  the  nostrils  being  of  oblique  form,  and  covered  by 
a  plumed  scale.  The  second  and  third  quills  are  the  longest. 
The  tail  is  short,  and  the  hinder  toe  stout  and  broad.  This 
bird  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Britain,  and  has  varying  hues 
of  dark  green  and  glossy  blue  on  the  upper  parts,  the  under 
parts  being  chestnut,  and  the  throat  and  breast  white.  The 
average  length  is  7  inches.  The  K.  is  usually  of  solitary  habits, 
and  may  be  known  by  its  quick  rapid  flight  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  which  its  characteristic  food  is  found.  It  is  extremely 
deft  in  catching  fish,  and  will  sit  motionless  for  long  periods 
watching  the  water  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Small  fishes 
are  swallowed  at  once,  prey  of  larger  bulk  being  dashed  against 
stones  so  as  to  soften  it  prior  to  its  being  swallowed.  The 
nest  is  made  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  usually  found  in  a 
■  deserted  rabbit  or  rat  hole.  The  eggs  number  from  six  to  eight, 
'  and  are  of  a  pinkish  colour.  Within  the  nest  the  rejected  scales 
and  bones  of  fislies  may  be  found.  The  tiny  K.  (A/cvone 
pusilla)  inhabits  N.  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  resembles 
the  common  K.  in  habits.  Its  colour  is  blue.  The  azure  K. 
{A.  azurea)  inhabits  New  S.  Wales.  Of  other  species,  one  of 
the  best-known  is  the  belted  K.  {Ceryle  Alcyon)  of  N.  America, 

which  has  a  head-crest  of 
feathers,  and  is  blue  on  the 
upper  parts,  a  belt  of  blue 
crossing  the  chest.  Its  length 
is  about  12  inches.  The  tri- 
dactylous  K.  (Ceyx  tridactyla) 
inhabits  Java  and  the  E. 
Archipelago  generally;  a  well- 
known  Australian  form  being 
the  Halcyon  Sancta.  The 
great  African  K.  ( Ceryle  max- 
ima)  is  found  in  W.  Africa, 
and  attains  a  length  of  15 
inches.  Its  colour  is  an  ashen 
grey  mottled  with  brown. 
By  the  ancients  the  K.  was 
credited  with  marvellous 
powers  of  stilling  the  tempestuous  sea,  and  of  bringing  forth  its 


American  Kingfisher. 


young  upon  a  floating  nest.  Hence  has  arisen  the  metaphor 
'halcyon-days,'  &c.    See  Halcyon  Days. 

King  George's  Sound,  an  inlet  on  the  S.  coast  of  Western 
Australia,  containing  a  good  roadstead  and  two  sheltered  har- 
bours. The  entrance  is  in  35°  6' S.  lat.,  n8°  E.  long.  The 
only  present  importance  of  K.  G.  S.  is  as  a  coaling  station  for 
the  mail  steamers  running  between  Ceylon  and  Melbourne. 

Kinglake,  Alexander  William,  the  historian  of  the 
Crimean  War,  was  bom  in  l8li,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  practised  at  the  Chancery  bar  from  1837  to 
1856,  and  was  member  for  Bridgewater  from  1857  to  1868.  His 
first  work,  Eiithen,  a  graceful  and  popular  account  of  Eastern 
travel,  appeared  in  1844.  He  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  in  1863,  the  fifth,  which  deals  with 
the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in  1875.  A  cabinet  edition,  in  6  vols., 
is  in  course  of  publication  ;  the  fifth  vol.  appeared  in  June  1877. 
Both  in  literature  and  Parliament  he  has  been  a  bitter  opponent 
of  French  imperialism. 

Eling's  Bench.    See  Queen's  Bench. 

King's  Book.  By  36  Henry  III.  c.  3,  it  is  enacted  that 
commissioners  shall  be  appointed  in  every  diocese  to  certify  the 
value  of  every  ecclesiastical  benefice  and  preferment,  and  accord- 
ing to  this  valuation  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  in  future  to 
be  collected  and  paid.  This  valor  ecclesiasticus  is  what  is  called 
the  K.  B.  A  transcript  of  it  is  given  in  Ecton's  Thesaurus  and 
Bacon's  Liber  Regis.  But  the  whole  of  this  document  has  been 
printed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  public  records,  and  copies  distributed  to  many  public  in- 
stitutions. 

Kings,  Books  of,  which  are  reckoned  as  one  book  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  division  into  two  having 
been  introduced  from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  in  the  1 6th  c,  are 
a  continuation  of  the  narrative  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (q.  v.). 
They  contain  the  annals  of  the  Israelites  from  the  accession  of 
Solomon  (b.  c.  1016)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chailnezzar  (587).  See  Jews.  Regarding  the  author  of  the  Books 
of  Kings,  tradition— in  theTalmud,  Rabbis,  and  Christian  Fathers 
— points  to  Jeremiah,  and  the  prophetico-didactic  character  of  the 
books  favours  the  opinion,  besides  the  similarity  of  2  Kings 
xxiv.  18,  XXV.  30  to  Jeremiah  lii.  Some  find  a  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  13th 
year  of  Josiah,  from  which  time  till  the  carrying  away  of  Jehoia- 
chin  was  sixty-six  years,  and  think  it  more  probable  that  the 
author  was  Baruch,  who  edited  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (q.  v.). 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1441  by 
Henry  VI.  as  an  appendage  to  his  earlier  foundation  of  Eton 
College  (q.  v.),  and  reconstituted  in  1443  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Under  the  new  statutes  of  1861,  it  consists  of  a  provost,  at  least 
forty-six  fellows,  and  at  least  forty-eight  scholars.  The  fellow- 
ships are  open  to  all  members  of  the  college  who  have  taken 
their  B.  A.,  and  whose  standing  after  such  degree  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  years.  Of  the  scholarships,  twenty-four  of;^8o  value, 
with  rooms,  commons,  and  tuition  free,  are  appropriated  to  the 
scholars  of  Eton  ;  whilst  the  others,  oi £fi,o,  with  free  tuition,  are 
open.  The  college  gives  away  eight  exhibitions  and  fourteen 
prizes,  and  presents  to  thirty-eight  livings.  In  1876  it  had 
thirty-six  undergraduates.  Its  chapel,  the  glory  of  Cambridge, 
was  commenced  in  1446  and  completed  in  1532,  and  is  in  the 
Late  Perpendicular  style.  Its  internal  dimensions  are — length, 
209  feet ;  breadth,  45^  ;  height,  76.  The  fan  tracery  of  its  un- 
supported stone  roof,  the  fifteen  ancient  stained-glass  windows, 
and  the  richness  of  the  carvings,  render  this  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  architecture  in  England.  The  remaining  buildings  are 
mostly  of  a  later  date. 

King's  Counsel  or  Queen's  Counsel  is  a  rank  given  to 
certain  barristers  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  certain  ad- 
vocates in  Scotland.  The  office  is  honorary,  but  it  gives  a  right 
of  precedence  in  all  the  law  courts. 

King's  County,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
Ireland,  lies  between  Kildare  on  the  E.  and  Roscommon  and 
Galway  on  the  W.,  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
Shannon.  Area,  772  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  75,900.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains,  watered  by 
the  Brosna  and  the  head  streams  of  the  Boyne  and  Barrow,  occu- 
pied in  great  part  by  the  Bog  of  Allen  (q.  v. ),  and  traversed  by 
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the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Dublin  and  Galvvay  Railway.  Ex- 
clusively an  agricultural  county  it  has  a  good  loamy  soil  in  many 
parts,  and  is  distributed  (187 1)  as  follows  : — 130,583  acres  under 
tillage;  222,680  in  pasture;  8129  in  plantation;  1733  under 
rivers  and  lakes  ;  and  130,860  in  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c. 
There  is  better  farming  here  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  holdings  are  on  an  average  of  about  39  acres. 
Grazing  is  carried  on  extensively  along  the  valley  of  the  Sliaunon, 
and  sheep-farming  in  the  uplands  in  the  N.  bordering  on  W. 
Meath,  The  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  its 
chief  town  is  Tullamore.  There  are  many  Danish  raths,  ruined 
castles,  and  ecclesiastical  remains,  such  as  the  Abbey  of  Clonmac- 
noise  (Irish  Gael.  Clain-mu-Nois,  'the  retreat  of  the  sons  of  the 
noble,'  or  more  probably,  'the  meadow  of  the  son  of  Nos'),  of  date 
548.  The  great  tribe  of  the  O'Connors  were  the  former  posses- 
sors of  the  country,  which  was  assigned  to  English  settlers  and 
made  shirelands  in  1557  under  the  names  of  King's  and  Queen's 
County  in  honour  of  Pliilip  and  Mary. 

King's  Evil.    See  Scrofula. 

King's  or  Queen's  Evidence.  A  criminal  allowed  to 
become  a  witness  against  an  accomplice  is  so  called.  In  Eng- 
land the  admission  is  held  to  infer  a  promise  of  recommenda'iun 
to  mercy.  In  Scotland,  by  the  mere  act  of  calling  an  accomplice 
as  a  witness,  the  prosecutor  forfeits  his  title  to  proceed  against 
him  for  the  crime  in  question. 

Kings'ley,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Devon- 
shire, I2lh  June  1819,  entered  Magdalen  College,  Cambriilge, 
184.0,  was  appointed  curate  of  Eversley,  Hampshire,  1842,  and 
rector,  1844,  and  married  at  the  same  time  a  dau<^hter  of  Mr. 
Grenfell,  M.  P.  His  first  publication  was  Village  Sermons.  In 
1S48  appeared  the  Saint's  Tragtdy,  of  which  Bunsen  remarked 
that  it  proved  the  author  capable  of  continuing  Shakespeare's 
great  series  of  historic  dramas.  Though  wanting  in  definiteness, 
it  is  a  powerful  delineation  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
of  the  natural  struggle  of  the  pure  affection  against  the  repres- 
sions and  mortifications  inculcated  by  a  medieval  priesthood. 
Alton  Locke  was  published  in  1849,  and  is  perhaps  liis  most 
powerful  work.  It  earned  him  the  title  of  the  'Chartist 
parson,'  and  contains  vigorous  descriptions  of  London  life 
among  the  working  classes,  wuh  sociological  views  suited  to  the 
author's  sympathies.  Yeast  followed  in  185 1,  and  developed 
the  same  problems  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 
It  abounds  with  passages  of  the  most  intense  and  in- 
dignant realism.  Hypatia  in  1853  and  Wesiivard  Hot  in 
1858  are  historical  novels,  the  former  handling  with  much 
brilliance  and  some  inaccuracy  the  advance  of  early  Christianity 
in  the  face  of  paganism,  the  latter,  with  fiery  emphasis  and 
intense  realisation  of  the  circumstances,  painting  the  opening  of 
the  New  World  to  the  Elizabethan  voyagers.  In  1859  K.  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  Canon  of 
Chester  (1869),  and  Canon  of  Westmuister  (1873).  He  died  at 
Everbley,  January  23,  1875.  After  1858  his  natural  force  began 
to  abate,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  his  works  there  may  be 
found  an  admirable  vvholesomeness  of  tone,  an  incisive  honesty 
of  expression,  and  an  ardent,  chivalric,  yet  practical  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  other  works  are  Sermons  on 
National  SJibjects,  PhaeOion,  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  Glau- 
cus.  The  Heroes,  Two  Years  Ago,  The  IVater- Babies,  Hereward, 
Madam  Hot.v  and  Lady  IVhy  ;  At  Last:  a  Christmas  in  the  IVest 
Indies.  K.  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  novelist  and  social  reformer. 
Some  of  his  lyrics  are  among  ihe  truest  and  tenderest  written 
in  modern  times.  0  Mary,  go  and  call  the  Cattle  Home  ;  Ihree 
Fishers  iveut  Sailing  out  into  the  IVest,  &c.,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  sung.  See  Charles  Kingsley;  His  Letters  and  Memo- 
ries of  His  Life,  edited  by  his  wife  (Lond.  1876).— Henry  K, 
brother  of  the  above,  born  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Devon,  in 
1830,  was  educated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  lived  in 
Australia  from  1853  to  1858.  He  earned  great  popularity  as  a 
novelist,  his  chief  works  being  Geoffrey  Hamlyn  (1859),  Ravens- 
hoe  (1861),  Austin  Elliot  (1863),  'J he  Hillyars  and  Burtons 
(1865),  Old  Margaret  (1871),  and  Number  Seienteen  (1875). 
From  1869  to  1 87 1  he  edited  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review.  K. 
died  May  24,  1876. 

King's  Lynn,  or  Lynn  Regis,  a  port  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Ouse,  4  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Wash,  and  90  N.N.E.  of  London  by 
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rail.  It  has  several  good  churches,  the  W.  Norfolk  Hospital, 
and  a  grammar  school.  There  is  a  considerable  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  chief  imports  are  coal,  timber,  wine, 
spirits,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  oilcake.  In  1875  there  entered 
and  cleared  the  port  1587  vessels,  of  207,821  tons.  Pop.  (1871) 
17,266.    The  town  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 

KingS-of-Axms,  the  chief  officers  of  the  Heralds'  College 
(q.  v.),  are  three  in  number — Garter,  Norroy,  and  Clarenceux. 
Of  these  Garter  (instituted  1417)  is  head,  while  Norroy  and 
Clarenceux  are  provincial  kings  of  the  country  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Trent  respectively.  A  fourth  king-of-arms — Bath  or  Gloucester 
— attached  (1725)  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath  (q.  v.),  and  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  Principality  of  Wales,  has  no  place  in 
the  Heraldic  Chapter.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  each  their 
king-of-arms — Lyon  (q.  v.)  in  the  former,  and  Ulster  (g.  v.)  in 
the  latter  country. 

King'ston,  the  capital  and  chief  commercial  town  of  Jamaica, 
lies  on  a  splendid  landlocked  harbour  in  the  S.W.  of  the  island, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Spanish  Town  by  rail,  and  in  a  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is  supplied  with  good  drinking 
water  by  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  has  no  important  buildings, 
but  is  surrounded  by  rich  sugar-plantations  and  numerous  villas 
and  gardens.  The  harbour  is  enclosed  on  the  S.  by  a  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  defended  by  several  strong  forts.  In  1870  the  value 
of  tlie  exports,  mainly  rum,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  dye-woods,  was 
;^i,263,i62,  and  of  the  imports  320,030,  In  spite  of  the 
land  and  sea  breezes  the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  there  is  much 
yellow  fever.  Pop.  35,000.  K.  was  founded  after  Port  Royal 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1 692,  and  named 
in  honour  of  William  HI.  It  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1782,  and  again  in  1843.  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in  1856. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  on 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  95  miles  S  W.  of 
Ottawa,  and  172  W.S.W.  of  Montreal  by  rail,  is  next  to  Quebec 
the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  Dominion.  In  1870  it 
had  seventeen  churches  of  various  denominations  (including  a 
Catholic  and  an  Anglican  cathedral),  three  banks,  three  news- 
papers, and  numerous  benevolent  and  educational  institutions. 
There  are  fine  wharves,  well  adapted  for  the  large  grain-shipping 
trade,  and  extensive  ship-yards,  besides  foundries,  machine  and 
piano  factories,  breweries,  tanneries,  &c.  With  Queen's  Univer- 
sity (founded  in  1841)  was  incorporated  (1866)  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  former  with  eight,  the  latter 
with  twelve  professors.  K.  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  French 
fort  of  Frontenac  (1673-1758),  the  present  city  having  been 
founded  in  1 784  and  incorporated  in  1838.  Pop.  (1871)  12,407, 
who  return  two  members — one  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
one  to  the  Provincial  Parliament. 

Kingston-upon-Thames,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  12  miles  S.W.  of  London  by  rail,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
five-arched  stone  bridge  and  an  iron  railway  viaduct.  Besides 
the  fine  cruciform  parish  church,  there  are  six  district  churches, 
a  grammar-school,  town-hall,  &c.  Malting  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. The  parish  includes  several  important  suburbs,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  villas,  whicli  have  sprung  up  of  late  years. 
From  antiquities  discovered  near  the  town,  it  has  been  identified 
with  the  Roman  Tamesa  ;  the  first  English  name  Moreford  was 
changed  to  Cyningestun,  from  its  being  the  coronation-place  of 
the  early  English  kings,  the  stone  on  which  the  monarch  sat 
during  the  ceremony  now  standing  near  the  Assize  Court.  Pop. 
of  municipal  borough  (1871)  15,263. 

Kingstown,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  on  Dublin  Bay,  6  miles 
S.E.  of  Dublin  by  rail,  is  a  place  of  growing  impoitance,  being 
the  station  for  the  Liverpool  and  Holyhead  mails.  Its  harbour, 
constructed  in  1816  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  ;,^700,ooo,  has  an 
area  of  251  acres,  and  is  protected  by  two  piers,  3500  and  4950 
feet  in  length.  K.  is  also  a  fashionable  watering  place,  and  has 
fine  hotels,  baths,  villas,  and  racecourse,  &c.  The  older  name, 
Dunleary  (Irish  Gael.  Laeghaire's  Dun,  '  the  hill  of  Laeghairr,' 
king  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick),  was  changed  to  K. 
in  honour  of  a  visit  of  George  IV.  in  1821,  at  which  time  it  was 
a  mere  fishing  village  and  collier  haven.    Pop.  (1871)  16,378. 

Kingstown,  the  capital  of  the  British  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies,  on  an  inlet  which  forms  a  good  harbour.  It  is  well 
built  and  fortified,  and  has  fine  botanical  gardens.    Pop.  500a 
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Elng's  Yellow,  a  pigment  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
sesqui-oxide  and  the  golden  yellow  sesqui-sulphide  of  arsenic. 
See  Orpiment. 

King-te-CMng,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Kiang-Si,  China, 
on  the  Tchang-Kiang,  56  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Pojang.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  porcelain  industry  in  the 
empire,  and  has  a  pop.  of  200,ocx3. 

King'wood,  a  scarce  and  beautiful  Brazilian  wood  believed 
to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Dalbei gia  {Triptoleiiiaa). 

Eonk'el,  Johaun  Gottfried,  born  iith  August  1815  at 
Oberliassel  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  became  (1838)  a  pastor  at  Bonn 
and  '  Docent '  in  Church  History,  but  after  his  marriage  (1843), 
chiefly  studied  the  history  of  art,  of  which  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  1846,  having  published  (1845)  -Di'  Altchristluhe 
Kttnst,  the  fir.-<t  part  of  a  great  work  never  completed.  K.  was 
an  active  socialist  in  1848,  but  was  seized  (June  1849),  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which  he  escaped  Nov- 
ember 1850.  For  some  years  he  taught  in  England  German 
and  the  history  of  art,  of  which  last  he  became  professor  at 
Ziirich  in  1866.  A  collection  of  Gedichte  by  K.  has  passed 
through  nine  editions  (1843-73),  ^  longer  poem,  Otto  der 
Schiitz,  reached  its  34th  in  1875. 

tfin.  Next  of.    See  Next  of  Kin. 

Kiimaird's'  Head,  a  high  promontory  near  Fraserburgh,  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Aberdeen,  20  miles  E.  of  Banff,  with  a  light- 
house 120  feet  high. 

Ki'no,  the  name  of  various  astringent  gums.  The  Indian  K. 
is  derived  from  Ptetocarpus  marsupmm,  and  the  African  from 
P.  erinaceus,  both  large  trees  belonging  to  Le^uminoscz.  It  is 
extracted  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  from  which  the  juice 
exudes,  and  hardening  into  a  brittle  mass  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  is  easily  broken  into  little  angular  shining  fragments  of  a 
bright  ruby  colour,  in  which  state  it  comes  to  market.  Several 
species  of  the  Australian  genus  Eucalyptus,  also  yield  a  red 
resinous  juice  which  consolidates  into  a  substance  resembling 
K.,  and  the  dhak  (Butea  frondosa)  supplies  largely  Bengal  K., 
used  by  the  natives  for  tanning  leather.  The  K.  of  Materia 
Medica  is  the  Indian  import  obtained  from  P.  marsupium,  and 
is  employed  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.,  much  as  catechu.  It 
contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid. 

Kinross'-shire,  after  Clackmannan  the  smallest  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Perthshire,  S.  and  E. 
by  Fife,  is  12  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  13  from  E.  to  W. 
Area,  78  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  7198.  K.  is  mainly  an  un- 
dulating tract  of  low  hills  surrounding  Loch  Leven  (q.  v.),  and 
drained  by  it.  The  Ochils  skirt  the  N.,  and  the  Cleish  Hills 
the  S.,  while  the  Lomond  Hills  occupy  the  E.  The  soil  is  in 
general  gravelly,  but  becomes  richer  N.  and  W.  of  the  lake,  and 
the  chief  formation  is  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  with  coal  measures 
in  the  S.  In  1876,  7630  acres  were  under  corn,  4021  in  green 
crops,  11,208  under  various  grasses,  and  8518  in  permanent  pas- 
ture ;  while  horses  numbered  loii,  cattle  6133,  sheep  23,155, 
and  pigs  597.  K.  unites  with  Clackmannan  in  sending  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Kinross,  the  county  town,  14  miles  by  rail 
from  Dunfermline,  had  (1871)  1926,  and  Milnathort,  2  miles  by 
rail  to  the  N.E.,  1312  inhaiiitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tartan  shawls. 

Kinsale'  (Irish  Gael.  Ceannsaile,  '  head  of  the  brine '),  a  sea- 
port of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Bandon,  which  forms  K.  Harbour,  and  14 
miles  S.  S.W.  of  Cork  by  rail.  The  sheltered  harbour  affords 
anchorage  for  300  vessels,  but  its  foreign  commerce  has  been 
wholly  absorbed  by  Cork,  while  the  fishing-craft,  which  m 
1850  numbered  798,  had  in  1875  fallen  to  barely  half  that  num- 
ber. K.  is,  however,  a  much-frequented  bathing-place,  and  has 
a  town-hall,  barracks,  assembly-rooms,  &c.  It  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  5530;  of  parliamentary 
borough  (including  part  of  Ringcuran)  7050.  K.  is  an  ancient 
place,  having  given  title  to  the  De  Courcy  family  since  1 181. 
It  was  burnt  in  1594,  seized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1601,  and  was 
the  place  where  James  II.  landed  from  France  in  1689. 

Kintyre'.    See  Cantire. 

Kiosk',  an  eastern  garden  pavilion,  open  on  all  sides,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome  supported  on  pillars ;  also,  a  latticed 


chamber,  projecting  from  the  upper  story  of  a  building,  common 
in  Turkish  and  Persian  palaces. 

Kip'tshak,  or  Deshti-K.  {i.e.,  'Steppe  of  K.'),  the  name 
given  by  Eastern  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  wide  district 
watered  by  the  lower  Ural,  Volga,  Don,  and  Dnieper,  and  inhabited 
by  rude  nomads,  chiefly  of  Turkish  stock,  but  better  known  as  the 
name  of  the  western  quarter  of  the  empire  of  Genghis  Khan, 
which  fell  to  his  eldest  son  Jujy,  and  which  stretched  from  the 
interior  of  European  Russia  and  the  Caucasus  eastwards  to  Dzun- 
garia,  and  from  Siberia  southwards  to  the  Caspian,  the  Ural, 
and  the  Sir.  Jujy  died  early,  but  his  successor  Batu  conquered 
all  the  rest  of  Russia,  and  made  his  way  to  Silesia.  The  K. 
empire  or  territory  of  the  'Golden  Horde'  (from  Mongol  ordo, 
'a  tent'),  was  broken  up  in  the  15th  c.  into  the  khanates  of 
Kasan,  Astrakhan,  and  Krim,  which  passed  into  Russia  re- 
spectively in  1552,  1554,  1783. 

Kirlby,  Rev.  William,  was  bom  at  Witnesham,  Suffolk, 
19th  September  1759,  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  holy  orders  in  1782.  From  his  mother  he  received  the 
first  initiative  towards  zoological  study.  In  1788  K.  became  a 
member  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  which  was  newly  started,  con- 
tributed (1793)  A  Description  of  Ihree  New  Species  of  Hirudo, 
and  other  papers  during  the  next  few  years.  A  Monograph  Con- 
cerning English  Bees  appeared  (1802) ;  The  Introduction  to 
Entomology,  written  along  with  Spence  (1826)  ;  Habits  and 
Instincts  of  Animals  (1830),  a  Bridgewater  treatise.  K.  was 
honorary  president  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Geographical  Societies,  and  corresponding  member 
of  many  foreign  societies.  He  died  14th  July  1850.  K.  was  a 
good  observer,  but  his  contributions  to  science  were  made  chiefly 
from  the  picturesque  and  anecdotical  point  of  view.  See  Free- 
man's Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  K.  (Lond.  1852). 

KirchTieim  (' Kirkhome '),  a  town  in  the  Danube  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  15  miles  S.  E. 
of  Stuttgart,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  has  the 
largest  wool-market  in  S.  Germany,  and  manufactures  woollens, 
linens,  and  machinery.  The  ancestral  castle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Teck  is  6  miles  distant.    Pop.  (1875)  6197. 

Kirghis',  a  nomadic  people  of  Turkish  race  who  occupy  a 
vast  region  of  Central  Asia  known  as  the  K.  steppes,  stretching 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  from  the  Sea 
of  Aral  to  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Irtish.  The  K.  are  akin 
in  language  and  race  to  the  Uzbeks,  and  are  divided  into 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  K.-Kazaks  or  Kaizaks,  and 
the  Kara-K.  ('Black  K.').  The  Kara-K.,  called  Buruk  by 
the  Chinese,  and  Dikokamanniye  by  the  Russians,  dwell 
partly  in  Dzungaria  and  Turkestan,  and  partly  in  the  E.  portion 
of  the  Altai  Mountains.  They  form  the  two  distinct  tnbes  of 
the  On  and  the  Sol,  which  agair.  are  split  into  many  minor  divi- 
sions, and  which  are  not  held  together  by  the  slightest  bond  of 
union.  The  K  -Kazaks,  about  450,000  in  number,  are  for  the 
most  part  subject  to  Russia,  and  are  divided  into  the  three 
hordes — the  Great  Hordes  (Uld-djus),  dwelling  on  the  S.  of  the 
lake  of  Balkash,  toward  the  lake  of  Issik-kul ;  the  Middle 
Horde  {Orta-djus),  between  Balkash  and  Omsk  in  Siberia,  and 
the  Little  Horde  {Kiitchiik-djiis),  scattered  as  far  \V.  as  Tash- 
kend  and  the  river  Chui.  I  he  K.  are  wandering  herdsmen  or 
shepherds,  and  live  in  yourts  and  kibitkas,  or  felt  tents  ;  they 
are  excellent  breeders  of  cattle,  and  their  food  is  mostly  prepared 
from  milk.  The  various  tribes,  especially  those  of  the  Kazaks, 
are  much  given  to  robbing  and  fighting  with  each  other.  The 
men  are  usually  below  middle  size,  but  are  strong  and  hardy, 
and  have  high  cheek-bones,  and  eyes  deep-set,  and  slightly 
oblique.  The  women,  who  do  most  of  the  work,  are  frequently 
handsome.  An  intoxicating  beverage  is  made  from  sour  mare's 
milk.  Mohammedanism  is  the  nominal  religion,  but  there  are 
no  priests  or  mosques,  and  the  faith  only  shows  itself  in  a  few 
rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  K.  were  deservedly  known  as  '  the  slave-hunters  of  the 
steppes,'  as  they  regularly  attacked  caravans  and  sold  their  cap- 
tives in  the  markets  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  See  Zaleskij's 
La  Vie  des  Steppes- Kirghizes,  Descriptions,  Recits,  et  Contes 
(Paris,  1865)  ;  Atkinson's  Travels,  &c.  (Lond.  i860) ;  Herr 
Wagner's  Reisen  in  den  Steppen  (Leips.  1 864),  and  Hellwald  s 
Russen  in  Central-Asien  (Eng.  transl.  Lond.  1874). 

Eirkcald'y,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  N.  shore 
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of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  a  station  on  the  North  British  Railway. 
With  its  suburbs,  it  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  is  hence 
known  as  the  'Lang  Toun.'  Its  chief  manufactures  are  linen, 
spun  flax,  and  jute,  wax-cloth,  iron-wares,  and  pottery.  The 
h.Trbour,  which  is  commodious,  was  entered  in  1875  by  1 175 
vessels  of  78,392  tons,  and  cleared  by  2611,  of  242,402  tons. 
The  exports  are  linen  and  yarns,  coals,  &c.,  and  the  imports, 
flax,  grain,  and  timber.  Together  with  Dysart,  Kinghom,  and 
Burntisland,  K.  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871) 
12,422.  K.  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Dunfermline  from  1 334 
to  1450,  and  shortly  after  the  latter  date  was  made  a  royal  burgh, 
having  its  charter  ratified  by  Charles  I.  m  1644.  Adam  Smith 
was  born  here. 

Kirkcu'dbrightshire,  or  The  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, a  county  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N.W. 
by  Ayrshire;  S.W.  by  Wigtownshire  and  Wigtown  Bay;  S. 
and  S.E.  by  the  Solway  ;  and  E.  and  N.  E.  by  Dumfriesshire. 
Area,  954  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  41,859.  K.  stretches  44  miles 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  N.  to  S.  40  miles.  The  .surface  is  in 
general  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  especially  in  the  N.W.  and 
N.,  where  Merrick  rises  to  2764  feet,  the  Rhinns  of  Kells  to 
2688  feet,  Cairnsmuir  of  Deugh  to  2612  feet,  and  Blacklarg  to 
1950  feet.  In  the  S.W.  Cairnsmuir  of  Fleet  reaches  2331  feet, 
and  in  the  S.E.  Criffel  1800  feet.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Cree,  between  K.  and  Wigtownshire,  the  Ken  (with  its  affluent 
the  Dee),  widening  into  Loch  Ken,  on  its  way  to  the  Solway  at 
Kirkcudbright,  the  Urr,  and  the  Nith,  separating  the  S.E.  of  K. 
from  Dumfriesshire.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes.  Most  of 
the  rocks  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  ;  but  many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  granite.  One-fourlh  of  the  surface  is  arable,  but  the 
upland  districts  afford  good  pasturage.  In  1876, 32,618  acres  were 
under  corn,  17,610  in  green  crops,  47,444  under  various  grasses, 
and  75,062  in  permanent  pasture.  Horses  numbered  5366  ; 
cattle  41,229  ;  sheep  369,334  ;  pigs  7444.  K.  is  traversed  from 
Dumfries  to  Newton-Stewart  by  the  Caledonian  Railway.  The 
towns  are  Kirkcudbright,  the  county  town,  on  the  Dee  estuary, 
wLthapop.  of  (1871)  2464,  Maxwelltown,  a  portion  of  Dumfries, 
with  (1871)  419S,  and  Castle-Douglas,  with  (1871)  2210  inhabi- 
tants.   The  coimty  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Kirk'dale  Cave,  a  remarkable  cavern  in  the  Oolitic  lime- 
stone in  the  vale  ofPickering,  Yorkshire.  It  was  discovered  in 
1821,  is  about  250  feet  long,  and  contains  the  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  mammals,  which  were  first  described  by  Buckland  in 
his  Reliqua  Diluvians.  Amongst  them  are  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants, hippopotamuses,  rhinoceroses,  cave-bears,  hyaenas, 
tigers,  horses,  &c. 

Kirkliam,  a  market-town  in  Lancashire,  England,  2  miles 
N.  of  the  Ribble  estuary  and  24  miles  N.W.  of  Manchester, 
makes  cottons,  sailcloth,  and  sacking.    Pop.  (1871)  3593. 

Kirkintill'och  (a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  Catrpeniulach, 
'  the  fort  at  the  end  of  the  ridge'),  a  market-town  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland,  6  miles  by  rail  N.E.  of  Glasgow  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  with  calico- works,  mines  of  ironstone  and 
coal,  and  stone  quarries. 

Kirk  Kiliss'ia,  or  Saran'ta-Ekkles'i^s  ('forty  churches'), 
a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Edirne,  32  miles  E.  of  Adri- 
anople.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wine,  corn,  cheese,  and 
butter,  and  is  famed  for  its  sweetmeats  prepared  from  grapes 
and  walnuts.    Pop.  14,000. 

Kirk-Koad  means  in  Scotland  a  path  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  rural  districts  for  going  to  church.  Such  use,  if  ancient, 
prevents  the  proprietor  of  the  land  through  which  the  K.-R. 
runs  from  shutting  it  against  the  public. 

Kirk-Session  is  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland  com- 
posed of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  a  parish.  It  can  sus- 
pend any  one  from  the  privileges  of  the  church,  to  which  it 
can  also  restore  him.  The  K.-S.  sometimes  exacts  fines  from 
persons  convicted  of  breach  of  church  discipline,  by  threat  of 
church  censure  or  other  spiritual  punishment ;  but  they  have  no 
legal  power  to  impose  a  fine.  An  appeal  from  its  decision  lies 
to  the  Presbytery,  thence  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
Scotland,  the  provincial  synod  and  General  Assembly. 

Kirk'wall,  the  largest  town  in  the  Orkneys  (q.  v.),  lies  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Pomona  or  Mainland,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Thurso, 
and  24  from  Duncansby  Head.     Its  trade  is  increasing.  In 
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1871,  1316  vessels  of  95,706  tons  entered  the  port;  cleared, 
1212,  of  88,080  tons.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Jarl  Hakon  in  1138,  is  a  cruciform  build- 
ing in  the  Norman  and  early  English  styles,  226  feet  long  and 
56  feet  wide.  Kirkevaag  (Kirkjuvagr,  'Kirk  Bay'),  as  K.  was 
called  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Orkneys  were  under 
Norway,  was  the  residence  of  the  jarls  of  Orkney.  Ruins  still 
exist  of  their  palace,  and  of  the  bishop's  residence.  Pop.  (1871) 
226^;. 

Kirsch'wasser  ('cherry  water'),  a  liqueur  prepared  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  from  the  juice  of  cherries 
mixed  in  equal  proportion  with  strong  spirit  and  sweetened 
with  sugar.  The  liqueur  is  often  flavoured  with  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  other  aromatics  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  ripe 
cherries  are  ground  up  with  their  stones,  the  kernels  of  which 
communicate  to  the  juice  the  same  flavour  as  bitter  almonds. 
See  Maraschino. 

Kischenev',  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia, 
Russia,  on  the  malarious  Byk,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniester,  95 
miles  N.W.  of  Odessa  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  hilly  and  finely 
wooded  district,  and  has  fourteen  churches,  a  government 
library,  many  fountains,  a  theatre,  and  a  large  trade  in  wheat, 
linseed,  tallow,  cattle,  tobacco,  &c.  Its  wine  is  famous.  Pop. 
(1870)  102,427,  extremely  mixed,  and  in  great  part  consisting  of 
Jews.  K.  was  little  more  than  a  village  when  it  passed  to 
Russia  in  1812.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Russian  army,  and. 
the  place  where  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  was  pro- 
claimed, April  1877. 

Kisfalu'dy,  Sander,  a  Magyar  poet,  was  born  at  Siimegh  in 
Hungary,  22d  September  1772,  studied  at  Raab  and  Presburg, 
entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  saw  some  active  service,  after 
which  he  retired  to  an  estate  in  1801,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  poetry.  Ketergce  SzereUnt,  Roidog  SzereUm,  two 
volumes  of  lyrical  poetry,  first  established  his  reputation,  which 
was  afterwards  sustained  in  Regeke — d  Magyar  EldiddbSl  ('  Tales 
of  the  Old  Hungarian  Times'),  and  perpetuated  in  certain  his- 
torical dramas,  e.g.,  Jdnos  Hunyadi,  and  Ladislatis  the  Cumanian, 
still  represented  upon  the  stage  of  his  native  country.  K.  died 
at  Siimegh,  30th  October  1844.  His  works  were  published  in 
8  vols.  1833-38. — Karoly  K.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  March  19,  1790,  and  died  at  Pesth  November  21,  1830. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  national  drama,  and  an  admirable 
writer  of  comedy.  His  best  pieces  may  be  studied  in  a  German 
translation  by  Gaal  (Theater  der  Magyaren,  Bonn,  1820).  K.'s 
collected  works  were  published  in  10  vols,  in  1 83 1.  The  chief 
Hungarian  literary  society  has  been  named  after  the  brothers  K. 

KishengTirh'  (Krishnagarh,  '  fort  of  Krishna '),  the  chief 
town  of  the  native  state  of  the  same  name  in  Rajputana,  Indi.i, 
21  miles  N.E.  of  Nusserabad.  It  is  a  walled  town,  strongly 
situated  on  a  range  of  granite  hills. — The  state  of  K.  has  an  area 
of  724  sq.  miles ;  pop.  105,000;  revenue,  £10,000.  In  considera- 
tion of  losses  in  transit  dues  sustained  owing  to  the  opening  of 
the  Rajputana  Railway,  the  British  pay  annually  ;^2000.  "Tlie 
ruling  family  branched  off  from  that  of  jodhpore  in  1594. 

Kishm,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  entrance, 
separated  from  the  co.ist  of  Laristan  by  Clarence  Strait,  3  to  8 
miles  broad.  It  is  55  miles  long,  and  from  9  to  32  miles  broad, 
is  sterile  and  broken  by  sandstone  hills,  except  in  the  N.,  where 
a  black  loam  yields  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit  (especially  dates) 
in  large  quantities.  Jackals  and  antelopes  abound,  and  in  the 
S.  of  the  island  are  extensive  salt  caves.  K.  formerly  had 
seventy  small  towns  and  villages,  and  a  pop.  of  20,000,  but 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  pirates,  the  towns  have  now 
dwindled  to  three— K.,  Laft,  and  Basidohe — and  the  pop.  to 
about  5000,  mostly  Arabs. 

Kishnugg'ur  (Krishna-nagar)  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  Nuddea,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navi- 
gable river  Jellinghi,  64  miles  N.  of  Calcutta:  pop.  (1872)  26,750. 
It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  muslin,  and  of  human  figures 
moulded  in  clay.  There  is  a  Government  college  here  with 
English  professors,  teaching  up  to  the  standard  of  the  B.A. 
examination.  It  is  attended  by  150  pupils,  and  costs  about 
;^30oo  a  year.  The  Rajah  of  K.  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading 
Hindus  and  purest  Brahmins  in  Bengal. 

Kisljar",  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Stavropol,  Cis-Caucasia,  45  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek, 
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weaves  cotton  and  silk,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  in  fish,  wine,  and 
brandy.    Pop.  (1870)  10,000. 

Eiss,  August,  a  Pioissian  sculptor,  bom  nth  October 
1802,  at  Paprotan,  near  Pless  in  Upper  Silesia,  was  a  pupil  of 
Rauch  and  afterwards  of  Tieck.  He  had  already  modelled  a 
number  of  designs  for  churches  and  other  public  buildings  after 
the  designs  of  Schinkel,  when  in  1839  he  exhibited  the  model  of 
his  famous  Amazon  group.  This  was  received  with  enthusiasm  ; 
the  40,000  thalers  necessary  for  its  completion  was  subscribed, 
and  the  work  placed  on  the  stairs  of  the  Museum  in  Berlin,  22d 
June  1843.  K.  sent  a  model  of  it  to  the  English  Exhibition  of 
1851,  which  excited  great  attention  and  was  bought  by  America. 
His  other  chief  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Friedrich  the 
Great  at  Breslau,  statues  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  HI.  at  Potsdam 
and  at  Konigsberg,  of  St.  Georg  in  the  Schlosshof  at  Berlin, 
and  of  St.  Michael  at  Babelsberg.    K.  died  24th  March  1865. 

Kiss'ingen,  the  most  frequented  bathing-place  in  Bavaria, 
lies  picturesquely  in  the  valley  of  the  FranConian  .Saale,  30  miles 
N.N.  E.  of  VViirzburg  by  rail,  and  is  surrounded  by  wooded 
mountains.  Its  three  springs  are  the  Rakoczy,  of  which  300,000 
bottles  are  exported  annually  ;  the  Pandur,  a  powerful  salt-water 
impregnated  with  salt,  used  both  for  baths  and  drinking ;  and 
the  Narbrunnen,  resembling  the  setters  water.  The  healing  pro- 
perties of  the  waters  were  known  in  the  1 6th  c,  when  the  place 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  Prince  and  Bishops  of  Wurz- 
burg.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  K.  was  a  mere 
valley,  and  it  is  now  visited  annually  by  10,000  persons,  and  has 
a  resident  pop.  (1875)  °f  3' 76-  The  Prussians  here  defeated  the 
Bavarians,  loih  July  1866. 

Kist'na,'an  important  river  in  S.  India,  which  properly  re- 
ceives this  name  alter  the  junction  of  the  Tungabudra  and  Bhima 
with  the  Krishna  {sic),  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Kur- 
nool.  These  three  rivers  drain  the  S.  Mahratta  country  and  the 
Deccan.  The  K.  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  N.E.  of  Bombay,  only 
40  miles  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  800 
miles  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  three  mouths  S.  of  Masuli- 
patam.  The  area  of  its  basin  is  94,500  sq.  miles.  In  its  upper 
course,  and  on  the  banks  of  its  tributaries,  many  minor  irrigation 
works  have  been  constructed  ;  and  the  great  scheme,  formed  by 
an  anient  or  weir  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  is  intended  to  supply 
430,000  acres.  The  whole  K.  valley,  however,  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  suffering  during  the  famine  of  1877.  The 
stream  is  useless  for  navigation. — E.  district,  which  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  districts  of  Masulipatam  and  Guntoor,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  K.  River,  has  an  area  of  8036  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1872)  1,452,374.  The  land  is  swampy  and  exposed  to  cyclones  ; 
the  staple  crop  is  rice.    The  chief  town  is  Masulipatam. 

Kit,  a  general  term  for  all  regimental  necessaries  except  arms, 
uniform,  and  accoutrements.  All  approved  recruits  receive  a 
free  K.,  the  articles  of  which  they  are  bound  to  replace  if  injured 
or  lost.  Before  1855  soldiers  had  to  pay  for  their  K.  from  the 
high  bounty  then  given. 

Kit,  a  small  pocket  violin. 

Kitclt'en-Garden  is  the  garden  ground  appointed  for  the 
cultivation  of  culinai7  vegetables,  fruit-shrubs,  and  fruit-trees. 
It  should  be  so  placed  with  regard  to  the  kitchen  departments  of 
a  house  as  to  admit  of  intercommunication  without  bringing  the 
operators  or  operations  into  view  of  the  family.  Size  is  regulated 
by  the  family  wants,  and  a  rectangular  form  is  recommended,  the 
area  being  enclosed  by  walls,  with,  if  necessary,  plantations 
forming  an  outer  belt  to  break  the  force  of  high  winds.  The 
most  desirable  surface  is  one  that  is  level,  open,  and  airy.  A 
forcing  department,  a  frame  ground,  and  a  reserve  ground,  are 
accompaniments  to  every  complete  K.-G.  The  more  delicate 
fruit-trees  are  always  placed  and  trained  against  the  walls,  and 
the  hardier  descriptions  and  fruit-shrubs  are  planted  in  the 
open  garden — as  standards,  dwarfs,  or  espaliers.  The  herbaceous 
vegetables  are  of  two  kinds  ;  (l)  perennials  which  remain  several 
years  in  the  ground,  such  as  asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
strawberries  ;  (2)  the  more  numerous  crop  of  annuals  or  biennials, 
many  of  which  only  occupy  the  soil  a  part  of  the  year.  The  im- 
portant object  to  be  attended  to  in  arranging  the  system  of  crops 
is  to  procure  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  quality  of  the 
desired  kinds  of  produce  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  labour, 
time,  and  manure.  See  Horticulture. 
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Kite  {Milvus),  a  well-known  genus  of  Raptorial  birds,  the 
common  species  of  which — Alilvus  regalis — may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  long,  forked, 
or  divided  tail.  The  K.  was 
formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  the  present  time,  the 
advance  of  civilisation  and  the 
culture  of  land  having  caused 
this  bird  to  become  compara- 
tively rare.  In  the  genus 
Milvus,  the  bill  is  straight  at 
its  base,  and  curved  towards 
its  tip.  ,  The  wings  are  long, 
their  third  and  fourth  quills 
being  longest.  The  tarsi  are 
short  and  scaly.  The  common 
K.  attains  a  length  of  20 
inches,  the  general  colour  being 
reddish-biovvn.  The  food  consists  of  mice,  rabbits,  hares,  and 
the  smaller  birds,  whilst  this  bird  is  also  known  to  be  an  expert 
fisher.  The  eggs,  numbering  two  or  three,  are  white,  tinted  with 
brown  ;  and  the  nest  is  generally  built  in  high  trees.  The  Ara- 
bian K.  {M.  ^gyptus)  closely  resembles  its  European  neighbour. 
The  swallow-tailed  K.  (Elanoides  furcatus)  inhabits  America, 
but  has  been  occasionally  found  in  Britain.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  falcons,  and  is  coloured  white  and  black.  Another 
American  species  is  the  Ictinia  Mississippiensis,  or  Mississippi  K.  ; 
whilst  the  Govinda  K.  {Afilvus  Govinda)  is  common  in  India. 

Kit-Kat  Club,  an  association  founded  about  1688,  which 
took  its  name  from  its  meeting  at  Christopher  ojr  Kit  Kat's,  a 
pastry-cook  in  King  Street,  Westminster.  From  a  purely  con- 
vivial meeting  it  came  in  the  reign  of  Anne  to  be  associated 
with  Whig  principles  and  the  upholding  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, its  forty-three  members  at  that  period  including  Marl- 
borough, Walpole,  Addison,  Steele,  Garth,  &c.  Kneller  painted 
the  portraits  of  his  brother  members  in  three-quarters  length — 
whence  the  title  kit-kat  applied  to  that  species  of  portrait — and 
engravings  of  his  paintings,  with  memoirs  of  the  club,  were  pub- 
lished in  1 82 1.    See  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi. 

Kitt'iwake  Gull  {Lams  tridactylus),  a  species  of  Larida  or 
Gull  (q.  v.)  named  from  the  sound  of  its  cry,  is  common  round 
the  British  coasts.  It  is  white  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  sil- 
very grey  on  the  back,  the  wings  being  variegated  with  black 
and  white.  The  average  length  is  16  inches.  The  hinder  toe 
is  represented  by  a  mere  horny  tubercle — hence  the  specific 
name  tridactylus  or  'three-toed.'  The  eggs  number  three,  and 
are  of  a  brownish  olive  colour.  The  K.  G.  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caspian  Seas,  but  is  a  typical  northern  bird. 

Kitt'o,  Joh.n,  D.D.,  a  Biblical  writer,  the  son  of  a  jobbing 
mason,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  December  4,  1804.  Having  be- 
come deaf  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  youth  was  spent  in  great 
misery  in  a  workhouse.  Mr.  Groves,  a  dentist  of  Exeter,  took 
him  as  assistant  in  1824,  and  subsequently  sent  him  to  a  mis- 
sionary college.  After  a  residence  as  a  missionary  at  Malta  he 
spent  four  years  (1829-33)  ^^''^  Groves  in  Eastern  travel. 
From  his  return  till  his  death,  25th  November  1854,  he  worked 
incessantly  (usually  fourteen  hours  a  day)  at  Biblical  Literature. 
Many  of  his  works  are  standard  authorities.  Among  the  best 
are  the  Pictorial  Bible  (1838;  new  ed.  1855);  the  Cyclopcedia 
of  Biblical  Literature  (1850;  3d  ed.  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander, 
3  vols.,  Edin.  1870),  and  Daily  Bible  Illustrations  (1849-53). 
See  Memoirs  by  J.  E.  Rylanil,  with  Critical  Estimate  by  Pro- 
fessor Eadie  (1856). 

Kiwi-Kiwi.    See  Apteryx. 

Kiz'il-Irmak'  ('red  river'),  the  ancient  Halys,  a  river  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  rises  on  the  Kosse  Dagh,  97  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Ersingan,  flows  first  S.W.,  then  N.W.,  and  finally  N.E.  to  the 
Black  Sea,  40  miles  E.  of  Sinope.    It  has  a  length  of  450  miles. 

Kizil-Kum'  (Turk.  '  red  sand '),  the  desert  of  Turkestan, 
between  the  Sir-Daria  and  Amu-Daria,  is  a  plain  of  reddish- 
brown  sand  which  is  here  and  there  heaped  up  in  hills  by  storms. 
It  is  over  40  miles  broad,  and  its  only  vegetation  is  one  kind  of 
grass,  and  a  scanty  bush  that  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  10 
feet.  The  margin,  called  Ak-Kamish,  is  good  grazing  land,  on 
which  the  Kirghiz  feed  their  herds. 
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Kjdlen  (Norse,  'The  Keel'),  the  watershed  stretching  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  Finmavk  to  Roraas,  with 
numerous  peaks  6cxx3  feet  high. 

Klag'enfurt  {Clajidii  Forum),  the  capital  of  Carinthia, 
Austria,  i6o  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail,  on  the  Glau,  and  2 
miles  E.  of  the  lovely  Worther  See,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  canal.  The  town  is  nearly  square,  and  promenades  occupy 
the  site  of  the  fortifications,  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1809. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  with  a  tower  288 
feet  high,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and. the  14th  c.  Standehaus 
('house  of  the  estates ').  There  are  two  gymnasia,  a  theological 
college,  a  seminary,  school  of  engineering,  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum.  K.  has  the  largest  white-lead  manufactory  in 
Austria,  besides  leather,  cloth,  and  tobacco  industries.  Pop. 
(1869)  12,285. 

Elaplca,  Gyorgy  (George),  a  Hungarian  general,  was  born 
April  7,  1820,  at  Temesvar,  entered  the  army  and  became  (1842) 
sub-lieutenant  in  a  Hungarian  regiment  of  guards,  rose  (1847) 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  (1848)  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  acted  as  general  in  the  struggle  against 
Austria.  During  the  provisional  government  K.  became  Mini- 
ster of  War ;  but  the  most  brilliant  point  in  his  career  was  the 
heroic  defence  of  Komorn  (1849)  after  Vilagos  had  capitulated, 
a  defence  which  was  varied  by  the  famous  sortie  of  August  3,  in 
which  he  cut  in  twain  the  Austrian  lines,  and  which  he  only 
ceased  to  sustain  upon  honourable  terms  being  granted  him  by 
General  Haynau.  In  1850  were  published  the  Memoirs  of  K. 
and  (1851)  The  National  War  in  Huugary  and  Transylvania. 
K.  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  Hungary 
in  1866,  undertook  the  reorganisation  of  the  Turkish  army  in 
1873,  and  in  1877  sided  with  the  Turks  in  their  struggle  with 
Russia. 

Klap'roth,  Heinrich  Julius,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man chemist,  was  born  October  11,  1783,  at  Berlin,  taught  him- 
self Chinese  before  he  was  sixteen,  studied  at  Halle  (1800-2), 
started  the  Asiatisches  Magazin  at  Dresden,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  scholars.  In  1804  K.  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  laboured  in  behalf  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Oriental  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  travelled  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier 
(1806),  and  on  his  return  was  nominated  extraordinary  acade- 
mician, granted  a  pension,  and  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Russian  nobility.  K.  then  explored  the  Caucasian  range,  but 
being  prohibited  from  publishing  the  lesults  of  his  travels,  he 
left  Russia  in  1812,  having  been  previously  deprived  of  his 
honours.  At  the  Isle  of  Elba  he  offered  his  services  to  Napo- 
leon, and  for  some  time  lived  upon  his  pen  at  Paris,  until 
Humboldt  in  1816  procured  him  the  professorship  of  Asiatic 
languages  and  literature  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  K.  died  at 
Pajis,  August  20,  1835.  His  extraordinary  sagacity,  penetration, 
and  erudition  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  with  the  same  clearness  and  facility  in  French 
as  in  German,  and  has  left  important  works  in  both  tongues. 
Reise  in  den  Kaukasus  und  Georgiett  in  den  Jahren  1807-8  ; 
Archiv  fiir  die  Asiatische  Literalitr,  Ceschichte  und Sprach-Kunde 
(1810);  Abhandbtng  iiber  die  Sprache  und  Schrift  der  Uiguren 
(1820);  Asia  Polygiotta  (1823-29),  are  among  his  German  con- 
tributions. Tableaux  Histoi  iqiies  de  1' Asie  depuis  la  Monarchie 
de  Cyrus  jusqu^h  no s  yours  (1824);  Memoirc^  relatifs  h  t  Asie 
(1827-28)  ;  Magasin  Asiatique  (1827)  ;  Histoire  du  Kachmir 
(1825)  ;  Lettre  d.  M.  Champollion  le  Jeutte,  are  some  of  his  con- 
tributions in  French.  See  Landresse,  Notice  Historique  et  Litte- 
raire  sur  K.  ;  Fischer,  Denkschiifi  auf  K.  ;  Merlin,  Catalogue 
de  la  Bibliotheque  de  M.  K.  (Par.  1839). 

Klatt'au  (Czech,  Klatovy),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Brad- 
lenka,  25  miles  S.  of  Pilsen,  carries  on  a  cloth-weaving  industiy. 
Pop.  (1869)  7734. 

Klaus'enburg  (Magyar,  Kolosvir,  '  the  enclosed  fortress '), 
a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Szamos,  106  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Grosswardein  by  rail,  consists  of  a  walled  inner  town,  surrounded 
by  five  suburbs.  The  cathedral,  built  by  Sigismund  (1414),  was 
restored  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  there  are  three  gymnasia,  a 
university  (founded  1872),  a  Hungarian  theatre,  &c.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  tobacco,  cloth,  paper,  and  faience  pottery,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  important  rock-salt  works.  Pop.  (1869) 
26,382.  K.  is  the  Claudiopolis  of  the  Romans. 
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Klaus'thal,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  Ober-Harz,  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Gotiingen,  and  1792  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  vicinity  are  several  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron  mines 
(the  Georg  Wilhelm  mine  is  2135  feet  deep),  giving  employment 
to  most  of  the  inhabitants.  K.  is  the  seat  of  the  Government 
mining  administration,  and  its  Berg-schule  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  models  and  minerals.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  bleak  and  sterile.  Along  with 
Zellerfeld,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zellbach,  K.  has  a 
pop.  (1875)  of  8548. 

Kle'ber,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  republican  general,  was 
born  at  Strassburg,  6th  March  1 753,  entered  a  military  school  at 
Munich,  and  while  there  attracted  the  attention  of  Kaunitz,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  lieutenancy  in  his  own  regiment.  Finding 
promotion  in  the  Austrian  army  too  slow  for  penniless  soldiers, 
K.  soon  resigned  his  commission,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  ob- 
scurity as  inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort  in  Elsass.  But 
in  1792  lie  was  again  induced  to  take  arms,  this  time  as  a 
private,  and  in  the  French  army.  Soon  he  became  adjutant- 
major.  At  the  defence  of  Mainz  his  bravery  gained  him  the 
rank  of  adjutant-commander,  and  ultimately  of  brigade-general. 
Twice  defeating  the  Vendeans,  once  at  Mans,  and  once  at 
Savenay  in  1 795,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  three  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  North,  and  again  proved  victorious  at  Fleurus, 
Marchiennes,  Mons,  Louvain,  and  Maestricht.  Jealous  intrigue 
then  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  service,  and  he  quietly 
passed  the  leisure  thus  gained  in  writing  his  memoirs.  Erelong, 
however,  he  hastened  at  the  call  of  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  accom- 
panying his  chief  on  the  Syrian  expedition,  capturing  El-Arish, 
and  gaining  the  brilliant  victory  of  Mount  Tabor.  At  the  battle 
of  Aboukir  he  also  distinguished  himself.  Left  by  Bonaparte  in 
command  of  the  army  in  Egypt,  K,  at  the  convention  of  El- 
Arish  consented  to  evacuate  the  country  with  his  troops.  Ad- 
miral Keith  was  unable  to  fulfil  certain  promises  made  to  the 
French  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and  K.,  indignant  at  what  he 
accounted  a  breach  of  honour,  called  upon  his  men  to  fight  once 
more.  The  Turks  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Helio- 
polis,  and  the  French  were  in  hopes  of  again  conquering  Egypt. 
But  K.  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Turkish  assassin,  on  the  14th  of 
June  1800.    See  Ernouf's  Za  Vie  de  K.  (Par.  1867). 

Klenz'e,  Leo  von,  a  German  architect,  born  29th  February 
1784,  in  the  principality  of  Hildesheim  in  Hanover,  after  an 
education  in  Paris  and  Italy,  became  in  1808  architect  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  in  1815  entered  the  service 
of  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  for  whom  and  his  successor  Ludwig 
I.  he  built  in  Munich  the  Glyptothek  (1816-30),  Odeon,  Kriegs- 
ministeriam,  Duke  Max's  Palace,  the  Bazaar,  Old  Pinakothek 
(1826-36),  Royal  Palace,  Ruhmeshalle  (1853),  Walhalla  (1830- 
42),  and  Propylaea  (1862).  During  a  visit  to  Greece  in  1834, 
K.  devised  the  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  Athens,  and  in  1839 
he  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  St.  Isaac's  Church  and  the  Czar's  Palace.  K.  died  at 
Munich,  27th  January  1864. 

Elep.toman'ia  (Gr.  klepto,  'I  steal,'  and  mania,  'insanity'), 
is  an  irresistible  impulse  to  steal,  connected  with,  or  dependent 
upon,  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Kleptomaniacs  must 
not  be  confounded  with  notorious  habit-and-repute  thieves  ;  for 
K.  may  affect  individuals  who  are  not  covetous,  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  there  is  no  obvious  motive  for  theft. 
Many  insane  people  appropriate  the  property  of  others  under 
the  impression  that  everything  they  see  belongs  to  them,  while 
others  do  so  out  of  mere  stupidity,  and  some  simply  from  the 
desire  to  possess,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  articles 
do  not  belong  to  them  ;  but  such  cases  are  not  examples  of  pure 
K.,  for  the  morbid  impulse  to  steal  is  associated  with  other 
cerebro-mental  lesions.  There  are  many  instances  on  record  of 
K.,  in  which  there  was  no  other  apparent  mental  disorder  ;  but 
in  most  instances  there  will  probably  be  found  distinct  symptoms 
of  cerebro-spinal  disease,  or  a  hereditary  predisposition  thereto. 
Gall  mentions  that  the  first  king  of  Sweden  was  always  stealing 
trifles,  so  that  K.  is  not  invariably  associated  with  a  miserly, 
avaricious  disposition,  nor  with  a  strong  desire  to  possess  where 
there  are  no  means  of  purchasing.  Sometimes  articles,  thus 
appropriated,  are  entirely  worthless,  and  are  never  turned  to 
any  account  ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  they  are  of  value, 
they  are  freely  given  to  others.    Generally  there  is  some  attempt 
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at  concealment,  but  articles  are  often  stolen  ostentatiously,  and 
when  the  theft  is  detected,  there  is  no  attempt  at  denial  or  ex- 
planation. In  all  cases  of  genuine  K.  there  is  an  absence  of  all 
appearance  of  remorse,  and  the  individual,  however  respectable 
his  position  in  society  may  be,  does  not  appear  to  realise  the 
degradation  of  his  position,  and  when  the  event  has  passed  the 
act  is  soon  rejieated.  K.  is  very  frequently  an  early  symptom  of 
general  paralysis,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  and  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a  general  break-down  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Klink'et,  in  fortification,  a  small  gate  in  the  stockade, 
through  wliich  sallies  may  be  made. 

Klipp'springer  (literally  'cliff  springer  or  leaper'),  the  name 
given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  to  a  species  of  antelope  {Oreotragns 
saltatrix).  The  colour  is  a  dark  brown  mottled  with  yellow. 
The  average  height  is  21  inches.  The  male  alone  has  horns. 
The  K.  antelope  is  among  the  most  active  of  its  kind.  It  lives 
in  precipitous  situations,  and  in  places  in  which  most  other 
animals  would  fail  to  obtain  a  foothold.  The  K.  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  '  Kainsi.'  In  general  appearance  it  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  antelope  family. 

Klop'stock,  Friedricli  Gottlieb,  a  great  German  poet, 
was  born  July  2,  1724,  at  Quedlinburg.  When  only  a  schoolboy 
of  sixteen  at  Schulpforte,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  great  epic 
Messias,  of  which  he  composed  the  first  cantos  in  prose  while 
studying  theology  at  Jena  (1745-46).  At  Leipsic  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  editors  of  Bremische  Beitrdge,  in  which  the  first 
three  cantos  of  the  Messias  were  printed  anonymously  in  1 748. 
K.  then  became  a  private  tutor  at  Langensalza,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sophie  Schmidt,  the  'Fanny'  of  his  odes. 
In  1750  Bodmer  invited  him  to  Ziirich,  where  he  stayed  half  a 
year,  afterwards  accepting  an  invitation  to  Copenhagen  from 
Fredrik  V.  He  there  received  a  pension  of  600  daler  to  com- 
plete his  poem.  His  influence  was  soon  shown  in  Denmark,  as 
in  Germany,  by  the  rise  of  a  K.  and  anti-K.  party  in  literature. 
In  1770  he  accompanied  Count  Bernstorff  to  Holstein,  and  in  1771 
settled  in  Hamburg.  The  il/cw/aj  was  finished  in  1773.  K.  died 
at  Hamburg,  March  14,  1803.  By  his  epic  and  his  lyrics  K- 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  German  literature,  delivering  it  from  the 
slavish  imitation  of  the  French  displayed  in  Gottsched's  school. 
His  fancy  was  free,  if  often  wild  and  clouded,  and  his  feeling, 
though  sometimes  exaggerated,  was  generally  true.  To  the  spirit- 
less cosmopolitanism  and  free-thinking  then  in  vogue,  he  opposed 
a  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  an  sestlietic  Christianity  equally  aloof 
from  the  stiff  orthodoxy  of  the  day  and  from  narrow-minded 
pietism.  In  his  Bardiete,  a  sort  of  national-heroic  dramas,  the 
Cheruscan  Hermann  is  the  representative  of  German  freedom, 
and  the  Scandinavian  mythology  fills  the  place  previously  given 
to  old  classical  legends.  To  the  prevalent  abuse  of  rhyme  he 
opposed  imrhymed  verses  in  antique  rhythms  often  scarcely  in- 
telligible to  a  German  ear.  K.  was,  in  short,  a  gifted  poet,  but 
wanting  in  clearness  and  the  power  to  limit  and  command  him- 
self. Novalis  remarks  of  his  works,  with  equal  wit  and  truth, 
that  '  they  appear,  for  the  most  part,  free  translations  of  an  un- 
known poet,  by  a  talented  but  unpoetical  philologist.'  K.'s 
collected  works  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  12  vols.  (1798-1817); 
other  editions  are  dated  1823-30,  1839,  1844,  1855.  See  K. 
F.  Cramer,  AT,  er  und  iiber  ihn  (2d  ed.  5  vo's.  Leips.  1782-93) ; 
Klamer  ^&aci\^\.,  Briefwechsel  der  Familie  K.  (2  vols.  Halberst. 
1810);  the  biographies  of  K.  by  Doring  (Weimar,  1825)  and 
Gruber  (Leips.  1831),  and  Morikofer,  K.  in  Ziirich  (Ziir.  1851). 

Knapp,  Albert,  a  German  poet,  born  25th  July  1798,  at 
Tiibingen,  was  educated  at  Maulbrunn,  studied  theology  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  and  after  several  years' 
ministry  at  Kirchheim  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Stuttgart, 
where  he  died  i8th  June  1864.  In  his  Christliche  Gedichte 
(1829 ;  2d  ed.  select  pieces,  1868),  Herbstbliilen  (1859),  &c.,  K. 
strove  with  great  success  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  old  Lutheran 
hymn  writers.  He  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  hymnologist, 
his  ablest  works  in  this  direction  being  Evang.  Liederschatz  fiir 
Kirche  und  Haus  (1837)  and  Ansichten  iiber  den  Gesnngsbuchent- 
wurf  (iS^o).    His  Bilder  der  Vorwell  appeared  in  1 862. 

Knap'sack  (Ger.  Knappsack,  from  Low  Ger.  and  Dutch 
knappen,  'to  bite,  to  eat,'  and  synonymous  with  Fr.  havie-sac, 
'a  soldier's  provision  bag'),  a  portable  case  of  painted  canvas, 
leather,  or  goat-skin,  borne  on  the  back  by  soldiers  on  service 


and  in  which  is  packed  all  the  immediate  necessaries  in  the 
shape  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  a  campaign. 

Knap'- weed,  or  Knob'- weed.    See  Centaurea. 

Knares'borough,  a  town  of  England  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Nidd,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  York  by  rail. 
Its  fine  cruciform  parish  church  of  St.  John  was  restored  and 
enlarged  in  1861  ;  there  is  also  a  modern  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  with  a  tower  160  feet  high.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  woollen  rugs  and  mats.  K.  has  also  flour-mills  and  an 
extensive  corn  trade.  It  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  (1871)  5205. 

Knee  (Old  Eng.  eneow,  cneo ;  comp.  Ger.  knie ;  Lat.  genu  ; 
Gr.  genu  ;  Sans,  jdnu),  the  articulation  between  the  femur  and 
the  tibia.  In  birds  the  fibula  also  enters  directly  into  the  joint, 
but  in  mammals  it  is  only  indirectly,  by  means  of  the  ligaments 
connected  with  the  femur.  In  man  it  forms  a  huge  joint, 
but  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb  rotation  of  the  tibia  out- 
wards and  inwards  can  take  place  to  a  limited  extent.  Between 
the  femur  and  the  tibia  there  intervene  two  inter-articular  car- 
tilages, which  vary  in  shape.  Each  has  a  convex  and  rounded 
border  and  a  concave  and  thin  border,  a  portion  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  situated  within  the  concave  border  being  left 
free-  They  are  nearly  semicircular  in  shape,  the  external  form- 
ing a  more  complete  circle  than  the  internal.  They  are  attached 
to  the  margins  of  the  tibia  by  their  convex  borders,  and  their 
extremities  are  attached  in  front  of  and  beiiind  the  tibial  spine, 
the  two  cartilages  are  united  together  by  a  few  fibres  passing 
between  them  anteriorly,  the  transverse  ligament.  The  tibia, 
fibula,  and  femur  are  connected  together  by  strong  ligaments 
which  are  divided  into  internal  and  external,  the  former  of  which 
cannot  be  seen  without  opening  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint. 
Within  the  joint  there  are  two  crucial  ligaments.  These  pass 
obliquely  between  the  sides  of  the  intercondyloid  notch  of  the 
femur,  and  pass  downwards  to  be  attached  to  depressions  situ- 
ated in  front  of  and  behind 
the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The 
anterior  of  the  two  ligaments 
is  directed  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  slightly  inwards  ; 
the  posterior,  downwards  and 
backwards.  They  cross  each 
other  like  the  letter  x.  The 
posterior  crucial  ligament  is 
connected  with  the  external 
semilunar  cartilage  by  an  ac- 
cessory ligament.  Outside  the 
joint  there  is,  in  front,  the 
anterior  or  patellar  ligament. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  thigh. 
In  this  tendon  there  is  a  sesa- 
moid bone,  the  patella  or 
knee-cap.  This  ligament  is  at- 
tached below  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia.  Between  the 
ligament  and  the  tibia  we 
have  a  bursa,  and  between 
the  ligament  and  the  fascia 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  a 
bursa.  "The  latter  bursa  is 
distended  with  fluid  in  the 
affection  called  housemaids' 
knee. 

Behind  the  joint  there  is 
posterior  ox  Winslow's  liga- 
ment, consisting  of  fibres 
passing  obliquely  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
strengthened  by  fibres  which 
are  continuous  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  semi-membran- 
ous muscle.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  there  is  a  broad 
and  flat  band  of  fibres  passing  between  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
the  internal  lateral  ligament.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  joint 
is  a  rounded  cord,  the  long  external  lateral  ligament,  passing 
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from  the  outer  luberosity  of  the  femur  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula  ;  and  a  short  external  lateral  ligament 
situated  behind  the  last,  not  having  a  constant  arrangement. 
Besides  these  ligaments  the  joint  is  closed  in  by  fascia  derived 
from  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  by  late- 
ral slips  from  the  patellar  ligament. 

Placed  between  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  tibia  and 
femur  there  are  processes  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 
It  lines  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and  is 
prolonged  upwards  in  front  of  the  femur  for  a  distance  of  three 
inches.  Between  this  synovial  membrane  and  the  portion  of 
the  anterior  ligament  below  the  patella  there  is  a  collection  of 
fat  which  forms  a  padding  to  fill  up  certain  gaps  which  are  pro- 
duced in  movements  of  flexion  and  extension.  In  some  animals 
this  synovial  membrane  consists  of  two  or  three  parts,  and  an 
indication  of  this  separation  remains  in  man  in  the  form  of  a 
fold  of  synovial  membrane  which  passes  from  this  cushion  of  fat 
to  the  intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur.  To  this  fold  the  name 
ligamenttim  miuostim  has  been  given. 

When  the  knee  is  flexed  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are 
relaxed  except  the  patellar  and  posterior  crucial  ligaments.  In 
extension  the  posterior  and  lateral  and  the  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ments are  stretched.  In  semiflexion  a  considerable  amount  of 
rotation  can  be  produced.  The  crucial  ligaments  are  the  chief 
agents  in  preventing  too  much  flexion  and  extension.  The  car- 
tilages help  to  adapt  the  shape  of  the  tibia  to  the  different  sur- 
faces of  the  femur  with  which  it  is  in  contact  in  certain  positions. 
They  lessen  the  shock  given  to  the  leg  in  jumping  and  other 
movements.  The  patellar  changes  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  femur  and  tibia  in  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension, 
distributes  any  pressure  which  may  be  made  upon  the  joint  in 
front  over  a  large  and  even  surface,  and  enables  extension  of  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh  to  take  place  more  rapidly  by  acting  as  a 
fulcrum. 

Knell'er,  Sir  Godfrey,  a  famous  portrait-painter,  was  born 
at  LUbeck,  a  free  town  of  N.  Germany,  in  1648.  He  studied 
under  Rembrandt,  and  after  living  in  various  German  towns, 
settled  in  England  in  1674.  In  1688  he  succeeded  Sir  Peter 
Lely  as  court-painter,  and  retained  that  office  under  James  II., 
William  III.,  and  Anne.  He  was  knighted  by  William  in  1692, 
and  made  a  baronet  by  George  I.  in  1715,  He  died  October 
27,  1723.  K.'s  most  notable  works  are  the  '  Beauties  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,'  and  the  portraits  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club;  but  many 
royal  and  other  distinguished  personages  sat  to  him  for  their 
portraits.  K.  was  a  wit  as  well  as  an  artist,  but  his  vanity  was 
egregious.  He  is  said  to  have  given  Pope  £^^00  to  write  an 
extravagant  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Kniglit,  Charles,  publisher  and  author,  son  of  a  book- 
seller, was  born  at  Windsor,  15th  March  1791.  He  edited 
several  publications  at  Windsor,  the  Etonian,  Plain  Englishman, 
&c.  In  1823  he  started  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  con- 
tinued it  on  removing  to  London  in  1824.  He  became  con- 
nected with  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
in  1827,  for  which  he  published  among  other  works  the  Penny 
Magazine  (1832-45)  ;  the  British  Almanac  and  its  Companion, 
published  annually  since  1828,  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  (1833- 
56)  of  which  the  English  Encyclopcedia  (1854-61)  is  an  improved 
development.  Mr.  Knight  won  a  high  place  as  a  Shakespearian 
commentator  by  his  Pictorial  Shakespeare  and  Biography  0/  Shake- 
speare (1839-41);  and  has  edited  or  written  a  multitude  of  tracts 
and  papers,  Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors  {\?>efi)\  Know- 
ledge is  Power,  on  the  vexed  question  of  capital  and  labour  (1855)  ; 
Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Letter  Writers  (1866-68),  &c.  His 
Popular  History  of  England  (1856-62)  is  his  most  elaborate  and 
able  work.  He  published  an  autobiography,  Passages  of  a  Work- 
ing Life  during  Half  a  Century  (1863-65).  In  i860  he  was  ap- 
pointed publisher  of  the  London  Gazette,  a  sinecure  of ^^l 200  a 
year,  not  too  great  a  reward  for  a  life  of  unwearied  labour  for  the 
development  of  pure  and  instructive  literature.  He  died,  March 
9.  1873. 

Knightliood.    The  right  to  confer  K.  was  not  originally  a 

prerogative  of  royalty,  nor  was  the  order  a  part  of  the  municipal 
constitution  of  any  state.  It  was  partly  a  military  and  partly  a 
religious  institution  existing  throughout  Christendom,  and  the 
order  might  be  conferred  by  any  one  who  was  himself  a  knight, 
whether  in  his  own  or  in  a  foreign  country.  Accordingly  a 
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foreign  knight  is  a  knight  in  England  by  our  law,  though  a 
foreign  duke  is  only  an  esquire.    See  Chivalry. 

Knights  Bann'erets  were  created  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  king  under  the  royal  banner.  The  custom  is  now  in  desue- 
tude, and  the  order  obsolete. 

Knights'  Fee,  in  England,  was  so  much  inheritance  as  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  knight  with  sufficient  revenue. 

Knights  of  the  Shire  are  the  members  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment from  the  counties  of  England.  Anciently  they  were  re- 
quired to  be  knights  girt  with  the  sword. 

Knights  Templars.    See  Templars. 

Knipp'erdolling.    See  Anabaptists. 

Knitting  (from  Old  Eng.  cnytan ;  Low  Ger.  knutten,  'to 
make  a  knot ').  The  art  of  producing  articles  of  hosiery,  &c.,  with 
one  continuous  thread.  In  net-making,  which  has  been  practised 
from  a  remote  period,  a  kind  of  K.  is  performed,  the  thread  or 
twine  being  knotted  into  meshes  with  a  needle.  Plain  K.  is 
commonly  pursued  in  making  stockings  by  hand,  and  consists  in 
forming  with  yarn  or  thread  by  the  aid  of  K. -needles  successive 
rows  of  loops,  the  loops  in  each  row  being  drawn  through  those 
immediately  preceding.  Stocking  K.  is  believed  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  l6th  c,  but  in  what  counti-y  is  uncertain.  Fancy 
K.  in  cotton  and  coloured  wools  is  followed  by  ladies  in  the 
production  of  many  useful  and  ornamental  household  articles. 
Shawls,  mits,  &c.,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness  are  knitted  by 
the  natives  of  Shetland  from  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  Shetland 
sheep.  The  greater  part  of  the  hosiery  of  the  Midland  district  of 
England  is  made  on  the  Stocking-frame  (q.  v.),  but  K. -machines 
will  eventually  supplant  it.  One  of  American  origin,  called  the 
'  crane  knitter,'  is  becoming  popular  in  Great  Britain  ;  with  it, 
a  pair  of  men's  woollen  socks  can  be  made  in  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  self-acting  power  K.-machine,  invented  by  A. 
Paget,  will  be  found  described  in  Transactions  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  Institute  for  1870. 

Knives  (Old  Eng.  ctiifas ;  Ger.  kneife),  a  well-known 
general  name  for  a  variety  of  cutting-instruments  of  diverse 
forms  and  uses.  K.  are  usually  made  of  steel  or  iron,  un- 
less for  special  use,  as  cutting  fruit,  paper,  &c.,  when  silver, 
ivory,  or  other  material  may  be  employed.  In  remote  anti- 
quity cutting  instruments  were  made  of  flint  chips ;  subse- 
quently copper  and  bronze  were  used.  Table-K.  and  forks  were 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  only  one  knife,  which  was  often  richly  ornamented,  lay 
at  table,  and  it  was  used  by  a  carver  to  cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  which  were  lifted  with  the  fingers.  In  Athentttis  it  is 
stated  that  the  Gauls  tore  meat  with  their  teeth,  occasionally 
assisting  themselves  with  a  knife  which  each  one  carried  in 
a  sheath  by  his  side.  The  Old  English  carried  about  with 
them  a  met-scex,  or  food-knife,  and  it  is  recorded  that  King 
.^thelstan  left  his  knife  on  the  altar  of  Beverley  as  a  pledge  for 
his  redemption  of  a  vow  of  benefaction.  Chaucer  refers  to  the 
common  practice  of  his  day  in  the  line— 'A  Scheffeld  thwitel 
bar  he  in  his  hose,'  and  at  the  same  time  bears  testimony  that 
Sheffield,  still  the  foremost  centre  of  the  cutlery  manufacture, 
was  then  famous  for  its  K.  The  custom  of  carrying  meat-K. 
about  the  person,  is  still  perpetuated  by  wearers  of  the  Highland 
costume,  in  which  the  dirk,  with  its  small  knife  and  fork  in  one 
sheath,  is  a  prominent  and  admired  feature.  According  to  Stow, 
Richard  Mathews,  on  Fleet-Bridge,  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  made  'fne  K.  and  knife-hafts,'  and  in  1563  he  obtained  a 
prohibition  against  all  K.  of  foreign  manufacture.  Clasp  or 
spring-K.  of  Sheffield  make  were  common  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  c.  ;  they  came  originally  from  Flanders.  The  flaying- 
knife  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  the  History  of 
Croyland  Abbey  it  is  stated  that  the  monks  there  distributed 
little  K.  to  all  and  sundry  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  saint's  horrible  death.  The  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  steel  table-knife  are  similar  to  those  described 
under  Cutlery  for  a  razor  and  fork. 

Knot,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  wading  or  grallatorial 
birds — the  Tringa  Canutus  of  the  naturalist.  This  bird  occurs  in 
flocks  in  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  feeds  on  the  sea-grass 
{Zostera  marina).    It  migrates  southwards  on  the  approach  of 
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■winter,  and  does  not  breed  in  England.  The  eggs  appear  to 
number  five.    The  colour  is  a  biight  chestnut,  variegated  with 

brown  and  black,  the  plum- 
age assuming  an  ashen  grey 
tmt  after  the  breeding  season. 
The  average  length  is  lo 
inches. 

Knot,  the  nautical  name 
for  a  geographical  mile.  The 
name  arises  from  the  method 
by  which  a  ship's  rate  of  sail- 
ing is  ordinarily  estimated. 
The  log-line  (see  Log)  is 
divided  into  equal  lengths  by 
knots,  and  each  length  is  ^^th 
of  a  geographical  mile,  so  that  the  number  of  knots  on  the  line 
which  run  out  in  half  a  minute  gives  at  once  the  rate  per  hour 
at  which  the  vessel  is  going. 

Knot,  a  mode  of  joining  or  fastening  ropes.  There  are 
numerous  kinds  of  knots  having  different  capabilities,  and  on 
shipboard  and  in  industrial  pursuits  they  are  of  constant  service. 
A  few  of  the  more  common  and  useful  knots  are  here  shown. 


Knot. 


Knots. 

(l)  Thumb  or  overhand  K.  tied  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  prevent 
it  slipping  ;  (2)  running  K.  used  to  bind  or  draw  anything  close  ; 
(3)  reef  or  sailor's  K.,  (4)  draw  K.,  and  (5)  common  bend  or 
weaver's  K.,  are  very  useful  for  joining  two  ropes  securely  ;  the 
draw  K.  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  easily  undone  ;  (6) 
clove  hitch  binds  firmly,  and  will  support  a  weight  on  a  smooth 
vertical  pole  ;  (7)  sheepshank,  for  shortening  a  rope  without  un- 
loosing the  ends  ;  (8)  double  bowline  hitch,  serviceable  for  sling- 
ing a  cask  ;  the  single  bowline  hitch  takes  a  tight  grip  of  a  post 
or  other  rope  to  haul  on  ;  (9)  Carrick  bend,  a  strong  inter- 
weaving of  two  doubled  ropes  ;  (10)  timber  hitch  for  hauling  on 
to  move  a  weight.  The  knots  used  by  mariners  are  described 
in  Dana's  Seaman's  Manual.  See  also  Book  of  Knots  (Lond. 
Hardwicke  &  Bogue). 

Knot-Grass,  or  Knot-Wort.    See  Polygonum. 

Knout,  the  Russian  scourge,  consists  of  leather  thongs 
braided  with  wire.  It  was  formerly  used  in  punishing  all  kinds 
of  criminals,  but  is  now  only  inflicted  on  incendiaries,  assassins, 
and  such  like.  Some  120  lashes  are  considered  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death. 

Knowles',  James  Sheridan,  an  English  dramatist,  was 
bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  May  12,  1784,  studied  at  London 
under  his  father,  and  composed  while  yet  a  boy  the  Welsh 
Harper.  lie  early  became  acquainted  with  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
and  Hazlitt,  was  seized  with  histrionic  ambition,  tried  his 
fortune  at  Dublin  and  failed  (1S06),  tried  again  at  Waterford 
(1807)  in  a  company  of  F^dmund  Kean's,  where  he  published 
his  Fugitive  Pieces.  In  181 5  his  Caijis  Gracchus  was  played 
at  Belfast ;  in  1820  Virghiius  appeared  ;  in  1825  William 
Tell;  in  1832  the  Hunchback ;  in  1836  Love  Chase ;  two  of 
which  from  their  adaptability  to  the  modern  stage  will  probably 
keep  their  ground  for  some  time.  K.  wrote  more  than  a  dozen 
plays  besides,  none  of  them,  except  that  they  have  an  imitative 
flavour  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  an  accurate  knowledge 


of  stage  effect,  rising  beyond  mediocrity.  The  Idol  Demolished 
by  its  own  Priest  is  a  controversial  treatise  written  by  him  after 
he  had  forsworn  the  stage  and  turned  Baptist.  K.  died  at  Tor- 
quay, Devonshire,  December  1862.  A  collection  of  his  'Dra- 
matic Works'  was  published  at  London  in  1863. 

Knox,  John,  descended  from  a  Renfrewshire  family  of  some 
consequence  (the  Knoxes  of  Kanfurly),  was  born  in  1 505  at 
GifTord,  East  Lothian,  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  Hadding- 
ton, and  at  St.  Salvador  College,  St.  Andrews  (1524), where,  along 
with  George  Buchanan,  he  studied  under  John  Major.  After  dili- 
gent research  among  the  schoolmen,  and,  as  it  is  supposed  upon 
doubtful  evidence,  having  taken  orders  as  a  priest  about  1 530,  K. 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  of 
the  Christian  fathers  with  the  result  that  (about  1543)  he  embraced 
reformed  doctrines  and  entered  the  family  of  Hugli  Douglas  of 
Longniddrie  to  act  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  his  and  John  Cockburn's 
of  Orniiston.  During  1546-47  K.  preached  to  tlie  Protestants 
who  had  gathered  within  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  until  a 
French  force,  under  Leo  Strozzi,  took  it  in  August.  K.  was 
sent  to  the  galleys  in  France  for  two  years,  from  which  he  was 
released  in  1549.  '  He  abode,'  says  Burton,  'in  the  S  of  Eng- 
land until  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  when  he  found  refuge  and 
congenial  duty  in  Geneva.  Thus,  for  some  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Andrews  he  and  his  cause  disappear  from  the  face 
of  Scottish  history.'  In  1550  K.  was  preaching  in  Berwick  and 
the  adjoining  country,  and  (April  4th)  had  to  answer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  for  heresies.  At  Berwick  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  Marjory  Bowes,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
married.  When  in  London  in  1553,  K.  refused  an  English  bishop- 
ric, and  by  his  advice  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  Next  year  K.  was  at 
Dieppe  on  his  road  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Calvin,  and  about  which  time  he  wrote  his  Adtnonition  to 
the  Professors  of  Cod^s  Faith  in  England.  At  Frankfort  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Protestant  church,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Cox,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.,  a  dispute  which 
arose  as  to  the  use  of  a  church  service  sent  K.  back  to  Geneva. 
His  'cause'  reappeared  in  Scotland  (1555),  but  K.  remained 
in  Geneva  (1556-7-8),  along  with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law. 
During  this  period  he  assisted  in  making  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  English,  and  published  a  dogmatic  treatise,  The 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women,  in  which  he  impugned  the  right  of  females  to  govern. 
'  On  the  2d  of  May  1557,'  according  to  his  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, '  arrived  John  K.  from  France,'  after  which  began  the 
most  important  period  of  his  life  as  Scotch  Reformer.  He 
preached  at  Perth,  and  the  religious  houses  were  wrecked,  the 
same  course  being  adopted  by  the  'rascal  multitude'  at  Crail, 
Cupar,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  Lindores.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined by  the  '  Lords  of  the  Congregation '  to  set  up  the  Protes- 
tant worship  throughout  Scotland,  but,  held  in  check  by  the 
French  troops  under  the  Queen  Regent,  negotiations  had  to  be 
opened  with  the  English  court.  These  were  conducted  with 
great  zeal  and  success  by  K.,  and  ended  in  an  English  army 
being  sent  to  Scotland  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
On  the  20th  December  1560  K.  sat  in  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  having,  during 
the  previous  autumn,  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Protestant 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline.  In  August 
1561,  Queen  Mary  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  had  many  interviews 
with  K.,  whom  she  endeavoured  to  talk  over.  The  Reformer 
never  desisted  from  denouncing  with  unflinching  directness  before 
her  Antichrist  and  Popish  idolatry.  A  reaction  against  the 
Reformation  took  place,  which  made  K.  all  the  more  inexorable. 
He  condemned  Mary's  proposed  marriage  with  Darnley,  and 
broke  off  for  a  year  and  a  hllf  his  friendship  with  Murray  and 
Maitland  because  he  thought  they  temporised.  K.  married,  for 
the  second  time  (March  1564),  Margaret  Stewart,  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Ochiltree.  An  inhibition  was  laid  upon  him  (1565)  for 
the  personal  offensiveness  to  the  court  of  his  preaching,  and  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  England,  charged  from  the 
Assembly  with  a  letter  to  the  English  bishops  asking  lenity  for 
the  brethren  who  scrupled  to  use  the  sacerdotal  dress.  The 
murder  of  Rizzio  took  place  March  9th,  1566,  and  K.  justified 
it.  The  murder  of  Darnley  followed,  February  9th,  1567,  and 
K.  publicly  maintained  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  ought  to 
bring  Mary  to  a  trial,  and  if  she  were  found  guilty,  that  she 
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ought  to  be  put  to  death.  K.  was  a  prominent  party  to  the 
coronation  of  James  VI.  (24th  July),  and  he  preached  (December 
I5lh)  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  which  ratified  all  the  acts 
previously  passed  in  favour  of  Protestantism.  In  1 570  Regent 
Murray  was  assassinated,  and  K.,  who  regarded  the  deed  as  a 
grave  national  misfortune,  preached  hi->  funeral  sermon.  Against 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  his  former  friend,  K.  thundered  denuncia- 
tions, and  his  situation  in  Edinburgh  became  dangerous  when 
the  Hamiltons,  who  refused  to  pledge  their  word  for  his  safety, 
were  received  into  the  castle.  Accordingly  K.  sought  and  found 
a  safe  retreat  in  St.  Andrews,  wliere,  though  his  health  was 
shattered  owing  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy  (1570),  he  wrote  a 
Vindication  of  the  Keformed  Religion.  'Thirsting  to  depart' 
though  he  was,  K.  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  wrote 
(1572)  a  letter  of  sorrowful  farewell  to  the  Assembly,  and  at  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was 
still  able  to  execrate  in  public  '  that  murlherer,  the  King  of 
France.'  K.  died  November  24,  1572,  and  left  behind  him  two 
sons  by  his  first  wife,  and  three  daughters  by  his  second.  It 
was  said  over  his  grave  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  that  '  he  neither 
feared  nor  flattered  any  flesh.'  K.'s  claims  to  historical  con- 
sideration are  many.  The  Scotch  Reformation  was  largely  due, 
in  the  different  aspects  it  assumed,  to  his  personality.  Like 
Calvin  and  Luther,  he  not  only  reformed  religion,  but  improved 
the  language  of  his  country.  His  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scotland  is  written  with  strength, 
vigour,  and  simplicity.  K.'s  character  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. That  he  was  arrogant  and  egotistic  is  certain,  but  '  his 
impersonation  of  self,  his  "  I,  John  Knox,"  '  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, 'and  his  assumption  of  authority  come  from  a  source  deeper 
than  idle  parade.'  Never  was  man  more  disinterestedly  earnest, 
never  did  a  life  shape  itself  more  consistently  in  accordance  with 
its  ethical  and  religious  theory.  '  This  man  of  God,'  his  secretary 
Bannatyne  wrote  in  his  diary  when  K.  died,  'the  liglit  of  Scot- 
land, the  comfort  of  the  kirk  within  the  same,  the  mirror  of 
godliness,  and  patron  and  example  to  all  the  true  ministers  in 
purity  of  life,  soundness  in  doctrine,  and  in  boldness  of  reprov- 
ing of  wickedness. '  See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vols, 
iii.,  iv.,  v.;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox ;  Scots  IVorthies,  by  J. 
Howie. 

Knowlto'nia,  a  S.  African  genus  of  Ranunculacta,  having 
very  rigid  ternate  or  bi-ternate  leaves,  umbellate  green  flowers 
and  juicy  fruits.  The  bruised  leaves  produce  blisters.  It  was 
named  by  Salisbury  after  Thomas  Knowlton,  a  useful  gardener 
and  botanist  of  the  last  ceniury. 

Knox'ville,  a  city  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  the  new  railway  from 
Charleston  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  third  city  in  the  state  in  point 
of  size,  and  lies  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  of 
the  U.S.;  has  17  churches,  a  marble  court-house,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $400,000,  the  E.  Tennessee  University,  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  with  an  endowment  of  $500,000,  a  free  library,  an  opera, 
&c.  The  manufactures  are  iron,  paper,  railroad-cars,  carriages, 
&c.    Pop.  (1870)  8682. 

Knuts'ford  (Knnt's  Ford  ?),  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  Bollin,  23  miles  E.  N.E.  of  Clieshire  by  rail. 
It  has  several  quaint  old  half-timber,  gable-fronted  buildings, 
and  a  racecourse.    Pop.  (1871)3597. 

Eo'ala,  or  Kangaroo  Bear  (Phascolarctos  cinerens),  a  genus 
of  Marsupial  mammals,  occupying  a  position  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  kangaroos  and  phalangers.  The  K.  is  the 
native  'sloth'  and  'bear'  of  the  Australian  colonists.  It  attains 
a  length  of  2  feet.  The  body  is  stout,  and  covered  with  a  fur 
of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  The  tail  is  absent.  All  the  feet  have 
strong  curved  claws,  adapting  the  animal  for  climbing  trees, 
while  the  great  toe  can  be  opposed  to  the  other  toes,  and  tlie 
fore-feet  become  handlike  in  function  from  the  division  of  its 
fingers  into  two  opposable  sets.  The  food  consists  of  vegetable 
matters. 

Kobeljdki,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Poltava,  Russia,  on 
tlie  Vorskla,  140  miles  by  rail  S.W.  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  (1870) 
12,989. 

Koblenz'.    See  Coblenz. 

Kob'olds.    See  Giants  and  Dwarfs. 
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Koch,  Karl  Heinrich  Emmanuel,  a  German  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Weimar  in  1809.  He  studied  at  Wiirzburg  and 
Jena,  and  in  1836  undertook  a  scieniific  journey  through  southern 
Russia,  the  results  of  which  were  puljlished  in  his  Reise  durch 
Riissland  nach  dem  Kaitkasischen  Isthmus  (2  vols.  1842-43).  On 
his  return  he  became  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena,  but  in  1843 
again  set  out  and  explored  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Turkey, 
Armenia,  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian.  From  materials  then 
collected,  he  has  published  several  works,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Wanderungen  im  Orient  (3  vols.  1846-47),  Beiirdge  zu  etner 
Flora  des  Orients  (1848-54),  Die  Kaukasische  Militdrstrasse 

(1851)  ,  besides  an  excellent  map  of  the  Caucasian  Isthmus,  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1851. 

Kock,  Charles  Paul  de,  the  posthumous  son  of  a  Dutch 
banker,  was  born  at  Fassy-les- Paris,  May  21,  1794.  As  a  boy 
K.  was  dreamy  and  timid,  and  numbers  of  romances  were  put 
into  his  h.-inds  by  his  mother  for  his  amusement.  On  his  fif- 
teenth year  he  became  a  banker's  clerk,  and  in  that  situation 
wrote  his  first  novel.  Besides  novels  he  wrote  vaudevilles, 
comedies,  and  melodramas  in  incredible  profusion.  The  profli- 
gacy of  his  writings  has  often  been  commented  on  by  English 
writers.  By  French  critics,  though  the  fluent  vulgarity  of  his  style 
is  condemned,  he  is  accepted  as  a  truthful  painter  of  the  manners 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  an  accurate  investigator  in  affaires  dit 
cceur.  The  best  of  his  theatrical  pieces  were  published  in  Paris 
(2  vols.  1840),  and  his  novels  (1845,  in  56  vols.).  Among  his 
characteristic  novels  may  be  mentioned  Mon  Voisin  Raymond, 
Stuur  Anne,  Le  Barbier  de  Paris,  Un  Jeune  Homme  Charmant, 
Mmiirs  Rarisiennes.  Le  Troubadour  Portugais,  M.  Motitou,  Une 
Nuit  ail  Ch&tcaii,  represent  perhaps  about  his  best  specimens  of 
melodrama,  vaudeville,  and  opera-comique.  K.  died  at  Paris, 
28th  August  1871.  There  are  three  collections  of  his  works, 
tliat  of  1834-35,  in  30  vols.  ;  of  1841-43,  in  26  vols.  ;  of  1844-- 
45,  in  56  vols. 

Kohat',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Punjaub,  India,  37  miles  from  Peshawur  ;  pop.  (lS68)  6064. 
The  cantonment,  which  lies  to  the  E. ,  containing  3000  men  of 
all  arms,  is  much  overcrowded.  To  the  N.  is  a  strong  mud  fort, 
which  cost  ;£^3i,ooo.  K.  is  an  important  frontier  station,  to 
overawe  the  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  hills. — The  distnci 
of  K.,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  contains  an 
area  of  2839  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1868)  145,419.  The  staple  crops 
are  wheat,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  barley.  Alum,  sulphur, 
and  coal  are  found,  and  salt  is  mined  to  the  amount  of  14,000 
tons  a  year,  yielding  to  Government  a  revenue  of;^8500.  Sword- 
blades  and  rifle  barrels  of  great  excellence  are  manufactured 
entirely  by  hand.  The  K.  pass,  9  miles  in  length,  which  sepa- 
rates K.  from  Peshawur,  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Afreedees — warlike  mountaineers,  who  came  to  terms  with  the 
British  in  the  beginning  of  1877. 

Kohl.  Johann  Georg,  a  German  traveller,  was  bom  at  Bre- 
men, April  28,  1808,  and  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Got- 
tingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich;  and  after  acting  for  some  years 
as  private  tutor  in  the  families  of  the  baron  of  Manteuffel  and 
Count  Meden,  settled  in  183S  at  Dresden.  Since  then  he  has 
travelled  over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  besides  spending 
four  years  (1854-58)  in  America,  and  has  published  numerous 
works  descriptive  and  scientific.  Among  these  are  Der  Verkehr 
der  Menschen  in  seiner  Abhdngigkeit  su  der  Erdoberfldche  (1841) ; 
Skizzen  aus  Nattir  nnd  Volkerleben  (185 1)  ;  Aus  meinen  Hiitten 

(1852)  ;  Geschichte  der  Entdeckung  Americas  (1862)  ;  Nordweste- 
Deutsche  Skizzen  (1864)  ;  Am  Wege.  Blicke  in  Gemiith  und  Welt 
(1866)  ;  Geschichte  d-er  Erforschung  des  Golfstroms  (1868). 

Kohl-Habi  ('  Kale  Turnip  '),  the  German  name  for  a  dwarf 
v.Triety  of  the  cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea,  var.  gongylodes)  with 
stem  swollen  so  as  to  resemble  a  turnip  above  ground,  but  of  a 
delicate  green  colour.  This  abnorm.Tl  growth  is  used  like  turnip 
or  potato  as  a  vegetable  to  meat,  or  is  dressed  wliole,  and  eaten 
with  sauce.  It  is  more  appreciated,  and  more  cultivated  in 
Central  and  N.  Europe  than  in  Britain. 

Ko'kra  "Wood  is  a  very  hard  wood  obtained  from  Seep<i 

Roxburghii,  a  tree  with  simple  laurel-like  leaves,  now  placed  in 
the  Spurge  family,  but  having  a  curious  affinity  to  the  genus 
Alnits  (alder)  of  Avientiferce.  It  is  used  in  India  for  various 
purposes,  and  imported  into  Europe  chiefly  for  manufacturers  of 
musical  instruments,  such  as  flutes. 
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Kol'aba,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  tlie  same  name, 
Bombay,  British  India,  and  also  of  an  island  on  the  Conean  coast, 
due  S.  of  Bombay.  K.  town  is  a  military  convalescent  station, 
i  K.  island  was  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  Angria  family  of 
Mahratta  pirates,  but  the  dynasty  failed  in  1841.  The  district 
of  K.  has  an  area  of  1482  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  350,405. 

Kolapore',  the  chief  town  of  the  native  state  of  the  same 
name,  India,  in  connection  with  the  Bombay  Government,  185 
miles  S.E.  from  Bombay.  Pop.  (1872)  39,621.  'i'hc  state  of  K., 
which  lies  within  the  Deccan,  has  an  area  of  3184  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1872)  802,691  ;  revenue,  including  that  of  its  dependencies, 
^304,000.  The  products  are  rice,  millet,  sugar-cane,  and  coarse 
cotton ;  the  manufactures  are  pottery  and  hardware.  The 
ruling  dynasty  is  Maliratta,  and  traces  its  descent  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  great  Sivajee.  The  present  (1877) 
Rajah  is  a  minor,  and  the  state  is  administered  by  the  Political 
Agent  Public  works,  education,  and  sanitary  improvements 
are  receiving  special  attention.  Since  1822,  internal  mismanage- 
ment has  frequently  required  tlie  intervention  of  the  English  ; 
the  last  treaty  dates  from  1864.  There  are  eleven  recognised 
feudatory  chiefs.    The  Bombay  Sepoys  mutinied  here  in  1857. 

Eolar',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
state  of  Mysore,  India,  43  miles  E.N.E.  from  Bangalore,  and  10 
miles  N.  of  the  Madras  Railway.  Pop.  {1871)  9924.  Silk  and 
blankets  are  manufactured,  and  turkeys  are  reared  in  great 
numbers.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Hyder  All's  father.  The  district 
of  K.,  in  the  extreme  E.  of  Mysore,  has  an  area  of  2577  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1871)  618,954.  I'he  crops  are  ragee,  rice,  gram, 
oilseeds,  betel  leaf,  tamarind  and  turmeric.  The  exports  are 
silk  and  sugar.    It  contains  the  rock  fort  of  Nundidnig. 

KolTjerg,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Prussia,  in  Pommern,  on  the 
river  Persante,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  143  miles  N.E. 
of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  has  an  old 
cathedral,  a  handsome  town-house,  important  salmon  and  lamprey 
fisheries,  salt-works,  and  37  vessels  of  6586  tons.  Standing 
among  low  swamps  it  can  easily  be  surrounded  by  water.  Pop. 
(1875)  13,550,  of  whom  1687  are  soldiers.  K.  has  sustained 
several  protracted  sieges.  Before  the  town  lies  the  fortified 
work  called  the  Maikuhle. 

Kolgujev',  a  rocky  and  swampy  island  of  1350  sq.  miles, 
lying  N.E.  of  Tsheskaja  Bay,  124  miles  from  Kanin  Noss,  in- 
habited by  a  few  Samoieds,  but  visited  annually  by  Russian 
fowlers  and  fishers. 

Eollar',  Janes,  a  Slavic  poet,  born  29th  July  1793  at 
Mossocz  in  the  N.  of  Hungary,  after  an  education  at  Kremnitz 
and  Neusohl,  studied  theology  at  the  universities  of  Presburg 
and  Jena.  Appointed  pastor  of  the  Slavic  evangelical  church 
at  Pesth  (1819),  he  held  that  post  until  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volution of  1848,  when  he  was  called  to  Vienna  as  confidential 
agent  of  the  government.  The  year  following  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he 
died  January  29,  1852.  K.'s  first  and  finest  production,  Bdsni 
('  Poems,'  1821),  became  famous  in  its  second  edition,  under  the 
new  title  Slivy  Dcera  ('Daughter  of  Glory.'  1824),  and  marks 
an  epoch  in  Czech  literature.  It  consists  of  622  sonnets,  of 
which  Panslavism  is  the  connecting  sentiment.  His  later  writ- 
ings were  mainly  on  linguistic  subjects,  Kober  published  a 
selection  from  his  writings  entitled  Spisy  (4  vols.  Prag,  1862-63). 

Koll'iker,  Rudolf  AlbrecM,  a  German  physiologist,  was 
born  at  Zurich,  July  6,  1817.  Since  1847  he  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  at  Wiirzburg.  His  chief  works  are  his 
Mikroskopische  Anatomie  (2  vols.  1850-54),  the  materials  of 
which  he  had  published  as  memoirs  during  his  earlier  career; 
his  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre  (1852,  4th  ed.  1863);  the  Ent- 
■wtckelun»s«eschichte  des  Mensehen  (1861);  and  the  Icones  His- 
tologicce  (1864). 

Kollin',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  35  miles  E.  of  Prag,  with  a  pop.  of  7727.  It  is  the  scene 
of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Daun  over 
Friedrich  the  Great,  i8th  June  1757. 

Edln  (Fr.  Cologne,  Lat.  Colouia),  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia 
and  capital  of  the  Rhineland  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Dusseldorf  by  rail.  A  fortress  of  the 
first  rank  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  Germany, 


it  is  semicircular  in  shape,  girt  by  a  ring  of  twenty-two  forts, 
and  has  narrow,  gloomy  streets.  A  bridge  of  boats  and  an 
iron  bridge  1352  feet  long,  connect  it  with  Deutz  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  great  architectural  feature  of  K.  is 
the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  in  1 248,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic  in  Europe.  A  cruci- 
form structure,  it  is  510  feet  long  and  231  broad,  and  the 
central  tower  rising  over  the  transept  is  357  feet  high.  The 
choir,  completed  in  1322,  and  flanked  by  seven  chapels,  ex- 
hibits in  its  lowest  parts  the  simple,  dignified  forms  of  early 
Gothic,  while  from  the  massive  pillars  of  the  substructure  rises  a 
florid  system  of  splendid  arches  and  flying  buttresses.  The 
work  of  building  which  had  lingered  was  abandoned  in  the 
16th  c,  and  the  edifice  was  converted  into  a  hay  magazine  by 
the  French  in  1795.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  it  was  res- 
cued from  destruction  ;  first  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  and  then  the 
German  people  contrilmted  funds  for  its  restoration,  the  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at;^7oo,ooo  ;  Zwirner  was  appointed  architect, 
and,  excepting  the  towers,  the  building  was  completed  in  1863. 
Other  notable  churches  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  containing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  painted  and  presented  by 
Rubens  ;  St.  Ursula,  where  are  preserved  the  bones  of  the  11,000 
virgins,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  were  massacred  here  by 
the  Huns  on  their  refusal  to  break  the  vow  of  chastity  ;  St. 
Marie  im  Capitol,  the  oldest  church  in  K.,  built  in  the  llth  c.  ; 
church  of  the  Minorites,  of  the  13th  c. ,  with  the  tomb  of  Duns 
Scotus  ;  and  that  of  St.  Gereon  (1219-1227)  dedicated  to  the  408 
martyrs  of  the  Theban  legion  and  their  captains  Gereon  and 
Gregory  (afterwards  the  patron  saints  of  K.),  who  are  tradition- 
ally recorded  to  have  perished  here  during  the  persecutions  of 
Diocletian  in  286.  The  Giirzenich,  so  named  from  its  founder, 
was  originally  a  '  Merchants'  Hall,'  and  was  built  1441-74  ;  it  is 
now  used  as  a  music  hall,  and  is  the  finest  secular  building  in  K., 
being  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  six  slender  watch-towers.  (See 
Rasclidorff,  Das  Kaujlunis  Giirzenich  in  K.  Berl.  1864,  with 
twenty-one  plates.)  K.  has  also  an  archbishop's  palace,  a  town- 
house  of  the  13th  c,  a  museum  (1855-61),  an  observatory,  a 
public  library,  a  botanic  and  zoological  garden,  an  arsenal,  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests,  several  gymnasia  and  a 
theatre.  Outside  the  walls  are  beautiful  gardens  and  promen- 
ades. K.  was  famed  for  its  cloth  industries  as  early  as  the  13th 
c,  and  had  warehouses  at  Bergen  and  Bruges.  It  is  now  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  eau-de-cologne,  of  which  some  1,500,000 
bottles  are  exported  yearly.  The  factories  of  the  perfume  are 
twenty-four  in  number,  and  of  these  the  Klosterfrau  Maria  Cle- 
mentine Martin,  produced  26,400  gallons  (value  .1^48,855)  in 
1871.  The  other  industrial  products  of  K.  are  silks,  woollens, 
laces,  cotton  yarns,  velvets,  clocks,  and  metal  wares.  There  is 
good  dock  accommodation  and  an  extensive  river-trade  in  wine, 
grain,  oil,  &c.  K.  is  a  great  railway  centre.  Pop.  (1 87 5) 
135,371  (including  Deutz  with  a  pop.  of  14,513),  of  whom 
16,746  are  Protestants,  2685  Jews,  and  5240  soldiers.  K.  was 
originally  called  Ubiorum  Oppidum,  but  when  a  Roman  colony 
was  planted  here  by  Julia  Agrippina  in  a.d.  50,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Colonia  Agrippina.  Remains  of  the  Roman 
period — sculptures,  mosaics,  tombstones,  &c.,  are  continually 
being  discovered.  K.  subsequently  became  a  free  city  of  the 
empire,  and  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  university  from  1388  to  1798.  Its  bishop  was  raised 
into  an  archbishop  in  the  8th  c,  and  for  several  centuries  the 
holders  of  the  see  took  their  place  as  princes  and  electors  of  the 
empire.  The  archbishopric  was  secularised  in  1801,  and  the  city 
with  its  territoiy  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1814.  See  Ennen  and 
Eckertz,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt  K.  (vol.  i.  i860),  and 
Ennen,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  K.  (3  vols.  1862-68). 

Eloloin'lia,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia,  in  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Moscow,  on  the  Moskva  and  Kolomenka,  63  miles  S.E. 
of  Moscow  by  rail.  It  has  twelve  churches,  two  convents,  an 
old  kremlin,  manufactures  of  silks,  cotton.s,  leather,  &c.,  and 
some  cotton-printing,  and  tallow-melting.    Pop.  (1870)  20,000. 

Eolome'a,  or  properly  Kolomyja,  an  old  town  of  Austria, 
in  Galicia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.  It  is  noted  for  its 
pottery,  and  had  formerly  an  important  trade.  Pop.  (1869) 
I7>679,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Jews. 

Eoltsof,  Alexis  Vasiljevitch,  a  popular  Russian  lyrist, 
born  in  Voronezh,  14th  October  1809.    His  father,  a  cattle- 
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dealer,  gave  him  only  the  merest  rudiments  of  education  ;  but  a 
few  booics  bought  at  fairs  awoke  his  imagination,  and  in  his 
wandering  life  as  a  herdsman  it  was  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  steppe  that  reflects  itself  in  all  his  songs.  After  imitating 
for  a  time  the  verse  of  such  poets  as  Derzawin  and  Pushkin,  K. 
went  in  1831  to  Moscow  on  business,  and  there  found  friends 
who  inserted  some  of  his  poems  in  the  journals.  A  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1S38  introduced  him  to  Pushkin,  Joukovsky,  and 
a  wide  circle  of  appreciative  friends.  He  longed  more  and  more 
to  be  rid  of  trade,  and  was  just  about  to  settle  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  a  literary  life,  when  he  sickened  and  died,  31st  October  1842. 
In  1846  appeared  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  bio- 
graphy by  Bjelinsky.  They  are  marked  by  deep  poetic  feeling, 
force  of  conception,  and  a  charming  naivete  of  expression. 

Kolvivail',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tomsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Obi,  100  miles  S.W.  of  Tomsk, 
and  at  the  base  of  an  offset  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  which 
there  are  large  jasper  quarries.    Pop.  3000. 

Kolyma',  the  most  easterly  of  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia, 
rises  in  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  flows  N.,  receiving  the  Omolon 
and  the  Anyui,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  K.  Bay,  after 
a  course  of  nearly  1000  miles.  At  its  mouth  lies  the  little  town 
of  Nishnii  Kolymisk. 

Komom'  (Ilungar.  Komdrom),  a  town  in  the  comitat  of  K., 
Hungary,  lies  on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Greater  Schiitt,  an 
island  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  Waag,  87  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Vienna,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Its  fortifica- 
tions, founded  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  restored  since  1805, 
extending  7  miles  along  the  rivers'  banks,  are  among  the  strongest 
in  Europe,  and  can  shelter  as  many  as  50,000  men.  During  the 
Hungarian  War  under  Klapka  (q.  v.),  the  insurgents  here  re- 
sisted the  Austrian  forces  from  October  1848  to  September  1849. 
K.  has  considerable  trade  in  wine,  grain,  wood,  and  fish. 

Kond,  or  Khand,  an  aboriginal  hill  tribe  of  India,  chiefly 
found  in  Orissa,  where  they  number  77,000,  and  also  in  the  N.E. 
of  Madras.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin,  akin 
to  the  Gonds.  Until  the  last  few  years  they  were  notorious  for 
human  sacrifice,  which  they  used  to  carry  out  in  the  most 
systematic  and  horrible  manner.  This  practice  demanded  a 
military  force  for  its  suppression  in  1847,  when  more  than  1500 
victims  were  rescued.  It  is  said  that  all  inclination  to  it  has 
now  died  out.  See  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter's  Orissa,  and  Colonel 
Dalton's  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta  1872). 

Kong  Mountaius,  a  range  in  the  W.  of  Africa,  forming 
the  N.  boundary  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  and  extending  W. 
from  the  Niger,  in  a  line  almost  parallel  to  the  coast  (from 
which  it  is  distant  some  200  miles),  as  far  as  the  tableland  of 
Senegambia.  The  greatest  known  summits  are  not  over  2500 
feet. — K.  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  a  district  to  the 
N.  \V.  of  Ashanti,  which  has  some  cotton  industries,  and  a  trade 
in  gold  dust,  and  is  the  converging  point  of  several  caravan 
routes. 

Ko'nieh,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the 
same  name,  129  miles  W.S.W.  of  Newschehr,  is  a  decayed 
place,  though  its  numerous  mosques  and  other  public  buildings 
still  give  it  an  imposing  aspect.  There  is  a  bazaar  for  the  sale 
of  English  cottons,  Niirnberg  wares,  &c.,  but  of  native  indus- 
tries there  are  none.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  22,500  to  30,000. 
K.  is  the  ancient  Iconium,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  which  was  a 
populous  city,  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  synod  (235), 
fell  under  the  Arabs  (708),  became  the  residence  of  the  Seljuk 
sultans  (1097),  and  was  captured  by  Friedrich  Barbarossa  (18th 
May  1 190).  On  December  20,  1832,  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  Turks  under  Redshid  Pasha  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Egyptian 
viceroy 

Kon'ig,  Friedricll,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-press,  was 
born  at  Eisleben,  April  17,  1775,  and  first  began  business  as  a 
printer  and  bookseller.  In  1807  he  went  to  London,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Thomas  Bensley  and  others  was  enabled  in  1810  to 
patent  his  first  steam-machine,  which  printed  by  two  flat  plates. 
In  181 1  he  patented  his  cylinder  press,  and  after  various  im- 
provements, which  he  patented,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
1817,  where  in  the  succeeding  year  he  established,  along  with 
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Andreas  Friedrich  Bauer,  a  firm  for  making  steam  printing- 
presses  at  Oberzell  near  Wiirzburg  in  Bavaria.  K.  died  Januaiy 
17.  1833- 

Kon'iggratz,  a  fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adler,  64  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Prag  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral  and 
some  cloth  industries.  Pop,  (1869)  5061.  The  Austro-Saxons, 
under  Benedek,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  here  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  under  Moltke,  2d  July  1866. 

Kon'lginhof,  an  industrial  town  of  Bohemia  on  the  Elbe, 
18  miles  N.  of  Koniggratz  by  rail.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  leather,  hats,  Slc,  and  some  sugar  refining.  Pop.  (1869) 
5370- 

Kon'igsberg',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  E.  Prussia,  and  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank,  on  undulating  ground  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Old  and  New  Pregel,  and  4J  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
the  united  stream  into  the  Frisches  HafF,  78  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Danzig.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university  (old  building  founded  in 
1544,  new  one  completed  in  1862)  and  has  a  royal  palace  of 
date  1532-54,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  and  having  a  lofty 
Gothic  tower,  a  schlosskirche  adjoining  the  palace,  where  Fried- 
rich I.  was  crowned  in  1701  and  Wilhelm  in  1861  ;  a  museum 
with  a  collection  of  300  chiefly  modern  pictures,  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  1835,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Pregel,  and  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Kant,  an  observatory,  royal  library,  botanical 
garden,  several  public  gardens,  and  a  theatre.  The  Pregel  is 
crossed  by  seven  bridges,  and  on  the  N.  sides  of  the  town  are 
two  extensive  sheets  of  water.  K.  is  connected  by  rail  with  its 
port  of  Pillau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frisches  Haff.  A  new  quay 
on  the  river  at  K.,  with  rails,  was  being  constructed  in  1876. 
There  are  large  manufactures  of  machinery,  chemicals,  beer, 
soap,  leather,  tobacco,  paper-hangings,  &c.  K.  has  an  immense 
trade  in  grain,  drawing  its  supply  chiefly  from  Russia  (export  in 
1875,  8,262,161  cwts.,  value  ^^3, 485,916).  Its  other  ex- 
ports are  timber,  wool,  iron,  and  iron  wares,  and  petroleum 
(1875,  110,588  barrels).  In  1875  there  entered  the  port  of 
Pillau  2424  vessels  of  541,080  tons,  and  cleared  2316  of 
1,250,773  tons.  K.  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  S.  of 
Russia.  In  1875  there  was  imported  3,022,000  cwts.  of  coal 
and  coke,  and  217,000  barrels  of  herrings.  Pop.  (1875)  122,636. 
K.  was  originally  a  castle  (1255)  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  was 
named  after  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  After  the  fall  of  Marien- 
burg  (1457)  K.  became  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order,  and  subsequently  (1525-1618)  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Prussia. 
The  Elector  Friedrich  III.  of  Brandenburg  here  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Prussia  in  1701,  and  after  the  disasters  of  1806 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  retired  hither  with  his  court,  including 
Baron  v.  Stein,  W.  v.  Humboldt,  York,  &c.  K.  is  also  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  Kant,  and  the  scene  of  his  life-work. 
Hamann,  Herder,  and  others  are  also  associated  with  the  city. — 
K.  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Neuniark,  Brandenburg, 
on  the  Roke,  with  some  tanning  and  distilling.  Pop.  (1875) 
6353- 

Kon'igswart,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Beraum,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  79  miles  W.S.W.  of  Prag.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  castle  built  by  Metternich  in  l6i8,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  iron  and  tin  mines,  and  mineral  springs.  Pop. 
(1869)  7494. 

Konotop,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Tshernigov, 
Russia,  440  miles  S.W.  of  Moscow  by  rail,  has  several  factories. 
Pop.  (1870)  9946. 

Kon'rad  is  the  name  of  several  German  poets  of  the  middle 
ages.  (l)  K.,  probably  Castellan  to  Heinnch  the  Lion  (1139- 
95  \  who  translated  the  Song  of  Roland  mto  German  verse  (mod. 
ed.  W.  Grimm,  Augsb.  1838).  (2)  K.  Fleck,  a  native  of 
Swabia,  born  about  1220,  author  of  the  exquisite  Flore  und 
Blanschefuy  (ed.  by  Sommer,  1S46;  mod.  version  by  Wehrle, 
1856).  (3)  K.  Von  Wiirzburg,  represents  at  its  best  the 
last  epoch  of  romantic  poetry  as  it  flourished  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  details 
of  his  life  beyond  the  meagre  facts  that  having  dwelt  for  long  at 
Wiirzburg,  he  died  at  Basel,  31st  August  12S7.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  the  Minnesanger,  and  though  prolix  at  times, 
is  marked  by  the  spontaneity,  freshness,  and  naivete  of  his  order. 
His  chief  works  are  the  legends,  Heil.  Alexius  (Massmann, 
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1843);  Silvester  (Grimm,  1841);  Das  Herze  (Roth,  1846); 
Engelkart  und  Engeltrtit  (  Haupt,  1 844) ;  Kaiser  Otto  (Hahn, 
1838) ;  Die  Goldene  Schmiede  (Grimm,  1840) ;  Lieder  (Pfeiffer, 
1870),  &c. 

Eonrad  I.,  the  nephew  of  Emperor  Arnulf  and  Count  of 
Franconia,  was  elected  King  of  the  Germans,  October  9,  911. 
K.  carried  on  wars  with  his  vassals,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  in  order  to  establish  the  royal  authority.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  latter,  and  before 
his  death  he  asked  his  brother  to  hand  over  the  crown  to  the 
eminently  competent  Heinrich  of  Saxony.  The  chief  internal 
change  during  his  reign  was  the  making  of  duchies  for  the  first 
time  into  hereditary  fiefs.  K.  died  December  23,  918. — K.  II., 
son  of  Heinrich,  Duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  at  Mainz, 
September  8,  1024,  King  of  the  Germans.  He  was  speedily 
engaged  in  war  with  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Carinthia,  part  of 
his  policy  being  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy. Then  he  crossed  the  Alps  (1026),  was  crowned  King 
of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  (1027)  Emperor  at  Rome.  Upon  the 
death  of  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  (1032),  K.  succeeded  to  that 
duchy,  though  he  had  to  contest  with  Eudes  of  Champagne  for 
five  years  before  obtaining  absolute  possession.  At  different 
points  he  carried  on  war  with  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Slavs, 
and  Hungarians.  In  1037  K.  revisited  Italy,  and  issued  his 
Edict,  making  all  fiefs  hereditary.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  June  4, 
1039,  and  leaves  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  brave  German  kings.  K.  was  the  first  of  the 
Franconian  line  of  emperors. — K.  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  dynasty,  was  born,  April  1228,  at  Andria,  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Swabia  and  Elsass,  and  was  crowned  King 
of  the  Romans  in  1237.  K.'s  reign  was  marked  by  a  struggle 
with  Heinrich  of  Thuringia,  who,  at  the  advice  of  Innocent  IV., 
assumed  the  title  of  royalty  at  Hochheim.  He  became  Emperor 
upon  the  death  of  Friedrich  II.  (1250),  but  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  against  whom  he  fought  with  success.  He  died  of 
a  fever  at  La  Vallo,  May  21,  1254. — Eonradin  of  Swabia, 
son  of  the  preceding  and  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  1252. 
In  his  infancy  K.  was  stripped  of  the  crown  of  Germany,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  through  the  influence  of  Iimocent  IV., 
who,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Manfred,  K.'s  uncle, 
enlisted  the  services  of  Charles  of  Anjou  by  promising  him  royal 
honours.  Manfred  was  conquered  in  the  plains  of  Graondella, 
and  (1268)  K.  being  defeated  at  Scurcola,  was  taken  prisoner, 
conducted  to  Naples,  and  executed  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  A  fragment  of  poetry  among  a  collection  of  the  Minne- 
singer is  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  suffered  the 
severest  penalties  for  his  father's  excommunication. 

Koo'doo  {Strepsiceros  Koodoo),  a  species  of  Antelope  (q.  v. ), 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet  at  the  shoulder.  Its  distinctive 
feature  is  the  curious  spiral  conformation  of  the  honis,  which 
attain  a  length  of  3  feet,  and  are  provided  with  a  keel.  So 
regular  in  their  conformation  are  these  structures,  that  a  straight 
pole  may  be  passed  down  and  through  the  spirals,  without  in- 
terruption. The  K.  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  skin  and  flesh, 
a  strong  durable  leather  being  made  from  the  former.  The 
colour  is  a  reddish  grey,  marked  on  the  sides  with  several  pro- 
minent white  streaks.  The  female  is  hornless.  The  K.  is 
usually  found  in  bands  of  four  or  five. 

Koom'rah,  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  Eqiiida  somewhat 
intermediate  in  form  between  the  horse  and  ass,  found  in  N. 
Africa,  where  it  inhabits  woody  districts.  Very  little  is  known 
regarding  its  exact  nature  or  habits.  The  colour  is  a  very  dark 
bay.  The  tail  is  slightly  tufted,  but  the  general  bearing  of  the 
animal  suggests  an  alliance  with  the  horse. 

Eo'pek  (kopeikd),  a  Russian  copper  coin,  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  Rouble  (q.  v.). 

Eo'ran.  (Arab,  'the  reading,'  or  'that  which  ought  to  be 
read,'  from  kara,  '  to  read  '),  is  the  collection  of  revelations  which 
Mohammed  (q.  v.)  professed  to  receive  from  time  to  time  either 
directly  from  God  or  through  the  angel  Gabriel ;  the  name  being 
applied  to  the  whole  book  and  also  to  any  particular  chapter  or 
section.  It  was  composed  in  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  the 
most  noble  of  all  the  Arab  tribes,  with  some  slight  mixture  of 
other  dialects.  It  is  the  standard  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  written  with  the  utmost  elegance 
and  purity ;  it  claims,  indeed,  to  be  inimitable  by  human  pen, 
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and  therefore  to  be  a  standing  miracle,  greater  than  tliat  of  raising 
the  dead.  To  this  miracle  Mohammed  himself  chiefly  appealed 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  mission,  publicly  challenging  all  the 
scholars  of  Arabia  to  produce  a  single  chapter  that  could  be 
compared  with  it.  That  Mohammed  was  the  author  of  the  K. 
is  undisputed,  although  it  is  probable  that,  as  was  said  by  some 
of  his  countrymen  at  the  time  {c/.  K.  16,  25),  he  got  assistance 
from  others.  The  account  given  of  the  matter  by  himself  was 
that  the  divine  original  was  written  from  everlasting  on  a  vast 
table  beside  the  throne  of  God,  and  that  a  copy  from  this  was 
sent  down  to  the  lowest  heaven,  from  which  Gabriel  revealed  it 
to  Mohammed  in  fragments  as  circumstances  required,  showing 
the  whole  copy,  a  volume  bound  in  silk  and  ornamented  with 
gold  and  gems,  to  the  prophet  once  a  year.  The  revelations  were 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  by  his  secretaries,  and 
published  to  his  followers,  the  original  copies  being  thrown  pro- 
miscuously into  a  cliest.  The  work  of  editing  these  various 
fragments  was  entrusted  by  his  successor  Abu  Bekr  to  Zeid  ibn 
Thabet,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  collected  them  from  the 
palm  leaves  and  skins  on  which  they  had  been  written,  and 
from  tlie  mouths  of  such  as  had  gotten  them  by  heart.  In  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  owing  to  the  numerous  variations 
of  the  copies  used  in  the  different  provinces,  the  Calif  Othman 
ordered  a  large  number  of  copies  to  be  transcribed  from  that  of 
Abu  Bekr,  and  to  be  put  in  circulation  in  place  of  the  old  ones, 
which  were  burned. 

'  The  general  design  of  the  K.  seems  to  be  this  :  to  unite 
the  professors  of  the  three  different  religions  then  followed  in 
the  populous  country  of  Arabia,  who,  for  the  most  part,  lived 
promiscuously,  and  wandered  without  guides,  the  far  greater 
number  being  idolaters,  and  the  rest  Jews  and  Christians  mostly 
of  erroneous  and  heterodox  belief,  in  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  one  eternal,  invisible  God,  by  whose  power  all  things 
were  made,  and  those  which  are  not  may  be,  the  supreme 
governor,  judge,  and  absolute  Lord  of  the  creation ;  established 
under  the  sanction  of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward  signs  of  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  partly  of  ancient  <and  partly  of  novel  institu- 
tions, and  enforced  by  setting  before  them  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, both  temporal  and  eternal :  and  to  bring  them  all  to  the 
obedience  of  Mohammed,  as  the  p)rophet  and  ambassador  of 
God,  who  after  the  repeated  admonitions,  promises,  and  threats 
of  former  ages,  was  at  last  to  establish  and  propagate  God's  reli- 
gion on  earth  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  be  acknowledged  chief 
pontiff  in  spiritual  matters  as  well  as  supreme  prince  in  tem- 
poral '  (Golius,  quoted  by  Sale).  The  great  doctrine  of  the  K., 
then,  is  the  unity  of  God,  to  re-establish  which  truth  Mohammed 
declared  to  be  the  chief  vtnd  of  his  mission,  as  it  had  been  the 
mission  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  the  great  prophets  before  Moham- 
med, but  after  whom  no  great  prophet  need  be  expected. 
Accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the  K.  is  filled  with  examples  of 
punishment  inflicted  by  God  on  those  who  rejected  and  abused 
his  messengers,  many  of  them  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  apocryphal  books.  An- 
other part  is  occupied  with  laws  and  admonitions  to  various 
virtues,  especially  reverencing  and  worshipping  the  only  true 
God,  and  resignation  to  his  will.  The  rest  consists  of  passages 
relating  to  particular  emergencies. 

The  K.  is  not  only  the  Bible  of  Mohammedans,  but  also  their 
code  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  contains  explicitly  or  implicitly  all  knowledge.  The  various 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  it  are  explained  by  the  doc- 
trine of  abrogation  :  that  God  commanded  several  things  in 
the  K.  which  were  for  good  reasons  afterwards  revoked.  Of 
the  present  text  225  verses  have  been  abrogated  in  this  way. 
See  Mohammedanism. 

Kordofan'  ('  the  white  land '),  a  province  in  the  Egyptian 
territories  of  the  Sudan,  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  con- 
quered by  an  Egyptian  force  in  1821.  Its  area  is  about  12, 000 
sq.  miles,  and  its  pop.  is  estimated  at  500,000.  The  chief  town 
is  El  Obeid  (q.  v.).    See  Nubia  and  Sudan. 

Kor'ner,  Karl  Theodor,  a  German  poet,  born  at  Dresden, 
23d  September  1791,  studied  for  two  years  at  the  school  of 
mines  at  Freiburg,  and  went  in  18 10  to  Leipsic,  but  owing  to 
imprudence  was  forced  to  leave  the  university.  At  Vienna  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  some  comedies  of  high  value  ;  his  serious 
dramas  were  less  striking,  but  their  pathos,  most  marked  in 
Zriny  and  Rosamunde,  captivated  the  young.    On  the  brealung 
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out  of  the  War  of  Freedom,  K.  entered  the  army,  after  his  I^itr 
tmd  Scliwert  ('Lyre  and  Sword')  had  shown  that  his  special 
field  lay  in  the  patriotic  lyric.  Weber's  melodies  made  his  fresh, 
hold  songs  all  the  more  popular.  On  the  26th  August  1813  K. 
fell  in  an  action  between  Schwerin  and  Gadebusch,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  I  lis  SdmmtUche  Werke  were 
published  by  Streckfuss  (l  vol.  Berl.  1834,  1863  ;  4  vols.  Berl. 
1838,  1863),  and  by  Wolff  (with  letters,  &c.,  4  vols.  Berl.  1858). 
Biographies  of  K.  have  been  written  by  Erhard  (1821)  and 
Hadermann  (1848). 

Kosciusz'ko,  Tadeusz,  a  Polish  patriot,  was  born  of  noble 
parents  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  12th  Februaiy  1746.  Edu- 
cated at  Warsaw,  he  entered  the  army  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  American  War  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
side  of  La  Fayette,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland  became  major- 
general.  When  Catherine  II.  declared  war  he  served  under 
Poniatowski ;  but  the  base  intrigues  of  Stanislas  rendered  all 
patriotic  movement  useless,  and  he  retired  in  disgust  to  Germany. 
In  1794  K.  returned  to  Poland,  assumed  the  dictatorship, 
marched  upon  the  Russians  and  defeated  them  at  Raclawice. 
By  a  series  of  skilful  movements  he  kept  the  ill-disciplined 
armies  of  the  enemy  at  bay  ;  but  on  the  appointment  of  Suwar- 
off  to  the  Russian  command  Poland's  hopes  fell.  Overpowered 
by  numbers,  K.  sustained  an  irretrievable  defeat  on  the  loth  of 
October  1794  at  Macsiewice.  Falling  from  his  horse,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  cried,  '  Finis  Poloniae  ! '  Within  a  month 
Poland  was  completely  subdued.  K.  was  kept  in  confinement 
at  St.  Petersburg  during  Catherine's  reign,  but  regained  liberty 
on  Paul's  accession,  and  passed  into  France.  He  died  of  fever 
15th  October  1817.  There  are  biographies  of  K.by  Falkenstein 
(Leips.  1825,  2d  ed.  1834) ;  and  Chodzko  (Par.  1837). 

Eoslin  (Slav.  '  the  goat  town '),  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Pommern,  Prussia,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Stettin  by  rail,  and  5  miles 
from  the  Baltic,  with  a  great  sheep-market,  and  manufactures 
of  paper.    Pop.  (1875)  14,816. 

Kos'lov,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  river  Voronezh,  42  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  town  of  Tambov 
by  rail,  with  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  tallow.  Pop.  (1870) 
25,522. 

Kossuth,  Lajos  (Louis),  chief  actor  in  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  was  born  at  Monok,  in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  April 
27,  1806.  Educated  for  the  profession  of  his  father,  a  lawyer,  but 
too  early  a  republican  to  hope  for  legal  preferment,  he  quitted 
his  studies,  and  entered  on  his  political  career  as  a  representative 
at  the  diet  of  Presburg,  in  1832.  Here  his  only  attempt  at  ora- 
tory covered  him  with  mortification,  and  he  determined  to  gain 
influence  by  establishing  a  journal.  This  journal,  first  circulated 
in  MS.,  afterwards  in  lithograph,  did  not  long  escape  govern- 
ment suppression  ;  and  its  editor  was  condemned  to  four  years' 
imprisonment.  In  1840  the  result  of  the  elections  compelled 
the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  and  K.  was  again  at 
liberty,  more  a  republican  than  ever.  The  PeUh  Journal,  which 
he  then  established,  with  a  circulation  of  sixty  copies,  in  two 
months  numbered  six  thousand  subscribers.  After  nearly  four 
years  of  journalistic  work,  K.  devoted  his  energies  to  the  forma- 
tion of  national  societies,  several  of  which  did  most  important 
reformation  work.  In  1847,  K.,  in  his  prime,  was  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Pesth. 
At  once  making  a  bold  stroke  for  freedom,  he  demanded  the 
formation  of  a  Hungarian  ministry.  The  demand  was  granted. 
Hitherto  K.  had  sought  the  political  reform,  rather  than  the 
independence  of  his  country  ;  but  Austria's  deceptions  urged  his 
party  to  extremes.  K.  forced  the  Emperor  to  ratify  decrees 
giving  equality  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes,  and  franchise  to 
every  citizen  possessing  £^\o  of  income,  or  £,iifi  in  heritable  pro- 
perty, to  every  university  graduate,  and  to  every  workman  em- 
ploying an  apprentice.  The  Vienna  cabinet  was  not  slow  to 
revenge  itself  Imperial  decrees  were  passed  practically  nulli- 
fying any  independence  Hungary  had  gained ;  the  Croats  were 
instigated  to  desertion,  and  open  rupture  quickly  ensued.  Still 
K.,  in  his  new  journal,  K.'s  Gazette,  maintained  the  attitude  of 
a  dutiful  subject.  Only  when  Austria  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Croats  did  he,  in  despair,  appeal  to  the  nation  with  these 
words,  '  I  demand  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  forty-two 
millions  of  florins.'  They  were  granted.  Volunteers  flocked  to 
the  standard,  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  with  Jellachich. 
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Marching  on  Vienna,  K.  sustained  a  defeat  at  Schwechat,  and 
retired.  Still  patriots  volunteered.  The  diet  removed  from 
Pesth  to  Debreczin,  formally  declared  the  country  in  danger, 
and  appointed  K.  Governor  of  Hungary.  Austria,  aided  by 
Russia,  spread  destruction  pitilessly,  and  in  1 849  K.,  convinced 
that  the  cause  was  lost,  resigned  his  post,  escaping  to  Turkey, 
and  thence  to  England.  Seldom  has  the  British  nation  accorded 
to  any  foreigner  a  welcome  warmer  than  that  which  K.  received. 
His  eloquence  won  for  Hungary  the  most  intense  sympathy.  K. 
was  but  coldly  heard,  however,  in  America,  whence  he  returned 
to  England  in  1852.  His  Select  Speeches,  delivered  in  this  country 
during  the  Russian  war,  have  been  edited  by  F.  W.  Newman. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  revolt,  K.  addressed  the  soldiers 
of  his  country,  but  failed  to  effect  any  movement.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Waitzen,  but  declined  the  office.  He 
has  latterly  resided  at  Turin,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
science.  In  1877  K.  broke  the  silence  of  years  to  advocate  an 
anti-Russian  policy  on  the  part  of  Hungary  and  England. 

Eos'troma,  a  central  government  of  Russia,  is  watered  by 
the  navigable  Volga,  with  its  tributaries.  Area  32,701  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1870)  1,101,099.  The  forests,  which  belong  mainly  to  the 
peasants,  and  cover  three-fourths  of  the  surface,  are  the  chief 
source  of  wealth,  shipbuilding,  tar-making,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  mats  of  linden  bark  being  important  industries.  Linen, 
paper,  and  Russia  leather  are  also  largely  manufactured.  In  all 
there  are  411  factories,  with  8132  workmen.  Among  the  inhabit- 
ants are  4000  Cheremissians,  and  300  Karakalpaks. — E.,  the 
capital  of  the  government,  191  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow,  on  the 
rivers  Volga  and  K.,  which  are  frozen  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  forty  churches,  leather  and  linen 
industries,  a  thriving  trade,  and  celebrated  shipbuilding  yards. 
It  was  founded  in  1 1 52,  and  suffered  much  from  Tartar  and 
Polish  invasions.    Pop.  (1870)  27,178. 

Ko'tah,  the  chief  town  of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name  in 
Rajputana,  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chumbul,  195 
miles  S.W.  from  Agra.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  with  some 
trade.  In  1857  the  British  resident,  with  his  two  sons,  was 
murdered  by  the  native  troops  of  the  K.  contingent. — The  state 
of  K.  has  an  area  of  about  5000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  about  450,000  ; 
net  income,  ;^20o,ooo.  Much  of  the  country  is  well  watered  ; 
the  hilly  tracts  are  carefidly  preserved  for  large  game.  The 
dynasty,  whose  title  is  Maharao,  dates  from  1620.  In  1874  it 
was  found  necessary  for  the  British  to  assume  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  which  is  conducted  through  an  able  Moham- 
medan minister.  K.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Harowti  Political 
Agency. 

Ko'then  (Ger.  '  the  place  of  huts '),  an  old  and  well-built 
town  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  S.  Germany,  \7.\  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Dessau.  It  has  a  handsome  railway  station,  and  is  at  the  junction 
of  lines  from  Magdeburg,  Bemburg,  Halle,  and  Dessau.  The  old 
castle  has  a  valuable  zoological  museum.    Pop.  (1875)  14,408. 

Eotri,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Kurrachi,  Scinde,  British 
India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  Hydralsad,  and 
105  miles  N.E.  by  rail  from  Kurrachee  ;  pop.  (1872)  7949. 
K.  occupies,  at  present,  an  important  position,  as  the  terminus 
of  the  Scinde  railway,  where  goods  and  passengers  are  tran- 
shipped into  the  Indus  steamers.  It  happens  to  be  situated  on 
a  permanent  bank  of  the  river.  There  is  a  floating-dock  here, 
and  a  steam  ferry  to  Gidu  Bundar,  the  port  of  Hydrabad. 

KottTDUS,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Spree,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Berlin,  at  the  junction  of 
lines  of  railway  from  Berlin,  Halle,  Leipsic,  Bre.'ilau,  and  Posen. 
It  has  an  old  royal  castle,  and  large  manufactories  of  cloths, 
woollens,  and  linens.    Pop.  (1875)  22,650. 

Kotz'ebue,  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  a  Geiman 
poet  and  playwright,  was  born  at  Weimar,  May  3,  1761,  and 
after  a  varied  career  in  Russia  and  Germany,  was  assassinated 
at  Mannheim,  March  23,  1819,  by  K.  Sand,  on  account  of  his 
hostility  to  liberalism.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  marked 
by  skilful  stage-effects.  The  chief  are  Afenschenhass  und  Kette 
(1789),  known  on  the  English  boards  as  The  Stranger ;  Die  In- 
dianer  in  England  (1789);  Die  Verwandtschaften  (1 798);  Das 
Epigramm,  and  Die  beiden  Klingsberg  (1801) ;  Das  Intermezzo 
(1809);  Die  Verkleidungen  (i8i8),  &c.  There  is  a  collected 
edition  (1840-42)  in  40  vols. ;  a  select  edition  (i868)  in  JO  vols. 
See  Boring's  Biographie  Von  K.  (1840). 
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Kou'miss,  or  Ku'miss,  an  alcoholic  beverage  made  by  the 
Tartars  and  Kalmucks  from  mare's  milk,  whicli  is  caused  to  un- 
dergo vinous  fermentation.  A  spirit,  called  rack  or  racki,  pos- 
sessing a  most  disagreeable  taste,  is  distilled  from  it.  K.  is 
supposed  to  possess  therapeutic  virtues,  and  its  manufacture  in 
England  has  recently  been  entered  on. 

Kouss'o.    See  Cusso. 

Kov'no,  a  government  of  Russia,  made  up  (1843)  of  the  N. 
districts  of  the  former  government  of  Vilna,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Courland  and  S.  by  Vilna,  Suvalki,  and  E.  Preussen.  Area 
15,775  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,156,041.  K.  is  undulating  and 
wooded,  with  numerous  streams,  which  run.S.  to  the  Niemen, 
or  N.  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  chief  industries 
are  agriculture  and  wood-cutting ;  the  principal  crop  is  rye, 
while  flax  and  hops  are  also  largely  cultivated.  K.,  the  chief 
town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilia  and  Niemen,  415  miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Petersburg  by  rail,  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  noted 
for  its  mead  {Lippiiz).    Pop.  (1870)  33,050. 

Krajo'va,  the  chief  town  of  Little  Wallachia,  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Schyl,  120  miles  W.  of  Bucharest,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It '  is  very  irregularly  built,  has  a  large 
public  park,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  wealthy  bojars.  Pop. 
22, 767. 

Erasnoiarsk'  (Slav,  'the  beautiful  city'),  i.  A  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  Achtuba  mouth 
of  the  Volga,  and  23  miles  N.  E.  of  Astrakhan,  has  important 
fisheries,  and  is  noted  for  its  fruit.  Pop.  (1870)  8246. — 2.  K., 
capital  of  the  government  of  Yeneseisk,  in  E.  Siberia,  in  a  fruit- 
ful district  on  the  river  Yenesei.  Gold  washing  is  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a  museum  for  Siberian  antiquities.    Pop.  (1870)  9997. 

Krazin'ski,  Count  Valerian,  born  about  1780,  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  use  to  which  he  turned  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Slavonic  language  and  literature  during  the  period  succeeding 
the  rebellion  of  the  Poles  in  1830,  when  he  resided  in  England. 
The  Rise,  Progi-ess,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1839-40) ;  and  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians  in 
Turkey  (1853)  are  among  the  most  instructive  of  a  host  of  mis- 
cellaneous works  published  by  him  in  this  country.  K.  died  in 
Edinburgh,  22d  December  1855. 

Bie'atine.    See  Creatine. 

Kre'feld,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  5  miles  from  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  12  N.W.  of  Dusseldorf  by  rail.  It  is 
the  chief  German  seat  of  the  silk  and  velvet  industries — the 
manufactures  vying  with  those  of  Lyons,  and  amounting  in 
value  yearly  to  over  three  millions  sterling.  Other  products  are 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  cottons.  Pop.  (1875)  62,905,  of 
whom  13,000  are  Protestants  (1000  Anabaptists),  whose  ances- 
tors, settled  here  under  the  protection  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
(1600-1702).  K.  with  the  county  of  Meurs  fell  by  inheritance 
to  the  crown  of  Prussia  in  1 702.  The  French  under  the  Prince 
of  Bourbon-Conde  were  here  defeated  by  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1758. 

Kremenchug',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Poltava,  on  the  Dnieper,  58  miles  S.  W.  of  Poltava  by  rail,  has 
seven  churches,  numerous  charitable  institutions,  tallow  and  rope 
factories,  manufactures  of  liqueurs,  &c.,  and  is  the  trade-centre  of 
the  government.    Pop.  with  the  suburb  Krinkow  (1870)  30,472. 

Kremenetz'  (Slav,  'a  fortress'),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Volhynia,  on  the  Ikva,  115  miles  W.  of  Jitomir, 
in  a  ravine  surrounded  with  high  mountains.  It  has  an  obser- 
vatory and  a  botanic  garden  ;  and  on  a  high  hill  near  is  the 
famous  monastery  of  Pocheyof.    Pop.  (1870)  10,449. 

Krem'nitz  (Slav,  'a  fortress,'  Magy.  Kovinoez  Banya),  a 
town  of  Hungary,  between  the  Gran  and  Neutra,  80  miles  N. 
of  Pesth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Its  gold  and 
silver  mines  are  among  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  it  has  five 
churches,  a  castle,  and  a  famous  mint  that  issues  yearly  over 
130,000  ducats  and  2,000,000  silver  florins.  There  are  also 
vitriol  and  paper  industries.  Pop.  (1869)  8442,  who  are  mostly 
of  Saxon  origin,  and  still  speak  a  corrupted  Saxon  dialect. 

Erems,  a  town  of  Austria,  37  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vienna,  by 
rail  at  the  confluence  of  the  K.  with  the  Danube,  is  a  walled 
place  with  fine  churches  and  numerous  educational  institutions. 


Market  gardening  is  an  active  industry,  and  there  is  a  thriving 
trade  in  flax,  soap,  wine,  &c.  A  rich  alum  bed  was  discovered 
here  in  1760.    Pop.  (1869)  8155. 

Kremsier,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  markgrafdom  of 
Mahren,  on  the  river  March,  40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Briinn.  The 
Archbishop  Olmiitz  has  here  a  beautiful  summer  residence,  with 
fine  art  collections  and  a  large  library.  During  the  Vienna 
rising  the  Austrian  diet  met  at  K.  from  22d  November  1848  to 
7th  March  1849.    (Pop.  1869)  9910. 

Kre'osote.    See  Creosote. 

Kreuz'er,  a  German  coin,  equal  to  ^  gulden,  or  Jd.  in  S. 
Germany,  but  in  Austria  called  netc-K.,  and  equal  to  gulden, 
or  |d.  The  K.  was  first  coined  in  the  Tyrol  in  the  13th  c,  and 
was  marked  with  a  cross  [kreiit,). 

Kreuz'nach,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe,  where 
it  joins  the  Rhine,  40  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Koblenz  by  rail.  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  salt  springs,  which  of  late 
years  have  attracted  many  visitors.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  brandy,  champagne,  chocolate,  and  tobacco.  A  quaint 
stone  bridge,  on  which  are  built  several  houses,  unites  the  Alt- 
stadt,  the  Neustadt,  and  Bade-Insel.    Pop.  (1875)  13,787. 

KriFof,  Alexis  Andrejevich,  a  Russian  poet  and  fabulist, 
born  at  Moscow,  February  14,  1768,  obtained  in  1812  a  post  in 
the  imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1830  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  He  stood  in  high  favour  with  the  Czars  Alexander  I. 
and  Nicholas,  who  loaded  the  closing  years  of  his  life  with 
wealth  and  honour.  K.  died  at  Vassily-Ostrov,  on  the  21st 
November  1844.  When  a  young  man,  K.  wrote  prose  comedies  ; 
but  his  fame  rests  on  his  fables  (published  in  1808,  l8ll,  and 
1816),  which  are  truly  national  poems,  full  of  native  thought 
and  humour,  and  wholly  free  from  the  imitation  of  French 
models  universally  found  in  earlier  Russian  literature.  They 
are  familiarly  known  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Russia,  and  have 
been  translated  into  German  by  Tomey  (Mitau,  1 842).  See  W. 
R.  S.  Ralston 's  A',  and  his  Fables 

Krinunitscliau',  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  40  miles  S.  of  Leipsic  by  rail.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  needles,  and  buttons.    Pop.  (1875)  17,649. 

Kris,  or  Creese,  the  name  for  a  dagger  with  wavy  blade 
and  carved  wood  hilt  carried  by  the  Javanese,  and  worn  through- 
out the  Malayan  Archipelago  generally.  It  is  with  this  weapon 
that  fanatical  Bugis  or  Malays  run  amok,  that  is,  under  some 
sudden  impulse,  rush  wildly  through  a  village,  wounding  every 
person  in  their  path. 

Erish'na  ('  the  black  or  blue  one '),  the  eighth  avatar  or  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  and  the  most  popular  god  of  the  Hindu 
cosmogony.  In  the  Mahabharata  he  appears  as  a  prince,  whose 
valour  greatly  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  war.  In 
the  Ramayana  he  becomes  a  god,  and  the  1 8th  Purana  or  Bha- 
gavata  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  his  life.  The  legends  all 
centre  round  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Muttra  and  Brindabun,  where  K.  sported  with  the  milk- 
maids. His  love  scenes  with  Radha  are  beautifully  described  in 
the  Gita  Govinda  of  the  poet  Jayadeva  (see  translation  by  Arnold, 
Lond.  1876).  In  many  respects,  K.  recalls  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks,  and  some  episodes  in  his  early  life  are  even  thought  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament. 

Kro'nenberg,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  VVipper, 
has  manufactures  of  silks,  and  iron  and  steel  wares.  Pop.  (1875) 
8165. 

Kron'stadt  (Germ.  '  crown  city '),  a  strongly-fortified  and 
regularly  built  seaport  town  of  Russia,  on  the  island  of  Kotlin, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  20  miles  W.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the 
chief  commercial  seaport  of  Russia,  the  seat  of  the  admiralty, 
and  main  station  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet.  The  fortifications 
of  K.,  founded  in  1 7 10  by  Peter  the  Great  (who  took  the  island 
from  Sweden  in  1703),  have  been  gradually  strengthened  with 
ramparts  of  massive  granite,  defended  with  many  batteries  of 
large  cannon.  In  1854-55  Sir  Charles  Napier  blockaded  K. 
without  effect.  It  has  three  large  harbours  :  the  inner  for  mer- 
chant ships,  the  outer  for  ships  of  war,  and  a  third  for  ship- 
building and  repairs.  K.  is  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1874 
it  was  entered  by  1773  sailing  vessels  and  1084  steamers,  of 
which  945  (including  510  steamers)  were  English.     On  an 
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island  near  lies  the  fort  of  Kronslot  ('crown  castle').  Pop. 
(1870)  47,166. 

Kronstadt,  or  Eriinen  (Magy.  BrassS),  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Transylvania,  70  miles  E.  of  Hermannstadt,  is  the  terminus 
of  the  principal  railway,  and  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Transylvania.  It  consists  of  a  lower  quarter, 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  three  suburbs,  and  has  an  old  fortified 
castle,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  and  a  town-house  with  a  high  tower. 
K.  has  several  paper-mills,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  linens, 
woollens,  and  cottons.  Pop.  (1869)  27,766,  of  whom  three-fifths 
are  Germans. 

Eross'en,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bober  and  Oder,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfurt, 
has  two  churches,  an  ancient  schloss,  and  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  leather.    Pop.  (1875)  6789. 

Krii'dener,  Barbara  Juliane  von,  grand-daughter  of 
the  Russian  Field-Marshal  Miinnich,  born  21st  November  1764 
at  Riga,  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  Baron  von  K.,  whom  she 
accompanied  to  Venice  and  Copenhagen  as  Russian  ambassador, 
but  was  divorced,  and  returned  to  Riga  in  1 79 1.  To  this  time 
belongs  her  well-known  sentimental  novel,  Valerie  ou  Lettres  de 
Gtistave  de  Sinar  h  Erneste  de  G.  (2  vols.  Paris,  1804,  new  ed. 
1855),  in  which  she  sketches  the  romance  of  her  own  life.  Be- 
coming penitent  she  joined  the  Herrnhuters,  and  travelled 
through  great  part  of  Europe,  drawing  crowds  of  unfortunates  of 
all  classes  to  her  preaching  of  repentance,  visiting  the  distressed 
in  prisons,  and  fearlessly  rebuking  kings  and  princes.  In  Le  Camp 
des  Vertus  (Paris,  1815)  she  published  her  views  on  the  Second 
Advent.  The  Czar  Alexander  I.  was  deeply  influenced  by  her. 
Though  honoured  by  some  as  a  heroine  and  a  prophetess,  she 
was  by  many  regarded  as  mad,  and  was  driven  from  one  country 
after  another,  till  her  death  at  Karasu-Basar  in  the  Crimea, 
25th  December  1824.  See  Brescius  and  Seller,  Beiirdge  zii 
einer  Charakteristik  der  Frau  von  K.  (Berl.  1818) ;  Eynard,  Vie 
de  Madavie  de  K.  (2  vols.  Paris,  1849) ;  and  Frau  von  K.,  eine 
Zeitgemdlde  (1868). 

Kru'mau,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau,  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Budweis.  It  has  an  immense  castle,  built  on  a  rock 
and  enclosing  five  courtyards.  There  are  large  breweries  and  a 
famous  beer-vault  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    Pop.  (1869)  6600. 

Krumm'acher,  Friedrich  Adolf,  a  religious  writer  of 
Germany,  bom  July  13,  1768,  at  Tecklenburg  in  Westphalia, 
died  a  preacher  at  Bremen,  4th  April  1845.  He  is  widely 
known  as  a  writer  of  moral  parables  (Parabeln,  1 805,  8th  ed. 
1850;  Apologen  und  Faramythien,  1810)  much  imitated  in  his 
own  time.  See  Moller,  F.  A.  K.  und  seine  Fi  eunde  (Bonn,  1849). 
— Friedrich  Wilhelm  K.,  son  of  the  above,  born  at  Duisburg 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  January  28,  1796,  an  eloquent  preacher  and 
earnest  opponent  of  rationalism,  was  from  1853  to  his  death 
(December  10,  1868)  Court  Chaplain  at  Potsdam.  His  Elias 
der  Thisbiter  (3  vols.  Sth  ed.  Elberfeld,  i860),  Elisa  (2  vols.  2d 
ed.  ib.  1845),  and  Salomo  und  Stclamith  (7th  ed.  ib.  1855)  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

Krumm'horn,  a  very  old  wind  instrument  of  wood ;  also  an 
organ  stop,  called  in  England  (by  corruption)  cremona. 

Krupp,  Friedrich,  a  celebrated  German  metal-founder,  was 
bom  at  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  April  1 1, 1812.  There,  in  1827, 
his  father  established  a  foundiy,  which  under  the  proprietorship  of 
the  son  has  grown  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufactories  in 
the  world.  (See  Essen.)  In  1851  he  exhibited  in  London  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  a  block  of  steel,  weighing  45  hundredweights, 
and  cast  after  a  method  invented  by  him.  The  steel  manufac- 
tured by  this  process  is  called  Krupp's  steel,  antl  can  now  be 
cast  in  lOO-ton  blocks.  His  great  fame,  however,  rests  upon 
his  steel  guns,  which  were  used  so  successfully  by  the  Prussians 
at  the  siege  of  Paris  during  the  late  war  (1870-71).  Recently  he 
has  cast  an  80-ton  breech-loading  gun  in  steel,  which  is  nearly  30 
feet  long,  and  will  throw  a  projectile  f  of  a  ton  in  weight,  and 
has  designed  besides  a  124-ton  gun,  to  be  made  upon  the  same 
plan,  whose  projectile  will  weigh  I  ton. 

Kru'senstem,  Adam  John  Chevalier  von,  a  Russian 
voyager,  born  8th  November  1770  at  Haggud  in  Esthonia, 
-served  (l  793-1799)  in  the  English  navy,  and  after  his  return  to 
Russia,  commanded  (1803-6)  a  Russian  expedition  to  the  N. 
Pacific  in  the  interests  of  science  and  trade,  described  by  himself 
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in  Reise  um  die  Welt  (3  vols.  1810-12  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Hoppner, 
1813).  Other  works  of  his  are  Atlas  deP  Ocean  Pacijique  (2  vols. 
St.  Petersb.  1824-27),  and  Beitrdge  zur  Hydrographie  der  grdsseren 
Oceane  (Leips.  1819).  K.  became  a  vice-admiral  in  1829,  and 
an  admiral  in  1841,  and  died  August  24,  1846. 

Kshatt'riya,  or  Chetri,  the  second  or  warrior  caste  of  the 
primitive  Hindu  system.  How  they  became  extinct  is  uncertain. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  exterminated  by  an  angry  god, 
Parasuram.  Among  those  who  claim  to  be  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives are  the  Rajputs  (q.  v.)  and  the  Khetris,  the  great 
trading  caste  of  the  N.W.,  who  are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the 
peninsula,  and  even  visit  Central  Asia  in  pursuit  of  commercial 
profit.  The  chiefs  of  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes  also  generally 
claim  to  belong  to  the  K.  caste. 

KuTia,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Baku, 
47  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Derbend,  was  the  seat  of  a  khan,  but  was 
abandoned  by  the  Russians  on  their  annexation  of  1816,  on 
account  of  its  unhealthiness,  and  New  K.  founded  in  its  stead, 
1 8  miles  to  the  westward.  The  latter  is  well  built,  and  strongly 
fortified,  and  carries  on  a  lively  trade  with  Persia  and  Astra- 
khan.   Pop.  9405. 

Kuban',  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  at  the 
N.W.  base  of  Mount  Elbruz,  flows  N.,  and  then  W.  receives 
the  Labu,  passes  the  forts  Nikolaja,  Protschimo-Okop,  and 
Jekaterinodar,  and  enters  Lake  Kesiltash,  near  the  Strait  of 
Kertch  on  the  Black  Sea,  after  a  course  of  over  450  miles. 

Kublai  £han,  a  great  Mongol  conqueror,  grandson  of 
Genghis  Khan  (q.  v.),  flourished  in  the  13th  c.  He  expelled 
the  Manchu  Tartars  from  China,  subdued  the  native  Sing 
dynasty,  and  by  1280  was  ruler  of  the  most  extensive  empire  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  reached  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Every  Mongol  'prince  acknowledged  his  paramount  authority  ; 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia  paid  him  tribute,  and  scholars  came 
to  his  court  from  India,  Persia,  and  Europe.  K.  died  at  Pekin 
in  1294. 

Euch,  or  Cooch  Behar,  the  chief  town  of  a  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  Bengal,  India,  situated  between  two  channels  of  the 
river  Torsha,  a  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra,  348  miles  by  road 
N.  from  Calcutta  ;  pop.  (1872)  7132. — The  state  of  K.  B.,  which 
is  surrounded  by  British  territory,  has  an  area  of  1 292  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1872)  532,565  ;  revenue,  ^116,000,  of  which  some  part  is 
derived  from  estates  within  British  districts.  The  staple  crop  is 
rice ;  the  exports,  jute,  tobacco,  and  oilseeds.  By  a  treaty 
dated  1 773,  the  state  pays  a  tribute  of  ;^6770,  which  was  then 
estimated  to  be  half  the  revenue.  The  present  rajah  is  a  minor, 
and  the  state  has  been  under  British  management  since  1864, 
by  which  it  has  greatly  advanced  in  prosperity.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  tribe  of  Koch,  or  Rajbansi,  who  are  probably  of  Indo- 
Chinese  origin,  and  number  one  and  a  half  millions  throughout 
Bengal. 

Kue'nen,  Abraham,  a  famous  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Haarlem,  1 6th  September  1828,  and,  after  attending  the  gym- 
nasium there,  was  enrolled  a  student  of  theology  at  Leiden,  4th 
September  1846.  On  the  2 1st  of  June  1 85 1  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  theology,  after  having  defended  as  his  thesis  a  Speci- 
men theologiann,  continens  Geneseos  Libri  Capita  triginta  quatuor 
priora  ex  Arabica  Penlateuchi  Samaritani  Versione  nunc  primuvi 
edita  cum  Prohgomenis  (Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill).  After  passing 
the  ecclesiastical  examinations  (which  give  access  to  the  office 
of  a  preacher  in  the  Reformed  Church),  he  was  appointed 
on  the  1st  October  1S51  Adjutor  Interpretis  Legati  IVar- 
neriatii,  and  as  such  charged  under  Professor  F.  W.  J. 
Juynboll,  Interpres  Legati  IVarneriani,  with  the  care  of  the 
Oriental  MSS.  of  the  University  Library  of  Leiden.  On  the  30th 
December  1852  he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of 
Theology  in  Leiden.  At  his  entrance  on  this  office  (12th  March 
1853)  delivered  a  discourse,  De  accurate  Anliquitatis  Hebraicce 
Studio  Theologo  Christiana  magnopere  commendando  (Leiden,  P. 
Engels.).  On  the  1st  October  1855  he  was  appointed  Ordi- 
nary Professor.  In  the  academical  year  1861-62  he  was  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Leiden,  and  on  laying  down  office  (Sth  Feb- 
ruary 1S62)  he  delivered  a  discourse,  De  Religione  Christiana, 
per  continuas  Tkeologia  Commutatioties  sibi  constanti  et  incolumi 
(Leiden,  Van  Doesburgh).     Before  entering  on  the  office  of 
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professor,  K.  was  made  Doctor  of  Literature  honoris  causa  by 
the  senate  of  the  University  of  Leiden  (2d  Febniary  1853). 
K.'s  writings  are  Liber  Geneseos  secundum  Arabicam  Pentateiiclii 
Samaiitani  Versiontm  (Leid.  E.  J.  Brill,  1851)  ;  Libri  Exodi 
et  Levitici  secundum  Arab.  Pent.  Versionem  {Ibid.  1854);  in  the 
Bijbelsch  Woordenboek  voor  het  Christelyk  Gezin  (Biblical  Dic- 
tionary for  the  Christian  Family),  published  in  three  vols. 
(Amst.  P.  N.  van  Kampen,  1852-59),  the  articles  Jerusaleyn, 
Savtaritanen  (Samaritans),  and  a  number  of  others  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  Godgeleerde  Bydragen 
(Theological  Contributions),  published  at  Amsterdam,  for 
1855-66,  a  number  of  dissertations,  and  sometimes  extensive 
reviews  of  books,  and  among  other  things,  a  number  of  essays 
under  the  common  title,  Het  O.  Testatnent  in  het  N.  Testa- 
ment (The  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament) ;  in  the 
periodical,  De  Bijbelvriend,  Nieuw  end  Oud,  ter  verklaring  vati 
den  Inhoud  en  den  Geest  des  Bijbels  (The  Bible-friend,  New  and 
Old,  for  the  explanation  of  the  contents  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  (Nymegen,  H.  C.  A.  Thieme,  1860-1872),  a  number 
of  essays  and  articles,  among  which  there  is  a  series  of  sixteen 
Schetsen  uit  de  Geschiedcnis  van  Israel  (Sketches  from  the  His- 
tory of  Israel) ;  Historisch-kriiisck  Onderzxk  naar  het  Onstann 
en  de  Verzameling  van  de  Boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds  (Historico- 
critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Collection  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Covenant)  (3  vols.  Leid.  1861-65)  J  [French  transl.  of 
part  I,  by  A.  Pierson,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Renan  (Par. 
M.  Levy,  freres,  l866) ;  Eng.  transl.  of  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua,  by  I5p.  Colenso  (Longmans,  Lond.  1865.)] 
In  the  Theologische  Tijdschrift  (Theological  Journal  ;  Amst.  and 
Leid.  Loman  and  Van  Doesburgh  ;  later,  Leid.  Van  Doesburgh) 
for  1867  and  following  years,  K.  wrote  a  great  number  of  essays, 
articles,  shorter  and  larger  reviews  and  notices,  among  other 
things,  a  series  of  ten  Critische Bydragen  totde  Geschiedcnis  van  den 
Israelietischen  Godsdienst  (Critical  Contributions  to  the  History 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Israelites) ;  De  Godsdienst  van  Israel  tot 
den  Ondergang  van  den  Joodschen  Staat  (The  Religion  of  Israel 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State,  2  vols.  Haarl.  1868-70);  De  vijf 
Boeken  van  Moses,  eitie  Voorlezing  (The  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
a  lecture,  Leid.  1872) ;  De  Profeten  en  de  Profetie  onder  Israel : 
Historisch-dogmatische  Studie  (The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in 
Israel,  an  historical  and  dogmatic  inquiry,  2  vols.  Leid.  1875). 
There  are  English  translations  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
works.  Smaller  brochures — published  separately,  or  in  col- 
lections of  sermons — are  not  mentioned  here.  In  the  Theological 
Review,  No.  liv.  (July  1876)  appeared  Yahveh  and  the  '  other 
Gods,'  and  in  the  reports  and  communications  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  (Section  of  Literature),  De  Samenstelling  van 
het  Sanhedrim  (The  Composition  of  the  Sanhedrim)  (ist  ser. 
vol.  X.)  ;  De  Stamboom  van  den  Masoretischen  Tekst  der  O.  Testa- 
ment (The  Pedigree  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
2d  ser.  vol.  iii.),  translated  into  French  by  A.  Carriere  (Paris,  E. 
Leroux,  1875) ;  De  Mannen  der  Groote  Synagoge  (The  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  2d  ser.  vol.  vi. ). 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  K.  is  eminent  alike  as  a  critic 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  as  an  historian  of  its  religion.  He 
exercises  a  growing  influence  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  on  the  younger  and  fresher  students  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  As  a  critic  he  has  developed,  qualified,  and  applied 
the  positions  of  Graf,  maintains  the  priority  of  the  Jahvistic 
fragments  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  finds  the  origin  of  the  Levi- 
tical  legislation  in  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  He  holds 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  8th  c.  B.C.  are  authentic  documents, 
written  by  contemporaries  of  the  events  described,  and  consti- 
tute the  firm  a.ad  luminous  point  from  which  the  constructive, 
literary,  and  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  can  best 
start.  As  an  historian  he  denies  the  supernatural,  regards  the 
religion  of  Israel  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  like  the  other 
religions  of  the  world  by  the  operation  of  strictly  natural  causes, 
with  a  development  that  was  alike  in  history,  thought,  prophecy, 
and  legislation  throughout  organic.  K.  is  a  thinker  of  remark- 
able power,  an  historian  of  subtle  insight  and  great  constructive 
ability,  an  accurate  and  laborious  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  sin- 
gular lucidity,  terseness,  and  force. 

Kuenlun'  Mountains,  a  range  of  Central  Asia,  stretching 
from  the  Bolor-Tagh  E.  to  the  mountain-system  of  China,  and 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Thibet.    The  western  part,  which 


is  all  that  is  yet  known,  is  generally  called  Karakorum,  and 
towers  to  a  height  of  21,000  feet,  sending  down  tremendous 
glaciers,  and  opening  in  wild  romantic  valleys, 

Ku'flc  Writing,  a  form  of  Arabic  characters,  somewhat 
older  than  the  age  of  Mohammed,  and  used  throughout  Northern 
Arabia.  It  was  modelled  on  the  Old  Syriac,  and  was  named 
after  the  town  of  Kufa  on  the  Euphrates,  because  that  place,  as 
the  first  seat  of  the  Califs,  outside  Arabia,  contained  the  most 
accomplished  Arabic  scribes.  From  Kufa  the  writing  spread 
over  the  other  lands  of  the  Califate,  but  fell  into  disuse  in  the 
loth  c.  It  is  found  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  Stockholm  has  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  Kufic  coins  in  Europe.  Among  the 
writers  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  this  subject  are  Adler 
{Museicm  Cnficuvt  Borgianuvi),  the  two  Tychsens,  Hallenberg, 
Castiglioni,  Marsden,  De  Sacy,  Frahn,  and  more  recently  Dorn, 
Stickel,  De  Sauley,  Olshausen,  and  Sorel. 

Kugler,  Franz  Theodor,  a  German  author,  born  at 
Stettin,  January  19,  1808,  early  devoted  himself  to  artistic  pur- 
suits, trying  in  turn  music,  painting,  and  poetry.  In  1831  he 
became  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1835  was  nominated  Pro- 
fessor to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1849.  He  died  March  18,  1858.  It 
is  said  of  K.  that,  '  along  with  Waagen  and  Schnaase,  he 
opened  out  a  new  path  in  artistic  history,  and  originated  a 
national  art  in  Prussia.'  Among  his  chief  contributions  are 
Handbuch  aer  Geschichte  der  Malerei  von  Constantin  bis  auf  die 
neuere  Zeit.  (1837-47) ;  Handbuch  der  Kunstgeschichte  (1841-47) ; 
Geschichte  der  Baukunst  (1856).  His  history  of  Friedrich  the 
Great  reached  a  7th  ed.  in  1870. 

Kuh'-horn  ('Cow  Horn')  or  Alp-horn,  the  long  horn  of 
the  German  mountainous  regions,  havmg  usually  five  notes,  and 
capable  of  producing  melodious  phrases. 

Kuik'ajou,  or  Potto  {Cercoleptes  caudivolvulus),  a  peculiar 
species  of  carnivorous  mammalia  found  in  S.  America,  and 
attaining  the  size  of  a  large  cat.  Its  colour  is  light  brown, 
variously  marked  with  bands  of  a  dai  ker  colour.  The  tongue  is 
very  long,  is  used  in  taking  in  honey,  a  partiality  for  which  has 
procured  for  the  K.  the  name  of  '  honey  bear.'  The  tail  is  pre- 
hensile, and  assists  the  animal  to  climb  trees.  The  K.  is  readily 
domesticated,  and  appears  to  be  of  inoffensive  habits. 

Kuirenburg,  a  walled  town  of  Holland,  in  tne  province  of 
Gelderland,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lek,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Utrecht  by  rail.  It  has  several  places  of  worship,  including  a 
Jansenist  church  and  a  synagogue,  also  a  fine  orphanage.  There 
are  manufactures  of  stoves,  furniture,  &c.,  and  a  steamboat  trade 
with  Rotterdam,  chiefly  in  grain,  butter,  and  tobacco.  Pop. 
(1870)  6162. 

Ku'ka,  or  KuTiana,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the  capital  of 
Bornu,  lies  10  miles  W.  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  Billa-Gedibe  and  Billa-Futebe,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  royal  residence.  There  is  a  large  weekly  market  of  mats, 
horses,  slaves,  pearls,  &c.    Estimated  pop.  8000. 

Eulm  (Czech.  Chlumec,  '  a  hill ; '  cognate  with  the  Lat. 
culmen),  a  village  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Tep- 
litz,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  a  French  corps  under  Van- 
damme  was  surrounded  by  the  allied  Austro-Russian  army,  and, 
after  a  fierce  resistance,  forced  to  surrender  with  eighty  pieces 
and  10,000  men,  August  29-30,  1813. — K.  (Pol.  Chelmno)  is 
also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  near 
the  Vistula,  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Thorn.  It  has  linen  indus- 
tries and  a  corn  trade.  Pop.  (1875)  9615.  K.  was  a  Polish 
Hanse  town  from  1466  to  1772.  The  A'nlmisches  A'echt  was  a. 
collection' of  all  the  statutes  of  the  Teutonic  knights  for  the 
Kulmisch  land. 

Kuma'on,  a  large  district  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British 
India,  which  lies  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Area, 
6000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  433,314.  It  reaches  up  to  Thibet, 
and  contains  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  sacred  sources  of  the  Ganges.  K.  was  annexed  after 
the  Nepal  war  of  1815.  The  lower  regions  include  the  terai, 
or  long  fringe  of  malarious  jungle  which  skirts  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  The  forests  are  now  preserved,  and  the  low  land 
has  been  brought  under  an  immigration  scheme.  Potatoes 
are  largely  grown,  and  in  1872  there  were  1395  acres  under  tea 
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principal  tributaries  are,  on  the  right  the  Aras  (q.  v.),  and  on  the 
left  the  Alasun. 

Kurdistan'  ('land  of  the  Kurds'),  the  geographical  expres- 
sion for  a  loosely-defined  region  of  south-western  Asia,  which  is 
included  in  the  Turkish  vilayets  of  Van,  Diarbekr,  and  Bagdad, 
and  in  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan.  Its  area  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  28,000  to  100,000  sq.  miles  (three-fourths  of 
the  whole  being  nominally  subject  to  Turkey),  and  the  pop.  at 
from  one  to  three  millions.  The  Kurds  (anc.  Carducht)  are  a 
nomadic  Ai7an  race,  much  given  to  plundering,  and  little 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  They 
are  stout,  dark-complexioned,  and  savage  in  appearance.  A 
few  have  settled  down  to  agriculture,  and  the  cattle,  goats,  and 
horses  of  their  rearing  are  widely  famed.  The  Kurdish  lan- 
guage, a  sister  of  the  Persian,  is  divided  into  two  main  dialects 
— the  Kurmanchi  and  Zaza.  A  branch  of  the  race  occurs  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  whither  it  was  transported  by 
Shah  Ismail  to  guard  his  eastern  frontier.  These  number  some 
25,000,  live  mostly  in  tents,  and  are  still  notorious  for  their 
thievish  propensities.  See  Rich's  Nari-ative  of  a  Residence  in  K. 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1836),  and  Lerch's  Forschuncen  iiber  du  Kurden 
(2  vols.  St.  Petersl).  1857-58). 

Ku'ria  Mu'ria  Islands  belong  to  Britain  (since  1854),  and 
are  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Arabia.  They  are  six  in  number,  have  a  total  area  of  2i  sq. 
miles,  and  are  inhabited  by  some  thirty  fishermen.  There  is  a 
slight  export  of  inferior  guano. 

Ku'rile  Islands,  a  chain  of  twenty-six  Japanese  islands  in 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  from  the  island  of  Yesso, 
N.N.E.,  to  Kamtchatka,  across  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  Area  estimated  at  3000  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  probably  not  over  300.  They  are  irregular  and 
mountainous,  containing  some  ten  active  volcanoes,  one  of  which 
is  12,000  feet  high.  They  derive  importance  from  their  iron  and 
copper  mines,  seal-fishery,  and  fur  trapping.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Great  and  Little  Kuriles ;  the  latter  belonged  to  the 
Russians  till  they  gave  them  up,  in  exchange  for  territory  in 
Saghalien,  to  the  Japanese  by  treaty  of  June  1875. 

Ku'risches  Haff,  a  lagoon  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prussia,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  called  K.-Neh- 
rung,  and  communicating  with  it  by  the  Memel  Deeps,  some 
1000  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  deep.  It  is  60  miles  long,  and  on 
an  average  15  broad  ;  its  waters  are  fresh,  and  for  the  most  part 
shallow. 


cultivation,  yielding  285,700  lbs.  Gold  and  lead  are  found, 
copper  mines  are  also  worked,  and  the  iron  is  of  sufficiently 
good  quality  to  attract  European  capital.  The  chief  towns  are 
Almorah  (pop.  6260),  Mandi,  and  the  sanatorium  of  Nyni  Tal. 
J.  P.  Minaef,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  visited  India  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
Oriental  MSS.,  published  Indyeiskiya  skazki  i  legendui,  &c. 
(Indian  Tales  and  Legends  collected  in  K.  in  1875  ;  St.  Petersb. 
1877). 

Kumbuk',  a  large  and  handsome  tree  of  the  Myrobalan 
family  {Combretaceir)  called  Pentaptera  glabra,.  It  is  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  India,  and  the  hard  and  durable  wood  is  em- 
ployed in  shipbuilding.  By  calcining  the  bark  and  wood  a  kind 
of  lime  is  obtained  for  chewing  with  the  betel  nut. 

Kiimm'el.    See  Caraway. 

Kumquat  of  Japan,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  orange 
family,  namely,  the  Citrus  Japonica  of  Thunberg.  It  bears  a 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  goo  aberry,  from  which  an  excellent 
preserve  is  prepared.  In  Chusan  the  K.  occupies  extensive 
slopes  of  the  hills,  bearing  abundance  of  its  yellow  fruit,  which 
is  collected  for  home  use  and  for  export. 

Ku'nersdorf,  a  village  of  Brandenburg,  4^  miles  N.E.  of 
Frankfurt,  is  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  defeat  of  Friedrich  the 
Great  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  allies,  August  12,  1759. 

Kungur',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  on 
the  Sylwa,  49  miles  S.E.  of  Perm,  has  six  churches,  tanning 
and  other  industries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  a  large  anchor 
factory.    Pop.  (1870)  10,804. 

Kvinigun'de,  St.,  whose  life  is  written  in  the  Acta  Saiicto- 
riun,  was  the  wife  of  Heinrich  of  Bavaria,  who  became  emperor 
in  1014.  As  the  story  goes,  K.  being  childless,  her  husband  lent 
his  ear  to  calumnies  affecting  her  chastity,  and  permitted  her  to 
suffer  a  trial  by  ordeal.  Having  walked  barefoot  over  plough- 
shares at  a  white  heat  unscathed,  K.  vindicated  her  virtue,  and 
after  Heinrich 's  death  she  took  the  veil,  and  founded  the  con- 
vent of  Kaufungen,  where  she  died  March  3,  1040.  In  1200  K. 
was  canonised  by  Innocent  III. 

Kunnoj'  {Kanauj ;  Sansk.  Kanyakubja,  '  round-shouldered 
girl'),  a  town  in  the  district  of  Furruckabad,  N.W.  Provinces, 
British  India,  on  the  Kali  stream,  52  miles  N.W.  of  Cawnpore. 
Pop.  (1872)  17,093.  At  present  little  more  than  'an  expanse  of 
ruins,  where  the  cultivated  fields  are  composed  of  brick-dust  and 
mortar.'  K.  was  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  Hindustan, 
being  second  in  antiquity  only  to  Oude,  and  it  has  given  its 
name  to  the  most  honoured  sept  of  Brahmins.  The  Hindu 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Mohammed  of  Ghur  in  1194;  but 
the  city  owes  its  ruin  chiefly  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  which  now  flows  2  miles  to  the  E.  In  1540  K.  was  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Humayun  by 
his  Afghan  rival,  Shere  Shah. 

Kup'ferschiefer,  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  beds  of  dark 
shale,  rich  in  copper  ore,  which  occurs  in  the  Harz  and  Hessen, 
and  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  Permian  Period  (q.  v.). 

Kupur'thulla  {Kapurthala),  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of 
the  same  name,  in  N.W.  India,  in  political  connection  with  the 
Punjaub  Government,  8  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Beeas,  75  miles  S.E.  from  Lahore. — The  state  of  K.  lies  half 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  half  in  Oude,  the  latter  territory  having 
been  granted  for  services  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Area, 
1650  sq.  miles;  pop.  470,000;  revenue,  ;if  170,000,  of  which 
;£'l3,loo  is  paid  to  the  British  as  commutation  for  military  ser- 
vice ;  army,  15  guns,  198  horse,  and  1014  foot.  The  products 
are  sugar-cane,  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco.  The  present 
Rajah,  descended  from  the  warlike  Sikh  stock,  was  most  liberal 
in  support  of  education.  He  is  now  insane,  and  the  state  is 
under  British  administration.  See  Griffin's  Rajahs  of  the  Pun- 
jaub (Lahore,  1870). 

Kur  (Gr.  Kuros,  Lat.  Cyrus),  or  Mtkwari,  a  river  of 
Armenia,  rises  in  the  Soghan-lii  Mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Kars, 
enters  Caucasia,  and  after  a  winding  south-easterly  course  of 
about  600  miles,  only  70  of  which  are  navigable,  enters  the 
Caspian  by  several  mouths  between  Baku  and  Senkoran.  Its 
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Kur'nal  [Kamal),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Punjaub,  British  India,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
74miles  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1868)  27,022.  It  is  a  walled  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  has  manufactures  of  country  cloth  and 
blankets.  It  is  the  site  of  a  stud-farm,  but  the  military  canton- 
ments were  removed  in  1841,  on  account  of  unhealthiness, 
supposed  to  have  been  engendered  ;by  the  interference  witlr 
drainage  caused  by  the  Western  Jumna  Canal.  K.  was  the 
scene  of  a  decisive  battle  (1739),  when  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian 
invader,  defeated  the  Mogul  emperor. — The  district  of  K. , 
which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Jumna  River  and  irrigated 
by  the  canal,  has  an  area  of  2351  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1868)  610,927. 
The  staple  crops  are  wheat,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  manufactures  are  sal-ammoniac,  made  out  of  the  salt  that 
effloresces  from  the  soil,  glass,  and  cotton  goods.  The  towns 
are.JC,  Paniput,  and  Kythul. 

Kurnul',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in 
Madras,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tungabudra 
River,  not  far  above  its  junction  with  the  Kistna,  320  miles  N.W. 
of  Madras  ;  pop.  (1871)  25,579.  The  district  of  K.,  which  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Nizam's  dominions,  has  an  area  of  7151  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1871)  914,432.  This  tract  was  only  acquired  by 
the  British  in  1834,  when  the  Nawab  or  Mohammedan  chief 
was  forcibly  dethroned  for  treason.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company,  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment, which  were  commenced  in  1864,  and  have  not  proved  a 
success,  despite  a  total  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  ster- 
ling. The  district  is  at  present  (1877)  the  centre  of  suflfering 
from  famine. 


Eurrach'i  {Karachi),  the  capital  city  and  the  seaport  of  the 
province  of  Scinde,  British  India,  at  the  extreme  N.  of  the  delta 
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of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (1872)  53,526,  with  an  additional  3297  in 
the  cantonments  which  lie  N.E.  of  the  city.  K.  occupies  a  most 
important  position  both  for  trade  and  for  military  purposes.  The 
harbour  is  the  best  along  the  seaboard  for  500  miles  in  either 
direction.  It  lies  between  Manora  Head  and  the  island  of  Kia- 
mari.  Up  to  1874,  £/^<fi,ooo  had  been  spent  on  its  improve- 
ment, and  is  now  dredged  to  a  uniform  depth  of  20  feet.  In 
1S71-72  it  was  visited  by  1021  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  129,508. 
The  total  value  of  sea-borne  imports  and  exports  is  about  four 
million  sterling.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods 
(;^85o,cxx)),  metals  (;^200,ooo),  grain  and  sugar  {£\(X),ooo 
each),  liquors  (;rf90,ooo).  The  exports  are  raw  cotton 
(;^8oo,coo),  wool  (;/^400,ooo),  oil-seeds,  dyes,  and  provisions 
50,000  each).  These  figures  include  the  interportal  trade 
with  Bombay.  There  is  besides  a  large  inland  trade  with 
Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  railway  at  present  (1877) 
only  runs  to  Kotri,  105  miles  up  the  Indus,  but  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Punjaub  is  being  proceeded  with.  K.  has  no 
important  manufactures.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  cared  for 
by  the  municipality.  There  are  several  churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals ;  a  handsome  public  building,  called  the  Frere  Hall 
(in  honour  of  Sir  B.  Frere,  for  eight  years  commissioner  of 
Scinde),  which  cost  ;^20,ooo  ;  three  steam  cotton-presses,  which 
can  turn  out  daily  1000  pressed  bales ;  and  the  head  offices  of 
the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company.  The  city  is  said  to 
have  had  no  existence  prior  to  1729.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1839,  four  years  previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince by  Sir  Charles  Napier. — K.  district,  which  extends  be- 
tween the  Hubb  River  and  the  Indus  and  across  the  delta  of  the 
latter  river,  has  an  area  of  14,091  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  423,459. 
It  is>  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  barren  hills  and  sandy  de- 
serts, and  is  very  thinly  peopled.  See  Gazetteer  of  Scinde  (Loud. 
1874). 

Kursk,  a  government  in  S.  Russia,  surrounded  by  the 
governments  Orel,  Voronezh,  Kharkov,  Poltava,  and  Tsher- 
nigov.  Area,  17,937  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,866,859.  It  is 
an  undulating  plain,  intersected  by  the  rivers  Sem,  Psiol,  and 
Vorskla,  which  belong  to  the  river  system  of  the  Dnieper,  and 
by  the  Donetz  with  its  affluent  the  Oskol,  belonging  to  that  01 
the  Don.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  ;  hemp,  flax, 
hops,  and  tobacco  are  much  cultivated. — K.,  the  capital,  285 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Moscow,  has  twenty-two  churches,  and  a  great 
church  seminary  with  2000  students.    Pop.  (1870)  31,754- 

Kusnezk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 
and  on  the  Trussva,  300  miles  W.  of  the  Volga.  It  has  large 
tanneries  and  an  active  trade  in  timber.    Pop.  (1870)  14,185. 

Kusten'djie,  a  fortified  seaport  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  at  the  E.  end  of  Trajan's  Wall.  A  railway,  opened 
in  l86o,  connects  it  with  Tchernavoda  on  the  Danube.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  for  1872,  in  transit  and  otherwise, 
consisting  of  cereals,  cattle,  wool,  cheese,  &c.,  was  ^^400,000  ; 
and  of  imports,  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  hardware,  coal, 
&c.,  ;^220,ooo.  The  same  year  there  entered  and  cleared  395 
steamers  and  sailing  ships,  for  the  most  part  British,  Turkish, 
Austrian,  and  French,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  177,185  tons  re- 
gister.   Pop.  1800. 

ELus'tenland  (i.e.,  '  coast  land '),  a  crown  land  of  Austria, 
lying  between  Carniola  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Area,  3084 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1869)  600,525.  It  is  part  of  the  former  king- 
dom of  Illyria,  and  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name.  Includ- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Istria  (q.  v.)  it  is  traversed  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction  by  lateral  ranges  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which  in 
Monte  Maggiore  attain  a  height  of  4400  feet.  The  only  consi- 
derable rivers  are  the  Isonzo  and  Quieto,  and  the  chief  ports  are 
Trieste  (the  capital),  Capo  d'Istria,  Pirano,  and  Rovigno.  The 
K.  produces  oil,  wine,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  and  there  is  much 
cattle-breeding  in  the  uplands.  The  country  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  line  connected  with  the  systems  of  Austria  and  Italy. 

Kus'trin,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Neumark  district  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  is  53  miles  E.  of  Berlin  by 
rail,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthe  with  the  Oder.  It  has 
three  suburbs  and  a  royal  castle.    Pop.  (1875)  11,202. 

Eutai'eh  (anc.  Coticeum),  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Brusa,  on  the  Pursak,  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria,  72  miles 


S.E.  of  Brusa.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  is  protected 
by  a  fortress,  and  has  an  estimated  pop.  of  60,000. 

Kutais',  a  Russian  government,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caucasus, 
W.  by  the  Black  Sea,  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  E.  by  Tiflis. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  is  watered  by  the  Rion  and  its  tributaries. 
Area,  8000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  {1870)  591,590. — K.,  the  chief  town 
of  the  above,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rion  near  the  Tiflis 
railway,  and  60  miles  W.N.  W.  of  the  port  of  Poti  on  the  Black 
Sea.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cutatisium  or  Cytia, 
capital  of  Colchis,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
cattle,  &c.    Pop.  8263. 

Kutcb:,  or  Cutch  {Kach)  a  native  state  of  W.  India,  in  poli- 
tical connection  with  the  Bombay  Government,  occupying  a 
peninsula  which  becomes  an  island  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  bounded  N.  by  the  Runn  of  K.  separating  it  from  Scinde, 
W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  K.  separating  it 
from  Kattyvvar,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  native  states  of  Gujerat. 
Area,  excluding  the  Runn,  6500  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  487,305. 
The  products  are  grain,  cotton,  and  oilseeds ;  but  K.  is 
best  known  as  a  centre  of  active  trade  and  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men. The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  is  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  from 
British  India,  of  whom  many  are  emigrants  from  K.  In  1871 
the  trade  of  K.  direct  with  Zanzibar  was  valued  at  $281,660, 
chiefly  cotton  cloth.  In  1872-73  the  coasting  trade  of  K.  with 
Indian  ports  was  thus  returned : — Exports,  ^72,000,  chiefly 
cocoa  nuts,  spices,  wood,  grain,  and  pulse  ;  imports,  £,7.\oo, 
chiefly  salt.  The  ruling  chief,  whose  title  is  Rao,  is  of  the 
Jhareja  clan  of  Rajputs,  which  dates  back  to  the  15th  c.  The  first 
treaty  with  the  British  was  in  1 809,  and  there  have  been  several 
later  agreements  to  suppress  piracy,  restore  internal  order,  and 
check  female  infanticide.  The  present  (1877)  Rao,  who  is  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  has  much  improved  the  administration,  and 
has  co-operated  to  put  down  the  Zanzibar  slave-trade.  Revenue, 

1 30, 000  ;  tribute,  1 8,000.  The  capital  is  Bhuj,  but  the  port 
of  Mandvi  is  the  most  populous  town. 

Kutt'enberg  (Czech.  Hora-KutncC)  is  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  45  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Prag  by  rail.  A  vein  of  silver  here 
discovered  in  1237,  after  being  worked  to  a  depth  of  2000  feet, 
became  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  1 6th  c.  There  are  still 
mines  of  copper  and  lead.  K.  manufactures  cottons  and  beet- 
sugar,  and  has  several  Gothic  churches,  that  of  St.  Barbara  being 
much  admired.    Pop.  (1869)  12,747. 

Ku'tub  Minar'  (the  'pillar  of  Kutub-ud-din,'  the  first 
Mohammedan  emperor  of  Delhi),  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
column  or  tower  at  Delhi,  which  is  unique  in  the  world.  It  is 
now  238  feet  high,  but  was  once  higher.  The  base,  which  is  of 
red  sandstone,  is  a  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides.  The  shaft  is 
circular,  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  summit.  There  are  five 
stories,  each  with  a  balcony ;  the  two  upper  ones  are  of  white 
marble.  It  can  easily  be  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  inside. 
It  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1368,  and  again  in  1803  it  required 
to  be  thoroughly  repaired  by  the  British  Government.  After 
much  controversy,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  was  built  in  honour 
of  Mahommed  of  Ghur  (1200-20),  and  that  Hindu  artificers  were 
probably  employed. 

Ku'tusoff,  Michael  Laurionovich  Golenitscheflf",  Prince 
of  Smolensk,  was  bom  in  1745,  studied  at  Strassburg,  became 
an  officer  of  artillery  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  during  the  war  of  Polish  Con- 
federation. At  Chouma  (1774),  and  again  at  Otchakoff  (1788) 
he  was  severely  woimded  ;  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory 
of  Matchin,  acted  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  Gover- 
nor of  Finland,  commanded  (1805)  the  first  Russian  corps 
d armie  against  the  French,  and  overcame  Marshal  Mortier  at 
DUrenstein.  K.  was  second  in  command  at  Austerlitz,  and 
commander-in-chief  (1811-12)  in  the  Turkish  and  French  wars. 
He  died  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia,  May  loth,  1813. 

Kyaboo'ca.    See  Amboyna  Wood. 

Ky'amsing,  a  process  of  preserving  wood  from  Dry-rot 
invented  by  Mr.  Kyan  of  New  York.  It  consists  in  immersing 
the  timber  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  unites 
with  the  albumen,  and  prevents  the  germination  of  fungi.  K. 
has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by  other  methods,  as 
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creosoting,  wliich  protect  wood  from  insects  and  worms  as  well 
as  from  dry-rot. 

Kjr'anite  (Gr.  kuanos,  '  sky-blue '),  a  triclinia  mineral,  usually 
light-blue  or  white  in  colour.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  and  is 
found  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  often  accompanied  by  garnet. 
It  somewhat  resembles  sapphire,  and  is  used  as  a  gem. 

Kym'o graph.  (Gr.  kuma,  'a  wave,'  and  g>-aphi,  'a  mark'), 
an  instrument  by  means  of  which  variations  in  blood  pressure 
can  be  measured.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  mercurial  and  the 
spring  K.  The  mercurial  consists  of  three  parts — 1st,  a  U-shaped 
tube,  into  the  bend  of  which  mercury  is  placed  ;  2d,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  blood  in  the  vessels  can  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  mercury ;  and,  3d,  an  arrangement  by  which  any  move- 
ment of  the  column  of  mercury  can  be  registered  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder.  The  U-shaped  tube,  called  the  mano7?ieter,  is  made  of 
glass,  the  internal  surface  of  which  must  be  free  from  inequalities 
and  must  be  of  uniform  calibre  throughout.  To  one  end  of  this 
glass  tube  is  attached  by  means  of  a  ring  of  india-rubber  a  bent 
leaden  tube.  The  last  is  attached,  by  means  of  another  ring  of 
india-rubber,  to  the  stem  of  a  T-shaped  piece  of  glass  tubing,  the 
canula.  One  of  the  limbs  of  this  canula  is  in  connection  with  a 
length  of  india-rubber  tubing,  and  the  other  (which  is  for  intro- 
duction into  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessel)  is  bevelled  off  so 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  introduced.  When  in  use,  the  tubing 
leading  from  the  canula  to  the  tnatiometer,  and  that  portion  of 
the  limb  of  the  manometer  with  which  it  is  connected,  down  to 
the  level  of  the  mercury,  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  object  being  to  have  a  fluid,  first,  which 
will  conduct  movements  of  the  blood  to  the  column  of  mercury ; 
and,  secondly,  which  will  prevent  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  tubing.  Resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  on  the  other 
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limb  of  the  manometer  we  have  a  floating  rod,  which  has  at  its 
lower  end  a  cap  which  is  concave  in  shape  on  its  lower  surface, 
so  as  to  fit  accurately.upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  its  upper 
end.  A  pencil  of  vulcanite  is  fixed  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  rod.  Any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  vessel  will  be  communicated  to  the  mercury,  and  will  cause 
a  corresponding  rise  and  fall  of  the  column,  and  this  movement 
will  in  turn  affect  the  floating  rod  and  pen.  When  the  pencil 
in  connection  with  this  stem  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  paper,  there 
is  produced  a  mark  in  the  fonn  of  a  curve,  showing  the  mean 
blood-pressure  which  has  occurred  during  the  experiment.  This 
instrument  was  introduced  by  Ludvvig. 

The  spring  K.  consists  of  a  C-shaped  hollow  spring,  which 
communicates  with  the  blood-vessel  by  means  of  tubing  and  a 
canula.  When  in  use  the  spring  is  filled  with  spirits  of  wine, 
and  the  tubing  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Any  alteration  in  pres- 
sure in  the  blood-vessel  will  cause  an  alteration  of  the  amount 
of  pressure  in  the  spring,  and  will  result  in  a  straightening  or 
increased  curving  of  the  spring.  To  exaggerate  this  change  of 
form,  there  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  spring  a  lever  made 
of  light  wood,  to  the  end  of  which  a  pen  or  point  is  attached. 
This  point  can  then  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  revolving 
cylinder  as  in  the  mercurial  K.  This  instrument  was  introduced 
by  Fick,  and  the  tracing  obtained  by  it  represents  accurately 
the  variations  in  blood  pressure  during  a  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

Kyr'ie  iElei'son  (Gr.  '  Lord  have  mercy')  is  a  phrase  which 
occurred  in  the  ancient  Greek  liturgies,  and  has  been  freely 
adopted  into  later  ones.  In  particular  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  Latin  Mass,  forming  the  introduction  to  the  Gloria  in 
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the  twelftli  letter  of  the  alphabet,  coriespond- 
^^^J^A  ing  both  in  position  and  in  modified  shape  to 
Sghj^$^  the  Greek  Lambda  and  Hebrew  Lamed  ('  ox- 
taECjl^  goad ').  It  is  a  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  soft 
:^^?^r^  sound,  which  is  uniformly  constant  in  all 
^^^9  languages,  except  in  the  Welsh  and  Spanish, 
.  iV^^  where  L  is  doubled  and  pronounced  with  a 
^  lisp  as  a  sort  of  aspirate,  indifferently  repre- 
p  sented  by  H  L,  and  F  L.   L  interchanges  with 

R,  D,  and  N;  'apostle'  becomes,  in  French,  apotre ; 
'  St.  Giles'  is  properly  Saint  ^gidius  ;  Bologna  or  Bou- 
logne, is  the  Latin  Bononia.  L  sometimes  disappears  alto- 
gether, as  piano,  from  planus  =.\es€i;  Firenze,  the  modern 
Italian  name  of  Florence.  When  preceding  another 
consonant,  it  sometimes  becomes  mute,  as  'palm,  could.' 
In  English  words  of  one  syllable,  the  final  L  is  doubled,  as 
'  bell.'  As  a  numeral  L.  stands  for  50  ;  as  an  abbreviation  for 
libra,  the  Latin  for  '  pound '  (hence  £.  for  a  pound  sterling,  and 
lb.  for  a  pound  avoirdupois),  and  also  for  Law,  as  LL.D.  =  Legum 
Doctor,  or  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Laaland.    See  Lolland. 

Liab'arum,  the  standard  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  which 
the  Roman  eagle  was  replaced  by  a  golden  crown,  inclosing  the 
monogram  XP,  while  on  the  purple  banner  below  the  figure  of 
Christ  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Emperor.  Its  adoption 
was  due  to  Constantine's  well-known  vision  of  a  cross  in  the 
heavens,  which  preceded  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  and  led 
him  to  embrace  Christianity. 

Lab^doyere,  Charles  Angelique  Franyois  Hucliet, 
Comte  de,  a  French  general  of  an  old  Breton  family,  was 
born  at  Paris,  April  17,  1786.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined 
the  army,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Lannes,  subse- 
quently to  Prince  Eugene  ;  was  placed,  in  181 1,  at  the  head  of 
alibattalion,  and  next  year  was  made  colonel  by  Napoleon. 
During  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  at  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and 
Kolberg,  his  bravery  won  for  him  further  distinction,  and  he 
soon  became  general  of  brigade.  L.  was  one  of  the  last  of 
Napoleon's  officers  to  leave  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  subse- 
quently supported  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.,  but  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  delaying  too  long  his  flight,  was  arrested, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot  on  the  plain  of  Crenelle,  August 
19,  1815. 

LaTjel,  or  File,  in  Heraldry,  a  three-pointed  figure,  used  to 
distinguish  the  eldest  son  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 

Labia'taa  is  a  large  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  herbs 
and  shrubs,  numbering  about  120  genera  and  2500  species — 
abundant  in  warm  and  temperate  regions,  rare  in  Arctic  and 
Alpine  districts.  Some  sixty  species  are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  properties  are  stimulant,  fragrant,  aromatic.  Many  are 
used  as  culinary  vegetables,  more  particularly  for  flavouring 
purposes — such  as  the  mints,  sage,  thyme,  and  others ;  others 
yield  volatile  oils,  which  are  used  in  medicine,  perfumery,  &c., 
as  peppermint,  lavender,  rosemary,  patchouli. 

La'bium,  the  term  applied  to  the  lower  lip  in  insects  and 
other  Arthropoda.  The  L.  in  insects  is  composed  of  a  confluent 
pair  of  maxillae  or  lesser  jaws.  The  term  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  labrum  or  upper  lip,  a  segment  developed  ap- 
parently in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  of  Arthropoda. 

Lablache',  Lmgi,  a  famous  operatic  singer  of  French  ori- 
gin, was  born  at  Naples,  December  6,  1794,  studied  under  Gen- 
tile and  Valente,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  engaged  as 
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buffo  Napoletano  at  the  San  Carlino  Theatre  in  Naples.  Thence 
with  ever  increasing  success  he  passed  to  Palermo,  Milan,  Turin, 
and  Vienna,  in  the  last  of  which  cities  he  created  quite  a  furore, 
and  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour.  L.  made  his  deb^t  at 
Paris  in  1830,  and  sang  there  every  winter  till  1852.  He  also 
visited  England,  Russia,  and  Germany,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.  He  died  at  Naples,  January  23,  1858. 
L.  was  a  splendid  artist,  powerful,  passionate,  and  majestic ;  he 
was  also  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  and  amassed  a  precious  collec- 
tion of  antiquities.  See  Castel  Blaze,  Biographic  de  L.,  and 
Fetis,  Biogr.  Univ.  des  Musiciens. 

Lab'oratories  are  establishments  where  scientific  experiments 
are  systematically  carried  on.  The  name  has  long  been  familiar 
in  reference  to  chemistry,  and  till  comparatively  recently  was 
solely  used  in  this  connection.  Now,  however,  L.  are  recognised 
as  essential  to  the  complete  study  of  eveiy  natural  and  physical 
science.  The  laboratory  system  has  been  especially  developed 
in  Germany,  where  every  university  has  its  chemical,  physical, 
physiological,  botanical,  zoological,  anatomical,  L.,  in  buildings 
totally  distinct  in  many  cases  from  the  rest  of  the  university. 
The  example  set  by  Germany  is  being  assiduously  followed  by 
all  civilised  nations  ;  and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  this  rapid  de- 
velopment of  opportunities  for  investigation  and  for  training  in 
the  method  of  research,  that  science  in  all  its  branches  has  made 
such  progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Laborde',  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,  Comte  de,  born 
at  Paris,  15th  September  1774,  was  the  youngest  son  of  an 
eminent  financier  (guillotined  i8th  April  1794).  Entering  the 
Austrian  service,  he  served  through  five  campaigns  against  the 
French  Republic,  but  returned  to  France  after  the  Peace  01 
Campo  Formio,  and  having  won  the  confidence  of  Napoleon, 
attended  him  in  1808  on  his  Spanish,  and  in  1809  on  his  Austrian 
invasion.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire,  L.  retired  for  a  while  from 
politics  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  education,  visiting 
England  in  1815  to  study  the  Lancaster  system,  but  in  1823  he 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  member  of  the  extreme 
Left,  signed  the  Protestation  of  1830,  and  after.the  July  Revolu- 
tion received  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine.  He  died  at  Paris, 
24th  October  1842.  L.  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works 
on  travel  and  antiquarian  research,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
Voyage  en  Espagne  (4  vols.  Par.  1807-18) ;  Ltineraire  de  1' Espagne 
(5  vols.  Par.  1809-27  ;  3d  ed.  with  additions  by  Humboldt  and 
St.  Vincent,  6  vols.  1827-28) ;  and  Les  Momiments  de  la  France 
(2  vols.  Par.  1832-36). — His  son,  Leon  Emanuel,  Comte 
de  L.,  born  at  Paris,  15th  June  1807,  studied  at  Gottingen, 
travelled  in  the  East,  and  was  secretary  to  the  French  embassy 
at  Rome  (1829),  London  (1830),  the  Hague  (1832),  and  Kassel 
(1834).  Quitting  diplomacy,  he  held  the  post  of  curator  of 
modern  sculpture  in  the  Louvre  (1848-51);  and  of  director  of  the 
imperial  archives  from  1856  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Paris,  March  30,  1869.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy,  and  like  him  he  published  a  multitude  of  works 
on  travel,  art,  and  archaeology,  as  Voyage  de  1' Arabie  Pc'trk  (Vas. 
1830-33)  ;  Voyage  en  Orient  (Par.  1837-64) ;  Histoire  de  la 
Gravure  (Par.  1 839) ;  and  Archives  de  la  France  (Par.  1866). 

La'bour.    See  Capital. 

La  Bourdonn'ais,  Bertrand  Fransois  Mah6  de,  one  of 

the  great  Frenchmen  in  India  in  the  i8th  c,  was  born  at  St. 
Malo,  February  II,  1699.  Destined  for  the  sea  from  his  youth, 
he  became  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  French  East  India 
Company  in  1 723,  and  in  1725  took  Mahe,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
which  was  called  after  him.  In  1 746,  as  governor  of  the  Isles  ol 
France  and  Bourbon,  he  led  a  fleet  to  Pondicherry  and  put  the 
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species.    The  genus  Scants  (q.  v.)  includes  tlie  Parrot  fishes  of 
tropical  seas. 
Lab'rum.    See  Labium. 
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British  squadron  to  flight.  In  conjunction  with  Dupleix,  he 
then  attacked  Madras,  which  surrendered ;  but  he  quarrelled  with 
Dupleix  about  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  forthwith  sailed 
away.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  ; 
though  acquitted  on  his  trial,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1753.    See  Colonel  Malleson's  French  in  India, 

Labourers  and  Artificers.  By  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  single  men 
between  twelve  years  of  age  and  sixty,  married  men  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  all  single  women  between  twelve  and  forty 
years  of  age  not  having  any  means  of  livelihood,  may  be  com- 
pelled by  two  justices  to  go  out  to  serve  in  husbandi-y  or  in 
certain  specific  trades.  Differences  between  masters  and  servants 
in  husbandry  and  in  handicrafts  may  be  determined  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  is  to  examine  upon  oath  and  make  order  for 
payment,  provided  the  question  does  not  involve  a  value  above 
;^io.  Police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  have  power  to  settle 
disputes  between  masters  and  bargemen,  ballast  men,  coal 
porters,  sailors,  and  other  labourers  for  hire  on  the  river  Thames, 
docks,  and  wharves,  provided  the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
^^5.  They  have  also  authority  within  the  metropolis  district 
summarily  to  compel  any  one  detaining  the  property  of  another 
to  deliver  it  to  the  owner,  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  ;f  15. 

Labrador',  the  name  applied  to  an  undefined  part  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  great  Canadian  peninsula,  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic.  L.  proper,  or  the  country  stretching  from 
Cape  St.  Louis,  at  the  entrance  to  Belle  Isle  Strait  to  Cape 
Chudleigh  in  the  N.W.,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfound- 
land. Area  70,000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1869)  2479,  exclusive 
of  the  natives,  who  have  of  late  years  been  greatly  reduced 
by  famine  and  disease.  The  interior  has  a  sandy,  rocky, 
and  swampy  surface,  and  the  coast  is  precipitous,  greatly 
indented,  and  fringed  with  islands.  The  coasts  abound  in 
valuable  harped  and  hooded  seals,  and  the  sea  is  well-stocked 
with  codfish  and  herring  of  the  best  quality.  Near  the  settle- 
ments are  cultivated  some  potatoes  and  vegetables.  The  climate 
is  severe,  the  temperature  in  winter  ranging  lower  than  that  of 
Greenland,  and  the  scanty  flora  is  limited  to  stunted  birch, 
willow,  juniper,  and  poplar  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Esquimaux,  and  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  whose  chief  stations  are  Nain  (the  first,  founded 
in  1771),  Okkak,  Hebron,  Zoar,  and  Rama.  There  are  other 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  the  latter  among  the 
scanty  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior.  In  the  brief  summer  the 
coast  is  visited  by  many  vessels  from  Newfoundland,  England, 
Jersey,  and  the  United  States.  The  revenues  are  in  the  care  of 
a  collector,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Blanc  Sablon.  L.  is 
governed  by  a  summary  court,  the  judge  of  which  is  both  magis- 
trate and  coroner.  See  Hind's  Explorations  of  the  Interior  of  the 
L.  Fenitisula  (1863).  The  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  W. 
of  L.  proper,  that  drains  into  Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait,  was  for 
two  centuries  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (q.  v.), 
and  was  sold  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1871.  The  tract 
of  country  to  the  S.  of  L.  proper,  and  stretching  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  also  belonged  formerly  to  the  Company,  and  is  now 
the  district  of  L.,  in  Saguenay  county,  Quebec.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  French  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  are  mainly  em- 
ployed in  the  seal,  fish,  and  fur  industries.  At  Moisie  there  are 
considerable  iron-works.  The  position  of  the  Indians  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  Pop.  (1871) 
3597,  exclusive  of  Anticosti  (q.  v.),  with  its  102  inhabitants. 

Lab'radorite,  the  typical  member  of  the  lime  felspar  group, 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  greenstone,  gabbro,  hypersthenc 
rock,  and  certain  granites.  It  is  usually  dark  grey  or  brown  in 
colour,  but  is  often  relieved  by  a  play  of  brilliant  colours  due  to 
internal  reflections.  It  is  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
consequently  been  employed  in  jewellery. 

Lab'ridBB,  a  family  of  Teleostean  fishes,  represented  by  the 
genera  Labrus,  Scarus,  &c.  In  this  group  the  moutli  has  thick 
fleshy  lips.  One  dorsal  fin  spiny  in  front  is  developed.  The 
ventral  fins  are  beneath  the  pectorals,  i.e.,  are  jugular  m  piosi- 
tion.  Cycloid  scales  form  the  body-covering,  and  there  are  soft 
teeth  on  the  pharyngeal  bones.  The  typical  genus  Labrus  in- 
cludes the  Ballan  and  other  wrasse.  The  Ballan  wrasses 
(Labrus  bergyltd)  is  common  round  the  coasts  of  Britain  ;  the 
three-spotted  wrasse  (Z.  trirnaculatus)  being  another  familiar 
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Labuan'  (Malay,  'an  anchorage'),  a  British  island  in  the 

Malay  Archipelago,  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Borneo,  from  which  it  is  sepai'ated  by  a  channel  10  miles  wide. 
Area  45  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  4898.  It  was  ceded  by  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  in  1846,  and  a  settlement  called  Victoria  has 
been  made  at  its  S.E.  extremity.  There  is  a  good  harbour,  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  and  extensive  coal  mines,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  port  by  railway  over  5  miles  long.  The  exports 
are  sago,  camphor,  birds'  nests,  and  pearls.  In  1874  the  total 
value  of  exports  was  ;£^99, 105,  and  of  imports  ;^89,978.  The 
public  revenue  (1874)  was  ;^7o84.  L.  is  a  bishop's  see.  Its 
importance  is  mainly  due  to  its  central  position  with  regard  to 
Borneo,  Annam,  Cambodia,  and  the  Philippines. 

Labur'num,  the  Cytisus  Laburnum  of  botanists,  is  a  native 
of  Switzerland  and  the  adjoining  mountain  territory  of  France 
and  Germany.  It  and  the  lilac  are  now  the  commonest  trees  in 
British  suburban  gardens,  but  the  L,  with  its  'golden  rain,'  is 
seen  to  greatest  advantage  when  planted  in  front  of  loftier  trees 
in  a  park  or  extensive  shrubbery.  The  dark  heart- wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  for  which  qualities  it  is  in  request  for  turning.  The 
seeds  are  poisonous.  The  purple  L.  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
above-named  species  and  C.  purpuretcs.  Scotch  L.  is  the  variety 
Alpinus  of  C.  laburnum. 

Lab'yrinth.  (derived  by  some  from  Labaris,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  numerous  princes  to  whom  the  construction  of  the  famous 
Egyptian  L.  was  attributed,  by  others  deemed  akin  to  the 
Gr.  laura,  'a  passage')  is  the  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
vast  structures,  consisting  of  numerous  intricate  passages  and 
halls,  and  situated  wholly  or  partly  under  ground.  The  great 
Egyptian  L.  lay  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Moeiis  in  Middle  Egypt,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  since  called  Arsinoe. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Herodotus — '  The  L.  has  twelve  coui'ts, 
all  of  them  roofed,  with  gates  exactly  opposite  one  another,  six 
looking  to  the  N.,  and  six  to  the  S.  A  single  wall  surrounds 
the  entire  building.  There  are  two  difierent  sorts  of  chambers 
throughout — half  under  ground,  half  above  ground,  the  latter 
built  upon  the  former  ;  the  whole  number  of  these  chambers  is 
three  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  of  each  kind.  The  keepers 
could  not  be  got  to  show  the  underground  buildings  ;  since  they 
contain  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  who  built  the  L.,  and  also 
those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  The  upper  chambers  excel  all 
other  human  productions  ;  for  the  passages  through  the  houses, 
and  the  varied  windings  of  the  paths  across  the  courts,  excited 
in  me  infinite  admiration.  The  roof  was  throughout  of  stone, 
like  the  walls  ;  and  the  walls  were  carved  all  over  with  figures  ; 
every  courtway  surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  which  was  built 
of  white  stones,  exquisitely  fitted  together.'  Accounts  of  this 
wonderful  building  are  also  given  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient 
writers.  It  was  identified  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  June  1843.  A 
second  L.,  on  the  model  of  the  Egyptian,  but  only  one  hun- 
dredth part  the  size,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Daedalus,  at 
the  command  of  Minos,  who  shut  up  within  it  the  monster 
Minotaurus.  It  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  situated  near  Cnossus, 
the  royal  city  of  Crete.  It  is  now,  hovvever,  generally  believed 
never  to  have  existed,  and  that  its  introduction  into  the  works 
of  later  writers  was  suggested  by  the  natural  caverns,  still  to  be 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood.  Similar  structures  were  also 
erected  in  Lemnos  and  in  Samos.  The  term  L.  was  applied  to 
an  ornamental  maze  or  wilderness  in  gardens,  such  as  the  Maze 
at  Hampton  Court.  In  anatomy,  the  L.  is  the  part  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  behind  the  tympanum  ;  and  in  metallurgy,  a  series  of 
troughs  conveying  water  for  washing  pulverised  ore  in  a 
stamping-mill. 

Labyrinth'odon,  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  extinct  genus 
of  Amphibians  for  which  a  special  order  has  been  constructed, 
namely,  that  of  the  Labyrinthodontia.  This  group  is  defined  by 
Huxley  as  including  animals  in  which  the  '  body  is  of  salamander 
form,  with  relatively  weak  limbs  and  a  long  tail.  The  dorsal 
vertebrae,  when  completely  ossified,  are  biconcave,  with  double 
transverse  processes.  The  ribs  have  distinct  capitula  and 
tubercula.'  The  points  in  which  the  L.  differs  most  perceptibly 
from  all  living  amphibians  consist  in  the  presence  of  three 
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hard,  bony  skin-plates  in  the  thoracic  region,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  interclavicle  and  clavicle  or  collar-bone.  Between 
these  plates  and  the  pelvis  other  skin-plates  were  developed, 
forming  a  kind  of  armour-plating  on  the  abdominal  surface. 
The  skull  has  '  distinctly  ossified  epiotic  bones,'  and  the  cranial 
bones  are  sculptured,  and  '  exhibit  peculiar  smooth  symmetrical 
grooves — the  so-called  "  mucous  canals." '  Another  point  in 
which  the  L.  appear  as  exceptional  animals  when  compared 
with  their  nearest  living  allies,  is  the  possession  of  teeth  of 
a  very  complicated  pattern.  The  parietes  or  outer  walls  of  the 
teeth  were  deeply  folded  and  plaited,  '  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
complicated  "labyrinthine"  pattern  in  the  transverse  section 
of  the  tooth.'  Living  amphibians  possess  at  the  most  teeth 
of  very  rudimentary  nature.  The  head  in  the  L.  was  further 
defended  by  bony  armour-plates.  These  animals  became  first 
known  to  geological  science  by  the  discovery  of  their  foot- 
prints in  sandstones  of  the  Triassic  age.  These  footprints 
resembled  the  shape  of  the  human  hand,  each  having  five 
toes,  and  hence  the  unknown  animal  which  made  these  traces 
received  the  name  of  Cheirothaiwn,  literally  'hand-beast.' 
Further  research  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  L.  remains, 
and  in  the  demonstration  that  the  hand-like  impressions  were 
formed  by  these  animals.  The  L.  occur  as  fossils  in  rocks  rang- 
ing from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Triassic  system.  Numerous 
genera  (Atithracosanrus,  Raniceps,  Dendrerpeton,  Hylerpeton, 
Archegosaurus,  &c.)  are  known. 

Lac  is  a  resinous  substance  elaborated  on  the  twigs  of  various 
trees  by  the  puncture  of  the  female  insect  of  Coccus  lacca.  The 
plants  on  which  the  substance  is  chiefly  obtained  are  the  banyan 
{Ficus  Indica),  and  the  peepul  {F.  religiosa),  besides  Bidea  frondosa 
and  one  or  two  others ;  and  the  countries  whence  it  comes  are 
India,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Pegu.  The  twigs  on  which  the  de- 
posit is  formed  are  completely  encrusted  with  the  resinous 
material  sometimes  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  L. 
in  reality  consists  partly  of  an  exudation  from  the  tree,  arising 
from  the  incision  of  the  female  insect  in  depositing  her  eggs,  and 
partly  of  a  secretion  from  her  own  body,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
deposited  during  their  development.  The  bodies  of  the  female 
insects  themselves,  which  remain  adheient  to  the  resinous  mass 
they  elaborate,  and  generally  the  undeveloped  eggs,  form  part  of 
the  L.  as  gathered.  The  twigs  covered  with  L.  are  gathered 
twice  a  year,  and  in  that  state  without  any  preparation  they 
constitute  the  stick  L.  of  commerce.  This  is  subsequently 
crushed  to  small  pieces,  the  wooden  cores  are  removed,  and  the 
residue  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
washing  separates  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  crude  L., 
and  the  remaining  resin  then  constitutes  seed  L.  A  very  valu- 
able red  dye-stuff  is  precipitated  from  the  sodic  solution  by  means 
of  alum,  and  when  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes  it  forms  L.  dye, 
very  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  cochineal 
for  dyeing  bright  scarlets  and  pinks.  Shell  L. — the  form  in  which 
the  resin  is  most  commonly  found  in  British  markets — is  formed 
by  melting  seed  L.,  straining  it  through  a  cotton  bag,  and  while 
still  viscous  pressing  it  out  between  flat  stones  or  leaves  into  thin 
plates  or  scales.  Chemically,  L.  is  a  mixture  of  several  resins, 
but  as  a  whole  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  borax.  Dyed  a  golden 
yellow  it  is  worked  in  the  East  into  the  form  of  chain  bracelets 
and  other  ornamental  articles.  It  constitutes  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  ordinary  sealing  wax,  a  varnish  is  prepared  from  it, 
and  it  is  also  the  principal  substance  used  by  hatters  for  preparing 
the  stiff'  bodies  of  silk  hats  and  for  stiffening  felt  hats. 

Lac  (Sansk.  laksha),  the  term  universally  used  by  natives  and 
Europeans  throughout  India  for  100,000.  It  is  primarily  appli- 
cable to  money,  but  is  also  in  use  for  other  large  quantities  ;  at 
the  exchange  of  2s.  for  the  rupee,  a  L.  =;^io,ooo.  A  hundred 
lacs  is  called  a  crore,  or  ^^'l, 000,000.  In  Indian  notation  it  is 
important  to  recollect  that  the  commas  marking  off  the  periods 
are  placed,  not  after  the  thousands  and  millions,  but  after  the 
lacs  and  crores.  From  this  word  is  derived  the  name  of  the  L. 
Insect  (q.  v.)  on  account  of  its  numerous  swarms. 

Lacc'adives  (Sansk.  lakke,  'a  hundred  thousand,'  and  dive, 
'an  island'),  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  100 
miles  W.  of  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  of  coral  formation, 
and  from  a  distance  their  cocoa-nut  trees  alone  show  above  the 
water.  The  inhabitants,  who  may  number  15,000,  are  inoffen- 
sive and  poorly  off.  The  L.  are  neglected  by  the  British  admin- 
istration of  India.    They  are  liable  to  be  devastated  by  cyclones. 


and  have  caused  the  wreck  of  many  ships.  Exports  to  British 
India  in  1874,  including  also  those  of  the  Maldives,  ^40,000  ;  im- 
ports, ;^27,ooo.  Since  that  year  the.  trade  has  been  included 
with  British  India. 

Lace,  a  delicate  textile  fabric  much  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  the  clothing  of  ladies  and  young  children,  though  in  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries  its  use  extended  to  articles  of  male  attire,' 
and  even  to  the  decoration  of  boot  tops.  L.  and  embroidery  ap- 
proach very  near  each  other  in  character,  although  they  may 
generally  be  distinguished  readily  enough  from  the  fact  that  em- 
broidery consists  of  needle-work  ornamentation  applied  to  a 
woven  basis,  whereas  L.  is  wrought  throughout  as  a  distinct 
ornamental  fabric  by  itself.  The  medieval  'cut-work'  L.,  how- 
ever, made  chiefly  in  convents  for  the  decoration  of  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  altar  cloths,  &c.,  having  been  button-stitched  on 
cloth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  embroidery.  L.  proper 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  '  ground  '  and  the  pattern.  The  ground 
generally  consists  of  a  very  fine  net- work  {reseau)  of  small  hexa- 
gonal meshes  which  serve  to  hold  the  whole  fabric  together,  and 
connect  the  various  portions  of  the  pattern  ;  but  in  tlie  case  of 
guipure  L.  the  patterns  are  connected  by  '  brides '  or  threads, 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  button  stitches,  &c.  Again, 
in  some  kinds  of  L.  the  ground  is  wanting,  and  the  pattern  so 
arranged  that  it  either  forms  a  continuous  scroll,  or  so  touches 
and  joins  edges  as  to  hold  the  whole  together.  The  fibres  used 
in  making  L.  are  flax,  cotton,  and  silk,  gold  and  silver  thread 
being  also  sometimes  employed. 

L.  is  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  according  to  its  method 
of  manufacture,  which  are  called  respectively  pillow  and  point 
or  needle-made  L.  Two  other  distinctions  may  also  be  drawn 
classify  ing  the  fabric  into  real  or  hand-made,  and  imitation  or 
machine-made  L.  Pillow  L.  is  so  called  from  its  being  manu- 
factured with  the  aid  of  a  Ia:-{ye  stuffed  cushion  into  which  pins 
are  stuck  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  pattern,  and  around 
these  the  L.  thread  is  plaited  from  a  great  number  of  small  bob- 
bins. The  complexity  and  delicacy  of  some  of  the  work  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  as  many  as 
1200  bobbins  are  required  for  one  pillow,  and  an  expert  L.-maker 
working  twelve  hours  a  day  will  not  finish  more  than  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  a  week.  For  such  extremely  fine  kinds  of  L.  a  thread 
of  extraordinary  tenuity,  spun  in  damp  cellars  from  specially 
grown  flax,  is  employed.  Such  thread  will  sometimes  cost  as 
much  as  ;^240  per  lb.,  but  in  recent  times  fine  cotton  yam  has 
been  largely  substituted  for  flax.  The  following  description  of 
the  mode  of  making  genuine  point  L.  {paint  d'Aleitgott)  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Palliser  : — '  The  pattern  is  printed  off  on  pieces  of  green 
parchment  about  10  inches  long,  each  segment  numbered  in  its 
sides  ;  the  pattern  is  then  pricked  through  upon  the  parchment, 
which  is  next  stitched  to  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  folded  double. 
The  outline  of  the  pattern  is  traced  out  by  two  threads  fixed  by 
small  stitches  passed  with  another  thread  and  needle  through  the 
parchment  and  its  linen  lining.  When  the  outline  is  finished,  the 
piece  is  given  over  to  another  worker  to  make  the  ground,  which 
is  worked  backwards  and  forwards  at  right  angles  to  the  border. 
The  flowers  are  next  worked  in  ;  then  follow  the  modes  or  fillings 
and  other  different  operations.  When  completed  the  threads 
which  unite  L.  parchment  and  linen  together  are  cut  by  passing 
a  razor  between  the  folds  of  the  linen,  and  there  remains  only 
the  great  work  of  uniting  the  different  segments  together.  This 
process  devolves  upon  the  head  of  the  fabric,  and  is  effected  by 
the  stitch  called  "  assemblage,"  by  us  "  fine  joining."  ' 

The  principal  variety  of  pure  point  L.  manufactured  in  modern 
times  is  the  point  d'Alenpn,  the  preparation  of  which  is  described 
above.  A  portion  also  of  Brussels  L.  is  needle-made  and  dis- 
tinguished z.%  point  h  T aiguille,  although  more  commonly  what 
is  known  as  Brussels  L.  is  a  pillow-made  fabric.  The  varieties 
of  pillow  L.  are  very  numerous,  and  distinct  classes  of  work  being 
characteristic  of  special  localities,  the  L.  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  place  of  its  production.  Thus  Valenciennes, 
Lille,  Mechlin,  Cluny,  Maltese,  Brussels,  and  Honiton  laces, 
which  are  the  principal  varieties  of  pillow-made  L.,  are  all  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  either  by  the  nature  of  their  grounds, 
the  character  of  their  flowers  or  fillings,  the  nature  and  mode  of 
their  joinings,  the  kind  of  thread  from  which  they  are  made,  or 
other  characters.  To  convey  an  intelligible  account  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  varieties  of  L.  would  occupy  much  more 
space  than  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject. 
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The  manufacture  of  imitations  of  all  these  varieties  of  L.  is  an 
art  which  has  attained  its  highest  development  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  L.  and  hosiery  trade  are  the  staple  manufactures.  The 
machines  for  making  L.  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  being,  as  remarked  by  Dr. 
Ure,  '  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious  chronometer  in  multi- 
plicity of  mechanical  device  as  that  is  beyond  a  common  roasting 
jack.'  The  fundamental  apparatus  for  machine-making  of  L.  is 
the  bobbin  net  frame  (see  Bobbin  Net),  as  by  it  the  '  ground ' 
of  all  common  imitations  of  pillow  L.  is  made.  Machine-made 
L.,  however,  embraces  not  only  imitations  of  L.  having  net 
grounds,  but  all  other  classes,  and  even  fine  Brussels  point,  are 
successfully  imitated  by  means  of  the  machines  now  in  operation. 
See  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  History  of  L.  (Lond.  1865) ;  Felkin's 
Machine-made  Hosiery  and  L.  Maimfactures  (Lond.  1867)  ;  J. 
Seguin's  La  Dentelle  (Par.  1875)  ;  and  Cole's  Ancient  Needle- 
point and  Pillow-Lace  (Arundel  Society,  1875). 

Lace-Bark  Tree,  or  Lagetta  lintearia,  belonging  to  the 
Daphne  family,  is  a  native  of  the  W.  Indies.  The  inner  bark 
after  maceration  can  be  separated  into  layers  of  a  beautiful  net- 
like appearance,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Lace-Leaf.    See  Lattice-Leaf. 

Lac^pede,  Bernard  Germain  Etienne  de  la  Ville, 
Comte  de,  a  French  naturalist,  was  born  at  Agen,  26th  De- 
cember 1756.  Among  the  authors  who  first  influenced  him 
most  was  Buffon,  and  his  tastes  on  entering  life  were  impartially 
distributed  between  music  and  natural  science.  Having  com- 
posed music  for  the  opera  Oniphale,  besides  several  symphonies 
and  a  chorus,  and  published  an  Essai  sur  I' Lilecirieite,  none  of 
which  brought  him  distinction,  Buffon  offered  him  a  demnn^tia- 
torship  in  the  private  museum  of  the  king,  and  asked  him  to 
continue  a  part  of  his  Histoire  NattvJle.  In  1788  L.  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Histoire  Naairelle  des  Reptiles.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  he  became  deputy-extraordinary  for  the 
town  of  Agen,  and  in  1 791  deputy  for  Paris  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  advocating  moderate  opinions.  L' Histoire  des  Pois- 
sons  appeared  1 798-1803,  and  L' Histoire  Natitr elk  des  Cetaces  in 
1804,  the  two  works  which  give  him  his  principal  title  to  recog- 
nition as  a  natural  historian.  L.  became  president  of  the  senate 
in  1801,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  refusing  the  office  of  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior.  Providence,  as  he  said,  had  endowed  him 
with  the  faculty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  established  govern- 
ment, so  that  in  1815,  under  Louis  XVIII.,  he  retained  his 
imperial  honours.  L.  died  at  ^pinay,  6th  October  1825,  after 
a  long  and  successful  career  in  science  and  politics.  See  CEuvres 
de  M.  le  Comle  de  Lacipide  (ii  vols.  Par.  1826-33),  edited  by 
Desmarets,  and  containing  an  £loge  Historique  by  Cuvier. 

Lacer'ta  and  Lacer'tidse.    See  Lizard. 

Lacertil'ia,  an  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  represented  by 
the  various  families  of  Lizards  (q.  v.).  The  L.  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  other  reptiles  by  the  development  of  a  pectoral 
and  pelvic  arch  with  fore  and  hind  limbs — although  some  L., 
such  as  the  blind  or  slow-worms  {Angiiis),  want  limbs  altogether, 
while  in  others  (Chirotes)  the  hind  limbs  may  be  wanting,  and  in 
some  (Pipes)  the  fore  limbs  are  undeveloped.  The  halves  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  firmly  united  by  bony  union,  and  the  articulation 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  skull  does  not  permit  of  these 
bones  being  separated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  snakes.  The 
body  is  covered  with  scales.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  procoelous 
or  concave  in  part,  or  more  rarely  amphicoelous  or  ijiconcave. 
The  sacral  vertebrze  do  not  exceed  two  in  number,  and  the  sacrum 
in  some  cases  is  wanting.  The  capitula  or  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
simple  and  undivided.  The  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  sockets, 
and  the  eyes  are  provided  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  movable 
eyelids.  The  heart  is  three-chambered,  consisting  of  two 
amides  (right  and  left)  and  one  ventricle,  and  a  urinary  bladder 
is  developed.  As  in  all  reptilia,  the  intestine,  urinary,  and 
genital  organs  of  L.  open  into  a  cloaca  or  common  receptacle, 
the  outer  aperture  of  the  cloaca  in  L.  being  of  transverse 
shape.  The  best  known  families  of  L.  are  the  Lacertida,  in- 
cluding the  common  lizards ;  the  Varanidce,  or  monitors ;  the 
ScincidcE,  or  skinks ;  the  Geckotidce,  or  Geckos ;  the  Iguanida, 
or  Iguanas  ;  and  the  Chamaleofiitidce  or  chameleons.  Tlie  chief 
genera  of  lizards  are  described  in  special  articles — such  as 
Iguana  (q.  v.),  Gecko  (q.  v.),  &c. 
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Lace-Winged  Flies,  the  name  given  to  certain  species  of 
Neiiropterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Hemerobidce  {ijtzx^a). 
The  genus  Chrysopa  includes  the  best  know-n  species.  C.  perla 
is  a  familiar  form,  which  is  notable  for  thfj  habit  of  its  larva, 
which  prey  upon  the  aphides  or  plant-lice  so  destructive  to 
plants.  The  wings  are  of  a  delicate,  gauze-like  texture;  the 
body  is  green,  the  eyes  golden.  The.se  flies  emit  a  disagree- 
able odour  when  touched.  The  eggs  'are  supported  on  pedicles 
or  stalks;  the  pupa  stage  being  attam.ed  late  in  summer,  and  the 
winter  being  passed  within  a  cocoon  generally  hidden  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark  of  trees.  C.  oci,  lata  is  a  familiar  American 
species. 

La  Chaise,  or  La  Chaize  d'Ais,  Frangois  de,  was 

born  August  28,  1624,  at  the  Chateau  d'Aix  in  Forez,  studied 
at  the  college  of  Roanne,  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  Professor  of  Philoso-jhy  at  Lyons,  where  he  pubhshed 
(1661)  Plactta,  an  abstract  of  his  course.  In  1675  he  became 
confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and.  against  Madame  de  Montespan  he 
directed  all  his  influence,  v  hile  it  is  understood  that  the  secret 
marriage  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  result  of  his  advice. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  ^.louse  of  St.  Cyr,  he  revised  its  con- 
stitution. As  guardian  ■  of  the  king's  conscience  he  became 
very  intimate  with  him.  and,  teaching  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
coins,  was  the  means  of  originating  I'Academie  des  Medailles. 
The  cemetery  of  Pere-  la-Chaise  to  the  E.  of  Paris  occupies  ground, 
part  of  which  was  granted  to  L.  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
house  where  the  Jesuits  of  Paris  might  find  periodical  recrea- 
tion. L.  is  acaised  of  having  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  Revo- 
cation of  Ihe  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  against  tlie  Jansenists  he 
used  v.-khmuch  perseverance  and  skill  the  opportunities  aSbrded 
oy  his  position.  He  was  in  fact  a  typical  Jesuit,  being  rather 
an  accomplished  and  acute  man  of  the  world  than  a  person  de- 
voted to  the  exercises  of  religion.  His  writings,  chiefly  theolo- 
gical or  ecclesiastical,  are  not  important.  He  died  20th  Janu- 
ary 1709.  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais  (vols,  xxv.,  xxvi., 
xxvii.) ;  and  Regis  de  Chatelauze,  La  Phede  la  Chaize,  Confesseur 
de  Louis  XIV.  ;  Lettres  et  Documents  inedits  (Lyon,  1S59). 

Lach'esis,  a  genus  of  Viperine  snakes  belonging  to  the 
Crotalida  or  rattlesnake  family,  and  inhabiting  tropical  America. 
The  tail  ends  in  a  spinous  process,  and  the  head  is  covered 
with  small  scales.  A  famiiui  species  is  the  bushmaster  (Z. 
nmttis),  which  may  attain  a  length  of  14  feet.  Its  bite  is  greatly 
dreaded. 

Lachlan,  or  Colar^,  a  river  of  N.S.  Wales,  after  a  W.  and 
S.W.  course  of  700  miles,  joins  the  Murrumbidgee  (q.  v.)  in  the 
middle  of  a  vast  swamp.  The  country  along  its  course  is  by 
turns  sandy  and  marshy,  and  only  fit  for  sheep. 

Lach'mann,  Karl,  an  eminent  German  philologist,  bom  at 
Brunswick,  4th  March  1793,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen, 
served  as  a  volunteer  chasseur  through  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
received  a  professorship  in  the  Konigsberg  University  (iSiS), 
but  exchanged  it  for  one  at  Berlin  (1825),  where  he  died  13th 
March  1851.  L.  published  editions  of  Catullus  (1829),  Tibullus 
(1829),  Lucretius  (1850),  and  other  Latin  authors;  two  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  (1831  and  1S46),  in  which  he  sought  to 
present  the  authorised  text  of  the  4th  c.  ;  and  a  number  of 
valuable  works  on  old  German  philology  and  literature — Ueber 
Singen  und  Sagen  (1833)  ;  Zu  den  Nibelungen  und  ziir  fClage 
(1836),  and  editions  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (1827), 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (1833),  &c.  See  Hertz,  KarlL.  eine 
Biographic  (Berl.  1851).  L.'s  Kleinere  Schriften  were  edited  by 
K.  MiiUenhoff' (Berl.  1876). 

Lach.'ryniae  Chris'ti  (Lat.  '  Christ's  tears '),  a  sweet  but 
spirited  muscatel  wine,  chiefly  produced  from  the  grapes  of 
Monte  Somma,  near  Naples.  There  are  two  kinds,  red  and 
white,  and  the  former  is  generally  counted  inferior.  Large 
quantities  of  spurious  L.  C.  are  sold  from  the  Levant  and  S. 
Italy. 

Lacli'rymal  Appara'tus  consists  of  a  gland  and  its  ducts, 
the  lachrymal  gland,  by  which  tears  are  formed  and  conveyed 
to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  canals,  lachrymal  canals,  by 
means  of  which  the  tears  are  carried  away  from  the  eye  into 
the  lachrymal  sac.  .From  this  sac  the  tears  pass  through  the 
nasal  duct  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  lachrjTnal  gland  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond  •  externally  it  is  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone ;  internally  it  rests  upon  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 

eyeball.  The  gland 
is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  lobules, 
which  are  bound  to- 
gether by  connective 
tissue.  Each  of  these 
lobules  has  its  duct, 
and  these  ducts  ter- 
minate after  passing 
obliquely  through 
the  conjunctiva  in  a 
series  of  openings, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
number,  which  are 
situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the 
eyeball.  In  minute 
structure  the  lachry- 
mal gland  is  a 
compound  racemose 

Front  of  the  Left  EvELins,  with  the  Lachrv-   gland  (see  Gland). 

MAL  Canals  and  Nasal  Duct  exposed.  'ihtlachrymalcaita/s 
I.  I.  Upper  and  lower  lachrymal  canals,  showing   are  two  in  number, 
towards  the  eyelids  the  narrow  bent  portions,   situated  at  the  inner 
and  the  puricta  lachrymalia :  2.  lachrymal         1      /■  ,1  t  i 

sac;  3.  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  duct;  4.  ^ig'e  of  the  eyelids. 
plica  semilunaris :  5.  cartincula  lachrymalis.    Each  commences  by 

a    minute  orifice, 

pundum  lachryinale,  situated  at  the  summit  of  an  elevation 
at  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyelids.  The  upper  canal  takes  a 
course  at  first  upwards  from  the  pttndum,  then  bends  at  a 
right  angle,  and  passing  inwards  and  downwards,  opens  into 
the  lachrymal  sac.  The  lower  canal  passes  at  first  downwards 
and  then  inwards,  and  opens  also  the  lachrymal  sac  close  to, 
but  below  the  opening  of  the  upper  canal.  The  lachrymal  sac 
may  bej  regarded  as  the  upper  dilated  portion  of  the  nasal 
duct.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by  the  lachrymal 
bone  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  is  further 
held  in  position  by  fibrous  bands  derived  from  the  tendo  oculi. 
Superiorly,  the  sac  is  closed.  About  its  middle  it  receives  the 
lachrymal  canals — below,  the  sac  narrows  into  and  is  continuous 
with  the  nasal  duct.  The  nasal  duct,  about  lialf  an  inch  in  length, 
is  contained  in  a  canal  formed  by  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ex- 
ternally, and  completed  internally  by  the  lachrymal  and  inferior 
turbinate, bones.  It  opens  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 
The  lachrymal  canals,  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct,  consist  each  of  an 
external  fibrous  coat,  and  an  internal  lining  of  epithelium,  but 
the  character  of  this  epithelium  varies.  In  the  canals  it  is  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  flattened  cells.  In  the  lachiymal  sac 
and  nasal  duct  the  epithelium  is  of  the  ciliated  variety,  lil<e  that 
lining  the  nasal  cavities.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  orifice  of 
the  nasal  duct  is  concealed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  foreign  matters  from  the  nose  on  violent  expiratory  efforts. 
Other  valvular  arrangements  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  this 
apparatus  have  been  described,  but  their  arrangement  and  pre- 
sence is  not  constant.  The  function  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is 
to  secrete  sufficient  fluid  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  moist, 
and  to  wash  away  foreign  substances.  In  both  these  actions  it 
is  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  eyelids  in  winking.  The  use  of 
the  canals  is  to  convey  the  tears  into  their  proper  excretory 
channel.  If  the  orifice  of  the  canal  be  not  in  its  right  position 
to  receive  the  tears,  as  from  the  paralysis  of  muscles,  the  tears 
pass  downwards  over  the  face.  The  same  results  occur  when, 
from  any  cause,  more  tears  are  secreted  than  can  be  carried  away 
by  the  minute  canals.  This  is  seen  in  weeping  and  after  severe 
injury  to  the  eyes. 

Diseases  of  the  L.  A. — The  secreting  and  excreting  L.  A. 
are  subject  to  various  affections  interfering  with  the  func- 
tions of  vision.  Xerophthalmia,  or  ophthalmia  tarsi,  consists 
in  dryness  of  the  eye  depending  on  a  suppressed  or  imper- 
fect secretion  of  tears,  or  on  a  deficiency  of  the  mucous  secre- 
tion which  lubricates  the  surface  of  the  eye.  This  may  be 
owing  to  disease  of  the  substance  of  the  gland,  enervation, 
obstruction  of  the  ducts,  or  pressure  from  an  abscess  behind 
the  upper  lids.  Epiphora,  or  excessive  lachrymation,  may  be 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  foreign  substances,  inflammation  of 


the  eye  or  eyelids,  and  especially  by  scrofulous  conjunctivitis. 
The  glandulse  congregatse,  and  the  lachrymal  gland,  proper,  are 
liable  to  inflamtnation,  suppuration,  hypertrophy,  and  they  may 
become  the  seat  of fibro-plastic  tutnours,  scirrhus,  and  tnedullary 
fungus.  Ejicysted  tumours  may  appear  within  the  lachrymal 
gland,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glanduljE  congregatas  and  lachry- 
mal ducts,  causing  protrusion  and  ultimate  disorganisation  of 
the  eyeball.  Lachry?nal  fistula  is  usually  the  effect  of  abscess  on 
the  upper  eyelid,  or  of  suppuration  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 
Sanguitieous  lachryf?tation  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  there  are 
cases  on  record  in  which  it  was  connected  with  a  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis. Calculi  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  ducts.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  excreting  L.  A.  are  dacryocystitis  or  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation,  which,  in  neglected  cases  or  reiterated  attacks, 
frequently  results  in  fistula  of  the  sac.  Obstruction  of  the  nasal 
duct  is  generally  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  this  affection  often  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  sac,  and  the 
formation  of  a  fistulous  opening.  The  introduction  of  a  style  is 
a  useful  method  of  treating  chronic  dacryocystitis  in  every  stage 
of  the  complaint  except  the  first,  when  there  is  merely  weakness 
of  the  eye,  and  a  gathering  of  tears  at  the  inner  canthus.  The 
style  is  a  nail-headed  piece  of  silver  about  ij  inch  long,  and  ^V'h 
inch  thick.  The  head  should  be  plano-convex,  with  its  edge 
rounded  off,  and  the  neck  should  form  an  angle  of  about  130° 
with  the  body.  The  style  may  be  worn  for  an  unlimited  time 
with  comfort  to  the  patient.  D.  of  the  L.  A.  are  numerous,  and 
important  from  their  intimate  connection  with  the  organs  of 
vision,  and  their  treatment  is  too  complicated  to  admit  of  brief 
description.  See  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  Mac- 
namara  (Lond.  1876)  ;  I.efons  Sur  les  Affections  de  T ApparM  Lac- 
rymal,  par.  F.  Panas  (Par.  1877) ;  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux, 
par  le  Docteur  Ch.  Abadie  (Par.  1877). 

Lac  Insects  (Coccus),  a  genus  of  Hemiptcrous  insects  notable 
as  affording  the  commercial  product  known  as  Lac  (q.  v.).  The 
general  name  of  '  bark  lice '  is  frequently  given  to  the  group  of 
which  the  genus  Coccus  is  a  familiar  example.  The  characters 
of  the  family  are  the  possession  of  at  least  six  joints  in  the  an- 
tennse  ;  the  two-jointed  tarsi ;  the  absence  of  a  beak  and  hinder 
wings  in  the  males,  and  the  wingless,  scale-like  nature  of  the 
adult  females.  The  rings  of  the  body  and  legs  become  abor- 
tive in  the  female  Coccidae  ;  the  males  resembling  some  flies  in 
outward  appearance.  The  genus  Coccus  itself  has  males  in 
which  the  antennas  are  ten-jointed,  and  which  have  two  very 
long  bristles  attached  to  the  posterior  joints  of  the  body.  The 
antennae  of  the  females  are  nine-jointed.  The  cochineal  insect 
(Coccus  cacti)  secretes  masses  of  cochineal  from  its  body.  The 
males  are  of  a  carmine  hue,  with  light-brown  wings.  The 
average  length  of  the  males  is  three-fourths  of  a  line  ;  of  the 
females  one  line  in  length.  These  insects  inhabit  Mexico,  and 
live  on  the  Cactus  coccinellifer,  but  they  have  been  acclimatised 
in  Spain,  Algiers,  and  Madeira. 

Lackawann'a,  a  small  river  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  flows 
for  some  30  miles  of  its  lower  course  through,  and  gives  name  to 
the  largest  and  richest  anthracite  coal-basin  in  America.  The 
bed  has  an  area  of  198  sq.  miles,  and  a  thickness  of  S-14  feet,  at 
a  depth  of  100-400  feet  below  the  surface.  The  annual  out-put 
is  over  ten  thousand  tons. 

Lacordaire',  Jean  Baptists  Henri,  was  bom  March 
I2th,  1802,  at  Recey-sur-Ource,  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  studied  from 
iSio  to  1819  at  the  Lyceum  of  Dijon,  went  to  Paris  in  1821, 
where  he  began  his  career  as  an  advocate  with  marked  success. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  life,  and  burning  with  zeal  to  consecrate 
himself  to  some  great  achievement,  L.  forsook  his  profession  (May 
1823),  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1827.  He  joined  Lamennais 
and  Montalembert  in  the  editorship  of  L'Avenir,  a  journal  which, 
whilst  it  advocated  with  radical  vehemence  such  questions  as 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the  human  conscience  and  universal 
suffrage,  preached  ultramontanism  in  religion.  In  September 
1832,  Gregory  XVI.  denounced  it  officially,  perceiving  the  in- 
convenience of  the  opinions  it  supported.  The  editors  went 
to  Rome,  and  L.  on  his  return  published  a  form  of  submission 
which  announced  that  their  partnership  was  broken  up,  and  that 
they  knew  no  other  guide  than  the  Church.  L.  began  to  lecture 
at  the  College  Stanislas  (1834),  attracting  numerous  audiences, 
and  (1835)  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  opened  to  him  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame.  Here  immense  crowds,  composed  chiefly  of  young 
men,  artists,  litterateurs,  and  politicians,  were  attracted  by  his 
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oratory.  Having  passed  through  the  stage  of  Voltairean  scepti- 
cism, being  profoundly  read  in  literature,  history,  and  philo- 
sophy, and  discarding  the  language  of  the  theological  schools, 
he  was  able  to  make  himself  agreeably  articulate  to  the  culti- 
vated ear  of  Paris,  while  his  intense  and  passionate  earnestness 
seemed  a  guarantee  for  practical  fruits.  After  preaching  for  two 
years  L.  went  to  Rome,  became  a  Dominican  friar,  returned  and 
sought  to  revive  the  order  in  France,  publishing  (1840)  Menioire 
pour  le  Retablissement  en  Fratice  de  V  Ordre  des  Frires  Precheurs, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  Vit  de  Saint  Dominiqtie.  Again  he 
sought  Notre  Dame,  where  among  many  famous  orations  he 
delivered  the  funeral  sermon  of  Daniel  O'Connell  (1847).  In 
1848  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  but  shortly  resigned  ;  in 
1854  he  took  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Sorreze  ;  in  1858 
were  published  his  Lettres  h  tin  jeune  hom7ne  surla  vie  Chretiennc. 
L.,  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  inspired  of  the  sons  of  modern 
France,  died  at  Sorreze,  21st  November  1861.  The  best  edition 
of  his  CEuvres  appeared  at  Paris  (9  vols.  1872).  See  Sainte 
Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi  (vol.  i.),  and  Foisset's  Biographie  de 
L.  (1870). 

Lacq'uer  and  Lacq'uering,  a  kind  of  varnish,  and  the  art 
of  applying  it  to  articles  of  metal,  wood,  &c.  L.  is  closely 
allied  to  japanning.  Brass  work  is  commonly  lacquered  to  pre- 
serve it  from  atmospheric  and  other  deleterious  influences.  The 
L.  used  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  seed-lac  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  turmeric,  dragon's  blood,  or  other  material  being 
added  to  give  the  desired  tint.  The  brass  object  is  first  coated 
cold,  and  receives  a  second  coat  of  L.  after  being  heated  in  a 
stove.  The  Japanese  excel  all  other  nations  in  L.  wood,  an  art 
which  originated  with  them  in  the  8th  c.  of  our  era.  Their  L.  is 
made  with  the  sap  of  the  'urushi'  or  L.  vamish  tree,  which  also 
yields  the  vegetable  wax  of  Japan  ;  pigments,  and  powdered 
silver  and  gold  are  most  carefully  mixed  with  it,  and  the  most 
elaborate  and  tedious  processes  are  pursued  in  perfecting  the  ware. 
Old  Kioto  and  Tokio  (Yedo)  L.-ware  are  most  esteemed. 

Lacroix,  Sylvestre  Frangois,  a  French  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1 765.  For  some  years  he  taught  mathe- 
matics in  a  naval  school  at  Rochefort,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  professor  successively  in  the  School  of  Artillery, 
I'Ecole  Normale,  the  central  schools,  I'^cole  Polytechnique,  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  College  de  France.  L.  was  not  a  great 
original  mathematician  like  his  contemporaries  Laplace  and 
Lagrange,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  teachers,  and 
his  Traile  du  Calad  Differeiitiel  et  Integral  (2  vols.  1797;  2d  ed. 
3  vols.  1818)  supplied  a  long-felt  want,  and  supplied  it  well. 
His  other  important  works  are  Traite  des  Differences  et  des  Series 
(1800;  2d  ed.  1810-19),  and  Cours  des  Mathematiques  (<)  \o\s. 
1 797-1 8 1 6),  besides  which  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  Me- 
moires  and  of  valuable  elementary  treatises  on  various  branches 
of  mathematics.    L.  died  at  Paris,  May  25,  1843. 

La  Crosse,  a  ball-game  of  growing  interest,  which  has 
been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  into  Britain  from 
Canada.  It  is  a  development  or  modification  of  the  ball-play 
of  the  N.  American  Indians,  and  since  1867  has  been  recognised 
as  the  national  sport  of  Canada.  A  properly  constituted  game 
consists  of  twelve  players  on  each  side — twenty-four  in  all. 
Each  player  is  paired  with  an  opponent,  and  the  pairs  are 
set  at  a  particular  part  of  the  field.  This  guards  against 
crowding,  and  makes  the  game  more  open  and  fair,  since  as 
a  rule  no  player  has  more  than  one  opponent  at  a  time. 
Each  player  is  provided  with  a  crosse, — a  light,  strong  stick, 
of  any  suitable  length,  turned  round  at  the  extremity  like 
a  shepherd's  crook.  The  tip  of  the  turn  is  connected  by  a 
stretched  piece  of  catgut  string  with  the  collar,  which  is  near  the 
other  extremity  of  the  crosse  just  below  the  handle.  Between 
the  string  and  the  stick  is  fastened  a  triangular-shaped  netting, 
on  which  the  ball  is  caught  and  carried,  or  from  which  it  may 
be  thrown.  The  object  of  the  game  is  much  the  same  as  in 
Football  (q.  v.).  Each  side  endeavours  to  drive  the  ball 
through  its  opponent's  goal,  one  game  being  finished  every 
time  a  goal  is  scored.  The  ball  must  not  be  handled,  and  no 
player  can  seize  another  or  check  him  in  any  way  except  by  tak- 
ing the  ball  from  him.  Unless  the  disposal  of  the  players  in 
definite  places  be  particularly  attended  to,  the  game,  which 
when  properly  played  requires  all  the  resources  which  skill,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  physique  can  supply,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  something  like  the  rough  schoolboy  sport  known  as  '  shinty.' 


La  Crosse,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  at  the  embouchure  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Black 
River,  275  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  has  fifteen 
churches,  two  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  (one  German, 
one  Norwegian),  nine  steam  saw-mills,  large  machine  shops, 
saw-mills,  and  breweries,  and  a  vast  trade  in  timber  and  grain. 
The  assessed  valuation  is  3,000,000  dollars.  Pop.  (1870),  7785; 
(State  census  1875)  11,012. 

Lactan'tius,  commonly  called  Lucius  Ccelius  Firmianus,  a 
Christian  father  of  high  repute  for  learning  and  eloquence,  was 
born  probably  in  Italy,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  3d  c. 
He  studied  in  Africa  under  Arnobius.  About  301  A.D.,  on  the 
invitation  of  Diocletian,  he  settled  in  Nicomedia  as  a  teacher 
of  Latin  rhetoric,  and  at  this  period  he  became  a  Christian. 
About  312-18  A.D.  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Crispus,  son  of 
Constantine,  and  ten  years  or  so  thereafter  is  believed  to  have 
died  at  Treves.  His  chief  work  is  his  Divines  Institutiones,  a 
manual  of  Christianity,  in  seven  books,  bearing  the  following 
titles  :— False  Religion,  the  Origin  of  Error,  False  Wisdom, 
True  Wisdom,  Justice,  the  True  Worship,  the  Happy  or  Blessed 
Life.  His  other  works  include  an  Epitome  of  the  Institutions, 
De  Ira  Dei,  De  Opificio  Dei,  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum  ;  and 
several  poetical  pieces  have  been,  though  erroneously,  attributed 
to  him.  As  a  theologian,  L.  displays  grave  defects  ;  but  the 
grace  and  purity  of  his  style  won  him  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Cicero.  L.  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  the  editic  prineeps  of 
his  works  (1465)  is  one  of  the  earliest  extant  specimens  of  the 
art  of  printing.  The  chief  modern  editions  of  L.  are  those  of 
Biinemann  (Leips.  1739),  Dufresnoy  (Par.  1748),  Xavier  (13  vols. 
Rome,  1754-59),  Migne  (Par.  1844),  and  Fritzsche  (Leips. 
1842-44).  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Dr.  Fletcher  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  Library  (Edinb.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1871). 

Lacta'tion,  the  time  during  which  the  mammary  glands  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  secretion  of  milk.  This  usually  begins 
two  or  three  days  after  child-birth,  its  commencement  being 
marked  by  the  presence  of  more  or  less  fever,  milk  fever.  The 
glands  from  this  time  continue  to  secrete  milk  actively  for  a  period 
of  about  twelve  months  ;  after  this  time,  the  milk  lessens  in 
quantity  and  quality,  until  a  few  drops  only  are  secreted  upon  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  breasts. 

Lac'teals.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  small  intestine.  In  minute  stracture  these  small  vessels 
resemble  the  lymphatic  vessels 
elsewhere.  When  digestion  is 
not  taking  place,  they  contain 
lymph.  During  digestion  the  L., 
however,  are  filled  by  a  milky 
fluid,  the  chyle,  which  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  lymph  corpuscles 
or  globules,  numerous  molecules 
and  oil  globules.  These  mole- 
cules and  oil  globules  are  ab- 
sorbed from  the  small  intestines, 
the  former  being  composed  of  oil 
surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
albumen  (see  Chyle).  The  L. 
are  arranged  in  two  sets — a  super- 
ficial, consisting  of  vessels  which 
ramify  between  the  peritoneal 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  situated  in  greatest 
numbers  near  the  mesenteric  at- 
tachment of  the  bowel ;  and  a 
deep  set,  which  ramify  in  the 
mucous  membrane  and  sub- 
mucous coat  of  the  intestine,  and 
pass  outwards  through  the  mus- 
cular coat  to  communicate  with 
the  superficial  layer.  From  the 
deep  set,  loops  are  given  off 
which  are  contained  in  the  villi. 
In  the  lower  animals  this  loop 
breaks  up  into  a  plexus  of  smaller 
vessels  which  frequently  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  the 
villus,  but  in  man,  there  is  only 
a  loop,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 


In  jected  Lacteal  Vessels  in  the 
Villi  of  the  Hu.man  Intestine. 

Two  villi  in  which  the  L.  arc  re- 
presented as  filled  with  white 
substance  and  the  blood-vessels 
with  dark  :  loo  diameters 
frcichmaiin)  ;  a,  b,  the  lacteal 
vessels,  single  in  one  villus  and 
double  in  the  other;  c,  the  hori- 
zontal lacteal  vessels  with  which 
those  of  the  villi  communicate  ; 
d,  the  blood-vessels,  consisting 
of  small  arteries  and  veins  witn 
capillary  network  between. 
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intercommunicating  branches.  Tiie  lacteal  within  the  villus  is, 
according  to  recent  observations,  connected  by  minute  pro- 
cesses with  the  flattened  cells,  which  make  up  the  basement 
membrane  supporting  the  epithelial  cells  which  surround  the 
villus.  They  are  also  connected  with  the  branched  cells  of 
the  retiform  tissue  which  surrounds  and  holds  together  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  villus.  The  exact  mode  by  which 
the  molecules  and  oil  globules  pass  from  the  small  intestine 
into  the  lacteal  is  not  known.  It  is  known  that  fatty  mat- 
ters, taken  with  the  food,  are  acted  upon  by  certain  digestive 
fluids  and  converted  into  a  milky  fluid ;  that  the  fluid  disappears 
from  the  intestinal  canal  when  passed  along  the  small  intestine  ; 
that  during  digestion  the  L.  become  filled  with  this  milky  fluid, 
and  lastly,  that  the  branched  cells  of  the  retiform  tissue  men- 
tioned above  are  found  filled  with  oil  granules  during  digestion. 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  lacteal  communicated 
directly  with  the  surface  of  the  villus ;  but  at  the  present  time, 
the  view  most  in  favour  is  that  these  cells  of  the  retiform  tissue 
play  an  important  part  in  the  absorption,  and  probably  act  as 
carriers  of  fatty  granules  from  the  small  intestine  to  the  lacteal. 
The  L.  of  the  muscular  coat,  after  receiving  the  contents'of  the 
L.  of  the  mucous  membrane,  pass  from  the  intestine  between 
the  layer  of  the  mesentery  and  accompany  the  blood-vessels. 
They  next  enter  into  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  after  leaving 
these,  they  are  collected  into  a  few  large  vessels,  which  finally 
pour  their  contents  into  the  recejitaculum  chyli,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Lac'tic  Acid  (C3H6O3),  when  pure,  is  a  colourless' uncrystal- 
lisable  liquid  of  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  the  ordinary  L.  A.  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of  various 
sugars  in  the  presence  of  certain  albuminous  substances  (see 
Fermentation.)  A  convenient  method  is  by  mixing  together 
two  gallons  of  milk,  six  lbs.  of  raw  flesh,  twelve  pints  of 
water,  eight  ounces  of  putrid  cheese,  and  four  lbs.  of  chalk,  and 
subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  about  30°  C.  After 
a  few  weeks,  a  quantity  of  calcium  lactate  is  formed,  which  is 
purified  by  crystallisation  and  decomposed  by  zinc  carbonate. 
The  zinc  lactate  so  formed  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  L.  A.  results.  The  acid  may  also  be  extracted  from  a  great 
variety  of  liquids  containing  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  sauer  kraut,  a  preparation  of  white  cabbage,  the  sour  liquor  of 
the  starch-maker,  &c.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  spontaneous 
souring  of  milk — hence  the  name.  It  forms  lactates  with  barium, 
calcium,  zinc,  iron,  &c. ;  and  these  salts  are  all  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  heated  in  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off  pure  carbonic  oxide. 

Lactu'ca  (in  medicine).  The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
the  wild  indigenous  plant,  Lactuca  virosa,  and  the  inspissated 
juice,  evaporated  to  a  pilular  consistence,  are  used  in  medicine 
as  a  sedative  and  narcotic,  and  sometimes  as  a  diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic in  cases  of  dropsy  and  visceral  obstruction.  The  pre- 
parations of  L.  are  highly  prized  by  some  practitioners  for  their 
sedative  qualities,  and  for  allaying  cough  in  phthisis  and  other 
pulmonary  diseases.  Dose— of  the  extract,  five  to  ten  grains ; 
of  the  succus,  one  to  two  drachms  :  of  the  tincture,  thirty  to  sixty 
minims. 

Ladakh.',  or  Middle  Thibet,  a  province  of  the  State  of 
Cashmere,  in  feudatory  connection  with  the  British  Government 
of  India.  It  is  bounded  by  Cashmere  proper  on  the  W.,  and 
by  Thibet  on  the  E.  Area,  estimated  at  30,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
about  300,000.  It  forms  part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus, 
averages  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  shut  in  by  snow-clad 
mountains.  The  crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  but  the  most  valu- 
able products  are  borax,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  goat,  and 
yak.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Thibetan  origin,  and  Buddhist  in 
religion.  Leh  (q.  v.)  is  the  capital.  L.  was  conquered  by  the  Sikhs, 
under  Golab  Singh,  the  father  of  the  present  Rajah  of  Cashmere. 

La'dies  of  the  Queen's  Household,  the  personal  atten- 
dants of  Her  Majesty,  consisted  in  1877  of  eight  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber,  four  Extra  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  eight  Bed- 
chamber Women,  two  Extra  Bedchamber  Women,  three  Hon- 
orary Bedchamber  Women,  seven  Maids  of  Honour,  one  Extra 
Maid  of  Honour,  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  others,  the  custody  of  the  robes,  and 
accompanies  the  Queen  on  all  state  occasions.  On  ordinary 
occasions  Her  Majesty  is  accompanied  by  a  Maid  of  Honour. 


Lading,  Bill  of.    See  under  HiiA^Bill  of  Lading. 

Lad'islaus,  the  name  of  seven  kings  of  Hungary  and  one  of 
Naples  (of  the  house  of  Anjou). — L.  I.,  the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary,  1077-95,  surnamed  from  his  care  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity,  was  conqueror  of  Croatia. — L.  V.,  the  same  as 
Vladislav  HI.  of  Poland.— L.  VI.,  Postumus,  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  son  of  Albrecht  II.,  king  of  the  Germans, 
of  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  and  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  born  1440,  and  succeeded  L.  V.  in  Hungary  in  1444 
under  the  regency  of  Janos  Hunyady,  who  defended  the  kingdom 
bravely  against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
young  king  suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  favourites,  especially 
by  Count  Cilly  ;  he  died  in  1457,  only  seventeen  years  old. — L. 
VII.,  king  botli  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  son  of  a  brother  of  L. 
V.  and  a  sister  of  L.  VI.,  M'as  of  the  house  of  Jagello  (q.  v.). 

Lado'ga,  Staraia  ('  old '),  a  Russian  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Volkhof,  12 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  L.,  is  notable  as  the  place 
which  Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  made  his 
residence  in  861. 

Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  lies  between  the  Russian 
governments  of  St.  Petersburg,  Olonetz,  and  Viborg.  Area, 
6804  sq.  miles.  It  is  120  miles  long,  70  broad,  and  1000  feet 
deep.  In  great  part,  however,  it  is  rendered  dangerous  by 
shallows,  sandbanks,  and  sunken  rocks.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  lakes  Onega,  Sarina,  and  Ilmen,  through  the  rivers  Volkhof, 
Sarim,  and  Svir,  and  is  drained  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the 
Neva.  In  the  N.  of  the  lake  there  is  a  group  of  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Valaam  and  Konevetz,  with  their  celebrated 
monasteries.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  mainly  rocky.  The  L. 
Canal,  skirting  the  S.  shore,  and  linking  the  rivers  Volkhof  and 
Neva,  enables  vessels  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  lake  passage  on 
their  way  from  the  Volga  to  the  Baltic.  Lake  L.  has  also  com- 
munication with  the  White  Sea.  See  the  work  on  L.  by 
Colonel  Andrief  (1875). 

Ladrones'  (Span,  'thieves'),  or  Marianne  Islands,  a 

group  in  the  N.  Pacific,  lying  between  I3°-2I°  35'  N.  lat.,  and 
I45°-I47°  E.  long.  Area,  1254  sq.  miles.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1 521  by  Magellan,  who  called  them  tlw  L.  on  account 
of  the  thievish  propensities  of  their  inhabitants.  Their  second 
name  was  bestowed  on  them  in  1668  by  some  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, in  honour  of  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  widow  of  Philip  IV. 
The  L.  are  of  volcanic  origin,  mountainous,  densely  wooded, 
and  fertile,  producing  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  sugar,  but  only 
five  of  the  twenty  islands  composing  the  group  are  inhabited,  and 
the  population  has  fallen  from  100,000  to  5000.  The  L.  belong 
to  Spain,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  San  Ignazio  de  Agana 
in  Guahan,  the  largest  and  most  southerly  island  of  the  group. 

Lady.    See  Lord. 

Ladybird  (Coccinella),  a  well-known  genus  of  Coleoptera 
(q.  V.)  or  beetles,  the  species  of  which  have  hemispherical 
bodies  of  yellow  or  red  colour,  variegated  with  black  spots. 
Well-known  species  are  the  C.  ocellata,  the  C.  biputictata,  C. 
trifasciata,  &c.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  May,  and  are  hatched 
during  the  succeeding  month.  The  larvae  are  black,  and  do 
good  service  to  the  gardener  by  the  ravages  they  commit 
amongst  the  aphides  or  plant-lice. 

Lady  Chapels,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  churches 
prior  to  the  13th  c.  are  generally  a  later  addition,  placed  east- 
ward of  the  high  altar,  and  projecting  from  the  main  building. 
In  churches  of  a  subsequent  date,  as  in  the  present  Catholic 
usage,  the  Lady  Chapel  usually  occupies  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  N.  or  S.  aisle. 

Lady-Day,  25th  March,  an  English  and  Irish  term,  on  which 
rent  is  usually  payable.  Ecclesiastically,  it  is  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  hence  its  name. 

Lady  Tern  (Asplenium  Filix-fcemina),  a  beautiful  and  vari- 
able British  fern  of  world-wide  distribution,  Australia  excepted. 

Lady  of  Mercy,  Our,  an  order  of  knights  founded  by 
Jacobo  I.  of  Aragon  in  1218,  whose  object  was  to  redeem 
Christians  taken  prisoners  by  the  infidel.  The  knights  were  of 
great  service  in  the  struggles  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 
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Lady  of  Monte'sa,  Our,  an  order  of  knights  founded  in 
1317  by  Jacobo  II.  of  Aragon,  who,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  was  permitted  by  Pope  John  XXII.  to 
appropriate  the  estates  previously  held  by  them  in  his  dominions 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  new  order,  whose  headquarters  were 
fixed  at  Montesa. 

Lady's  Mantle,  the  popular  name  for  the  genus  Alche- 
niilla,  is  specially  applied  to  the  common  representative  species 
A.  vulgaris,  on  account  of  the  shape  and  vandyked  edge  of  the 
leaf.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Poteriece  of  tlie  Rose 
family,  and  consists  of  thirty  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
Andes  region.  A.  Alpina,  with  divided  leaves,  silvery  below,  is 
a  striking  ornament  on  damp  rocks  and  by  streams  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands. 

Lady's  Slipper,  i.e.,  slipper  of  our  Lady — the  Virgin  Mary 
— is  the  name  given  to  the  Orchidaceous  genus  Cypripedium, 
from  the  shape  of  the  lip  of  the  flower.  The  species  number 
about  fifty,  and  are  widespread  in  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
gions.   C.  calceolus  is  one  of  the  rarest  British  plants. 

Lseimec',  Rene  Theodore  Hyacinths,  a  famous  French 
physician,  was  born  17th  February  1781,  at  Quimper,  in  Bre- 
tagne,  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  with  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  to  pathological  anatomy,  following  the  lead 
of  Corvisart.  From  1808  to  1816  the  best  fruits  of  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  organic  causes  of  disease  were  contributed  to  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales.  In  18 19  L.  published  the 
treatise  upon  which  his  celebrity  rests,  Traite  de  P Auscultation 
midiate  et  des  Maladies  des  Poitinons  et  du  Cceur.  In  it  he  deve- 
loped the  scheme  of  diagnosis  practised  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope. He  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  College  of  France  in 
1822,  but,  overcome  by  mental  exertions,  he  retired  to  Bretagne, 
where  he  died,  13th  August  1826.    See  Pariset's  £lloge  de  L. 

Laeta're  Sunday,  or  Mid-Lent,  was  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
Lent,  and  was  so  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit 
of  the  Mass  or  Holy  Communion-service  for  that  day — Isa. 
Ixvi.  10;  as  the  second  was  called  Reminiscere  {c/.  Ps.  xxiv.  6, 
Vulg.) ;  and  the  third  Oculi  {cf.  Ps.  xxiv.  15). 

La  Fari'na,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  author  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Messina,  Sicily,  in  1815,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Catania,  became  an  advocate,  and  in  1837  had  to 
leave  the  island  owing  to  the  propagation  of  revolutionary 
views.  Returning  in  1839,  L.  started  the  Spectator  and  Beacon, 
but  both  being  suppressed  he  retired  to  Florence,  where  the 
reforming  spirit  was  strongly  at  work,  and  published  the  Dawn, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  papal  system  and  preached  democracy. 
In  1848  he  again  returned  to  Sicily,  the  Provisional  Government 
appointing  him  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  sympathy  in  their  cause.  L.  was 
unsuccessful,  but  joining  the  Ministry  he  held  the  portfolios  for 
the  Interior,  Instruction,  and  Public  Works.  His  last  appearance 
in  Sicily  was  made  along  with  Garibaldi,  with  whom,  however, 
he  quarrelled  (i86i).  L.  died  in  September  1863.  His  chief 
works  are  Studies  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  History  of  the 
Sicilian  Revolutiott  in  1848-49,  and  History  of  Italy  from 
1815-50;  L' Epistolario  di  La  F.  appeared  at  Milan  in  2  vols., 
1869. 

Lafayette,  a  city  of  Indiana,  U.S.,  and  a  great  railw.-iy 
centre,  on  the  river  Wabash,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
60  miles  N.  W.  of  Indianopolis.  It  formerly  derived  its  impor- 
tance from  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Wabash,  now 
abandoned  by  commerce.  In  1875  it  had  twenty-five  churches, 
three  daily  newspapers,  street  railroads,  an  opera-house,  a  State 
agricultural  college  (Purdee  University),  and  a  large  trade  in 
groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.    Pop.  (1S71)  13,506. 

Lafayette',  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert 
Motier,  Marquis  de,  was  born  6th  September  175  7)  of  an 
ancient  French  family,  at  the  Chateau  de  Chavagnac,  in  Au- 
vergne,  educated  at  the  College  du  Flessis,  married  Mdlle.  de 
Noailles  iith  April  1774,  became  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  idea  of  political  liberty,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  tempted  across  the  Atlantic,  landing  at 
Georgetown  in  Carolina  in  the  summer  of  1777-  L.  fought  at 
Brandywine  and  in  Canada,  but  went  back  to  France  in  1778, 
on  hearing  that  war  had  broken  out  between  his  country  and 
England.  Returning  to  America  in  February  1779,  he  defended 
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Virginia  with  prudence  and  skill,  compelled  Cornwallis  to  capi- 
tulate at  Yorktown,  and  again  returned  to  France.  In  1784-^5 
he  once  more  revisited  America,  being  received  with  the  strong- 
est manifestations  of  enthusiasm.  For  some  years  L.  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in  France,  and 
in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  (1787)  demanded  a  convocation 
of  the  States-General.  In  the  National  Assembly  (1789) 
L.  spoke  with  great  ardour,  was  appointed  vice-president,  and 
became  commandant  over  the  armed  citizens,  whom  he  named 
the  National  Guard.  With  this  appointment  began  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  his  career,  that  of  restraining  the  unruly  multitude. 
By  his  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  king  the  courtesies  due  to  his 
position,  L.,  even  at  the  moment  he  was  advocating  the  abolition 
of  aristocratic  titles,  and  acting  upon  the  principle  that  'insurrec- 
tion is  the  most  sacred  of  duties,'  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Jacobins.  He  therefore  retired  to  Auvergne  (October  1 791),  but 
was  called  to  take  the  command  of  one  of  the  armies  organised 
after  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz.  From  the  camp  of  Maubeuge 
(1792)  he  denounced  the  clubs  and  advocated  the  upholding  of 
a  constitutional  throne  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Assembly, 
and  even  appeared  there  in  person  to  enforce  his  demand.  This 
course  was  regarded  with  coldness  by  the  court  and  with  indig- 
nation by  the  Jacobins.  His  effigy  was  even  burnt  at  the 
Palais-Royal.  He  sought  a  neutral  country,  but  being  captured 
by  the  Austrians  (19th  August  1792)  was  sent  to  Wesel.  It  was 
not  till  September  1797  that  he  regained  his  freedom.  L.  voted 
both  against  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  and  hailed  with 
pleasure  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  believing  in  'a  popular 
throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions.'  From  1818  to 
1824  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  department  of 
Sarthe.  It  the  latter  year  he  revisited  America,  and  was  voted 
200,000  dollars  and  an  estate  in  gratitude  for  his  services.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  died  20th  May 
1834.  See  Jules  Cloquet,  Souvenirs  de  la  Vie  Privc'e  du  Gitiiral 
la  F.  (1836) ;  La  Bedolliere,  Vte  Politique  du  Marquis  de  la  F. 
(1833);  Mhnoires,  Correspondance  et  Manuscrits  du  Ghteral  la 
F.  (6  vols.  Par.  1837-3S),  edited  by  his  family. 

Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  was 
chartered  in  1826,  and  has  now  classical,  scientific,  and  law 
(since  1875)  schools,  and  technical  ones  of  mining,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  chemistry.  It  grants  degrees,  and  the  number  of  resi- 
dent professors  and  tutors  is  28,  of  non-resident  lecturers  4,  and 
of  students  319. 

Lafi&tte',  Jacques,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  born  at 
Bayonne,  24th  October  1767,  went  to  Paris  in  1788,  entered  the 
bank  of  Perregaux,  and  after  going  through  the  different  grades 
of  the  office  with  rapidity,  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1809. 
In  turn  L.  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  (1S13),  and  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France  (1814).  He  conducted  a  financial  operation  for 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  francs  after 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  took  charge  of  five  millions 
for.  Napoleon  after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo.  When  Blucher 
demanded  600,000  francs  from  the  town  of  Paris,  L,  became 
guarantee  for  the  amount.  In  1S16  he  was  chosen  deputy  for 
Paris,  and  spoke  with  great  authority  upon  questions  of  finance, 
combating  the  system  of  forced  loans,  and  advocating  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  For  the  next  few  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  capital,  and  earned  for  himself  an  enviable 
repute  for  actions  of  the  most  generous  kind  and  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  He  held  the  portfolio  for  finance,  and  was 
president  of  the  Council  in  the  first  Ministry  of  Louis-Philippe, 
but  retired  in  1 831,  being  too  conservative  for  the  majority  of 
the  assembly.  The  financial  panic  of  the  same  year  bore  hard 
upon  his  house,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  off  the  whole  of 
his  private  property,  by  which  he  retained  a  surplus  of  8,000,000 
francs.  L.  died  at  Paris,  26th  May  1844.  Some  of  his  publi- 
cations are  Opinion  sur  le  Projet  de  Lot  de  Finances  de  1818 
(1818),  Reflexions  sur  la  Reduction  de  la  Rente  et  sur  r£tai  du 
CrSdit  (1824),  Dix  millions  de  Profits  h  garder.  See  Louis  Blanc, 
Histoire  de  Dix  Ans.  See  Marchal's  Souvenirs  de  jf.  L.  (Par. 
1844),  Vie  de  M.  J.  L.  (Par.  1844),  and  the  work  of  Biidinger 
(1870). 

La  Fleche.    See  Fl^che,  La. 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  a  French  poet  and  fabulist  of  ex- 
quisite talent,  was  born  at  Chateau-Thierrj',  in  Champagne,  8th 
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July  1 62 1,  received  a  slender  education  in  his  native  village,  was 
sent  to  Reims  (1641)  with  the  view  of  adopting  a  religious  life, 
gave  up  the  idea  in  a  year  and  a  half,  after  which  he  plunged 
into  a  course  of  dissipation.  Having  commenced  the  Study  of 
the  old  French  poets,  L.  in  his  twenty-second  year  felt  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  genius  for  the  first  time.  After  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  m  liis  twenty-sixth  year,  he  widened  his  read- 
ing to  the  fields  of  Latin  and  Italian  literature,  and  in  1654 
ap'peared  his  translation  of  tlie  Euituchus  of  Terence.  In  tlie 
same  year  he  made  the  friendship  of  Fouquet,  wlio  offered  him 
a  pension  on  the  condition  that  he  should  produce  something 
poetical  every  quarter.  Until  the  fall  of  his  patron  in  1661,  L. 
wrote  Le  Sottge  de  Vaux,  I' Adonis,  besides  numerous  epistles 
and  ballads.  Other  patrons  were  forthcoming  in  the  Duchess 
of  Bouillon  and  Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  but,  though  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  not  only  with  them,  but  with  Moliere,  Racine, 
and  Boileau,  he  made  no  effort  to  appear  at  court.  Before 
the  fall  of  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon  in  1680,  he  published  his 
Contes  et  Notivelles  en  Vers  (1665),  Fables  Choisies  taises  en  Vers 
(1668),  Les  Amours  de  Psyche  et  de  Cupidon  (1669).  In  the  Vers 
de  Circonstance,  written  under  the  roof  of  his  first  patron,  he 
showed  a  marked  capacity  for  the  production  of  light  and  grace- 
ful trifles.  His  Contes  took  higher  artistic  ground.  They  were 
based  upon  the  material  supplied  in  the  old  fabliaux  and, in  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto,  which  he  handled  with  dexter- 
ous simplicity,  penetrating  them  with  the  spirit  of  vivacity  and 
movement,  enriching  them  with  piquant  reflections,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserving  them  in  a  state  of  ingenious  immorality. 
L.  is  at  his  best  in  the  Fables.  Their  purity  is  irreproachable, 
their  style  as  near  perfection  as  any  French  writer  has  attained, 
their  good  sense  conspicuous,  and  their  sympathy  for  all  vital 
creation  profound  and  tender.  In  France  tliey  are  known  and 
admired  by  every  age  and  rank.  After  1680  L.  was  pensioned 
by  the  Due  de  Vendome,  was  appointed  in  1683  to  a  vacant 
chair  in  the  Acadeinie,  much  to  the  king's  displeasure,  whom 
he  attempted  to  appease  with  ballads.  The  last  years  of  L.'s 
life  are  but  a  record  of  sins  and  attempted  amendments.  His 
ideal  d'etre  sage  was  never  reached,  the  moral  law  did  not  exist 
for  him.  In  1693,  being  overtaken  with  a  serious  malady,  he  de- 
termined, on  his  recovery,  to  expiate  his  follies  by  writing  hymns. 
He  died  at  Paris,  13th  April  1695.  The  best  edition  of  L.'s 
(Eum-es  is  that  by  Walckenaer  (18  vols.  Par.  1819-20;  new  ed. 
6  vols.  1822-23;  4  vols.  1857-60).  See  Sainte  Beuve's  Por- 
traits Litteraires  and  Causertes  du  Lundi,  Taine's  Essai  sur  les 
Fables  de  L.  F.  (Par.  i860),  and  Paul  Lacroix's  Bibliographie 
La  Fontainienne  (Par.  1875). 

Lag'omys,  a  genus  of  Rodent  Mammalia,  belonging  to  the 
Leporida,  or  hare  and  rabbit  family.  The  legs  in  L.  are  better 
proportioned  than  in  the  hares.  Complete  collar  bones  are  de- 
veloped, but  the  tail  is  very  rudimentary.  L.  Alpinus,  found  in 
Siberia,  is  a  familiar  species.  It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its 
skin. 

Lagoon',  an  Italian  form  of  the  Latin  lacuna,  '  a  pool,' 
from  laciis,  'a  lake.'    See  Atoll. 

Iiag'opus,  a  genus  of  Rasorial  birds,  represented  by  the 
Grouse  (q.  v.)  (Z.  Scoticiis),  ptarmigan  (Z.  vulgaris),  and  allied 
forms.  The  tarsi  and  toes  are  provided  with  hair-like  feathers, 
giving  to  the  legs  rather  a  clumsy  appearance.  The  bill  is  short 
and  broad,  and  the  nostrils  are  feathered. 

La'gos,  a  British  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  comprises  a  strip  of  coast-land  12  miles 
broad,  stretching  from  the  river  Yerewa  to  Ode,  and  the  island 
of  L.  in  a  deep  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  L.  or  Soa.  Area, 
5000  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  62,021,  of  whom,  however,  only  a 
small  number  are  whites.  The  town  of  L.,  at  tlie  W.  end  of 
the  island,  is  the  seat  of  Catholic  and  Wesleyan  missions,  and 
has  a  pop.  of  36,000.  Badagry,  Palma,  and  Leckie  are  trading 
stations,  and  export  palm-oil,  cotton,  indigo,  and  ground  nuts. 
Formerly  a  great  centre  of  the  slave  trade,  L.  was  seized  by  the 
British  in  1851,  and  was  formally  made  a  settlement  in  1861. 

LiagOS  ('the  town  on  the  bay;'  anc.  Lacobriga),  a  seaport  of' 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  19  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  is  a  fortified  place  with  a  sand-choked  harbour,  which 
in  1875  had  only  three  ships  of  233  tons  burden.  Pop.  7500. 
In  L.  Bay  Admiral  Boscawen  defeated  the  French  Toulon  fleet 
under  De  la  Clue,  August  18,  1759. 
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Lagrange',  Joseph  Loms,  Comte,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  mathematicians,  was  born  at  "Turin,  January  25, 
1736.  His  father  was  of  French  birth,  but  had  taken  service 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  1753  L.  began  the  study  of  modern 
mathematics  with  such  extraordinary  zeal  and  success  that  within 
the  next  three  years  he  had  established  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  mathematician  of  marked  originahty.  In  1 755  he  had  made 
researches  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  calculus  of  variations, 
and  elicited  the  high  encomium  of  Euler,  who  had  long  been 
working  in  the  same  direction.  In  1766  he  succeeded  this 
famous  mathematician  (who  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg)  as 
director  of  the  mathematical  division  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  of 
which  he'  had  been  a  member  since  1759.  During  his  stay  here 
he  contributed  some  sixty  papers  to  the  Memoires  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
periodicity  of  the  variations  of  the  major  axes  of  the  planetary 
orbits  (1776).  In  1787  he  renioved  to  Paris,  and  the  same  year 
appeared  his  immortal  work,  the  Mecavique  Analytique.  In  this 
treatise  the  whole  of  dynamical  science  is  based  upon  one  prin- 
ciple, which  L.  calls  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  From 
this,  aided  by  D'Alembert's  analytical  expression,  which  reduces 
all  kinetical  problems  to  pure  statical  ones,  L.  developed  by 
mathematical  processes  of  rare  beauty  generalised  formulae 
which  apply  to  every  dynamical  problem.  On  the  foundation 
of  rficole  Polytechnique  in  1794,  L.  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  in  tliis  capacity  pulslished  his  Theorie  des  Fonctions 
Analytiqiies  (1797),  and  Resolution  des  Equations  Nunieriques 
(1798).  The  former  aims  at  establishing  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  by  means  of  ordinary  algebra  without  making 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  limits.  His  method,  however,  cannot 
logically  exclude  this  doctrine,  and  is  in  itself  defective,  but  it  is 
most  powerful  in  its  applications  to  algebraic  developments. 
Napoleon  made  L.  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
a  member  of  the  imperial  senate,  in  recognition  of  his  scientific 
eminence.  L.  died  at  Paris,  April  10,  1813.  Besides  his  great 
works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  numerous  valuable  papers  and 
memoirs  upon  the  propagation  of  sound,  the  theory  of  probabi- 
lities, the  dynamics  of  fluids,  the  libration  of  the  moon,  the 
planetary  theory,  &c.,  &c.  His  QLuvres  were  published  by 
Serret  (new  ed.  1867).  See  MM.  Virey  and  Potel,  Frkis  His- 
torique  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  de  L.  (Par.  1 813). 

La  Guay'ra.    See  Guayra,  La. 

La.  Gudronni^re,  Arthur,  Vicomte  de,  was  bom  in 
1816,  started  a  journalistic  connection  with  L' Avenir  National 
(1840),  and  has  remained  a  publicist  throughout  life.  Along 
with  Lamartine  he  founded  Le  Bien  Public,  and  after  writing 
for  Emile  de  Girardin  in  Im.  Presse,  he  joined  Le  Pays,  and 
defended  the  tcotip-d' Mat  of  2d  December.  His  notoriety  is 
chiefly  founded  upon  the  influence  he  now  obtained  as  the  lite- 
rary mouthpiece  of  Napoleonic  ideas.  Besides  conducting  the 
Pays  and  Constitutionnel,  he  was  elected  a  State  Councillor. 
Some  of  his  brochures,  especially  L'Empereur  Napoleon  LII.  et 
r Angleterre,  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
In  1868  L.  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  ambassador,  and  thence  to 
Constantinople.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  he 
edited  the  Presse  for  a  time,  but  resigned,  owing  to  a  difference 
with  the  proprietors,  October  1873. 

La  Harpe'.    See  Harpe. 

Lahijan',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  on  the 
Langarud,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Resht,  is  an  ancient  place,  with 
extensive  bazaars,  a  college,  and  good  caravanserais.  Silk, 
which  is  largely  manufactured  here,  is  the  staple  commodity. 
Estimated  pop.  15,000. 

Lahore',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Punjaub,  British 
India,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  one 
mile  S.  of  the  Ravi  river,  1080  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway,  and  270  S.E.  of  Peshawur,  to  which 
place  the  railway  is  now  (1877)  being  continued.  Pop.  (1868) 
125,363,  including  12,682  in  the  suburbs,  and  13,757  in  the 
cantonment  of  Mean-Meer.  L.  has  always  been  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  East,  and  as  such  is  included  by  Milton  in  his 
sounding  roll  of  Oriental  monarchies.  Situated  on  the  high  road 
from  the  N.W.  frontier,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Mahommedan  invaders,  and  subsequently  of  the  great  Sikh 
ruler.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  16  feet  high,  3  miles  in 
circumference,  with  13  gates,  but  a  large  space  outside  is 
covered  by  ruins  of  its  former  grandeur.    The  historical  build- 
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ings  include  llie  tomb  of  Jehaiigir,  the  palaces  of  successive 
Mogul  emperors,  the  Eadshahi  mosque  of  Aurungzebe,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  Runjeet  Sing.  Many  of  these  have  great  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  chief  structures  of  English  origin  are  the  Pun- 
jaub  University  College,  the  Mayo  Hospital,  the  Museum,  the 
Lawrence  and  Montgomery  Halls,  and  the  offices  of  government. 
There  are  trifling  manufactures  of  silk  scarfs,  and  gold  and  silver 
lace.  The  trade  is  mostly  confined  to  local  wants,  the  imports 
(grain,  &c.),  being  valued  at  ;^330,<xx3,  the  exports  at  only 
£18,000.  The  situation  is  not  healthy.  On  this  account  the 
troops  were  removed  in  1 852.  The  previous  annual  death-rate 
had  been  84  per  1000.  L.  was  the  capital  of  an  early  Hindu 
dynasty  ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Moslem  Afghans  in  1022,  and 
attained  its  chief  prosperity  under  the  early  Mogul  emperors, 
1 524-1660.  It  was  ravaged  by  Sikhs,  Turcomahs,  and  Mah- 
rattas.  Runjeet  Sing  established  himself  here  in  1799,  when  the 
city  was  almost  in  ruins.  On  March  29,  1849,  as  the  result  of 
the  second  Sikh  war,  L.  was  finally  proclaimed  the  capital  of  a 
British  province.  During  the  Mutiny  the  city  remained  tranquil. 
Immediately  on  the  news  of  the  outbreaTc  at  Meerut,  the  five 
regiments  of  sepoys  at  Mean-Meer  were  disarmed  by  the  European 
force,  one-fourth  their  strength,  and  the  native  garrison  in  the 
fort  of  L.  was  also  quietly  removed.  The  district  of  L.  is 
bounded  S.E  by  the  river  Sutlej,  and  traversed  by  tlie  Ravi. 
Area,  3659  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1868)  789,666.  The  crops  are 
wheat,  pulse,  millet,  and  cotton.  It  contains  the  town  of  Kasilr 
(pop.  15,209),  which  carries  on  manufactures  of  leather. 

Lahr  (Old  Ger.  a  '  site,'  or  '  field '),  a  town  in  Germany,  in 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Schutter,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhine,  50  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Karlsruhe,  with  important  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  chicoiy,  and  leather. 
Pop.  (1875)  8490. 

LaiTjach  (Ger.  '  the  warm  or  leafy  brook  ; '  Slav.  Liubliana  ; 
Lat.  Labaatm,  or  ^niona),  the  chief  town  of  Camiola  in 
Austria,  on  the  Laibach,  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  170  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  The  town  itself  is  close  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  the  suburbs  have  fine  streets  and  squares.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  an  Ursuline  church  with  a  magnificent  altar,  and 
several  educational  institutions.  There  is  an  extensive  commis- 
sion-trade, besides  manufactures  of  cotton,  sugar,  leather  goods, 
machinery,  and  chemical  preparations.  Pop.  with  suburbs 
(1869)22,593.  Here  met  (January  26-May  12,  1821)  a  congress, 
composed  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Emperors  and  their 
ministers,  with  envoys  from  the  other  great  powers,  and  from  the 
Italian  princes,  which  agreed  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things 
in  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  England's  protest. 

Laing,  Malcolm,  a  Scottish  historian,  born  1762  at  Strynzia, 
in  Orkney,  was  educated  at  Kirkw.all.  He  passed  advocate  at 
the  Scottish  bar  in  1785,  but  was  little  employed  as  a  lawyer, 
and  devoted  several  years  to  historical  study,  after  which  he 
spent  the  later  portion  of  his  life  in  agriculture  on  his  paternal 
estate  in  Orkney,  and  died  there  in  1818.  His  chief  works 
were  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Union  of  the  Croiims, 
(1603)  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  (1707)  ;  with  Two  Dis- 
sertations, Historical  and  Critical,  ott  the  Goaurie  Cvispiracy, 
and  on  the  Supposed  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems  (1800), 
an  able,  though  prejudiced  work,  in  which  he  is  equally  severe 
on  Macpherson  and  on  Mary ;  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  &^c.. 
Containing  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Macpherson,  Esq., 
itt  Prose  and  Rhyme,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations ;  and  a 
second  edition  of  his  history  in  1804,  with  a  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation on  the  Participation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  Murder 
of  Damley.  L.'s  works  have  few  graces  of  style,  but  have  gained 
him  the  character  of  an  acute  and  judicious  historian. — David, 
li.,  a  distinguished  Scottish  antiquary  and  man  of  letters,  the 
son  of  a  well-known  Edinburgh  bookseller,  was  born  in  that  city 
about  1796.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  clo?e  student  of 
the  national  literature.  His  long  career  of  learned  authorship 
commenced  about  1821,  when  he  published  the  poems  of 
Alexander  Montgomery  in  connection  with  Irving.  This  was 
followed  in  1822  by  an  edition  of  the  Eaj-ly  Popular  Poetry  of 
Scotland,  and  the  publication  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Heraldic 
Manuscript,  a  magnificent  oeuvre  de  luxe,  containing  133  coloured 
plates.  Since  then  he  has  edited  Fugitive  Scottish  Poetry  (2  vols. 
1825  53) ;  Golagrus  and  Gawane,  and  other  Ancient  Poems  (1827), 
the  first  work  printed  in  Scotland  (1508)  ;  Early  Metrical  Tales 
(1826);  Dunbar's  Poems{l^2,\,\\i\.\\Swp\A.  1865);  Works  of  John 
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Knox  (6  vols.  1846-64) ;  Henrysoun's  Poems  (1865) ;  Gude  and 
Godlie  Ballates  (1868);  and  Lyndsay's  Poems  (1871).  L.  was 
secretary  of  the  Bannatyne  Club  from  its  foundation  in  1 823  until 
its  close  in  1875  with  the  publication  of  the  Earls  of  Artcram, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  edited  either  personally  or  by  help  nearly 
the  entire  series  of  its  publications.  He  also  edited  several 
works  for  the  Maitland  and  Abbotsford  Clubs,  and  at  present 
(1877)  he  is  engaged  on  new  editions  of  Lyndsay  and  Wyntoun, 
besides  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Museum. 

Lia'is  was  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Grecian  courtesans. 
The  elder  was  born  in  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  and  was  equally  notorious  for  her  beauty, 
avarice,  and  caprice.  The  younger  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  but  was 
brought  to  Corinth  in  early  life.  She  was  a  contemporary  and 
rival  of  the  Athenian  courtesan  Phryne,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death  by  some  Thessalian  women,  jealous  of  her  beauty. 

La'ity  (from  the  Gr.  laos,  '  the  people  '),  a  term  used  as  early  as 
the  2d  c.  to  denote  all  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Clergy  (q.  v.). 

Lake  (Lat.  Lacus),  a  land-locked  sheet  of  water.  The  three 
great  kinds  of  lakes  are  (l)  those  through  which  rivers  flow  ;  (2) 
those  which  have  inlets  but  no  outlets  ;  and  (3),  those  in  which 
rivers  rise.  Lakes  of  the  second  kind — of  which  the  largest 
examples  are  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas — exhaust  their  surplus 
water  by  evaporation.  Their  waters  are  salt  or  brackish. 
Asia  is  the  great  land  of  salt  lakes.  In  Europe,  lakes  are  largest 
(Ladoga  and  Onega)  and  most  numerous  in  the  W.  of  Russia 
in  Finland,  and  in  Sweden,  but  the  most  beautiful  are  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland,  N.  Italy,  and  Scotland. 

Law  Regarding  Lakes  in  Britain. — The  proprietor  has  a  right 
not  only  to  the  water  of  a  lake  surrounded  by  his  land,  but  also 
to  the  solum,  which  he  may  make  any  use  of  that  he  chooses.  L. 
which  are  the  permanent  sources  of  rivers  cannot  be  drained  by 
the  owner  of  the  ground  in  which  they  are  situated.  L.,  though 
navigable,  are  not  usually  inter  regalia  like  navigable  rivers. 

Lake,  Viscount,  a  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  general,  bom 
in  1744,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India  in  1800,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley.  He  commanded  the 
army  in  Hindustan  Proper  during  the  second  Mahratta  War  of 
1803-4  ;  took  Aligarh,  Delhi,  and  Agra,  and  won  the  battles  of 
Coel  and  Laswari,  by  which  the  power  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar 
was  broken  and  that  of  England  established  in  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces. In  two  months  he  destroyed  thirty-one  battalions  officered 
by  Frenchmen,  and  took  426  guns.  L.  was  created  baron  in 
1804  and  viscount  in  1808,  and  died  in  1809  after  his  return  to 
England.   See  Selection  from  the  Wellesley  Despatches  (0.xf.  1877). 

Lake  Dwellings.  The  first  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
prehistoric  L.  D.  was  made  in  1829  at  Meilen,  on  the  Lake  of 
Ziirich,  but  it  was  not  followed  up,  and  the  matter  was  almost 
entirely  lo.=;t  sight  of  until  the  winter  of  1853-54.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Switzerland  then  fell  to  an  unprecedentedly  low  level, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Meilen  took  advantage  of  the  occurrence 
to  reclaim  a  piece  of  land  from  the  lake.  The  excavations  which 
took  place  in  the  execution  of  this  work  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  piles  of  an  ancient  lake  settlement,  besides  a  quantity  of 
animal  remains  and  various  implements.  The  discovery  was  the 
precursor  of  many  others  made  in  most  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  as 
well  as  in  those  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  The  pile  dwell- 
ings were  all  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  those  of  the  bronze 
age  differing  from  those  of  the  stone  period  simply  in  their  greater 
solidity,  and  in  the  piles  being  sunk  in  deeper  water.  The  piles 
consisted  of  the  stems  of  trees  roughly  pointed  and  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  the  trees  most  commonly  used  being  the  oak 
and  alder,  though  the  beech,  fir,  willow,  and  hazel  were  also 
sometimes  employed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  stems 
were  neither  split  nor  barked.  Their  heads  were  brought  to  a 
level,  and  other  stems,  or  in  a  few  cases,  boards,  were  laid  upon 
them  and  fastened  either  with  wooden  pins  or  by  mortising,  while 
occasionally  the  piles  were  strengthened  by  means  of  cross- 
timbers  below  the  platform.  This  last  was  covered  with  a  bed 
of  mud  and  gravel,  which  was  beaten  firm  with  wooden  mallets. 
The  huts  erected  on  this  floor  were  probably  of  rectangular  shape, 
and  their  walls  consisted  of  stakes  inwoven  with  a  wattle  or 
hurdle-work  of  small  branches  coated  with  clay.  The  roofs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.  In  a  few  cases 
the  L.  D.  seem  to  have  been  approached  from  the  shore  by  means 
of  a  narrow  platform  also  built  on  piles,  but  usually  they  were 
only  accessible  in  boats.    Those  belonging  to  the  stone  age  are 
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found  all  over  Switzerland,  those  of  the  bronze  age  chiefly  in  the 
central  and  western  lakes,  and  those  of  the  iron  age  in  the  lakes 
of  Neufchatel  and  Bienne  alone. 

The  large  quantities  of  remains' obtained  on  the  sites  of  these 
ancient  settlements  throw  considerable  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  their  inhabitants  lived.  In  the  most  remote  times  the 
lake  dwellers  appear  to  have  subsisted  almost  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  but  subsequently  they  domesticated  cattle,  which 
were  herded  on  the  platforms,  as  the  deposits  of  manure  testify. 
Still  later,  pigs,  dogs,  and  sheep  were  domesticated,  but  no  re- 
mains of  the  domestic  cat  or  fowl  have  been  found,  and  those  of 
the  horse  are  few  and  comparatively  recent.  Dr.  Riitimeyer 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia,  twenty-four  of 
birds,  four  of  amphibians,  and  nine  of  fishes,  bones  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  lake  settlements.  The  lake  dwellers  cultivated 
wheat,  barley,  and  flax,  and  oats  also,  during  the  bronze  age,  but 
neither  rye  nor  hemp.  They  made  cakes  (some  of  which  still 
exist)  of  corn  rudely  crushed  in  stone  hand-mills.  Wild  fruits 
and  berries  were  also  largely  consumed  by  them,  and  a  cake 
made  of  the  seeds  of  the  opium  poppy  was  found  at  Robenhausen. 
In  all  115  species  of  plants  haVe  been  determined  as  having  been 
known  to  them.  They  had  manufactures  of  linen,  nets  and 
cordage,  leather,  and  pottery.  In  the  few  settlements  of  the  iron 
age,  coins  and  glass  have  been  found,  in  addition  to  the  imple- 
ments and  weapons  of  stone,  horn,  bone,  and  bronze,  found 
generally  distributed  in  the  older  dwellings.  The  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  is  still  unknown,  and  their  mode  of  sepulture  was 
also  a  mystery  till  1876,  when  a  discovery  was  made  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  family  grave 
of  a  date  transitional  between  the  stone  and  bronze  ages.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  underground  chamber  supported  by  stones,  and  con- 
tained fifteen  human  skeletons,  two  stone  hatchets,  a  smooth  bone 
disc,  a  copper  ring,  and  a  needle  and  four  small  bracelets  of  bronze. 

Prehistoric  remains  of  L.  D.  similar  to  those  of  Switzerland 
have  been  discovered  in  Bavaria,  Saxony  (near  Leipsic),  Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania,  and  insular  Denmark.  Similar  dwellings 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  been  constructed  by  the 
Pasonians,  and  the  Saracen  geographer  Abulfeda  (q.  v.)  records 
their  existence  in  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  They 
were  also  common  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  Bancroft  states  that  one  of 
the  towns  there  situated  '  was  founded  entirely  on  piles,  and  had 
canals  instead  of  streets.'  Commander  Cameron  reports  the 
existence  of  a  settlement  of  the  same  kind  in  Lake  Mohrya,  a 
small  lake  to  the  W.  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Central  Africa.  The 
houses  are  6  feet  above  the  water,  and  can  only  be  reached  in 
canoes.  Habitations  built  on  piles  are  common  in  the  rivers 
and  sheltered  inlets  of  New  Guinea,  being  so  erected  to  protect 
their  inhabitants  from  alligators.    See  also  Crannoges. 

See  M.  Frederic  Troyon's  Habitations  Laaistres  de  la  Suisse 
(1857) ;  Dr.  F.  Keller's  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  other 
Parts  0/  Europe,  translated  and  arranged  by  J.  E.  Lee  (1866); 
Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times  (1869) ;  Bancroft's  Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  StatesofN.  America  (vol.  ii,,  1875) ;  Cameron's 
Across  Africa  (1877). 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  on  the  border 
line  of  Canada  and  Minnesota,  U.S.,  is  connected  by  the  Win- 
nipeg with  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  N.W.,  and  by  the  Rainy 
River  with  Rainy  Lake  on  the  S.E.  It  is  977  feet  above  sea- 
level,  has  a  circuit  of  about  300  miles  (much  indented  by  bays 
and  inlets),  and  is  studded  by  numerous  small  wooded  islands. 
A  roadway  of  90  miles  was  constructed  (1870)  from  its  shores 
direct  into  the  heart  of  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

Lakes  (colours)  are  pigments  prepared  by  mixing  colouring 
matters  or  dyestuffs  with  earthy  ingredients,  such  as  alumina, 
oxide  of  tin,  powdered  chalk,  baryta,  or  with  starch.  The  most 
common  lake  colours  are  red,  the  finest  of  which — Carmine 
(q.  v.) — is  composed  of  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  and 
alumina.  Madder  lake  is  a  compound  of  madder  with  alumina 
and  oxide  of  tin,  and  Brazil  wood  similarly  compounded  also 
yields  a  much-used  red  lake.  Aniline  colours  are  also  prepared 
as  L. ,  and  more  rarely  yellow  L.  are  made  with  Persian  berries 
and  flavine. 

Lakshmi',  the  Hindu  goddess  of  fortune  and  beauty,  and  the 
consort  of  Vishnu.  It  is  in  her  honour  that  the  Kayet  or  writer 
caste  of  Bengal  celebrate  their  great  annual  festival  in  February. 
Pen  and  ink,  the  emblems  of  their  craft,  are  scrupulously  put 


aside,  and  no  writing  may  be  done.  See  Wilson's  Works,  vol. 
ii..  Religious  Festivals  of  the  Hindus  (Lond.  1864). 

Lalande,  Joseph  J^rdme  le  Frangais  de,  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  was  born  at  Bourg  (Ain),  July  11,  1732. 
At  Paris  he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  astronomy  with 
such  success  that  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  go  to  Berlin  to  make 
observations  for  determining  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  In  1760 
he  became  director  or  editor  of  the  Connaisance  des  Temps,  the 
method  of  which  he  completely  changed.  The  following  year 
he  succeeded  De  Lisle  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College 
de  France,  and  in  1764  published  his  Traite  d' Astronomic,  whose 
peculiar  value  lies  in  its  practical  character.  L.  died  at  Paris, 
April  4,  1807.  He  wrote  many  other  works,  geographical  and 
astronomical,  of  which  the  chief  are  Voyage  en  Italic  (1769), 
Traits  des  Canaux  (1778),  Bibliographic  Astronotnique  (1803), 
and  numerous  memoirs  on  the  theories  of  various  planets.  See 
Delambre's  j^loge  de  L.  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Listttut,  t.  viii.  (1807). 

Xally,  Thomas  Arthur,  Baron  de  ToUendal,  Comte 

de,  the  last  of  the  great  Frenchmen  in  India  in  the  1 8th  c,  was 
born  at  Romans  in  Dauphine,  January  1702.  His  family  w.''^ 
of  Irish  extraction,  and  emigrated  in  the  train  of  the  Stuarts.  L. 
received  a  thorough  military  training,  was  a  soldier  at  eighteen, 
took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Kehl  (1733)  and  Philisbourg,  and 
when  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  1 741 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Dettingen,  Menin,  Ypres,  and 
Furnes. '  His  Irish  regiment  captured  Tournay,  and  decided  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  joined  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  Scot- 
land, was  present  at  the  skirmish  of  Falkirk,  and  after  the  dis- 
aster of  CuUoden  re-entered  the  French  army.  In  1755  L.  pro- 
posed to  contest  with  England  the  possession  of  India.  In  1 75  8, 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  landed  at  Pondicherry. 
He  took  Fort  St.  David  from  the  British,  but  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  Madras.  In  1 759,  along  with  Bussy,  he  was  signally 
defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Wandewash,  a  blow  from  which 
the  French  power  in  India  never  recovered.  In  1761  Pondi- 
cherry was  taken  by  the  British,  and  L.  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Madras,  and  thence  to  London.  Learning  that  he  was  accused 
of  betraying  the  interests  ot  France,  he  quitted  England  on  his 
parole,  and  appeared  before  the  French  Court  demanding  justice. 
The  result  was  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile.  His  trial  com- 
menced in  January  1764.  He  was  condemned,  and  beheaded  at 
Paris  9th  May  1766.  Three  years  afterwards  the  French  East 
India  Company  ceased  to  exist.  See  Colonel  Malleson's  Essays 
and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Subjects  (2d  issue,  Lond.  1876). 
La'ma,    See  Llama. 

La'maism,  the  religion  of  Thibet  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, presents  a  singular  medley  of  Shamanism,  Sivaism,  and 
Buddhism,  which  last  faith  was  introduced  into  Thibet  in  the 
7th  c.  A.D.,  suppressed,  in  the  loth,  but  revived  in  the  nth  c. 
In  1357  was  born,  in  the  province  of  Amdo,  Tsong-Kapa,  of 
whom  it  is  related  that  he  was  distinguished  from  his  birth  by  a 
long  white  beard  and  by  powers  of  gifted  utterance,  and  that  at  the 
age  of  three  he  professed  the  religious  life.  After  a  careful  study 
of  the  Buddhistic  classics,  he  created  an  eclectic  system  of  his 
own,  whose  followers  he  distinguished  from  the  red-capped  pro- 
fessors of  the  established  faith  by  a  revival  of  the  original  yellow 
cap  of  Buddhism,  whence  their  nickname  '  Yellow  Caps.'  He 
also  founded  (1409)  the  lamaseries  or  'monasteries'  of  Galdan, 
Sera,  and  Braipung  in  the  neighbourhood  of  H'Lassa,  and  of 
Tas-chi  Lumpo.  L.,  as  established  by  him,  centres  in  a  spiritual 
and  (since  1 640)  territorial  sovereign,  residing  at  Potala  near 
H'Lassa,  on  whom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  was  con- 
ferred the  \\\\s.  Dalai  Lama  ('sea-priest').  He  is  regarded  as 
the  incarnate  Buddha,  who  may  only  attain  nirvana,  when  by 
the  world-wide  promulgation  of  his  doctrines  he  has  freed 
humanity  from  all  its  sorrows.  Hence  the  Dalat  Lama  never 
dies,  his  soul  merely  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  that 
generally  of  a  child,  who  must  be  discovered  by  such  tests  as  the 
recognition  of  a  bell  or  answers  relating  to  the  Dalai's  former 
stage  of  existence.  His  duties  are  simple — to  sit  cross-legged  in 
his  temple,  and  from  time  to  time  extend  his  hand  in  benedic- 
tion to  his  worshippers.  There  are  many  other  grand  lamas, 
of  nominally  equal  dignity,  the  chief  of  whom  reside  at  Kra- 
shis-lun-po  in  Further  Thibet,  at  Great  Kouren,  and  at  Pekin . 
Subordinate  to  these  are  the  khutuktus,  incarnate  Buddhist 
saints;   the  khubilghans,  incarnate  founders  of  lamaseries; 
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charmanas,  or  '  monk  '  lamas  who  act  as  scribes,  physicians, 
sorcerers,  &c.,  and  make  up  one-third  of  the  entire  population  ; 
and  galpos,  hermits.  From  t-he  first  Jesuit  missionaries  down  to 
the  Abbe  Hue  (who  starts  with  the  theory  that  Tsong-Kapa 
must  have  derived  his  system  from  a  Christian  missionary),  tra- 
vellers have  delighted  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  L.  and 
Catholicism.  They  speak  of  the  Lamaistic  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  penance,  of  popes,  cardinals,  and  arch- 
bishops, of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  abbots,  priors,  and  so 
forth.  That  these  analogies  are  either  forced  or  depend  on 
purely  external  accidents,  not  on  derived  ideas,  is  shown  in  the 
wide  difference  between  a  Western  monastery  and  a  lamasery, 
which,  if  it  answers  to  anything,  is  more  like  an  Egyptian  lattra, 
having  neither  common  dwelling-house  nor  refectory,  but  per- 
mitting its  '  monks  '  to  live  each  according  to  his  means  ;  while 
no  case  of  identity  of  doctrine  is  adduced  that  is  not  explainable 
by  the  common  impulses  of  all  natural  religion.  The  canonical 
books  of  L.,  comprising  333  volumes,  consist  mainly  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Sanskrit,  but  also  include  original  treatises  by 
Tibetan  writers.  See  IIuc's  Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric,  U  Tibet,  ct 
la  Chine  (Par.  1852);  Koppen's  Lamaische  Hierarchic  imd 
Kirchc  (Bed.  1859) ;  and  Markham's  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of 
G.  Bogle  to  Thibet  and  of  the  Journey  of  Th.  Manning  to  H'Lassa 
(Lond.  1876). 

La'mantin,  or  Lamantine.    See  Manatee. 

Lamarck',  Jean  Baptists  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet 
de,  a  French  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Bazentin  in  Picardy,  August 
I,  1.744,  and  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Amiens  with  a 
view  to  entering  the  Church  ;  but  after  his  father's  death  in  1 760 
he  joined  the  army.  An  accident  obliged  him  to  retire  in  1762. 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  a  banker,  devoting  his  ample 
leisure  time  to  the  study  of  meteorology  and  botany.  His  Flore 
Frangaise  (1778)  led  to  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  ;  and  in  1792  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Professors 
of  Natural  History  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Geoffrey  Saint- 
Hilaire  had  charge  of  the  vertebrata,  L.  of  the  invertebrata — a 
branch  of  science  which  he  had  hardly  as  yet  studied.  He 
speedily  mastered  the  details,  however,  and  in  1815-22  published 
his  Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  Vert'ebres  (7  vols.;  2d  ed.,  edited 
by  Deshayes  and  Milne  Edwards,  11  vols.,  1836-45),  one  of  the 
truly  classical  works  on  zoology.  His  other  chief  work  is  Philo- 
sophic Zoologujue  (2  vols.  1809),  in  which  he  speculates  on  the 
variability  of  species,  forestalling  in  some  measure  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  L.  died  at  Paris,  December  18, 
1829.    See  Cuvier's  £.loge  de  L. 

La  Marmora,  Alfonso  Ferrero  Marchese  di,  an  Ita- 
lian general  and  politician,  was  born  of  a  good  Piedmontese 
family,  November  17,  1804,  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  became  General  of  Brigade  in  1848,  and 
was  appointed  Minister  of  War  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1849, 
in  which  office  he  showed  great  activity  in  the  cause  of  military 
reform.  During  the  Crimean  War  L.  was  despatched  from 
Sardinia  with  an  army  of  17,000  men,  which  did  good  service  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tchernaya.  In  the  ministry  of  Cavour  he  took 
the  portfolio  for  war,  and  (1861)  succeeded  General  Cialdini  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Italy,  served 
as  Premier  (1864-65),  and  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  (1866) 
met  with  a  reverse  at  Custozza,  which  brought  him  into  great 
unpopularity.  Accused  by  Cialdini  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  Napoleon,  L.  met  the  charge  by  laying  before  the  Italian 
Parliament  (July  21,  1868)  a  despatch  of  the  Prussian  ambassador, 
dated  June  17,  1866,  which  clearly  proved  the  understanding 
to  have  been  rather  with  Prussia.  From  9th  October  1870  to 
25th  January  1871,  L.  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, as  Governor-General  and  Viceroy,  and  is  now  (1877) 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  army. 

Lamartine',  Alphonse  de,  an  illustrious  French  poet  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Macon,  21st  October  1792.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Milly  L.  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and 
about  1805  was  sent  to  the  College  de  Lyon,  from  which  he  was 
speedily  withdrawn,  and  lodged  at  a  Jesuit  house  at  Belley. 
Returning  to  Milly  (1809)  he  plunged  into  a  course  of  Italian, 
English,  and  French  poetry,  fell  in  love,  and  was  despatched  to 
Paris  pour  se  disiraire.  The  winter  of  1811-12  he  spent  at 
Rome  ;  in  18 13  he  was  dreaming  away  his  time  in  a  courtship 
at  Naples  ;  in  1814  he  took  military  service  under  Louis  XVIII., 
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but  during  the  Hundred  Days  retired  to  Switzerland  ;  in  1816 
he  was  at  Aix  nourishing  his  esteem  for  the  young  wife  of  an  old 
man ;  in  1820  appeared  his  Meditations  Poeti^ues,  a  volume 
which  at  once  established  his  reputation,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  the  king  and  the  aristocratic  salons,  while  its  reli- 
gious aspiration,  its  dreamy  enthusiasm  for  nature,  and  its  passion- 
ate warmth  of  expression  rendered  it  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
youth  of  France.  L.  was  immediately  appointed  secretary  of  the 
embassy  at  Naples,  and  on  his  way  thither  married  Miss  Birch,  a 
beautiful  and  wealthy  young  Englishwoman.  In  1823  were  pub- 
lished Noiivelles  Miditations,  in  1824  he  became  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Florence,  in  1825  appeared  Le  Dernier  Chant  de 
Childe  Harold,  a  couplet  of  which  so  offended  Colonel  Pepe,  the 
Italian  patriot,  that  a  duel  was  fought  between  them.  L.  re- 
turned to  Paris  (1829),  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Fran^aise.  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  L.  declined  to  serve 
the  new  monarchy,  and  renounced  his  diplomatic  career.  In  1831 
he  published  his  Politique  Ratio7ielle,  which  ushered  him  into  the 
more  stormy  life  of  the  statesman.  Failing  to  obtain  a  place  in 
the  Assembly,  L.  travelled  in  the  East  for  nineteen  months,  but 
was  elected  deputy  for  Bergues  (Nord).  In  1 835  he  gave  to  the 
world  Souvenirs,  Impressions,  Pensets  et  Paysages  pendant  un 
Voyage  en  Orient,  full  of  magnificent  descriptive  passages,  which 
sometimes,  however,  tend  towards  verbosity  ;  in  1836  appeared 
focelyn,  and  in  1838  La  Chute  d'un  Ange.  During  this  year 
he  made  steady  progress  in  Parliamentary  esteem,  began  to 
lead  the  Progressive  Conservative  party,  made  vigorous  speeches 
on  'the  Eastern  question,'  and  (1845)  denounced  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis-Philippe.  In  1847  came  forth  the  Histoire  des 
Girondins,  in  which  the  great  revolutionary  epoch  of  France  was 
pictured  with  rhapsodical  enthusiasm.  This  book  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  exercised  immense  influence  in  producing  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  during  which  L.  became  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic. 
His  influence  was  widely  exercised  in  restraining  the  vehemence 
of  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  party,  but  his  popularity 
soon  declined,  and  when  he  competed  against  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Cavaignac  for  the  office  of  President  he  obtained  the  lowest 
number  of  votes.  After  the  coup-d'etat  of  1851,  L.  retired  from 
politics,  but  having  fallen  into  straitened  circumstances,  was  com- 
pelled to  write  for  his  living.  Among  his  later  works  are  Confi- 
dences (1849);  Nouvelles  Confidences  (1851)  ;  L' Histoire  de  la 
!iestau}-ation  (8  vols.  1851-53)  ;  Histoire  de  Turquie  (6  vols. 
1854)  ;  Histoire  de  Russie  (2  vols.  1855),  Cours  F'amilier  de  Litte- 
rature  (1856,  et  seq.),  and  Toussaint  L' Ouvertiire.  In  1867  he 
received  a  pension,  and  died  March  I,  1869.  His  CEuvres 
Completes,  in  40  vols.,  were  published  in  1860-63.  See  the 
Biographies  of  L.  by  Pelletan  (1869),  Janin  (1869),  L.'s  Own 
Memoircs  (1871),  and  the  Correspondance  de  L.  (6  vok.  1875), 
published  by  Mme.  Valentine  de  Lamartine. 

Lamb,  Charles,  bom  in  Crown  Office  Row,  London,  iSlh 
February  1 775,  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Coleridge  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  South  Sea  House,  and 
afterwards  served  the  East  India  Company  for  thirty-three 
years,  retiring  on  an  allowance  of  ;^400  per  annum.  L. 
first  appeared  in  the  literary  world  along  with  Coleridge  and 
Charles  Lloyd,  as  joint  author  of  an  unpretending  and  unsuc- 
cessful volume  of  poems.  Next,  in  179S,  he  wrote  Rosamond 
Gray,  a  daintily-told  story  with  slender  plot.  His  tragedy  of 
John  Woodvil,  printed  in  1801,  was  rejected  at  the  theatres, 
while  his  only  other  dramatic  attempt,  a  farce  entitled  Mr.  H., 
was  damned  on  the  first  night  of  representation,  its  author 
himself  hissing  from  the  pit  most  lustily.  The  well-known 
Talcs  from  Shakespeare  (partly  written  by  his  sister  Mary) 
appeared  in  1 806  ;  the  Specimens  from  Dramatic  Poets  contem- 
porary ivith  Shakespeare,  and  Adventures  of  Ulysses  (culled  from 
Chapman's  Homer),  in  1S07.  In  the  following  year  L.  and  his 
sister  worked  together  at  two  charming  little  books,  Mrs.  Lei- 
cester's School  and  Pcetry  for  Children,  the  latter  of  which,  pub- 
lished in  1809,  was  thought  to  have  totally  disappeared  till  a  copy 
was  discovered  in  S.  Australia  in  1877.  Meanwhile  his  pen  was 
busy  in  the  service  of  the  magazines,  one  or  two  of  his  best 
essays — those,  for  instance,  on  Hogarth  and  Shakespeare — being 
contributed  to  the  Reflector,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt.  The  Elia 
Essays  were  first  collected  from  the  London  Magazine  in  1823  ; 
the  Last  Essays  of  Elia  and  Popular  Fallacies  were  publislied 
by  Mo.xon  ia  1833.     L.  died  at  Edmonton,  27th  December 
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1834,  aud  his  sister  on  the  20th  May  1847.  L.  was  not  a 
voluminous  writer,  yet  some  of  his  earlier  prose  efforts  have 
passed  into  oblivion ;  while  of  his  poems,  the  Farewell  to 
Tobacco,  Familiar  Faces,  and  Hester  alone  continue  to  be  read. 
His  fame  rests  on  the  Elia  Essays — a  sufficient  foundation.  In 
these,  all  moods  are  reflected,  all  chords  touched,  and  by 
a  master's  hand.  L. 's  style  is  at  once  easy  and  inimitable, 
witty  and  tender,  sometimes  giving  a  picture  in  a  single  word, 
or  sounding  the  depths  of  pathos  with  the  simplest  phrase.  The 
old  English  dramatists,  humorists,  and  moralists — such  men  as 
Massinger,  Browne,  Wither,  Jeremy  Taylor — these  were  his 
friends  more  than  any  living  associates.  With  these  he  delighted 
to  company,  writing,  as  he  whimsically  said,  not  for  posterity, 
but  for  antiquity  ;  and  with  these  in  imagination  by  his  side,  lie 
penned  his  immortal  Essays — ripe,  rich,  and  fragrant,  like  old 
wine.  His  letters  to  Coleridge,  Southey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt, 
Talfourd,  &c. ,  are  now  included  in  his  Collected  Writings,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  in  six  volumes  (Moxon,  1876). 

Lamballe',  Maria  Theresa  Louisa,  of  Savoy-Carig- 
nan.  Princess  of,  Avas  born  at  Turin,  September  8,  1748, 
and  was  married  in  1767  to  Louis  Alexandre  Joseph  Stanislas 
de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Lamballe.  The  Prince  died  in  1 768, 
leaving  his  young  widow  to  deplore  the  career  of  debauchery  by 
which  he  was  cut  short.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  neither  wife  nor 
mistress,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  share  with  her  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  but  L.  attached  herself  to  the  Dauphin  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  When  they  ascended  the  throne,  L.  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  household,  and  became  the 
Queen's  most  attached  friend.  Urged  by  her  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  L.  set  out,  but  returned  to  share  the  royal  captivity, 
was  dragged  (August  12,  1792)  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and 
on  the  3d  September  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  frightful 
brutality.  See  Mme.  Guenard's  Memoires  de  la  Princesse  de  L. 
(Par.  1801),  and  'L.^s.cmt's  La  Fri7uesse  de  L.  (Par.  1864). 

Lambaye'que,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Libertad,  on  the  river  L., 
15  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  425  miles  N.W,  of  Lima.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cottons.    Pop.  10,000. 

Larabert,  Johanu  Heinrich,  a  German  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  born  August  29,  1728,  at  Miihlhausen,  in 
Alsace.  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Berlin,  where  he  died,  September  25,  1777.  As  a  mathe- 
matician he  was  among  the  first  of  his  time,  and  in  the  uni- 
versality and  depth  of  his  knowledge,  philological  and  meta- 
physical, he  rivalled  his  great  predecessor  Leibnitz.  Of  his 
many  works,  the  most  important  are  Photometria  (1760),  Neties 
Organon  (2  vols.  1764),  Anlage  zur  Architektonik  (2  vols.  1 771); 
and  Logiscke  und  Philosophische  Abhandltaigen  (2  vols.  1 782). 
He  was,  besides,  the  author  of  valuable  memoirs  upon  the  pla- 
netary theory,  the  velocity  of  sound,  the  mathematics  of  music, 
the  motions  of  fluids,  and  various  meteorological  and  other  phy- 
sical and  astronomical  phenomena.  See  Huber,  L.  nach  seinein 
Leben  und  Wirken  (Basel,  1829). 

Lambert,  John,  an  English  general,  was  born  at  Kirkby- 
Malhamdale  in  Yorkshire,  7th  September  1619.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army  at  Marston  Moor,  became 
major-general  1648,  reduced  Pomfret  in  1649,  ^iid  fought  at 
Worcester  in  165 1.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  virtually  became  Dictator.  He 
quelled  the  Royalist  insurrection  of  Sir  G.  Booth,  but  on  the 
opposition  of  Monk  his  army  deserted,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  in  January  1660.  He  was  banished  to  Guernsey  in 
1662,  where  he  died,  March  1694. 

Lam'beth,  formerly  Lomehithe  ('clayey  haven'),  the 
western  portion  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
a  parliamentary  borough;  pop.  (1871)  379,112.  It  contains 
many  churches  and  charitable  institutions,  notably  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  facing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  abounds  in 
manufactories.  Lambeth  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  dates  from  H97.  It  has  a  magnificent 
hbrary,  and  records  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  since  1278. 

Lambeth,  Degrees  of.    See  Degrees  of  Lambeth. 

Lambrequin.    See  Mantling. 

Lamb's  Lettuce.    See  Corn  Salad. 


Lamb's-Wool,  a  beverage  of  strong  ale  and  pulped  roasted 
apples,  formerly  much  esteemed  in  Britain.  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  anything  very  delicious  is  said  to  'gang  down  like  1am'- 
00.'  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Cymric  la  maes  abhal 
(pronounced  lamasool),  'the  feast  or  ingathering  of  apples.' 

Lamego,  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Douro,  and  46  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Oporto,  with 
trade  in  wine  and  hams.  Pop.  8000.  Here  was  held  in  1 143 
the  first  Cortes,  which  gave  Portugal  a  constitution. 

LameU'ibranchia'ta  (' plate-gilled '),  a  class  of  Mollusca 
represented  by  the  oysters,  cockles,  mussels,  and  by  all  our 
common  bivalve  shellfish.  In  this  class  the  shell  is  always 
bivalve.  It  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  inequilateral,  or 
more  developed  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  than  to  the  other, 
and  is  usually  equivalve,  or  composed  of  equal  halves.  The 
shell  is  formed  by  the  pallium  or  mantle  which  lines  each  half 
of  that  structure.  It  is  shut  by  special  {adductor)  muscles,  but 
is  opened  by  the  action  of  an  elastic  ligament  which  comes  into 
play  when  the  muscles  relax.  One  or  two  adductor  muscles 
may  be  developed  ;  the  oyster  illustrating  the  former  condition. 
The  mouth  is  not  provided  with  any  teeth,  and  a  perfect  diges- 
tive system  exists.  The  heart  is  two  or  three  chambered,  and  is 
systemic  in  its  nature.  The  gills  consist  of  two  plate-like  organs 
existing  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Water  is  admitted  to  the 
gills  either  by  the  simple  unclosing  of  the  shell,  or  by  special 
tubes  named  siphons.  Hence  the  class  is  divided  into  the  Asi- 
phonata  (oysters,  mussels,  pimise,  scallops,  &c.),  and  Siphonata 
(clams,  cockles,  razor-shells,  pholas,  teredo,  &c.).  The  foot  may 
be  well  developed  or  rudimentary  (as  in  the  oyster).  It  may  be 
used  for  leaping  (cockle),  for  burrowing  (razor-shell),  or  for 
forming  a  byssiis  or  beard  (mussel  and  pimia).  The  organs  of 
sense  consist  of  tentacles  developed  around  the  mouth,  of  hear- 
ing organs,  and  of  rudimentary  eyes — well  seen  in  the  scallops 
(pecten). 

Lamell'icor'nes,  a  group  of  Coleopteraor  Beetles,  including 
forms  in  which  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed  (Pentamera).  They  ai  e 
so  named  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  terminal  joints 
of  the  antennas  or  feelers,  these  joints  being  lamellar  or  plate- 
like, and  disposed  like  the  joints  of  a  fan.  To  this  group  belong 
the  cockchafers,  dung-beetles,  stag-beetles,  &c. 

Lamell'iros'tres,  a  division  of  the  Natatorialh\xds,  or  Swim- 
mers, represented  by  ducks,  geese,  flamingoes,  &c.  The  bill  is 
flat,  and  covered  with  a  soft  membrane.  Its  edges  are  further 
provided  with  a  series  of  horny  plates  or  lamellce,  serving  as  a 
kind  of  straining  apparatus,  whereby  the  solid  parts  of  the  food 
are  strained  off  from  the  liquid  portions.  Four  toes  are  de- 
veloped ;  the  fourth  or  hinder  toe  being  unconnected  by  the 
web  with  the  others. 

Lamenn'ais,  Hugues-Fdlicit^-Robert,  Abb  6  de,  a 

celebrated  French  religious  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  St. 
Malo,  19th  June  1782.  Educated  by  an  eccentric  uncle,  he 
quickly  developed  into  premature  manhood,  having  for  com- 
panions at  the  age  of  ten  Livy  and  Rousseau,  and  at  twelve 
fighting  with  his  cur(  over  the  truths  of  religion.  In  1809  was 
published  his  Reflexions  sur  I'Ltat  de  I'Lglise,  a  work  which 
Government  suppressed.  Three  years  passed,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  brother  he  produced  the  Tradition  sur  I' Institution 
des  Eviqttes ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  moderate  political  party 
drove  him  to  England,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching. 
Returning  to  France,  L.  at  once  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
by  publishing  the  first  part  of  the  Essai  sur  1' Indifference  en 
Matiire  de  Religion.  Its  author  at  this  time  upheld  the  ruling 
of  the  Church  as  the  only  and  absolute  law  for  society.  In  the 
Conservateur,  Defenseur,  and  Drapeau  Blanc,  ephemeral  party 
journals,  he  continued  the  crusade  against  secular  power.  When 
the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Essai  appeared,  L.  was  offered  a 
cardinal's  hat,  but  declined  it.  His  next  work,  in  which  his 
theory  of  government  was  propounded  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
was  entitled  De  la  Religion,  consideree  dans  ses  Rapports  avec 
rOrdre  Civil  et  Politique  (1825).  After  the  July  Revolution  he 
founded  L'Avenir,  a  journal  whose  pages,  as  revolutionary  in 
tendency,  were  soon  laid  under  ban  by  Gregory  XVI.  The 
natural  reaction  of  sentiment  had  set  in  :  from  this  time  L.  be- 
came less  and  less  a  churchman.  The  Paroles  d'un  Croyant, 
written  in  a  week,  made  his  changed  opinions  public.    In  the 
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coluuiiis  of  journals  and  by  means  of  pamphlets  he  continued  to 
exercise  an  influence  ;  but  enthusiasm  was  gone.  His  last  utter- 
ances of  importance  are  to  be  found  in  his  Esquissc  cfunc  Pliilo- 
sop/lie  (4  vols.  1841-46).  He  died  a  sceptic,  27th  February 
1854,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  request,  without  the 
observance  of  any  religious  rites.  His  CEuvres  Completes,  in  12 
vols.,  were  published  in  1844,  and  his  Giuvres  Posthumes  in  5 
vols,  in  1855-58.  See  Renan,  L.  et  ses  Merits  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  (August  1857),  and  Blaize,  Essai  Biographique 
stir  L.  (Par.  185S). 

Lamenta'tions  (Heb.  Kinoth,  'songs  of  mourning')  are  not 
in  the  Hebrew  canon  ascribed  to  Jeremiah,  nor  placed  alongside 
of  his  prophecies.  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  they  are  placed 
next  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  and  called  the  L.  of  Jere- 
miah over  Jerusalem.  In  the  Talmud  and  by  Josephus,  Jere- 
miah is  regarded  as  the  author,  and  only  very  few  have  called  in 
question  this  traditional  view.  The  reasons  for  holding  it  are 
the  agreement  of  the  L.  with  Jeremiah's  prophecies  in  their 
spirit,  purport,  tone,  and  language,  especially  what  the  author 
says  about  his  own  fortunes  (iii.  1-2 1,  cf.  Jer.  xxxviii.).  The 
time  of  composition  was  doubtless  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (B.C.  587),  and 
perhaps,  although  not  certainly,  after  the  burning  of  the  city  and 
temple. 

liamin'atioil  is  the  deposition  of  stratified  rocks  in  thin 
laminx  or  layers,  which  are  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  true 
strata.  The  laminae  rarely  exceed  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  may 
be  as  thin  as  the  finest  paper,  while  strata  may  vary  from  half 
an  inch  in  thickness  to  many  feet.  L.  is  met  with  mostly  in 
sandstones  and  shales. 

Iiamm'as  Day,  the  ist  of  August.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
cross  quarters  of  the  year,  the  other  three  being  Whitsuntide, 
Martinmas,  and  Candlemas.  Some  rents  are  still  payable  on 
these  days  in  England,  and  they  are  the  terms  generally  in  force 
in  Scotland.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Old  Eng.  hlaf- 
mcesse,  'the  loaf  mass,'  a  festival  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest. 

Lammorgei'er,  or  Lammergey'er  {Gypatos  barbatus),  a 
large  species  of  Vulture  (q.  v.),  inhabiting  S.  Europe  and  W. 
Asia,  and  attaining  a  length  of  4  feet,  while  the  wings  may 
reach  an  expanse  of  10  feet.  This  bird  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  bearded  vulture,  from  a  tuft  of  bristles  rising  from 
beneath  the  bill.  Its  colour  is  a  greyish-brown  marked  with 
white  above,  each  feather  having  a  white  streak  in  its  centre. 
The  head  and  neck  are  dark  brown.  The  under  parts  are  white 
tinted  with  brown.  The  head  and  neck  are  feathered,  and  the 
bill  is  long  and  sharply  curved  at  its  tip.  The  second  and  third 
quills  are  the  longest,  and  the  tail  is  long  and  wedge-shaped. 
The  L.  feeds  on  carrion,  but  also  picks  up  lambs,  rabbits,  kids, 
and  other  small  animals,  bearing  them  to  its  nest,  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  summit  of  a  cliff.  The  eggs  number  two,  and 
are  of  a  dirty  white  colour  mottled  with  brown. 

Lammermoors',  a  range  of  hills  in  Scotland,  forming  in 
part  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  and  extending  from  the  Moorfoot  Hills  to  the  rugged 
coast  S.  of  Dunbar.  The  L.  reach  a  height  of  1534  feet  in  Spar- 
tleton,  and  of  1732  feet  in  Lammer  Law. 

Lainor'ci6re,  Christophe  L6on  Louis  Juchault  de,  a 

French  general,  was  born  at  Nantes,  6th  February  1806,  educated 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  (1824-2(5),  became  lieutenant  (1830), 
and,  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  African  war,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  (1837).  In  1844  L.  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  temporary  governor  of  Algeria,  with 
the  military  rank  of  general.  Owing  to  his  energy  and  skill, 
the  African  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1847.  During 
the  revolution  of  1848  L.  proclaimed  the  abdication  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  was  wounded  at  the  barricades  when  commanding 
against  the  mob,  and  took  office  in  the  Cavaignac  Ministry. 
After  the  coup-d'itat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  imprisoned, 
then  sent  into  exile.  In  i86o  L.  appeared  in  Italy  as  commander 
of  the  Papal  troops  during  the  War  of  Independence,  but  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Cialdini  at  Ancona.  He  died  nth 
September  1865,  at  his  chateau  of  Prouzel  near  Amiens.  See 
Pougesis,  Le  General  de  L.  (Par.  1866). 
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Lamp  (Gr.  lampas,  'a  torch,'  from  lampd,  'I  shine'),  a 
well-known  apparatus  for  producing  artificial  light,  by  burning 
oil  or  other  inflammable  liquid  saturating  a  wick  of  twisted  or 
plaited  cotton.  Lamps  are  of  two  kinds — (l)  Suction  lamps,  in 
which  the  oil  is  raised  from  a  reservoir  to  the  top  of  the  wick  by 
capillary  attraction ;  and  (2)  mechanical  or  pressure  lamps,  which 
have  a  contrivance  for  forcing  the  oil  to  the  burning  wick  in 
constant  proportions  with  unvarying  regularity.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  modern  lamps  date  from  the  in- 
vention, in  1784,  of  the  Argand  oil-lamp,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  was  the  burner.  In  it  a  cylindrical  wick  was 
used,  occupying  the  space  between  two  metallic  tubes,  through 
the  inner  of  which  a  constant  stream  of  air  passed,  securing  a 
more  complete  combustion  of  the  oil ;  a  glass  chimney  also 
was  placed  over  the  burner  to  increase  the  draught.  The 
flame  of  the  Argand  L.  varied  with  the  change  of  level  of  the 
oil  in  the  reservoir,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  the  Carcel  L.  was 
invented  in  1798,  in  which  the  burner  is  supplied  with  a  super- 
abundant quantity  of  oil  by  clockwork,  ensuring  a  brilliant, 
steady  flame.  The  Carcel  L.,  though  still  retained  by  Parisians 
as  the  standard  in  photometric  investigation,  is  not  adapted 
for  ordinary  use.  On  it  the  moderator  lamps,  invented  since 
1825,  are  based.  The  oil  is  stored  in  the  body  of  these  lamps, 
and  is  forced,  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  spiral  spring  on  a 
disc  floating  in  the  oil,  up  through  a  tube  in  the  piston  to  the 
burner  ;  and  in  the  ascending  tube  is  placed  a  'moderator,'  con- 
sisting of  a  tapering  rod,  to  control  and  regulate  the  flow  of  oil 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  spring.  The  principle  of  raising 
a  superabundance  of  oil  to  the  burner  in  the  foregoing  lamps, 
which  were  designed  to  burn  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  is  inap- 
plicable in  lamps  for  consuming  mineral  oils,  as  petroleum,  par- 
affin, naphtha,  &c.  These  liquid  hydro-carbons  are  so  largely 
composed  of  carbon,  that  to  prevent  smoke,  only  as  much  oU  as 
the  wick  can  suck  up  should  reach  the  flame  ;  and  to  consume 
the  carbon  present,  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  air  must  be 
afforded.  These  conditions  have  been  fairly  met  in  numerous 
varieties  of  mineral  oil-lamps.  The  brass  burner  of  the  most  com- 
mon household  form  is  shown  in  section  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  oil  reservoir,  which  may  be  either  of 
glass,  porcelain,  or  metal,  is  seen  at  A. 
Fixed  to  it  is  a  metal  cylinder  B,  perfor- 
ated with  numerous  small  holes  for  the 
inlet  of  air,  and  closed  at  the  foot  by  a 
disc  C,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  from 
below.  D  is  a  flat  tube  to  support  the 
wick,  and  having  a  hole  in  it  to  allow 
of  the  wick  being  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
notched  wheel  E.  A  perforated  partition 
F  is  placed  across  the  air  chamber  to  hold  f_ 
any  fragments  of  wick  that  may  fall,  and  (!A 
to  steady  the  currents  of  air.  B  is  cap-  -^^ 
ped  with  a  dome  G  which  deflects  the 
air  currents  on  the  flame  as  it  passes 
through  a  slit  on  the  crown  of  the  dome.  Around  the  dome 
is  a  gallery  for  supporting  a  glass  chimney  (partly  seen  at  H), 
to  increase  the  draught  through  the  air  chamber,  and  to 
shield  the  flame  from  wind.  In  the  '  Paragon  L.'  recently 
patented  by  M.  Dietz,  for  burning  petroleum,  there  are  two 
air  chambers,  from  which  an  abundant  and  well-regulated 
supply  of  heated  air  is  directed  on  the  lower  as  well  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  flame.  The  '  Anucapnic '  (Gr.  '  vifithout 
smoke ')  L.,  invented  in  1866  by  Messrs.  Rowatt  &  Son,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  glass  chimney  being  dis- 
pensed with.  The  burner  in  tliis  L.  is  provided  with  an  inner 
and  an  outer  dome,  which  cause  a  powerful  draught,  and  the  air 
in  circulating  between  them  becomes  so  hot  that  on  impinging 
on  the  flame  the  oil  is  completely  burned  without  smoke.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Silber  has  lately  introduced  a  L.  for  burning  purified 
petroleum,  which  gives  remarkable  results,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  most  of  the  purposes  of  illumination  for  which  gas  is  now 
used.  The  Silber  lamps  are  provided  with  modified  Argand 
burners  with  circular  wicks  of  varying  diameter,  and  the  petro- 
leum is  consumed,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  vaporised  condition, 
owing  to  the  lowering  of  the  oil  level  in  the  wick  case,  with  the 
eff"ect  of  greatly  increasing  the  illuminating  power.  The  supply 
of  oil  to  the  wick  is  regelated  according  to  the  consuming  power. 
Where  a  large  number  of  lights  are  used,  the  oil  is  distributed 
from  a  tank  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  to  a  series  of 
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little  cisterns  placed  on  a  level  with  the  lamps  to  be  fed,  ajid 
provided  with  automatic  mechanism  for  equalising  the  flow  of 
the  oil  to  the  lamps.  A  saving  of  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  cost  is 
effected  by  the  Silber  L.  over  that  of  gas,  reckoned  at  3s.  gd.  per 
cubic  foot.    See  Safety  Lamp. 

Iiamp'black  is  an  intensely  black  pigment  formed  of  the 
soot  deposited  from  the  smoke  which  results  from  imperfect 
combustion  of  various  substances.  The  finest  and  most  lustrous 
qualities  are  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  camphor  or  of 
various  oils,  but  common  L.  is  generally  made  from  refuse 
resinous  substances,  pine-tree  roots  and  knots,  &c.,  by  burning 
in  furnaces  specially  constracted  for  impeding  combustion  and 
favouring  the  deposition  of  soot.  L.  of  fine  quality  is  the  basis 
of  Indian  Ink  (q.  v.). 

Lam'prey  {Petromyzon^,  a  genus  of  fishes  forming  one  of  the 
two  genera  included  in  the  order  Marsipobranchii  (q.  v.).  In 
this  group  the  skeleton  is  very  imperfect,  and  is  represented 
chiefly  by  a  persistent  notochord.  The  skull  is  cartilaginous,  no 
distinct  cranial  bones  are  perceptible,  and  no  lower  jaw  is  de- 
veloped. The  gills  exist  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  sacs  or 
pouches  borne  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  opening  externally 
by  seven  apertures  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  No  limbs  (or 
paired  fins)  are  represented,  although  a  medium  dorsal  fin  con- 
tinued backwards  to  form  a  tail-fin,  is  developed.  The  mouth 
has  the  form  of  a  circular  opening,  with  a  number  of  horny  pro- 
cesses developed  in  its  margin.  The  round  form  of  the  mouth 
gave  origin  to  the  term  Cyclostomata  ('circular  mouth  ')  by  which 
the  L.  order  was  formerly  known.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  great  L.  (P.  marinus),  which  attains  a  length  of  from  16  to 
20  inches  or  more.  The  colour  of  this  species  is  olive-brown, 
spotted  with  dark  brown  and  black.  The  L.  adheres  to  fixed 
objects  by  means  of  its  rounded  mouth  ;  respiration  being  con- 
ducted by  the  gills.  The  lampern  (P.  or  Lampetra  Jluviatilis) 
is  common  in  many  English  rivers,  and  attains  a  length  of  from 
12  to  15  inches.  Its  colour  is  a  bluish-grey  above,  and  white 
beneath.  The  pouched  L.  [Geotria  Anstralis)  of  Australia  has 
a  large  dilatable  pouch  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  mud  L. 
or  sand  pride  (Ammocaies  branchiaOs)  is  a  doubtful  species 
of  L. 

Lampshells,  a  familiar  name  given  to  many  Brachiopodous 
molluscs,  from  the  shape  of  their  shells.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Terebrattila  have  in  particular  received  this  name  ;  one  of 
the  valves  being  deep  and  bowl-shaped,  while  the  beak  is  pro- 
minent, and  pierced  by  a  hole  for  the  protrusion  of  a  ligament. 
Many  fossil  species  of  Terebratulse  are  known — the  existing 
species  being  found  in  warm  seas. 

Lampyr'idae.    See  Glow- Worm. 

Lan'ark  (Cymric,  Llanerch,  'a  separate  piece  of  ground),  a 
market-town  beautifully  situated  near  the  Clyde,  29  miles  S.E. 
of  Glasgow  by  rail.  Handloom  weaving  is  its  chief  industry. 
The  Falls  of  Clyde  in  the  neighbourhood  attract  numerous 
visitors.  L.  unites  with  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  Linlithgow,  and 
Falkirk  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  5099- 
— New  L.  (pop.  973),  a  village  one  mile  S.  of  L.,  founded  in 
1784  by  the  father-in-law  of  Robert  Owen,  was  from  1815  to 
1827  the  scene  of  that  socialist's  philanthropic  labours. 

Lan'arkshire,  or  Clydes'dale,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Scot- 
land, occupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Clyde  (q.  v.),  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Midlothian, 
Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Renfrew.  Area,  889 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  765,339.  L.  stretches  52  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  34  miles.  It  is  judicially  divided 
into  three  districts  or  wards,  the  upper  (one-half  of  L. ),  of  which 
two-thirds  are  moorland  or  mountain,  producing  lead,  and  the 
middle  and  lower  wards,  which  are  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron. 
L.  is  mountainous  in  the  S.,  where  the  Lowther  Hills  rise  to 
2403  feet,  Tinto  Hill  to  2335  feet,  Rodger  Law  to  2257  feet, 
Culter  Fell  to  1 801  feet,  and  White  Craig  to  1425  feet,  undulating 
in  the  middle,  and  flat  in  the  N.  The  soil  of  the  arable  parts 
of  the  county  is  clay  with  an  admixture  of  sand.  In  1 876  there 
were  52,151  acres  under  com  crops,  18,441  in  green  crops, 
72,016  under  various  grasses,  and  in  permanent  pasture  100,217. 
Horses  numbered  7522;  cattle,  65,147;  sheep,  213,535, 
pigs,  8268.  Pasturage  and  dairy-farming  are  thus  more  general 
than  the  rearing  of  grain.    L.  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 


famous  for  its  fruit.  Its  breed  of  draught  horses  is  highly  valued. 
L.  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  mining  county  of  Scotland. 
Its  chief  industries  are  clustered  round  Glasgow  (q.  v.),  and 
include  cotton-weaving,  ironworking,  shipbuilding,_  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  woollens,  silk,  and  chemical  preparations. 
The  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament 

lian'casliire,  a  north-western  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
W.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  E.  by  Yorkshire,  N.  by  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  and  S.  by  Cheshire.  Area,  including  the  out- 
lying portion  of  Furness,  1884  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  2,819,495. 
It  is  entered  in  the  N.  and  traversed  along  the  E.  by  the  Pennine 
range,  but  is  flat  towards  the  coast,  which  is  indented  by  More- 
cambe  Bay,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and  Mersey.  The 
chief  rivers,  besides  the  two  last-named,  are  the  Lune,  Leven, 
Duddon,  and  Winster.  The  district  of  Furness,  detached  by 
Morecambe  Bay,  and  stretching  N.  to  Lake  Windermere,  is 
mountainous  and  picturesque.  Throughout  L.  the  chief  forma- 
tion is  carboniferous,  but  new  red-sandstone  prevails  in  the  W., 
and  is  lined  with  post-tertiary  deposits.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  a  fertile  loam,  and  in  1875  there  were  102,353  acres  under 
corn  crops,  and  50,126  under  green  crops,  while  73,336  were  in 
clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  532,955  in  permanent 
pasture,  exclusive  of  mountam  or  heath.  In  1875  L.  had  231,057 
head  of  cattle,  314,664  sheep,  34,348  horses,  and  38,443  pigs. 
The  chief  crops  are  oats,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 
L.,  however,  derives  its  great  importance  from  its  vast  textile 
and  mineral  industries.  It  is  the  greatest  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  world,  having  some  2000  factories,  employing 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  persons.  Since  1 770 
the  cotton  industry  has  developed  with  a  rapidity  that  may 
be  judged  by  the  eightfold  increase  of  the  inhabitants.  Man- 
chester is  perhaps  the  greatest  seat  of  manufactures  in  the  world ; 
other  leading  '  cotton  towns '  are  Preston,  Blackburn,  Burnley, 
Wigan,  Chorley,  &c.  (See  CoTTON.)  In  L.  there  are  also  large 
flax  and  silk  mills,  smelting-works  (see  Barrow-in-Furness), 
coal-mines,  &c.  Liverpool  (q.  v.)  is  the  principal  port,  and  ship- 
building is  carried  on  extensively  on  the  Mersey.  In  1871  the 
annual  value  of  all  property  in  L.  on  which  direct  taxes  were 
paid  was  ;£^27,923,o57.  Eight  members  of  Parliament  are  re- 
turned for  the  county,  and  twenty-four  for  the  boroughs.  The 
county  town  is  Lancaster,  and  the  principal  remains  are  the 
beautiful  Furness  Abbey,  date  1127,  and  an  abbey  of  the  same 
period  in  the  E.  of  L.,  township  of  Whalley.  Near  Whalley  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Stonyhurst.  See  The  L.  Library, 
a  critical  catalogue  of  works  on  L.  topography  and  local 
history,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Fishwick  (Lond.  1876),  and  a 
Glossary  of  the  L.  Dialect,  by  Nodal  and  Milner  (Lond.  1875). 

Lan'caster  ('the  town  on  the  Lune'),  the  county  town  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lune,  6  miles  N.  E.  of  its 
entrance  in  L.  Bay,  and  60  N.N.W.  of  Manchester  by  rail.  It 
is  a  picturesque  town,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  is  built  is  boldly 
crowned  by  the  castle,  now  used  as  a  jail,  parts  of  which  date 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  other  noteworthy  buildings 
are  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  many 
old  monuments  and  brasses ;  Christ  Church,  in  the  Second 
Pointed  style,  built  in  1857  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  convent, 
and  schools,  covering  an  area  of  two  acres  ;  Ripley  Hospital,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  150  boys,  endowed  and  erected 
in  1864  ;  the  Town-hall  on  the  market-place,  the  Custom-house 
on  St.  George's  Quay,  &c.  There  are  large  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  oilcloth,  besides  iron-foundries,  iron  shipbuild- 
ing yards,  furniture  factories,  railway-carriage  works,  and  steam 
marble-mills.  In  1875  there  entered  and  cleared  519  vessels  of 
80,924  tons.  The  Lune  is  here  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  and  by 
a  bridge  of  five  arches.  A  dock  at  Glasson,  5  miles  down  the 
river,  enables  large  vessels  to  discharge  their  cargo  into  lighters. 
Pop.  (1871)  17,245.  L.  was  disfranchised  for  corrupt  election 
practices  in  1867.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station.  In  Domesday  it  appears  as  Loncastri.  The  town  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  from  King  John,  and  vi'as  made  a  county 
palatine  by  Richard  III.  It  suffered  much  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  and  the  Parliamentary  War. 

Liancaster,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  68  miles  W.  01 
Philadelphia  by  rail,  has  thirty-three  churches,  a  theatre,  eight 
banks,  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  three  daily  and  seven  weekly  (two  German) 
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papers,  &c.  lis  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  (employing  1 700 
hands),  tobacco  (20,cxx),ooo  cigars),  and  lager  Iseer  (25,000 
barrels  annually).  There  are  also  large  foundries  and  iron  manu- 
factures of  every  description.  In  the  War  of  Independence,  L. 
was  the  meeting- place  of  the  '  Continental  Congress,'  And  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  State  government  from  1799  to  1 81 2.  Pop. 
(1870)  20,233. 

Lancaster  Gun.    See  Rifled  Arms. 

Lancaster  Herald,  the  second  in  point  of  seniority  of  the 
six  English  heralds,  whose  office,  instituted  by  Edward  III.  in 
1362,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  succeeding  to 
the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  was  raised  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  rank 
of  a  king-at-arms,  abolished  by  Edward  IV.,  and  finally  revived 
by  Henry  VII. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  born  in  Southwark  in  1778,  is  well 
known  for  his  enthusiastic  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
monitorial  system  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching  in  London, 
and  for  his  connection  with  the  bitter  controversy  which  issued 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Societies.  (See  Andrew  Bell.)  In  1805  L.  was  sum- 
moned to  an  interview  with  George  III.,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  him,  '  I  highly  approve  of  your  system,  and  it  is  my 
vifish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  should  be  taught 
to  read  the  Bible.'  The  subsequent  career  of  L.  was  sadly 
chequered.  In  1812  he  became  insolvent,  and  in  1818  went 
to  America.  He  died  in  poverty,  24th  October  1838,  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Lancaster,  Sir  James,  an  English  navigatoi,  born  about 
1550.  He  had  command  of  the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
East  India  Company  ( 1 600-3),  when  he  established  commercial 
relations  with  Java  and  Sumatra.  L.  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1620.  He  was  a  sanguine  believer  in  the 
N.  W.  Passage.  Baffin  named  the  sound  at  the  extremity  of 
Baffin's  Bay  after  him.  See  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  iii.,  and 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  i. 

Lancaster  Sound,  an  inlet,  250  miles  long,  stretching  W. 
from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Barrow  Strait,  and  so  forming  part  of  the 
N.  W.  Passage.  It  is  enclosed  by  North  Devon  Island  on  the 
N.,  and  the  minor  islands  of  Cockburn  Land  on  the  S.  Disco- 
vered by  Baffin  in  i5i6,  it  was  first  navigated  by  Parry  in  181 9. 

Lance  (Lat.  laftcea),  a  weapon  of  offence  consisting  of  a 
pointed  or  spear-head  fixed  to  a  long,  smooth,  wooden  shaft.  It 
was  in  use  among  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  soldiers  proved  a  most  effective 
weapon.  Several  European  cavalry  regiments  are  armed  with 
the  L.  ;  in  the  British  army  such  horsemen  are  termed  lancers, 
and  their  L.  is  9  feet  long,  with  a  triangular  spear-head  adorned 
with  a  red  and  white  pennon. 

Lance'let  (Amphioxus),  the  lowest  fish  and  Vertebrate,  form- 
ing the  only  representative  of  the  order  PIiary>tgohranchii  (q.  v.). 
It  has  no  distinct  skeleton,  the  spine  being  a  mere  cellular  noto- 
chord.  No  skull,  lower  jaw,  or  limbs  are  developed.  No  brain 
or  organs  of  hearing  are  present,  and  a  distinct  heart  is  wanting, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  contractile  dilatations  existing  on 
many  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  blood  differs  from  that  of  all 
other  vertebrates  in  being  colourless.  The  breathing  organs  of 
the  L.  consist  of  a  greatly  distended  pharynx,  the  walls  of  which 
contain  cartilaginous  filaments  and  are  perforated,  whilst  its  in- 
terior is  covered  by  a  delicate  ciliated  membrane.  Water  taken 
in  by  the  mouth  passes  through  the  slits  in  the  phalangeal  sac, 
aerating  the  blood  contained  in  its  lining  membrane  ;  whilst  it 
ultimately  passes  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  which  it  escapes 
by  an  opening  situated  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  known  as  the 
abdominal  pore.  The  digestive  system  is  simple,  and  the  liver  is 
represented  by  a  long  sac-like  organ.  The  mouth  is  a  longitu- 
dinal slit.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  horny  ring,  to  which  filaments 
or  cirri  are  attached — hence  the  origin  of  the  name  Cirrostomi, 
sometimes  applied  to  this  group.  No  kidneys  exist,  and  no 
lymphatic  or  absorbent  system  has  been  discovered.  The  L. 
attains  a  length  of  about  2  inches.  It  inhabits  sandy  coasts  and 
sandbanks,  and  has  a  tapering  body,  provided  with  a  lancet- 
shaped  tail-fin.  The  L.  has  of  late  years  been  regarded  with 
great  interest  by  biologists,  from  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  its  structure  and  affinities  in  supporting  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
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tion.  It  is  presumed  to  present  the  starting-point  of  vertebrate 
organisation. 

Lancelot  of  the  Lake  does  not  figure  in  the  earliest  legends 
of  Arthur  (q.  v.).  He  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Welsh  bards,  by 
Nennius,  or  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  is  therefore  a 
creation  of  the  later  romance  trouveurs,  and  his  adventures  form 
part  of  that  vast  superstructure  of  chivalric  fantasy  which  has 
effectually  hidden  from  view  the  historic  Arthur  of  Nennius. 
According  to  the  romances,  L.  was  the  son  of  Bar  King  of  Brittany, 
and  received  his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  carried 
off  by  the  witch-nymph  Vivien,  the  mistress  of  Merlin,  and 
brought  up  in  her  magic  home  within  the  bosom  of  a  lake.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Arthur,  and 
signalises  himself  by  unequalled  prowess  in  a  thousand  adven- 
tures. His  amour  with  Guinevere  is  presented  in  a  much 
coarser  light  by  the  older  poets  than  by  Tennyson.  The  first 
trouveur  that  handled  the  story  was  Chrtstien  of  Troyes  in  his 
La  Charette,  but  there  are  numerous  old  versions  in  French, 
German,  and  EngUsh. 

Lan'cers,  a  branch  of  the  English  cavalry  service,  armed  with 
pennon-decked  lances,  swords,  and  pistols,  and  answering  to  the 
German  Uhlans  and  the  French  Lanciers.  The  first  regi- 
ment of  the  latter  was  raised  in  1742  by  Marshal  Saxe,  on  whose 
death,  however,  it  lost  its  distinguishing  weapon.  In  1 801  the 
Third  Hussars  armed  one  of  their  squadrons  with  lances,  and 
Napoleon  in  1807  incorporated  a  regiment  of  Polish  Uhlans  into 
his  body-guard.  He  also  formed  four  regiments  of  L.  in  1807, 
which  in  1812  were  increased  to  nine,  with  a  total  force  of  10,000 
men.  All  these  were  suppressed  in  1815,  with  the  exception  of 
the  royal  guard,  but  were  shortly  after  reorganised,  and  at  present 
the  French  cavalry  includes  eight  regiments  of  L.  During  the 
American  Civil  War  a  lancer  regiment  was  raised  at  Philadelphia, 
but  soon  discarded  its  lances  as  ill-suited  for  the  thick  woods  of 
Virginia.  The  L.  were  introduced  into  the  English  service  to 
correspond  to  the  French  Polish  L.,  and  compose  five  regiments. 
See  Cavalry. 

Lan'cet  Window,  a  tall  narrow  window,  the  arch  of  which 
is  formed  on  an  acute-angled  triangle,  common  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Early  English  period  of  architecture,  or  from  1 190  to  1245. 
Originally  used  singly,  lancet  w-indows  came  to  be  grouped  in 
combinations  of  from  two  to  seven,  and  when  thus  combined 
were  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  large  arch,  the  space  between 
which  and  the  tops  of  the  windows  was  often  pierced  with  circles, 
trefoils,  &c. 

Lance-Wood,  a  strong,  light,  and  elastic  wood  believed  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  W.  Indian  species  of  two  genera  {Gtiatteria 
and  Dugiietia),  belonging  to  the  natural  orAtr  Anonacea.  L.-W. 
is  principally  used  by  coach-builders  for  shafts  and  carriage  poles, 
also  for  making  archery  bows. 

Lancia'no,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  Italy,  lies  on 
three  hills  6  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  100  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Rome.  It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  fine  bridges,  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  active  trade  with  Greece  and  Dalmatia. 
Its  muscatel  is  famous.  L.,  the  ancient  Anxanum,  the  '  em- 
porium of  the  Ferentani,'  had  in  the  middle  ages  great  manu- 
factures of  linens,  silk-stuffs,  and  needles.    Pop.  (1872)  8758. 

Land,  Transfer  of,  by  Registration  of  Title.  The 

Act  of  1S62  is  intended  to  give  certainty  to  the  title  to  real 
estates,  and  to  render  dealings  in  land  more  simple  and  econo- 
mical. A  register  is  established  of  titles  to  estates  of  freehold 
tenure,  and  of  leasehold  estates  in  freehold.  Upon  request,  the 
registrar  is  to  dehver  to  the  owner  of  an  estate,  or  of  any  interest 
in  land,  a  certificate,  with  a  list  and  description  of  encumbrances, 
charges,  and  liens  (see  Lien),  whether  or  not  registered  as  in- 
defeasable  title,  with  all  other  particulars  requisite  for  showing 
the  exact  nature  of  the  owner's  estate  or  interest.  Registered 
proprietors  desirous  of  selling  may  obtain  special  land  certifi- 
cates. Lands  may  be  conveyed  by  endorsement  of  certificate  in 
a  prescribed  form.  For  creating  a  hen,  deposit  of  estate  certi- 
ficate is  made  as  effective  as  deposit  of  title-deeds.  There  is  a 
relative  Act  for  obtaining  a  declaration  of  title,  by  petition  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  petition  must  set  forth  particulars  as 
to  encumbrances  or  interests  affecting  title.  A  certificate  is  to 
be  given  to  the  party  obtaining  a  final  declaration.  The  Acts 
are  limited  to  England. 
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Landau',  an  old  town  of  Rlienish  Bavaria,  on  the  Qiieicli, 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Heidelberg  by  rail.  It  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  has  an  important  tobacco  industry.  Pop.  (1875)  7579)  of 
whom  one-half  are  Protestants.  L.  was  a  stronghold  from  an 
early  period,  and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  seven  times.  It  was  captured  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1680. 
and  fortified  by  Vauban  in  the  form  of  an  octagon  in  1686. 
After  repeatedly  changing  hands  Ijetween  1702  and  1 713,  it 
remained  with  France  till  1815.  Its  walls  were  levelled  as  no 
longer  serviceable  in  1867. 

Land  Crab,  a  general  name  applied  to  those  species  of  Deca- 
fodoiis  Crustacea,  which  subsist  in  damp  situations  on  land,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  differing  materially  in  habiis 
from  the  ordinary  members  of  the  crustacean  class.  The  genus 
Gdasimis  (of  which  G.  ??tasionis  and  G.  bellcilor,  or  the  fighting 
crab,  are  good  examples)  contains  familiar  species  of  L.  C,  and 
the  racer  crabs  (Ocypoda)  are  also  well-known  ex.-imples.  The 
violet  crab,  or  black  crab  of  Jamaica  (Gecarchtus  Tiibuola),  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  L.  C.  These  creatures  live  in  burrows, 
which  may  be  distant  at  least  a  mile  from  the  coast.  They 
seldom  visit  the  sea,  save  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs. 
In  December  and  January  they  ai-e  at  their  best,  but  in  May  are 
I  poor  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.  When  they  proceed  to  the  coast 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  they  march  in  immense  bodies,  and  usually 
in  a  straight  line,  their  march  being  an  event  conspicuous  in  the 
calendar  of  the  W.  Indian  Islands. 

Landed  Estates  Court,  the  name  of  an  Irish  Court  ori- 
ginally called  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  It  was  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 848,  its  original  function  being  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  deeply  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland,  by 
granting  a  fresh  title  to  the  purchaser,  free  from  encumbrances. 
AH  having  any  interest  in  the  property  were  cited  to  appear,  and 
plead  their  claims  before  the  court.  Judgment  was  then  given 
upon  these,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  divided  accordingly. 
The  clear  title  brought  a  high  price  in  the  market  ;  so  that  it 
was  found  advisable  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 
unencumbered  land,  and  to  make  permanent  that  jurisdiction 
which  had  been  originally  meant  to  be  only  temporary. 

Landed  lyien.  In  criminal  trials  in  Scotland,  when  tlic 
panel  {i.e.,  the  accused)  is  a  proprietor  of  land  he  may  insist  on 
being  tried  by  a  jury  of  whom  the  majority  are  proprietors  of 
land ;  that  is,  according  to  the  law  term.  Landed  Men. 

Lan'der,  Richard,  an  African  explorer,  was  born  at  Truro, 
Cornwall,  in  1804,  accompanied  '  Clapperton,'  as  an  attendant, 
I  to  Sakkatu,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  published  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  in  1829.  Ac- 
companied by  his  brother  John,  he  discovered  (1830)  that  the 
Niger  entered  the  Bight  of  Benin  by  many  mouths.  After  pub- 
lishing his  Course  and  Termination  of  the  Niger  {t,  vols.,  Lond. 
1832),  he  set  out  for  the  Upper  Niger  on  a  trading  expedition 
wrth  two  steam-vessels.  In  a  collision  with  the  natives,  L.  was 
severely  wounded,  and  died  at  Fernando  Po,  27th  February 
1834. — John  L.  received  an  office  in  the  customs,  and  died  i6th 
November  1839. 

Landerneau  ('the  enclosure  on  the  water'),  a  seaport  town 
in  France,  in  the  department  of  Finistere,  on  the  filorn,  12 
miles  N.E.  ol  Brest,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  leather.    Pop.  (1872)  6285. 

Landes  ('heaths')  the  third  largest  department  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Gironde,  S.  by  the  Basses-Pyienees,  W.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  E.  by  Gers  and  Lot-et-Garonne.  Area, 
3599  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  300,528.    In  the  S.  and  S.E.  the 
surface  is  hilly  and  fertile,  and  is  watered  by  the  Adour,  and  its 
branches  the  Gave  de  Pau  and  Midouze.     The  rest  is  arid 
plateau  land,  diy  and  sandy,  here  and  there  dotted  with  sombre 
forests  of  pine  and  cork  trees,  and  fringed  along  the  coast  with 
extensive  etangs  or  lagoons.    From  this  desert  tract,  which  is 
about  the  most  thinly  peopled  in  France,  the  department  derives 
its  name.    The  inhabitants,  of  Gascon  race,  are  called  Parens, 
\      and  subsist  mainly  in  the  L.  proper  by  rearing  sheep  and  swine, 
I      and  by  charcoal  burning  and  cork  cutting.    The  shepherds  in 
I      the  marshy  districts  are  mounted  on  high  wooden  stilts.  No 
less  than  1270  sq.  miles  are  covered  with  forest,  and  77  with 
,      vines.    The  Vitis  de  Sable,  from  the  Maransin,  are  nearly  equal 
1      in  quality  to  those  of  Bordeaux  and  the  annual  value  of  the  total 
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vintage  is  ;i'l40,ooo.  In  the  S.  and  E.  there  is  also  considerable 
culture  of  wheat,  maize,  millet,  rye,  and  oats.  L.  is  traversed 
by  the  railway  Bordeaux-h-Bayonne,  and  by  branch  lines. 
Mont-de-Marsan  (pop.  187 1,  6964)  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  Dax  and  St.  Sever. 

Landgraf.    See  Graf. 

Landlord  and  Tenant.  By  common  law,  any  person  rray 
grant  a  lease  for  any  term  shorter  than  the  term  of  his  own  in- 
terest. A  lease  for  the  whole  term  is  rather  an  assignment  than 
a  lease.  A  lease  may  bear  date  as  far  back  as  the  parlies 
please,  but  its  date  must  not  be  subsequent  to  its  execution.  In 
husbandry  leases,  a  covenant  is  always  implied,  though  not 
expressed,  that  the  tenant  will  use  the  land  demised  to  him  in  a 
husbandhke  manner,  and  that  he  will  not  exhaust  the  soil  by 
neglectful  or  improper  tillage.  With  regard  to  Fixtures,  see 
thai  article.  An  outgoing  tenant  should  be  careful  not  to 
leave  any  ground  for  an  action  for  dilapidation,  otherwise  ho 
may  be  dragged  into  an  expensive  lawsuit  which  he  has  no 
power  to  avert  or  stop.  No  outlay  or  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  during  his  occupancy  will  be  allowed  to  set  off  the 
landlord's  claim  ;  and  any  amount  of  damage  awarded  will  carry 
costs  (case  of  Cooke  v.  knderson).  In  the  absence  of  express 
stipulation  in  writing,  the  tenant  cannot  set  off  any  debt  due  to 
him  by  the  landlord  against  so  much  of  his  rent.  But  the  occu- 
pier or  sub-tenant  may  deduct  the  ground-rent,  if  he  has  paid  it, 
from  the  first  payment  of  rent  due  from  him.  Notice  to  quit  is 
necessary  where  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  expiiy  of  the  tenant's 
term.  If  a  tenant  takes  possession  of  a  house,  he  is  bound  to 
retain  it  for  a  year  ;  and  though  he  may  sublet  it,  the  landlord 
—  unless  he  accept  the  sub-tenant — may  still  hold  him  bound  for 
the  rent.  The  half-year's  notice  to  quit  should  be  given  so  as 
to  expire  on  the  same  quarter-day  as  that  on  which  the  tenant 
took  possession.  So,  if  a  person  begin  to  hold  at  Christmas  and 
wish  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  notice  must  be 
served  on  or  before  Midsummer-day.  If  one  day  beyond  Mid- 
summer be  allowed  to  elapse  without  notice  being  given,  the 
tenant  may  be  compelled  to  hold  the  house  for  tiuo  years,  there 
being  no  intermediate  quarter-day  till  the  following  Midsummer 
on  which  he  can  give  notice,  so  as  to  end  his  holding  on  the 
same  term  as  that  on  which  it  began.  For  legal  method  of  en- 
forcing payment  of  rent  by  the  landlord,  see  Distress,  Eject- 
ment, Replevy  and  Sale. 

Lodgings. — The  law  between  householders  and  lodgers  is  in 
almost  every  respect  the  same  as  between  L.  and  T.  What  has 
been  above  stated  applies  to  both  kinds  of  tenure.  It  seems  that 
if  householders  who  let  rooms  with  attendance  do  not  keep  them 
clean  enough  to  be  comfortable  and  wholesomely  inhabitable, 
lodgers  may  leave  them  without  notice  or  liability  for  rent.  Thus, 
if  bugs  be  found  in  a  bed  after  entering  into  possession,  a  lodger 
is  not  obliged  to  stay  in  the  house  (12  M.  and  W.  52).  A  house- 
keeper has  the  same  power  to  distrain  the  goods  of  his  lodger 
for  rent  as  a  landlord  has  over  those  of  his  tenant.  See  I.ODG- 
ING-HOUSES.  For  Scottish  law  of  L.  and  T.  see  Lease,  Con- 
tract OF. 

Landlord's  Hypothec.    See  Hypothec. 

Lan'don,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  an  English  poetess,  was  bom 
in  Chelsea  in  1802.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  began  to  contri- 
bute verse  under  the  initials  L.  E.  L.  to  the  Literary  Gazette, 
which  at  once  captivated  the  public  fancy.  The  Fate  of  Adelaide, 
a  Swiss  tale,  which  appeared  in  1821,  was  followed  at  intervals 
by  Improvisatrice,  The  Troubadotir,  many  poems  and  sketches, 
and  three  novels.  In  1838  L.  E.  L.  married  Mr.  M'Lean, 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  but  died  October  15,  1839,  from 
an  accidental  overdose  of  prussic  acid.  Her  poems  are  instinct 
with  a  certain  tender  and  romantic  pathos,  which  betrays  the 
influence  of  Byron.  See  Blanchard's  Life  and  Literary  Remains 
of  L.  E.  Z.  (Lond.  1841). 

Lan'dor,  "Walter  Savage,  was  bom  at  Ipsley  Court,  War- 
wick, 30th  January  1775.  At  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
lie  attained  the  reputation  of  a  fine  classic,  and  at  twenty  published 
a  volume  of  poems.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to 
large  estates,  mismanaged  them,  sold  them,  and  went  in  1808  to 
Spain,  then  invaded  by  Napoleon.  There  he  equipped  a  body 
of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  and  marched  under  Blake  with 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  taking  offence  at  a  supposed  insult 
from  the  Britibh  envoy  he  returned  to  England  as  hastily  as  he 
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left  it.  He  married,  and  unhappily,  in  1811  ;  in  1812  unsuccess- 
fully contested  Monmouthshire  for  Parliament,  and  four  years 
later  took  up  residence  in  Italy,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  chiefly  spent.  His  chief  works  are : — Gebir,  a  poem 
{179S),  translated  into  Latin  (1802)  ;  Count  Julian,  a  tragedy 
(1812)  ;  Jdyllia  Heroiea  (1820)  ;  Latin  Poems  (2  vols.  1824) ; 
Imaginary  Coiiversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen  (5  vols. 
1824-29);  Citation  arid  Examination  of  Shakespeare  (1834); 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  and  A  Satire  on  Satirists  (1836)  ; 
Petitavierott  and  Pentalogne  (1837)  ;  Giovanna  of  Naples, 
Andrea  of  Htmgary,  and  Fra  Ruperto  (1840-41);  Poemata  et 
Inscriptiones  and  Hellenics  (1847)  ;  Last  Fruits  off  an  Old  Tree 
(1853)  ;  Scenes  for  a  Study,  Dry  Slicks  (l  858) ;  Hellenics  Enlarged 
(1859);  Letters  of  an  American  (i860).  L.  was  of  a  passion- 
ate nature,  and  allowing  his  pen  the  utmost  liberty  was  looked 
upon  by  many  readers  of  his  books  as  the  incarnation  of  unrea- 
sonableness and  extravagance.  One  or  two  of  his  fiercest 
pamphlets  have  dropped  out  of  sight ;  the  judgment  of  to-d?.y 
upon  his  writings  is  calmer ;  while  liis  friends  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  their  unanimous  testimony  to  his  lovable  and 
generous  disposition.  His  works  never  were,  and  never  will  be, 
widely  read ;  they  must  remain  the  delight  of  the  cultured  few. 
He  is  the  poet  of  intellect  rather  than  of  fancy  ;  indeed  Coleridge 
declares  him  destitute  of  imagination  in  its  highest  form.  But 
the  Imaginary  Conversations,  written  in  the  purest  English,  dis- 
play an  intensity  of  dramatic  genius,  an  exquisite  discrimination 
of  character,  a  ripe  scholarship,  an  abundance  of  wit  and  humour, 
and  a  wide  sympathy  which  give  them  a  place  among  the 
choicest  treasures  of  our  literature.  L.  died  at  Florence,  17th 
September  1864,  aged  ninety.  His  biography  was  written  by 
John  Foster  (1869,  new  ed.  1874).  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  published  by  Chapman  &  Hall  (7  vols.  1876). — Rev. 
Robert  Eyres  L.,  brother  of  the  above,  was  also  known  in 
the  literary  world,  chiefly  as  the  author  of  four  fine  tragedies, 
Co7mt  Arezzi  (1824),  The  Earl  of  Brecon,  Fai/Pi's  Fraud,  and 
The  Ferryman  (1841).  He  died  at  the  rectory  of  Birlingham, 
Worcestershire,  26th  January  1869,  aged  eighty-seven. 

Lands'berg  on  tlte  Warthe,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  river  Warthe,  83  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Berlin  by  rail,  has  great  woollen  markets  and  river  traffic,  and 
manufactures  leather,  woollens,  tobacco,  paper,  and  machinery. 
Pop.  (1875)  21,444. 

Land'scape  Gardening,  the  art  that  grasps  the  varied 
characteristics  and  surroundings  of  ground  intended  to  be  de- 
voted to  gardens,  public  parks,  or  other  similar  uses,  and  so 
plans  the  arrangement  and  adornment  as  to  bring  the  whole  into 
harmonious  combination.  What  Loudon  remarks  concerning  the 
flower  garden  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  namely, 
that  taste  must  be  the  principle  that  must  serve  as  a  guide. 
Embodied  taste  is  style  or  character,  and  the  art  of  the  designer 
is,  having  fixed  on  a  snitable  style,  to  follow  it  out  unmixed  with 
other  styles,  or  with  any  deviation  which  would  interfere  with 
the  kind  of  impression  which  that  style  is  calculated  to  produce. 
On  the  one  hand,  however,  to  bring  everything  to  geometric 
precision  is  objectionable,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  extravagant  attempts  at  wildness.  The  great  object 
must  be  to  exhibit  to  advantage  the  graceful  forms  and  glorious 
hues  of  flowering  plants,  shrub-,  and  trees  ;  to  create  pleasing 
eflfects  by  their  judicious  combination  or  by  their  disposal  over 
varying  levels,  to  use  them  in  the  enrichment  of  desirable  views, 
and  to  utilize  them  in  shutting  out  undesirable  piospects,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  all  cases  taking  full  advantage  of  all  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  selected  site  for  further  artistic  embellish- 
ment, by  the  introduction  of  rock-work,  water,  &c. 

Lands  Clauses  Act.  The  statutes  8  Vic.  c.  18,  for  Eng- 
land, and  8  Vic.  c.  19,  for  Scotland,  are  so  called.  They  pre- 
scribe the  law  applicable  to  taking  compulsory  possession  of  any 
one's  land  for  public  purposes. 

Land'seer,  Sir  Edwin,  the  greatest  of  English  animal 
painters,  the  son  of  John  L. ,  a  well-known  engraver  and  writer 
on  art,  was  born  in  London  in  1802.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor.  Plis  works  include  '  Low 
and  High  Life'  (1831),  '  Sir  W.  Scott  and  his  Dogs'  (1832), 
'Comical  Dogs'  (1836),  'Peace  and  War'  (1846),  'A  Dia- 
logue at  Waterloo'  (1855),  *  Deer  Stalking'  (1858),  and  a 
legion  of  equally  fine  pictures,  many  of  which  are  in  the 
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National  Gallery,  London.  Plis  magic  brush  encircled  his  dumb 
subjects  with  a  halo  of  almost  human  interest.  He  was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1827,  knighted  in  1850,  and  appointed  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1865,  an  honour  he  immediately  resigned. 
His  latest  effort,  the  well-known  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
attest  his  power  as  a  sculptor.  He  died  October  I,  1873.  An 
exhibition  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  of  his  works  took 
place  at  Burlington  House  in  the  spring  of  1874.  The  copy- 
rights range  from  £100  for  early  works  to  ;^3000  for  later  ones. 
See  the  Early  Works  of  Sir  E.  L.,  by  F.  G.  Stephens  (Lond. 
1868),  Memoirs  by  the  same  (1874),  and  a  series  of  elaborate 
papers  in  the  Art  Journal  for  1876-77. — Thomas  L.,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  above,  is  a  celebrated  line  engraver,  and  his  finest 
works  are  reproductions  of  Sir  Edwin's  pictures,  and  of  Rosa 
Bonheur's  Horse  Fair,  published  in  1861.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  Life  of  Bewick  (2  vols.  Lond.  1871). — Charles  L.,  another 
brother,  born  in  1 799,  is  a  painter  of  historical  subjects,  and  held 
the  office  of  Keeper  to  the  Academy  from  1851  to  1873. 

Land's  End,  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  and  the  most  south- 
westerly point  of  England,  at  the  toe  of  Cornwall,  8  miles  S.W. 
of  Penzance.  It  is  the  Penwith  of  the  Britons,  and  the  Belerium, 
Boleriu7n,  or  Aniivestceum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  Off  the 
headland,  which  meets  the  full  surge  of  the  Atlantic,  are  three 
small  islands,  one  of  which  supports  a  lighthouse.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  new  rock  lighthouse — the  Longships — was  laid  7th 
August  1871. 

Landshut'  ('land's  defence'),  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nieder  Bayem,  S.  Germany,  on  the  river  Isar,  37  miles 
N.  E.  of  Miinchen  by  rail,  has  manufactures  of  paper,  woollens, 
earthenware,  and  leather,  great  breweries,  and  trade  in  com, 
cattle,  and  hops.  There  is  a  church  of  St.  Martin  (about  1450), 
with  a  tower  462  feet  high.  The  university  removed  to  L.  from 
Ingolstadt  in  1800,  was  again  removed  to  Miinchen  in  1826. 
Pop.  (1875)  14,784  — L.,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Schlesien,  on  the  river  Bober,  30  miles  S.  by  W,  of  Liegnitz, 
with  manufactures  of  linens,  cottons,  and  woollens.  Pop.  (1875) 
581s. 

Landskro'na  ('the  crown  of  the  land'),  a  town  in  Sweden, 
in  the  liin  of  Malmohus,  on  a  large  harbour  30  feet  deep  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Sound,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Copenhagen,  and  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  interior  of  Sweden.  It  has  iron-foun- 
dries, and  manufactures  sugar  and  woollens.  In  1870,  1 189 
vessels  entered  the  port;  cleared,  I175.  Its  fortifications  were 
kept  up  till  1870,  when  its  castle  was  made  a  prison. 

Land'slips  are  dislodged  portions  of  cliff  or  slope  which 
have  slid  down  from  their  original  position.  The  undermining 
action  of  streams,  and  the  disintegrating  effect  of  freezing  or  of 
percolating  water,  are  the  usual  agents  in  producing  these  dis- 
locations. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  L.  occurred  at  Ross- 
berg,  behind  the  Righi,  in  1806,  when,  after  a  rainy  summer, 
thousands  of  tons  of  hard  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  slid 
over  the  sloping  beds  of  the  underlying  sandy  deposits  and 
across  the  valley  of  Goldau,  burying  four  villages  and  about  500 
inhabitants. 

Land'sturm.    See  Landwehu. 

Land  Surveying.    See  Surveying. 

Land-Tax  is  a  territorial  impost  introduced  in  its  present 
form  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The  method  of  raising  it  is 
by  charging  a  sum  on  each  county  according  to  the  valuation  of 
1692,  and  this  sum  is  assessed  on  individuals  by  commissioners, 
being  the  principal  landholders  in  the  county,  and  tlieir  officers. 

Land  Transport  Corps,  a  name  formerly  given  to  an  army 
corps  charged  with  the  transport  of  provisions,  war  material,  the 
wounded  in  battle,  &c.  It  was  dissolved  after  the  Crimean  War, 
and  its  place  taken  by  the  Military  Train  with  similar  functions. 
The  Military  Train  was  in  turn  disbanded  in  1870,  and  its  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Transport  Section  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  which  is  not  a  combatant  force. 

Land'wehr  ('land-defence'),  is  that  part  of  the  German 

military  force  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  standing  army, 
but  is  a  sort  of  militia  composed  of  those  who  have  already  served 
their  time  in  that  army.  It  was  first  organised  in  Prussia  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  Scharnhorst  in  1813.  Every  Prussian  subject  is 
enrolled  as  a  soldier  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  twentieth 
year,  and  after  seven  years'  seiTice  in  the  standing  army  he  enters 


the  L.  for  five  years  longer,  during  which  period  he  is  liable  to 
be  called  out  twice  a  year  for  practice,  and  to  be  re-incorporated 
in  the  regular  army  in  time  of  war.  An  exception  is  made, 
however,  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  can  pass  a  certam  examina- 
tion, and  maintain  himself  for  one  year.  He  is  next  enrolled  in 
the  '  Landslurm,'  of  which  he  remains  a  member  till  the  age  of 
fifty.  The  landsturm  is  only  called  out  in  case  of  invasion  of  the 
country.  By  the  constitution  of  April  1 871  the  Prussian  obliga- 
tion of  military  service  was  extended  to  the  whole  German  em- 
pire. In  1876  the  German  army  numbered  293  battalions  of  L., 
comprising  on  ihe  war-footing  250,244  men. 

Lane,  Edward  ■William,  an  English  Orientalist,  who 
for  life-long  devotion  to  study  worthily  bears  comparison  with 
the  great  Germans.  He  was  born  at  Hereford  in  1801,  and 
spent  many  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  induced  by  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  bore  the  main  share  of  the 
expense,  to  undertake  his  great  work,  the  Arabic  Lexicon.  The 
first  volume  was  published  in  1863  ;  four  more  appeared  before 
his  death  at  Worthing,  loth  August  1876,  and  the  remaining 
three  are  left  completed  in  his  own  manuscript.  He  also  wrote 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Alodern  Egyptians  (Lond.  1835), 
and  translated  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

Lan'frauc,  a  famous  Churchman  and  scholastic  theologian, 
was  born  at  Pavia  about  IO05,  studied  law  at  Bologna,  and  be- 
came a  skilful  advocate  in  the  courts  of  his  native  city.  Cross- 
ing the  mountains  to  France,  he  established  a  school  of  law  at 
Avranches,  but  in  a  journey  which  he  made  from  that  town  to 
Rouen,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  waylaid  near  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  by  robbers,  and  to  have  been  kindly  succoured  by  Herlouin 
the  knight-abbot.  More  probably,  however,  L.  was  drawn  to 
the  abbey  through  religious  impulse.  In  1042  he  took  the 
monk's  robe,  and  in  1045  was  appointed  prior,  and  founded  the 
most  famous  of  the  mediseval  schools — pupils  coming  to  sit  at  his 
feet  from  all  parts  of  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  the 
most  famous  being  Anselm  and  Pope  Alexander  II.  L.  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  reputation  for  orthodoxy  (1050)  by  the  expo- 
sure of  the  fallacies  involved  in  a  treatise  of  Berengar  of  Tours 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  'the  real 
presence '  was  denied.  L.  was  selected  by  William  the  Con- 
queror as  his  chief  adviser,  but  having  opposed  the  duke's 
marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  he  fell  into  temporary 
disgrace,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  him. 
His  courageous  bonhommie  re-established  him  in  favour,  and 
'from  that  time  L.  became  his  (William's)  minister  and  coun- 
sellor, whether  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  or  the  more 
daring  schemes  of  foreign  oppression  which  were  opened  up 
to  him  by  the  position  of  England.'  As  'the  fruit  and  seal 
of  that  reconciliation,'  L.  was  appointed  in  1066  Abbot  of  the 
house  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  where  he  established  a  school 
which  rivalled  that  of  Bee.  In  1067  he  was  nominated  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  but  declined  the  office,  being  necessary  to  the 
Conqueror's  schemes  for  organising  the  Church  in  England,  as 
a  check  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  feudal  baronage.  L. 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  after  the  completion  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  he  it  was,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  who  taught 
William  '  to  cloke  a  wrongful  aggression  under  the  guise  of  a 
holy  war.'  His  policy  was  one  with  his  master's,  and  the  two 
men  ruled  together  '  as  no  Pope  and  Caesar  ever  ruled  together 
in  the  imperial  city  itself  The  first  act  was  that  of  compelling 
the  Primate  of  York  to  make  full  submission  to  the  new  Primate 
of  Canterbury,  and  after  he  had  made  professions  of  canonical 
obedience  to  L.  they  went  to  Rome  for  their  pallia  (1071).  But 
it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  a  final  decision  was  ob- 
tained before  the  Papal  legate,  the  king  settling  the  superior 
jurisdiction  of  Canterbuiy.  After  this  began  the  undisputed 
ecclesiastical  reign  of  L.  Norman  churchmen,  men  upon  whom 
William  could  rely,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious 
houses.  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  originated,  and  the  usage  of 
holding  a  Convention  was  confirmed.  A  sterner  discipline  was 
established  in  the  monasteries,  a  more  vigorous  impulse  given  to 
learning,  whilst  the  local  duties  of  L.  were  administered  with 
diligence  and  detail.  His  reforms  were,  however,  accompanied 
by  much  injustice  to  the  English  churchmen  whom  he  found  in 
office  and  numerously  ejected.  Though  there  was  gain  in  eccle- 
siastical administration,  there  was  a  loss  of  sympathy  in  relation 
to  the  people.  '  L.  never,'  says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  became  a  natu- 
ralised Englishman.  .  .  .  Perhaps  his  character,  hard  if  lofty, 


his  devotion  to  interests  spread  over  a  field  far  wider  than  the 
isle  of  Britain,  hindered  him  from  ever  thoroughly  throwing 
himself  into  any  purely  local  or  national  position.'  After  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror,  L.  secured  the  crown  for  William  the 
Red,  but  his  influence  was  misdirected,  as  the  new  king  exhausted 
the  royal  hoard  in  profligacy  and  extravagance.  L.  died  May 
28,  1089.  Several  editions  of  L.'s  collected  works  have  been 
published,  the  latest  at  Oxford  (1844),  edited  by  Dr.  Giles.  See 
Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  vols.  iii.  iv.  v.  ;  Green's  Short  His- 
tory;  A.  Charma,  Z. ,  Notice  Biographiqiie,  Litteraire,  et  Philo- 
sophique  (1850). 

Lang'eland  ('long  land'),  called  from  the  15th  c.  to  the 
17th,  Lavind,  an  island  of  Denmark,  between  the  Great  Belt, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Little  Belt,  33  miles  long  and  4  broad.  Area 
107  sq,  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  19,631.  The  surface  is  wooded  and 
undulating,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  loam  in  the  S.  and  middle. — 
Rudkjobing,  on  the  W.  coast,  is  the  market-town.  Pop.  (1870) 
2785- 

Lang'enbeck,  Konrad  J ohann  Martin,  a  German  anato- 
mist and  surgeon,  was  born  December  5,  1776,  at  Horiieburg  in 
Hanover.  In  1804  he  became  professor  in  Gottingen,  and  in  1807 
established  there  a  surgical  and  ophthalmic  hospital.  He  died 
Januaiy  24,  185 1.  His  chief  writings  are  Nosologie  nnd  I'herapie 
dcr  Chiriirgischcn  Krankheiten  (5  vols.  1822-40),  Icones  Anato- 
miccB  (8  vols.  1826-39),  Handbuch  der  Anatomie  (4  vols.  1831- 
47). — Maximilian  Adolf  L.,  son  of  the  above,  was  born 
January  11,  1818,  at  Gottingen,  where  in  1845  he  obtained  a 
professorship.  In  1 85 1  he  removed  to  Hanover,  and  has  since 
remained  there  practising  as  a  physician  and  oculist.  His  chief 
writings  axe  JCiinische  Beitrdge  (1840-45),  Impfung  der  Arznei- 
korper  (1856),  Insolation  des  Metischlichen  Auges  {l^^ci). — Ber- 
nard Rudolf  Konrad  von  L.,  a  cousin  of  the  latter,  has  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  skilful  surgeon.  In  1847  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Berlin,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  general  staff  phy- 
sician in  the  Prussian  army. 

Langenbie'lau,  or  Bielau,  a  cluster  of  villages  in  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Schlesien,  32  miles  S.W.  of  Bieslau,  has  im- 
portant manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  and  beet-sugar.  Pop. 
(1875)  13,360. 

Langensalz'a,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sachsen, 
on  the  Salza,  1 1  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Gotha  by  rail,  has  a  medi- 
cinal sulphur  spring,  and  manufactures  woollens,  cottons,  and 
beer.  Pop.  (1875)  9484.  L.  was  (27th  June  1866)  the  scene  of 
a  conflict  between  a  Hanoverian  army  of  20,000  men  under 
King  Georg  V.  and  the  Prussian  advanced  guard,  gooo  strong. 
The  Prussians,  at  first  repulsed,  were  reinforced  during  the  night, 
and  the  Hanoverians  capitulated  on  the  28th. 

Lang'liolm  ('the  long  meadow'),  a  town  of  Scotland  in 
Dumfriesshire,  on  the  Esk,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Dumfries  by  rail. 
It  has  considerable  weaving  industries,  dyeworks,  and  flour- 
mills.  Pop.  (1871)  3275.  L.  is  an  interesting  old  Border  town, 
and  its  castle,  now  m  ruins,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  freeboot- 
ing  Armstrongs. 

Lang'horne,  John,  was  born  at  Kirkby  Steven,  Westmore- 
land, in  March  1 735,  and  studied  at  Clai'e  College,  Cambridge. 
He  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  teaching  and  writing  for 
the  press,  but  obtained  preferment  in  the  Church  through  the 
influence  of  his  wife's  relatives,  who  were  rich.  He  was  first 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  and  afterwards  prebendary 
of  Wells  Cathedral.  Of  his  prose  works  nothing  remains  but  his 
well-known  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  (1770),  executed  with 
the  help  of  his  brother.  L.  died  1st  April  1779.  His  poems, 
with  a  biographical  memoir,  were  published  by  his  son  in  1804. 

Lang'land,  William,  the  probable  name  of  the  author  of  a 
striking  and  powerful  poem  called  Piers  the  Plowman.  Of  the 
author's  Christian  name  at  least  we  are  sure  ;  he  repeatedly 
calls  himself  '  Will '  in  the  course  of  his  work.  The  authority 
for  the  surname  is  an  entry  in  one  of  the  Dublin  MSS.  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  14th  c,  and  a  passage  in  Bale  (16th  c. ).  All 
that  we  really  know  of  the  poet  is  to  be  gathered  from  allusions 
occurring  in  his  poem.  Assuming  the  credibility  of  these,  L. 
was  born  about  1332,  probably  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  in  Shrop- 
shire, received  the  education  of  a  clerk  or  scholar,  and  in  1362 
wrote  the  first  draft  of  his  great  work.  He  then  went  to  London, 
and  lived  in  Cornliill  for  many  years  with  his  wife  Kitte  and  his 
daughter  Calote.    About  1377  he  began  to  recast  and  expand 
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his  poem,  introducing  liLs  varied  experience  of  city  life.  A  third 
version,  of  somewhat  later  dale,  shows  him  still  in  London 
*  earning  a  precarious  living  by  singing  the  placebo,  dirige,  and 
the  'seven  psalms'  for  the  good  of  men's  souls.'  If  the  poem 
entitled  The  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  was  written  by  him,  as 
Mr.  Skeat  believes,  L.  was  alive  in  1399,  and  as  this  poem  is 
unfinished,  L.  may  have  died  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  Forty-three  MSS.  of  Piers  the  Plowman  still  exist,  all  of 
which  exhibit  the  work  in  one  of  the  three  forms  already 
indicated.  The  second  of  these,  dating  from  1377,  is  the  richest, 
most  graphic,  and  most  original.  It  consists  of  an  Introductory 
Prologue  and  Seven  '  Passus '  (=  Books),  which  may  again  be 
subdivided  into  two  portions  :  (l)  The  Prologue,  or  Vision  of 
the  Field  full  of  Folk,  of  Holy  Church,  and  of  Lady  Meed 
(Pass  i.-iv.)  ;  (2)  The  Vision  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  of 
Piers  the  Plowman  (Pass  v.-vii).  In  terse,  trenchant,  alliterative 
verse  he  paints  with  satiric  touch  the  motley  array  of  mankind 
gathered  before  his  vision  in  a  field  ;  but  in  the  main  his  stric- 
tures and  outcries  are  provoked  by  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
rather  than  of  the  world.  M  ilman's  words  (^History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  6,  p.  536,  ed.  1855)  are  both  eloquent  and  true. 
After  noticing  the  academic  revolt  and  defiance  of  Wiclif,  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  '  In  the  vision  of  Piers  Plowman  is  heard 
a  voice  from  the  wild  Malvern  Hills,  the  voice,  it  should 
seem,  of  an  humble  parson  or  secular  priest.  He  has  passed 
some  yeais  in  London,  but  his  home,  his  heart  is  among  the  poor 
population  of  central  Mercian  England.  .  .  .  Whoever  he  was, 
he  wrote  in  his  provincial  idiom,  in  a  rhythm  perhaps  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times  familiar  to  the  popular  ear  ;  if  it  strengthened 
and  deepened  that  feeling,  no  doubt  the  poem  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  strong  and  wide-spread  feeling.  It  is  popular  in  a 
broader  and  lower  sense  than  the  mass  of  vernacular  poetry  in 
Germany  and  England.'  See  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat's 
edition  (1869)  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series — one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  editing  to  be  found  in  the  English  tongue. 

Langnau',  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  16 
miles  E.  of  Bern  by  rail,  on  the  Ilfis,  an  affluent  of  the  Emmen, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  Emmenthal.  Weaving  is  the  main  in- 
dustry ;  there  is  a  market  for  cheese  and  linen  yarn.  Pop. 
(1870)  6214. 

Langres,  a  town  of  France,  in  Haute-Marne,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Marne,  and  20  miles  S.E.  of  Chaumont  by  rail. 
Among  its  historical  monuments  are  the  Porte  Gallo-Romaine, 
a  triumphal  arch  of  the  third  c,  the  Roman  church  of  St.  Didier, 
with  its  rich  collection  of  antiquities,  and  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Mammes,  dating  from  the  llth  c,  There  are  important  manu- 
factures of  the  finest  cutlery,  of  woollens,  leather,  &c. ,  and  a 
trade  in  iron,  cereals,  timber,  oils,  and  groceries.  Pop.  (1872) 
6822.  L.,  (me  of  the  oldest  towns  of  France,  was  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Lingo-nes  (of  which  name  L.  is  a  corruption),  and 
became  a  centre  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century. 

Lang'ton,  Stephen,  a  great  English  Churchman,  was  born 
some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c.  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris,  became  canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  chancellor  of  the  university.  In  1206  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  by  Innocent  III.  About  the  same  time 
the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  claimed  the  right  of 
filling  up  their  recent  archbishopric,  and  elected  Reginald  their 
sub-prior.  The  bishops  and  king  were  both  angry,  so  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Pojie,  who  confirmed  and  conse- 
crated L.  (June  1207).  John  declined  to  receive  the  arch- 
bishop until  May  1213,  after  having  suffered  the  effects  of 
the  papal  interdict.  In  July,  L.  absolved  the  king  at  Win- 
chester, exacting  from  him  an  oath  to  observe  the  promises 
made  at  his  coronation  to  maintain  good  laws  and  abolish  evil 
customs.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  barons,  and,  says  Mr. 
Green,  '  through  his  life  the  charter  was  the  first  object  of  his 
care.'  After  the  pope  interfered  to  quash  the  charters,  L.  was 
suspended  for  some  years,  but  in  1220  he  was  at  Westminster, 
and  crowned  Henry  III.  with  much  ceremonial.  During  tlie 
remaining  years  of  his  life  L.  interested  himself  less  in  current 
polhics  than  in  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
form. De  Benedictionibtis  and  De  Alaledictionibus,  Suinma 
Thcologia  and  Siunma  de  Diversis  are  treatises  attributed  to  L. 
He  died  9th  July  1228,  and  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  figures  in  the  early  contest  for  English  liberty.  See 
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Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (vol.  v.  1876),  and 
Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  (1875). 

Lan'guage,  the  outward  embodiment  of  thought,  includes  in 
its  widebt  sense  writing,  telegraphy,  speaking  on  the  fingers,  and 
all  other  modes  by  which  man  communicates  his  ideas.  It  is 
the  one  great  barrier  between  him  and  the  bnite,  for  all  cries  of 
animals,  manifold  though  they  be,  are  expressions  not  of  thought 
but  sensation,  analogous  to  our  exclamations  of  pain  or  joy. 
Whence,  then,  did  man  obtain  this  pre-eminence?  Is  it  innate, 
or  merely  acquired,  like  the  use  of  fire  or  the  arts  of  building, 
writing,  &c.  Is  it  a  work  of  human  art,  a  production  of  nature, 
or  a  divine  gift?  According  to  the  leading  philosophers  of  last 
century  L.  is  an  invention,  arbitrary  and  conventional ;  words 
are  artificial  signs  ;  and  the  varieties  of  human  speech  are  due  to 
different  nations  having  fixed  on  different  sounds  as  the  fittest 
signs  of  their  different  ideas.  This,  the  old  Thesei  ox  Historical 
theory,  is  that  which  was  held  by  Locke,  advocated  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  adopted  with  slight  modifications  by  Dugald  Stewart. 
By  it  daughter  might  stand  for  '  father,'  or  twenty  for  'thirty' — 
the  father  the  '  milker '  for  the  family,  or  thirty  the  product  of 
'  10  X  2 '  !  A  second  theory  regards  L.  as  a  production  of 
nature,  dependent  on,  but  not  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
powers  of  man  ;  like  the  art  of  swimming,  distinct  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  invention  of  a  life-preserving  apparatus,  and  on 
the  other  from  such  innate  faculties  as  those  of  breathing  or 
walking.  Its  advocates  all  hold  man  to  have  been  originally  in 
a  state  of  mutism,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
emerged  from  that  condition,  one  party  ascribing  the  constituent 
elements  of  human  speech  to  the  exercise  of  imitation,  the  other 
to  a  development  of  interjections.  These  two  theories  are 
known  as  the  Onomatopoeic  and  Interjectional,  or  as  their  op- 
ponents have  irreverently  dubbed  them,  the  Bow-wow  and 
Pooh-pooh  theories.  The  former  relies  on  such  isolated  words  as 
cuckoo  or  peewit,  but  stumbles  over  thunder  (root,  tan,  '  to  stretch  ') 
or  squirrel  ('shade-tail') ;  the  latter  derives  foul,fiitk,  and  fiend 
from  the  interjection  faugh,  but  fails  to  account  for  the  Sans./^', 
'  to  hate,'  of  which  fiend  is  clearly  a  cognate.  According  to  the 
last  and  now  most  generally  accepted  theory — the  radical — 
there  remains  in  every  L.,  after  we  have  explained  all  that  can 
be  explained,  a  certain  inexplicable  residuum  of  some  500  roots, 
each  of  which  is  the  expression  of  a  general  and  material  con- 
cept. Thus  the  words  spy,  spectacle,  species,  spice,  sceptic,  and  a 
host  of  others  can  all  be  traced  back  to  the  single  root  spec,  '  to 
see.'  Beyond  this  root  it  is  impossible  to  go,  nor  is  there  any 
intelligible  reason  why  it  should  convey  the  notion  of  seeing 
more  than  of  hearing  or  speaking.  We  must  simply  accept  it  as 
a  fact.  Call  them  the  gifi  of  nature  or  of  God,  roots  are  the 
postulates  of  speech,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  L.  had 
a  beginning  without  a  pre-existing  store  of  them  to  draw  upon. 
And  what  their  resources  are,  scanty  though  they  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  42,718  words  of  Chinese 
are  all  reducible  to  450  roots,  the  94,464  of  German  to  250  ; 
while  Hebrew  is  content  with  300  radicals,  and  Sanskrit  with 
1706  according  to  the  Sanskrit  grammarians,  but  in  reality  with 
less  than  one-third  that  number.  See  Philology  ;  Max 
Miiller's  Science  of  L.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1S62-64) ;  Sayce's  Prin- 
ciples of  Comparative  Philology  (Lond.  1874) ;  and  Whitney's 
Life  and  Grcnvth  of  L.  (New  York,  1 875). 

Langued  (from  Fr.  langue,  '  tongue '),  or  Lampasse',  a 
heraldic  term,  meaning  tongued. 

Langue'doc,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  was 
bounded  E.  by  the  Rhone,  W.  by  Gascony  and  Guienne,  S.  by 
Foix,  Roussillon,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  N.  by  Lyonnais 
and  Auvergne.  It  was  the  Gallia  jVardonrnsis  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  received  the  name  L.  (langue  d'oc)  from 
its  inhabitants  using  the  word  ac  (an  abbreviation  of  Lat.  hoc) 
for  yes,  while  the  affirmative  of  the  Romance  dialect  spoken  N. 
of  the  Loire  (the  langue  d'oil)  was  oil  (from  Lat.  illud)  modi- 
fied in  the  later  ati.  L.  was  finally  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  1361.    It  is  now  divided  into  nine  departments. 

Liani'adae,  or  Laniidse,  a  family  of  Lnsessorial  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Dentirostral  section  of  that  order.  The  bill  is  long, 
straight,  and  frequently  hooked  at  its  tip ;  the  wings  are  of 
moderate  sine,  the  tail  long,  the  tarsi  strong,  and  the  hinder  toe 
greatly  developed.     In  the  sub-family  Laniina  (including  the 
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typical  genus  Lanius,  to  which  the  shrikes  belong)  the  nostrils 
are  on  the  sides  of  the  bill,  and  the  hind  toe  bears  a  broad  pad 
on  its  sole. 

Lann'er  {Fako  Lauarius),  a  species  of  falcon  inhabiting  N. 
Europe,  and  rarely  visiting  the  British  coasts.  This  bird  is 
larger  than  the  Peregrine  falcon,  and  may  equal  the  Jer-  (or  Gyr-) 
falcon  in  size.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  is 
named  a  Lannerct.  The  name  '  L.  '  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
given  to  the  young  females  of  the  Peregrine  falcon. 

Lannes,  Jean,  Due  de  Montebello,  a  famous  French 
marshal,  born  at  Lectoure,  nth  April  1769,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  dyer  in  his  fifteenth  year,  joined  the  army  in  1792,  came  under 
the  notice  of  Napoleon  in  1794,  and  having  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  Millesimo,  was  made  a 
colonel  in  1796.  At  the  battle  of  Areola  he  led  as  general 
of  brigade,  at  Aboukir  as  general  of  division,  and  at  Acre  he 
was  wounded.  In  1799  L.  was  made  commander  of  the  con- 
sular guard,  in  1800  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army 
across  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  at  Montebello  he  exhibited 
the  highest  qualities  of  personal  bravery  and  generalship.  He 
acted  as  plenipoteniiary  at  Portugal  for  some  time,  and  on  his 
return  was  created  Marshal  of  France  and  Due  de  Montebello. 
L.  fought  with  eminent  coolness  and  ability  at  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
Eylau,  and  Friedland  ;  but  in  the  battle  of  Aspern  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.  Napoleon 
wrote  of  him  at  St.  Helena,  '  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
bravery  ;  calm  in  the  midst  of  fire,  possessing  a  sure  and  pene- 
trating glance,  ever  prompt  to  profit  by  eventualities,  passionate 
and  quidk  sometimes  even  in  my  presence.  But  he  loved  me. 
...  I  found  him  a  pigmy  ;  I  lost  him  a  giant.'  See  Rene 
Perin,  Vie  Mililairt  de  J.  L.  (Par.  1 8 10). 

Lann'ion  (Celt.  '  the  little  enclosure a  town  of  France, 
department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  35  miles  W.N.  \V.  of  St.  Brieuc, 
and  42  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guer,  has  a  harbour, 
with  trade  in  hemp,  grain,  and  animal  charcoal.  Pop.  (1872) 
5462. 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Third  Mar- 
quis of,  was  born  2d  July  1 780,  and  educated  at  Westminster, 
Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge.  He  graduated  in  1801,  in  which 
year  he  was  elected  for  Calne.  He  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Fox  (1806-7)  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1809.  A  staunch  Whig,  he  was  in 
opposition  with  his  party  for  twenty  years,  but  on  their  return 
to  power  in  1830  he  became  President  of  the  Council.  He 
filled  the  latter  office  in  every  Whig  Administration  till  1858, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  L.  more  than  once  refused  the 
premiership.  He  died  at  Bowood,  January  31,  1863. — Henry, 
fifth  marquis,  grandson  of  the  above,  born  in  1845,  was  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  (1868-72),  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(1872-74)  in  the  second  Gladstone  ministry. 

Lan'sing,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  84  miles  W.N.W. 
ot  Detroit,  on  Grand  River,  is  the  junction  of  six  lines  of  rail- 
way. It  was  laid  out  in  1847  with  fine  wide  avenues,  and  has 
sixteen  churches,  four  banks,  an  opera  house,  a  State  library 
of  20,000  volumes,  &c.  A  new  capitol  is  in  course  of  erection, 
at  an  estimated  outlay  of  $1,200,000.  There  are  extensive  iron- 
works, and  a  noted  mineral  spring.    Pop.  (1874)  7445. 

Lan'singburgh,  a  post  village  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  200 
miles  N.  of  New  York  city  by  rail.  It  is  perhaps  the  chief 
point  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  oil- 
cloth, and  crackers,  and  communicates  with  Waterford  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Hudson.  L.  is  named  after  Abraham  Lansing, 
who  settled  here  in  1771.    Pop.  (1870)  6804. 

Liantern  (Fr.  lanterne ;  Lat.  laterna),  a  portable  perforated 
case,  with  open  or  transparent  sides  for  the  emission  of  the  light 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  placed  inside.  Lanterns  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  the  frame  being  commonly  formed  of  metal,  and  the 
sides  of  bladder,  or  thin  plates  of  mica,  or  of  horn.  The  streets 
of  Roman  cities,  subsequent  to  the  2d  c,  are  believed  to  have 
been  lighted  by  lanterns.  A  mediseval  brass  L.,  having  five  rows 
of  fine  crystals  set  in  perforations,  is  preserved  at  Oxford.  On 
shipboard  lanterns  are  named  after  their  position,  as  the  poop 
and  top  lanterns.    In  Christian  art,  a  L.  is  the  attribute  of  St. 


Gudule  and  St.  Hugh.  A  la  lanterne,  a  C17  of  the  Sans-Culottes 
during  the  French  Revolution,  preceded  the  hanging  of  their 
victim  on  a  street  lamp.  L.,  in  architecture,  a  drum-shaped 
erection,  on  the  top  of  a  building  or  dome  to  give  light,  or  to 
crown  the  edifice. 

Lantern-Fly  (Fulgora),  a  genus  of  TTimipteroiis  insects  be- 
longing to  the  family  Fulgorida.  The  antennse  have  thiee 
joints,  and  two  simple  eyes  or  ocelli  below  the  compound  eyes. 
The  head  is  very  large,  and  the  body  convex.  The  hinder  legs 
are  long,  and  adapted  for  leaping.  The  vertex  or  front  part 
of  the  head  is  enormously  developed  to  form  a  long  snout-like 
process,  which  in  some  species  equals  the  body  in  length.  The 
Fulgora  lanternaria  is  found  in  Surinam  ;  the  F.  (  or  Hobiiius) 
candelaria  in  China.  The  average  length  of  F.  lanternaria  is 
2  or  2^  inches.  Many  entomologists  doubt  the  luminosity  of 
these  insects ;  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  from  the 
observations  of  Madame  Merian,  that  they  occasionally  exhibit 
this  property. 

lian'thanum  (symbol,  La  ;  atomic  weight,  93.6),  a  metal 
whose  silicate  occurs  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
.Serium  and  Didymium  in  cerite,  allanite,  orthite,  and  other 
minerals.  It  was  discovered  in  1839  by  Mosander,  who  named 
it  L.  from  its  having  long  escaped  notice  (Gr.  lanthancin,  '  to 
lie  hid  ').    Its  salts  are  colourless  and  unimportant. 

Lan'j'ards  (from  Fr.  lanih-e,  'a  thong'),  a  nautical  term 
for  short  ropes  used  for  various  purposes,  but  especially  to 
stretch  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts. 

Lanzaro'te,  the  most  north-easterly  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Area  325  sq.  miles;  pop.  17,500.  It  is  very  fertile,  producing  | 
the  finest  Canary  wine.  Droughts,  however,  are  frequent  and 
severe.  Among  the  hills,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  2000  feet, 
are  several  active  volcanoes.  The  capital  is  Teguise,  and  the 
chief  port  Arrecife. 

lianz'i,  Luigi,  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Monte  dell' 
Olnio  in  the  province  of  Maceiata,  June  14,  1732,  entered  the 
Order  of  Jesus  in  1749,  and  developed  at  Rome  a  taste  for  the 
remains  of  ancient  art.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order,  he 
received  the  sub-directorship  of  the  gallery  at  Florence,  where 
he  died,  March  30,  1810.  His  most  important  works  were 
Saggio  di  Lijigua  Etnisca  (3  vols.  Rome,  1789)  and  S/oria  Fit- 
torica  d' Italia  (Bassano,  1795  >  Eng.  trans,  by  Roscoe,  6  vols. 
1828).  His  Opert  Postume  appeared  at  Florence  (2  vols.  1 81 7), 
and  a  Biografia  by  A.  Cappi  (Forli,  1840). 

La'ocoSn,  a  Trojan  hero,  priest  of  Apollo  or  Neptune,  who 
strongly  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  their  city 
the  wooden  horse  left  behind  by  the  Greeks.  While  L.  and  his 
two  sons  were  standing  beside  the  altar,  two  fearful  serpents 
swam  to  the  Trojan  coast,  entwined  the  boys,  and  then  the 
father,  who  went  to  their  assistance,  and  all  were  killed.  The 
Trojans  believed  that  this  death  had  befallen  L.  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  thrust  his  lance  into  the  side  of  the  wooden 
horse.  A  magnificent  group  of  statuary,  representing  the  fearful 
death  of  L.  and  his  children,  was  found  in  1506,  on  the  side  ot 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  For  details  of  the 
legends  of  L.  see  Heyne's  Excursus  v.,  /Eneid  ii.  ;  and  for  an 
exposition  of  the  beauties  of  the  Vatican  group  see  Lessing's  L. 
oder  iiber  die  Grenzen  dcr  Malerei  und  I  oesie. 

Laodice'a,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Antiochus  Theos  in 
honour  of  his  wife  Laodice,  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meander,  on  the  small  river  Lykos.  It  was  a  place  of  exten- 
sive trade  and  great  wealth.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  at  once  rebuilt  by 
tlie  inhabitants.  Soon  thereafter  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  L.,  and  it  became  a  great  Christian  city,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  in  363  and  476  the  meeting-place  of  Christian  councils.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mahommedan  invaders,  and  is  now  in 
ruins,  the  extent  of  which,  however,  proves  its  former  greatness. 

La'on,  the  chief  town  of  Aisne,  France,  80  miles  N.E.  of 
Paris,  on  a  bold  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  whidi  is  a  branch  station 
of  the  Nord  Railway.  It  is  still  girt  with  remains  of  its  old  forti- 
fications, and  preserves  one  of  its  quaint,  barbicaned  gateways. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  of  mixed 
Roman  and  Gothic  style,  dating  from  11 15,  an  episcopal  palace, 
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and  a  chapel  of  ihe  Templiers,  assigned  to  the  I2th  c.  The 
library  contains  20,000  vols.,  and  MSS.  ranging  from  the  7th 
to  the  1 6th  c.  ;  the  museum  is  rich  in  Gallo- Roman  antiquities. 
L.  has  slight  industries.  Pop.  (1872)  8600.  The  ancient 
Bibras  of  the  Gauls  and  Lugdtinum  ('the  fortress  in  the  marshy 
land')  of  the  Romans,  L.  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals  in  407, 
and  by  Attila  in  451.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Franks  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  subsequently  the  residence  of 
the  last  of  the  Karolings.  Under  its  walls  Napoleon  was 
defeated  by  the  allies,  after  a  battle  of  four  days,  loih  March 
1814. 

Laou-tsze  {'  ancient  sage  '),  or  Lao-kiun  ('ancient  prince  '), 
a  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,  the  reputed  founder  of  one 
of  the  great  religions  of  China,  Taouism,  was  bom,  according  to 
the  Annals  of  Se-ma-Tsien  (70  B.C.),  at  Kuhien  (mod.  Luhien) 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tsou  (Hu-nan),  in  the  year  604,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  later  account,  565  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  filled  the 
post  of  archivist  under  the  Emperors  King-wang  and  Keng- 
wang  (530-510),  and  to  have  been  visited  during  this  period  by 
Confucius  (q.  v.),  who  marvelled  at  the  wisdom  of  his  answers, 
but  compared  him  to  a  dragon,  neither  fish,  beast,  nor  fowl. 
At  length,  appalled  by  the  disorders  of  the  Tscheu  dynasty,  L. 
mounted  a  black  ox  and  rode  away  towards  Thibet.  Coming  to 
a  pass  in  the  mountains  he  was  met  by  an  officer,  who  begged 
him  to  leave  behind  him  a  volume  of  instruction.  He  accord- 
ingly composed  his  famous  Tdo-te  king  ('  Road  to  virtue '),  and 
then  departed  to  end  his  days  in  some  unknown  solitude.  Un- 
like the  active  patriotism  of  Confucianism,  the  virtues  of 
Taouism  are  strictly  passive.  Its  followers  are  required  to 
withdraw  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  to  meditation  and  the 
contemplation  of  Tau  ('  road'  or  '  reason'),  the  one  great  cause 
of  being,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  supreme  deity.  So  far  the 
fundaments  of  Taouism  show  many  points  of  contact  with 
Buddhism,  but  in  modern  practice  its  whole  system  is  so  over- 
grown with  magic  and  superstitions,  many  of  which  centre  round 
the  elixir  vitct,  that  it  has  lost  almost  all  its  original  features, 
whilst  becoming  the  most  popular  religion  with  the  Chinese 
vulgar.  The  Ido-te  king  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Victor  von  Strauss  (Leips.  1870)  and  Planckner  (Leips.  1870), 
and  into  French  by  Stanislas  Juliein  (Par.  1840),  on  whose  work 
is  based  7'he  Speculations  of  L.  on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and 
Morality,  by  John  Chalmers  (Lond.  1868). 

La  Paz  de  Ayacuch.0,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the 
republic  of  Bolivia,  beautifully  situated  at  the  elevation  of 
12,226  feet,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Chuquiapo.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  14  other  churches,  a  university,  &c.,  and  carries  on  a 
large  foreign  trade  with  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Arica  and  Islay, 
with  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Arequipo  Railway  to  Puno  on 
Lake  Titicaca.    It  was  founded  in  1548.    Pop.  76,372. 

Lap'idary  "Work  (from  Lat.  lapis,  'a  stone')  is  the  art  of 
cutting,  polishing,  and  mounting  hard  stones  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  cutting  of  diamonds  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  art, 
not  generally  included  under  the  term  L.  W.,  which  deals 
chiefly  with  the  cutting  of  agates,  jaspers,  carnelians,  cairngorms, 
and  other  varieties  of  quartzose  stones,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rarer  and  more  valuable  precious  stones.  The  art  is  also  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  seal  or  cameo  engraver,  al- 
though the  materials  employed  are  the  same,  and  the  processes 
followed  are  analogous.  The  sphere  of  the  lapidary  is  thus  very 
much  confined  to  the  preparation  of  that  class  of  jewellery  and 
ornament  into  which  agates  and  the  other  ornamental  quartzose 
stones  largely  enter,  and  which  jewellery,  though  extensively 
manufactured  in  Birmingham  and  Germany,  is  distinctively 
known  as  Scotch  jewellery.  The  opaque  stones  for  this  class  of 
work  are  usually  prepared  in  thin  slices,  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  design,  and  set  in  a  backing  and 
sides  of  silver  or  more  rarely  gold,  while  the  transparent  coloured 
quartzes,  as  cairngorm  and  amethyst,  are  cut  and  facetted  like 
the  more  valuable  precious  stones.  For  the  preparation  of  ngate 
and  similar  stones,  three  processes,  slicing,  cutting,  and  polishing, 
are  required.  The  slicing  of  these  slabs  from  the  rough  agate  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  thin  disc  of  soft  iron  made  to  revolve 
horizontally,  the  edge  of  which  is  charged  with  diamond  dust  mixed 
with  oil.  Emery  powder  may  also  be  used  for  slicing  quartzose 
stones,  but  its  action  is  much  slower  than  that  of  diamond  dust. 
The  cutting  or  shaping  of  the  slices  is  effected  also  on  a  horizon- 
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tally  revolving  wheel  or  disc  made  of  lead,  and  fed  with  emery 
powder  and  water  ;  and  finally  the  polishing  is  done  with  tripoli 
or  with  putty  powder  and  water  on  wheels  of  tin  or  zinc.  Caim- 
gorm.s,  &c.,  are  cut  and  polished  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with 
special  arrangements  for  holding  the  stone  against  the  abrading 
and  polishing  surfaces,  so  as  to  produce  regular  and  equal  facets 
When  the  pieces  of  stone  operated  on  are  too  small  to  hold  con- 
veniently in  the  hand,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  cemented 
on  the  end  of  .short  slicks  or  rods.  See  the  works  of  Iving, 
Holtzapfel,  Dr.  Feuchtwanger,  ahd  Dr.  A.  Billing. 

Lap'is  Laz'uli,  a  rich  blue  mineral  crystallising  in  dodecahe- 
drons, and  consisting  principally  of  silicate  and  sulphate  cf 
alumina.  It  occurs  in  granite  and  granular  limestone,  and  is 
used  when  richly  coloured  for  making  vases.  The  finer  varie- 
ties come  from  Persia,  China,  Siberia,  and  Buchara.  When 
powdered  it  constitutes  a  most  beautiful  and  durable  blue  known 
as  ultramarine.  The  ordinary  ultramarine  is  prepared  aitifi- 
cially,  as  that  obtained  from  the  native  mineral  is  very  costly.  1 

Lap'itll8B,  a  Thessalian  people,  who  inhabited  the  mountain- 
ous districts  near  Olympus  and  Pelion.     They  were  descended  ; 
from  Lapithes,  son  of  Apollo,  and  brother  of  Centaurus.    In  \ 
the  war  which  broke  out  at  the  marriage  of  Perithous  and  Hip- 
podameia,  the  L.  defeated  the  Centaurs.    See  Centaurs. 

Laplace',  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de,  a  celebrated  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  born  March  23,  1749,  at 
Beaumont-en-Auge,  in  Normandy.  Carrying  to  Paris  letters 
of  introduction  to  D'Alembert,  the  latter  soon  obtained  for  him 
the  mathematical  chair  at  the  military  school  at  Paris.  Hence- 
forth he. devoted  as  far  as  possible  his  whole  attention  to  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  ;  but,  like  many  other  savans  of  this 
revolutionary  period  of  European  history,  he  became  embroiled  in 
politics,  in  \Vhich  he  evinced  singular  unfitness  and  deplorable  lack 
of  firm  principle.  He  died  at  Paris  5th  March  1827.  L.'s  fame  rests 
solely  on  his  attainments  in  science,  in  which  he  is  to  be  ranked 
almost  as  the  compeer  of  Newton.  His  great  work,  the  MS- 
canique  Celeste  (5  vols.  1799-1825),  is  a  systematic  development 
from  the  first  principles  of  dynamics  of  the  whole  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  The  theory  of  the  moon,  the  theory  of  the  satel- 
lites of  the  larger  planets,  and  the  theory  of  the  two  great  inequali- 
ties of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  handled  with  rare  power  ;  and 
attractions,  rotations,  and  tidal  phenomena  are  treated  by  methods 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  original.  The  Mkanique  Celeste  is  in 
great  measure  a  republication  of  various  memoirs  published 
during  the  forty  years  succeeding  1772  ;  and  a  popular  [i.e.,  non- 
mathematical)  exposition  of  his  results  is  given  in  V Exposition 
dii  Sy Sterne  du  Monde  {2  vols.  1796),  the  fifth  and  last  book  of 
which  contains  a  brief,  lucid,  and  accurate  history  of  astronomy. 
His  other  chief  wiiiks  are  Thcorie  Analytique  des  Probabihtes 
(1812,  3d  ed.  1820),  and  Essai  Pliilosophiqtie  sur  les  Probabiliies 
(1814,  5th  ed.  1825).  The  best  Enghsh  translation  of  the 
Mccanique  Celeste,  with  a  valuable  running  commentary,  is  by 
Bowditch  (4  vols.  Boston,  1829-38).  L.'s  (Ekitw  were  published 
in  7  vols.  (1843-47).    See  Fourier's  £.loge  historique  de  L. 

Lapland,  the  general  name  for  the  tracts  of  land  inhabited 
by  the  Lapps  in  the  N.W.  of  Russia,  and  the  N.  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  In  Sweden  the  distiicts  occupied  by  Lapps  are  the 
Lappmarks  Tornea,  Lulea,  Pitea,  Umea,  and  Asele. — 1  he  Lapps 
are  an  Ugric  or  Chudic  race,  with  a  language  closely  allied  to 
that  spoken  by  the  Finns  (q.  v.).  But  the  life  of  the  Lappish 
nomads  and  fishermen  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of  the 
agricultural  Finns.  Their  features  are  also  of  a  lower  type  ; 
though  the  common  accounts  of  the  low  stature  and  Mongolian 
ugliness  of  the  Lapps  compared  with  the  height  and  European 
beauty  of  the  Finns  are  much  exnggerated.  The  Lapps  sub- 
ject to  Russia,  called  Enare  -  Lapps,  also  Ter-Finns,  inhabit 
the  peninsula  of  L.  or  Kola  in  the  government  of  Archangel, 
and  scarcely  number  2000.  They  are  nominally  Christians, 
but  believe  in  witchcraft  and  other  superstitions.  A  form 
of  serpent-wor.ship  still  exists  among  them.  In  that  part 
of  Sweden  which  is  called  generally  'the  Lappmark,'  and 
which  stretches  as  far  as  Kjolen  (q.  v.),  dwell  about  6coo  Lapps. 
In  Norway  they  number  about  16,000.  The  Lapps  are  thus 
in  all  scarcely  24,000  people,  scattered  over  wide  deserts,  and 
speaking  three  distinct  dialects.  In  1865  there  were  in  Norway 
1000  persons  of  Norwegian-Lappish  descent,  and  900  half  Lapp 
half  Finn.    Of  the  Norwegian  Lapps  about  1600  keep  flocks  of 
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reindeer  on  the  mountains  ;  the  rest,  called  Solapper  ('  Sea 
Lapps  '),  have  fixed  abodes,  and  live  much  as  the  Norwegian 
fishers  on  the  coasts.  See  Ihie,  Lexicon  Lapponicum  (Holm, 
1780);  Ra'.k,  Lappish  Sprogloere  (Cop.  1832);  Stockfleth, 
Norsk- Lappisik- Or dbog  (Christ.  1852);  Thnmsen,  Ueber  den 
Einfluss  d(r  Cermanischen  Sprachen  auf  die  FintiischrLappi- 
s.hen  (Halle,  1870). 

La  Pls-'ta.    See  Afgentine  Confederation. 

La  Porte,  a  city  of  Indiana,  U.S.,  12  miles  S.  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  59  E.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  Indiana 
Medical  College,  and  has  fifteen  churches,  three  weekly  news- 
papers, and  a  public  library.  A  chain  of  seven  beautiful  lake- 
lets in  the  vicinity  attracts  crowds  of  summer  visitors.  Pop. 
(1870)  6581. 

Lapp'enberg,  Johann  Martin,  boin  in  Hamburg,  30th 
July  1794,  studied  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Berlin  and  Got- 
tingen,  was  made  (1818)  resident  representative  of  his  city  at 
Berlin,  took  part  in  the  Troppau  Congress  (1820),  and  became 
(1823)  '  Archivar '  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg.  In  1850  he  shared 
in  the  movement  for  the  restoration  of  ihe  German  federal  diet, 
and  died  28th  November  1865.  L.  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  research  by  his  Geschichle  von  England  (2  vols. 
Hamb.  1834-37).  An  English  translation  of  vol.  i.  was  published 
by  B.  Thorpe  as  A  History  of  Etigland  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings  (2  vols.  Lond.  1845),  ^""^  of  vol.  ii.  as  A  History  of  Eng- 
land under  the  A^orman  Kings  (Lond.  1857),  and  three  supple- 
mentary volumes  have  been  added  by  Professor  Pauli  (q.  v.). 
He  aLo  published  many  texts  and  tracts  relating  to  the  history 
of  Hamburg  and  the  Hansa  ;  Hatnburgisches  Urkiindenbiich  (i., 
1842)  ;  Zeiischrift  fiir  Hamburgische  Geschichte  (6  vols.  1841-66)  ; 
Chronika  der  Stadt  (Hamb.  1852-61);  also  several  on  the 
philology  of  the  German  tongue  ;  and  later,  Qnellensammlung 
der  Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Gesellschaft  fiir  Vaterliitidische 
G'schichte  (3  vols.  1862-65). 

Lapsed'  (Lat.  Lapsi)  were  those  Christians  who,  in  the  times 
of  persecution  of  the  early  Church,  complied  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  with  the  demands  of  the  authorities  to  take  part  in  heathen 
worship.  They  were  classified  as  (l)  Libellatici,  holders  of  a 
certificate  from  the  magistrate  that  they  were  not  Christians  ;  (2) 
Sacrificati,  who  had  sacrificed,  and  (3)  Thurificati,  who  had  offered 
incense  to  idols  ;  (4)  Idolatri  or  Blasphemati,  who  had  formally 
denied  Christ ;  (5)  Mittentes,  who  had  sacrificed  by  deputy,  and 
(6)  Traditores,  who  had  surrendered  church  property. 

Lap'wing  ( Vanellus),  a  genus  of  Grallatorial  or  wading  birds, 
the  common  species  of  which — V.  crista/us — is  also  popularly 

known  as  the 
'  peewit,'  from  its 
peculiar  cry.  The 
bill  is  straight, 
and  its  sides 
grooved  for  two- 
thirds  of  its 
length.  The  se- 
cond and  third 
quills  are  the 
longest;  and  the 
thighs  are  some- 
times feathered 
to  the  knee.  The 
hinder  toe  is 
short.  The  L. 
attains  a  length 
of  12  inches.  The  colour  of  the  head  and  crest  is  black.  Tlie 
sides  of  the  head  are  white  ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  black. 
Tlie  back  is  a  dark  green,  glossed  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  the 
under  parts  are  white.  The  food  consists  of  worms,  slugs,  insects, 
&c.  The  nest  is  simply  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  the  eggs, 
mimbering  four,  are  of  olive,  spotted  with  dark  brown.  Curiously 
enough  the  eggs  are  placed  with  the  smaller  or  pointed  ends 
together,  so  that  they  assume  a  crossed  appearance  when  viewed 
in  the  nest.    The  L.  is  readily  tamed. 

Lar,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Laristan, 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  174  miles  S.E.  of  Shiraz.  It 
is  a  decayed  place,  but  is  still  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
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and  muskets,  and  its  bazaar  is  the  finest  in  Persia. 
12,000. 


Pop. 


LarTjoard  (lo  bordo,  contr.  from  Ital.  qiiello  bordo,  '  that 
side '),  a  nautical  term  for  that  side  of  a  ship  which  is  on  the  left 
hand  of  one  standing  on  the  deck  and  looking  to  the  head. 
Port  is  now  substituted  for  L.,  as  less  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  starboard,  tlie  name  given  to  the  ether  side. 

Lar'ceny,  or  Theft.  L.,  which  is  the  legal  term  for  stealing, 
is  the  felonious  carrying  away  of  personal  property  with  intent  to 
despoil  the  owner,  without  employing  force  or  intimidation 
(see  Robbery).  When  the  abstraction  of  the  property  is 
without  aggravating  circumstances,  the  crime  is  si?nple  L. 
When  aggravated  by  circumstances,  as  by  being  committed 
on  the  person  or  in  a  dwelling-house  (see  Burglary),  the 
crime  is  coinpound  L.  By  felonious  taking  away  is  meant  that 
the  act  is  against  the  will  of  the  owner.  Mere  removal  of  goods 
from  the  place  in  which  they  are  deposited  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute L.  When  a  person  has  lawfully  obtained  possession  of 
goods  under  a  charge  of  keeping  them,  he  will  be  guilty  of  steal- 
ing if  he  apply  them  to  his  own  use  ;  but  if  money  be  entrusted 
to  any  one  for  a  special  purpose  and  lie  applies  it  to  his  own  use, 
this  would  seem  only  to  constitute  the  minor  crime  of  Embezzle- 
ment (q.  v.).  The  appropriation  of  money  entrusted  hut  not 
for  a  special  purpose,  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  not  criminal. 

A  wife  is  not  guilty  of  L.  in  taking  the  goods  of  her  husband, 
unless  she  commit  adultery,  in  which  case  she  forfeits  her  privi- 
leges as  a  wife.  Wild  animals  cannot  be  stolen,  but  animals 
enclosed  and  domestic  animals  are  subjects  of  theft.  Regarding 
the  human  body,  see  Graves,  Robbing.  See  also  Gardens, 
Stealing  from. 

Larch  (Larix),  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Coniferas,  closely 
related  to  the  cedars  and  the  spruce  and  silver  firs.  The 
common  L.  (Z.  Europcea),  a  native  of  Alpine  districts  up  to 
7000  feet  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  is  now  much  cultivated  as  a 
forest  tree  in  Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland,  and  is  available 
for  many  useful  purposes,  the  wood  possessing  the  advantages 
of  being  very  durable,  not  liable  to  rot  through  moisture,  nor 
subject  to  insect  destruction.  The  tree,  however,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  the  two  first  plants  grown  in  Scotland 
having  been  sent  from  London  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  1727, 
along  with  some  orange  trees.  AH  were  treated  alike  as  green- 
house exotics  for  several  years  until  the  h.irdy  nature  of  the  L. 
became  known.  The  growth  of  this  tree  is  rapid,  and  the 
height  attained  about  100  feet  (exceptionally  as  much  as  150 
feet),  whilst  the  pyramidal  form,  the  pendent  branches,  the  light- 
greeu  leaves,  and  the  purplish  cones,  render  it  a  very  orna- 
mental object.  The  bark  has  tanning  properties,  and  is  the 
base  of  a  tincture  employed  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and 
stimulant.  Venice  turpentine  is  also  yielded  by  the  L.,  as  is 
also  a  sugary  matter,  an  exudation  from  the  leaves  known  as 
manna  of  Briangon,  and  a  gum  termed  Orenburgh  gum  is  col- 
lected in  Siberia  from  the  scorched  stems  after  the  not  unfie- 
quent  forest  fires  in  that  country.  Two  American  species  of  L. 
(Z.  pendula  and  L.  temcifolia)  constitute  notable  features  in  the 
scenery  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  growing  to  a  large 
size  and  furnishing  useful  timber. 

Lard  is  the  fat  of  the  common  pig  prepared  by  melting  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  preserved  generally  in  bladders.  It  is  now  an 
article  of  commerce  in  very  extensive  use,  the  finer  qualities 
being  used  in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  as  the 
basis  of  ointments  in  pharmacy,  while  the  inferior  and  tainted 
qualities  are  employed  as  a  source  of  L.  oil.  L.  oil  is  a  veiy 
pure  and  limpid  fluid  obtained  from  L.  by  submitting  it  in 
woollen  bags  to  enormous  hydraulic  pressure.  The  supplies  ot 
L.  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  whence  in  the  year 
1874-75,  160,859,168  lbs.  were  exported. 

Lard'ner,  Dionysius,  LL.D.,  a  well-known  mathematician 
and  scientific  author,  was  born  at  Dublin,  April  3,  1793.  In 
1828  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
in  University  College,  London  ;  and  two  years  later  projected 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  natural,  physical,  and 
economic  science  by  the  most  eminent  authors  of  the  day.  .Seve- 
ral, on  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Heat,  ^r^c.,  are  from  his  own 
pen.    There  were  135  vols,  published  in  all,  under  the  name  of 
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Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopadia  (1830-44.).  L.  died  at  Naples,  I 
April  29,  1859.  He  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  Algebrakal 
Geometry  (1823),  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1825),  and 
of  manuals  (1851-56)  of  pliysics,  optics,  mechanics,  electricity, 
&c.  &c. — Nathaniel  L.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was  born 
in  Kent,  England,  6th  June  1684.  He  published  many  valuable 
and  learned  theological  works,  the  most  famous  being  The  Credi- 
bility of  t lie  Gosf^el  History  (5  vols.  1727-43),  Jewish  and  Heatlun 
Testimonies  (1764-67),  and  Letter  on  the  Logos  (1759).  He 
died  July  24,  1768.  L.'s  views  inclined  towards  Unitaiianism. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  in 
1815  ;  another,  in  10  vols.,  in  1828. 

Lar'es  (from  the  Etruscan  lar,  'hero')  were  the  departed 
spirits  of  ancestors,  who  were  worshipped  among  the  Romans 
as  tutelary  deities.  They  were  of  two  classes,  Z.  domestici  and 
Z.  publici.  The  images  of  the  former^  of  whom  the  Lar  fanii- 
liaris  was  the  head,  were  in  great  houses  placed  in  a  separate 
compartment.  Tliey  were  presented  with  some  portion  of  each 
domestic  meal,  and  were  specially  worshipped  on  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides  of  every  month.  Among  the  L.  publici  were  the 
Z.  prastites  and  Z.  compitales  (the  guardian  spirits  of  the  city)  :  the 
Z.  rurales  arvales  (worshipped  in  the  country)  :  the  Z.  viales 
(worshipped  by  travellers  on  the  highways),  &c. — The  Manes 
('  the  good  ones ')  were  the  spirits  of  the  departed  who  were 
raised  as  L.  to  the  dignity  of  divine  worship,  and  whose  festival 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  February. — The  Penates  were  the 
whole  household  gods  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  included  the  L. 
They  were  so  called  (from  pemis),  because  they  were  worshipped 
in  the  penetralia  or  centre  of  each  dwelling,  that  is,  at  X\\t  focus 
or  hearth.  As  in  the  case  of  L. ,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  public  and  the  private  penates. 

Lar'gesse  (Lat.  largitid),  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  was  money 
thrown  among  the  crowd  by  the  heralds  at  tournament?,  corona- 
tions, and  on  other  great  occasions.  Thus  we  learn  from  the 
Ceremonial  de  I'Vance,  vol.  ii.  p.  742,  that  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  '  during  the  festival  L.  was  cried  by  the  lierakls, 
who  bore  a  great  and  costly  vessel  of  gold.'  This  is  the  last  re- 
corded instance  of  the  practice,  but  an  interesting  survival  of  it 
lingers  on  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  where  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger  into  a  harvest  field  is  at  once  the  sign  for  '  hal- 
looing L.' 

Lar'go  (Ital.),  a  musical  term  indicating  slowness  of  rale,  and 
breadth  of  character. 

Largs  (Gael,  learg,  'the  slope  of  a  hill '),  a  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Ayrshire,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Clyde,  14  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Greenock.  It  has  some  fishing  and  weaving  industries, 
and  its  fine  beach  attracts  summer  visitors  in  great  number. 
Pop.  (1871)  2760.  Here  Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland  defeated 
Hakon  of  Norway  in  1263. 

Lar'idae,  the  gull  family,  belonging  to  the  oxAtx  N'atatores  or 
swimming  birds.  The  bill  is  straight  and  compressed,  and  the 
wings  long  and  pointed  ;  the  tail  is  also  long,  and  the  tarsi  have 
transverse  scales.  The  hinder  toe  is  usually  rudimentary.  In 
the  typical  gulls  [Larina,  genus  Larus)  the  bill  is  curved  at  its 
tip,  and  is  not  longer  than  the  head.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at 
the  sides  of  tlie  bill  near  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  tail  is 
even,  and  the  first  quill  is  the  longest.  The  chief  genera,  in 
addition  to  Larus,  included  in  the  family  L.^  are  Stcrcorarius 
(including  the  Skua  gulls),  and  Kissa  (includmg  the  kittiwake 
gull).    The  scissor-bill  gulls  form  the  genus  Rhyncops. 

Lariss'a  (Turk.  YenishehSr,  'new  town'),  a  town  of  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  of  Janina,  on  the  Salamvria  [Peneius]  60  miles  E. 
of  Janina,  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  has  twenty-four  mosques,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  whose  cathedral  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  form  with 
vineyard  cultivation  the  chief  industries,  and  there  is  a  lively 
transit  trade.    Pop.  30,000. 

Laristan',  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  is  210  miles  long  by  120  broad.  Its  n  orthern  por- 
tion is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  enclose  fertile 
tracts,  yielding  corn  and  fruits  ;  but  the  lower  country  is  a 
desert,  only  diversified  by  rocky  hills  and  sandy  valleys,  and 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  water.  The  chief  towns  are  Lar  (q.  v.), 
Tarom,  and  Kohgun, 
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Lark,  a  name  applied  generally  to  many  Insessorial  or  perch- 
ing birds,  but  distinctively  to  birds  of  the  section  Conirostr>>^. 
and  family  Friiigillidce.  The 
L.  forms  the  sub-family  Alau- 
dince,  in  which  the  wings  have 
their  tertiary  feathers  nearly  as 
long  as  the  primaries.  The 
claws  are  long  and  curved,  that 
of  the  hinder  loe  being  parti- 
cularly developed.  The  bill  is 
slightly  arched  above,  and  the 
nostrils  are  oval,  and  are  hidden 
by  feathers.  The  third  quill  is 
the  longest.  The  tail  is  of , 
moderate  length,  and  may  be 
slightly  forked.  Of  the  larks  the 
skylark  [Alauda  arz'ensis)  is  the 
best  known.  Its  colour  is  a 
brown,  of  varying  shades,  intermixed  with  white  and  yellow. 
The  average  length  is  7  inches.  The  L.  inhabits  fields  and 
open  lands,  and  in  its  upward  flight  appears  to  ascend  in  a 
spiral  manner  ;  the  spiral  widening  as  it  flies  upwards.  Larks 
pair  in  summer,  but  live  in  flocks  during  winter.  They  are  much 
sought  after  in  winter  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  The  food 
consists  of  insects,  worms,  &c.,  but  the  diet  in  spring  appears 
to  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter.  The  eggs  number  four 
or  five,  and  are  of  a  greyish-yellow  tinted  with  brown.  The 
young  leave  the  nest  before  they  are  fully  fledged.  The  song 
of  the  skylark  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  among  that  of 
the  biid-creation.  The  wuodlark  (A.  arborea)  is  of  smaller  size 
than  the  preceding  species,  and  the  tail  is  shorter;  a  light 
streak  existing  over  the  eye.  The  breast  is  of  redder  tint  than 
in  the  skylark,  and  the  under  parts  are  yellowish-brown.  The 
average  length  is  6  inches.  The  Otocoris  or  eared  L.  is  so 
named  from  the  ttlfts  of  feathers  borne  on  the  head.  Of  this 
genus  the  pencilled  L.  (O.  pencillatiis)  is  a  familiar  example,  and 
tlie  shore  L.  [O.  alpestris)  is  also  included  within  its  limits.  The 
former  occurs  in  Persia,  the  latter  in  N.  America. 

Larklia'na,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Shikarpur,  Scinde,  British 
India,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ghar  Canal,  6  miles  E.  of  the  Indus 
river,  and  150  miles  N.  of  Hydrabad.  Pop.  (1S72)  10,643.  It 
is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  province,  and  from  its 
gardens  and  treedined  roads,  has  been  called  the  '  Eden  of 
Scinde.'  It  has  manuf.ictures  of  silk,  cotton,  dyeing,  and 
leather ;  and  carries  on  a  large  transit  trade  with  Kelat. 

Lark'spur,  is  the  genius  Delphinium,  the  flower  spurs,  sug- 
gesting the  name  L.  or  lark's-toe  or  -claw.  There  are  about 
forty  species  distributed  through  the  N.  temperate  zone,  and  D. 
Ajacis  as  an  alien  or  colonist  is  sometimes  found  in  English 
corn-fields.  Several  species  are  common  in  gardens.  The 
genus  partakes  largely  of  the  acrid  properties  of  the  Ranun- 
culacese,  to  which  natural  order  it  belongs. 

Lar'naka  (near  anc.  Citium),  the  chief  seaport  and  trading 
town  of  Cyprus,  near  the  S.  coast,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Levkosia, 
exports  cotton,  silk,  wheat,  s.alt,  wine,  opium,  and  fruit.  It  has 
a  Greek  church  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  loih 
or  nth  c,  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  founded  in  1848,  but  is  a  dirty,  unhealthy  town. 
In  1873,  918  vessels  of  90,967  tons  cleared  the  port.  Pop. 
estimated  (1875)  at  6000.  Marina  or  Alikai  {i.e.,  '  the  salt-pits '), 
on  the  shore,  is  inhabited  by  Europeans. 

Laroche'foucatild,  Francois  Due  de.  Prince  de 
Marillac,  was  born  15th  December  1613,  received  but  a  scanty 
education,  as  his  father  made  him  enter  early  into  military 
service,  and  m  his  seventeenth  year  fought  at  the  siege  of  Casal. 
In  1632  he  was  exiled  to  Blois,  where  he  married  Mademoiselle 
de  Vivonne,  and  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  were  swallowed 
up  in  unsuccessful  political  intrigue,  and  in  a  protracted  liaison 
with  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  Richelieu  discovered  his  plots,  and 
he  was  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court.  Returning  thither 
after  the  Cardinal's  death,  he  was  still  kept  from  preferment,  and 
joined  the  army  under  the  Due  d'Enghien  to  forget  his  disap- 
pointments. At  the  siege  of  Mardik  he  was  seriously  wounded. 
L.  took  the  side  of  the  Princes  de  Conde  and  Conti  in  the  war 
of  the  Fronde,  and  occupied  Bordeaux  with  troops  (October  1 650) 
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In  July  1652  L.  was  again  wounded,  after  which  he  settled  into 
the  calmer  life  of  the  court,  and  gave  to  the  world  as  fruits  of 
his  literary  leisure,  Memoires  (in  1663-64),  and  Riflexiorts  ou 
Sentences  ei  Maximes  Morales,  avec  un  Disconrs  sur  les  Reflexions 
(in  1665).  The  Maximes  have  secured  for  L.  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  roll  of  French  ethical  writers.  '  He  is,'  says  Prevost 
Paradol,  '  the  most  profound  of  the  moralists  who  have  made 
war  upon  human  pride.'  His  maxims  bear  the  marlc  of  the  most 
incisive  insight,  and  a  pitiless  capacity  for  emotional  analysis. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  his  career,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  ethical  observations,  as  embodied  in  brief  paragraphs 
of  concentrated  sagacity,  should  be  summed  up  in  a  doctrine  of 
self-love.  L! amour propre,  P anioiir  de  soi,  is  the  key-note  of  his 
theory  of  human  conduct,  disinterested  virtue  he  can  nowhere 
recognise,  positive  and  negative  views  which  he  has  embodied 
with  authoritative  exactness  and  admirable  clearness  of  language. 
L.  died  at  Paris  17  th  March  1 680.  In  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  de 
la  France  there  is  an  admirable  edition  of  the  works  of  L.  by 
Regnier  (2  vols.  1875).  See  Voltaire's  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.  ; 
Sainte  Beuve's  £tudes  sur  La  Rochefoucauld ;  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  Lettres. 

Larochejaquelein,  Henri  du  Verger,  Comte  de,  was 

born  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Durbelliere,  3d  August  1 772,  adopted 
a  military  career,  and  in  1 79 1  was  an  officer  in  the  constitutional 
guard  of  the  king.  He  fought  at  Fontenay  (1793),  and  preserved, 
by  his  daring,  the  Vendean  troops  from  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Lufon.  L.  led  the  Vendeans  triumphantly  against  the  Repub- 
licans, and  took  several  towns.  He  was  killed  at  Nouaille, 
4th  March  1794.  Though  a  dashing  soldier  and  full  of  promise, 
L.'s  fame  among  his  countrymen  is  probably  kept  alive  from  the 
Cassarean  address  attributed  to  him  in  entering  battle,  '  If  I  ad- 
vance, follow  me ;  if  I  withdraw,  slay  me  ;  if  I  die,  avenge  me.' 
His  brother,  Louis  du  Verger,  Marquis  de  L.,  born  30th 
October  1777,  was  also  a  soldier,  but  was  in  the  West  Indies 
during  the  Revolution.  He  headed  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee 
in  1813,  but  fell  in  battle  at  Pont  des  Mathias,  4th  June  1815. 
His  wife,  Marie  Louise  Victoire  (born  1772,  died  1857), 
is  the  author  of  Memoires  of  the  first  Vendean  war,  of  which  she 
was  an  eye-witness.  See  A.  D.  Nettement,  Vie  de  Madame  de 
L.  (Par.  1859). 

La  RocheUe'.   See  Rochelle,  La. 

Larr'ea,  a  small  genus  of  Zygophyllacece,  of  which  L.  Mexi- 
cana  has  obtained  the  name  of  Creosote  plant,  from  its  repulsive 
odour.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  forming  a 
dense  and  almost  impassable  scrub,  thereby  constituting  a  barrier 
against  drifting  sands  in  the  desert  regions  of  that  country.  Three 
other  species  are  found  in  Chili  and  Paraguay. 

Larr'ey,  Dominique  Jean,  Baron,  was  born  near  Bag- 
neres  de  Bigorres,  July  1766,  studied  surgery  at  Toulouse  under 
his  uncle,  went  to  Paris  in  1787,  whence  he  departed  for  N. 
America  as  a  naval  surgeon.  In  1792  he  held  an  appointment 
in  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  his  '  flying  ambulances  ' 
brought  him  into  notice.  L.  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Military 
School  in  1796,  and  two  years  later  accompanied  the  French 
army  to  Egypt.  The  literary  result  of  this  was  his  Relation 
Historique  et  Chirttrgicale  de  V Expedition  de  I'Armee  d  Orient  en 
Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  published  in  1803.  After  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram  he  received  the  title  of  Baron,  and  (March  1812)  he  was 
nominated  chief  surgeon  of  the  grand  army,  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  Napoleon's  abdication.  At  Waterloo  he  was 
wounded,  and  after  the  Restoration  degraded ;  but  before  his 
death  became  surgeon-general  of  the  Hotel-des-Invalides,  and 
inspector  of  military  hospitals  for  Algeria.  L.  died  at  Lyons, 
25th  July  1842.  He  was  the  author  of  many  treatises  on  the  art 
of  surgery. 

Lar'va,  the  name  applied  in  zoology  especially  to  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  Insects  (q.  v.)  after  they  leave  the 
egg,  but  also  given  to  the  miniature  forms  of  many  other 
animals.  Larval  forms  in  modern  zoology  are  accounted  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  true  relationship 
and  descent  of  animals.  Thus  animals  which  exhibit  true 
affinities  will  as  a  rule  present  a  close  resemblance  in  their 
larval  state,  whatever  be  the  differences  or  distinctions  between 
their  adult  forms.  Of  this  the  Crustacea  furnish  good  examples. 
Thus  the  young  of  a  barnacle,  of  a  sacculina  (a  sac -like  parasite 
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on  crabs),  of  some  prawns,  and  of  many  other  crustacean  groups, 
present  a  close  resemblance,  and  appear  as  free-swimming 
bodies,  each  known  as  a  nauplius. 

Laryn'goscope.  The  L.  is  a  reflecting  mirror  so  constructed 
and  adapted  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  explore  the  recesses  of 
the  larynx.  It  was  not  until  1857-58  that  the  importance  of 
exploration  by  means  of  the  L.  was  generally  recognised  through 
the  influence  of  two  German  physiologists,  Drs.  Turck  and 
Czermak.  The  small  mirror,  placed  on  a  stalk  attached  to  its 
rhargin  at  an  angle  of  from  120°  to  150°,  is  placed  against  the 
soft  palate  and  uvula.  The  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  a  good  lamp 
are  concentrated  by  means  of  a  reflector  on  the  larynge.al  mirror, 
which  throws  the  light  downwards,  and  illuminates  the  parts  to 
be  examined,  reflecting  at  the  same  time  the  images  of  the  parts 
into  the  eye  of  the  observer  through  the  central  opening  of  the 
reflector.  By  means  of  the  L.,  the  trachea  or  windpipe  can  be 
explored  through  the  larynx,  and  the  condition  of  the  parts 
examined  with  the  greatest  precision  and  accuracy. 

Laryngot'omy  is  performed  by  making  a  vertical  incision 
in  the  mesial  line,  between  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  then  a  cross  cut  through  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane.  A  silver  tube,  curved  on  the  flat,  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  air-passage  and  retained  by  tapes  round  the 
neck.  The  operation  of  L.  is  occasionally  necessary,  in  order 
to  save  life,  in  cases  of  acute  disease,  more  especially  superven- 
ing on  chronic  laryngitis.  In  some  cases  the  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  necessary. 

Lar'ynx,  Anatomy  of  L. — The  L.  is  that  portion  of  the 
respiratory  passage  which  is  situated  between  the  pharynx  and 
the  trachea.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cartilages,  joined 
together  by  ligaments,  and  lined  on  the  internal  surface  by  a 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  in  the  ligaments  and  muscles. 
The  cartilages  are  the  thyroid,  the  cricoid,  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, and  the  epiglottis.  These  are  present  in  all  mammals, 
but  present  variations  in  shape  and  position  in  different 
animals. 

In  man,  the  thyroid  cartilage  consists  of  two  lateral  halves, 
continuing  in  front,  but  separated  from  each  other  behind. 
At  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  halves  an  angular  projection, 
more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  is  formed. 
To  this  projection,  in  the  male,  the  name  pomum  Adami  is 
given.  From  the  posterior  or  free  borders  of  the  cartilage  there 
projects  upwards  and  downwards  two  processes  ;  the  upper  are 
connected  with  the  hyoid  howe  by  means  of  ligaments,  the  lower 
are  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  and  each  presents  at  the 
tip  a  small  smooth  surface  for  articulation  with  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

The  cricoid  cartilage  is  in  shape  like  a  signet  ring,  the  broad 
part  of  the  ring  being  situated  behind.  It  is  placed  between 
the  thyroid  cartilage  above  and  the  trachea  below.  Upon  the 
upper  border  of  this  ring,  posteriorly,  there  are  two  convex  oral 
articular  surfaces  upon  which  the  arytenoid  cartilages  rest. 
Upon  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  ring  there  are 
the  surfaces  for  the  articulation  with  the  inferior  processes  or 
cornua  of  the  tliyroid  cartilages. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages,  two  in  number,  are  three-sided  pyra- 
mids about  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  bases  of  which  rest  upon 
the  oral  surfaces  on  the  cricoid  cartilages.  The  surfaces  are 
named,  from  their  position,  anterior,  internal,  and  posterior. 
Upon  the  anterior  surface  there  is  a  slight  projection  to  which 
the  false  vocal  cord  is  attached.  The  external  margin  of  each  is 
rounded  and  gives  attachment  to  muscles ;  the  anteripr  is  pointed, 
and  has  extending  from  it,  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  a  ligament, 
the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments.  As  these  ligaments  are 
the  essential  parts  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  they  are  called 
the  true  vocal  cords. 

The  epiglottis  is  a  leaf-like  cartilage  which,  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  covers  over  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx. 
Ordinarily  it  projects  upwards  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It 
is  connected  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  with  the  tongue  with 
fibrous  tissue,  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  Besides  these  carti- 
lages, there  are  four  other  cartilages  which  are  small  and  not  so 
important.  Two  of  these  surmount  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
are  called  the  cornicula  laryngis  ;  the  other  two  are  placed  be- 
tween the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglottis,  and  situated  in 
the  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  extends  between  these 
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parts.  To  these  cartilages  the  name  of  cuneiform  cartilages  has 
been  applied. 

Ligaments  and  joints  of  Z.— The  thyroid  cartilage  is  connected 
with  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  thin  broad  membrane,  the  thyro-hyoid 
ligament,  situated  in  the  middle  line.  The  lateral  thyro-hyoid 
ligaments,  two  rounded  cords  which  frequently  contain  cartilage, 


Cartilages  of  the  Larynx  seen  from 
behind  and  on  the  right.  (Bishop.) 

h,  i,  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the  right  ala 
is  seen  foreshortened  ;  below  the 
oblique  line  on  its  outer  surface  ;  b, 
superior,  and  c,  inferior  Cbrnu  of  the 
right  side  ;  d,  cricoid  cartilage  ;  to 
the  left  of  anterior  narrow  part 
of  the  ring  ;  a,  a,  arytenoid  carti- 
lages ;  f,  f,  epiglottis,  the  lines 
puint  to  little  pits  (for  glands)  on  its 
surface. 


Side  View  of  the  Larynx  after 
removal  of  the  Left  Ala  of  the 
Thyroid  Cartilage.  (Bishop.) 

The  upper  thin  part  of  the  left 
thyro-arytenoid  niusgle  has 
been  removed  to  show  the 
lower  part,  d,  supporting  the 
vocal  cord  ;  c,  a,  inner  sur- 
face of  right  ala  of  thyroid  ; 

b^  arytenoid  cartilages ;  d, 
the  small  thyro  -  arytenoid 
muscle  of  Soemmering  some- 
times present ;  ^,  posterior, 
and  lateral  ciico-arytenoid 
muscles  of  the  left  side  ;  «, 
cricoid  cartilage  ;  trachea. 

unite  the  superior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  greater 
cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  articulation  between  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  capsular  ligament.  The  movement  allowed  in  this 
joint  is  of  a  rotatory  character,  the  thyroid  carlilage  revolving 
upon  its  inferior  cornua.  A  broad  membrane,  composed  of 
elastic  fibres,  also  connects  the  two  cartilages.  This  is  the  cr/Vf- 
thyroid  membrane.  The  joint  between  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid 
cartilages  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  and  strengthened  by 
fibres  surrounding  the  joint.  The  movement  allowed  is  con- 
siderable, and  consists  principally  in  such  changes  as  result  in 
the  approximation  and  separation  of  the  anterior  angles  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  connected 
with  the  thyroid  cartilages  by  the  inferior  and  superior  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments  already  mentioned. 

Muscles  of  L. — The  muscles  which  move  the  cartilages  of 
the  L.  upon  each  other  are  called  intrinsic  muscles.  There  are 
five  pairs  and  one  single  muscle.  Passing  between  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages  on  each  side,  there  is  the  crico-ihyroid 
muscle,  which  by  its  action  will  tend  to  depress  the  thyroid 
cartilage  upon  the  cricoid,  and  in  doing  this  will  tighten  the  in- 
ferior thyro-arytenoid  ligament  or  true  vocal  cord.  Extending 
from  the  back  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  external  angle 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  there  is  on  each  side  the  posterior 
crico-arytenoid  muscle.  The  diiection  of  the  fibres  is  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  when  in  action  the  external  angles  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  will  be  pulled  towards  each  other,  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  will  perform  the  movement  of  rotation,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  the  anterior  angles,  bearing  the  true  vocal  cords, 
will  be  separated  from  each  other.  Acting  as  antagonists  to  the 
last  muscles,  there  is,  on  each  side,  a  muscle  passing,  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  in  front,  backwards  to  be  attached  to  the  external 
angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  By  pulling  forwards  the  external 
angles  these  muscles  will  approximate  the  anterior  angles  to  each 
other.  These  are  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  ?nuscles.  Passing 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  there  is  the  single  muscle,  the 
arytenoid  muscle.  This  muscle  draws  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
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together,  and  in  doing  so  will  approximate  the  vocal  cords. 
Lastly,  acting  as  antagonists  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  there 
are  two  muscles,  the  thyro-aiytenoid  muscles,  which,  passing 
from  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  front  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  will  draw  the  latter  towards  the  former, 
and  by  doing  so  will  slacken  the  vocal  cords.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  L.  lines  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  L.  It  pre- 
sents numerous  folds,  owing  to  its  very  loose  attachment  to  the 
muscles.  The  portion  covering  the  epiglottis  and  true  vocal 
cords  is,  however,  closely  connected  with  these  parts.  It  is  also 
tliinner  in  these  situations,  so  that  the  white  ligaments  forming  the 
vocal  cords  may  be  seen  through  the  mucous  membrane.  At  the 
point  where  the  mucous  membrane  passes  from  the  epiglottis  to 
the  tips  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  there  is  formed,  on  each  side,  a 
marked  fold.  This  fold,  which  consists  of  two  layers  of  mucous 
membrane,  separated  by  a  few  fibrous  bands,  forms  the  lateral 
boundary  of  the  siipenor  opening  of  the  L.,  or  the  opening  by 
which  the  L.  communicates  with  the  pharynx.  Between  the 
true  and  false  vocal  cords  the  mucous  membrane  lines  a  recess 
called  the  ventricle  of  the  L.  The  character  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies.  Situated  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  opening,  by  their  ducts,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane,  there  are  numerous  glands  whose 
function  it  is  to  secrete  sufficient  mucus  to  keep  the  parts  moist. 
These  glands  are  especially  abundant  in  the  ventiicles  of  the  L. 

Nerves  of  L. — The  L.  derives  its  nerve  supply  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  L.,  the  crico-thyroid  and  in  part  the  arytenoid  muscles 
are  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  branch ;  the  other 
muscles  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch. 

Diseases  of  the  L. — The  principal  D.  of  the  L.  are  acute, 
chronic,  and  oedematous  laryngitis,  aphonia,  necrosis  of  the 
laryngeqj  cartilages,  and  polypi  in  the  L.  Laryngitis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  L.,  whether  it  be  acute  or  chronic,  is  chiefly 
seated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
affection,  as  the  rima  glottidis,  the  narrow  chink  through  which 
respiration  is  effected,  becomes  readily  occluded,  and  causes 
asphyxia.  This  occlusion  may  be  caused  by  swelling  of  the  lips 
of  the  glottis,  effusion  of  plastic  matter  within  or  upon  them,  or 
by  spasms  in  the  L.  In  acute  L.  there  are  the  usual  symptoms 
of  local  inflammation — pain  and  tenderness  on  pressing,  more 
especially  about  the  pomum  Adami  ;  difficult  and  painful  deglu- 
tition ;  dyspnoea,  often  of  a  sp.asmodic  character,  from  interfer- 
ence with  the  proper  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  ;  and,  when 
it  proves  fatal,  the  acute  generally  runs  into  the  oedematous 
form  of  L.  In  (edematous  L.  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  chronic 
D.  of  the  L.,  but  it  is  sometimes  of  an  eiysipelatous  character, 
resulting  from  exposure  to  infection.  The  fauces  are  reddened, 
dusky,  and  swollen  ;  the  dyspnoea  and  hoarseness  is  early  and 
excessive  ;  there  is  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  the  epiglot- 
tis is  rigid  and  turgid,  the  infiltration  being  principally  confined 
to  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue  round  the  epiglottis,  but  never 
extending  below  the  true  vocal  cords.  In  acute  L.  the  treat- 
ment should  be  actively  antiphlogistic,  and  free  blood-letting 
should  be  practised  by  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  L.  In 
oedematous  L.  the  same  plan  should  be  followed,  though  it  is  less 
serviceable,  and  relief  may  be  afforded  by  scarification  about  the 
root  of  the  epiglottis,  the  sides  of  the  glottis,  and  the  back  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  L.  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  some 
of  which  are  incurable,  resulting  in  permanent  impairment  of 
the  voice,  or  alteration  in  the  use  of  the  L.,  as  Aphonia  (q.  v.), 
or  clergyman's  sore  throat.  The  treatment  of  chronic  L.  is 
usually  conducted  by  the  topical  application  of  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  a  throat  sponge  firmly  attached  to 
a  curved  whalebone  stick.  In  some  cases,  a  few  drops  of  the 
solution  are  introduced  by  means  of  a  strong  glass  tube,  bent 
nearly  at  right  angles  about  an  inch  from  one  extremity,  or  the 
solution  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  laryngeal  syringe. 
See  Diseases  of  the  L.,  by  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  in  Keynoltf  s 
System  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.,  and  Traite  Pratique  des  Maladies 
du  L.,  par  Ch.  Fauvel  (Par.  1876). 

La  Salle,  a  city  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  at  the  head  of  its  navigation,  99  miles  S.  W.  of 
Chicago  by  rail.  It  has  four  zinc-smelting  works  (one  of  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  country),  gl.iss  works,  hydraulic  cement 
factories,  &c.,  and  sends  20O,cxx)  tons  of  ice  annually  down  the 


river  to  the  southern  markets.  There  is  a-  good  supply  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1870)  5452. 

Las'car,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  Oriental  sailors  on 
board  British  ships,  more  especially  to  Mohammedans  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Kutch  and  Gangetic  delta.  It  is  derived 
from  a  Persian  word  meaning  'army,'  which,  in  Hindustani, 
came  to  be  used  of  camp  followers,  and  of  the  site  of  a  stationary 
camp. 

Lasca'ris,  Gonstantine,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who,  on  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  (1453),  came  to  Italy,  where  he  instructed 
Ippolita,  daughter  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the 
Greek  language,  composing  for  her  his  Grammaiica  Giaca 
(Mil.  1476) — the  first  virorlt  printed  in  Greek.  Quitting  Milan, 
he  lectured  successively  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Messina,  where 
he  seems  to  have  died  at  the  close  of  the  year  1493.  To 
Messina  he  bequeathed  a  magnificent  library,  which  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Escurial. — Andreas  Johannes  L., 
surnamed  Rhyndacenus,  because  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bithynian  Rhyndacus  [circa  1445),  also  came  to  Italy,  and  there 
found  a  patron  in  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  twice  despatched 
him  to  Greece  to  collect  MSS.  Returning  from  his  second 
mission,  L.  found  Lorenzo  dead  (1492),  and  thereupon  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  Louis  XII. 
sent  him  on  two  embassies  to  Venice  (1503  and  1505),  whence 
in  1513  Leo.  X.  called  him  to  Rome  to  act  as  principal  of  a 
newly-founded  Greek  College,  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
Greek  press.  In  15 18  he  revisited  France,  where  Fran(;:ois  I. 
employed  him,  jointly  with  Budssus,  in  forming  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  library,  and  in  153S  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paul  III.  he 
returned  to  Rome,  only  to  survive  ihe  toils  of  the  journey  by  a 
few  days.  L.'s  chief  works  are  Comnientarii  in  septeni  Tra- 
goedias  Sophoclis  {'Rome,  1518)  ;  Oraltones  {Pxaxik.  1575)  ;  Aniho- 
logia  Epigram/natum  Gracorum  (Flor.  1594),  &c.  See  Ville- 
main's  L.,  ou  les  Grecs  du  i^me  SikU  (Par.  1825). 

Las  Casas,  Bartholome  de,  the  '  apostle  of  the  Indians,' 
was  born  at  Seville  in  1474.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second,  third,  and  fourth  voyages 
to  America.  In  1502  he  went  to  Hispaniola  as  a  missionary, 
and  was  the  first  ordained  priest  in  the  New  World.  The 
shocking  treatment  by  the  colonists  of  the  natives,  induced  him 
to  sail  to  Spain  in  15 15  with  an  appeal  to  the  crown.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  responded  by  sending  out  a  commission  of  inquiry  in 
1 5 17,  which  decided,  however,  in  favour  of  the  invaders.  For 
many  years,  against  much  opposition,  he  continued  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Indians.  He  published  in  1539  his  celebrated 
Brtvissima  Relacion  de  la  Destruccion  de  las  Indias.  In  1544  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  Mexico.  He  returned  to 
Spain  in  1 551,  and  died  in  a  convent  at  Madrid  in  July  1 566. 
His  MS.  Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  3  vols.,  the  fruit  of  forty 
years'  labour,  is  in  the  royal  archives  at  Madrid.  Two  vols,  of 
his  works,  edited  by  Llorente,  were  published  in  Paris  in  1822. 
His  life  was  one  of  wonderful  devotion.  He  was  a  heroic 
preacher  of  tolerance  and  Christian  charity  in  a  bigoted  and 
]iersecuting  age.  See  Arthur  Helps'  Life  of  Las  Casas  (Lond. 
1868). 

Las  Gases,  Emmanuel  Augustin  Dieudonn^,  Gomte 

de,  a  French  historian,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  of  Las  Cases, 
Languedoc,  in  1 766.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  navy,  and 
being  a  royalist  fled  from  France  on  the  Revolution.  After  his 
return  in  1809,  when  he  gave  his  adherence  to  the  empire,  he 
filled  several  important  offices  of  state  under  Napoleon.  He 
was  the  companion  of  Napoleon  during  the  first  year  of  the 
latter's  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena,  but  was  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion in  November  1816,  and  confined  at  the  Cape,  and  subse- 
quently at  Frankfurt.  On  Napoleon's  death  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  where  he  published  his  Memorial  de  Ste. 
Helene  (8  vols.  1822-23),  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
;^8o,CKDO.  He  also  published  an  excellent  Atlas  Hisloriqite  in 
1803-4  (later  ed.  1824-28),  and  an  autobiography  in  1819.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  183 1  and  1839.  L. 
died  at  Passy-sur-Seine,  May  15,  1842. 

La  Sere'na,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo, 
Chili,  on  the  Coquimbo  River,  6  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has 
a  fine  climate,  and  exports  copper,  gold,  silver,  &c.  Pop. 
(1870)  7138.    The  port,  at  the  river's  mouth,  is  called  Coquimbo. 


Las  Palmas,  the  chief  town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  lofty  hills  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Gran  Canaria.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine  old 
cathedral,  a  supreme  court,  and  industries  in  glass,  leather, 
woollens,  &c.    Pop.  11,400. 

Lass'a.    See  H'Lassa. 

Lass'en,  Christian,  an  eminent  Orientalist,  born  at  Bergen 
in  Norway,  22d  October  1800,  after  studying  in  Christiania, 
Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Paris,  and  London,  settled  at  Bonn  (1827), 
where  he  was  Professor  of  Ancient  Indian  Languages  and  Lite- 
rature from  1840  to  his  death.  May  6,  1876.  L.  was  first 
associated  with  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  his  Sanskrit  work,  and  after- 
wards with  E.  Burnouf  in  Pali.  He  has  also  thrown  great  light 
upon  the  cuneiform  languages  and  the  modern  Iranian  dialects. 
Among'  his  numerous  works,  many  of  which  were  contributed 
to  periodicals,  the  best-known  is  L)ie  Indische  Altertkumskuude 
(4  vols.  Bonn,  1847-61  ;  revised  ed.  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1861  and 
1874),  one  of  the  best  sources  for  early  Indian  history.  Of  his 
other  important  works  the  chief  are  his  editions  of  the  Sdnkhya- 
MriM  (iS^z),  Gita-govinda  (1836),  also,  in  connection  with  A. 
W.  Schlegel,  of  Hitopadcia  (1829-31),  and,  after  Schlegel's  death 
(1845),  of  Bhagavad-gita  anew  (1846).  With  E.  Burnouf  he  pub- 
lished Essai  sur  le  Pali  (1826),  and  in  Instituliones  Lingua: 
Pracritica  [\%y]),  he  produced  a  work  which  is  still  the  standard 
authority  on  the  Prakrit  of  the  dramas. 

Lass'o  (Sp.  lazo'),  or  Lariat  (Sp.  la  riata),  a  long  rope  of 
plaited  hide,  having  at  one  end  a  running  noose,  used  by  horse- 
men in  the  Pampas  of  S.  America  in  catching  wild  animals. 
One  extremity  is  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  the  noose-end  is 
swung  with  marvellous  precision  over  the  head  of  the  pursued 
animal. 

Last  Heir,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  sovereign,  who  is  entitled 
to  the  property,  heritable  and  movable,  of  every  one  dying 
intestate  without  legal  heir.   See  Bastardy,  Declarator  of. 

Laswa'ri,  a  village  in  the  Rajput  state  of  Alwar,  Central 
India,  128  miles  S.  of  Delhi,  famous  for  the  battle  in  which 
Lord  Lake,  in  1803,  defeated  the  army  of  Scindia.  This  victory, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Wellington  at  Assaye,  broke  the 
Mahratta  power,  and  established  the  British  in  the  N.  W.  of 
India.  A  commemorative  medal  was  presented  to  the  survivors 
in  1851.    See  Wellesky  Despatches  (ed.  Oxon.  1877). 

Lataki'a,  or  Ladikiy'eh,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  50  miles  S.  of 
Antioch.  The  small  circular  harbour  of  Scala  or  Marine,  one 
mile  distant,  only  admits  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  its 
entrance  is  contracted  by  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  which  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  mainland.  '  L.  tobacco '  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  silk-culture  and  sponge- 
fisheries  are  also  important  industries.  A  triumphal  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  four  Corinthian  pillars  are  still  standing. 
Pop.  6000,  1000  of  whom  are  Christians.  L.  is  the  Phoenician 
Ramantha,  the  Laodicea  ad  Mare  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

Lateen'  Sail  (Ital.  latina,  '  broad  '),  a  triangular  sail  (chiefly 
used  on  Mediterranean  small  craft),  with  its  upper  edge  fixed  to 
a  long  spar  at  about  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon. 

Latent  Fault.  The  rule  of  English  law,  extended  to  Scot- 
land by  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  60,  is  that  in  the  contract  of  sale  the 
buyer  takes  the  risk  of  L.  F.  ;  that  is,  of  defect  unknown  to  the 
seller  in  the  subject  sold. 

Lat'eran,  Church  of  St.  John  (.5".  Giovanni  in  Laterano), 
the  principal  church  in  Rome,  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Plautius  Lateranus,  executed  by  Nero,  A.D.  66.  Constantine 
the  Great  granted  this  palace,  in  which  he  had  fitted  up  a 
church,  to  Silvester  I.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
(896),  but  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III.  (904-911)  ;  burned  down  (1308), 
but  restored  by  Clement  V.,  and  decorated  by  Giotto  ;  again 
destroyed  by  fire  (1360),  when  the  present  edifice  was  erected 
by  Urban  IV.  and  Gregory  XL  This  has  been  altered  or 
modernised  by  Martin  V.  (1430),  Eugene  V.,  Alexander  VI., 
Pius  IV.  (1560),  and  the  architects  Borromini  (1650)  and  Galilei 
(1734),  the  last  of  whom  added  the  noble  fagade,  from  the  cen- 
tral arcade  of  which  the  Pope,  on  Ascension  Day,  formerly 
blessed  the  entire  world.  Five  oecumenical  councils  have  been 
held  in  this  church  (see  Councils),  which   is  known  as 
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'  Omnium  Uibis  et  Oibis  Ecclesianim  Mater  et  Caput.'  On  its 
N.  side  is  the  Palazzo  del  Laterano,  the  residence  of  the  Popes 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  down  to  the  migration  to  Avignon. 

La'tes,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Tehostei,  and 
to  the  family  Percidiz  or  Perches  (q.  v.).  The  L.  Niloticus  of 
the  Nile  is  the  best-known  species.  It  attains  a  length  of  2  or 
even  3  feet,  and  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  The  L.  nobilis 
of  the  Ganges  is  also  held  in  favour. 

La'tex  is  the  sap  of  a  plant  after  elaboration  in  the  leaves. 
It  may  be  limpid,  mucilaginous,  gummy,  milky,  or  oily,  and 
of  various  colours,  from  containing  in  solution  or  in  suspense  a 
variety  of  substances.  It  finds  open  course  and  rapid  motion 
through  the  plant  by  a  connecting  system  of  channels  termed 
lactiferous  vessels. 

La'tham,  Robert  Gordon,  an  English  philologist,  born  at 
Billingborough,  Lincolnshire,  in  18 12,  passed  from  Eton  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1832,  and 
was  elected  fellow  of  his  college.  At  this  time  he  was  studying 
medicine,  but  a  tour  in  Denmark  and  Norway  (1832-33)  turned 
his  attention  to  a  study  of  Scandinavian,  the  fruits  of  which 
appeared  in  translations  of  Tegner's  Axel  and  Frithjof,  and  in 
Norway  and  the  Nonvegians  (2  vols.  Lond.  1 840).  Other 
works  by  him  are  The  English  Language  (Lond.  1841  ;  5th  ed. 
1866)  ;  Outlines  of  Logic,  applied  to  Grammar  and  Etymology 
(1847),  Descriptive  Ethnology  (2  vols.  1 859),  Nationalities  of 
Europe  (2  vols.  1863),  and  editions  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus 
(1850),  and  Johnson's  Z'/ir/ww(7rj/ (1857-70).  As  a  philologist, 
L.  is  an  able,  if  prejudiced,  advocate  of  the  original  unity  of  the 
human  race. 

Lathe.    See  Turning. 

Latlis  are  long,  thin,  cleft  pieces  of  wood,  usually  Baltic  fir, 
nailed  to  rafters  of  the  walls  of  dwellings  to  receive  plaster,  and 
also  employed  on  roofs  by  slaters  and  tilers.  Lath  floated  and 
set  fair  denotes  plasterers'  work  of  two  coats,  and  when  a  third 
smooth  coat  is  applied  to  receive  wall-paper,  the  work  is  then 
called  lath  pricked  tip,  floated,  and  set  fair. 

Lath.y'rus,  a  genus  of  climbing,  diffuse  herbs,  belonging  to 
L^eguminosce,  commonly  represented  in  countries  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere,  and  occurring  also  in  S.  America.  The  spe- 
cies number  about  100,  of  which  nine  or  ten  are  natives  of 

Britain,  the  yellow  vetch- 
ling  {L.  pratensis)  and  the 
tuberous  bitter  vetch  {L. 
macrorhizus)  being  the  most 
frequent.  The  root  of  the 
last-named  has  been  used 
for  food  in  this  country 
in  the  olden  days  of  local 
scarcity,  and  so  also  has  the 
seed  of  L.  maritimus.  On 
the  Continent  L.  tuberosus 
was  formerly  sought  after, 
and  indeed  cultivated  for 
its  esculent  tubers.  L.  sati- 
vus  is  extensively  grown  in 
S.  Europe  for  its  seed, 
which  is  prepared  for  food 
in  the  same  way  as  the 
chick  pea.  Well-known 
garden  plants  belonging  to 
the  genus  are  the  sweet  pea  (Z.  odoratus)  and  the  everlasting 
pea  (Z.  latifolius). 

Lat'imer,  Hugh,  a  notable  English  reformer,  was  born  at 
Thurcastone  in  Leicestershire,  about  1490.  'My  father,'  he 
says,  '  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
had  a  farm  of  ^^3  or  £\  by  the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and 
hereupon  he  tilled  as  much  as  kept  half-a-dozen  men.'  L. 
studied  at  Padua  and  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  took 
holy  orders,  throwing  himself  with  so  much  zest  into  the  pur- 
suit of  the  'New  Learning'  as  to  seriously  injure  his  health. 
Becoming  alive  to  the  errors  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  entered  into  a  vigorous  crusade  for 
reform.  His  plain  speaking  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the 
Cambridge  theologians,  who  induced  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to 
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put  an  interdict  upon  his  preaching.  L.  evaded  the  interdict, 
and  increased  his  popularity  by  carrying  on  his  services  in  the 
chapel  of  a  monastery  which  was  outside  of  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  reformed  faith  drew  upon  him  a  repri- 
mand from  Wolsey,  but  having  subsequently  declared  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  illegal, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  with  a  living  in 
Wiltshire.  In  1535  L.  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  'and  in  a 
vehement  address  to  the  clergy  in  convocation,  taunted  them 
with  their  greed  and  superstition  in  the  past,  and  with  their 
inactivity  when  the  king  and  his  parliament  were  labouring  for 
the  revival  of  religion.'  But  L.'s  enthusiasm  transcended  the 
bounds  permitted  by  the  scheme  of  moderate  reform  enter- 
tained by  the  king,  and  (in  1 540)  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  see, 
having  refused  to  accept  the  Act  of  Six  Articles.  Shortly  after 
he  was  arrested  in  London  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  until  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Though  L.  was 
liberated  and  offered  his  bishopric  under  the  young  king,  he  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  comparative  privacy,  which  was  only  broken  by 
an  occasional  outburst  of  vigorous  preaching.  With  Clary's  ascent 
to  the  throne  came  a  period  of  popular  reaction  against  the  Re- 
formers, and  L.  was  again  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  shortly  trans- 
ferred to  Oxford,  where  (September  1555)  a  commission  sat  and 
condemned  him  to  death  at  the  st.ike.  On  the  l6th  of  October 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  and  'old  H.  L.',  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  addressed  a  fellow-martyr  in  the  often-quoted 
words,  '  Play  the  man.  Master  Ridley,  we  sl-.all  this  day  light 
such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never 
be  put  out.'  L.'s  Sermons  have  often  been  republished  (latest 
edition,  4  vols.  Lond.  1845),  and  have  a  permanent  value  in  lite- 
rary history  from  their  homely  and  unaffected  diction,  their 
directness  and  simplicity  of  thought,  and  the  mingled  humour 
and  earnestness  with  which  they  are  inspired.  See  the  Rev.  R. 
Demaus'  H.  L.  (1869),  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Froude's  History 
of  England,  chap,  iv.,  and  Green's  History  of  the  English  People. 

Lat'in  Em'pire.    See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature.  Lxitin  Language. — 
The  L.  L.  belongs  to  the  great  Indo-European,  or  Aryan 
(q.  v.)  class  of  languages.  The  old  Latin  existed  as  a 
spoken  tongue  at  a  very  early  period,  and  has  almost  en- 
tirely perished.  It  was  composed  of  elements  derived  from 
various  tribes  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  concerning  the 
date  and  route  of  whose  entry  into  the  peninsula  of  Italy  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  These  elements  were  Umbrian, 
Oscan,  Etruscan,  Sabine,  and  Pelasgi.-in  ;  but,  as  the  Etruscan 
was  composed  of  Oscan  and  Pelasgian,  and  the  Sabine  connected 
the  Umbrian  and  Oscan,  they  may  be  reduced  to  three — vnz., 
Umbrian,  Oscan,  and  Pelasgian,  by  the  last  of  which  the  L.  is 
nearly  related  to  the  Greek.  The  alphabets  of  all  the  Italian 
peoples  were  borrowed  directly  from  that  of  the  Dorian  Greeks 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Roman  alphabet  being  probably  obtained 
from  the  Greek  colony  of  Cumse  ;  and  in  subsequent  times,  with 
the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples,  the  Greeks 
exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  alike  on  the  literature  and 
language  of  Rome.  The  names  for  balance  (statera),  for  measuring- 
rod  (^rowa),  for  engines  in  general  {machina),and  for  coined  money 
{numus),  the  grammatical  and  philosophical  nomenclatures,  and 
numerous  terms  connected  with  the  art  of  navigation  (anchora, 
prora,  gubcrnare,  &c. ),  were  all  borrowed  directly  from  the  Greek, 
and  serve  to  show  how  deeply  Rome  was  indebted  to  Greece  for 
the  very  rudiments  of  her  civilisation.  Again,  Greek  deities 
were  either  identified  with  the  national  gods  of  Latium,  or  ad- 
mitted into  the  Roman  Pantheon  as  new  divinities.  Saturnus 
was  identified  with  Kronos,  and  Hercules — the  god  of  enclosures 
— with  the  Greek  Herakles  ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  both  purely 
Greek  in  origin,  became  the  tutelary  guardians  of  the  Italian 
mariner ;  and  it  was  in  Greek  that  the  Cumasan  Sibyl  wrote  her 
far-famed  oracles.  Yet  not  for  a  single  moment  must  we  fall 
into  the  old  delusion  of  deriving  Latin,  as  a  language,  from 
Greek.  They  are  both  sisters,  varieties  of  one  and  the  self-same 
type,  standing  in  the  same  relationship  to  one  another  as  Zend 
and  Sanskrit,  Provencal  and  the  French  of  Paris.  Even  though 
in  Greek  we  find  some  forms  more  primitive  than  their  Latin 
analogues,  yet  conversely  there  meet  us  in  Latin  others  more 
primitive  than  either  in  Greek  or  Sanskrit,  e.g.,  estis  than  Sansk. 
stha,  or  sunt  than  Gr.  eisi.  Similarly  7'icus  and  vinum  adhere 
more  closely  to  their  original  type  than  do  oikos  and  oinos,  in 
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which  the  digamma  disappeared  at  an  early  date.  In  Latin, 
too,  that  agglutinative  system  which  underlies  all  inflectional 
languages  has  often  survived  where  it  has  disappeared  from  other 
Aryan  languages,  especially  in  the  formation  of  its  verbs,  the  in- 
flections of  which  are  based  on  the  affixing  of  the  verb  of  exis- 
tence fu-  to  the  crude  verbal  form.  Thus  ama-bo  =  ama-fio  = 
'  I  am  coining  into  love  '  = '  I  am  about  to  love  ; '  and  ama-vi= 
ama-fut  =  '1  have  come  into  love'  =  'I  have  loved.'  Mecum 
and  tecuvi  are  as  truly  agglutinative  in  their  character  as  the 
Turkish  benden,  '  me-from,'  senden,  '  thee-from,'  and  similar 
forms.  The  Latin  tongue  gradually  spread  from  its  original  sent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  was  carried  by  the  victo- 
rious Romans  into  all  the  countries  successively  brought  be- 
neath their  yoke.  During  this  period,  and  increasingly  as  the 
language  became  more  polished  and  refined,  a  marked  difference 
subsisted  between  its  spoken  and  its  written  forms,  even  in 
the  mouths  of  highly-educated  men,  and  necessarily  in  a  much 
greater  degree  among  the  provincials  and  the  country  people. 
The  L.  L.  reached  its  greatest  perfection  of  structure,  power, 
and  genius  in  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  age.  In  the  6th 
c.  B.C.  it  had  become  thoroughly  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of 
foreign  tongues,  and  exhibited  the  symptomsof  disorganisation  and 
decay.  Classical  Latin  was  the  dialect  of  Latium,  in  Latium  the 
dialect  of  Rome,  at  Rome  the  dialect  of  the  Patricians.  '  It  was,' 
says  Max  Miiller,  '  the  language  of  a  restricted  class,  of  apolitical 
party,  of  a  literary  set.'  And  we  know  that  it  must  have  changed 
greatly  before  their  time,  for  Polybius  says  (iii.  22)  that  even 
highly-educated  Romans  could  with  difficulty  interpret  the 
ancient  treaties  with  Carthage,  and  Quintilian  (i.  6,  40)  that  the 
Salian  priests  could  barely  understand  their  sacred  hymns.  Once 
established  as  the  language  of  literature  and  civilisation,  the 
classical  dialect  became  stationary  and  stagnant,  brilliant  and 
smooth,  but,  like  an  icebound  river,  cold  and  stiff.  And  as 
Hindustani  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas — as, 
indeed,  no  literary  dialect  has  ever  been  the  mother  of  another 
language — so  the  sources  of  Italian  and  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages must  be  sought  for  in  the  popular  dialects  of  Italy,  not 
in  the  classical  literature  of  Rome  (see  Romance  Languages). 
That,  as  a  living  speech,  was  swept  away  in  the  convulsions  of 
the  falling  empire,  and  in  its  stead  arose  the  popular  or  vulgar 
dialects,  which  all  along  had  formed  a  kind  of  undercurrent. 
Ckez'al  from  raballus,  feu  from  focus,  frontage  from  formagium, 
malade  from  nialeaptus,  these  and  dozens  of  the  commonest 
words  of  every-day  life  in  French,  Italian,  and  the  Rumanyo  of 
Wallachia,  bear  living  witness  to  the  fact.  See  Bumouf,  Methode 
pour  etudier  la  Langue  Latine  (Par.  1841)  ;  Donaldson,  Var- 
ranianus  {Lond.  1852);  Bopp,  Ver^/eic/iende  Grammaiii  (2d  ed. 
Berl.  1857-62);  Max  MiiWeT,  Leclures  on  tke  Science  of  Laftguage 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1862-64)  ;  Corssen,  Ueber  Aussprache,  Vocalismus, 
und Betonung  der  lateinischen  Sprache  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1868-69)  ; 
and  Kegan  Paul's  translation  of  Baur's  Philological  Introduction 
to  Greek  and  Latin  (Lond.  1877). 

Latin  Literature. — That  the  art  of  writing  was  known  at  an 
early  period  at  Rome,  and  that  there  were  schools  under  the 
Tarquins  for  the  instruction  of  the  middle  classes,  we  learn  from 
the  legend  of  Virginia  (449  B.C.).  But  of  a  primeval  literature 
we  have  but  few  existing  specimens — some  scanty  fragments  of 
the  Fescennine  Verses  (q.  v.),  the  AtellanEe  (q.  v.),  the  Litany  of 
the  Arval  Brothers,  of  Salian  and  Saturaian  verse,  and  ancient 
laws,  chief  among  them  the  Twelve  Tables  (q.  v.).  In  all  of 
these  the  interest  lies  rather  in  the  matter  than  in  the  form. 
The  fathers  of  that  L.  L.  that  has  come  down  to  us  were  Greeks, 
and  its  commencement  dates  from  the  establishment  at  Rome  of 
Livius  Andronicus  (q.  v.),  aTarentine  prisoner  of  war  (272  B.C.). 
To  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey  succeeded  the  dramas  of 
Naevius  (q.  v.),  Plautus  (q.  v.),  and  Ennius  (q.  v.),  all  adaptations 
of  Greek  originals,  in  which  the  very  scene  was  laid  in  Hellas. 
Pacuvius,  Altius,  Caecilius  Statins,  and  Terentius  (q.  v.)  followed 
closely  in  the  track  of  their  foretroers  ;  the  fir'st  history  of  Rome 
was  written  in  Greek  by  Fabius  Pictor  {circa  200  B.C.)  ;  and 
Cato  (q.  V.)  alone  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  truly  national 
writer.  The  period  from  the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  (78  B.C.  to  14  A.D.)  forms  the  Golden  or 
Augustan  Age  of  L.  L.  The  drama  declines,  and  prose- writings, 
historical  and  philosophical,  with  epic  and  lyric  poems,  rival- 
ling, sometimes  almost  transcending,  their  Hellenic  models,  take 
its  place.  The  greatest  names  are,  in  prose,  Varro  (q.  v.), 
Cicero  (q.  v.),  Caesar  (q.  v.),  Sallust  (q.  v.),  Cornelius  Nepos 


(q.  v.),  Livy  (q.  v.),  and  Vitruvius  (q.  v.)  j  in  poetry,  Lucretius 
(q.  v.),  Virgil  (q.  v.),  Horace  (q.  v.),  Tibullus  (q.  v.),  Propertius 
(q.  v.),  and  Ovid  (q.  v.).  The  Silver  or  Imperial  Age  (14-193 
A.D.)  is  marked  by  epigrammatic  histories,  sparkling  epigram, 
and  loathing  hopeless  satires  of  vices  before  which  the  follie-; 
touched  on  by  the  earlier  satirists  are  very  purity.  To  it  belong 
Velleius  Paterculus  (q.  v.),  Valerius  Maximus,  Seneca  (q.  v.). 
Columella  (q.  v.),  Curtius  (q.  v.),  the  Elder  and  Younger  Pliny 
(q.  v.),  Quintilian  (q.  v.),  Frontinus  (q.  v.),  Tacitus  (q.  v.), 
Suetonius  (q.  v.),  Appuleius  (q.  v.),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (q.  v.) ; 
and  the  poets  Persius  (q.  v.),  Lucan  (q.  v.),  Silius  Italicus,  Val- 
erius Flaccus  (q.  v.).  Martial  (q.  v.),  and  Juvenal  (q.  v.).  To 
these  must  be  added  the  great  jurists  Gains  (q.  v.),  Papiniaii 
(q.  v.),  Paulus  (q.  v.),  and  Ulpian  (q.  v.),  and  the  Latin  Fathers 
(q.  v.),  partly  belonging  to  the  Silver,  and  partly  to  the  Brazen 
Age  (193-476  A.D. ).  The  latter  period  also  included  Eutropius 
(q.  v.),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (q.  v.),  and  Macrobius  (q.  v.), 
with  the  poets  Ausonius  (q.  v.),  Prudentius  (q.  v.),  and  Claudian 
(q.  v.),  and  closed  with  Cassiodorus  (q.  v.)  and  Boethius  (q.  v.). 
Yet  not  even  in  the  flood  of  barbaric  invasion  might  the  lamp  of 
Roman  learning  be  quenched.  That  lamp,  snatched  half-dying 
from  Greece,  fanned  into  fresh  lustre,  and  handed  on  by  seven 
centuries  of  writers,  was  still  to  illumine  and  be  fed  by  unborn 
generations.  Aquinas,  Duns  .Scotus,  and  AKempis  of  Catholic, 
and  Erasmus  and  Beza  of  Reformation  times,  stand  forth  among 
the  ecclesiastical  authors  of  post-classical  Latinity,  which  numbers 
also  historians  from  Beda  to  Camden,  poets  from  St.  Gregory  to 
Milton,  and  scholars  and  commentators  down  to  our  own  day. 
See  Dunlop,  History  of  Roman  Literature  (3  vols.  Lond.  1824-28); 
Bahr,  Geschichte  der  rom.  Literatur  (Karlsr.  1828) ;  Munk, 
Geschiehte  der  rbm.  Lit.  (3  vols.  Berl.  1858-61) ;  Bernhardy, 
Grundriss  der  rom.  Lit.  (4th  ed.  Brunsw.  1865)  ;  Teuffel, 
Geschichte  der  rom.  Lit.  (Leips.  1870)  ;  Pierron,  flistoire  de  la 
Litteraiure  romaine  (6th  ed.  Par.  1873)  ;  Professor  Sellar,  The 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic  (Oxf.  Clar.  Press,  1863),  and  The 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age  (Oxf.  1877)  ;  and  C.  T. 
Crutwell,  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Lond.  1878). 

Lati'iii,  the  people  of  Latium,  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  a  district  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Etruria  and  Campania.  At  first  Latium  included 
simply  the  southern  part  of  the  Tiber  basin ;  but  when  the 
Hernicans,  the  .<?iquians,  the  Volscians,  and  the  Aurnucans 
were  merged  with  the  Latins  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  the 
name  was  extended  to  their  territories.  The  L.  were  a  mixed 
race,  one  branch  being  more  closely  related  to  the  Greek  or 
Pelasgic  stock,  and  the  other  being  akin  to  the  Oscans,  Sabines, 
and  Umbrians.  The  L.  first  appear  in  history  as  a  confedera- 
tion of  thirty  cities,  of  which  Alba  was  the  head. 

Iiat'itude  and  Lon'gitude  are  the  angular  co-ordinates  by 
which  the  position  of  a  phce  upon  the  earth's  surface  is  accu- 
rately determined.  Assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  true  sphere,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  plane  containing  the  poles  and  the  given  point 
passes' through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  intersects  the  surface 
in  a  great  circle  which  cuts  the  equator  at  right  angles  in  two 
points  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  This  plane  is 
called  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  great  circle  in  which  it 
intersects  the  surface  the  meridian.  The  angle  at  the  centre, 
which  is  subtended  by  the  portion  of  the  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  given  point  and  the  nearer  point  of  intersection  on 
the  equator,  is  called  the  latitude  of  the  point,  so  that  the  latitude 
is  increased  as  the  point  is  removed  farther  from  the  equator 
until  it  reaches  either  pole,  where  the  latitude  attains  its  maxi- 
mum, 90°.  According  as  the  point  is  N.  or  S.  of  the  equator 
the  latitude  is  termed  N.  or  S.  latitude.  The  line  which  con- 
nects points  having  the  same  latitude  is  evidently  a  small  circle 
on  the  sphere,  lying  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  equatorial  plane. 
Small  circles  drawn  in  this  way  are  called  parallels  of  latitude, 
or  simply  parallels.  By  knowing  only  the  latitude  we  cannot 
thereby  determine  the  position  of  the  place,  which  may  lie  any- 
where on  the  corresponding  parallel :  the  other  angular  co-ordi- 
nate, the  longitude,  is  necessary.  The  longitude  may  be  defined 
as  the  angle  which  the  meridian  plane  of  the  place  makes  with 
a  fixed  and  arbitrarily  chosen  meridian  plane,  or,  as  the  actual 
distance  measured  in  degrees  between  the  points  where  the 
equator  cuts  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the  zero  meridian 
line.  The  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  the  zero  line  used  by 
the  English  and  Americans,  from  which  other  longitudes 
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are  measured  E.  or  W.  as  the  case  may  be.  Places  in 
longitude  i8o°  E.  or  \V.  lie  of  course  upon  the  great  circle 
of  which  the  Greenwich  meridian  constitutes  the  one  half. 
The  French  take  the  meridian  through  Paris  as  their  zero,  and 
the  continental  nations  employ  the  same,  or  it  may  be  the 
meridian  through  the  Faroe  Islands.  Places  which  are  on  the 
same  meridian  have  of  course  the  same  longitude  ;  and  hence  a 
place  of  given  latitude  and  longitude  is  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  parallel  and  the  meridian  which  correspond  respec- 
tively to  the  given  latitude  and  longitude.  The  absolute  distance 
between  any  two  meridians  diminishes  as  the  latitude  increases, 
and  accordingly  a  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  varies  with 
the  latitude  from  as  much  as  sixly-nine  statute  miles  at  the 
equator  to  nothing  at  the  poles.  A  degree  of  latitude  also 
varies  in  length  but  slightly,  since  its  variation  is  due  only  to 
the  oblate  form  of  the  earth,  which  makes  a  degree  of  latitude 
at  the  poles  greater  by  almost  exactly  I  per  cent  than  one  at  the 
equator.  The  usual  methods  of  finding  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  a  place  are  best  treated  of  under  Navigation  (q.  v.). 

Latour'  d'Auvergne',  Thdopliile  Malo  Corret  de,  a 

French  soldier.  Napoleon's  '  First  Grenadier,'  was  born  at 
Carhaix,  Brittany,  November  23,  1743.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1767  and  fought  in  the  Spanish  service  at  Port  Mahon  in 
1782.  In  the  French  republican  army  he  rendered  such  con- 
spicuous service  at  Chambery  and  at  the  Pyrenees  that  he  was 
offered  a  generalship,  but  preferred  to  remain  a  simple  captain 
of  grenadiers.  Subsequently  8000  grenadiers  (the  'colofzne 
infernale ')  were  placed  under  his  command.  He  retired  in  1795, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  captured  at  sea  by  an  English  cruiser, 
and  detained  a  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year.  In  1799  he  re- 
entered the  army  and  was  killed  in  an  action  at  Oberhausen, 
Bavaria,  June  27,  1800.  L.  pulilished  Nouvdles  Recherches  sur 
la  Langue,  VOrigine,  et  les  Antiqtiith  des  Bretons  (Bayonne, 
1 792,  later  edition,  with  the  title  Origiites  Gauloises,  Hamburg, 
1802),  and  several  minor  philological  works. 

Latreille',  Pierre  Andr^,  a  French  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Brives  in  Correze,  November  29,  1762.  In  1778  he  went  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  After  his 
ordination  in  1786  he  retired  to  Brives,  where  he  occupied  his 
ample  leisure  in  the  study  of  insects.  In  1798  he  returned  to 
Paris  and  assisted  Lamarck  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1829,  when  L.  succeeded  him  as  professor 
of  natural  history.  L.  died  at  Paris  February  6,  1833.  The 
more  important  of  his  numerous  writings  are  Histoire  Nature/le 
des  Cruslach  et  des  Insects  (14  vols.  1802-5),  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Reptiles  (4  vols.  1802),  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Insectorum 
(4  vols.  1806-9),  Memoires  sur  divers  Sujets  de  V Histoire  Natu- 
relle des  Insectes,  &c.  (1819),  Families  Naturelles  du  Regne  Ani- 
mal {1825),  and  Cours  d' Entotnologie  (2  vols.  1831-33). 

Latt'eu  (Fr.  laiton),  the  old  English  name  (sometimes 
written  latoun)  for  a  mixed  metal,  a  variety  of  brass,  much  used  for 
Monumental  Brasses  (q.  v.),  candlesticks,  and  other  metal  work. 
It  began  to  be  manufactured  in  England  in  the  i6th  c,  after 
having  been  long  imported  from  Flanders  and  Gei'many. 

Ijatt'iced,  or  Treill^,  a  heraldic  term  applied  to  a  shield  on 
which  narrow  strips  of  wood  cross  each  other,  as  in  trellis-work. 
The  bars  are  nailed  at  the  intersections,  but  are  not  interlaced 
as  in  Fret  (q.  v.). 

Latt'ice-Girder,  a  type  of  girder  whose  horizontal  members 
are  connected  by  lattice-worked  bracing.  Examples  are  furnished 
by  Blackfriars  Railway  Bridge  across  the  Thames,  and  the 
wrought-iron  railway  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rhine  at  Cologne. 

Lattice  Leaf,  or  Lace  Le9.f  Plant.  This  interesting 
aquatic  was  introduced  to  our  hothouses  from  Madagascar  by 
the  late  well-known  missionary  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  and  claimed 
immediate  attention  from  the  curious  structure  of  its  leaf  In- 
stead of  the  ordinary  type  of  leaf,  in  this  plant  from  the  very 
small  extent  to  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  developed,  it  resem- 
bles the  mere  framework  or  skeleton  of  one,  consisting  simply 
of  a  stout  mid-rib,  with  several  parallel  ribs  on  each  side,  and 
the  whole  connected  by  numerous  cross  nerves.  The  botanical 
name  established  for  the  genus  is  Ouvirandra  (being  the  native 
equivalent  for  Water  Yam),  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Naiadea,  and  the  above-mentioned  species  is  called  O.  fenis- 
trails.  The  fleshy  farinaceous  root  is  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
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Lau'ban,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Queis,  78  miles 
E.  of  Breslau  by  rail,  has  four  churches,  a  convent  (founded  in 
1320),  an  orphanage,  &c.  Besides  lead  and  bell  foundries,  there 
is  an  extensive  factory,  which  turns  out  annually  12,000,000 
linen  pocket-handkerchiefs  (value  ;£'262,5oo),  and  6,000,000  of 
cotton  (value  £^o,gqo).    Pop.  (1875)  10,092. 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom 
October  7,  1573,  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  where  his  father  was 
a  well-to-do  clothier.  From  the  free  school  of  his  native  town 
he  passed  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (1589),  where  he  obtained 
a  fellowship  (1593),  graduated  (1598),  and  was  ordained  priest 
(l6oi).  Through  the  patronage  of  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  Richard  Neile,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  became 
successively  vicar  of  Stanford,  in  Northamptonshire  (1607),  and 
of  North  Kilworth,  in  Leicestershire  (1608),  rector  of  West  Til- 
bury, in  Essex  (1609),  president  of  his  old  college  (1611),  pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln  (1614),  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (i6i5t, 
Dean  of  Gloucester  (1616),  prebendary  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids  (1621).  In  1622  he  disputed  with  Fisher, 
the  Jesuit,  before  George  Villiers,  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
the  countess  his  mother,  the  particulars  of  their  conference  being 
published  by  both  parties.  He  officiated  as  Dean  of  Westminster 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  (1625),  in  place  of  Williams,  the 
disgraced  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  a  year  later  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Rayal,  and 
sworn  a  privy  councillor,  being  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
in  1628.  Chosen  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1630,  he  sought  to 
resuscitate  the  study  of  Arabic  by  collecting  Arabic  MSS.  for 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  founding  a  chair  of  Arabic  ;  and  on 
August  4,  1633,  he  was  finally  elevated  to  the  archicpiscopate 
of  Canterbury.  That  very  morning,  so  we  learn  from  his  Diary, 
a  person  came  to  him  with  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  he 
refused,  saying  that  something  dwelt  within  him  which  would 
not  suffer  it  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  was.  In  truth,  there 
was  but  one  office  in  the  Roman  Church  that  L.  could  have 
stomached — the  papacy  itself,  preferring  to  be  sovereign  over 
little  rather  than  viceroy  of  much.  But  that  little  could  be  mag- 
nified, and  here  lies  the  secret  of  all  L.'s  policy.  He  has  been 
called  popish.  He  was  as  little  a  Papist  as  the  Pretender  was  a 
Hanoverian  because  he  assumed  the  state  and  title  of  a  king  of 
England.  The  Roman  Church  was  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  as  such  possessed  certain  rites  and  doctrines  ;  his 
Church  was  also  a  true,  if  younger  branch,  and  must  possess 
them  also.  But  the  Roman  Church  had  a  visible  head.  So, 
too,  must  the  English.  And  who  fitter  than  he  who  was  already 
so,  at  least  in  title — ^the  king?  There  were  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  and  consequences  arising  from  this  theory.  Borrowed 
from  the  Eastern,  it  aimed  a  side-thrust  at  the  envied  Western 
Church.  It  was  certain  to  commend  its  advocate  to  the  king, 
whose  vanity  it  flattered.  That  king  derived  his  authority  from 
the  Church's  consecrating  oil, — the  Laudian  and  Caroline  doctrines 
of  divine  right  crossing  here, — was  in  a  manner  the  Church's  son, 
and  the  greater  the  son,  the  greater  also  the  mother.  But  a  king 
acting  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  a  king  in  whose  realm  political 
equality  was  granted  to  all  religions,  could  not  be  supreme 
governor  of  the  Church  in  the  same  sense  as  Alexander  Kom- 
nenos.  He  must  be  absolute,  as  the  Church  must  be  undivided. 
So  L.  supported  Strafford  (q.  v.)  in  his  policy  of  '  Thorough,' 
and  himself  set  about  the  suppression  of  Puritanism  in  England, 
and  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  In  the  former  country  he  drew 
up  a  list  of  '  orthodox '  and  '  Puritan '  ministers,  and  these,  the 
wheat  and  the  tares,  he  proceeded  to  separate  by  scolding,  sus- 
pending, and  depriving.  Freedom  of  worship  was  withdrawn 
from  Huguenot  refugees.  Englishmen  abroad  were  forbidden  to 
attend  Calvinistic  services,  and  at  home  the  substitution  of 
'gospel  preaching,'  justification  by  faith,  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  by  an  elaborate  ritu.il,  by  the  doctrines  of  the  real 
presence,  celibacy,  and  confession,  and  by  the  Book  of  Sports, 
was  vigorously  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  High  Commission 
and  the  Star-Chamber.  Nor  was  a  policy  without  results  which 
checked  the  growth  of  Protestantism  within  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, and  has  itself  borne  fruit  in  the  Non-jurors,  the  Trac- 
tarians,  and  the  modern  Ritualists.  In  Scotland  it  was  other- 
wise. There  the  first  attempt,  in  1617,  to  introduce  episcopacy 
had  merely  failed.  The  second  (1635-37)  gave  birth  to  the 
Covenant  (q.  v.),  the  Covenant  to  the  '  Bishops'  War,'  and  this 
I  in  turn  to  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  sent  the 


Archbishop  to  the  Tower,  December  i8,  1640.  After  lying 
there  three  years,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  March  12,  1644,  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  trial  lasted  twenty  days,  but  the 
Commons,  fearing  to  trust  the  issue  to  the  verdict  of  the  Peers 
or  of  a  Middlesex  jury,  prepared  a  wholly  unconstitutional  bill 
of  attainder,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  January  10, 
1645.  A  'ridiculous  old  bigot'  is  Macaulay's  estimate  of  L., 
but  he  was  more  than  that.  Waspish  he  was,  harsh  and  violent 
in  speech  and  action,  and  childishly  superstitious ;  but  against 
these  defects  must  be  set  his  personal  unselfishness,  munificence, 
and  encouragement  of  learning,  his  industry  and  marvellous 
capacity  for  administration.  His  very  bigotiy  was  an  inheri- 
tance, for  we  must  not  forget  that  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and 
Abbot,  had,  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  founded  in 
1583,  wielded  the  self-same  spiritual  tyranny  that  brought  their 
successor  to  the  block.  L.'s  Diary  was  published  in  1694,  his 
Works  during  1857-60,  and  the  best  life  of  him  is  that  in  vol.  xi. 
of  Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Lond.  1875). 

Laud'anum.  See  Opium,  Medicinal  Preparations  of. 

Lau'enburg,  a  former  duchy  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  formally 
annexed  to  Prussia  by  an  Act  of  28th  June  1876.  It  is  bounded 
by  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  and  Hamburg,  has  an  area 
of  454  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  49,651.  Ratzeburg  (pop. 
4293)  is  the  capital,  and  larger  towns  are  Molln  and  Lauenburg. 

Laughing  Gas.    See  Nitrogen. 

Liaunce,  sometimes  called  'sand-eel,'  a  Teleostean  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  Malacopterygii  ox  'soft-finned'  section  of  the  order. 
The  Ammodyies  lancea,  the  common  species,  inhabits  the  sand  of 
the  British  coasts,  and  is  dug  in  great  quantities  for  food  and 
bait.  It  attains  a  lenglh  of  6  or  7  inches.  The  colour  is  a  deli- 
cate silvery  white.  The  L.  burrows  swiftly  in  the  sand  by 
means  of  the  projecting  underjaw.  No  ventral  fins  are  deve- 
loped, and  it  is  hence  included  in  the  section  Apoda.  The  skin 
is  thick  and  soft,  the  scales  being  rudimentary.  No  teeth  exist, 
and  both  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  very  long,  the  tail-fin  being 
deeply"  forked.  The  'sand-eel'  proper  or  'hornels'  is  the  A. 
tobianits,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  attaining  a  length  of  12  inches. 

Launce'ston,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  18;  miles  N.W.  of  Tavistock  by  rail,  on  the  Kensey, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tamar,  has  a  fine  l6th-c.  church,  a  ruined 
Norman  castle,  two  market-halls,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
grammar-school  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  &c.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  agricultural.  Pop.  (1871)  2935.  With  Newport,  L.  re- 
turns one  member  to  Parliament. 

liaimceston,  the  second  town  in  Tasmania,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Tamar,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  the  Government  offices. 
Several  of  its  churches  are  fine  edifices.  L.  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  Melbourne,  with  whose  citizens  it  is  in  high  favour 
as  a  place  of  summer  resort.    Pop.  (1875)  11,000. 

liaunch,  a  strongly  built  boat,  adapted  for  carr)ang  heavy 
weights,  and  the  largest  attached  to  ships  of  war.  Steam 
launches  carrying  one  gun  are  found  very  serviceable  in  rivers 
and  shallow  waters. 

Liaunch,  the  operation  of  sending  a  ship  afloat.  An  inclined 
plane  or  '  launching  way '  of  blocks  and  planking  is  laid  down 
under  each  bilge,  and  is  carried  into  the  water  sufficiently  far  to 
enable  the  stern  of  the  ship  to  be  water-borne  before  the  stem 
leaves  the  'ways.'  A  'ciadle,'  consisting  of  '  bilge- ways,' 
'  poppets,'  and  other  timbers,  supports  tlie  ship  after  the  removal 
of  the  keel-blocks  and  shores,  and  slides  with  her  down  the  '  ways ' 
into  the  water.  The  '  ways '  have  a  gradient  of  about  I  foot  in 
II  feet.  The  day  previous  to  the  L.  the  sliding  surfaces  are 
well  greased,  and  the  keel  blocks  are  removed,  and  when  the 
moment  of  L.  arrives  the  'dogshores'  are  knocked  away,  the 
ship  is  christened,  and  with  accelerating  motion  she  glides  into 
the  water.  The  planks  and  '  cleats '  bolted  to  the  ship's  bottom 
are  subsequently  removed  in  dock.  Launching  on  the  keel,  that 
is  with  a  sliding-way  under  the  keel,  is  practised  in  the  French 
navy. 

Laura'cese,  or  the  Laurel  Family,  is  a  large  order  of 
dicotyledonous  trees,  undershrubs,  and  herbs,  principally  natives 


of  tropical  Asia  and  America.    Many  are  aromatic  and  fragrant, 

yielding  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  others  furnish  camphor,  and 
others  have  bitter  and  tonic  barks.  Some  supply  useful  timber. 
The  representative  species  is  Laurus  nobilis,  and  is  the  only  one 
indigenous  to  Europe.  (See  Laurel.)  The  most  valuable 
plants  of  the  order  will  be  found  mentioned  under  camphor, 
sassafras,  cinnamon,  cassia  bark,  green-heart,  and  avocado- pear. 
The  cassytheae  or  dodder  laurels,  which  range  under  L.,  are 
curious  leafless  climbing  parasitic  plants. 

Lau'reate,  Poet,  in  England,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  name  is  derived  from  laiiriis,  a  '  bay,'  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  crowning  poets.  The  salary  is  ;^loo,  and  an  extra 
in  lieu  of  a  tieice  of  canary,  formerly  allowed.  The  first 
P.  L.  on  record  is  John  Key,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Ben 
Jonson  held  the  ofiice  under  James  I.  Since  Charles  I.  the 
succession  of  laureates  has  been  John  Dryden,  Nahum  Tate, 
Nicholas  Rowe,  Laurence  Eusden,  Colley  Gibber,  William 
Whitehead,  Thomas  Wharton,  H.  J.  Pye,  Robert  Southey, 
William  Wordsworth,  and  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Lau'rel.  Under  the  name  of  L.  several  widely  distinct  plants 
are  included  by  gardeners,  e.g.,  species  of  Cerasus,  &c.,  but  the 
noble,  or  victor's  L.,  otherwise  the  sweet-bay  {Laurus  nobilis), 
is  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  rightly  applies.  It  is  a  native 
of  S.  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  long  introduced  into  various 
more  northern  countries  as  a  garden  evergreen  shrub.  The 
leaves  possess  an  agreeable,  aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
are  in  consequence  used  in  cookery  for  flavouring  purposes.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  berry-bearing  sprays  of  L.  served  to  decorate 
the  conquerors  in  battle  and  in  the  Olympic  games. 

Laurel-Water  is  prepared  by  distilling  water  over  the 
bruised  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  Cerasus  laurocerasus,  and  is 
occasionally  employed  in  minute  quantities  as  a  flavouring  agent 
in  cooking  instead  of  bay-leaf  water.  L.-W.  contains  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  is  a  virulent  poison. 

Lauren'tian  System,  in  Geology,  is  represented  by  the 
lowest  recognisable  sedimentary  formation  constituting  the  earth's 
crust.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  N. 
America,  in  the  basin  of  which  the  rocks  of  this  period,  highly 
contorted  and  metamorphosed,  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment. There  they  have  been  worked  out  very  fully  by  Logan 
and  Dawson.  They  are  anterior  in  time  to  the  Cambrian  rocks, 
and  in  this  are  comparable  to  the  old  gneiss  which  underlies  the 
Lower  Silurian  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  Scottish  gneiss 
has  consequently  been  included  by  Murchison  and  Geikie  in  the 
Laurentian,  even  though  contemporaneity  is  not,  and  cannot 
hope  to  be,  established.  In  Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria, 
similar  old  gneiss  formations  have  been  referred  to  the  Lauren- 
tian.   Eozoon  (q.  v.)  is  the  only  known  fossil. 

Laurusti'nus,  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  S.  Europe, 
now  common  in  several  varieties  in  gardens,  its  permanent 
leaves  and  the  early  appearance  of  its  corymbs  of  white  or 
pinkish  flowers  rendering  it  a  favourite.  It  is  the  Viburnum 
Tinus  of  botanists. 

Laur'vik,  a  seaport  town  in  Norway,  70  miles  S.W.  of  Chris- 
tiania,  on  a  fjord  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nume- 
dalslaagen,  which  affords  motive  power  to  many  manufactories. 
It  has  considerable  trade,  especially  in  timber,  though  much  of 
its  former  importance  has  now  been  transferred  to  Hortcn,  a  sea- 
port 37  miles  N.N.E.  In  1873,  694  vessels  entered  the  harbour 
of  L.,  which  is  large  and  deep.    Pop.  (1875)  6509. 

Lausanne'  (anc.  Lausonium,  or  Lovsand),  the  chief  town  of 
the  canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  is  very  beautifully  situated  1690 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  slopes  of  Jura,  about  a  mile  from  its 
port,  Ouchy,  formerly  called  Rive  (Fr.  'shore'),  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Lac  Leman,  and  35  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva  by  rail.  The 
streets  of  the  older  portion  are  steep  and  narrow  ;  but  the  ex- 
tensive additions  around  this  are  well  and  regularly  built.  The 
quarters  of  St.  Franjois  and  St.  Laurent  are  connected  by  a 
viaduct  called  the  Grand  Pont,  or  Pont  Pichard.  The  Protes- 
tant cathedral,  353  feet  long  and  151  broad,  completed  in  1 275, 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  250  feet  high, 
and  contains  many  fine  monuments.  L.  has  a  scientific  museum, 
a  collection  of  paintings,  a  fine  hospital,  and  an  institution  for 
the  blind.    The  trade  of  L.  is  considerable.    Its  chief  industries 
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are  brewing,  lithographing,  and  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool. 
Its  schools  are  numerous  and  good.  At  L.,  Gibbon  composed 
the  most  of  his  great  woik.    Pop.  (1870)26,520. 

La'va  (It.  'what  flows  like  water^),  includes  all  the  products 
of  a  volcano  which  are  or  have  been  ejected  in  a  molten  con- 
dition. The  L.,  as  it  issues  from  the  crater  or  some  lateral 
orifice,  flows  down  the  slope  as  a  coulee  or  stream.  The  surface 
exposed  to  the  air  soon  cools  and  hardens,  while  inside  the  mass 
may  long  remain  glowing,  in  virtue  of  tlie  bad  conductivity  of  the 
rock  for  heat.  Near  the  surface  of  cooled  L. ,  where  the  cooling 
has  been  rapid,  tlie  structure  is  vesicular  ;  but  this  character  soon 
disappears  as  we  get  below  the  surface,  where  gradual  cooling 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  hard,  compact  stone,  often 
columnar  and  crystalline.  All  our  traps,  basalts,  trachytes,  &c., 
were  no  doubt  at  one  time  molten  rock,  precisely  analogous  to 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Skaptar  Jokull. 

Laval',  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Mayenne,  France, 
on  the  river  Mayenne,  13  miles  W.  of  Le  Mans  by  rail.  It  is  a 
quaint  town,  and  with  a  chateau  of  the  former  dukes  of  L.  and 
La  Tr6mouille,  now  a  prison,  an  old  church  of  the  Trinity,  and 
another  of  St  Venerand,  dating  from  the  15th  c.  The  celebrated 
linen  called  toiles  de  L.,  chiefly  tablecloths  and  napkins,  has 
been  produced  here  for  nearly  600  years,  and  is  sold  to  the 
value  of  ;^20,ooo  at  each  of  the  monthly  markets.  Other  indus- 
trial products  are  cottons,  paper,  leather,  and  pottery.  Pop. 
(1872)  22,892.  The  Vendeans  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Kepulslicans  near  L.,  2Sth  October  1793. 

La  Valett'a.    See  Valetta,  La. 

La  Valli^re,  Franyoise  Louise  de  la  Baume  le  Blanc, 
Duchesse  de,  bom  at  Tours  1644,  lost  her  father,  the  gover- 
nor of  Chateau  d'Amboise,  in  early  life,  and  was  taken  to  court 
by  her  mother.  Being  appointed  maid-of-honour  to  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Louis  XIV.  she  came  much  in  contact  with  the  king, 
whose  mistress  she  was  for  several  years.  After  1662  she  bore 
him  four  children,  but  his  affection  towards  her  cooled  when  the 
star  of  Mme.  de  Montespan  had  risen.  It  was  in  these  years  of 
royal  neglect  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  written  Reflexions  stir 
III  Miseriiorde  de  Dieti,  par  une  Danit  Penitente,\^o\x^  they  were 
not  published  until  1680  (new  edit,  by  Cornut  in  1854,  with  Bos- 
suet's  corrections  on  copy,  dated  1688).  Contemporary  testi- 
mony, female  as  well  as  male,  proves  that,  notwithstanding  her 
relationship  to  the  king,  L.  was  a  woman  of  genuine  modesty. 
Indeed,  her  charms  were  rather  those  of  grace,  agreeableness,  and 
sincerity,  than  remarkable  beauty  of  person.  In  1674  she  bade 
adieu  to  the  king,  who  had  been  indifferent  to  her,  entered  a 
Carmelite  nunnery,  where,  having  become  '  the  example  and 
idol  of  the  community,'  she  died,  June  6,  1 7 10.  See  Abbe  Le- 
queux.  Vie  de  Madame  de  L. ;  and  Roissy,  Hist,  de  Madame  de 
L.,  Duchesse  el  Carmelite. 

Lav'ater,  Johann  Kaspar,  a  Swiss  divine  and  physiog- 
nomist, born  November  15,  1741,  at  Ziirich,  early  showed  a 
taste  for  painting  and  enthusiasm  for  religion.  Having  taken 
orders  in  1762,  he  became  (1769)  a  pastor  at  Ziirich,  where  he 
devoted  much  time  to  portrait-painting,  and  gradually  came  to 
believe  the  human  face  to  be  a  perfect  index  of  the  character. 
To  prove  this,  L.  collected  from  all  sides  portraits  of  eminent 
persons,  and  afterwards  published  his  famous  Fhysiogtioniische 
Fragmente  (4  vols.  1775-78).  At  the  same  time  he  attacked  with 
great  force  the  rationalism  of  his  time,  giving  in  Pontius  Pilattis 
(1782-85)  a  confession  of  his  faith  that  cost  him  many  friends. 
Men  wrapped  in  mystery,  like  Cagliostro  or  Mesmer,  had  a  spe- 
cial attraction  for  L.  When  Switzerland  was  seized  by  the 
French  Republic,  he  boldly  rebuked  tlie  oppressors,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  them  in  1799.  In  a  few  months  he  regained  his 
liberty,  but  was  shot  at  Ziirich,  26th  September  1 799,  when 
that  town  was  taken  by  Massena,  and  died  of  the  wound  Jan- 
uary 2,  1801.  L.'s  other  chief  works  were  Schweizerlicder 
(1767),  Aitssichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  (1769-73),  and  Tagebuch 
(1772).  He  himself  published  2  vols,  of  Vermischte  Schriften 
(Winterthur,  1774-81),  and,  in  3  vols.,  Sdmmtliche  Kleiiie 
Prosaische  Schriften  (lb.  1784-85)  ;  Gessner,  L.'s  nachgelassene 
Schriften  (5  vols.  Ziir.  1801-2)  ;  and  Orelli,  L.'s  Ausgewdhlte 
.Schriften  (8  vols.  lb.  1841-44).  L.'s  writings  show  true  genius, 
but  want  art.  In  his  own  day  he  was  greatly  admired  by  some, 
but  to  others  v/as  as  much  an  object  of  contempt  and  scorn. 
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See  Bodemann,  L.  nach  seinem  Leben,  Lehren,  und  Wirken 
dargestellt  (Gotha,  1856). 

Lavaur',  an  old  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Tarn, 
on  the  river  Agout,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Toulouse.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Cecile  of  Albi,  and  the  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
grand  stone  bridge  of  the  1 8th  c.    Pop.  (1872)  4485. 

LaVender,  the  popular  name  for  a  species  of  Lavandula,  a 
genus  belonging  to  Labiatece.  The  common  L.  (Z.  vera"),  a 
native  of  S.  Europe,  is  frequently  seen  in  old-fashioned  gardens, 
and  is  further  largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable 
perfume,  and  for  the  oil  on  which  this  property  depends.  When 
the  oil  is  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  and  mixed  with  other 
perfumes  it  forms  the  much  appreciated  L.-water.  It  is  also 
sometimes  administered  medicinally  as  a  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, but  is  inferior  to  other  preparations,  such  as  peppermint. 
Broad-leaved  L.  (Z.  spica)  yields  oil-of-spike,  an  ingredient  in 
the  preparation  of  artists'  varnishes,  and  used  also  by  painters 
on  porcelain.  Other  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 
The  word  L.  is  traced  to  the  Latin  lavare,  '  to  wash,'  as  being  the 
plant  used  to  scent  newly-washed  linen  (whence  the  expression, 
'laid  up  in  lavender'),  or  from  its  being  employed  to  perfume 
the  baths. 

Medical  Properties  of  L. — The  oil  of  L.  is  an  aromatic  stimu- 
lant and  carminative,  useful  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and 
other  nervous  affections,  but  is  principally  used  as  an  adjuvant 
to  other  medicines.  Spirit  of  L.  is  given  in  doses  of  from  30 
to  60  minims,  and  the  compound  tincture  of  L.  in  doses  of 
from  ^  to  2  drachms. 

La  Ville'marque.    See  Villemarqu£. 

Lavois'ier,  Antoine  Laurent,  a  celebrated  French  che- 
mist, was  born  at  Paris,  August  16,  1743.  In  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  means  to  carry  on  his  scientific  experiments,  he  sought 
and  obtained  in  176S  the  post  of  farmer-general.  In  1 776  he 
was  chosen  Director  of  the  Royal  Powder  and  Saltpetre  Works, 
and  in  1 791  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  for  considering 
new  weights  and  measures.  His  great  fame  rests  upon  his  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry,  which  completely  overthrew  the  then 
universally  accepted  phlogiston  theory,  and  established  the 
modern  theory  (see  CHEMISTRY).  His  pre-eminent  merits  as  a 
scientist  did  not  save  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  guillotine  on  May  8,  1794.  L.'s 
chief  works  are  Traite  Einnoitaire  de  Chimie  (2  vols.  17S9,  3d 
ed.  1801)  ;  Opuscules  Physique  et  Chimiques  (1774,  2d  ed.  1801); 
and  Mentoires  de  Chimie,  published  by  his  widow  in  1805.  See 
Volhard's  Biographic  de  L.  (1870). 

Law  (Heb.  thorah,  Gr.  nomas,  'custom'),  in  the  Scriptures 
uniformly  means  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
represented  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  L. 
is  thus  equivalent  to  a  rule  of  conduct,  however  revealed,  but  is 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  Scriptures,  which  contain  the 
revealed  will  of  God  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  more 
especially  still  to  the  L.  of  Moses  or  the  Pentateuch.  As  opposed 
to  the  Gospel,  L.  means  all  the  positive  precepts  of  revelation, 
and  consists  of  two  parts  : — the  Jewish  ceremonial  L ,  which 
Christian  theologians  regard  as  having  been  abrogated  by  the 
Gospel,  and  the  moral  L.,  which  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  It 
is  maintained  by  Protestant  theologians  that  the  moral  L.  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  is  perfect,  inasmuch  as  (l)  eveiything 
that  the  Bible  pronounces  to  be  wrong  is  wrong,  and  everything 
it  declares  to  be  right  is  right  ;  (2)  nothing  is  sinful  which  the 
Bible  does  not  condemn,  and  nothing  is  ol)ligatory  on  the  con- 
science which  it  does  not  enjoin  ;  and  (3)  the  Scriptures  are  thus 
a  complete  rule  of  duty,  so  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  higher 
standard  of  moral  excellence.  See  Hodge's  Systemat.  Theology 
(Edinb.  1873). 

Law,  the  term  especially  applied  to  the  system  of  rules 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  associated,  by  which 
their  conduct  to  one  another  is  regulated,  and  their  rights  and 
interests  in  property  ascertained.  The  Z.  of  A'aiions  regulates 
the  intercourse  of  one  nation  with  another  (see  International 
Law).  It  is  a  partly  written  and  partly  unwritten  L.  ;  the  first 
depending  on  treaties,  the  second  on  reason  and  on  the  usages  of 
the  various  civilised  nations.  By  those,  the  rights  of  the  respec- 
tive nations  in  peace  and  in  war  are  regulated.  The  Municipal 
L.  of  a  country  is  divided  into  the  civil  and  the  criminal — the 
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former  regulating  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals  in  private 
property,  the  latter  prescribing  a  rule  of  conduct  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  relation  to  others,  with  penalties  for  infringement  of 
these  rules.  The  term  Civil  L.  is  also  specially  applied  to 
Roman  L.  (See  Code.)  This  L.,  which  was  at  one  time  that 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  has  materially  influenced  the  juris- 
prudence of  every  modern  European  state.  England  has  adopted 
less  from  it  than  any  other  country.  Scotland  has  followed  it 
closely.  In  many  respects  that  country  has  wholly  adopted  it. 
See  Common  L.  Equity. 

Law,  John,  a  famous  financier  and  speculator,  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  2ist  April  1671.  In  his  youth 
he  showed  great  arithmetical  talent.  Handsome  and  accom- 
plished, he  combined  pleasure  and  study  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
Having  to  leave  the  country  in  1694,  after  killing  an  opponent 
in  a  duel,  he  wandered  about  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  livelihood 
by  gambling,  and  planned  gigantic  financial  schemes.  He  settled 
in  Paris  in  1714,  when  he  was  worth  over  ;i'ioo,ooo.  Two  years 
later  he  started  a  private  bank  with  great  success.  His  monetary 
visions  captivated  the  Regent,  who  established  the  '  Royal  Bank 
of  France'  in  1718,  with  L.  as  Director-General.  In  1719  he 
floated  the  great  bubble  Mississippi  Scheme,  and  became  Comp- 
troUer-General  of  France,  and  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in 
Europe.  On  its  failure  next  year  he  fled  to  Brussels.  He  died 
in  indigence  at  Venice,  March  21,  1729.  See  J.  P.  Wood's  Life 
of  L.  (1824),  and  Thiers'  L.  et  son  Systhne  de  Finances  (Par. 
1826  ;  new  ed.  1858). 

Law,  "William,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at  KingsclilTe, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1 686,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  forfeited  a  fellowship  by  a  refusal  to  take 
new  oaths  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  He  was  for  ten  years 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  father  of  the  historian,  and 
afterwards  lived  with  Mrs.  Hiitcheson  and  Miss  Hester  Gibbon, 
the  three  devoting  their  combined  incomes  to  charitable  purposes. 
His  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  and  other  writings, 
teach  a  severe  and  steadfast  piety,  and  gave  no  small  impetus  to 
the  Evangelical  revival.  He  died  April  9,  1761.  His  collected 
works  were  published  in  9  vols,  in  1762.  See  his  Life,  by  R. 
Tighe  (1813),  and  Notes  and  Materials  for  his  Life,  printed  for 
the  Theosophian  Library,  1856. 

LawTDurrowS,  in  Scotch  law,  are  writings  or  letters,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  commanding  a  person  to  find  security 
against  using  violence  towards  another.  Any  one  taking  out  L. 
against  another,  incurs  risk  of  an  action  for  damage,  which  will 
be  awarded  if  malice  be  proved.  The  corresponding  term  of 
English  law  is  Articles  of  the  Peace. 
Law  of  Nations.  See  International  Law. 
Law'rence,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Merrimack 
River,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Boston  by  rail.  It  has  twenty-one 
churches,  a  city  hall,  a  court  house,  a  public  library  of  14,000 
vols.,  two  dailys,  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  fine  common  of 
1 7  acres,  enclosing  a  miniature  lake.  The  chief  works  are  the 
Pacific  cotton-mills  (capital  ^^500,000),  with  5000  employes, 
the  Atlantic  mills,  with  1400,  and  the  Washington,  with  2900. 
There  are  also  large  duck,  woollen,  and  paper  mills,  steam- 
engine  works,  &c.  Water-power  is  supplied  by  a  dam  of  solid 
granite,  900  feet  long  and  40  high,  thrown  across  the  rapids  in 
1845.  A  canal,  90  feet  wide  and  ij  miles  long,  leads  off  the 
water  ;  another  canal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  has  been 
constructed  recently.  L.  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1847, 
and  as  a  city  in  1853.    Pop.  (1870),  28,921. 

Lawrence,  the  second  city  in  Kansas,  U.S.,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Kansas  river,  38  miles  S.W.  of  Leavenworth  by  rail.  It 
is  a  railway  junction,  and  the  seat  of  the  State  university,  and 
has  a  great  trade  in  pork,  packing,  iron-founding,  flour-milling, 
and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  machinery.  Pop.  (1870) 
8320.  It  was  burned  in  the  Quantrell  raid  in  1863,  but  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  western  cities. 

Lawrence,  the  name  of  a  family  sprung  from  the  N.  of  Ire- 
land, and  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  British  administration  in 
India.  Four  sons  of  Colonel  L.,  who  himself  led  a  storming 
party  at  Seringapatam  in  1799,  entered  the  Indian  army,  and 
one  the  civil  service.— Sir  Henry  Montgomery  L.  was 
bom  at  Muturah  in  Ceylon,  28th  June  1806,  and  after  passing 
through  Addiscombe,  joined  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  1822. 
After  working  some  years  as  Revenue  Surveyor  in  Goruckpore, 
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he  commanded  the  Sikh  Contingent  during  the  second  Afghan 
invasion  of  1842.  Afterwards  he  was  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Nepaul,  from  which  time  date  his  frequent  contributions  to  the 
newly-founded  Calcutta  Revieio.  He  took  part,  as  chief  political 
officer  in  the  first  Sikh  war  of  1846  ;  and  from  henceforth  till 
1853  his  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Punjaub,  where 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  model  government,  first  as  Resident  at 
Lahore,  and  afterwards  as  President  of  the  IJoard.  In  1853  he 
was  removed  to  Rajputana,  and  in  1857  he  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  in  Oude.  Here  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Mutiny, 
a  catastrophe  which  he  had  himself  anticipated,  and  which  was 
stimulated  by  a  policy  towards  native  states  and  native  gentle- 
men which  he  had  always  opposed.  On  30th  May  1857  the 
Sepoys  at  Lucknow  mutinied,  but  the  foresight  of  Sir  H.  L. 
had  secured  the  residency  quarter  of  the  city.  On  30th  June 
he  was  induced  to  lead  a  disastrous  reconnaissance  to  Chinhut. 
On  the  following  day  the  residency  was  besieged,  and  Sir  H. 
L.  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  first  shells  fired  during 
the  siege.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  had  been  nominated 
as  Governor-General  of  India,  in  provisional  succession  to  Lord 
Canning,  and  than  his  death  there  could  have  been  no  greater 
loss.  He  has  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue 
was  unveiled  at  Calcutta  in  December  1875;  but  his  grandest 
monument  is  the  L.  Asylums  for  children  of  European  soldiers 
in  the  hill  stations  of  India,  which  he  founded  at  his  own 
expense,  and  which  were  completed  by  public  subscriptions,  and 
have  now  been  taken  over  by  Government.  See  Life  of  Sir  H. 
L.,  by  Sir  H.  Edwardes  and  H.  Merivale  (Lond.  1872). — Sir 
John  Laird- Mair  L.  (now  Lord  L.)  was  born  4th  March 
181 1,  in  Yorkshire,  and  went  to  India  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  1829.  In  1849  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Lahore  Board  of  Administration  for  the  Pun- 
jaub, of  which  his  brother  Henry  was  President;  and  in  1853 
he  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  that  province,  where  he 
developed  a  unique  system  of  administration.  Here  he  suc- 
cessfully weathered  the  Mutiny,  and  was  not  only  able  to 
disarm  the  Sepoys,  and  maintain  order  in  the  Punjaub,  but  also 
to  send  down  a  succession  of  reinforcements,  which  determined 
the  issue  of  the  Delhi  siege,  and  indirectly  the  fate  of  India. 
From  1863  to  1868  he  was  Governor-General  of  India,  and  re- 
ceived a  peerage  on  his  return  to  England.  His  term  of  office 
was  marked  by  troubles  with  the  Mohammedans  on  the  N.W. 
frontier,  the  Bhutan  war,  and  the  terrible  Orissa  famine.  Lord 
L.  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board. — Sir 
George  L.  was  born  in  1805,  and  entered  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 
He  also  attached  himself  to  the  political  department.  He  was 
for  some  years  militai-y  secretary  at  Cabul,  and  afterwards  Com- 
missioner of  Peshawur.  In  both  capacities  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prisoner,  in  1842,  and  again  in  1848.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Henry  as  Political  Agent  in  Rajputana  in  1857,  and 
has  written  a  book  on  the  events  which  occurred  there  during 
the  Mutiny. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  portrait  painter,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  May  4,  1769,  but  spent  his  childhood  at  Devizes, 
where  his  father  became  a  hotel-keeper.  He  only  received 
two  years'  schooling,  but  early  showed  an  extraordinary  facility 
with  his  pencil.  He  was  placed  under  an  excellent  master  at 
Bath  in  1 782,  in  which  year  he  won  the  silver  plate  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  copy  in  crayon  of  the  'Transfiguration.' 
In  1787  hej  removed  to  London,  and  e,xhil)ited  at  Somerset 
House.  In  1 791  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  succeeded  Sir  J.  Reynolds  as  principal  painter  to 
the  king.  He  was  knighted  in  1815  by  the  Prince  Regent,  at 
whose  request  he  visited  foreign  courts  to  paint  the  series  of 
crowned  heads,  statesmen,  and  soldiers  forming  the  Waterloo 
Gallery  at  Windsor.  He  became  P.R.A.  in  1820,  and  died 
January  7,  1 830.  L.  was  a  fine  colourist  and  skilful  draughts- 
man. His  pictures  of  beautiful  women  and  children  are  instinct 
with  grace  and  refinement.  Those  of  the  Kemble  Family  are 
historical.  See  his  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  D.  E.  Williams 
(3  vols.  Lond.  1831),  and  a  Collection  of  Engravings  of  fifty  of 
his  pictures  (Lond.  1845). 

Lawrence,  St.,  born  at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d 
c,  was  one  of  the  seven  archdeacons  of  that  city  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian  (253-260)  and  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  II.  Summoned 
by  the  praefect  to  render  up  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  L.  col- 
lected all  the  sick  and  aged,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  his 
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flock,  and  presenting  them,  'Behold,'  he  said,  'the  treasures 
that  I  promised  you  ! '  For  this  act  of  defiance  he  was  broiled 
over  a  slow  fire,  August  9,  258,  and  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
I'^uori  le  Mura  is  said  to  mark  his  burial-place.  The  Escorial 
(q.  v.),  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  other  towns  and  structures  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint,  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron. 

Hiawrence,  St. ,  the  great  boundary  river  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and,  together  with  the  great  lakes,  the  most 
magnificent  system  of  inland  navigation  in  the  world.  It  rises 
in  the  plateau  W.  of  Lake  Superior,  under  the  name  of  the  St. 
Louis.  It  has  a  course  of  160  miles  before  entering  the  lake, 
from  which  it  issues  through  the  rapids  of  St.  Marie.  The 
obstacle  to  shipping  presented  by  the  rapids  has  been  overcome 
by  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  Lake 
Huron,  the  second  of  the  great  series,  after  receiving  Lake 
Michigan  from  the  S.W.,  discharges  its  waters  by  the  St.  Clair 
S.  into  Lake  Erie.  The  river  Niagara  (q.  v.)  connects  Lake 
Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  a  descent  of  230  feet  at  the 
famous  falls.  On  the  Canadian  side  the  Welland  Canal  con- 
tinues the  navigation  interrupted  by  the  falls  and  the  rapids. 
From  Lake  Ontario  the  St.  L.  proper  issues,  flowing  almost 
directly  N. E.,  gradually  expanding  into  a  wide  estuary  below 
Quebec,  receiving  the  Ottawa  above  Montreal,  containing  many 
small  islands,  and  entering  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  after  a 
course  of  700  miles.  Some  30  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the 
Ottawa,  the  St.  L.  becomes  a  purely  Canadian  river.  Its  chief 
tributaries  besides  the  Ottawa,  are  from  the  N.  the  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Saguenay,  and  from  the  S.  the  Sorel,  which  drains 
Champlain  Lake.  Beyond  Montreal  navigation  is  impeded  by 
rapids  and  cataracts,  but  vessels  can  proceed  by  means  of  various 
canals  and  cuttings  on  the  Canadian  side.  To  the  N.  of 
Quebec  the  river  is  frozen  over  for  about  five  months.  The 
system  of  canals  extends  the  navigation  of  the  St.  L.  and  the 
lakes  to  a  distance  of  over  2200  miles. —  Gulf  of  St.  Li.,  an  in- 
let of  the  Atlantic,  is  enclosed  W.  by  New  Brunswick,  N.  by 
the  Canadian  district  of  Labrador,  and  S.  by  Nova  Scotia.  It 
communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  passage  120  miles  wide  be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  by  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  to  the  N.  of  Newfoundland,  and  by  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  the 
S.  of  Cape  Breton.  Within  the  gulf  are  Aniicosti,  Prince 
Edward's,  St.  Paul's,  and  many  smaller  islands,  which  are  more 
or  less  dangerous  to  shipping  on  account  of  the  dense  fogs  and 
shifting  currents.    The  fisheries  of  the  gulf  are  very  productive. 

Laws  of  England.  See  Common  Law;  Equity;  Colo- 
NiKs,  Laws  of  England  Affecting. 

Laws  of  Probability.    See  Probability,  Laws  of. 

Law  Terms,  in  England  are  Hilary,  nth  January  to  31st 
January;  Easter,  15th  April  to  8th  May;  Trinity,  22d  May  to 
I2th  June;  Michaelmas,  2d  November  to  25th  November. 
These  are  the  periods  of  sitting  in  full  court.  In  Scotland  the 
(-'ourt  of  Session  sits  from  15th  October  to  20th  March,  and 
from  I2th  May  to  i8th  July.    See  under  Bill,  Bill  Chamber. 

Law'yer.  English  law,  see  Barrister,  Attorney  ;  Scotch 
law,  see  Advocate,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

Lay'amon,  or  Law'eman,  author  of  a  poem  called  the 
Brtit,  was  a  priest  of  Ernely,  now  known  as  Arley  Regis  or 
T>ower  Arley,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Severn  in  Worcestershire. 
From  a  passage  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  he  wrote  in  the  first  decade  of  the  13th  c.  Abso- 
lutely nothing,  however,  is  known  of  his  character  or  life.  Eng- 
lish scholars  had  long  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  poem, 
but  had  strangely  neglected  to  examine  it.  It  is  merely  men- 
tioned by  Warton  and  Tyrwhitt.  George  Ellis  in  his  Specimens 
of  the  Early  English  Poets  (1790)  first  introduced  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  and  hazarded  the  prediction  that  it  would  never 
be  printed.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Guest  in  his  History  of  English 
Rliythms  gave  a  longer  extract,  with  a  literal  version  and  careful 
annotations,  and  in  1 847  the  whole  work  was  edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  in  3  vols.,  containing  two  texts  separated 
apparently  by  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  a  translation,  and  a 
glossary.  The  subject  matter  of  the  Brut  was  not  new.  It  had 
l)een  handled  twice,  if  not  thrice  before  ; — by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth in  his  Historia  Brittonum  (professedly  a  translation  into 
I^atin  of  an  Armoric  original,  the  Brut-y-Brefihyned),  and  again 
by  the  French  poet  Wace  in  his  Bnit  d' Anglcterre,  but  L.  was 
the  first  who  presented  the  legend  or  myth  of  a  Trojan  conquest 
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and  colonisation  of  Britain  in  an  English  dress.  While  mainly 
founded  on  Wace,  the  native  version  has  many  additions  drawn 
from  other  sources  or  invented  by  the  author  himself.  Its 
literary  merit  is  not  inconsiderable,  but  its  great  value  is  linguistic. 
The  Brut  of  L.  is  the  most  important  specimen  of  the  first  stage 
of  '  Transition  English '  that  survives.  In  its  pages  we  behold 
our  language,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  casting  off  its  eailiest 
grammatical  forms,  and  assuming  those  that  are  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Chaucer.  Sir  Frederick  Madden  notes  as  peculiari- 
ties of  L.  '  the  use  of  a  as  an  article  ;  the  change  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  terminations  a  and  an  into  e  and  en,  as  well  as  the  disre- 
gard of  inflexions  and  genders ;  the  masculine  forms  given  to 
neuter  nouns  in  the  plural ;  the  neglect  of  the  feminine  termina- 
tions of  adjectives  and  pronouns,  and  confusion  between  the 
definite  and  indefinite  declensions  ;  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
position to  before  infinitives ;  .  .  .  the  constant  occurrence  of  en 
for  on  in  the  plurals  of  verbs,  and  frequent  elision  of  the  final  e.' 
Though  chiefly  translated  from,  the  work  of  a  French  trouveur, 
the  language  hardly  shows  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  a  French 
vocabulary.  In  56,800  lines  (including  both  texts)  there  are 
not  more  than  ninety  French  words,  an  unanswerable  argument 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Norman  Conquest  did  not  im- 
mediately, nor  for  a  long  time,  produce  any  serious  change  in  the 
speech  of  the  English  people. 

Lay'ard,  Austen  Henry,  an  English  traveller,  statesman, 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1817.  He  spent  his  youth 
in  travel,  and  after  mastering  many  European  languages,  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  those  of  the  East.  In  1845-47  he  conducted 
tire  celebrated  excavations  at  Nimrud,  a  village  on  the  Tigris, 
resulting  in  the 'discovery  of  the  magnificent  Assyrian  remains 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Two  years  later  he  undertook  a 
second  journey  of  exploration  to  Asia  Minor.  He  was  attachi  aX 
the  Porte  in  1S49,  and  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  a 
few  weeks  in  1852,  visited  the  Crimea  in  1854,  and  on  his  return 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University  in 
1856,  visited  India  in  1858,  and  was  Under  Foreign  Secretary 
for  a  second  time,  1861-66,  President  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
1868,  and  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  1869-77.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  April 
1877,  he  was  selected  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  the  difficult 
post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Porte.  L.  has  published  A^inez'eh 
and  its  Remains  (1849),  The  Monumettts  of  Ninn'eh,  with  Draw- 
ings {1849,  2d  series,  1853),  Popular  Account  of  Discoveries  at 
Nineveh  (1851),  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Ninroeh  and  Baby- 
lon (1853,  abridgement,  1867),  Speeches  on  the  Turkish  Question 
(1853-54),  Letters  on  Communication  with  India  (1859),  Speech 
on  the  Danish  Question  (1864),  &c. 

Lay'ering,  in  gardening,  a  method  of  propagating  plants 
from  layers,  or  young  shoots  which  have  a  tendency  to  send  out 
roots.  To  facilitate  this,  an  oblique  slit  is  made  just  above  the 
bud,  and  the  shoot  being  covered  slightly  with  mould,  it  is  so 
left  for  some  weeks.  When  the  roots  have  struck,  the  layer  is 
cut  off  from  the  parent  stem  and  transplanted. 

Laz'ulite,  a  mineral  composed  essentially  of  phosphate  of 
alumina,  wuh  traces  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  ferrous  oxide.  It 
has  a  fine  azure  colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre.  L.  occurs  in 
veins  of  clay  slate  at  Salzberg,  in  Styria,  N.  Carolina,  and 
other  places. 

Lazzaro'ni,  a  nickname  still  often  applied  to  the  red-capped 
and  barelegged  boatmen,  fishermen,  porters,  &c.,  of  Naples,  and 
which  arose  during  the  Spanish  viceroyship,  when  an  epidemic, 
identified  with  the  sickness  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable,  raged 
among  the  lower  orders  of  that  city.  In  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies the  L.  really  formed  a  distinct  caste  of  idle,  picturesque 
outcasts,  caring  for  nothing  beyond  sunshine  and  maccaroni,  and 
happy  in  their  ignorance  of  higher  wants.  They  had  their 
recognised  chief  (Capo  Lazzaro),  and  played  an  important  part 
in  many  of  the  popular  movements,  notably  in  the  rising  of 
Masaniello  (1647).  No  such  days  any  longer  exist,  the  modern 
Neapolitan  populace  being  remarkable  alike  for  industry  and 
frugality. 

Lead  (symbol,  Pb ;  atomic  weight,  207)  is  a  bluish-gray 
metal,  characterised  chiefly  by  its  softness  and  fusibility.  Though 
soft,  it  lacks  tenacity,  and  can  be  drawn  into  thin  wire  only  with 
difficulty.    It  melts  at  325°  C,  and  boils  and  volatilises  at  the 
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temperature  of  white  heat.  A  freshly-cut  surface  speedily  tar- 
nishes, and,  when  melted,  the  metal  is  rapidly  oxidised.  At  high 
temperatures,  however,  the  oxide  coating  melts,  and  protects 
the  molten  metal  from  further  oxidation.  When  slowly  cooled, 
L.  crystallises  in  octohedra.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11.4;  and 
this  high  specific  gravity,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  softness 
and  easy  fusibility  of  the  metal,  peculiarly  adapts  L.  for  the 
manufacture  of  shot  and  bullets.  The  mineral  Galena  (q.  v.)  is 
the  chief  source  of  L.  ;  but  the  native  metal  is  itself  occasionally 
met  with  in  small  quantity,  while  the  carbonate  of  L.,  or  white 
lead  ore,  forms  an  important  ore  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Spain.  Galena  is  essentially  a  sulphide,  with  the  composition 
PbS,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  zinc  sulphide  (blende), 
copper  pyrites,  quartz,  fluor  spar,  &c.,  and  sometimes  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  silver,  bismuth,  and  antimony 
are  present.  The  metal  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  the  follow- 
ing series  of  processes.  The  ore  is  purified  mechanically  as  far 
as  possible,  and  then  spread  over  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  being  at  the  same  time  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  lime.  Here  it  is  roasted,  with  a  full  supply  of  air  to  render 
the  necessary  oxidation  sure.  Part  of  the  sulphide  is  transformed 
into  the  sulphate  ;  another  portion  loses  sulphur,  and  absorbing 
oxygen  becomes  the  oxide,  sulphurous  acid  being  at  the  same 
time  evolved.  When  the  roasting  has  sufficiently  advanced,  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  is  raised  till  the  oxide  and  sulphate 
act  each  upon  the  unaltered  sulphide  which  remains,  furnishing 
the  metal  and  giving  off  sulphurous  acid.  The  metal  flows  into 
the  hollow  of  the  furnace,  and  is  covered  by  the  fused  slag,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  L. -oxide.  By  the 
addition  of  a  little  more  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  more 
L.  is  separated  out,  the  proportion  of  silicate  of  lime  in  the  slag 
is  increased,  and  the  slag  thereby  rendered  less  fusible.  The 
m»lted  L.  is  then  allowed  to  run  out  into  an  iron  basin,  from 
which  it  is  ladled  into  pig-moulds.  L.  prepared  in  this  way 
frequently  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  which,  if 
present  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  or  more  to  the  ton,  is 
readily  separated  by  Pattinson's  desilverisiiig  process  or  by  the 
zinc  process  (see  Silver).  L.  forms  four  compounds  with 
oxygen  ;  the  sub-oxide  (PbjO),  the  oxide  (PbO),  the  red  oxide 
(Pb304),  and  the  peroxide  (PbOj).  The  first  is  believed  to 
be  the  compound  formed  when  the  bright  surface  of  newly 
cut  L.  tarnishes  in  the  air.  The  oxide  is  produced  when  the 
metal  is  heated  in  the  air ;  but  its  appearance  varies  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  metal  is  heated.  Thus,  at  a  moderate 
temperature  it  takes  the  form  of  a  yellow  amorphous  powder 
known  in  commerce  as  ?nassicoi ;  but  if  the  heat  be  sufficient 
to  fuse  the  oxide,  the  compound  on  cooling  assumes  a  brown 
scaly  appearance,  and  is  then  known  as  litharge.  When  heated 
to  dull  redness  and  cooled,  litharge  becomes  yellow.  The  oxide 
of  L.  is  a  powerful  base,  and  tends  to  form  basic  salts.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  and  is  deposited 
as  pink  crystals  on  cooling.  Thf  red  oxide,  otherwise  known 
as  red  L.  or  miniutii,  is  prepared  by  heating  massicot  in  the  air 
to  about  320°  C.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint- 
glass  and  lucifer  matches,  and  is  employed  as  a  pigment.  The 
peroxide  occurs  naturally  as  heavy  L.  ore.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  boiling  finely  powdered  red  L.  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  It  parts 
readily  with  oxygen  to  other  substances,  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  and  has  no  basic  properties.  It  is  sometimes  called  plum- 
bic acid,  and  is  believed  to  form  plumbates  with  potash  and  soda. 

The  most  important  of  all  L.  salts  which  have  the  oxide  as 
their  base  is  the  well  known  7vhite  L.  It  is  a  basic  carbonate, 
being  a  combination  of  the  carbonate  (PbCOs)  and  the  hydrated 
oxide  (PbO,HaO),  and  having  a  composition  usually  formulated 
as  PbOjHsO,  2(PbC04),  though  generally  other  basic  carbon- 
ates are  present.  It  is  always  formed  when  the  metal  corrodes 
under  the  influence  of  air  and  water,  and  its  production  is  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  evolving 
carbonic  acid.  It  may  be  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  two 
ways,  the  more  modern  of  which  consists  in  boiling  acetic  acid 
with  litharge,  and  thus  forming  the  tribasic  acetate  of  L., 
(Pb  (021130.2)2, 2PbO),  which  is  then  subjected  to  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  decomposed  into  the  carbonate  of  L.  and  the 
neutral  acetate.  The  acetate  is  now  treated  as  the  acetic  acid 
was  at  first,  with  a  similar  production  of  the  tribasic  salt,  and 
the  carbonate  again  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  The  carbon- 
ate carries  down  with  it  a  variable  quantity  of  the  oxide,  and  the 
resulting  compound  is  white  L.   The  carbonic  acid  may  be  sup- 


plied by  combustion  or  fermentation,  or  even  by  exhalation  from 
the  earth.  The  older  or  Dutch  method  consists  in  subjecting 
metallic  lead  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid  (obtained  from  common 
vinegar)  in  the  presence  of  dung,  spent  tan,  or  such  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  thus  forming  the  oxide, 
which  unites  with  the  acid  to  produce  the  tribasic  acetate.  This 
compound  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the 
fermentation,  and  white  lead  is  obtained  as  a  coating  on  the 
metal.  Wliite  L.  is  largely  used  as  a  white  paint,  but  it  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  extremely  poisonous,  and  those 
who  work  much  with  it  invariably  bear  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
The  pure  carbonate  is  found  usually  associated  with  galena. 
Sulphate  of  L.  occurs  in  nature  as  anglesite,  or  L.-vitriol,  quan- 
tities of  which  are  imported  from  Australia  for  smelting  purposes. 
Chromate  of  L.  (PbCr04),  or  chrome  yellow,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  dilute  solutions  of  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead  and  chromate 
of  potash.  The  rare  red  L.  ore  of  Siberia  consists  principally  of 
this  compound.  The  basic  chromate  (2PbO,Cr03),  or  orange 
chrome,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  yellow  chromate  with  lime. 
L.  forms  only  one  pure  chloride  (PbClj),  corresponding  to 
litharge  in  constitution.  It  is  one  of  the  few  chlorides  which 
are  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  L.  upon  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  (HCl),  or  other 
soluble  chloride.  The  oxychloride  (PbClsjPbO),  formed  by 
heating  the  chloride  in  air,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  white  L.  in  painting.  If  litharge  be  heated  with  sal-am- 
moniac. Turner  s  yellow,  another  oxychloride,  with  composition 
PbCl27PbO,  results.  Iodide  of  L.  (Pbl.^)  is  prepared  by  treating 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. It  appears  as  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  reprecipitated  in  golden  scales. 
There  are  at  least  three  sulphides  of  L. :  the  subsulphide  (Pb^S) 
produced  during  the  smelting  of  galena,  the  sulphide  (PbS),  and 
the  persulphide.  The  composition  of  the  last,  which  is  obtained 
as  a  red  precipitate  from  the  action  of  a  sulphur  saturated  alka- 
line sulphide  upon  a  solution  of  L.,  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  probably  PbSj.  The  sulphide  always  results  as  a  black 
precipitate  when  a  solution  of  a  L.  salt  is  treated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Medicinal  Preparations  and  Properties  of  L. — The  preparations 
of  L.  used  in  medicine  are  the  acetate,  the  sub-acetate,  the 
carbonate,  the  iodide,  the  nitrate,  and  the  oxide.  The  acetate 
of  L.,  or  sugar  of  L.,  is  sedative  and  astringent,  diminishing 
morbid  mucous  discharges  and  hemorrhages.  It  is  admin- 
istered in  phthisis  to  check  expectoration ;  in  bronchitis  to 
abate  profuse  secretion,  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Externally,  acetate  of  L.  is  applied  as  a  sedative,  desiccant,  and 
astringent,  and  also  for  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  The  prepara- 
tions of  acetate  of  L.  are  the  L.  and  opium  pill,  the  ointment, 
the  lotion,  the  suppository  and  pessary.  The  subacetate  of  L. , 
or  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  is  a  dense,  clear,  colourless  liquid, 
with  alkaline  reaction  and  sweet  astringent  taste.  It  is  used 
externally  as  an  astringent  and  sedative  in  sprains,  bruises,  &c., 
and  is  applied  by  means  of  cloths  kept  wet.  The  carbonate  of 
L.  is  applied  externally  in  powder,  or  as  an  ointment,  for  ulcers 
and  inflamed  and  excoriated  surfaces.  Nitrate  of  L.  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  iodide,  which  is  applied  externally  as  an  alte- 
rative and  discutient  in  the  form  of  ointment  and  emplastrum. 
Oxide  of  L.,  ox  lithargyrum,  is  used  for  external  application  only, 
to  allay  inflammation,  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  emplastrum. 

Lead-Poisoning  may  be  caused  by  the  long-continued  and 
injudicious  use  of  L.  as  a  medicine ;  by  the  absorption  of  the 
salts  of  L.  contained  in  solution  in  drinking  water,  or  in  various 
foods  and  drinks,  from  adulteration  ;  or  from  their  having  been 
prepared  in  vessels  of  L.  ;  by  absorption  through  the  integu- 
ments of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  handling  the  soluble 
salts  of  L.  ;  or  through  the  lungs  of  those  exposed  to  vapours 
containing  L.  The  L.,  being  absorbed,  is  diffused  through  the 
entire  body,  and  accumulates  in  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
the  kidneys,  the  heart,  and  the  intestines,  producing  a  peculiarly 
painful  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  called  Colic  (q.  v.),  or 
colica  pictonum  and  painter'' s  colic,  and  very  frequently  affecting 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  causing  palsy  or  wrist-drop ; 
and,  finally,  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  blue  line  along  the  free  margin  of 
the  gums,  but  absent  where  a  tooth  or  stump  is  wanting.  The 
excitability  of  the  muscles  is  always  much  diminished  in  para- 
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lysis  from  L.-P.,  while  it  is  normal  in  spontaneous  paralysis,  so 
that  the  nature  of  the  affection  may  be  determined  by  the  stimu- 
lus  of  Faradisation.  I'rcatment : — The  object  to  be  attained  is 
the  elimination  of  the  poison  by  the  excretions,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose purgatives  are  to  be  administered  in  the  first  instance,  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  doses  of  camphor  mixture,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus.  The  hot  bath  and  repeated 
cnemata  of  hot  water  are  also  serviceable.  In  L.-P.  palsy  the 
hot  bath,  containing  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  sidphuret  of 
potassium,  mixed  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  water, 
has  been  highly  recommended,  and  the  poison  may  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys  through  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Galvanism,  in  the  form  of  Faradisation,  is  of  service  as  a  local 
stimulant  to  the  nerves  ;  but  severe  shocks,  especially  at  the 
commencement,  should  be  avoided,  and  the  treatment  should 
not  be  commenced  until  the  poison  has  been  eliminated.  Those 
exposed,  from  their  occupation,  to  L.-P.  should  practise  scru- 
pulous cleanliness,  and  should  never  handle  food  with  unwashed 
hands.  The  use  of  drinks  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  acetic 
acid  is  also  a  valuable  preventive  in  such  cases. 

Leading  a  Witness.  It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  leading  ques- 
tions, that  is,  such  as  suggest  to  a  witness  the  answers  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  for  which  he  appears,  are  not  allowed, 
except  in  cross-examination. 

Leaf-Cutter  Bee  {Megachik),  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects  or  bees,  having  a  broad  head,  and  thick,  stout  body, 
the  jaws  being  large  and  scissor-like.  Another  genus  is  Osmia, 
also  known  as  mason,  carpenter,  or  upholsterer  bees.  These 
insects  cut  the  leaves  and  wood  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  materials  for  their  nests  ;  Osmia,  excavating  nests  in 
wood.  0.  paretina  and  0.  lencomelana  are  well-known  species. 
Megachile  centuncularis,  a  familiar  example  of  the  first-named 
genus,  cuts  the  leaves  of  roses,  and  joining  the  pieces  thus  ob- 
tained, forms  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 

Leaf-Insect,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Orthopierous  insects,  so 
named  from  the  remarkable  resemblance  presented  by  the  front 
wings  to  leaves.  They  belong  to  the  family  Phasmida,  in  which 
are  also  included  the  peculiar  insects  known  as  '  walking-sticks  ' 
or  '  spectres,'  from  the  peculiar  twig-like  form  of  their  bodies. 
The  leaf-insects  form  the  genus  Phyllium,  the  familiar  species 
being  the  P.  siccifoliwn  of  the  E.  Indies.  The  fore  wings  are 
exceedingly  leaf-like,  and  are  veined  so  as  to  mimic  the  exact 
appearance  of  leaves,  while  the  legs  are  also  broadened  to 
assist,  as  it  were,  in  the  illusion.  The  males  possess  antenna; 
of  24  joints,  the  females  of  9  joints. 

Leaf-Rollers,  the  popular  name  of  a  family  {Toriricia\e)  of 
Moths  or  Lepidopterous  insects,  which  obtain  their  name  from 
the  habit  of  their  larvae  in  rolling  up  leaves,  to  form  protective 
cases  for  the  chrysalides  or  pupae.  The  coddling-moth  {Ca>po- 
capsa  pornonella)  lays  its  eggs  on  apple  and  pear  trees,  its  larvos 
burrowing  into  the  core  of  the  fruit.  The  strawberry  leaf- 
roller  {Atuhylopera  fragarid),  an  American  species,  folds  the 
leaves  of  that  plant,  and  a  third  species  is  the  Lozotcenia  gossyp- 
iana,  or  cotton  leaf-roller,  which  operates  on  the  leaves  of 
cotton  plants. 

League,  a  measure  of  length,  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Normans,  and  corresponding  to  the 
modern  French  lieue  (Ital.  lega,  Sp.  legua,  Low  Lat.  leuca).  The 
sea  L.,  that  in  common  use,  is  equal  to  three  nautical  miles,  about 
3'45  statute  miles.  In  France  two  distinct  leagues  are  in  use— 
the  lieue  de  poste,  equal  to  2'42  English  miles,  and  the  lieue 
moyenne,  about  276  English  miles,  or  the  25th  part  of  a  degree. 

League  (Fr.  ligue.  Low  Lat.  liga,  from  Lat.  ligo,  '  I  bind '), 
a  political  confederacy  of  states-princes,  or  individuals  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  aid  or  defence.  Of  such,  the  most  memor- 
able are  the  ^tolian  and  Achaian  Leagues  ;  the  Hanseatic  L. 
(q.  V.) ;  the  L.  of  Cambrai  (q.  v.)  ;  the  L.  of  Schmalkald  (q.  v.)  ; 
the  Holy  L. ,  or  l/ie  L,  founded  13th  February  1576  at  Peronne 
by  Henri  de  Guise  (q.  v.);  the  L.  of  Wiirzburg,  founded  loth 
July  1609  at  Munich  under  the  leadership  of  Maximilian  I.  of 
Bavaria,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (q.  v.);  the  Solemn  L.  and  Covenant  (q.  v.);  and  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  L.  (q.  v.). 

Leake,  William  Martin,  Lieut.  -Col.,  LL.D. ,  bom  at 

London  in  January  1777,  entered  Woolwich  Academy,  and  ob- 
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talning  a  commission  in  the  artillery  (1794),  served  in  the  W. 
Indies.  In  1799  received  the  post  of  gunnery  instructor  to 
the  Turkish  army  at  Constantinople,  and  a  year  after  proceeded 
to  Egypt,  by  way  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  to  co-operate 
against  the  French.  He  made  a  survey  of  Upper  Egypt  (1801), 
and  of  the  coasts  and  fortresses  of  European  Turkey  (1S04),  and 
spent  the  next  six  years  in  two  journeys  in  the  Morea,  four  in 
Northern  Greece,  and  in  a  lengthened  residence  in  Albania. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1810,  quitted  the  service  in  1820, 
and  died  at  Brighton,  January  10,  i860.  His  works,  which  are 
still  regarded  as  unrivalled,  include  Resea7xhes  in  Greece  (1814)  ; 
Topography  of  Athens  (1821) ;  jfournal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor 
(1824)  ;  Historical  Outlineof  the  Greek  Revolution  (1826),  warmly 
advocating  Greek  independence  ;  Travels  in  the  Morea  (1830)  ; 
Travels  in  Northern  G^;w<r^  (1835-41) ;  and  Numismata  Hellenica 
(1854). 

Leam'ington,  a  watering-place  of  England,  in  Warwick- 
shire, on  the  Leam,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon,  2  miles  E.  of  War- 
wick, owes  all  its  prosperity  to  its  mineral  springs — saline,  sul- 
phurous, and  chalybeate — which,  though  noticed  by  Camden 
and  Dugdale,  and  analysed  in  1688,  only  began  to  attract 
patients  towards  the  close  of  last  century.  The  town  is,  there- 
fore, almost  wholly  modern  ;  among  its  principal  buildings  being 
the  Royal  Spa  (erected  at  a  cost  oi  £i~),oqo),  the  Victoria  Baths, 
Wameford  Hospital  (1832),  a  Proprietary  College  (1847),  a 
Hydropathic  Establishment  (1864),  and  a  fine  Roman  Catholic 
church  (1864).  There  are  also  a  public  library,  museum,  and 
philosophical  institution,  the  arboretum,  Jephson  Gardens,  &c. 
Brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  kitchen-ranges  are  the  only  in- 
dustries. The  watering-season  is  from  May  to  October,  but 
during  the  winter  months  L.  is  also  a  great  hunting  centre. 
Pop.  (1811)  543;  (1871)  20,910. 

Leap-Year  contains  366  days,  and  occurs  every  four  years, 
by  which  device  the  civil  year  is  brought  into  practical  agree- 
ment with  the  true  astronomical  year.  To  make  the  approxima- 
tion still  nearer  the  intercalary  day  (the  29th  of  February)  is 
omitted  in  all  the  full  centuries  except  those  which  are  divisible 
by  400.  Thus,  1892  and  1896  will  be  leap-years,  but  not  1900. 
The  year  2000  will,  however,  be  a  L.-Y. 

Lease,  Contract  of.  (See,  for  English  law,  Landlord 
AND  Tenant.)  In  Scotland,  under  a  lease  of  land  there  is  an 
implied  reservation  of  mines  and  minerals  and  of  the  power  of 
working  them,  on  payment  of  surface  damage.  The  landlord 
independently  of  stipulation  has  a  right  of  Hypothec  (q.  v.)  in 
security  of  his  rent.  See  also  Rent,  Maills  and  Duties, 
Ejection  and  Intrusion. 

Lease  and  Kelease,  in  English  law,  was  a  form  of  convey- 
ance of  land.  It  was  rendered  obsolete  by  4  Vict.  c.  21,  and  is 
now  quite  superseded  by  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  106,  which  substitutes 
a  simple  deed  of  grant. 

Least  Squares,  Method  of,  is  a  method  of  calculation, 
now  universally  employed  in  the  reduction  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations, which  aims  at  finding  the  most  probable  value  of  a 
quantity  determined  by  a  series  of  observations.  According  to 
the  theory  of  probabilities,  inaccuracies  of  observation  are  as 
likely  to  be  in  defect  as  in  excess,  and  also  more  likely  to  be 
small  than  great.  Hence,  the  probability  of  an  error  of  magni- 
tude X  occurring  must  depend  upon  x^,  and  must  be  some  func- 
tion of  x'-,  which  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  x  increases.  This 
is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  theory  has  been 
discussed  by  Legendre,  Gauss,  Laplace,  Airy,  and  others. 
The  most  probable  result  of  a  number  of  observations  is  that 
which  makes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  the  least  pos- 
sible, provided  the  observations  are  equally  worthy  of  confidence. 
If  the  observations  are  not  equally  reliable,  weights  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  several  observations  in  proportion  to  their  pre- 
sumed exactness,  and  after  that  the  value  must  be  found  which 
makes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  an  absolute  minimum. 

Leath'er  (Old  Eng.  lether,  perhaps  from  hlidan,  '  to  cover ') 
consists  of  the  skins  or  hides  of  animals,  especially  of  the  larger 
mammalia,  prepared  by  certain  chemical  processes  which  pre- 
serve them  from  putrefactive  decay,  give  them  the  power  of  re- 
sisting moisture,  and  communicate  a  soft  uniform  tenacity  to  the 
whole  substance.  This  is  effected  by  several  distinct  processes, 
all  of  which  depend  on  combining  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the 
hides  or  skins  with  astringent  or  with  mucilaginous  substances. 
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A  great  variety  of  hides  and  skins  are  available  for  the  purpose 
of  making  L.,  and  owing  to  the  almost  limitless  useful  applica- 
tions of  the  substance,  the  skins  of  certain  animals  are  usually 
devoted  to  distinct  uses.  The  hides  of  oxen  are  the  most  valuable 
of  all  for  L. -making,  as  they  form  the  principal  material  for 
making  the  soles  and  uppers  of  boots,  and  for  machinery  belting, 
besides  having  innumerable  other  applications.  The  hides  of 
wild  cattle  are  much  more  valuable  than  those  of  domestic  oxen, 
and  the  trade  in  dry  and  salted  hides  from  S.  America  is  con- 
sequently of  the  greatest  importance  to  tanners.  Horse  hides 
are  tanned  principally  for  saddlery  purposes,  as  also  are  pig  skins 
and  seal  skins,  but  the  latter  are  besides  much  used  for  boot 
uppers.  Calf,  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  and  kid  skins  are  tanned  or 
tawed  for  glove-making,  bookbinding,  morocco  L.,  wash  L., 
and  many  other  purposes.  Hippopotamus,  elephant,  and  walrus 
hides,  which  are  of  enormous  thickness,  are  tanned  for  use  on 
polishing  wheels  for  cutlery.  The  furs  and  skins  of  many  animals 
are  tanned  or  dressed  with  the  hair  on ;  but  for  ordinary  L.- 
making  the  skin  undergoes  a  preliminary  operation  called 

Liming  or  Uiihairing. — Hides  as  received  at  tlie  tannery  are 
first  washed  or  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  to  free  them  from 
blood,  salt,  and  other  extraneous  substances  adhering  to  or  im- 
pregnating them.  In  this  process  they  arc  rendered  uniformly 
soft  and  supple,  and  thereafter  the  flesh  side  is  dressed  with  a 
knife  for  clearing  off  all  fleshy  matter.  The  ears  or  other  shreds 
are  then  cut  off  and  handed  over  to  the  glue  manufacturer,  after 
which  the  hides  are  steeped  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  pits  among 
limewater.  The  action  of  the  lime  loosens  the  hairs,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  combines  with  the  fatty  matter  of  the  skin,  forming 
an  insoluble  lime  soap  which  is  subsequently  removed.  Instead 
of  liming,  a  process  called  sweating  is  sometimes  used  for  loosen- 
ing the  hair.  It  consists  of  piling  the  hides  on  each  other  in  a 
warm  place  and  leaving  them  till  an  ammoniacal  odour  proceed- 
ing from  the  pile  betrays  incipient  putrefaction.  The  ammonia 
so  generated  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strong  limewater. 
The  hair  is  removed  by  stretching  the  hides  on  a  sloping  semi- 
cylindrical  table — the  '  beam  '  or  '  tree ' — and  scraping  them  with 
a  blunt  dressing  knife.  The  next  operation  consists  in  again 
macerating  and  washing  the  hides  in  water,  and  in  dressing  or 
shaving  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  hide  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
uniform  thickness.  The  operation  of  '  raising '  follows,  its  object 
being  to  open  the  pores  of  the  material  and  so  enable  it  more 
quickly  to  imbibe  and  absorb  the  tanning  solution.  This  is 
effected  by  immersing  the  hides  in  water  acidulated  with  about 
one-thousandth  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  bath  at  the  same 
time  frees  the  hides  from  the  insoluble  lime  soap  still  adhering 
to  them  from  the  liming  process.  The  hides  are  in  this  condition 
ready  to  undergo  any  of  the  ordinary  processes  for  converting 
them  into  L. 

Tanning. — The  materials  employed  in  this  process  will  be 
found  enumerated  under  Tanning  Substances  (see  also  Barks, 
Tanning).  The  operation  consists  in  impregnating  the  fibres 
of  hides  with  the  tannin  contained  in  any  of  the  substances  named 
under  these  heads,  and  the  ordinary  process  is  very  slow  in 
operation.  It  consists  in  first  treating  the  hides  with  weak  in- 
fusion of  tan  bark  in  large  tanks  or  pits,  moving  them  frequently 
from  one  tank  to  another,  whilst  constantly  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  tan  liquor  in  which  they  are  immersed.  After  about  six 
weeks'  treatment  in  the  handlers,  as  these  tanks  are  called,  the 
hides  are  transferred  to  tanks  or  pits  called  layers,  in  which  they 
are  spread  out,  a  layer  of  coarsely  ground  bark  being  strewed 
between  the  separate  hides.  The  pit  is  filled  up  with  water  to 
cover  the  pile  of  skins  and  so  left  for  about  three  months,  a^ter 
which  the  skins  are  moved  to  another  pit  and  similarly  piled  up, 
this  time  placing  at  the  bottom  the  hides  which  were  at  the  top 
in  the  previous  layer.  According  to  the  thickness  of  the  hides 
treated,  they  may  require  a  third  period  in  the  layer  pits.  When 
the  hides  have  a  uniform  brown  colour  throughout  they  are 
thoroughly  tanned  and  ready  for  hanging  in  the  drying  loft,  where 
the  drying  may  be  hastened  by  artificial  heat.  About  300  lbs. 
of  English  oak  bark  are  required  to  tan  100  lbs.  of  hide,  and  the 
produce  is  150  lbs.  of  L.  Several  processes  for  hastening  the 
tanning  of  L.  have  been  introduced,  most  of  them  being  based 
on  the  pressure  of  tanning  solutions  into  or  through  the  hides 
operated  upon.  Others  seek  to  facilitate  the  tanning  by  moving 
the  hides  alternately  out  of  and  into  the  tanning  solutions.  Not 
any  one  of  these  devices,  however,  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. 


Morocco  L.  is  prepared  from  goat  skins  by  a  modified  process 
of  tanning  called  sumaching,  the  whole  tanning  operation  in  this 
case  being  finished  in  two  or  three  days.  The  skins  are  tanned 
by  being  sewed  up  as  bags  and  filled  with  water  and  pulverised 
sumach.  Calf  and  sheep  skins  are  similarly  treated  in  England 
for  making  imitation  morocco.  The  finished  L.  is  variously  dyed 
by  the  superficial  application  of  strong  solutions  of  dye-stuffs. 

Currying  is  the  process  of  dressing  or  finishing  tanned  L.  For 
sole  L.,  which  requires  to  be  firm  and  compact  in  texture,  the 
only  currying  process  consists  in  beating  with  hammers  and  pass- 
ing the  material  between  heavy  rollers.  Upper  L.  and  other 
kinds  which  must  be  rendered  soft  and  pliant,  on  the  other  hand, 
require  elaborate  currying  processes,  which  vary  according  to  the 
finish.  The  hide  is  first  soaked  with  water  and  shaved  to  bring 
it  to  a  uniform  thickness  throughout.  It  is  again  wetted  and 
stretched  out  on  a  flat  stone,  after  which  it  is  dudiid  or  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  cod  oil  and  tallow.  When  the 
skin  has  imbibed  the  oleaginous  mixture  and  become  dry,  it  is 
grained,  by  rubbing  on  both  sides  with  a  grooved  boxwood  ball, 
and  the  flesh  side  is  then  scraped  or  whitened.  The  black  colour 
is  given  to  the  grain  side  of  upper  L.  by  washing  it  over  with  a 
solution  of  tan  bark  upon  which  a  solution  of  copperas  is  sponged. 
The  L.  is  finally  rubbed  over  with  a  paste  of  oil,  tallow,  glue, 
and  lamp-black,  and  polished  with  a  ball  of  glass,  which  com- 
pletes the  currying. 

Taiving  consists  essentially  in  treating  skins  with  a  salt  of 
alumina,  oil  and  farinaceous  matter  being  sometimes  used  in 
addition.  It  is  by  this  process  that  glove  L.  and  wash  L.  are  pre- 
pared ;  and  by  a  modification  known  as  Hungarian  tatvitig  heavy 
hides  are  prepared  for  saddlery  and  machinery  purposes,  in  which 
great  strength  is  essentiak  Kid  L.  used  for  gloves  and  ladies 
boot  uppers,  &c.,  is  prepared  (l)  from  the  skins  of  young  goats 
(real  kid  being  used  only  for  gloves)  ;  (2)  from  lamb  skins  ;  and 
(3)  from  calf  skins  (calf  kid).  These  skins  are  treated  with  a 
paste  composed  of  flour,  yolk  of  eggs,  alum,  salt,  and  water. 
After  thorough  kneading  and  impregnating  with  this  compound, 
the  skins  are  packed  up  in  bundles  for  some  time.  They  are  then 
rapidly  dried,  soaked  in  water,  placed  singly  between  cloths,  and 
worked  to  render  them  soft  and  uniformly  supple.  Next  they 
are  shaved,  dried,  and  finished,  by  dressing  with  vi^hite  of  egg 
or  gum,  and  dyed  by  brushing  the  dye-stuff  over  the  surface  of 
the  L. 

Shamoying,  so  called  from  having  been  originally  applied  to 
chamois  skins,  is  a  process  of  preparing  a  kind  of  very  soft  pliant 
L.  by  treating  the  skin  with  oil  alone.  Most  chamois  or  shamoy 
L.  is  now  made  from  the  inner  or  flesh  side  of  split  sheep  skin, 
the  grain  side  being  saved  and  tanned  for  hat  linings,  &c.  The 
process  consists  in  alternately  saturating  with  oil  and  hanging  in 
the  air  the  skins  operated  on.  The  oil  becomes  oxidised  by  ex- 
posure, and  the  completion  of  the  process  is  ascertained  by  the 
yellow  colour  which  the  L.  assumes.  After  washing  in  a  solution 
of  lotash  to  remove  the  uncombined  oil,  the  L.  is  ready  for  use. 
B  f  and  cordovan  L.,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  shamoy  or  wash 
L.,  are  prepared  by  this  process. 

Leather,  Vegetable.  Several  imitations  of  leather  are  now 
in  extensive  use  for  upholstery  purposes.  They  all  consist  of  a 
stout  basis  of  linen  cloth  upon  which  a  composition  containing 
caoutchouc  and  other  substances  are  spread.  The  composition 
used  by  different  manufacturers  varies  much  in  constitution,  each 
keeping  his  method  as  much  as  possible  a  trade  secret.  The 
cloth  is  grained  in  imitation  of  leather  of  different  kinds,  and  as 
the  composition  adheres  with  remarkable  tenacity,  it  forms  a 
useful  and  cheap  substitute  for  real  leather  in  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  which  it  is  suitable. 

Leath.'ei'wood  is  an  American  shrub  with  extremely  tough 
branches,  whence  the  name  is  taken.  In  botanical  nomenclature 
it  is  Dirca  pahistris,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Thymelacea:; 
the  yellow  flowers  appear  before  the  entire,  ovate,  alternate, 
leaves  are  developed.  The  bark  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and,  when 
chewed,  excites  a  burning  sensation  in  the  fauces.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  poisonous.  In  geographical  range  it  extends  from 
Canada  to  Georgia. 

Leave  and  Licence,  a  phrase  of  English  law  denoting  that 
an  act  complained  of  was  done  by  permission. 

Leav'en  (Fr.  levain,  from  lever,  '  to  raise '),  is  dough  kept  till 
putrefaction  has  set  in,  in  which  state  it  is  employed  to  induce 
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fermentation  in  the  manufacture  of  Bread  (q.  v.).  L.  was  the 
ferment  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  still  used,  in  place  of  yeast,  by 
Parisian  bakers. 

Leav'enworth,  the  largest  city  of  Kansas,  U.S.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  39  miles  N.W.  of  Kansas  City.  It 
is  a  great  railway  centre,  and  the  Pacific  line  here  crosses  the 
Missouri  by  a  magnificent  iron  bridge,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000.  The  city  has  twenty-seven  churches,  many  good 
schools,  and  four  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers.  Near  it  are 
Fort  L.,  with  a  military  prison  and  the  state  penitentiary.  There 
are  important  manufactures  of  carpets,  furniture,  stoves,  engines, 
mining  machinery,  and  iron  bridges.  The  first  house  was  built 
in  1854.    Pop.  (1871)  17,873. 

Leaves.    The  ordinary  or  perfect  leaf  of  a  plant  consists  of 
a  flat  blade  or  lamina,  usually  green,  and  more  or  less  horizontal, 
attached  to  the  stems  at  points  termed  nodes,  by  a  stalk  called  a 
foot-stalk  or  petiole.    In  serial  plants  they  are  composed  of  vascular 
tissue  in  the  form  of  veins,  ribs,  or  nerves,  of  cellular  tissue  filling 
up  the  interstices  between  the  veins,  and  of  an  epidermal  cover- 
ing or  cuticle.    They  perform  a  most  important  part  in  the  life 
of  plants,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  roots  assimilate  the  different 
substances  aljsorbed  in  the  sap.    The  microscope  shows  both 
sides  of  the  leaf,  but  more  especially  the  under,  to  have  pores,  in 
some  instances  so  numerous  that  a  square  inch  contains  many 
thousands ;  these  pores  are  round  or  oblong,  and  are  called 
stomata,  being  the  inhalers  and  exhalers  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
equivalent  in  their  action  to  the  breathing  pores  and  lungs  of 
animals.    Two  great  divisions  are  recognised  amongst  L. ,  namely 
those  with  reticulated  or  netted  veins,  representative  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  and  those  with  parallel  veins,  as  commonly  seen 
in  monocotyledons,  in  which  the  vessels  run  in  a  straight  or 
curved  manner  from  base  to  apex,  or  from  midrib  to  the  margin 
of  the  leaf,  and  in  which,  if  there  is  a  union,  it  is  effected  by 
transverse  veins  which  do  not  form  an  angular  network.    In  the 
lowest  orders  of  plants  there  is  no  true  vascular  system,  and  the 
same  is  usually  the  case  in  L.  developed  under  water.  The 
multiform  shape,  consistence,  and  position  of  L.  have  necessitated 
for  technical  purposes  the  creation  of  a  very  large  series  of  terms, 
some  of  the  principal  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  to  under- 
stand the  simplest  botanical  description  of  a  plant.    L.  are  stssile 
when  the  blade  rests  on  the  stem  without  the  intervention  of  a 
petiole  ;  amplexicaul  when  the  sessile  base  clasps  the  stem  hori- 
zontally ;  perfoliate  when  it  not  only  clasps  the  stem,  but  closes 
round  it  on  the  opposite  side  ;  sheathing  when  the  base  of  the 
blade  or  of  the  more  or  less  expanded  petiole  forms  a  vertical 
sheath  round  the  stem  for  some  distance  above  the  nodes.  They 
are  termed  radical  when  so  inserted  as  to  appear  to  arise  from 
the  root.    L.  are  simple  and  ejitire  when  the  blade  consists  of  a 
single  piece,  with  the  margin  nowhere  indented,  simple  being  used 
in  opposition  to  compound,  and  entire  in  opposition  to  dentate, 
lobed,  or  divided ;  dentate  is  applied  when  the  margin  is  only  cut 
a  little  way  in,  into  what  have  been  compared  to  teeth  ;  lobed,  or 
cleft,  when  more  deeply  indented  or  cut,  but  so  that  the  incisions 
do  not  reach  the  midrib  or  petiole  ;  divided  or  dissected  when  the 
incisions  reach  the  midrib  or  petiole.    A  true  compound  leaf 
differs  from  the  divided  or  dissected  leaf  in  that  the  leaflets  of  the 
former  separate  from  the  petiole,  as  the  whole  leaf  does  from  the 
stem,  without  tearing ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  if  the  segments  be 
pulled  asunder  a  torn  edge  is  the  result.    Leaflets  or  segments 
are  spoken  oi  as  pinnate  when  there  are  several  succeeding  each 
other  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  or  petiole,  compared  to  the 
branches  of  a  feather  ;  palmate,  or  digitate,  when  several  diverge 
from  one  point,  compared  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand.    The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  ordinary  terms  to  define  the  outline  of  a  leaf : 
— Linear,  when  long  and  narrow  ;  lanceolate,  about  three  times 
or  more  as  long  as  broad,  broadest  below  the  middle  and  taper- 
ing towards  the  summit ;  ovate,  shaped  like  the  longitudinal 
section  of  an  ordinary  egg  ;  orbicular,  oval,  oblong,  eliptical, 
rhomboidal,  when  compared  to  corresponding  mathematical 
figures.    A  leaf  is  said  to  be  glabrous  when  without  hairs  of  any 
kind ;  scabrous,  when  rough  to  the  touch  ;  hispid,  when  bearing 
stiff  hairs  ;  hirsute,  when  the  hairs  are  dense  and  not  so  stiff;  and 
the  terms  viscous,  pilose,  tomentose,  doivny,  in  like  manner  explain 
themselves.    The  terms  opposite,  whorled,  alternate,  scattered,  as 
applied  to  the  position  of  the  L.  on  stem  or  branch  also 
naturally  suggest  their  botanical  meaning.    For  cotyledonary  L. 
see  COTYLI  DON. 


Leb'anon,  Mount,  or  Djebel  Libnan  (Heb.  laban, 
'white,'  referring  to  the  white  limestone  cliffs),  the  western  and 
higher  of  two  mountainous  ranges  of  Syria,  which  enclose  a 
long,  narrow  valley,  anciently  known  as  Coele  Syria  (q.  v.).  It 
runs  for  about  90  miles  in  a  S.  W.  direction  parallel  to  the  coast, 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  3500  sq.  miles,  and  has  an  averse  ele- 
vation of  8000  feet,  its  loftiest  peaks  being  Dahr  el  Khadib 
(10,424  feet),  Djebel  Makmel  (10,050  feet),  and  Djebel  Sannin 
(8553  feet),  while  a  pass  on  the  road  from  Baalbek  to  Tripoli 
has  a  height  of  7635  feet.  The  formation  consists  chiefly  of 
hard  Jurassic  limestone,  surmounted  here  and  there  by  a  grey 
chalk  depost,  interspersed  with  basalt,  schist,  gneiss,  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  Several  streams  of  classic  fame  rise  in 
L. — the  Leontes  [Nahr  Litdny),  Orontes  (q.  v.),  Adonis  (Nahr 
Ibrahim),  &c.  The  line  of  cultivation  extends  to  a  height  of 
6000  feet,  and  no  land  goes  unclaimed  that  would  repay 
tillage.  The  base  of  the  range  is  planted  with  mulberry  trees, 
and  the  production  of  silk  has  been  greatly  extended  of  late 
years.  In  1874  there  were  fifty-six  silk-spinning  factories  in 
the  district,  employing  upwards  of  3500  persons,  and  of  an 
aggregate  value  of  ;i{'25,ooo.  Olive-trees,  tobacco,  sugar-canes, 
and  every  description  of  grain  and  fruit  thrive  on  the  upper 
slopes,  and  the  summits  are  crowned  by  pastures.  There  is  but 
little  forest-land,  and  the  once  famous  Cedar  of  L.  (q.  v.)  has 
almost  disappeared.  Though  there  are  rich  iron-deposits  at 
Duma,  Murjaba,  &c.,  want  of  oak  fuel  is  a  bar  to  their  successful 
working,  the  coal  raised  at  Kornail  (4000  tons  in  1837)  having 
proved  wholly  inadequate  for  smelting  purposes.  The  district  of 
L.  is  the  most  populous  of  Syria.  In  1874  its  pop.  numbered 
220,504,  of  whom  135,736  were  Maronites  (q.  v.),  and  25,088 
Druses  (q.  v.),  whilst  27,980  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church. 
The  eastern  range,  Anti-Lebanon,  or  Djebel  esh-Sharki, 
has  an  average  height  of  5000  feet,  and  culminates  to  the  S.  in 
Mount  Hermon  {Djebel  esli-Sheikh,  9326  feet),  on  the  southern 
slope  of  which  rises  the  Jordan  (q.  v.). 

Lebanon,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the  Swatara 
Creek  and  Union  Canal,  5  miles  N.  of  the  great  Cornwall  iron 
hills,  and  25  E.  of  Harrisburg  by  rail.  It  has  fifteen  churches, 
one  daily  and  seven  (two  German)  weekly  newspapers,  eight 
large  furnaces,  several  machine-shops  and  factories,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  rich  in  anthracite  coal,  copper,  and  marble. 
Pop.  (1870)  6727. 

Lebedjan',  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  Don,  has  two  great  annual  fairs.    Pop.  6010. 

Lebedjin',  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kharkov,  on  the 
Olshana,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Kharkov.  It  has  six  churches,  and 
carries  on  manufactures  of  girdles,  sashes,  &c.  Pop.  (1872) 
11,897. 

Leblanc',  Nicolas,  a  French  chemist,  was  born  at  Issondun 
(Indre)  in  1753.  He  studied  medicine,  and  in  1 780  became  sur- 
geon to  the  house  of  the  I)uc  d'Orleans,  but  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  chemical  researches.  In  1786  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  offered  a  premium  for  the  invention  of  a  new  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda.  L.  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  in  1789  discovered  the  process  now  in 
use,  by  which  the  carbonate  is  prepared  from  common  salt  (see 
Soda).  The  importance  of  this  discovery  in  the  development 
of  chemistry  is  incalculable,  but  L.  himself  reaped  no  benefit 
from  his  labours.  He  was  forced  to  explain  his  method  to  the 
Government,  who  published  it ;  and  after  a  long  series  of  unsuc- 
cessful endeavours  to  obtain  an  indemnity,  L.  died  by  his  own 
hand,  January  16,  1 806. 

Lebri'ja,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cadiz  by  rail.    It  has 

a  large  Arabesque  church,  and  its  industries  are  chiefly  weaving 
and  brickmaking.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  the  fine  oil 
and  fruits  of  the  vicinity.    Pop.  10,338. 

Lebrun',  Charles,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  22d 
March  1619,  took  lessons  in  design  in  his  tenth  year  from  Per- 
rier  and  Vouet,  and  attracted  the  attention  and  patronage  of 
the  Chancellor  of  France  by  his  'Louis  XIII.  a  cheval,'  after 
three  years'  apprenticeship  to  his  art.  His  allegoric  picture  in 
honour  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  resulted  in  an  order  for  three  more. 
In  1642  he  went  to  Rome,  and  upon  his  return,  in  1648,  his 
'  Crucifiement  de  Saint  .'\ndre,'  '  Marlyre  de  Saint  Etienne,' 
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'  Moise  frappant  le  Rocher,'  won  him  the  higliest  reputation. 
Fouquet  gave  him  orders,  Mazarin  presented  him  to  Louis  XIV., 
Colbert  appointed  him  premier  peintre,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  He  died  I2th  February  1690. 
L.'s  great  decorative  paintings  at  Versailles  and  the  Louvre 
show  his  power  of  mingling  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  details 
of  fable  with  history. 

Lec'ce,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
heel  of  the  Italian  boot,  8  miles  E.  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  25 
S.  by  E.  of  Brindisi  by  rail.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
many  beautiful  buildings,  among  which  are  a  cathedral  and 
castle.  A  triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of  St.  Biagio  commemo- 
rates the  entrance  of  Charles  V.  There  is  a  public  library  of 
10,000  vols.  The  trade  in  the  finest  table-oil  and  cotton  is  im- 
portant, and  the  government  factory,  which  has  been  recently 
provided  with  the  best  modern  machinery,  produces  tobacco 
equal  to  the  finest  of  Seville.  Pop.  (1874)  23,247.  The  Lupia 
of  the  ancient  Salentines,  it  is  first  called  Lycium  or  Lycia  (of 
which  L.  is  obviously  a  corruption),  in  documents  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  Norman  countship.  Count 
Tancred  of  L.  became  King  of  Sicily  in  1189. 

Lecc'o,  an  old  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Como,  on 
the  Adda,  near  where  it  leaves  the  S.E.  arm  of  Lake  Como,  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Bergamo  by  rail.  It  has  thriving  iron  and  silk 
industries,  and  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Manzoni. 
Pop.  (1874)  7040. 

Leck'y,  William  Edward  Hartpole,  was  born  near 
Dublin,  March  26,  1838,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  and  gra- 
duated B.  A.  (1859).  In  1861  appeared  his  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinions  in  Ireland  (new  ed.  1 871-72).  Four  years  later  his 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe  (2  vols.  5th.  ed.  1872),  gained  for  him  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  philosophical  world.  In  1869  the  History  of 
European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne  established  his 
reputation  for  brilliant  and  scholarly  generalisation.  His  three 
works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  H.  Jolowicz. 

Iiect'em  (Eccles.  Lat.  lectori7itn)  is  a  reading-desk  or  stand, 
on  whicli  lies  the  Bible  from  which  the  lessons  in  the  church- 
service  are  read.    See  Ambo. 

Liec'tionary  (late  Lat.  lectionaritwi)  was  a  Calendar  of 
Lessons  (q.  v.),  by  which  the  reading  of  Scripture  was  metho- 
dised. The  passages  appropriate  to  the  times  and  seasons  of 
festivals  were  chosen,  and  for  the  rest  were  either  read  in  order 
as  they  come  in  the  Bible,  or  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
bishops.  The  first  L.,  according  to  some,  was  the  Canon  Pas- 
chalis  of  Hippolytus  (q.  v.).  The  Comes  or  L.  of  Jerome  is 
reckoned  by  some  to  be  a  forgery  by  a  later  writer.  The  oldest 
extant  L.  is  the  Galilean  L.,  which  perhaps  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  6th  c. 

Lec'tiires,  Copyright  in.    See  Copyright. 

Lecythida'cese,  a  tribe  of  tropical  dicotyledonous  plants — 
often  gigantic  trees,  natives  of  the  western  hemisphere,  belong- 
ing to  tlie  natural  order  Myrtacea,  and  distinguished  by  their 
large  almond-like  seeds,  alternate  undotted  leaves,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  wooded  multilocular  cap- 
sule, often  opening  by  a  lid,  and  sufficiently  large  to  be  utilised 
as  cups  and  bowls.  See  Brazil  Nut,  Common  Ball  Tree, 
and  Monkey  Pots. 

Xie'da,  daughter  of  Thestius,  and  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Sparta,  was,  as  the  old  legend  runs,  visited  by  Jupiter  in  the 
form  of  a  swan,  and  bore  by  him  two  eggs,  from  one  of  which 
came  Helen,  and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit 
of  the  swan  to  L.  was  a  frequent  subject  of  ancient  art.  After 
her  death,  L.  was  deified  as  Nemesis. 

LedTjury,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Herefordshire,  on 
the  Hereford  and  Gloucester  Canal,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Here- 
ford by  rail.  It  has  malt-kilns  and  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in 
com,  hops,  cider,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  2967. 

Le'dru-Hollin,  Alexandre  Auguste,  a  French  politi- 
cian, born  at  Paris,  2d  February  1808,  educated  for  the  bar, 
became  advocate  in  1 830,  obtained  popularity  by  defending 


many  journals  prosecuted  by  Government,  in  1837  took  the 
direction  of  the  Journal  du  Palais,  in  1839  Isecame  a  republican 
member  of  Assembly,  incurred  prosecution  and  fine  for  express- 
ing seditious  opinions,  and  thereafter  developed  his  political 
creed  in  La  Riforme,  a  violent  Radical  journal.  At  the  crisis 
of  1848  he  was  elected  Minister  of  Interior  to  the  Provisional 
Government ;  and  it  was  then,  while  marching  in  procession  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  cried  to  Lamartine,  '  We  are  mounting 
Calvary.'  The  tide  of  revolution  soon  swept  him  from  office, 
and  in  1849  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  busied  himself  in 
writing  and  laying  plans  with  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  others  for 
a  '  European  democracy.'  In  this  country  he  wrote  his  only 
considerable  works,  De  la  Decadence  de  P Angleterre  and  La  Loi 
Anglaise.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years  he  returned  to 
Paris,  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  delivered  one  speech  ; 
but  his  eloquence  was  gone,  and  with  it  his  popularity.  He 
died  at  Fontenay-aux- Roses,  January  I,  1875.  A  work  of  his 
on  Atheism  is  still  in  MS. 

Le'dum,  a  genus  of  small  shrubs  of  the  heath  family  {Erica- 
cea),  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  leaves  are  of  hard  texture,  usually  bearing  a  rust-coloured 
pubescence  on  their  lower  surface.  One  species,  the  L.  palustre 
of  botanists,  has  received  the  name  of  Labrador  tea,  on  account 
of  its  use  as  a  makeshift  for  tea.  Sir  John  Franklin  reported  it 
to  yield  a  refreshing  beverage. 

Lee,  or  Lee'ward  (Old  Eng.  hlio,  'shelter'),  a  sea  term  for 
the  quarter  defended  from  the  wind,  towards  which  it  blows,  as 
opposed  to  that  from  which  it  blows — the  windward  or  weather 
side. 

Lee,  a  Virginian  family,  prolific  of  distinguished  men,  was 
founded  by  Richard  L.,  wlio  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  His  grandson  Thomas  (died  1750)  was  president 
of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  but  is  better  known  as  the  father  of  six 
sons,  who  all  were  celebrated  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution 
— (i)  Philip  Ludwell,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  (2) 
Thomas  Ludwell,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (3)  Fran- 
cis Lightfoot,  a  signatory  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 

(4)  Richard  Henry,  orator  and  statesman,  born  at  Stratford 
in  Virginia,  January  20,  1 732,  and  educated  at  Wakefield,  Eng- 
land. He  prepared  the  address  of  the  colonists  to  the  king, 
and  the  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  a  member  of  the 
first  American  Congress  in  1774,  was  author  of  the  masterly 
second  address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  a  grand  outburst  of  eloquence  proposed  in  Congress, 
on  7th  June  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
President  of  Congress  in  1784.  In  1792  he  retired  from  active 
life.  He  died  June  19,  1794.  His  Life  and  Coi-respondetice  was 
published  in  2  vols,  by  his  great-grandson,  R.  H.  L.,  in  1825. 

(5)  William,  born  about  1737,  Minister  at  the  Hague,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  died  June  27,  1795.  (6)  Arthur,  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  born  December  20,  1 740,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Edinburgh.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1765, 
but  subsequently  studied  law.  While  in  England  he  made 
the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  and  vindicated  colonial 
rights  by  letters  in  the  public  journals.  His  Appeal  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain  (1774),  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Lord 
Chatham.  From  1775  to  1 780  he  visited  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  struggling  republic.  He  sat  in 
Congress  1782-85,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
1785-89.  He  died  12th  December  1792.  His  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence (3  vols.  Bost.  1829),  was  published  by  Robert  H. 
Lee. — Henry  L.,  a  daring  soldier,  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  tlie 
six  famous  brothers,  was  born  January  29,  1756,  at  Stratford, 
Virginia.  He  obtained  a  captaincy  in  1776,  and  ere  long  the 
command  of  a  body  of  cavalry — the  renowned  '  L.'s  legion.'  He 
fought  at  Guildford  and  Eutaw,  and  reduced  Forts  Watson, 
Motte,  Granby,  and  Galphin.  (See  the  Campaign  in  17S1  in  the 
Carolinas,  by  his  son,  Henry  L.,1824.)  In  1786  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  He  quelled  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  1794. 
His  Metnoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Dcpaj-tnient  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  in  1809.  He  died  at  Cumberland 
Island,  Georgia,  March  25,  1816.  His  brother  Charles  was 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  1795-1801. — Robert 
Edward  L.,  the  ablest  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
son  of  General  H.  L.,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Virginia,  19th 
January  1807.    He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  be- 
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came  captain  in  1838.  He  served  as  chief-engineer  in  the 
Mexican  War,  1846-48,  when  he  was  brevetted  colonel,  was 
superintendent  at  West  Point  1852-55,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  the  United  States  army  in  April  1 86 1  to  head  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Virginia.  In  May  1862  he  received 
the  command  at  Richmond,  and  after  seven  days'  hard  fight- 
ing completely  routed  the  Federal  army.  He  invaded  Mary- 
land in  August  1862,  but  received  a  check  at  Antietam  on 
17th  September.  He  defeated  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  in 
December  1862,  and  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville  in  May  1863 ; 
but  on  entering  Maiyland  in  July  was  repulsed  by  Meade  at 
Gettysburg.  His  campaigns  in  1864-65  were  heroic  struggles 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  General  Grant.  With 
splendid  strategy  and  indomitable  bravery  he  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  but  step  by  step  his  little  army  was  beaten  back, 
and  after  terrible  slaughter  Richmond  fell  on  April  2,  1865. 
L.'s  surrender  at  Appomatox  a  week  later  was  the  virtual  con- 
clusion of  the  civil  war.  He  became  President  of  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  in  October  1865.  In  1866  he  edited  his 
father's  Memoirs.  He  died  October  12,  1870.  See  Life  of  R.  E. 
Lee,  by  J.  E.  Cooke  (New  York,  1872) ;  Le  General  L.,  by  E. 
L.  Childe  (Par.  1874) ;  Personal  Reminiscettces  of  General  R.  E. 
L.,  by  J.  W.  Jones  (New  York,  1874) ;  Un  Vaincii,  Souvenirs 
du  General  L.,  by  Mme.  Boissonnas  (Par.  1 875),  and  Life  and 
Campaigns  of  General  Z.,  by  his  nephew  E.  L.  Childe  (Lond. 
1875)- 

Lee,  Frederick  Richard,  R.A.,  landscape  painter,  was 
born  at  Barnstaple,  June  1798.  He  served  as  a  cornet  at  Water- 
loo. Some  landscapes  exhibited  by  him  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion first  attracted  attention.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1824,  becoming  an  associate  in  1834,  and  a  member  in  1 838. 
Among  his  most  successful  pictures  are  '  The  Silver  Pool,' 
'  Fisherman's  Haunt,'  '  The  Bay  of  Biscay,'  '  Harvest  Field,' 
'  A  Village  Green,'  and  '  Plymouth  Breakwater.' 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  an  English  dramatist,  was  born  in  1650. 
Upon  leaving  Cambridge  he  took  to  the  stage,  but  proved  a  bad 
actor,  though  a  good  reader.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  pro- 
duced his  first  play,  Nero.  The  best  known  of  his  productions 
are  The  Liival  Queens,  or  Alexander  the  Great  {16'] •])  ;  Theodosius, 
or  The  Force  of  Love  (1680)  ;  The  Princess  of  Cleve  (1689)  ;  and 
The  Massacre  of  Paris  (1690).  L.  also  joined  Dryden  in  writing 
CEdipus  (1679)  and  The  Duke  of  Guise  (1685).  In  these  are  to 
be  found  passages  marked  by  wonderful  delicacy  of  fancy  and 
intense  dramatic  passion,  but  the  style  frequently  degenerates 
into  mere  bombast.  L.,  who  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity  and 
dissipation,  died  in  1692. 

Lee,  Kobert,  D.D.,  a  leader  of  the  liberal  section  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Tweedmouth,  in  Northumber- 
land, nth  November  1804.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity, was  ordained  in  1832,  was  called  to  Arbroath  in  1833, 
to  Campsie  in  1836,  and,  on  the  Disruption  (1843)  was  made 
minister  of  Grey  Friars',  Edinburgh.  In  1846  he  became  Regius 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  valuable  results  of  his  study  of  the  Bible  text  appeared  in  The 
Holy  Bible,  7uiih  abotU  60,000  Marginal  References  and  Various 
Readings  (1854).  His  Prayers  for  Public  Worship  appeared  in 
1857,  and  for  their  use  in  Grey  Friars'  he  was  arraigned  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  (1859),  and  later  before  the  General 
Assembly,  when  he  won  a  favourable  verdict  by  a  singularly  elo- 
quent defence.  His  Reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaiid  in  Wor- 
ship, Government,  and  Doctrine  (i860)  discussed  the  liturgy, 
postures  in  worship,  instrumental  music,  festivals  and  feasts,  &c., 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Church  into  greater  harmony  with  the 
age,  and  the  opinions  it  contained  were  reported  favourably  on  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1S64.  The  first  organ  used  in  the  service 
of  the  national  church  was  introduced  into  Grey  Friars'  in  April 
1865.  The  General  Assembly  subsequently  reversed  the  decision 
of  1864,  and  Dr.  L.  was  preparing  a  case  for  the  civil  courts 
when  he  died  at  Torquay  12th  March  1868.  See  the  Life  of  Dr. 
R.  L.  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Story  (2  vols.  1870). 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  linguist,  was  bom  at 
Longnor  in  Shropshire,  May  14,  1783,  educated  at  the  village 
school,  and  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  Shrewsbury  (1795). 
While  working  at  his  craft  he  taught  himself  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  until  in  1 8 10,  having 


married  and  turned  schoolmaster,  he  found  a  patron  in  Arch- 
deacon Corbett,  through  whom  he  formed  a  connection  witlr 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (1813).  He  graduated  in  1817, 
took  orders  (1818),  and  having  by  this  time  mastered  eighteen 
languages,  became  successively  Professor  of  Arabic  (1819),  chap- 
lain of  Cambridge  Gaol  (1823),  rector  of  Bilton  in  Yorkshire 
(1825),  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  (1834),  and  rector  of  Barley 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died,  December  16,  1852.  Of  his 
works,  which  include  a  host  of  translations  from  and  into  Eng- 
lish, the  most  important  are  his  Hebrew  Grammar  (1827;  6th 
ed.  1844);  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  English  Lexicon  (1844);  On 
the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1830) ;  and  Lnquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Prophecy  (1849). 

Leech,  John,  artist  and  caricaturist,  was  born  in  London  in 
1817,  and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  In  1841  he  joined  the 
Punch  staff,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  his  initials  appeared 
in  almost  every  number.  In  broad,  easy,  spirited  sketches  of 
hunting,  sporting,  and  fireside  subjects,  he  satirised  social  failings 
and  foibles  with  genial  humour.  Five  volumes  of  his  sketches, 
Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,  have  been  published  (1854-69), 
and  two  volumes  of  his  Pencillings  from  Punch  (chiefly  political), 
1864-65.  He  illustrated  Dickens'  Christmas  Stories,  Albert 
Smith's  novels,  Blaine's  Encyclopcedia  of  Rural  Sports,  and  many 
other  works.  He  died  October  29,  1864.  See  Brown's  A/irwc^jVj 
ofy.  L.  (1866). 

Leech,  the  name  applied  to  various  genera  of  Annelida  or 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Hirudinea  =  {Suctoria  or  Disco- 
phora).  The  animals  included  in  this  section  are  distinguished 
by  aquatic  habits,  and  by  a  sucking-disc  at  one  or  both  extre- 
mities. The  hinder  sucker  is  invariably  present,  but  in  cases 
where  the  anterior  sucker  is  absent,  its  functions  are  discharged 
by  the  mouth.  The  skin  is  smooth,  and  bristles  or  setce  are  for 
the  most  part  wanting.  The  integument  is,  however,  highly 
muscular,  and  consists  of  at  least  three  layers  of  circular,  radiat- 
ing, and  longitudinal  fibres.  A  body-cavity  {perivisceral  space) 
is  wanting  in  these  worms.  The  nervous  system,  as  in  all  Annu- 
losa,  lies  ventrally  or  on  the  floor  of  the  body.  It  consists  in 
the  common  L.  of  twenty- three  ganglia,  and  pigment-spots  or 
rudimentary  eyes  may  be  found  to  exist  on  the  head-segments. 
The  mouth  opens  below  the  front  sucker.  The  pharynx  is  mus- 
cular, and  provided  with  two  or  three  homy  teeth  having  ser- 
rated or  saw-like  edges.  The  stomach  is  very  large,  and  in 
the  common  L.  has  nine  lateral  dilatations  or  coeca.  The 
intestine  is  short,  the  anus  opening  above  the  hinder  sucker. 
There  is  no  veiy  distinct  circulatory  system,  but  the  lateral  or 
segmental  organs  (or  excretory  organs)  consist  of  seventeen 
tubes,  with  glandular  walls  arranged  along  each  side  of  the 
body.  In  these  forms,  male  and  female  generative  organs  exist 
in  each  animal,  but  the  contact  of  two  such  hermaphrodite 
individuals  is  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  enclosed  in  cocoons  or  capsules.  The  common  leeches 
belong  to  the  family  Hirudinida,  in  which  the  individuals  are 
hermaphrodite.  Tlie  body  is  narrowed  in  front  and  behind. 
Of  the  medicinal  leeches  two  well-marked  species  exist — the 
Hirudo  vtedicinalis,  the  '  German  L.,'  possessing  a  body  of 
dark-green  colour,  spotted  below  with  black,  and  H.  officinalis, 
the  '  Hungarian  L.,'  of  olive-green  colour,  and  without  spots. 
Each  of  the  three  jaws  or  teeth  in  the  latter  species  has  from 
seventy  to  ninety  tooth-like  serrations  on  its  surface  ;  each  tooth 
when  moved  by  appropriate  muscles  acting  as  a  finely-toothed 
saw  in  dividing  the  skin.  The  bodies  of  the  leeches  number 
from  80  to  100  rings  or  segments.  The  cocoons  containing  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks  the  young  are  developed.  The  young  take  three  years  to 
become  sexually  mature,  and  leeches  may  live  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  years.  The  horse-leeches  form  the  genus  Aulacostomum, 
and  possess  cylindrical  bodies.  The  hinder  lip  of  the  sucker  is 
wanting,  and  the  body  possesses  few  or  no  lateral  dilatations. 
The  genus  Hamopsis  also  includes  species  familiarly  named 
horse-leeches,  and  which  inhabit  freshvirater  pools.  In  their 
young  state,  species  of  Hcemopsis  may  be  swallowed  by  cattle  in 
drinking  water,  and  may  attach  themselves  to  the  throat  or 
enter  the  windpipe  of  these  animals.  Many  other  genera  are 
included  in  the  L.  order.  The  land  leeches  {Hismadipsa  Ceylo- 
nica)  are  peculiar  forms  occurring  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.    They  infest  swampy  grounds,  and  affix  them- 
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selves  to  the  legs  of  travellers  and  of  horses,  causing  much 
irritation  by  their  numerous  bites.  Commercially  regarded,  the 
L.  is  a  subject  of  great  interest.  Vast  quantities  are  imported 
from  the  Continent — Germany,  Hungary,  and  Russia  contribut- 
ing the  chief  supplies.  Ifamburg  is  the  chief  exporting  port ; 
leeches  being  sent  thither  from  the  lakes  of  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg,  and  from  Posen  in  Prussia.  Leeches  are  cap- 
tured by  men  who  wade  into  their  native  waters  and  allow  the 
annelids  to  fasten  themselves  to  their  limbs,  the  leeches  being 
quickly  detached  by  an  exercise  of  dexterity.  They  are  exported 
commonly  in  tubs,  packed  amongst  damp  mud,  each  tub  con- 
taining about  2000  leeches.  Pereira  mentions  that  four  dealers 
in  leeches  some  years  ago  imported  600,000  monthly  into 
London  alone.  The  annual  consumpt  of  Paris  is  at  least 
3,000,000  leeches. 

Leech'ing,  or  the  application  of  Leeches  (q.  v.),  is  in  many 
cases  preferable  to  venesection  or  cupping  for  the  abstraction  of 
blood.  General  blood-letting  by  venesection  is  now  practised 
only  in  rare  cases,  and  local  depletion  by  means  of  Cupping 
(q.  v.)  is,  in  many  cases,  inadmissible.  The  part  to  which  the 
leeches  are  to  be  applied  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  may 
be  moistened  with  milk  or  blood,  and  the  leeches  should  be 
dried  by  rubbing  them  in  a  clean  linen  cloth.  They  may  be 
caused  to  adhere  to  a  particular  spot  by  placing  them  in  an  open 
pill-box,  a  wine-glass,  or  a  narrow  tube,  called  a  leech-glass. 
A  single  leech  will  abstract  fiom  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  three 
or  four  drachms,  and  it  may  be  caused  to  disgorge  the  blood  by 
the  application  of  salt  to  its  body.  Profuse  htemorrhage  some- 
times follows  L.,  and  this  may  be  arrested  by  the  application  of 
a  bit  of  cobweb,  some  fluff  of  lint,  or  by  matico  leaf,  nitrate  of 
silver  point,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum. 

Leeds,  the  largest  town  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  greatest  centre 
of  the  woollen  clotli  industry  in  England,  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Aire,  42^  miles  N.E.  of  Manchester,  and  N.N.E. 
of  London  by  rail.  The  city  proper  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Aire,  and  is  connected  by  two  stone  and  four  iron  bridges  with 
its  suburbs  of  Hunslet  and  Holbeck.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  the  western  part  in  particular  has  many 
hne  streets.  The  most  notable  buildings  are  the  large  cruci- 
form church  of  St.  Peter,  rebuilt  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  ^29,770, 
with  a  tower  139  feet  high,  a  peal  of  thirteen  bells,  stained 
windows,  and  several  statues ;  the  '  Laudian '  church  of  St. 
John,  consecrated  in  1634,  containing  the  tomb  of  John  Harri- 
son, the  founder;  tlie  town-hall  (1858,  cost  upwards  of  £\ip,<yx)) 
covering  an  area  of  5600  sq.  yards,  and  having  many  fine  statues, 
and  a  large,  ornate  hall,  in  which  there  is  one  of  the  grandest 
organs  in  Europe  ;  a  corn  exchange,  in  form  of  a  Roman  theatre, 
built  in  1863  ;  the  castellated  jail  at  Armley  ;  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, one  of  the  principal  works  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ;^ioo,ooo  in  1864-69,  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  and  near 
it,  the  L.  School  of  Medicine,'a  handsome  Gothic  stmcture;  the 
Grammar  School  (cost  ^13,000)  designed  in  decorated  Gothic 
by  E.  M.  Barry ;  and  the  new  Royal  Exchange  founded  in  1873, 
opened  in  1876.  L.  has  also  a  stock  exchange,'mixed' and 'white' 
cloth  halls,  a  philosophical  hall  with  a  museum  (rebuilt  1863),  a 
free  library  of  30,000  vols.,  established  in  1870,  a  public  sub- 
scription hbrary  of  30,000  vols.,  founded  by  Priestley  in  1768,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  Wesleyan  training  college,  a  school  of  art, 
with  some  600  students,  a  working-men's  institute,  an  industrial 
school,  a  reformatory  (at  Adel),  a  large  general  market,  a  cattle 
market,  five  railway  stations,  eleven  banks  (Beckett's,  a  fine 
structure  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott),  many  handsome  hotels  (especially 
the  Queen's,  opened  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  in  1861), 
a  theatre  (another  being  built,  1877),  four  daily  and  five  weekly 
newspapers,  &c.  Three  miles  N.E.  of  L.  is  the  beautiful  Round- 
hay  Park,  733  acres  in  extent,  with  a  lake  of  33  acres,  bought  by 
the  corporation  for  ^^140,000  in  1872.  Near  L.  are  the  noble 
ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  which  dates  from  between  1 147  and 
1 153,  and  Adel  church,  built  in  1 140,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
was  a  Roman  station  where  have  been  found  various  antiquities. 
The  textile  industries  of  L.  were  extensive  even  in  the  1 6th  c. 
Formerly,  however,  it  was  only  the  coarser  woollens  that  were 
made  here,  while  now  the  superior  cloths  of  L.  are  unrivalled 
for  fineness  and  elegance.  Besides  cloths  for  all  kinds  of  wearing 
apparel,  superfine  broad  and  coarse  narrow  cloths,  the  goods  are 
chiefly  shawls,  blankets,  and  Scotch  camlets.  In  1871  there  were 
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1 198  cloth  factories,  with  26,134  hands.  Of  late  years  the  iron 
industry  has  greatly  increased,  and  now  it  employs  over  15,000 
persons,  and  machinery  is  produced  annually  to  the  value  of 
;^'2, 000,000.  There  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of  leather 
(2\()^  employes  in  1871),  flax,  silk,  and  worsted  goods,  earthen- 
ware (1472),  paper,  tobacco,  glass,  oil,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  in 
1841,  151,850;  in  1851,  171,805;  in  1861,  207,153;  in  1871, 
259,212;  now  (1877)  298,000.  L.  returns  three  members  to 
Parliament.  It  is  the  ancient  British  Loidis.  Its  first  charter 
was  received  from  Charles  I.  in  1626.  It  contributed  to  the 
ship-money  in  1 638,  and  suffered  a  fearful  visitation  of  plague 
in  1644-45.  Although  it  sent  a  representative  to  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  it  was  only  created  a  parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Lieek  {Allium  Porrum)  is  a  perennial  culinary  vegetable  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain  from  an  unknown  period,  and 
was  grown  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh.  The  flavour 
is  milder  than  that  of  onions,  or  other  species  of  Allium,  which 
recommendation,  combined  with  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
as  a  wholesome  vegetable,  has  caused  it  to  be  largely  used  for 
soups,  stews,  &c.  At  present  it  is  very  generally  cultivated, 
more  especially  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  If  planted  in  a  rich 
deep  soil  with  a  dry  bottom,  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  The 
L.  from  time  immemorial  has  been  regarded  as  the  badge  of 
Welshmen,  who  still  make  a  show  of  it  on  St.  David's  Day. 

Leek,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
Churnet,  13J  miles  S.E.  of  Macclesfield  by  rail,  has  a  town-hall 
(1806),  mechanics'  institute  (1862),  public  baths,  &c.  The 
manufacture  of  silks  is  the  staple  industry,  but  there  are  also  dye- 
works,  a  factory  for  farm  implements,  &c.    Pop.  (187 1)  15,544. 

Leer,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Leda, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Ems,  and  16  miles  S.E.  of  Emden  by 
rail.  It  has  considerable  shipping,  and  manufactures  sugar, 
chicory,  tobacco,  beer,  and  brandy.    Pop.  (1875)  9339' 

Leeu'warden  (Frisian,  Lieuwert  or  Liotiwerd),  a  pretty 
market-town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of  Friesland, 
72  miles  N.E.  of  Amsterdam,  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Haarlingen 
by  rail,  and  on  the  canal  between  that  town  and  Groningen, 
has  twelve  churches,  an  old  palace  of  the  House  of  Orange,  a 
fine  town-house,  and  manufactures  of  carriages  and  musical  in- 
struments.   Pop.  (1876)  27, 108. 

Leeu'wenhoek,  Anton  van,  a  Dutch  microscopist  and 
naturalist,  was  born  October  24,  1632,  at  Delft,  where  he  died 
August  26,  1723.  He  was  the  greatest  microscopist  of  his  time, 
and  by  means  of  his  fine  instruments,  constructed  by  his  own 
hand,  made  many  important  discoveries  in  natural  history.  He 
discovered  the  Rotifera  (q.  v.)  or  wheel-animalcules,  and  was 
probably  the  first  to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living 
animals.  L.'s  works  were  collected  and  published  in  1724  under 
the  title  Opera  Omnia  Arcana  Naiura:. 

Leeuwin,  Cape,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Australia,  is  situated 
in  34°  19'  S.  lat.,  115°  8'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  a  bluff  of 
granite,  against  which  the  sea  beats  with  tremendous  force. 

Lee'ward  Islands.   See  Antilles. 

Lee'way  is  the  angle  between  a  vessel's  course  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  her  keel  points,  or  the  deviation  of  the  course  run 
from  the  course  steered  upon.  This  deviation  is  necessarily 
caused  when  the  vessel  is  steered  obliquely  with  reference  to  the 
current  or  wind,  but  its  amount  varies  for  different  vessels. 

Lefebvre,  FranQois  Joseph,  Due  de  Danzig,  a  French 

marshal,  was  born  at  Ruffach,  Alsace,  25th  October  1755-  Like 
most  of  Napoleon's  generals  he  rose  from  the  ranks,  entering  the 
Guards  as  a  private  in  1773,  and  in  twenty  years  working  his 
way  to  the  post  of  general  of  brigade.  At  the  siege  of  Fort 
Vauban,  at  Mannheim,  at  Apach,  Sainte-Croix,  and  Nadelange, 
he  led  a  division  to  victory.  In  the  following  years  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Marmont,  Nivelles,  Fiorina], 
Frimont,  Epte,  Ochtrup,  Roer,  Welp,  Eichelkamp,  Spick, 
Henef,  Anilschorn,  Nidda,  and  Oberdiefenbach.  Wounded  at 
Stockach,  where  he  vigorously  resisted  the  attack  of  36,000 
Austrians  with  8000  men,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1800 
entered  the  senate,  but  soon  returned  to  active  service.  In 
1806  he  led  his  division  against  the  Prussians,  and  in  the  follow- 
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intj  year  laid  siege  to  Danzig  in  conjunction  with  the  Polish 
army.  On  the  capture  of  that  city  he  was  created  Due  de  Dan- 
zig. After  the  Restoration  he  was  named  a  peer  of  France. 
L.  died  14th  September  1820. 

Lefkosi'a,  the  ancient  Lettcosia,  capital  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
N.  coast,  on  the  Pidius,  on  a  plain  between  two  mountain 
ranges.  It  is  walled,  and  its  chief  buildings  are  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  the  governor's  palace.  The  industries  are  in  silk, 
cotton,  and  leather.  Pop.  i8,cxx>.  L.  was  the  residence  of  the 
Lusignan  kings  of  Cyprus. 

Lefort,  FranQois,  was  born  in  Geneva  (1656),  served  in 
France  among  the  Swiss  Guards,  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  under  Romadanofski  fought  with  bravery  against 
the  Turks.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  coup  d etat  which 
raised  to  the  sovereignty  Peter  the  Great,  who  rewarded  his 
services  by  making  him  his  chief  favourite.  Into  his  hands  was 
confided  the  care  of  army  and  navy  ;  in  1697  he  headed  an  em- 
bassy to  the  principal  European  courts,  Peter  following  in  his 
suite  incognito  ;  during  tlie  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes  in  1697,  it  is 
said  his  humane  intervention  saved  thousands  from  massacre  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  ministry  he  procured  many  impor- 
tant reforms,  especially  in  favour  of  religious  toleration  and  free- 
trade.  He  died  at  Moscow  20th  March  1699.  See  Voltaire's 
Pierre  le  Grand. 

Lieg,  the  name  specially  given  to  the  hinder  extremity,  whole 
or  part,  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  applied  indiscriminately  to 
indicate  the  locomotive  appendages  of  lower  animals,  such  as 
insects,  crustaceans,  &c.  In  man  and  vertebrates,  the  L.  consists 
( I )  of  a  pelvic  arch  or  girdle  supporting  the  bones  of  the  L.  pro- 
per ;  (2)  of  a  femur  or  thigh  ;  (3)  of  a  tibia  ;  and  (4)  fibula — the 
former  being  popularly  known  as  the  shin-bone ;  (5)  of  seven 
bones  forming  the  tarsus  or  ankle  ;  (6)  of  a  metatarsus  or  instep 
composed  of  five  bones ;  and  (7)  of  the  phalanges  or  bones  of 
the  toes,  numbering  three  in  each  toe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  toe,  which  is  composed  of  two  phalanges  only.  The  term 
L.  is  more  properly  limited  to  the  portion  of  the  hinder  or  lower 
limb,  lying  between  the  knee  and  the  tarsus  or  ankle,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  tibia  is,  M'ith  the  exception 
of  the  femur,  the  largest  and  longest  bone  in  the  body.  It  is 
expanded  to  form  a  flat  head  above,  for  the  reception  of  the 
condyles  of  the  thigh.  Its  shaft  is  of  triangular  and  prismoid 
form,  and  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  ankle.  The  anterior 
border  forms  the  shin  or  c7-est,  and  the  lower  extremity  presents 
five  surfaces  ;  the  lower  surface  being  smooth  for  articulation 
with  the  astragalus  of  the  ankle.  The  fibula  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  L.  It  is  a  very  slender  bone,  its  upper  extremity 
lying  parallel  with  the  knee  joint ;  whilst  its  lower  end  forms 
the  outer  prominence  of  the  ankle.  The  chief  muscles  of  the  L. 
comprise  the  tibialis  aiiticus,  the  extensors  (pollicis  and  longus 
digitorum)  and  peronetts  tertius,  in  front ;  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  or  back  of  the  L.  being  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plan- 
taris;  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  great  tendon  of  the  heel,  being  formed 
by  the  united  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus.  The 
muscles  of  the  front  of  the  L.  bend  the  ankle  on  the  L. ;  those 
of  the  calf  raising  the  heel,  and  assisting  in  the  actions  of  walk- 
ing, dancing,  leaping,  and  also  in  standing.  The  arteries  of  the 
L.  are  the  anterior  tibial,  which  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
and  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  also  possessing  two  veuce  comites. 
The  chief  nerves  are  the  posterior  tibial  nerve — a  large  branch  of 
the  internal  popliteal  and  the  exterttal  popliteal.  The  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  is  its  lower  fourth  ;  whilst  the 
fibula  most  commonly  gives  way  just  above  its  lower  extremity. 

Leg'acy.  The  bequest  of  a  L.  confers  only  a  contingent 
property  on  the  legatee,  which  does  not  become  complete  till 
the  assent  of  the  executor  or  administrator  has  been  given  ;  but 
before  assent,  the  bequest  is  transmissible  to  the  personal 
representative  of  the  legatee,  and  will  pass  by  his  will.  If  ex- 
ecutors omit  to  pay  legacies  at  the  expiry  of  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  testator,  legatees  are  entitled  to  interest  from  that 
period.  In  the  event  of  deficiency  of  assets  to  pay  the  debts, 
all  the  general  legacies  must  be  proportionally  abated  ;  and  if 
the  legatees  have  been  paid,  and  debts  in  excess  of  the  residue 
appear,  they  must  refund  rateably.*    If  a  legatee  die  in  the  life- 

*  A  specific  legacy,  as  of  a  piece  of  plate,  must  be  paid  in  full :  but  it  is 
postponed  to  the  ciaims  of  the  legatee's  creditors. 
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time  of  the  testator,  the  L.  falls  into  the  residue  of  the  personal 
estate,  unless  the  terms  of  the  bequest  clearly  show  that  the 
testator  meant  it  to  go  to  the  representatives  of  the  legatee. 
This  rule  of  law  is,  however,  modified  by  the  Wills  Act  in 
favour  of  the  issue  of  the  legatee  living  at  the  testator's  death. 
If  a  L.  be  left  to  any  one  conditionally,  as  if  he  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  he  die  before  that  time,  it  is  a  lapsed  L. 
But  a^L.  to  be  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  a 
vested  L.  ;  and  if  the  legatee  die,  his  representative  is  entitled 
to  it.  A  frivolous  or  immoral  condition  imposed  on  a  legatee  is 
void,  and  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  his  L.  without  fulfilling  it. 
The  duty  on  a  L.  to  a  child  or  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  descen- 
dant or  ancestor  of  the  deceased,  is  £\  per  cent. ;  to  a  brother 
or  sister  or  their  descendants,  per  cent. ;  to  a  stranger  in 
blood,  £10  per  cent.  A  L.  to  husband  or  wife  is  exempt  from 
duty. 

Xiega'ti  (Lat.  'sent  with  a  message')  were  among  the  Romans 
originally  ambassadors  or  commissioners  chosen  by  the  senators 
from  their  own  number,  but  especially,  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  generals  in  command,  who  appointed 
them,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  for  whom  the  L. 
acted  during  their  absence.  Pompey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen 
L.,  and  three  is  the  smallest  number  ever  mentioned  as  em- 
ployed. During  the  Empire,  legatus  chiefly  meant  a  governor 
sent  into  a  province  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  now  a  title  given  by 
the  Roman  Curia  not  only  to  its  ambassadors,  but  also  to  many 
archbishops.  There  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished  two 
classes  of  L. — L.  nati,  and  L.  dati,  or  tnissi.  L.  nati  ('  by  birth') 
are  those  who  hold  certain  archbishoprics  to  which  the  legate- 
ship  is  permanently  attached.  These  had  originally  the  same 
power  as  papal  legates  generally,  but  from  the  i6th  c  this  has 
been  so  diminished  that  they  properly  retain  only  the  bare  title. 
To  L.  dati  or  missi  {'sent')  belong: — (i)  Delegates,  intrusted 
with  full  powers  for  a  special  mission ;  (2)  Apostolic  Nuncios, 
who  are  bound  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Pope  according  to 
his  mandate,  and  who  possess  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces  as- 
signed to  them,  having  authority  to  decide  the  ordinary  casus 
reserz'ati  ('  reserved  cases '),  and  to  grant  indulgences  for  more 
than  one  hundred  days,  but  less  than  one  year  ;  {3)  Z.  a  latere 
('from  the  side'),  cardinals  delegated  by  the  Pope,  who  appear 
as  his  actual  representatives,  and  possess  many  of  the  highest 
prerogatives.  From  the  L.  a  latere  ordinarii  are  distinguished 
the  extraordinarii,  who  are  commissioned  to  act  in  individual 
cases  of  importance,  as  in  calling  a  council,  or  on  an  embassy 
to  a  sovereign. 

Lega'to  (Ital.).  A  musical  term  for  a  smooth,  connected 
manner  of  singing  or  playing  an  instrument  ;  it  is  opposed  to 
Staccato. 

Le'gend  (Lat.  legenda,  '  to  be  read  '),  a  term  applied  originally 
to  portions  of  Scripture,  later  to  other  writings  of  religious  in- 
struction, appointed  to  be  read  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  or  to  the  monks  in  their  refectories.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  the  term  was  one  of  the  widest  comprehensiveness,  and 
might  be  expected  to  cover  every  variety  of  composition  and  every 
sliade  of  merit — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Written  by  monks 
for  monks,  it  was  natural,  however,  that  legends  should  deal 
mainly  with  matters  ecclesiastical,  with  hagiology,  as  the  Libri 
Lectionarii ;  with  martyrdoms,  as  the  Libri  Passionales  ;  or  with 
the  'clean'  or  monastic  life,  as  the  Old  English  Ancren  Kiwle, 
composed  in  the  12th  or  13th  c.  for  the  edification  of  the  nuns  of 
Tarente  in  Dorsetshire.  The  Vita  S.  Antonii  of  Athanasius, 
and  the  Vitce  Patnim  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  are  among  tlie  earliest 
productions  of  the  kind,  and  these  let  forth  a  flood  of  less  genuine 
imitations.  From  Greece  were  imported  into  France  and  Italy 
legends,  the  authors  of  which,  familiar  with  the  fictions  and  fables 
of  the  East,  composed  their  works  in  the  spirit  of  a  romance, 
and  which  acted  powerfully  on  the  more  sober  narratives  of  the 
Western  Church.  But  another  and  a  stronger  influence  was  at 
v/ork.  Legends,  guarded  by  no  canon,  could  scarcely  escape  that 
mingling  of  paganism  with  Christianity  which  prompted  Red- 
wald,  King  of  the  E.  Angles,  to  establish  in  the  self-same  church 
one  altar  to  Christ  and  another  to  devils,  which  perpetuated  the 
Saturnalia  in  the  sports  of  Christmas,  and  has  retained  the  old 
phallic  and  fire  worships  in  a  hundred  observances  that,  though 
grown  harmless  and  meaningless,  still  linger  on  amongst  us.  As 
in  popular  folklore  the  hammer  of  Thor  and  the  trident  of  Siva 
both  came  to  be  identified  with  the  cross  of  Christianity,  so  in  L. 
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the  Slavs  have  transferred  the  attributes  of  Perun,  the  god  of 
thunder,  to  the  prophet  Ilya  (Elijah),  and  of  his  mother  Per- 
cunatele,  or  of  Lada,  the  counterpart  of  Freyja  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  the  god  of  Beowulf  is  simply  Woden  under  a  different 
title  ;  and  the  dramatis  persons  of  Grimm's  Brother  Frolick's 
Adventures  reappear  in  the  Alsatian  version  as  Christ  and  St. 
Peter.  A  more  innocent  cause  of  that  blending  of  truth  and 
fiction  which  presents  itself  in  legends  was  the  fondness  of  the 
pious  monks  for  fastening  on  saints,  real  or  created  for  the  occa- 
sion, every  story  of  antiquity  or  chivalry  that  could,  they  fancied, 
either  'point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,'  much  as  we  attribute  a 
bon-mot  to  Sydney  Smith  or  Theodore  Hook.  Of  this  tendency 
Barlaam  and  yosaphat  (q.  v.)  presents  a  striking  instance,  as 
through  it  the  founder  of  Buddhism  has  actually  won  his  way  into 
the  calendars  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  From  these 
combined  causes  many  legends,  originally  intended  for  historical, 
gradually  became  the  very  reverse  of  history  ;  legends  in  general 
fell  into  disrepute ;  and  the  terms  L.  and  legendary  came  to  hold 
their  present  significations  of  'falsehood'  and  'untrustworthy.' 
True,  many  legends  enshrined  unquestioned  facts  ;  others,  like 
those  of  Christopher,  or  of  Augustine  and  the  Child  by  the  sea- 
shore, were  beautiful  allegories  ;  but  then  it  was  so  easy  for 
assailants  of  that  Church  which  had  adopted  these  legends  to 
point  out  that  this  was  false,  or  that  was  only  true  of  another 
than  him  of  whom  it  was  told,  that  such  and  such  stories  were 
monstrous  or  obscene  ;  so  convenient  to  confound  the  Church's 
literature  with  her  dogmas,  that  legends,  and  especially  or  ex- 
clusively corrupt  legends,  were  brought  by  those  assailants  into 
a  prominence,  and  represented  as  possessing  a  coherent  unity 
which  the  Church  herself  had  never  interided  or  appointed  they 
should  hold.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than  a  very 
few  of  the  principal  collections  of  legends,  such  being  the 
Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  Legend  (q.  v.),  the  Gesia  Romanorum 
(q.  v.),  the  Flos  Sanctorum  of  Ribadineira  (2  vols.  Madr.  1599- 
1610),  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (q.  v.),  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saittts, 
by  Baring-Gould  (15  vols.  1872-77). 

Legen'dre,  Adrien  Marie,  a  French  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Toulouse,  September  18,  1752.  Through  the  influence 
of  D'Alembert,  he  early  obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  military  school  at  Paris,  and  in  1783  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy.  In  1787  he  was  engaged,  along  with  Cassini  and 
Mechain,  in  calculating  the  true  longitudinal  distance  between 
Paris  and  Greenwich,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Expose  des  Operations,  faites  en  France,  (s'c.  (1792).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  and  held  important 
positions  as  a  director  of  the  University,  and  Examiner  in 
I'ficole  Polytechnique.  He  died  at  Paris,  January  10,  1833. 
His  chief  works  are  Elements  de  Geometrie  (1794),  Exercises  de 
Calcul  Integral  sur  divers  Ordres  de  Transcendantes  et  de  Quad- 
ratures (3  vols.  1807),  supplemented  by  his  Traite  des  Fonctions 
Elliptiques  (2  vols.  1827),  Z<i  Theorie  des  Nombres  (2  vols.  1830), 
besides  some  twenty  more  or  less  valuable  memoirs  upon  various 
questions  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  such  as  double  inte- 
grals, the  theory  of  parallels,  method  of  least  squares,  and  attrac- 
tions of  spheroids  and  ellipsoids. 

Leger-Lines  (Fr.  leger,  '  light ')  are  small  lines  above  or 
below  the  staves  in  music,  being  a  continuation  of  the  latter. 

Le'ghorn  (It.  Livorno),  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calambrone,  62  miles  W.S.W.  of  Florence,  and  12  S.S.W.  of 
Pisa  by  rail.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Arno,  which 
enters  the  sea  7  miles  farther  N.,  and  is  itself  intersected  by 
several  smaller  canals.  The  city  is  regularly  and  handsomely 
built,  but  the  houses  are  high,  and  the  streets  narrow  and 
gloomy.  There  are  many  fine  churches  and  other  public  edi- 
fices, including  three  hospitals,  an  observatory,  a  free  library, 
&c.,  and  the  suburbs  have  been  greatly  extended  and  embellished 
of  late  years.  The  Jewish  synagogue,  in  point  of  size  and  rich- 
ness, is  the  second  in  Europe.  The  aqueduct  and  great  reservoir 
are  remarkable  structures.  Near  the  port  is  a  monument  to 
Ferdinand  1.  L.  has  an  old  and  new  harbour ;  the  latter,  the 
more  southerly,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  heaviest 
tonnage,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  lighthouse.  On  a  little  island 
stands  the  lazaretto.  In  1873  some  11,000  ships  of  all  sizes 
entered  the  port,  the  export  and  import  trade  amounting  in  value 
to  ;^7,20O,ooo.     The  imports  are  mainly  coal,  iron,  cutlery. 


petroleum,  sugar,  codfish,  pilchards,  and  herrings;  the  exports, 
straw  hats,  straw-plailing,  silks,  borax,  marble,  sulphur,  fruits, 
and  anchovies.  Besides  the  straw-plaiting  industries,  there  are 
manufactures  of  oil,  soap,  tobacco,  salt,  Rosolio  liqueur,  &c. 
The  port  of  L.  was  free,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges  till  1867. 
Many  visitors  are  attracted  hither  by  the  baths  and  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  (1874)  97,096,  of  whom  some  8000  are  Jews.  The 
earliest  notices  of  L.  are  of  the  9th  c,  and  relate  to  the  building 
of  a  church,  but  the  place  only  began  to  grow  in  importance 
after  the  destruction  of  the  port  of  Pisa,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  c. 
In  the  14th  c.  it  came  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  was 
sold  to  Genoa  for  26,000  gold  ducats  in  1407,  to  be  sold  by  its 
new  owners  to  Florence  for  100,000  gold  florins  in  1421.  The 
Medici  improved  its  harbour,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and 
conferred  on  its  inhabitants  exceptional  privileges.  Religious 
toleration  was  established,  and  merchants  of  all  nations  flocked 
hither.  It  was  held  by  the  French  in  1796-99,  retaken  by  them 
in  i8oo,  and  greatly  impoverished  by  forced  loans.  An  Italian 
and  British  force  recovered  it  in  December  1813.  The  Austrians 
took  L.  in  May  1859,  and  quelled  a  slight  rising  there  in  1857. 

Le'gio  (from  Lat.  lego,  '  I  choose ')  was  the  name  applied  in 
the  Roman  army  to  a  large  body  of  troops,  comprising  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  in  later  times,  artillery  also.  At  first,  the  L.  was 
composed  exclusively  of  Roman  citizens,  but  the  privilege  was 
subsequently  extended,  till  in  the  third  c.  A.D.,  even  barbarians 
were  admitted.  From  its  institution  by  Romulus  till  its  extinc- 
tion under  the  empire,  the  L.  passed  through  important  changes 
of  constitution.  These  have  been  referred  to  five  periods,  of 
which  we  may  usefully  select  the  third — from  B.C.  300  to  B.C. 
107 — for  fuller  representation.  Four  L.  were  levied  yearly,  two 
being  assigned  to  each  consul,  and  each  L.  usually  contained 
from  four  to  five  thousand  men.  Polybius  thus  marshalled  in 
three  lines  a  L.  4000  strong :  Hastati,  1200  in  number,  youths 
in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  formed  the  first  line  ;  Principes, 
also  1200  in  number,  men  in  the  full  vigoiir  of  life,  formed  the 
second  line ;  and  Triarii,  600  in  number,  experienced  veterans, 
formed  the  third  line.  These  three  bodies  were  each  divided 
into  ten  maniples  or  companies.  There  were  also  1000  Velites, 
who  acted  as  light-armed  skirmishers,  and  were  distributed 
equally  among  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii.  The  cavalry, 
300  in  number,  were  divided  into  ten  turmce,  or  squadrons  of 
thirty  men  each,  and  each  turma  into  three  decurice  of  ten  men 
each.  The  chief  officers  of  the  L.  were  the  military  tribunes, 
of  whom  at  this  time  there  were  six,  and  under  them  were  sixty 
centurions,  and  sixty  optiones,  or  lieutenants.  The  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  wore  armour,  consisting  of  shield,  helmet, 
breastplate,  and  greave,  and  their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of 
a  sword,  and  heavy  javelins.  In  place  of  the  latter,  however, 
the  Triarii  carried  pikes.  Two  of  the  bravest  men  in  each 
maniple  were  appointed  standard  bearers,  and  each  L.  had  its 
silver  eagle.  The  L.  were  originally  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  raised  ;  and  some  derived  titles  from  the  deities, 
under  whose  patronage  they  were  placed,  the  countries  where 
they  had  been  levied,  the  scene  of  their  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, &c. 

Le'gion,  The  Thtindering  (Lat.  legio  fulminatrix),  was  a 
name  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  a  Roman  legion  in  con- 
nection with  a  well-known  legend.  In  the  war  with  the  Mar- 
comanni  A.D.  174,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  army 
were  on  the  eve  of  perishing  from  thirst,  when  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  thunder  and  lightning  accompanied  with  rain  relieved 
the  Romans,  and  terrified  their  foes.  Christian  writers  repre- 
sented that  the  deliverance  had  been  miraculously  vouchsafed  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  in  the  imperial  army,  and 
the  incident  became  the  subject  of  a  famous  historical  contro- 
versy.  See  Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xv. 

Legion  of  Honour,  a  French  order,  founded  under  the 
Consulate  by  a  law  of  May  19,  1802,  as  a  recompense  for  all 
services  rendered  to  the  state.  With  the  First  Consul  for  its  ex 
officio  Grand  Master,  it  consisted  of  a  Grand  Council  of  seven 
members,  presided  over  by  a  Grand  Chancellor,  and  of  sixteen 
territorial  cohorts,  each  of  which  had  its  centre,  master,  re- 
venues, and  council  of  administration,  and  was  composed  of  7 
grand  officers,  20  commandants,  30  officers,  and  350  legion- 
aries— in  all  6512.  This  number  was  subsequently  augmented  ; 
the  title  legionary  was  replaced  by  chevalier ;   a  fifth  and 
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superior  grade  was  established,  that  of  the  Grand  Cordon  ;  and 
t\yo  great  schools  for  the  daughters  of  members  of  the  legion 
were  founded  March  29,  1S09.  The  decoration  consisted  of  a 
five-rayed  star,  bearing  the  imperial  effigy  and  eagle,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  imperial  crown.  At  the  Restoration  the  title 
of  commandant  was  changed  to  commander,  and  of  grand 
cordon  to  grand  cross,  while  the  effigy  of  Henri  IV.  was  substi- 
tuted for  Napoleon's,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  replaced  the  eagle,  to 
make  way  themselves  for  the  tricolor  in  1830.  By  a  law  of 
January  22,  1852,  the  decoration  was  restored  to  its  original 
form,  except  that  it  bore  the  head  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the 
legion  itself  was  reconstituted  on  a  fresh  basis.  In  1843  there 
had  been  49,417  members,  but  this  number  was  now  diminished 
by  the  creation  of  but  one  fresh  chevalier  for  every  two  deceased. 
The  grand  crosses  were  limited  to  80,  grand  officers  to  160,  com- 
manders to  400,  and  officers  to  2000 — exclusive  of  the  imperial 
family  and  of  foreigners,  the  latter  being  merely  'admitted,'  not 
'received,'  and  consequently  taking  no  oath.  Pensions  of  from 
250  to  5000  francs,  conferred  on  disabled  members,  are  defrayed 
out  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  order,  which  were  greatly  augmented 
by  Louis-Philippe.  The  Palace  of  the  Legion,  erected  in  1786 
for  the  Prince  de  Salm,  was  burnt  by  the  Communists,  23d  May 
1871. 

Legitim,  or  Bairns'  Part  of  Gear,  a  Scotch  law  term, 
denoting  the  share  of  the  Goods  in  Communion  (q.  v.)  legally 
falling  to  the  children  on  the  death  of  their  father.  The  claim 
of  L.  may  be  excluded  by  giving  the  children  a  provision  in  an 
antenuptial  contract  of  marriage,  under  the  name  of  L.  A  pro- 
vision in  a  contract  of  marriage  excluding  the  claim,  without 
making  any  other  provision  for  the  children,  would  be  inoperative 
against  them.  A  father  may,  however,  frustrate  the  claim  by  a 
conversion  of  his  moveable  estate  into  heritage.  A  child  claim- 
ing L.  must  collate  (see  Collation)  any  separate  provision  re- 
ceived from  the  father,  and  all  considerable  sums  of  money  ad- 
vanced to  the  child  must  also  be  collated,  unless  on  account  of 
education.    See  Jus  Relicts,  Dead's  Part. 

Legit'imacy.  See  Bastard  and  Bastardy  ;  for  Scotch 
law,  also  Bastardy,  Declarator  of,  and  Bastardy,  Gift 

OF. 

Legitima'tion.  The  doctrine  of  the  law  of  England  is  that 
'  once  a  bastard  always  a  bastard.'  Scotch  and  foreign  law  allow 
L.  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents.  If,  however, 
there  was  a  legal  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  the  parents  at  the 
date  of  the  child's  birth,  their  subsequent  marriage  will  not  make 
the  child  legitimate.  When,  again,  another  marriage  has  inter- 
vened between  the  date  of  the  birth  and  the  marriage  of  the 
parent,  it  was  doubted  whether  L.  took  place  ;  but  it  has  been 
decided  that  it  does.  The  rights,  however,  of  children  born 
legitimate  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  L.  of  a  bastard.  A  child 
born  illegitimate  in  England  of  parents  domiciled  there  at  the 
time  of  its  birth,  would  be  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  its  parents  in  England,  if  at  the  date  of  the  marriage  they  were 
domiciled  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  country  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  L.  per  snbseqitens  fnatriinoiiinni  is  recognised.  If,  how- 
ever, the  parents  were  domiciled  in  England  at  the  date  of  the 
marriage,  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was  constituted  in  Scotland 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  L.  A  child  legitimated  per  sub- 
seijuens  matrimoiiium,  cannot  succeed  to  real  estate  in  England. 

Legit'imists  sprung  into  existence  as  a  French  political  party 
after  the  revolutionary  events  of  July  1830.  They  were  opposed 
to  the  claims  of  Louis-Philippe,  son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
who  traced  his  descent  through  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  second  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  they 
advocated  the  cause  of  Henri,  Due  de  Bordeaux,  Comte  de 
Chambord,  grandson  of  Charles  X.  In  the  French  Assembly 
cdte  droit  has  continued  with  unwearying  faithfulness,  under 
every  vicissitude,  to  scheme  for  the  recognition  of  Henri  V.,  as 
they  term  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  After  the  fall  of  the  second  empire  (see  Chambord), 
there  seemed  some  likelihood  that  the  L.  would  be  successful  in 
restoring  the  Comte  to  his  throne,  no  fewer  than  280  deputies 
having  presented  him  with  a  programme  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  asked  his  signature.  His  claim  to  '  divine 
'■'ght '  gave  his  party  no  practical  chance  for  recommending  him 
to  the  country.  In  the  Assemblies  of  the  Republic  the  L.  are 
not  numerically  important,  but  they  exercise  considerable  power 
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by  combining  at  times  with  the  Bonapartists  and  Orleanists 
to  thwart  the  democratic  aims  of  the  cote  gatulie  and  centre 
gauche. 

Liegna'no,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Verona,  25  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Verona  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  swampy  rice  district,  is 
of  some  strategic  importance,  and  has  leather  and  straw-liat 
industries.  Pop.  (1874)  13,355. — Another  Italian  town  of  the 
same  name,  17  miles  N.\V.  of  Milan,  has  several  interesting 
churches,  containing  rare  pictures.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  great 
victoi7  won  by  the  Milanese  over  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  29th 
May  1 1 76.    Pop.  (1S74)  6685. 

Legs,  Human,  are  often  used  as  heraldic  charges,  and  may 
be  naked,  booted,  or  in  armour,  and  couped  (cut  off  smoothly) 
or  erased  (with  a  ragged  edge)  at  the  thigh.  The  leg  (jambe 
or  gainbe)  of  an  animal  is  a  common  crest. 

Legume,  the  fruit  of  a  leguminous  plant — e.g. ,  the  pod  of 
the  pea.  It  consists  of  a  single  carpel  which  splits  into  two 
halves,  not  only  along  the  ventral  suture  (as  is  the  case  in  the 
allied  fruit  called  a  follicle),  but  also  along  the  dorsal  suture  ; 
the  seeds  are  attached  to  the  ventral  suture.  A  variety  called  a 
Lomentum  is  constricted  above  and  below  each  seed,  breaking 
into  separate  pieces  when  ripe  at  these  several  constrictions. 

Legu'min,  or  Vegetable  Casein,  is  an  azotised  product 
and  essential  part  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  and  some  other 
plant.  It  may  be  procured  in  solution  from  kidney-beans  and 
peas,  by  bruising  them  in  a  mortar  with  cold  water  and  straining. 

Legumino'sae,  a  very  extensive  and  important  natural  order 
of  Dicotyledonous  plants  dispersed  through  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  more  especially  abundant  in  tropical  countries,  and 
ranging  from  lowly  annual  weeds  to  gigantic  trees.  It  is  divided 
into  three  large  sub-orders,  viz.,  Papiliottaccce,  of  which  the  bean 
and  the  pea  are  examples  ;  Casalpviea,  represented  by  cassia, 
bauhinia  and  ceratonia  ;  and  Mimosea,  including  the  acacias, 
mimosas,  &c.  The  order  embraces  many  valuable  medicinal 
plants,  such  as  those  yielding  senna,  kino,  copaiva,  balsams  of 
Peru  and  Tolu,  tamarind  gums  arable  and  tragacanth,  iS:c.  ; 
important  dyes,  as  indigo  and  logwood  ;  many  valuable  timbers, 
as  rosewood  ;  numerous  staples  of  human  and  cattle  food,  as 
peas,  beans,  haricots,  vetches,  clovers,  «S:c.  The  properties  of 
the  order  are  in  general  wholesome,  although  it  contains  some 
poisonous  species — e.g.,  laburnum.  The  leaves  of  various  spe- 
cies of  the  sub-order  display  a  peculiar  irritability  when 
touched  ;  this  is  particularly  instanced  in  the  case  of  M.  aisitvva 
and  pidica,  commonly  called  'sensitive  plants.' 

LeIi,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Ladakh  or  Middle 
Thibet,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  State  of  Cashmere,  in 
feudatory  connection  with  the  British  Government  of  India.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  hidden  amid  the 
ranges  of  the  \V.  Himalayas,  11,278  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
210  miles  due  N.  of  Simla.  A  British  Commissioner  resides 
here,  to  administer  justice,  &c.,  conjointly  with  a  Cashmere 
official.  L.  has  great  commercial  importance,  as  the  centre 
where  trade  caravans  from  Yarkund  and  Thibet  meet,  to 
separate  again  on  their  way  towards  different  parts  of  Cashmere 
and  the  Punjaub.  In  1873  the  trade  was  registered  to  the 
value  of  77,000.  The  imports  from  the  N.  are  gold,  silk,  a 
drug  called  charas,  and  pashinina  or  shawl  wool ;  from  India, 
cotton-piece  goods,  tea,  brocades,  spices  and  sugar.  Pop.  9000. 
— An  European  trading  company  now  (1877)  goes  direct  into 
Yarkund,  under  the  enterprising  direction  of  Mr.  Russell. 

Leib'nitz,  properly  Leibniz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Frei- 
herr  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  thinkers,  was  born 
July  6,  1646,  at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  was  professor  in  the 
university.  After  studying  here  for  two  years,  he  removed  to  Jena 
in  1663,  and  the  same  year  published  his  first  printed  treatise,  De 
Priiicipio  Individni,  which  was  followed  three  years  later  by  his 
Dissertatio  de  Arte  Combinatoria,  a  work  containing  philoso- 
phical speculations  upon  mathematics  and  a  universal  langu.nge. 
In  1666  he  applied  at  Leipzig  for  his  doctor's  degree,  which 
was  refused  him  on  account  of  his  youth.  This  induced  him  to 
leave  his  native  jilace  and  go  to  Altdorf,  where  he  presented  his 
thesis  {De  Casibns  perplexis  in  Jure)  and  graduated.  He  then 
visited  Nuremberg,  where  he  applied  himself  to  chemistry,  or 
rather  alchemy.  In  1667,  on  the  invitation  of  Baron  von  Boyne- 
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burg,  the  prime  minister  of  tlie  Elector  of  Mainz,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Frankfurt,  where  he  was  much  engaged  in  legal 
and  diplomatic  business.  In  1672  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
errand  to  Paris,  and  here  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
four  years,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  councillor  of  the  court 
of  Mainz.  In  1673  he  visited  England,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Newton,  Wallis,  Boyle,  Oldenburg,  and  other  celebrities, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
His  connection  with  Mainz  terminated  with  the  life  of  the  elec- 
tor in  1676 ;  and  he  left  Paris,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Duke  of  Hanover  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Hanoverian  capital. 
On  his  way  he  made  a  detour  through  England  and  Holland, 
visiting  Spinoza  at  the  Hague.  Henceforward  he  made  Hanover 
his  home,  filling  numerous  pohtical  and  literary  offices  under 
Dukes  Johann  Friedrich,  Ernst  August,  and  Georg  Ludwig  (after- 
wards George  I.  of  England).  He  was  employed  by  the  first  to 
write  the  History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  a  task  which  he 
never  completed,  but  which  directed  his  attention  into  many 
collateral  enquiries  in  politics  and  philology.  Nor  did  he  con- 
tent himself  with  historical  records ;  but  speculated  upon  the 
origin  of  the  globe  and  the  evidences  of  Geology  (q.  v.).  These 
speculations  are  given  in  his  posthumous  work  Protogcea  (Gott. 
1749).  For  three  years  (1687-90)  he  travelled  through  Germany 
and  Italy,  visiting  the  principal  libraries  in  search  of  material  for 
his  projected  work.  After  his  return  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
arranging  his  varied  treasures  ;  but  much  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  in  diplomatic  and  ecclesiastical  business.  Thus  in  1700  he 
went  to  Berlin  with  a  view  of  more  closely  uniting  Hanover  and 
Brandenburg,  and  while  there  powerfully  aided  in  establishing 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  elected  perpetual  president ; 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  {Miscellanea  Berolin- 
ensia,  1 7 10)  appear  papers  by  him  upon  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects — mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  poetry,  archaeology, 
&c.  L.  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  relating  to  educa- 
tion ;  and  promoted  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  Romish  and 
Lutheran  churches,  entering  into  negotiations,  which,  though 
encouraged  by  the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  proved 
abortive.  It  was  after  his  settlement  in  Hanover  that  his  philo- 
sophy was  gradually  matured  and  systematised.  His  Medita- 
Hones  de  Cognitione,  Veiiiaie,  et  Ideis  appeared  in  1684,  and  in 
1696  he  published  a  short  and  able  criticism  of  Locke's  famous 
essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  A  fuller  and  more  formal 
reply  he  compiled  later,  but  did  not  publish  at  the  time  on 
account  of  Locke's  death  in  1704.  It  is  contained  in  his  most 
important  philosophical  work,  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  C Entende- 
ment  Humain,  published  by  Raspe  in  1767.  The  second  in 
importance  of  his  works  is  the  Thiodkee  (1710),  which  was 
written  avowedly  to  refute  Bayle's  sceptical  views,  and  still 
occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  theology.  His 
speculations  drew  him  into  a  controversial  correspondence  with 
Samuel  Clark,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died,  November  14, 
1716.  As  a  mathematician,  L.  is  celebrated  as  the  independent 
discoverer  of  the  methods  of  the  differential  calculus  ;  and  in  this 
connection  was  embroiled  in  a  discussion  with  Newton,  or  rather 
Newton's  friends,  regarding  the  claims  of  each  to  priority.  The 
main  features  of  his  philosophical  system  are  given  under  the 
articles  Monad  and  Optimism.  His  works  were  published  by 
Dutens  in  6  vols,  in  1768;  and  in  1840,  his  philosophical  works, 
published  originally  by  Raspe,  were  re-published  by  Erdmann. 
A  collected  edition  was  begim  by  Pertz  (ii  vols.  1843-62); 
another,  by  Klopp  (5  vols.  1864-66).  See  Guhrauer,  G.  W. 
Freiherr  von  L.  Eine  Biogiaphie  (Bresl.  2  vols.  1846;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mackie,  Boston,  1845). 

Leices'ter  (Lat.  Legionis  castm),  the  county  town  of  Leices- 
tershire, England,  on  the  Soar,  29  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Northamp- 
ton by  rail.  It  has  many  fine  churches,  of  which  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  restored  St.  Mary's  (i860),  and  erected  St.  Andrew's 
(1862)  and  St.  Matthew's  (1867).  Other  edifices  are  the  Guild- 
hall, Corn  Exchange,  Museum,  Alderman  Newton's  School 
(1865),  Wigston's  Hospital  (rebuilt  1866),  and  the  Trinity  Hos- 
pital. L.  has  made  rapid  commercial  progress  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  staple  industry,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
employed,  in  1874,  4707  weavers ;  and  bootmaking,  worsted 
and  cotton  spinning,  brewing,  tanning,  lacemaking,  ironfound- 
ing,  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  &c.,  are  largely  carried 
on.  Pop.  (1871)  95,220.  L.  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment.    It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity — the  capital  of  the 


Coritani,  and  the  Roman  Rala ;  was  the  scene  of  three  parlia- 
ments ;  and  sustained  sieges  by  the  Danes  (886),  William  Rufus 
(1088),  and  Prince  Rupert  and  Fairfax  (1645).  Richard  III. 
slept  here,  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  the  night  before  Bosworlh 
Field  (1485) ;  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  at  the  now  ruined 
abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis  {1530). 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  fifth  son  of  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  born  in  1531.  On  Eliza- 
beth's accession  in  1558  he  became  her  prime  favourite.  She 
showered  honours,  offices,  and  gifts  upon  him.  His  wife.  Amy 
Robsart,  died  in  1 560  under  suspicious  circumstances,  L.  being 
thought  to  aspire,  not  without  encouragement,  to  the  hand  of  the 
queen.  To  allay  suspicion,  Elizabeth  proposed  L.  as  the  husband 
for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  did  not  approve  the  choice.  In 
1575  entertained  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  for  seventeen  days, 
at  a  cost  of  ;^6o,ooo.  In  1576  he  privately  married  the  Countess 
of  Essex.  On  the  news  reaching  the  queen,  he  incurred,  but  only 
temporarily,  her  displeasure.  He  was  military  commander  in 
the  Netheriands  1585-87,  and  at  Tilbuiy  1588.  A  successful 
intriguer  and  clever  courtier,  he  was  devoid  of  solid  ability  and 
of  principle,  and  was  an  incapable  soldier.  He  died  at  Corn- 
bury  in  Oxfordshire,  4th  September  1588.  See  Froude's  History 
of  England. 

Leices'tershire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Nottinghamshire,  N.E.  by  Lincolnshire,  E.  by  Rutland, 
S.E.  by  Northamptonshire,  S.W.  by  Warwickshire,  and  N.W. 
by  Derbyshire.  Area,  799  sq.  miles:  pop.  (1871)  269,311. 
The  surface  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  undulating  hills,  the 
highest'of  which  is  Bardon  Hill  (853  feet)  in  the  N.W.  portion 
of  the  county,  which,  though  now  bare  of  trees,  still  retains  the 
name  of  Charnwood  Forest.  The  formation  is  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Oolite  and  Lias  in  the 
E.,  the  coalfields  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  some  isolated  hills 
of  mountain  limestone.  L.  is  watered  by  the  Soar,  a  tributary 
of  the  Trent,  has  a  mild,  dry  climate,  and  a  loamy  soil.  In 
1876  there  were  103,415  acres  under  com  crops;  24,667  under 
green  crops  :  34,010  under  clover,  sanfoin.  and  grasses  in  rota- 
tion ;  and  293,247  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  heath  or 
mountain  land;  also  17,917  horses,  128,088  cattle,  428,155 
sheep,  and  25,438  swine.  The  chief  crops  were  barley,  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  turnips,  mangold,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Most  of  the 
cheese  known  as  Stilton  is  made  at  the  dairy  farms  round 
Melton  Mowbray.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  chief  towns  are  Leicester  (q.  v.),  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Bosworth,  Market  Plarborough,  Lutterworth,  and  Melton 
Mowbray.  L.  is  rich  in  Roman  remains — roads,  stations,  and 
tumuli — and  has  besides  the  ruins  of  three  castles  and  five  abbeys 
and  nunneries. 

Leigh,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  7^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Bolton  by  rail.  The  staple  industry  is  the  silk 
manufacture,  but  it  also  possesses  extensive  iron-foundries,  cotton- 
factories,  breweries,  and  flour-mills.  There  are  large  collieries 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  of  parish  (1851)  5206;  (1871)  33,592. 

Leigh'ton,  Alexander,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1568,  studied 
at  Leyden,  where  he  obtained  a  medical  diploma,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1603), 
came  to  London  (1613),  and,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  licence 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  practise  as  a  doctor,  accepted 
the  lectureship  of  a  Calvinist  meeting-house.  In  1629  he  had 
printed  in  Holland  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Zions  Plea 
against  the  Prelacie,  in  which  the  prelates  were  denounced  as 
men  of  blood,  episcopacy  as  antichrist,  and  the  queen  as  a 
daughter  of  Heth.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  February  29,  1630, 
brought  to  trial,  June  4,  and  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from  the 
ministiy,  whipped,  pilloried,  and  branded  with  a  double  S.S. 
('sower  of  sedition '),  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  nose 
slit,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £\o,ooo,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
He  escaped,  but  was  recaptured,  and,  after  undergoing  this 
barbarous  punishment,  lay  in  the  Fleet  Prison  until  released  by 
the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  which  also  voted,  but  never  paid 
him,  £(X)00,  and  made  him  keeper  (1642)  of  Laud's  palace  at 
Lambeth,  at  that  time  a  State  prison.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
insane,  either  in  1644  or  1649.— Robert  L.,  'the  saintly 
archbishop,'  son  of  the  above,  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
born  at  Edinburgh  or  London,  in  l6u  or  1613.  He  certainly 
entered  the  university  of  the  former  city  in  1627,  took  his  M.A. 
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in  1631,  resided  for  some  years  with  relatives  at  Douai  in  France, 
where  daily  intercourse  with  Catholics  widened  his  views  and 
sympathies,  and  returning  to  Scotland,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  December  164 1. 
L.'s  dislike  to  the  Covenant,  his  non-attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  his  presbytery,  and  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  preach  not 
'  to  the  times '  but  '  for  eternity,'  are  recorded  in  the  records  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  and  of  the  Newbattle  kirk-session 
(published  in  vol.  iv.  of  Xk\i  Procetdings  of  theSociety  of  Antiquaries 
in  Scotland).  He  joined  the  '  Engagement  Party '  for  the  king  in 
1648,  corresponded  actively  with  English  episcopalians,  and  in 
February  1653  finally  resif;ned  his  cure,  but  was  notwithstanding 
elected  in  the  same  year  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  this  post,  and  this  only,  L.  seems  to  have  found  rest.  He 
preached  the  truths  of  Christianity,  leaving  others  to  settle  its 
disputes  ;  by  a  visit  to  Cromwell  he  procured  a  grant  of  increased 
funds  to  his  university  ;  and  won  the  respect  of  the  most  different 
parties.  But  at  the  Restoration  he  was  called  on  through  his 
brother.  Sir  Elisha  L.,  a  secret  convert  to  Catholicism,  to  accept 
a  mitre,  and  choosing  Dunblane,  the  poorest  and  smallest  see 
of  Scotland,  was  consecrated  December  15,  1661.  Too  liberal 
for  the  narrow,  too  yielding  for  the  hard  times  on  which  he  was 
thrown,  L.  spent  the  next  eleven  years  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
counteract  or  undo  the  work  of  Sharp  and  Lauderdale,  to  heal 
divisions,  and  to  restore  within  his  diocese  more  frequent  services 
andjcelebrations.  Twice  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Charles,  in 
1665  and  1669,  the  second  time  to  tender  his  resignation,  but  in 
place  of  its  acceptance  he  found  himself  translated  to  the  archi- 
episcopate  of  Glasgow.  Two  years  more  of  heartsick  struggles 
with  the  intolerance  of  evil  times,  and  he  retired  from  the  unequal 
contest,  first  to  Edinburgh,  then  in  i674to  Broadhurst  in  Sussex, 
the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lightwater.  Here  he  lived, 
busied  only  with  study,  prayer,  and  meditation,  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  during  a  visit  to  London  in  an  inn  in  Warwick 
Street,  June  26,  1684.  L.'s  influence,  unfortunately  so  small 
on  his  own  times,  has  been  great  on  posterity.  His  'golden' 
Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  marked  by  a 
thorough  Scottish  metaphysical  faculty,  lit  up  by  pleasant 
humour,  and  has  won  the  admiration  of  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  from  Doddridge  to  Coleridge,  forming  as  it  does  the 
basis  of  the  latter's  Aids  to  Reflection.  And  his  Sermons  and 
PrcBlectiones  TheologiccB  are  only  less  valuable.  Editions  of  his 
works  have  been  published  in  1808,  1819,  1825,  1828,  and  by  the 
L.  Club,  the  last  volume  of  their  series  appearing  in  1875.  See 
the  account  of  L.  in  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  O'wn  Times. 

Leighton,  Frederick,  A.R.A.,  an  English  artist,  was 
born  at  Scarborough,  3d  December  1830,  studied  at  Rome, 
Berlin,  and  Frankfurt,  and  produced  his  first  finished  pic- 
ture, '  Cimabue  Finding  Giotto  Drawing  in  the  Fields,'  at 
Brussels  in  1848.  After  further  study  at  Paris,  Frankfurt,  and 
Rome,  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855  the  large  picture 
'  Cimabue,'  representing  the  triumphal  procession  in  Florence 
of  the  master's  picture  '  Madonna,'  a  work  that  produced  a  great 
impression  in  England,  and  was  at  once  purchased  by  the  Queen. 
This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
classical,  scriptural,  and  dramatic  works,  which  have  earned  for 
him  an  honourable  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English  painters. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  are  'The  Triumph  of  Music'  (1856), 
'Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet'  (1858),  'Capri — Sunrise' 
(i860),  'Michael  Angelo  Nursing  his  Dying  Servant '  (1862), 
'Dante  in  Exile'  (1864),  '  Syracusan  Bride  leading  Wild  Beast 
to  the  Temple  of  Diana' (1866),  '  Acttea '  (1868),  '  St.  Jerome  ' 
(his  diploma  work,  1869),  '  Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for 
the  Body  of  Alcestis '  (1871),  'Weaving  the  Wreath'  (1873), 
'Moorish  Garden;  a  Dream  of  Granada'  (1874),  'Daphne- 
phoria'  (1876),  and  'the  Music  Lesson'  (1877).  In  1877  he 
produced  his  remarkable  essay  in  sculpture,  '  An  Athlete  Wrest- 
ling with  a  Python,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  Academy  from 
the  Chantrey  Fund  for  £2ftoo.  As  a  painter  L.  is  distinguished 
by  strong  individual  character,  and  staunch  adherence  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  schools,  especially  that  of  Venice. 

Leighton-Buzzard  ('Buzzard'  is  a  corruption  of  the  Fr. 
beau  desert,  and  '  Leighton '  of  the  old  Legean-buhr,  '  the  for- 
tress of  the  legion '),  a  market-town  of  England,  Bedfordshire, 
40^  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  London  by  the  North- Western  Railw.iy. 
It  has  an  old  church  dating  from  the  13th  c,  a  new  one,  St. 
Andrew's,  erected  in  1866,  a  market-house,  and  a  restored  Gothic 
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cross.    There  is  some  industry  in  straw-plaiting.    Seven  fairs 
are  held  here  during  the  year.    Pop.  (1871)  4696. 

Lein'ingen,  a  mediatised  German  house,  of  which  the 
male  line  became  extinct  as  early  as  1220,  but  was  renewed  by 
Friedrich  of  Saarbriick,  grandson  of  the  previous  Count,  and  in 
1317  split  into  two.  In  1 799  the  head  of  the  chief  branch  was 
made  a  Prince.  The  possessions  of  the  L.  family  now  form  j 
parts  of  Baden,  Bayern,  and  Hessen.  Queen  Victoria's  half-  ! 
brother,  Prince  Karl  (1804-56),  was  father  of  the  present 
Prince  Ernst  of  L.  (born  9th  November  1830),  captain  of  the 
royal  yacht  'Alberta.' 

Leinster  (Irish  Gael.  Laighen,  '  a  broad-pointed  spear,'  used 
by  the  original  settlers,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  annalists  ; 
the  ster,  'station,'  is  a  later  Scandinavian  addition),  the  most 
south-easterly  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Ulster,  W.  by  Connaught  and  Munster,  S.  and  S.E.  by  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  137  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  83  miles  ;  area, 
7619  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  1,339,451.  L.  is  mountainous  in 
the  E.,  especially  in  Wicklow.  With  the  exception  of  isolated 
peaks  and  hilly  tracts,  the  rest  forms  a  plain  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers,  and  in  the  N.  diversified  with  lakes.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Dee,  Boyne,  Liffey,  Slaney,  and  Barrow  (with 
its  affluents  the  Nore  and  Suir).  The  Shannon  separates  it  from 
Connaught.  The  main  industries  are  tillage,  cattle-breeding, 
and  linen  manufacture.  From  1841  to  1871  the  pop.  of  L. 
decreased  on  the  average  per  cent,  per  annum.  L.  com- 
prises twelve  counties.    See  Ireland. 

Lei'pa,  or  Bohmisch  Leipa,  an  old  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  on  the  Pulsnitz,  46  miles  S.E.  of  Dresden  by  rail,  has 
cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures.    Pop.  (1869)  8514. 

IiSipoa,  the  aboriginal  name  of  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
family  Alegapodidce,  peculiar  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and 
called  by  the  colonists  the  native  pheasant.    The  only  species 
known  is  L.  ocellata,  which  very  much  resembles  a  pheasant,  ex-  | 
cept  that  it  lacks  the  long  tail  of  the  latter.    The  L.  inhabits  j 


sandy  plains,  where  it  builds  a  curious  mound-like  nest,  about 
3  feet  high  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  lower  part  of  the  nest 
is  very  hard,  and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  always 
numerous  near  it,  gives  the  nest  very  much  the  appearance  of  an 
ant-hill.  The  L.  lays  about  a  dozen  eggs,  and  if  these  are 
removed,  it  will  continue,  like  the  common  domestic  hen,  to  lay 
fresh  ones. 

Leip'zig,  after  Dresden  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  small  rivers  Elster,  Pleisse,  and  Parthe,  by  which  it  is  in  part 
intersected,  65  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dresden  by  rail.  It  is,  after 
Hamburg,  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Germany, 
is  the  imperial  centre  of  the  book  trade,  and  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  commercial  tribunal  for  the  Empire,  and  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  renowned  universities  in  Europe.  The  interior 
of  the  city  is  somewhat  irregular  and  dingy,  dating  mainly  from 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  It  is  girt  by  five  handsome  modern 
suburbs,  now  forming  a  continuous  belt,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Promenades,  a  chain  of  fine  gardens  and  shady 
walks,  occupying  the  place  of  the  old  fortifications.  Along  the 
line  of  the  Promenades  are  several  fine  squares,  as  the  Augustus 
Platz  (on  which  are  many  of  the  finest  buildings),  Fleischer 
Platz,  and  Ross  Platz,  while  the  suburbs  are  ornamented  by  the 
Lohrs  Garten,  Rosenthal,  Johannestlial,  Johanna  Park,  &c. 
The  finest  buildings  are  the  Augusteum,  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity, built  by  Geutebriick,  after  Schinkel's  designs,  in  1S36;  the 
new  theatre,  an  ornate  imposing  edifice  in  Renaissance  style, 
designed  by  Langhaus,  and  opened  in  1868  ;  the  museum,  a 
handsome  work  by  Lange  (1858),  containing  rich  collections  of 
plaster  casts,  engravings,  and  pictures,  and  among  the  latter 
four  celebrated  landscapes  by  Calanie ;  the  large  Pleissenburg, 
originally  a  citadel,  in  which  took  place  Luther's  disputation  in 
1 5 19,  but  now  used  as  a  barrack;  and  the  rathhatis,  of  date 
1556,  occupying  one  side  of  the  Markt  Platz,  near  the  centre  of 
the  city.  Of  the  few  good  churches,  the  most  notable  are  the 
Nicolaikirche,  a  Gothic  structure,  dating  from  1525,  and  Thomas- 
kirche,  consecrated  in  1496,  and  containing  a  beautiful  marble 
altar.  L.  has  a  municipal  hospital  (181 1),  a  physiological  insti- 
tute, a  botanic  garden,  and  a  conservatory  of  music,  now  ranked 
among  the  first  in  Europe.    The  university  (Protestant)  is  the 


most  important  in  Germany  in  respect^of  attendance,  having,  in 
1876,  156  professors  and  teachers,  and  2925  students,  of  whom 
1 171  were  studying  jurisprudence,  989  philosophy,  428  medi- 
cine, and  337  theology.  It  was  founded  in  1409,  and  has  a 
library  of  150,000  vols,  and  2000  MSS.,  while  the  city  has 
another  of  100,000  vols,  and  2000  MSS.  As  a  centre  of  book- 
selling and  publishing,  L.  ranks  next  to  London  and  Paris.  In 
1871  there  were  249  book  firms,  21  book-commission  merchants, 
and  114  publishers,  most  of  whom  had  their  own  printing  estab- 
lishments. Publishers  throughout  Germany  have  book  depots 
here,  and  packages  of  new  works  pour  daily  into  the  city,  to  be  at 
once  circulated  again.  The  German  booksellers  congregate  in 
great  number  at  the  Easter  or  '  Jubilate '  Fair,  and  transact  busi- 
ness at  their  own  Borse.  L.  has  an  extensive  typefounding 
industry  and  manufacture  of  chemicals,  waxcloth,  ether,  oils,  per- 
fumes, musical  and  scientific  instruments,  cigars,  hats,  &c.  Three 
celebrated  annual  fairs  are  held,  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  New 
Year,  and  the  first  two  are  still  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
(some  40,000)  of  merchants  and  traders,  comprising  Jews, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Turks,  Persians,  and  even 
Chinese.  The  staple  commodities  are  furs  {^1,000,000  worth 
yearly),  leather,  cloth,  woollen  wares,  linens,  and  glass ;  and 
transactions  are  valued  annually  at  10,000,000.  A  wool  market 
is  also  held  for  three  days  in  June.  Pop.  (1875)  127,387.  L. 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Slavic  settlement,  its  name, 
Lipzk,  meaning  '  town  of  the  lindens,'  from  lip  or  lapi,  '  a  linden.' 
It  clustered  round  a  castle  built  by  King  Heinrich  I.,  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  a  town  in  1015.  It  was  fortified  in  the 
iith  c,  received  various  privileges  from  Otto  the  Rich,  Mark- 
graf  of  Meissen,  about  1 1 70,  and  thereafter  increased  rapidly. 
As  early  as  1180  biennial  markets,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
were  held,  and  attained  great  importance  in  the  15th  c.  In 
1458  a  New- Year's  fair  was  added,  and  subsequently  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town  were  extended  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
The  Z.  Conference  between  Luther,  Eck,  and  Karlstadt  (1517) 
connects  L.  with  the  advance  of  the  Reformation.  The  town 
was  five  times  besieged  and  taken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Tilly  took  it  in  1631,  and  later  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists 
held  it  alternately.  Its  growing  commerce  was  again  checked 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  and  about  it  took  place  the  great 
battle  of  L.,  or  'battle  of  nations,'  between  Napoleon  with 
180,000  men,  and  an  allied  force  of  300,000,  commanded  by 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  BlUcher,  and  Bernadotte.  After  a  terrible 
conflict  of  three  days  the  French  were  forced  to  evacuate  L. , 
with  the  loss  of  38,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  30,000  prisoners, 
on  the  1 8th  October  181 3.  See  Gretschel,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte 
L.'s  (Leips.  1836);  Grois^, Geschichte  der  Stadt  L.  (Leips.  2  vols. 
1840-42) ;  Sparfeld,  Chrotiik  der  Stadt  L.  (Leips.  2d  ed.  1851)  ; 
and  Zarncke,  Die  UrkmidlicJun  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
Universitdt  L.  (Leips.  1857). 

Xieith,  after  Glasgow  and  Greenock  the  chief  port  of  Scot- 
land, is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  distant  2  miles  N.N.E.  from 
the  centre  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  the 
continuous  line  of  houses  in  Leith  Walk,  and  by  direct  railway 
and  tramway  lines.  It  lies  on  low  ground,  and  is  divided  by  the 
Water  of  Leith  into  two  parts,  called  North  L.  and  South  L. 
(now  more  correctly  West  and  East  L. ).  The  older  portions  of 
the  town  are  squalid  and  straggling,  although  considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  recent  years.  The  Water 
of  Leith  is  here  crossed  by  four  bridges,  and  the  harbour 
opposite  the  docks  is  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  and  swinging  in  a  single  leaf  over  a  waterway 
120  feet  in  width.  This  bridge  was  recently  erected  by  the 
Dock  Commissioners  at  a  cost  exceeding  ;^32,ooo,  chiefly  to 
carry  the  railway  traffic  across  the  harbour.  In  South  L.  are 
extensive  links,  formerly  much  used  for  golfing,  and  containing 
several  mounds  raised  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  1 560.  The  more 
notable  buildings  are  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  built  in 
1450,  with  a  modern  front  and  tower ;  the  elegant  Anglican 
church  of  St.  James,  with  a  spire  and  peal  of  bells,  designed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott ;  North  L.  parish  church,  with  a  spire  184  feet 
high,  erected  in  1814  at  a  cost  of  ^'14,000;  Trinity  House, 
founded  in  1555,  and  rebuilt  in  1817;  the  town-hall  (built  1827); 
the  Royal  Exchange  buildings  (cost  ;£'i6,ooo),  the  High  School, 
the  Corn  Exchange,  now  partly  used  as  a  reading  room,  custom 
house,  and  various  banks,  and  other  offices.    Facing  the  shore,  to 


the  W.,  is  L.  Fort,  the  head-quarters  for  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
Scotland,  with  accommodation  for  400  men  and  150  horses,  and 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Station,  of  recent  construction,  lies  be- 
tween the  Fort  and  the  Shore.  The  industries  of  L.  are  mainly 
distilling,  brewing,  sugar-refining,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships,  flour-milling,  engineering,  and  the  making  of  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  soap,  chemicals,  bottles,  &c.  It  is  now  the 
second  port  in  Scotland  for  the  export  of  coal.  But  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  L.  is  its  splendid  harbour  and  extensive  docks. 
There  are  (1877)  four  wet  docks,  with  a  total  water  area  of  26 
acres ;  the  last  constructed,  the  Albert  Dock,  alone  covers  lof 
acres.  To  the  E.  of  the  Albert  Dock,  and  on  the  shore  of 
South  L!,  a  new  wet  dock  with  a  centre  quay  and  a  water  area 
of  i6§  acres  is  (1877)  in  course  of  constiuction.  The  reclama- 
tion work  for  this  dock  and  for  railway  accommodation  adjoin- 
ing, encloses  110  acres  of  the  seashore,  and  ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  public  in  the  way  of  roads  and  accesses  to  the 
shore,  &c.  There  are  also  several  graving  docks,  of  which  the 
largest  (the  Prince  of  Wales)  is  450  feet  long,  73  wide  at  the  en- 
trance, and  24  deep  on  sill  at  spring-tide.  Two  magnificent 
piers,  the  E.  3530  feet,  the  W.  3123  feet  long,  stretch  out  into 
the  Forth,  forming  delightful  promenades,  and  affording  beautiful 
views  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Fife  hills.  The  trade  of  L.,  mainly 
foreign  and  colonial,  and  to  a  large  extent  transit,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  the  year  ending  15th  May  1877,  there  entered  the 
port  4279  vessels  of  919,655  tons  (2130  steamers,  of  576,031)  ; 
and  cleared,  4275  of  916,506  tons  (2136  steamers  of  577,418). 
In  the  same  year  the  tonnage  dues  on  vessels  amounted  to 
^'28,721,  and  shore  dues  on  goods  (inward  and  outward)  to 
^'39,820;  the  total  revenue  of  the  port  was  .^^82,570,  and  expen- 
diture (including  cost  of  new  wet  docks)  ;i^i24,6o3.  Eleven 
years  ago  (1865)  the  total  revenue  was  only  ;!^42, 176.  The 
chief  imports  are  grain,  timber,  flour,  guano,  bones  (for  manure), 
tobacco,  fruits,  wine,  cattle,  and  oil-cake ;  the  exports  are  coal, 
iron,  paper,  ale,  spirits,  &c.  The  quantity  of  coal  exported  in 
the  two  years  ending  15th  May  1877  was  667,509  tons.  With 
Portobello  and  Musselburgh,  L.  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  (1871)  44,277.  L.  is  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, reference  being  made  to  it  in  documents  of  the  12th  c. 
It  was  the  chief  port  in  Scotland  for  several  centuries,  and  was 
under  the  control  of  the  municipality  of  Edinburgh  till  1833, 
but  since  then  the  town  has  had  its  own  provost  and  council, 
while  the  harbour  and  docks  have  been  vested  in  a  corporation 
of  commissioners  elected  by  various  public  bodies  of  Edinburgh 
and  L. 

Leit'meritz  (Czech  Litomerice),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  here  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge 
597  yards  long,  35  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Prag,  has  a  fine  cathedral 
(founded  1054),  six  churches,  five  educational  institutions,  &c. 
Brewing,  salmon  fishing,  straw  plaiting,  and  agriculture  are  the 
principal  industries,  and  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  annually 
exported  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.    Pop.  (1869)  10,023. 

Iieit'omischl,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Lantschna,  an 
affluent  of  the  Elbe,  88  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prag,  has  fine  churches 
and  the  noble  schloss  of  the  ducal  branch  of  the  house  of  Wal- 
stein.  The  staple  industries  are  the  cultivation,  spinning,  and 
weaving  of  flax.    Pop.  (1869)  6789. 

Lei'trim  (Irish  Gael.  Liath-dhruim,  '  the  grey  ridge '),  a 
county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Connaught,  surrounded,  except  in 
the  N.W.,  where  it  borders  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  by  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  Longford,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal.  The 
area  is  597  sq.  miles,  25  of  which  are  under  the  larger  rivers  and 
lakes;  the  pop.  (155,297  in  1841)  was,  in  1871,  95,562,  of  whom 
85,974  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  S.  portion  of  L.  is  a  plain, 
bordered  on  the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  studded  with  small  loughs 
and  intersected  with  affluents  of  that  river  and  the  Erne,  but  the 
rest  (two-thirds  of  the  county)  is  very  mountainous.  The  chief 
peaks  are  Truskmore  (2072  feet)  in  the  N.,  Slieve-an-Ierin 
(1922  feet),  and  Slieve-na-Killa  (1711  feet)  in  the  E.  L.,  at  its 
narrowest  part,  is  nearly  cut  in  two  by  Lough  Allen.  The  pre- 
vailing rock  in  the  S.  of  L.  is  limestone,  and  in  the  N.  sand- 
stone ;  the  soil  is  fertile  only  in  the  S.  The  main  crops  are  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  In  1871,  86,738  acres  were  under  tillage; 
212,632  in  pasture,  3265  plantation,  and  66,580  waste,  bog, 
mountain,  &c.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making 
frieze,  coarse  woollens,  and  linen,  and  in  working  limestone  and 
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coal.  Iron  and  lead  ores  are  also  found  in  L.  There  are  three 
market-towns,  Carrick-on-Shannon  (which  is  also  the  assize 
town),  pop.  (1871)  1431  ;  Mohill,  pop.  (1871)  1062;  and  Manor- 
Hamilton,  pop.  (1871)  977.  The  county  has  two  members  of 
Parliament.  L.  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Brian  O'Rourk  rebelled  in  1588,  and  in  1596  his 
son,  Teague  O'Rourk,  who  was  not  reduced  till  1603. 

Lel'and,  Charles  Godfrey,  a  versatile  American  writer, 
born  at  Philadelphia,  August  15,  1824,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  (1S46),  travelled  in  Europe,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg, 
Munich,  and  Paris,  and  returning  to  America  in  1848,  was  called 
to  the  bar  (1851).  Relinquishing  law  for  literature,  he  wrote  for 
periodicals,  and  was  editor  of  several  American  magazines,  but 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  iu  which  he  saw  some 
service,  settled  in  England,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  re- 
side. L.'s  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads 
(5  parts,  1867-70;  complete  ed.  1872),  written  in  the  broken 
English  of  a  Pennsylvanian  German;  somewhat  similar  to  which 
is  his  Pidgin  English  Sing-Song  (1876).  He  is  also  author  of 
two  works  on  the  English  gypsies,  various  translations  from  the 
German,  the  Eg)'ptian  Sketch-Book  (1873) ;  Johnnykin  and  the 
Goblins  (1876),  &c. 

Leland,  or  Laylonde,  Jolm,  the  first  English  antiquary, 
born  in  London  about  1506,  passed  from  St.  Paul's  School  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1521  ;  after- 
wards, at  Oxford  and  Paris,  studied,  besides  Greek  and  Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian ;  and  having 
taken  orders,  received  the  living  of  Popeling  in  Calais  Marches 
(1530),  the  posts  of  chaplain  and  librarian  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  title  of  King's  Antiquary  (1533),  with  a  commission  to 
examine  all  the  libraries  of  the  kingdom.  For  six  years  he 
travelled  through  England  and  Wales,  compiling  notices  of  the 
towns,  castles,  and  religious  houses,  catalogues  of  libraries  and 
extracts  from  the  books  they  contained,  with  miscellaneous  topo- 
graphical and  historical  memoranda.  Six  more  years  he  spent 
in  the  task  of  arranging  the  mass  of  material  he  had  thus  accu- 
mulated, receiving  the  rectory  of  Haseley,  Oxfordshire  (1542), 
and  a  canonry  of  King's  College,  Oxford  {1543),  but  his  reason 
gave  way  ;  he  became  perfectly  insane  in  1550,  and  died  at 
London,  l8th  April  1552.  Of  his  invaluable  collections,  which 
were  dispersed  at  his  death,  some  have  perished,  others  were 
deposited  (1632)  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Of  the 
latter  the  Conunentarii  de  Scriptoribtis  Britmmicis,  was  edited  by 
Anthony  Hall  (2  vols.  Oxf.  1709);  and  the  Itinerary  {()  vols. 
Oxf  1710-12  ;  3d  ed.  1770)  ;  and  De  Rebus  Britannicis  Collec- 
tanea, by  Thomas  Heaure  (6  vols.  Oxf  1715  ;  2d  ed.  1770). 

Leland,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  born  at  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  l8th  October  1691,  was  educated  at  Dublin,  and 
receiving  the  pastorate  of  a  congregation  in  New  Row  in  that 
city  (1716),  continued  to  labour  there  until  his  death,  l6th 
January  1 766.  He  was  the  author  of  an  answer  to  Tindal's 
Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation  (1733  )  ;  to  Morgan's  Moral 
Philosopher  (1739),  for  which  Aberdeen  University  conferred  on 
him  its  doctor's  degree  ;  to  Dodwell's  Christianity  not  Founded 
on  Argument  (1742);  and  to  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  History 
(1752).  He  also  wrote  ^  View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers 
in  England  (1754);  and  The  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  (1762).  See  the  life,  by  Isaac  Weld,  pre- 
fixed to  his  posthumous  Discourses  on  Various  Subjects  (4  vols. 
1769). 

Lely,  Sir  Peter  (Peter  van  der  Faes),  was  born  at 

Soest,  Westphalia,  in  1618.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  painter 
Peter  Grebber.  In  1641,  the  year  following  that  of  Van  Dyck's 
death,  he  visited  England,  where  he  soon  fell  to  portrait-painting, 
following  Van  Dyck's  popular  style.  Undisturbed  by  political 
changes  around  him,  he  pursued  his  profession  with  equal  suc- 
cess under  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  Being  court-painter  to  Charles  II.,  he  was  chiefly 
occupied,  as  might  be  expected,  in  executing  female  portraits, 
and  his  array  of  '  Windsor  Beauties '  remains  to  testify  to  the 
king's  taste  and  the  painter's  skill.  His  portraits  of  men  are,  as 
a  rule,  wanting  in  vigour ;  but  his  ladies,  for  easy  attitude, 
graceful  drapeiy,  and  depth  of  expression,  equal  those  of  Van 
1  )yck.  Of  his  historical  subjects,  the  best  known  are  '  Susanna 
and  the  Elders,'  'Jupiter  and  Europa,'  '  Cimon  and  Iphigenia.' 
L.  died  in  1680. 
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Lemai'tre,  Frederic,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  actors, 
was  born  at  Havre,  in  July  1798,  and  studied  for  two  years 
under  Lafon  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  played  at  the  '  Odeon,' 
and  '  Comedie,'  but  found  his  proper  sphere  at  the  '  Porte-Saint- 
Martin,'  where  his  brilliant  versatile  powers  gained  him  the  name 
of  the  Talma  du  Boulmard.  The  ease  with  which  he  passed 
from  the  tragic  through  the  airiest  comedy  to  all  the  phases  of 
the  eccentric  and  grotesque,  made  him  the  great  actor  of  the  new 
romantic,  school  of  art  and  poetry.  He  embodied  the  finest  con- 
ceptions of  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  among  his  many  lead- 
ing parts  were  '  Ruy  Bias,'  'Lucrece  Borgia,'  'Kean,'  and  '  Ro- 
bert Macaire.'    L.  died  ist  February  1876. 

Leman,  Lake.    See  Geneva. 

LemTjerg  (Polish,  Lwo-m;  Lat.  Leopolis :  Fr.  Leopol),  the 
capital  of  Galicia,  Austria,  on  the  Poltew,  368  miles  N.E.  of 
Vienna,  and  190  miles  E.  of  Cracow  by  rail.  The  older  part 
of  L.  is  uninteresting,  but  its  seven  suburbs  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  towns  in  Austria.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic,  a  Greek, 
and  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  has  twelve  monasteries  and 
thirty-one  churches,  chief  of  which  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  (1344),  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  Dominican  church,  and 
the  Greek  Cathedral  of  St.  George,  with  the  archiepiscopal 
palace.  The  Rathhaus  is  modern,  and  has  a  tower  262  feet 
high.  There  are  many  educational  institutions,  and  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1784,  which  has  looo  students,  and  a  library 
of  50,000  volumes.  The  National  Institute,  founded  by  Count 
Ossolinski  in  1817,  possesses  100,000  volumes,  and  a  large 
museum  of  paintings  and  antiquities.  L.  has  a  great  commis- 
sion trade,  and  manufactures  attar  of  roses,  wax-lights  and 
lucifer-malches,  naphtha,  paper,  and  machinery.  During  the  six 
weeks  following  the  6th  of  January  there  is  annually  held  a  great 
fair  and  money-market.  L.,  formerly  called  Lowenburg,  from 
its  founder  Lew  or  Leo  Danielwicz,  Prince  of  Halicz,  dates 
from  1259.  It  was  taken  by  Kazimierz  HI.  in  1348,  and  was 
besieged  by  the  Tartars  in  1525,  the  Russians  and  Cossacks  in 
1556,  Radoczy  in  1657,  the  Turks  in  1672,  and  the  Swedes, 
under  Karl  XII.,  in  1704.  In  the  first  division  of  Poland  it  fell 
(1772)  to  Austria.    Pop.  (1876)  87,109. 

Lemm'a  (Gr.  '  something  assumed ')  in  geometry,  is  a  pre- 
liminary proposition,  established  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
demonstration  of  a  theorem,  or  the  construction  of  a  problem. 

Lemm'ing  (Myodes  Lemmus),  a  genus  of  Rodentia  (q.  v.), 
inhabiting  N.  Europe,  and  included  in  the  Murida  or  Rat 
family.  The  ears  are  very  small.  The  feet  have  hairy  soles, 
and  the  structure  of  the  fore-feet  is  eminently  adapted  for 
digging  in  the  ground.  The  tail  is  extremely  short  and  hairy. 
The  teeth  number  sixteen,  and  include  two  incisors,  two 
premolars,  and  four  molars  in  each  jaw.  Tlie  average  size  of 
the  L.  is  about  6  inches.  The  colour  is  dark-brown  above,  the 
under  parts  being  yellowish-white.  The  chief  interest  attaching 
to  the  L.  arises  from  its  periodical  migration  in  immense  hordes 
from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  travelling  invariably  in  a  straight 
line.  If  rivers  or  lakes  of  considerable  breadth  intervene,  the 
animals  swim  across  ;  and  so  destructive  are  they,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  are  accustomed  to  use  a  form  of  exorcism  when- 
ever they  appear  in  any  district. 

Lem'nian  Earth,  a  mineral  substance  of  a  clayey  consis- 
tency, found  in  the  island  of  Stalimene  (ancient  Lemnos),  and 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a  medicine.  Formerly  it  was  dug  up  an- 
nually with  considerable  ceremony,  and  stamped  with  an  official 
seal. 

Lem'nos  (still  so-called,  and  also  by  its  modem  name 
Stalimene),  is  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  about  halfway 
between  Mt.  Athos  and  the  Hellespont.  It  is  147  sq.  miles 
in  area,  and  its  rocks  exhibit  manifest  signs  of  volcanic  action. 
L.  was  the  fabled  residence  of  Vulcan,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen 
upon  it  when  hurled  by  '  angry  Jove '  from  heaven.  It  had  a 
famous  labyrinth,  and  its  chief  production  is  a  species  of  red 
earth.    See  Lemnian  Earth. 

Lem'on  (Fr.  limon,  from  the  Turkish  limum,  and  that  from 
the  Arab,  latmun),  a  fruit  which  is  the  produce  of  Ciirus  Limon- 
inm,  one  of  the  varieties  of  Linnjeus'  C.  medica,  of  which  other 
varieties  are  the  Citron,  the  Lime,  the  Sweet  L.,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities,  the  Orange  also.  According  to 
Alph.  de  Candolle,  the  L.  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
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and  Romans,  its  culture  only  extending  into  the  W.  with  the 
conquests  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  largely  grown  as  an  article 
of  commerce  in  various  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  fruit  being  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of 
L.-juice,  which  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lemon- 
ade and  by  calico-printers.  Oil  of  L.,  expressed  or  distilled 
from  the  fresh  peel,  serves  for  flavouring,  &c.,  and  from  it  citric 
acid  is  prepared.  L.-peel  is  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,,  and 
used  either  in  a  fresh  or  dried  state,  for  various  domestic  and 
medicinal  purposes.  The  L.  has  become  naturalised  in  parts  of 
S.  America,  and  in  some  of  the  W.  India  islands.  Z.  -coloured 
expresses  the  purest  yellow  without  any  brightness. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  the  L. — L.-juice  is  administered  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  and  in  acute  rheumatism, 
but  its  chief  use  is  as  an  antiscorbutic,  its  properties  as  such 
having  been  ascertained  in  1609.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1795 
that  the  Admiralty  gave  a  general  order  for  the  supply  of  L.- 
juice  to  the  crews  of  the  navy. 

Lemonade',  a  cooling  pleasant  antiscorbutic  beverage  pre- 
pared by  adding  sliced  lemons  and  a  sufficiency  of  sugar  to 
boiling  water,  leaving  the  mixture  till  it  cools,  and  then  straining 
off'  the  liquor.  The  name  is  also  commonly  given  to  an  aerated 
beverage  (see  ^^^rated  Water)  to  which  a  proportion  of  syrup 
of  lemons  is  added. 

Lemon  Grass  (Andropogon  Schananthus)  is  a  native  of  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  &c.,  frequent  in  British  gardens  as  a  stove- 
conservatory  plant.  The  fresh  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  de- 
lightful lemon-like  scent,  and  a  fragrant  oil  known  medicinally 
03  Siri-oil  is  obtained  by  distillation.  A  similar  species  occurs 
in  arid  places  of  the  interior  of  N.  Australia. 

Lempriere,  John,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Jersey  about  1755, 
and  studied  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In  1788  he  pub- 
lished the  Classical  Dictionary,  which  for  many  years  was  fami- 
liar in  the  hands  of  English  classical  students,  but  which  has 
long  been  displaced  by  works  more  equal  to  the  demands  of 
modern  scholarship.  L.  published  a  Universal  Biography  in 
l8o8,  and  died  ist  February  1824. 

Le'mur,  the  name  given  to  various  genera  of  Strepsirhine  or 
lower  monkeys,  chiefly  inhabiting  Madagascar,  but  also  occur- 
 -   ring  in  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago. They  have, 
as  a  rule,  fox  -  like 
heads.  All  the  feet 
are  provided  with  five 
toes,  and  the  hinder 
feet  are  usually  larger 
than  the  fore  feet. 
The  nail  of  the  second 
finger  is  long  and 
curved.  The  most 
familiar  forms  are 
the  ring-tailed  L.  (Z. 
cafta),  the  red  L.  (Z. 
ruber),  the  diadem  L. 
( Propithccus  diadema) . 
The  Flying  Lemurs 
(q.  V.)  or  Galeopithe- 
cid(z  have  relations 
rather  with  the  Insectivora  than  with  the  true  L. 

Lem'ures  were  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  believed  by  the 
Romans  to  wander  about  at  night  in  frightful  forms,  and  terrify 
the  living.  Their  festival,  called  Lemuria,  was  held  on  the  9th, 
nth,  and  13th  of  May,  when  certain  ceremonies  were  performed 
with  the  view  of  propitiating  them. 

Le'na,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Siberia,  rises  near 
Irkutsk,  in  the  mountains  that  line  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Baikal, 
flows  N.E.  for  about  half  its  course,  and  then  almost  due  N., 
entering  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  two  main  and  six  minor  channels. 
It  is  2540  miles  long,  and  its  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  left,  the 
Viljui  and  Nun,  and  on  the  right,  the  Aldan,  Vitim  and  Olekma. 
The  chief  towns  upon  it  are  Kirensk,  Vitimsk,  Olekminsk, 
Jakutsk  and  Schigansk.  The  L.  is  by  far  the  greatest  trading 
river  of  E.  Siberia,  and  is  open  from  May  till  November. 

Len'clos,  Ninon  de,  the  French  Aspasia  of  the  17th  c,  was 
bom  of  good  family  at  Paris,  13th  May  1616.     Her  mother 
endeavoured  to  train  her  piously  ;  but  her  father  cultivated  with 
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more  success  her  taste  for  pleasure.  She  was  singularly  beauti. 
ful,  spoke  several  languages  with  ease,  excelled  in  other  accom- 
plishments, and  enjoyed  a  yearly  income  of  ;^io,ooo.  When 
seventeen  she  left  the  maternal  roof,  some  say  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Richelieu,  others,  under  that  of  the  Due  de  Coligny. 
It  matters  not  which  was  first  ;  her  intrigues  continued  for  fifty 
years,  and  with  more  than  fifty  lovers.  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
she  remained  with  an  amorous  gentleman  in  the  country  for 
three  entire  years  ;  but  such  a  breach  of  her  own  rules  was  not 
to  be  tolerated,  and  her  mob  of  admirers  recalled  her  to  Paris. 
In  the  case  of  one  family — the  Sevignes — she  was  mistress 
successively  to  father,  son,  and  grandson.  She  closed  her  list 
of  successful  adorers  with  Chateauneuf  at  seventy,  but  was  con- 
sidered beautiful  when  nearly  ninety.  Of  her  two  sons,  one, 
ignorant  of  his  parentage,  made  love  to  her,  and  shot  himself  on 
learning  the  truth.  Despite  her  character,  the  best  of  society 
visited  her ;  authors  and  authoresses  were  proud  to  correspond 
with  her ;  and  anxious  mothers  brought  their  children  to  her 
home  to  study  society — for  manners  then  took  the  place  of 
morals.  Ninon  was  no  worse  than  many  ladies  of  her  time — 
only  more  beautiful  and  more  distinguished  in  her  connections. 
She  died  in  1705.  There  are  some  genuine  letters  of  hers  in  the 
works  of  St.  Evremond,  but  those  under  her  name  addressed  to 
the  Marquis  de  Sevigne  are  spurious.  See  Sardiere's  Vie  de  N. 
de  L.  ;  Bret's  Menioire  sur  N.  de  L.;  and  Voltaire's  Lettre  S2ir 
Mile,  de  L. 

Lenkoran',  a  Russian  port  on  the  Caspian,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  133  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Baku, 
and  20  miles  from  the  Persian  frontier,  is  an  important  station 
for  trade  between  Russia  and  Persia.    Pop.  6000. 

Lennep'.    See  Wupperthal. 

Lennep,  Jacob  van,  a  great  Dutch  novelist,  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  24th  March  1802,  was  the  son  of  David  Jacob 
van  L.,  the  philologist,  who  died  in  1853.  L.  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  law  and  acquired  a  large  practice.  After  publishing 
at  Amsterdam  Vaderlandsche  Legenden,  a  collection  of  heroic 
legends,  he  produced  two  successful  political  comedies,  Het  dorp 
aan  die  Grenzen,  and  Het  dorp  over  die  Grenzen  (Amst.  1830), 
inspired  by  the  revolution  in  Belgium  at  that  time.  Of  his  sub- 
sequent dramatic  pieces,  which  number  about  thirty,  De  Vrouwe 
van  Waardenburg  (1859)  is  the  most  popular.  The  list  of  his 
novels  contains  more  than  fifty,  of  which  the  best  known  are  De 
Roos  van  Dekama  (Amst.  1837) ;  Ferdinand  Huyck,  and  De  lot- 
geivallen  van  Klaasje  Zevenster  (5  vols.  ib.  1866).  Among  his 
other  works  were  an  edition  de  luxe  (12  vols.  1857-66)  of  the  poet 
Vondel  (q.  v.)  ;  Geschiedenisvan  Noord-Neederland  {l?i6<i  et seq.), 
and  Nerlands  Roem  (\'&^(yet seq.).  L.  died  August  26,  1868.  The 
elegant  and  interesting  style  of  L.,  and  his  animated  pictures  of 
scenes  from  the  national  history,  have  led  his  countrymen  to  call 
him  the  '  Walter  Scott  of  Holland.' 

Lenn'oxtown,  a  post-village  of  Scotland,  in  Stirlingshire, 
on  the  Glazert  Water,  near  the  Lennox  hills,  11  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Glasgow  by  rail.  It  has  calico  printworks,  lime  and  alum  works, 
and,  in  the  vicinity,  extensive  collieries.    Pop.  (1871)  3917. 

Lenocin'ium,  a  term  of  English  and  of  Scotch  law,  more 
commonly  used  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  denoting  a  hus- 
band's connivance  at  his  wife's  adultery.  It  affords  the  wife  a 
valid  defence  against  an  action  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adultery. 

Lens  (Lat.  lens,  '  a  lentil ')  is  a  thin,  usually  circular,  segment 
of  glass,  or  other  transparent  material,  bounded  by  two  surfaces, 
one  of  which  at  least  must  be  curved.  If  parallel  rays  of  light  be 
transmitted  through  such  a  structure,  they  in  general  suffer  refrac- 
tion, so  as  to  converge  to  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  L.,  or  to 
diverge  as  if  radiating  from  a  source  of  light  placed  at  a  point  on 
the  same  side  of  the  L.  from  which  the  incident  rays  approach. 
This  optical  property  divides  lenses  into  two  great  classes,  to  the 
first  of  which  the  varieties  known  as  the  double  convex,  plano- 
convex, and  concavo-convex  or  meniscus,  a  diametral  section  of 
which  is  crescent-shaped.  These  make  parallel  rays  converge, 
while  the  double  concave,  plano-concave,  and  convexo-concave 
make  them  diverge.  Assuming  the  L.  to  be  circular,  the  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  perpendicular  to  the  opposing 
surfaces  is  the  axis  of  the  lens.  Now,  in  accordance  with  the 
known  laws  of  Optics  (q.  v.),  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the 
curved  surface  of  a  denser  medium,  at  any  angle  within  certain 
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limits  is  bent  in  nearer  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
Consequently,  rays  passing  through  a  glass  L.  will  be  refracted 
towards  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  away  from  the 
normal  at  the  point  of  emergence.  If  the  L.  be  double  convex 
both  normals  drawn  inwards  approach  the  axis,  and  hence  any 
incident  ray  will  be  refracted  towards  the  axis.  A  pencil  of  rays 
parallel  to  the  axis  will  be  made  to  converge,  and  those  which 
are  near  the  axis,  should  the  bounding  surfaces  be  portions  of 
spheres,  will  approximately  converge  in  one  point  on  the  axis 
which  is  termed  the  principal  focus.  If  a  source  of  light,  there- 
fore, be  placed  at  the  focus,  the  diverging  rays  whicli  fall  upon 
the  L.  are  refracted  so  as  to  become  nearly  parallel.  The  rays 
from  a  source  of  light  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  focus  con- 
verge at  a  point,  whose  distance  from  the  L.  is  also  greater  than 
the  focal  distance,  while  rays  from  a  source  nearer  than  the  focus 
still  diverge  after  passing  through  the  L.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  an  object  within  the  focal  distance  appears  magnified  to  an 
eye  placed  close  on  the  other  side  of  the  L.  The  great  import- 
ance of  lenses  lies  in  their  application  to  the  construction  of 
optical  instruments,  such  as  the  microscope,  telescope,  spec- 
tacles, &c.,  and  to  these  reference  must  be  made  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  purely  optical  properties,  as  well  as  the  pheno- 
mena attending  the  combination  of  lenses  in  various  ways. 

liens,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the 
Souchez,  12  miles  N.  of  Arras  by  rail.  It  is  the  ancient  Elena 
or  Lenense,  and  has  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  7298. 

Lent  (Old  Eng.  lencten,  '  spring ')  is  a  fast  of  forty  days 
(hence  its  Greek  and  Latin  names,  tessarakoste  and  qtiadra- 
gesima)  previous  to  the  celebration  of  Easter.  At  first  the 
observance  only  lasted  forty  hours — from  the  afternoon  of  the 
Crucifixion-day  to  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection-day.  It  was 
then  extended  to  three,  four,  or  six  days  in  the  week  before 
Easter,  according  to  the  option  of  different  churches,  and  after- 
wards to  three  and  six  weeks,  always  excepting  the  Sundays, 
which  were  celebrated  as  a  festival  in  honour  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection, and  in  some  churches,  especially  in  the  East,  also  the 
Saturdays  or  Sabbaths.  To  this  period  of  thirty-six  days  Ash- 
Wednesday  and  the  three  following  days  were  authoritatively 
added  in  the  6th  c,  probably  by  Gregory  the  Great,  from  the 
idea  that  it  was  meet  to  follow  the  example  of  Moses,  Elias, 
and  Christ,  who  fasted  forty  days.  St.  Gregory's  rule  that  L. 
begins  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  seventh  week  before  Easter,  is 
universally  followed  in  the  West,  but  in  the  Eastern  Church  L. 
begins  on  the  Monday  after  Quinquagesima. 

Lentliall,  William,  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament,  was 
born  at  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxfordshire,  in  June  1591  ;  edu- 
cated at  Thame  School  and  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  and  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1616.  Elected  M.P.  for  Wood- 
stock, he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1640), 
and  as  such  was  desired  by  Charles  I.  to  point  out  to  him  the 
five  members  whom  he  had  come  down  to  arrest,  January  4, 
1642.  'May  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said  L.,  falling  on  his 
knees,  '  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as 
the  House  directs  me.'  He  was  rewarded  for  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  by  the  posts  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  Chancellor  of  Lancaster,  but  shared  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Rump,  and  retired  from  public  life  until  1 654, 
when  he  sat  for  Oxfordshire,  as  again  iu  1656.  At  the  Restora- 
tion his  name  was  exempted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  but  he 
obtained  a  pardon,  and  retired  to  Burford  Priory,  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  died,  September  3,  1662,  having  on  his  deathbed  re- 
canted his  '  puritanical  errors  '  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Lentibxilaria'ceee  is  an  order  of  plants,  chiefly  aquatic, 
or  growing  on  marshy  ground.  The  two  principal  genera  are 
Pingtiicula  and  Utricularia,  both  having  several  representatives 
in  British  flora.  (See  Butterwort  and  Bladderwort.)  The 
total  number  of  species  of  the  order  is  about  150,  for  the  most 
part  indigenous  in  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  globe. 

Len'til  (Ervutu  or  Vicia  Lens,  or  Lens  esculenta)  is  a  legu- 
minous plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Tares,  conse- 
quently closelyirelated  to  the  Vetches.  It  is  a  slight  growing 
annual,  of  about  eighteen  inches  high,  having  racemes  of  a  few 
pale  blue  flowers,  succeeded  by  short,  smooth  pods,  each  con- 
taining two  seeds.  From  these  seeds  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
food  is  obtained — one  of  the  important  '  pulses  '  of  various  Eas- 
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tern  countries,  thus  rendering  the  L.  a  staple  item  of  cultivation 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Bengal,  &c.  In  Britain  the  consumption  is 
limited,  principally  to  the  preparation  of  so-called  patent  invalids' 
food,  such  as  Revalenta,  of  which  L.-meal  is  nearly  an  equi- 
valent. The  necessary  supply  is  usually  imported  from  Egypt, 
though  home-cultivation  has  been  advocated,  not  only  for  the 
seed  produce,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fodder  remaining  after 
its  removal.  J  The  L.  is  spoken  of  as  an  article  of  food  in 
Genesis  xxv. 

Iienti'ni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  25  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  the  city  of  that  name  by  rail,  and  on  the  E.  side 
of  Lago  di  L.  Its  chief  industries  are  gunpowder-making  and 
the  lake  fisheries.  There  are  many  interesting  antiquities.  Pop. 
(1874)  10,578.  L.  was  one  of  the  earliest  (b.c.  730)  of  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Sicily. 

Lento  (It.).  A  musical  term  for  a  slow  rate  of  movement. 
Lentando  means  becoming  slower. 

Le'o,  the  name  of  twelve  popes,  of  whom  the  following  are 
the  most  important: — L.  I.  ('the  Great'),  born  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  c.  either  at  Rome  or  in  Tuscany,  was  sent  by 
Boniface  I.  on  a  mission  to  Carthage  (418),  and  by  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  III.  to  Gaul,  to  settle  the  dissension  between  Aetius 
and  Albinus,  in  the  course  of  which  negotiation  Sixtus  III.  died, 
and  L.  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor  (440) .  Favoured 
by  circumstances,  he  strove  successfully  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  papacy.  He  crushed  the  Pelagian,  Manichoean,  Eutychian, 
and  Priscillian  heresies,  brought  the  church  of  Africa  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  retained  that  of  Illyria  in 
obedience.  Hilary  of  Aries  (q.  v.)  succumbed  before  his  claims, 
and  four  of  his  legates  presided  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451),  where  his  epistle  to  Flavianus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
was  admitted  as  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  Church  Catholic.  It 
was  L.|  who  induced  Attila  to  evacuate  Italy  (452)  ;  but  he 
could  only  prevail  upon  Genseric  (q.  v. )  to  refrain  from  murder  and 
conflagration,  and  to  spare  three  of  his  churches  from  the  general 
sack  (455).  He  died  November  10,  461.  Of  his  writings,  which 
comprise  96  Sermones  and  173  Epistola,  the  best  editions  are  by 
Quesnel  (Par.  1675)  and  the  brothers  Ballerini  (3  vols.  Verona, 
1755-57). — L.  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  second  son  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  born  at  Florence,  iith  December  1475, 
received  the  tonsure  in  his  seventh  year,  along  with  the  abbacies 
of  Fontendolce  and  Passignano  ;  became  cardmal  in  petto  (14SS), 
and  full  cardinal-deacon  (1492)  ;  shared  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici  family  (1494) ;  in  1499  visited  Venice,  Germany,  and 
France  ;  and  returning  to  Rome,  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  busied 
only  with  music  and  letters.  In  1505,  however,  Julius  II.  made 
him  governor  of  Perugia,  and  in  151 1  Legate  of  Bologna  and 
head  of  the  Papal  contingent  to  the  Holy  League,  commanding 
which  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  (1512),  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French.  On  his  release  he  lived  successively  at  Bologna 
and  Florence,  working  for  the  restoration  of  the  Medicis,  till  in 
1 5 13  he  succeeded  Julius  on  the  throne  of  Peter,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-eight.  L.  had  a  mighty  part  to  play.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  the  Renaissance, 
Christendom  demanded  for  its  head  a  saintly  and  learned  politi- 
cian, a  liberal  ecclesiastic,  one  who  should  know  how  to  forward 
reformation  from  within,  and  advance  the  New  Learning  from 
without.  Partly,  but  only  partly,  L.  answered  to  the  call. 
Aided  by  his  secretaries  Bembo  (q.  v.)  and  Sadoleto,  he  founded 
a  Greek  college  and  press,  under  the  direction  of  Andreas  Las- 
caris  (q.  v.) ;  he  re-endowed  the  University  of  Rome,  gathering 
scholars  and  manuscripts  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  was 
besides  a  splendid  patron  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture. But  his  very  merits  in  this  direction  engendered .  his 
gravest  fault.  To  find  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's, 
he  issued  those  Indulgences  (q.  v.)  which  called  forth  the 
theses  of  Luther,  and  in  these  L.  could  only  see  the  '  quarrel 
of  friars.'  Politically,  L.  followed  in  the  track  of  his  pre- 
decessors, his  object,  like  theirs,  being  to  attain  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy  from  foreign  supremacy  by  pitting  the  rival 
powers  against  each  other.  By  Sforza's  victory  at  Novara  he 
effected  the  expulsion  of  the  French  ;  and  he  brought  Louis  XII. 

(1514)  to  recognise  the  Fifth  Council  of  Lateran,  and  Francis  I. 

(15 1 5)  to  substitute  the  Concordat  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  1438.  He  joined  Urbino  to  the  Papal  States,  and  purchased 
Modena  of  Maximilian  I.,  with  whom  he  shared  in  the  defeat 
of  Marignano  (14th  September  1515).    In  1518  he  proclaimed 
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a  five  years'  truce  among  all  Christian  princes,  to  leave  them 
free  to  act  against  the  Turks,  but  broke  it  himself  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  secret  treaty  with  Karl  V.  (8th  July  1 521).  L.  died 
at  Rome,  December  i,  1521.  See  'Roscoc,  Life  and  Pontificate 
of  Leo  X.  (4  vols.  Liverpool,  1805);  Ranke,  Die  Rom.  Pdpste 
(Berl.  1834);  and  Symoiids,  History  of  the  Renaissance  (i%T]). 

Leo,  surnamed  The  Isaurian.    See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Xieo,  a  constellation  of  the  N.  hemisphere,  the  principal  stars  of 
which  form  a  well-marked  sickle.  It  has  one  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  Regulus.    L.  is  the  fifth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.  v.). 

Leobschiitz',  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  on  the  Zinna, 
35  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Oppeln,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
It  has  a  trade  in  wool,  flax,  corn,  &c.    Pop.  (1875)  11,425. 

Leominster,  a  town  of  England,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the 
river  Lug,  12  miles  N.  of  Hereford  and  127  of  London  by  rail. 
It  has  an  old  parish  church  (restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott),  a  town- 
hall,  market-house,  and  corn-exchange.  The  district  is  famed  for 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  sending  to  the  shows  most  of  the  prize 
'Herefords.'  Besides  the  weekly  Friday  markets  there  are 
seven  fairs  held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Pop.  (187 1) 
5863.  L.  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Le'on,  a  former  kingdom  and  province  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Asturias,  S.  by  Estremadura,  E.  by  Old  Castile, 
and  W.  by  Portugal  and  Galicia,  now  divided  into  the  lesser 
provinces  of  L. ,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca.  The  country  is  only 
flat  in  the  centre  and  S.,  where  it  is  watered  by  the  Douro 
and  its  tributaries,  and  where  are  produced  large  quantities 
of  flax,  hay,  garden  fruit,  drugs  (especially  Icelandic  moss),  wal- 
nuts, &c.  There  is  also  much  sheep  (merino)  and  cattle  rear- 
ing. The  N.  is  a  romantic  region  of  high  mountains,  upland 
heaths  and  vast  forests.  In  the  N.W.  the  amphitheatre  of 
El  Vierzo  (the  Roman  Bergidum,  the  Lnteraninium  Flavium 
of  Ptolemy),  girt  with  snowy  peaks,  is  known  as  the  Spanish 
Switzerland.  The  Leonese  boast  of  being  the  'old  Christians,' 
free  from  admixture  of  Moorish  blood,  and  are  high-spirited 
though  indolent  and  Uliterate.  After  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Arabs,  the  land  was  con- 
quered by  Alfonso  the  Catholic  (a.d.  739-757).  The  Christian 
kingdom  of  L.  and  Oviedo  was  permanently  united  to  Castile 
by  Fernando  III.  in  1230.    See  Spain. 

Leon,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  Spain,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bernesga,  and  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Torio,  90  miles  N.W.  of  Valladolid  by  rail.  It  is  the  Legio 
septima  gemina  of  the  Romans.  The  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a 
celebrated  school,  it  has  a  richly-sculptured  Gothic  cathedral, 
fourteen  churches,  eleven  convents,  a  fine  town-house  (1585), 
and  many  palaces  of  the  dukes  of  Uceda,  the  counts  of  Luna, 
the  Guzmans,  &c.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  flax  and 
linen  trade,  now  greatly  diminished,  and  has  an  important 
yearly  horse  market.  There  are  remains  of  the  old  Roman  wall, 
20  feet  thick.    Pop.  9603. 

Leon,  a  city  of  Nicaragua,  and  capital  of  a  department  of 
the  same  name,  10  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific.  It  adjoins 
the  Indian  town  of  Subtiaba,  and  has  a  cathedral  (1746-74), 
some  twelve  other  churches,  a  new  episcopal  palace  (unfinished 
in  1873),  an  old  one  of  1678,  and  connected  with  it  the  Col- 
lege of  San  Ramon,  the  University  of  Nicaragua.  The  central 
streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  The  vicinity  is  very  picturesque, 
and  there  are  many  mineral  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Sierra  de  los  Marrabios.  L.  has  almost  no  industries,  but 
carries  on  some  trade  through  the  port  of  Corinto.  Pop.  24,000. 
The  town  was  founded  originally  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Man- 
agua in  1523,  but  was  remove  i  hither  in  1610.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Nicaragua. 

Leon,  the  second  largest  city  of  Mexico,  state  of  Guanajuato, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  S.  lago,  200  miles  N.W.  of  Mexico  city. 
It  was  founded  in  1576,  but  its  modern  growth  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The  great  emporium  for  the 
teaming  plains  or  bajis  of  Guanajuato,  it  has  large  manufactures 
of  cottons,  woollens,  leather,  saddlery,  &c.,  and  a  few  miles  to 
the  N.  are  the  iron  mines  of  Comanja.  In  1875  contracts  were 
concluded  for  the  construction  of  railways  between  L.  and 
Mexico,  and  L.  and  Rio  Grande.    Pop.  100,000. 

Leonfor'te,  a  walled  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  on 
a  mountain  slope,  overlooking  the  river  Dithaino,  33  miles  W. 
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of  Catania  by  rail.  Its  churches  contain  some  good  pictures, 
and  there  is  a  trade  in  grain,  oil,  almonds,  sulphur,  and  wine. 
Pop.  (1874)  12,010. 

Leon'idas  L  became  king  of  Sparta  about  B.C.  491.  When 
the  Greeks  made  a  stand  against  Xerxes  at  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylce,  L.,  at  the  head  of  only  300  Spartans  and  about  5000  auxi- 
liaries, repeatedly  drove  back  the  hosts  of  the  Persian  king. 
Ephialtes,  a  Malian,  having  betrayed  to  the  enemy  a  pass  over 
the  Anopsea  which  enabled  them  to  attack  the  Greeks  in  the 
rear,  L.  and  his  noble  band  refused  to  retreat,  and  fell  in  battle, 
bravely  charging  the  advancing  foe. 

Le'onitie  Verses,  in  Latin  poetry,  are  verses  whose  closing 
syllable  rhymes  with  the  caesura  in  the  third  foot.  They  occur 
occasionally  in  Virgil,  more  frequently  in  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid, 
and  were  generally  adopted  by  the  Latin  hymn-writers  and 
versifiers  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
Leonius,  or  Leoninus,  who  in  the  12th  c.  was  canon  of  the 
churches  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Victor  in  Paris,  and  dedicated 
several  poems  in  this  metre  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  or  from  one 
of  the  Popes  Leo.    An  example  is 

'  Si  Txoyxfatis  aliquid  restarc  putatis.' — Ovid. 

Leop'ard  {Felis  kopat-dus),  a  vifell-known  species  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  inhabiting  Africa  and  Asia,  and  allied  to  the  American 
Puma  (q.  v.)  and  Jaguar  (q.  v.). 
The  average  length  of  the  L.  is 
about  7  feet,  and  its  colour  is  a 
golden  yellow,  on  which  black 
spots  of  rosette  shape  are  dis- 
posed, A  variety  named  the 
black  L.  (L^eopardus,  or  Felis 
melus),  is  also  known ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  by  many 
authorities  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  L.  and  the  nearly- 
allied  panther  {F.  pardiis)  are  not  regarded  as  of  stable  or  clearly 
specific  nature.  The  L.  has  great  strength  and  activity,  and 
commits  much  havoc  among  cattle  and  sheep. 

Leopard,  The,  in  Heraldry,  was  a  common  charge  on  the 
arms  of  abbots  and  abbesses,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  pard  and  lioness,  and  therefore  unproductive  of  issue. 
Leopard  was  the  ancient  blazon  for  the  lion  passant,  or  passant 
guardant,  and  it  is  a  moot-point  whether  the  three  animals  in 
the  English  royal  arms  were  originally  lions  or  leopards.  Of  the 
L.  English  heraldry  has  retained  only  the  face  and  head. 

Leopar'di,  Giacomo,  Count,  was  born  at  Recanati,  29th 
June  1798,  and  educated  under  his  father's  roof.  Before  his 
sixteenth  year  he  had  read  through  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
literature  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  had  taught  himself  French, 
English,  Spanish,  German,  and  Hebrew.  His  life,  after  1814, 
has  been  divided  with  some  accuracy  into  three  periods,  during 
which  he  devoted  himself  respectively  to  philology,  poetry,  and 
philosophy.  During  the  philological  epoch  he  wrote  many  dis- 
sertations and  translations.  In  1822  he  went  to  Rome  and  took 
a  subordinate  position  as  librarian,  continuing  his  critical  labours, 
whilst  he  developed  the  somewhat  sorrowful  views  of  poetry 
which  he  had  exhibited  four  years  previously  in  two  canzoni 
addressed  to  Monti.  In  1823  he  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
and  composed  Bruto  minore ;  in  1825  and  1826  he  lived  be- 
tween Milan  and  Bologna,  in  1827-29  at  Florence.  L.  died  at 
Naples,  1 8th  June  1 83  7.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
entitled  Versi  e  Prose  de  Giaconto  L.,  was  published  at  Florence 
in  1849.  Since  his  death  his  fame  has  increased  in  his  native 
land,  and  some  critics  have  not  hesitated  to  rank  him  as  the 
greatest  of  Italian  poets  after  Dante. 

Le'opoldL,  Georg  Christian  Friedrich,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Sachsen-Koburg,  was  born  i6th  December  1790,  entered 
as  a  youth  the  Russian  army  with  the  rank  of  general,  saw  a 
good  deal  of  service,  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the 
Congress  of  Erfurt,  and  the  army  to  Paris.  In  1814  he  visited 
England  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  returned  again  in  1815, 
married  the  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  to  the  throne,  receiving 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Kendal  with  an  annual  pension  of  ^50,000. 
L.  refused  the  throne  of  Greece  in  1830.  On  June  4,  183 1,  he 
was  elected  King  of  the  Belgians.  He  married,  August  3,  1832, 
Louise-Isabelle,  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king.  During 
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the  French  Revolution  of  1848  L.  stemmed  the  excitement  in 
Belgium  by  frankly  offering  to  lay  down  his  crown,  if  the  nation 
thought  they  would  be  happier  under  a  republic.  The  simplicity 
of  the  King's  life,  his  interest  in  art,  science,  and  industry,  and 
his  earnest  but  unambitious  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  his  king- 
dom, raised  Belgium  to  a  high  pitch  of  contentment.  He  died 
loth  December  1865.  See  La  Gucronniere,  £tudes  et  Portraits 
Politiques. — His  son,  L.  II.,  born  at  Brussels,  9th  April  1835, 
is  following  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

Lepan'to  (anc.  Naiipaktos,  mod.  Gr.  Epacto,  Turk.  Aina- 
bachti),  a  decayed  town  of  Greece,  in  the  nomarchy  of  Akarna- 
nia-.i^;tolia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  L.  It  is  girt  by  an 
old  Venetian  wall,  and  has  numerous  mosques  and  a  good  har- 
bour. Pop.  900.  The  Venetians,  who  received  it  from  the 
Greek  emperors  of  the  East,  strongly  fortified  L.,  and  held  it  for 
four  months  against  30,000  Turks.  It  was,  however,  taken  by 
Bajazet  II.  in  1499.  Don  Juan  of  Austria  gained  a  great  naval 
victory  near  L.  over  the  Turks,  7th  October  1571. 

liepidodendron'  (Gr.  lepis,  'a  scale,'  2LT\d.dendroft,  'a  tree') 
is  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  frequent  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  coal  formation.  Compared  with  existing  vegetation,  they 
appear  to  occupy  a  position  between  cone-bearing  trees  and  the 
club-mosses,  having  fruit  that  assimilates  to  the  former,  while 
in  essentials  their  stem  agrees  with  the  lycopods.  The  remains 
of  L.  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  dichotomous  trunks  up  to 
nearly  50  feet  in  length,  bifurcating  branches  beset  with  linear 
or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  the  cone-like  fruit  which  bears  the 
name  of  Lipidostrobus.  'The  stems  consist  of  a  thin  cuticle, 
a  double  cellular  zone,  a  vascular  cylinder,  and  a  pith  ;  they  are 
marked  with  rhomboidal  or  orbicular  scale-like  scars '  {Balfour). 
Fifty-nine  species  are  recorded  by  the  palaeontologist.  Dr. 
Schimper. 

Lepidop'tera  (Gr.  '  scale-winged '),  a  well-known  order  of 
Holometabolic  insects,  including  the  butterflies  and  moths. 
They  have  four  wings  covered  with  minute  overlapping  scales, 
which  in  the  commoner  forms  appear  to  the  unassisted  sight  as 
fine  dust.  The  mouth  is  suctorial,  the  chief  organ  being  formed 
of  the  long,  confluent  maxilla  or  lesser  jaws,  which  constitute  a 
proboscis  or  antlia — a  spiral  tube  used  in  sucking  up  the  flower- 
juices  upon  which  the  insects  subsist.  The  upper  lip  and  man- 
dibles are  rudimentary,  and  the  labium  or  lower  lip  is  of  modi- 
fied nature.  The  palpi  of  the  lower  lip  form  oushion-like 
organs  adapted  for  the  protection  of  the  proboscis  when  at  rest. 
The  antennae  are  many-jointed,  and  may  be  club-shaped,  fili- 
form, or  of  comb-like  shape.  The  compound  eyes  are  large, 
and  the  simple  eyes  or  ocelli  number  two ;  but  these  latter 
may  be  altogether  wanting.  The  pro-thorax,  or  first  segment 
of  the  chest,  is  small,  and  the  wings  have  veins  arranged  in  a 
radial  fashion.  A  '  sucking-stomach '  is  developed,  the  intes- 
tine is  long  and  convoluted,  and  the  ovaria  exist  in  the  form 
of  four  tubes  provided  with  a  seminal  receptacle.  The  larvct 
appear  as  caterpillars,  provided  with  five  or  six  ocelli  on  each 
side,  and  possessing  fleshy  prolegs  behind  the  six  true  legs  in 
front.  The  chrysalides  or  pupa  are  obtected,  and  are  inclosed  in 
pupae-cases  or  cocoons,  usually  formed  by  the  larvae  from  the 
secretion  of  special  glands  or  spinnerets.  The  classification  of 
these  insects  has  yet  to  be  scientifically  modelled.  One  mode  of 
arrangement  divides  the  L.  into  the  Nocturnal  L.  (Moths),  Cre- 
puscular or  twilight-flying  forms,  and  Diurnal  L.  or  butterflies. 
A  second  system  of  classification  is  that  which  divides  them  into 
Micro-L.  and  Macro-L.,  and  a  third  sysetm  divides  the  L.  into 
Rhopalocera  (those  with  club-shaped  antennae),  and  Heterocera 
(those  with  variable  antennae). 

liepidosi'ren,  or  Mud-Fish,  a  peculiar  genus  of  fishes, 
usually  considered  to  form  the  sole  example  of  the  order  Dipnoi 
(q.  v.),  but  by  Giinther  regarded  as  more  properly  united  with 
the  genus  Ceratodus  (or  the  Australian  '  Barranunda ')  to  form  a 
sub-order  of  the  Ganoid  (q.  v.)  fishes.  Two  distinct  species  are 
known— the  L.  or  Protopterus  annectens  from  the  Gambia,  and 
the  Z.  paradoxa  from  the  Amazon.  The  former  has  thirty-six, 
the  latter  no  less  than  fifty-five  pairs  of  ribs.  The  L.  differs 
from  all  other  fishes  not  only  in  having  a  three-chambered  heart, 
but  a  more  lung-like  air-bladder,  and  nostrils  which  open  back- 
wards into  the  mouth— this  latter  character  being,  however, 
represented  in  the  Hag-fishes  (q.  v.).  Occasionally,  also,  out- 
side gills  have  been  met  with,  all  these  characters  evincing  a 
close  approach  to  the  amphibian  or  frog-like  vertebrata.  The 


pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  filamentous  siructures,  the  latter 
being  abdominal  in  position.  The  body  is  covered  with  scales, 
and  a  distinct  skull,  cranial  bones,  and  lower  jaw  exist,  although 
the  spine  is  represented  by  a  Notochord  (q.  v.).  There  is,  then, 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  in  the  L.  we  meet  with  a  genus 
of  transitional  nature,  connecting  the  fishes  with  the  Amphi- 
bians (q.  v.).  In  habits  the  Lepidosirens  are  very  peculiar.  They 
appear  to  exist  in  their  native  rivers  during  the  wet  season,  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  dry  season  burrow  in  the  mud,  and  thus 
become  enclosed  through  the  drying  of  the  mud  in  a  kind  of 
nest — breathing  air  during  this  stage  of  their  existence  by  means 
of  the  lung-like  air-bladder. 

Lep'idus  was  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of  the 
Aemilia  gens,  which  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Roman  state  from  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c.  B.  c.  to  the  close 
of  the  1st  c.  A.D.  Marcus  Aemilius  L.  was  praetor  B.C.  49, 
and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
he  joined  the  latter.  On  Caesar's  assassination,  however,  L. 
espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  when  Octavian  deserted  from 
the  senate,  the  three  formed  a  triumvirate.  Though  included 
in  this  body  on  its  renewal  (B.C.  37)  for  a  second  five  years,  L. 
occupied  an  entirely  subordinate  position.  In  B.C.  39  he  made 
an  effort  to  assert  himself  by  independent  action  in  an  attack 
upon  Sicily,  but  his  troops  eventually  deserted  to  Octavian, 
to  whom  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  rank,  though  not  of  his  wealth,  and  was  commanded 
to  live  in  retirement  at  Circeii.    L.  died  B.C.  13. 

liepis'ma,  a  familiar  genus  of  Thysanourous  insects  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  '  spring- tails,'  from  the  possession  of 
several  long  abdominal  appendages,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
able  to  take  leaps  of  considerable  extent.  The  abdominal 
bristles  in  L.  are  short,  and  number  five,  three  being  much  longer 
than  the  others.  The  eyes  are  minute,  and  consist  of  twelve 
simple  eyes  or  ocelli.  Z.  saccharina  is  a  familiar  species, 
inhabiting  houses  and  destroying  tapestry  and  silken  fabrics. 
Z.  domestica  is  of  a  white  colour,  spotted  with  black.  Machilis 
is  an  allied  genus.  No  wings  exist  in  these  insects.  The  body 
is  covered  with  minute  scales  resembling  those  found  in  Lepidop- 
tera  (q.  v.),  and  from  the  presence  of  delicate  markings  on  these 
scales  they  become  available  as  test  objects  for  the  microscope. 

Lepor'idaB.    See  Hare. 

Lep'ra,',Tett'er,  or  Europe'an  Lep'rosy,  is  a  non-con- 
tagious and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  terminating  in  an 
eruption  of  raised,  circular  patches,  which  become  covered  by 
thin,  semi-transparent  scales  of  white  and  morbid  epidermis.  L. 
is  most  frequently  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee  and  elbow 
joints,  and  often  recurs  at  particular  periods  for  several  years, 
lasting  for  several  months  at  each  time.  During  the  progress  of 
L.  the  scales  are  often  thrown  off,  and  replaced  by  successive 
formations.  There  are  various  forms  of  the  disease,  as  Z.  diffusa  ; 
L.  inveterata  ;  L.  nigricans  ;  L.  syphilitica;  L.  capitis;  and  Z. 
unguium.  Treatment : — The  most  potent  specific  remedy  is  the 
Liquor  potassae  arsenites,  or  Forwler^s  Solution,  in  from  five  to 
ten  minim  doses.'thrice  daily,  after  meals.  In  very  chronic  cases, 
the  Liquor  hydriodatis  hydrargyri  et  arsenici,  or  Donovan's  Solu- 
tion may  be  given.  Baths  are  also  advantageous,  and  when  the 
skin  is  cracked  and  fissured,  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  or  glycerine 
should  be  applied. 

Lep'rosy,  or  Lep'ra  Tuberculo'sa,  is  identical  with  the 
elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  lepra  of  the  Arabians,  but 
different  from  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  lepra  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  its  diftu- 
sion  throughout  the  world  has  been  almost  universal.  In  some 
countries  where  it  raged  with  intense  severity  it  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  in  others  it  has  continued  with  all  its  original 
severity  till  the  present  time.  L.  is  a  constitutional  disease, 
showing  itself  by  the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  sub- 
stance in  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  other  surface  tissues 
of  the  body — Z.  tuberculosa  ;  or  by  affecting  chiefly  the  nervous  ' 
centres  and  the  nerves — L.  anccsthetica.  Both  forms  are  chronic  1 
in  their  course,  generally  incurable,  and  most  frequently  termi- 
nate in  death.  The  earliest  symptom  is  the  development  of 
erythematous  patches  of  a  dull-red  or  purplish  hue,  generally 
in  the  superciliary  region,  succeeded  by  thickening  of  the  skin, 
in  the  form  of  tubercles,  which  form  a  heavy  mass  along  the 
eyebrows,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  face.    The  ears 
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also  are  early  affected,  the  helix  being  much  enlarged,  and  the 
lobule  elongated.  The  brown  patches  are  early  developed 
on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  degree  of  numbness  and  insensibility  ;  but  the 
defective  sensation  is  less  marked  than  in  the  anaesthetic  form. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  or  internal 
organs,  there  may  be  loss  of  vision,  smell,  and  taste;  and  when 
the  larynx  and  air-tubes  are  affected,  there  is  hoarseness  or  loss 
of  voice,  dyspnoea,  and  bronchitis.  In  the  ansesthetic  form  there 
is  great  depression,  desire  for  solitude,  pale  shrunken  skin,  in- 
sensibility and  atrophy,  terminating  in  ulceration,  and  the  drop- 
ping off  of  the  extremities.  In  this  form  the  chief  seat  of  the 
morbid  deposit  is  the  spinal  cord,  the  ganglia,  and  the  sheaths 
of  the  nerves.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  the  tubercular 
form  is  nine  years  and  a  half,  and  in  the  anaesthetic  form,  eigh- 
teen years  and  a  half.  L.  is  common  in  India,  Norway,  Crete, 
Syria,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Norway  there  is 
I  leper  to  833  persons,  and  within  historic  times,  L.  seems 
always  to  have  infested  the  same  maritime  area  as  at  present, 
the  limitation  being  partly  due  to  the  intervention  of  an  elevated 
and  thinly  populated  mountain  chain.  L.  is  most  common 
among  the  lower  and  poor  classes,  and  males  are  more  frequently 
attacked  than  females.  There  is  no  distinct  evidence  that  L.  is 
contagious,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  hereditary.  One 
or  other  of  these  influences  is  a  stern  reality,  and  they  may  co- 
exist. There  is  no  special  condition,  mode  of  life,  kind  of  food, 
locality  of  residence,  or  climate  kncnvn  which  accounts  for  the 
maintenance  or  spread  of  L.  See  Om  Sp<dalskhed  Som  Ende- 
misk  Sygdom  iNorge,  by  Dr.  Bikenkap  (Christ,  i860),  and  Modern 
Indian  L.,  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter  (Bom.  1876). 

Lep'sius,  Karl  Richard,  was  born  at  Naumburg,  23d 
December  1813,  studied  at  Leipzig,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  at 
Paris;  he  received  the  Volney  prize  (1834)  for  his  trsaiissFaleeo- 
graphie  ah  Mittel  der  Sprachforschtmg.  Through  Humboldt's 
influence  L.  was  appointed  chief  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Egypt  (1842).  Upon  his  return  to  Berlin  (1846),  he  received  the 
Professorship  of  Egyptian  Archaeology,  again  went  to  Egypt 
(1866),  discovered  a  bilingual  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  at  Tanis,  returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  placed  over  the 
Prussian  State  Library  in  1874.  L.  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
elucidation  of  every  aspect  of  Egyptian  life,  and  among  his  chief 
works  are  Das  Todtenbuch  der  j^gypter  (1842),  Die  Chronologic 
der  j^gypter  (1849),  Denkmdler  aus  ^gypten  und  ^thiopien 
(1849-59),  Briefe  aits  Aigypien  (1852),  Di>  ^gyptische  ElU 
(1865),  Ueber  einige  ^gyptische  Kunstformen,  &c.  (1872). 

Leptosper'mum,  a  large  genus  of  Myrtacece,  consisting  of 
evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  common  to  New  Zealand,  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  Australia,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  early  days  of  British  colonisa- 
tion of  Australasia,  the  leaves  of  L.  scoparium  were  much  used 
in  bush  journeys  to  yield  by  infusion  a  substitute  for  tea, 
thereby  fixing  the  settlers'  name  of  '  tea-tree '  to  this  and  per- 
haps some  other  species  of  the  genus.  L.  lavigaUim  has  re- 
ceived the  cognomen  of  the  '  sandstay '  in  Australia,  from  its 
efficacy  in  arresting  the  progress  of  drift  sand. 

Ler'ici,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spezzia.  It  is  walled,  and  is  guarded  by  a  castle  in  which  Gari- 
baldi was  confined  in  1862.  There  are  English  lead- works  here, 
importing  ore  from  Sardinia.    Pop.  (1874)  5940. 

Ler'ida  (the  Ilerda  of  the  Romans),  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  L.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Segre,  a  N.  branch  of  the  Ebro,  120  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bar- 
celona by  rail.  It  is  the  military  key  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia, 
and  has  a  castle,  two  cathedrals,  one  of  the  13th  c,  a  lyceum, 
and  manufactures  of  gunpowder,  leather,  woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
&c.  Its  university,  founded  in  1300,  was  suppressed  by  Philip 
V.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
To  the  S.W.  are  the  forts  of  Garden,  Hornabeque,  and  S.  Fer- 
nando. Pop.  19,581.  The  adjoining  plain  {El  Fontanai)  was 
the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Scipio  Africanus  over  Hanno.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  civil  war  (B.C.  49)  Caesar,  in  a  brilliant  siege 
of  Ilerda,  forced  the  legates  of  Pompey  to  capitulate  with  five 
legions. 

Lernae'a,  a  genus  of  lower  Crustaceans,  belonging  to  the 
order  Ichthyophthira,  the  species  of  which  are  found  parasitic 
on  fishes  of  various  kinds.    One  species  infests  the  gills  of  the 


cod  ;  L.  gobina  is  found  on  the  gobies;  and  L.  radiata  is  a  third 
species.  A  nearly-allied  genus  is  lernaopoda,  in  which  the 
body  is  of  worm-like  conformation,  and  the  males  exist  as  mere 
specks  attached  to  the  females.  The  body  consists  chiefly  of 
the  united  head  and  chest,  and  the  jaws  are  modified  to  form 
organs  adapted  for  adhesion  to  the  bodies  of  their  hosts. 

Leroy'  de  Saint- Arnaud,  Jacques,  a  French  marshal, 
was  born  at  Paris,  August  20,  1801,  entered  the  army  in  1816, 
withdrew  for  some  years,  and  in  1831  re-entered  his  profession. 
In  the  African  wars  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly  that  in 
1847  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  field-marshal,  and  two  years 
later  was  conducting  operations  against  the  Kabyles  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. His  reputation  as  a  prompt  and  inexorable 
warrior  pointed  him  out  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  used  him  in 
the  coup-d'etal  of  December  2,  1851,  and  afterwards  created  him 
War  Minister.  In  this  office  he  proved  himself  as  efficient  in 
administration  as  in  war.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Varna  and  Gallipoli,  and  co-operated  with 
Lord  Raglan  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  24th  September  1854, 
but  died  of  an  incurable  disease,  nine  days  after,  on  board  the 
frigate  Berthollet.  A  volume  of  Lettres  was  published  in  1855 
(2d  ed.  1864),  which,  if  they  show  little  literary  skill,  are  full  of 
keen  insight  into  the  tendency  of  many  contemporary  events. 

LerVick,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Mainland,  about  the  centre  of  Bressay  Sound,  21 
miles  N.E.  of  Sumbrugh  Head,  and  100  N.E.  of  Kirkwall.  It 
is  a  straggling  place,  rising  up  from  the  shore,  with  some  fish- 
ing industry  and  sale  of  Shetland  hosiery.  There  are  several 
churches,  and  the  walls  of  Fort  Charlotte,  which  was  built  ori- 
ginally in  Cromwell's  time,  and  re-built  in  that  of  George  III., 
after  whose  consort  it  was  named.  In  1875  there  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  458  vessels  of  76,721  tons.  Pop.  (1871)  3516. 
L.  was  founded  by  Dutch  smugglers  in  1670. 

Le  Sage',  Alain  Ren^,  a  famous  French  writer,  was  born 
May  8th,  1668,  at  Sarzeau,  near  Vannes  in  Brittany,  became  heir 
to  a  small  fortune  at  his  father's  death  (1682),  which  his  uncle 
squandered,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  Vannes,  and  then  disap- 
peared from  historical  view  for  several  years.  In  1694  he  mar- 
ried Marie-Elizabeth  Huyard  in  Paris,  and  began  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  Failing  in  his  first  effort,  which  was  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  sophist,  L.  tried  the  bar  with  equal 
want  of  success.  In  1702  he  invaded  the  theatre  with  Le  Point 
d' Honneur,  and  prosecuted  studies  and  translations  in  Spanish, 
writing  all  the  time  under  strong  pressure  of  necessity.  Le  Diable 
Roiteux  (1707)  was  the  first  romance  which  fairly  established  his 
reputation,  and  though  it  is  based  upon  the  Spanish  of  Guevara, 
its  whole  atmosphere  and  the  characters  are  French.  Turcaret, 
his  greatest  drama,  was  represented  in  1709,  and  whilst  it 
satirically  lashed  some  of  the  prominent  vices  of  the  period,  it 
gave  bitter  expression  to  the  sense  of  injustice  in  things  with 
which  the  difficulties  of  his  early  life  had  inspired  him.  L.  pub- 
lished in  1715  Histoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  a  romance  which 
was  not  only  his  masterpiece,  but  which,  next  to  Don  Quixote, 
has  perhaps  achieved  the  widest  celebrity  of  any  European  book. 
There  are  few  Aryan  languages  into  which  it  has  not  been 
translated.  L.  continued  to  write  translations  and  plays,  most  of 
which  bear  the  mark  of  the  haste  with  which  they  were  com- 
posed. Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Boulogne, 
where  he  died  17th  November  1747.  His  CEuvres  Computes 
appeared  at  Paris  in  12  vols.  1828.  See  Sainte  Beuve's  Cau- 
series  du  Lundi,  vol.  ii.  ;  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature 
(Lond.  1849) ;  and  Audiffret's  Notice  Historique  sur  A.  R.  Le  S, 
(Par.  1822). 

liCS'bos,  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  Mitylen  or  Metelino, 
and  by  the  Turks  Medilli  or  Medellu-Adassi,  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which 
it  is  10  miles  distant.  Area,  600  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  40,000,  of 
whom  15,000  are  Turks.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the 
climate  healthy.  In  ancient  times  it  produced  excellent  wine, 
but  its  chief  exports  now  are  figs,  oil,  and  gall  nuts.  The  six 
.^olian  cities  of  L.  were  Mytilene,  Methymna,  Arisba,  Pyrrha, 
Antissa,  and  Eressus.  The  intellectual  fame  of  L.  is  attested  by 
the  names  of  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Terpander,  and  Arion,  in  poetry 
and  music ;  of  Hellanicus  and  Theophanes,  in  history ;  and  in 
philosophy  and  science,  of  Theophrastus,  Pittacus,  and  Cra- 
tippus.    "The  chief  town  is  Castro. 
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Lesley,  lieslie,  or  Lesly,  an  illustrious  Scottish  family, 
the  founder  of  which,  Malcolm,  son  of  Bartholf,  received  a  grant 
from  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  of  Lesslyn  or  L.,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, towards  the  close  of  the  1 2th  c.  During  the  next  two 
hundred  years  the  family  grew  and  prospered,  made  wealthy 
marriages,  and  split  into  several  branches,  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  Rothes  and  Balquhain  lines.  The  former  was  en- 
nobled in  1457,  with  the  title  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  to  it  belong 
John  and  Norman  L.,  the  assassins  of  Cardinal  Beaton  (q.  v.)  ; 
and  David  L.,  grandson  of  the  fifth  Earl,  and  son  of  the  first 
Baron  Lindores  (title  created  1600,  extinct  1775),  who,  after 
serving  under  the  '  immortal'  Gustavus,  routed  Prince  Rupert  at 
Marston  Moor  (1644),  and  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  (1645),  was 
defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  (1650),  fought  at  Worcester 
(165 1),  and  was  for  nine  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Created 
Lord  Newark  (title  extinct  1791)  in  1661,  he  died  in  1682.  Tlie 
earldom  of  Rothes  is  now  (1877)  held  by  Henrietta  Waldegrave, 
sixteenth  in  descent.  To  the  Balquhain  branch  belong  John  L. 
(q.  v.).  Bishop  of  Ross  ;  Alexander  L.  of  Auchintoul,  a  Mus- 
covite general,  and  governor  of  Smolensko  (died  1663) ;  John 
L.,  Bishop  of  Clogher  (died  1671)  ;  and  his  son,  Charles  L. 
(born  1650,  died  13th  April  1 722),  a  celebrated  non-juror  ; 
Walter  L.,  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Austrian  service,  in  1637 
created  Count  (title  extinct  1844)  in  reward  for  his  part  in  the 
murder  of  Wallenstein  ;  and  lastly  Alexander  L.,  who,  Jiaving 
won  a  high  reputation  in  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  services,  espe- 
cially by  his  successful  defence  of  Stralsund  (1628),  was  recalled 
home  (1639),  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of 
the  Covenant.  As  such  he  entered  England,  took  Newcastle, 
crossed  the  Tyne,  successes  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Ripon 
(1641),  and  to  the  elevation  of  L.  to  the  Earldom  of  Leven. 
He  fought  against  the  king  at  Marston  Moor,  but  for  him  at 
Dunbar  ;  was  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower  (1651),  but 
released  at  the  request  of  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  and  returning 
to  Scotland  (1654),  died  at  Balgonie  4th  April  1661.  The  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Leven  is  eleventh  in  descent  from  him.  See  Lauriis 
Lesliana  Explicata,  by  Father  William  L.  (Gratz,  1692)  ;  The 
Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  L.  of  Balquhain  {'B^'ktvieW,  1861)  ;  and 
Historical  Records  of  the  Family  of  Leslie,  by  Col.  Leslie  of  Bal- 
quhain (Edinb.  1869). 

Lesley,  Jolm,  a  Scottish  prelate,  born  September  29,  1526, 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen,  Poitiers,  Toulouse,  and 
Paris,  and  was  made  vicar-general  of  Aberdeen  in  1554.  He 
was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Catholic  faith,  publicly  defending 
it  in  disputations  with  Knox  and  other  reformers,  and  in  1561 
repaired  to  Mary  at  the  court  of  France,  to  lay  before  her  pro- 
posals for  the  suppression  of  heresy  by  armed  force.  Return- 
ing in  the  Queen's  train  to  Scotland,  he  was  made,  in  1564, 
Abbot  of  Lindores  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  to  him,  as  one  of  six- 
teen commissioners,  was  chiefly  due  the  publication  of  a  Scotch 
codex,  known  as  the  Black  Acts,  from  its  being  printed  in  black 
letter  (1566).  Faithful  to  his  unfortunate  queen,  he  waited  upon 
her  at  Bolton  (September  1568),  was  one  of  her  commissioners 
at  York,  and  appeared  as  her  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth. There,  finding  entreaties  useless,  he  joined  in  the  plot 
for  Mary's  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  at  Winchester,  and  at  Ely.  Released  in  January 
1574,  he  resided  one  year  in  France,  and  three  at  Rome,  where 
he  published  his  De  Oi'igine,  Moribiis,  et  Rebus  Gestis  Scotoriun 
(1578),  and  in  1579  became  vicar-general  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Twice  the  Huguenots  seized 
him  to  give  him  up  to  Elizabeth,  and-  he  only  escaped  by  ran- 
soms of  3000  pistoles.  In  1 593  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cou- 
tances,  but  shortly  after  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Guirtenburg, 
near  Brussels,  where  he  died  May  31,  1596.  L.  founded  the 
Scotch  colleges  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Douai.  He  was  the  author 
of  five  Latin  works,  and  of  a  History  of  Scotlatid,  from  1436  to 
1561  (edited  by  T.  Thomson  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  1830), 
which  is  of  great  linguistic  value. 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert,  R.A.,  born  of  American  parents 
in  London,  19th  October  1794,  became  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  181 1,  where  his  studies  were  superintended  by  two 
distinguished  Americans — Benjamin  West  and  Washington  All- 
stone.  He  at  first  essayed  large  historical  pictures,  but  soon 
found  himself  more  at  home  with  humbler  subjects.  His  first 
important  work,  '  Anne  Page  and  Master  Slender,'  was  followed 
by  '  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to  Church,'  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
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Academy  in  1820.  Next  year  his  'May-day  in  the  Reign  of  Eliza- 
beth' made  him  an  A.R.  A. ;  and  in  1826  he  became  R.A.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
a  post  which  he  held  four  years.  He  died  5th  May  1859.  No 
English  artist  ever  excelled  L.  in  illustrating  the  writings  of  the 
great  poets  and  humorists  of  his  country.  L.  published  in  1843 
Memoirs  of  John  Constable,  R.A.,  and  in  1858  a  Handbook  for 
Young  Painters.  In  i860  Tom  Taylor  edited  L.'s  Autobiographi- 
cal Recollections. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  a  Scotch  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Largo,  Fifeshire,  April  16,  1766,  and 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 
In  1788  he  went  to  Virginia  as  tutor  to  two  young  American 
students  ;  and  after  his  return  settled  in  London  in  1790,  obtain- 
ing a  certain  independence  by  the  translation  of  Buffon's  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Oiseajix  (1793).  In  1805  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  Edinburgh,  rendered  vacant  by  the  appointment 
of  Playfair  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  In  1819  he  suc- 
ceeded Play  fair  in  the  chair  of  physics,  was  made  a  baronet  in  1832, 
and  died  November  3,  the  same  year,  at  Coates,  his  residence 
in  his  native  county.  L.  is  well-known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
differential  thermometer,  with  which  he  made  his  famous  experi- 
ments on  the  radiation  of  heat  ;  and  of  the  hygrometer,  with 
which  he  discovered  the  process  of  artificial  freezing.  As  an 
original  experimenter,  L.  stands  among  the  first  of  his  time. 
His  chief  works  are  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Heat  (1804)  ;  Elements  of  Geometry  (1809);  Geo- 
metry of  Curve  Lilies  (1821)  ;  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy 
(vol.  i.,  1823)  ;  besides  numerous  memoirs  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  valuable  articles  in  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica. 

Less'ing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  a  celebrated  German  writer, 

born  January  22,  1729,  at  Kamenz,  in  Ober-Lausitz,  went  to 
Leipsic  University  in  1 746,  where  he  neglected  theological  study, 
for  which  his  father  had  designed  him,  for  literature,  science, 
gymnastics,  and  the  study  of  the  stage.  In  1 748,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Wittenberg,  L.  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  published 
Beitrdge  zitr  Histoire  und  Aufiahme  des  Theaters,  besides  some 
poems  and  translations  for  the  booksellers.  He  graduated  at 
Wittenberg  in  1752,  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  associated 
with  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai,  and  completed  (at  Pots- 
dam) Miss  Sara  Sampson,  the  first  German  drama  that  broke 
with  the  French  academic  rules.  From  this  lime  till  1 760, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  went 
to  Breslau  to  be  secretary  of  General  Tauenzien,  he  wrote  fables, 
started  (1759)  the  critical  review,  Briefe  die  neueste  Literatur 
bctrcffend,  and  began  Virginia,  a  tragedy,  completed  ( 1 772)  under 
the  name  of  Emilie  Galotti.  At  Breslau,  where  he  remained 
till  1765,  he  wrote  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  which  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  national  literature.  His  greatest  work  is  Laokoon, 
Oder  Uber  die  Grenzen  der  Malerei  und  Poesie  (1766),  which 
wrought  a  revolution  in  criticism,  and  has  gained  for  L.  the 
honour  of  first  expounding  the  true  principles  of  testhetics.  After 
a  two  years'  stay  in  Berlin  he  became  director  of  the  Hamburg 
theatre,  and  published  Bramaturgie  (1768-69),  a  series  of  thea- 
trical reviews,  ranking  only  second  in  importance  to  Laokoon,  in 
which  he  did  battle  for  the  English  drama  against  the  French. 
In  1770  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel,  where  he 
brought  to  light  Berengar  of  Tours'  treatise  against  Lanfranc, 
De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Jesu  Christi,  and  published  (1774-7S) 
IVolfenbiittehche  Fragmente  eines  Ungenannten  (an  unacknow- 
ledged work  by  H.  C.  Reimarus),  thereby  involving  himself, 
till  his  death,  15th  February  1781,  in  endless  theological  dis- 
putes with  various  opponents,  bitterest  of  whom  was  the  Ham- 
burg clergyman  Goeze,  against  whom  L.  directed  his  spirited 
Antigoeze.  His  drama  Nathan  der  Weise  (1779)  is  a  noble  plea 
for  toleration  and  a  rational  religion,  whose  main  idea  is  laid 
down  in  philosophic  form  in  Die  Erziehnng  der  Menschengc- 
schichte  (1780),  which  contains  the  germ  of  Herder's  view  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Though  only  the  forerunner  of  the  later 
great  period  of  German  poetry,  and  not  himself  z  great  poet,  L. 
saw  the  weakness  of  his  own  age,  and  claimed  superiority  for 
the  more  natural  poets  of  earlier  times.  See  L.'s  Siimmtliche 
Schriften  (30  vols.  1774-94) ;  critical  ed.  by  Lachmann  (13  vols. 
1838-40) ;  by  Maltzahn  (12  vols.  1 85  3-5  5\  and  the  Biographies 
by  his  brother  Karl  (1793) ;  by  Danzel  and  Guhrauer  (1850-54) ; 
and  by  Stahr  (5th  ed.  1S68).    L.  left  fifty-four  plans  of  dramas, 
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in  some  of  which  the  outline  was  to  a  considerable  extent  filled 
in.    These  were  published  by  Robert  Roxberger  (Berl.  1876). 

Less'ons  (Fr.  lemons,  Lat.  lectiones,  '  readings ')  are  '  por- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  read  in  churches  at  the  time  of 
divine  service.'  The  use  of  L.  formed  a  part  of  the  service 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  xiii.  15).  Justin 
Martyr  (about  140)  in  his  Apology  speaks  of  'the  memoirs 
of  the  apostles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets '  being  read 
'as  long  as  the  time  permits.'  According  to  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  after  two  L.  from  the  books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Job,  Solomon,  the  sixteen  prophets, 
&c.,  had  been  read,  psalms  were  sung,  and  then  another 
lesson  was  read  from  the  Acts  or  Epistles,  and  one  from  the 
Gospels.  Particular,  appropriate  L.  were  soon  appointed  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Thus,  in  Holy 
Week,  Job  and  Jonah  were  read ;  on  Good  Friday  were  read  '  all 
such  Scriptures  as  had  any  relation  to  the  cross ; '  and  on  Easter 
day  such  passages  as  gave  an  account  of  Christ's  resurrection  ; 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  read, 
to  give  men  the  evidence  and  proofs  of  his  resurrection  in  the 
miracles  of  the  apostles  contained  in  that  book.  During  Lent 
Genesis  was  read,  or,  according  to  the  Galilean  Lectionary,  the 
Acts  and  the  Apocalypse.  After  Pentecost  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  read,  followed  by  Job, 
Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  these  again  by  Tobit  and  Judith. 
Besides  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  apocryphal  books,  L.  were 
read  out  of  lives  of  saints,  homilies  of  the  fathers,  and  acts  of 
the  martyrs.  The  L.  were  at  first  read  by  the  deacons,  but  after- 
wards by  the  readers,  an  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  appointed 
for  the  purpose  (see  Hierarchy),  although  the  reading  of  the 
gospel  was  afterwards  reserved  for  a  deacon,  an  archdeacon,  or 
even  a  presbyter. 

L'Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  an  English  author,  was  born  at 
Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk,  17th  December  1616.  An  ardent 
royalist  by  education  and  sympathy,  he  was  imprisoned  from 
1644  to  1648,  when  he  escaped  to  the  Continent.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1653,  and  on  the  Restoration  became  censor  of 
plays.  He  started  the  Public  Inielligimer  in  1663,  and  the  Ob- 
servaior  in  1679,  journals  in  which  he  championed  High  Toryism 
with  an  able  but  vimlent  and  vindictive  pen.  He  was  knighted 
by  James  II.  His  mind  failed  latterly.  He  died  in  London 
iith  September  1704.  L.  published  many  political  pamphlets 
and  classical  translations. 

lie'thal  Weapon,  in  Scotch  criminal  law,  means  a  weapon 
such  as  a  man  would  use  in  assaulting  another  with  the  intention 
of  killing  him.  Were  a  stick  the  implement  of  assault,  the 
weapon  would  not  prove  intention  to  kill  ;  but  were  a  sword  the 
implement,  it  would  be  held  to  do  so.  The  corresponding  term 
of  English  law  is  '  Fatal  weapon.' 

Le'the  (Gr.  '  forgetfulness '),  in  Greek  mythology  the  river  of 
oblivion  in  Hades  (q.  v.),  of  which  spirits  drank  before  entering 
Elysium  (q.  v.). 

Lett'er,  a  term  in  the  law  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 
Letter  Missive  is  a  letter  from  the  sovereign  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  (q.  v.),  enclosing  the  name  of  a  person  whom  he  de- 
sires them  to  elect  a  bishop.  Letter  of  Attorney  is,  in  English 
law,  a  writing  empowering  some  one  to  act  legally  for  the 
writer ;  as  to  transfer  stock  or  sign  a  deed.  The  person  em- 
powered is  called  the  attorney  of  his  constituent.  The  instru- 
ment may  be  general  or  special.  In  the  first  case  it  may  embrace 
the  transactions  of  the  whole  affairs  of  the  constituent ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  power  may  be  restricted  to  one  transaction.  The 
agent  has  precisely  the  same  legal  power  as  his  principal,  until 
the  letter  is  recalled.  L.  of  A.  is  generally  executed  under  hand 
and  seal,  that  is,  by  Deed  (q.  v.)  ;  and  when  it  contains  autho- 
rity to  bind  the  principal  by  deed,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  so 
executed.  Letter  of  Credit,  see  under  Credit,  Credit,  Letter  of 
Letter  of  Licence  is  a  letter  given  by  creditors  to  their  debtor 
allowing  him  prolonged  time  for  paying  his  debts,  and  protect- 
ing him  from  arrest.  Letters  Patent,  or  Open  Letters,  are  writ- 
ings sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England,  by  which  the  grantee 
is  protected  in  the  profit  of  a  discovery  or  privilege.  (See 
I'ATENT.)  In  Scotland,  Signet  letters  are  writs  for  enforcing 
the  decrees  of  courts,  or  for  attaching  the  property  of  debtors, 
or  for  citing  parties  before  the  Court  of  Session  (q.  v.).  They 
run  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  authenticated  by  the 


Signet  (q.  v.).  Letters  of  Marque  vizs  a  commission  from  the 
crown  during  war,  authorising  a  private  ship  to  make  war  upon 
and  seize  property  belonging  to  the  enemy.  So  doing  was  called 
privateering.  The  system  was  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856 ;  but  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  guarantee  against  its 
revival.  See  Maritime  Warfare,  by  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles 
(Ridgway,  Lond.  1877).  Letters,  Private.  The  receiver  of  a 
private  letter  has  but  a  joint  right  of  property  in  it  along  with 
the  writer.  The  receiver  is  not  entitled  to  publish  it,  and  an 
injunction  has  been  granted  to  restrain  the^  printing  of  letters 
without  the  consent  of  the  executors  of  the  writer.  This  rule 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  Hansovi  and Hobhouse,  executors  of  Lord 
Byron,  v.  Knight,  although  there  appeared  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  writer  expected  that  the  receiver  would  publish  them. 

Letters  are  the  primitive  elements  of  articulate  utterance, 
not  of  language — which  is  not  mere  sound,  but  always  signifi- 
cant sound.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  Epicurus  and 
Aristotle  to  compare  the  concurrence  of  atoms  with  the 
fortuitous  formation  of  words  from  letters.  But  though  by 
putting  tv/enty-four  L.  together  in  every  possible  variety,  we 
might  produce  every  word  of  every  spoken  language — the 
number  of  such  combinations  amounting,  according  to  Leib- 
nitz, to  620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000 — still  none  of  these 
would  be  words  if  they  lacked  the  one  necessary  ingredient,  the 
ideas,  namely,  that  called  them  into  life.  Nor  does  the  exist- 
ence of  roots  consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  as  Sansk.  i,  '  to  go,' 
or  Chinese  /,  '  one,'  prove  that  a  letter  may  be  a  root ;  it  only 
shows  that  a  root  may  be  a  letter.  One  word  there  is,  and 
one  only,  consisting  of  mere  letters  — alphabet,  and  even 
that  is  formed  not  of  the  sounds,  but  of  the  names  of 
the  sounds,  alpha  and  beta.  By  themselves,  then,  L.  have  no 
existence,  any  more  than  colour  exists  apart  from  some  ethereal 
substance  ;  or,  if  we  must  view  them  abstractly,  it  is  as  dead, 
like  notes  only  acquiring  vitality  and  significance  through  com- 
binatory ideas.  But  as  optics  treats  of  colour  and  light  as  self- 
existent,  so  it  is  convenient  to  anatomise  the  phonetic  structure 
of  language  without  reference  to  its  living  function.  Thus  doing, 
we  find  that  physiologically  L.  fall  into  three  main  groups — L. 
formed  (i)  of  vocalised  breath.  Vowels  (phoneenta),  requiring  no 
contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  other  organs  of  speech,  as  a  or 
0 ;  (2)  of  breath  not  vocalised,  Breaths  or  Semivowels  (hemi- 
phona),  with  slight  contact,  as  h;  and  (3)  of  articulate  noise. 
Checks  or  Consonants  {aphdna),  with  complete  contact.  The 
last,  again,  are  subdivided,  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
active  and  passive  vocal  organs  by  which  they  are  formed,  into 

(1)  Gutturals,  by  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  as  k ; 

(2)  Dentals,  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  as  t ;  and 

(3)  Labials,  by  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  as  p.  Another  division 
of  the  checks,  and  one,  too,  of  great  importance  to  the  philo- 
logist, as  on  it  is  based  Grimm's  Law  (q.  v.),  is  that  into  Hard 
{ienues),  Soft  (tnedia).  Hard  Aspirated  (tenues  aspirates),  and 
Soft  Aspirated  {media  aspiratce).    Thus — 


Guttural. 

Dental. 

Labial. 

Hard    .    .  . 

K 

T 

P 

Soft  .... 

G 

D 

B 

Hard  Aspirated 

KH 

TH 

PH 

Soft  Aspirated 

GH 

DH 

BH 

In  Sanskrit,  although  the  soft  aspirated  checks  largply  predomi- 
nate over  the  hard  aspirates,  still  the  system  is  complete  ;  Greek 
has  one  set  of  hard  aspirates,  ck,  th,  and  ph  ;  in  Latin,  Gothic, 
and  O.  H.  German  there  are  no  real  aspirates  ;  and  in  the  Slav- 
onic languages  the  aspirates  were  originally  wanting.  But, 
though  thus  deficient,  these  languages  were  rich  iu  L.  compared 
with  the  dialects  of  rude  and  uncivilised  races.  The  Mohawks, 
for  instance,  have  no  labials  ;  the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands, 
no  gutturals  ;  and  s  is  absent  from  the  Australian  and  many  of 
the  Polynesian  languages.  The  following  list  shows  the  relative 
wealth  of  consonants  in  some  of  the  principal  languages  : — Hin- 
dustani has  48  consonants  (14  of  which  are  Arabic) ;  Sanskrit, 
39  ;  Turkish,  32  (of  which  only  25  are  really  Turkish) ;  Persian, 
31  (9  of  them  Arabic) ;  Arabic,  28  ;  Kafir,  26,  besides  the 
clicks;  Hebrew,  23;  English,  20;  Greek,  17  (3  of  tliem  com- 
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pound);  Latin,  17  (i  compound);  Finnish,  11  ;  and  some  Aus- 
tralian languages  only  8.  See  Alphabet,  Phonetic  Writing, 
and  the  separate  articles  on  each  of  the  letters ;  also  Max 
Miiller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  0/  Language,  vol.  ii.  lecture  3  ; 
Dr.  M.  Thausing's  Natiirliche  L^utsystem  der  Menschlichen 
Sprache  (Leips.  1863) ;  and  the  works  on  phonetics  by  Alex- 
ander J.  Ellis. 

Letter-Wood  is  procured  from  Brosimum  Alicastrum,  a 
large  tree  belonging  to  the  bread-fruit  family  (Artocarpacece).  It 
is  a  native  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  The  name  has 
been  chosen  in  consequence  of  the  rich  brown,  hard,  and  heavy 
heart-wood  being  mottled  and  streaked  with  more  or  less  regular 
black  spots,  forming  an  exceedingly  beautiful  effect  when  the 
wood  is  polished.  Hence  it  is  in  demand  for  fine  veneering 
and  inlaying  :  the  supply,  however,  is  small.  Snake- wood  and 
leopard-wood  are  synonyms. 

Lett'ic  is  one  of  the  two  divisions,  the  other  being  Slavonic, 
of  the  Wendic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  falls 
itself  into  three  subdivisions — Lithuanian,  Old  Prussian,  and 
Lettish,  languages  which,  though  of  little  literary  value,  are  of 
great  linguistic  importance,  as  preserving  in  their  grammatical 
forms  closer  affinities  with  Sanskrit  than  either  Greek  or  Latin. 
Of  these,  Lithuanian  is  written  in  Roman  characters,  with  an 
orthography  based  upon  Polish,  and  its  earliest  literary  docu- 
ment is  a  small  catechism  of  1547.  It  has  an  approximation  to 
the  post-positive  article,  in  its  inflection  of  adjectives  by  the  in- 
corporation as  a  suffix  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  \^\yi  gerhm, 
'to  good,'  geramjam,  'to  the  good,'  where  -jam  is  the  dative 
pronoun.  Its  popular  songs  (dainos)  were  collected  by  Rhesa 
(Konigsb.  1825),  its  tales,  proverbs,  and  riddles  {misla)  by 
Schleicher  (Weim.  1857),  who  has  also  edited  the  complete 
works  of  Christian  Donaleitis  (died  1780  as  pastor  of  Tolming- 
kemen),  the  leading  poet  of  Lithuania  (St.  Petersb.  1865),  and 
published  a  Lithuanian  grammar  (Prague,  1856),  the  best  dic- 
tionary being  by  Nesselmann  (Konigsb.  1854).  The  Old  Prus- 
sian, which  became  extinct  in  the  17th  c,  and  is  only  known 
through  some  paternosters  and  a  i6th  c  catechism,  possessed  a 
definite  article,  and  is  handled  by  Nesselmann  in  his  Thesaurus 
Lingwz  Prussica  (Berl.  1873).  Lettish,  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  was  first  reduced  to  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c, 
but  now  possesses  a  considerable  literature  (in  1865  upwards  of 
1900  works),  mostly  of  a  religious  character.  See  Bielenstein, 
DU  Lettische  Sprache  (2  vols.  Berl.  1 864). 

Lettres-de-Cacliet  were  letters  written  by  order  of  the 
kings  of  France,  signed  by  a  secretary  of  State,  and  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  which  were  meant  to  anticipate  the  delays  of 
justice.  Armed  with  them,  the  police  were  entitled  to  seize  and 
keep  people  in  custody  without  trial,  or  even  intercourse  with 
their  friends,  so  long  as  government  had  a  mind  to  do  so.  Before 
the  Revolution  of  1789  they  were  put  to  the  most  infamous  uses 
to  gratify  the  cravings  of  private  revenge  or  unfounded  suspicion. 
See  Taine's  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine  (1875). 

Lett'uce  is  applied  to  the  genus  Lactuca,  which  belongs  to 
the  chicory  tribe  of  the  Compositce,  and  consists  of  some  fifty 
species,  distributed  through  temperate  regions  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere, appearing  also  in  S.  Africa.  The  L.  is  an  annual  or 
perennial  leafy  herb,  with  a  milky  juice,  the  alternate  leaves  often 
sagitate,  flowers  mostly  yellow,  arranged  in  small  capitula,  the 
fruit  with  a  long  slender  beak.  The  best-known  representative 
is  the  garden  L.  (Z.  saliva),  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  a  salad  herb.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  state  of  the 
wild  L.  virosa,  much  modified  by  long  cultivation,  whilst  others 
consider  scariola  as  its  origin  ;  but  like  many  of  our  common 
culinary  vegetables  and  cereals,  the  native  country  and  original 
stock  is  a  mystery,  and  any  statements  are  little  better  than 
botanico-literary  speculations.  In  Britain  it  has  been  grown  at 
least  from  the  lime  of  Elizabeth.  The  very  numerous  gardeners' 
varieties  range  under  the  names  Cos  and  Cabbage  L.,  the  first 
including  those  with  round  leaves  and  growth  something  like  a 
small  cabbage,  and  the  latter  those  with  upright  oblong  leaves. 
By  suitable  management  a  crop  may  be  secured  all  the  year 
round.  The  milky  juice  mentioned  above  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  genus  yields  the  Lactucarium  orL.-opium  of  materia  medica. 

Leuca'dia,  the  ancient  name  of  Santa  Matira  (q.  v. ). 

Leu'cine  (CsHjsNOj)  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  glue,  horn,  wool,  and  other  animal  substance,  cither 
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during  putrefaction,  or  under  the  action  of  an  acid  or  alkali.  It 
crystalhses  in  white  shining  scales,  which  melt  at  100°.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether. 

Leucipp'tis,  the  founder  of  the  Atomistic  philosophy  in  early 
Greece,  and  the  teacher  of  Democritus  (q.  v.).  Nothing  is 
known  regarding  his  life. 

Leucis'cus,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  represented  by  the 
roach  (Z.  rutila) ;  dace  (Z.  vulgaris) ;  chub  (Z.  cepkalus) ;  bleak 
(Z.  alburnus) ;  and  minnow  (Z.  phoxinus).  It  is  included  in 
the  Cyprinidce  (q.  v. ).  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  short.  No 
barbules  or  mouth-filaments  exist. 

Ijeu'cite,  a  mineral  found  in  abundance  in  the  lavas  of  Italy, 
crystallising  like  the  garnet  in  trapezohedra.  It  is  usually 
opaque,  and  gray  or  white  in  colour.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potash,  and  is  interesting  as  the  mineral  by  which  Klaproth 
first  discovered  that  potash  was  not  confined  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Leucocythe'mia  (Gr.  leukos,  'white,'  kytos,  'a  cell,'  and 
hama,  '  blood '),  is  a  disease  in  which  the  number  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  greatly  increased,  with  a  simultaneous 
diminution  of  the  red.  L.  is  the  result  of  exhausting  diseases, 
serious  acute  affections,  or  aSections  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  of 
the  spleen.  The  disease  was  first  described  by  Drs.  Craigie  and 
Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  Virchow  of  Berlin  in  1845. 

Leuco'ma  (from  Gr.  leukos,  '  white '),  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  white  opacity  of  the  cornea — the  transparent  part  of  the  Eye 
(q.  v.).  Nebula,  the  slightest  degree,  includes  only  those  opaci- 
ties which  are  cloudy  or  hazy.  In  albugo,  the  effusion  of  lymph 
is  dense,  and  has  a  pearly  appearance.  True  L.  is  always  the 
result  of  cicatrisation,  and  has  a  contracted  circumscribed  appear- 
ance.   In  most  cases  it  is  persistent  and  incurable. 

Lieucorrhoe'a  (leukos,  'white,'  and  rhed,  'I  flow'),  a  white, 
mucous  discharge,  very  frequently  the  result  of  debility.  Treat- 
ment:— General  hygienic  measures  to  restore  the  general  health. 
Astringent  injections,  containing  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc  are  serviceable. 

Leuc'tra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  to  the  S.  of  Thebes,  famed  as 
the  scene  of  the  victory,  B.C.  371,  by  which  Epaminondas  and 
the  Thebans  overthrew  the  supremacy  of  Sparta. 

Leuk  {Loeche),  a  Swiss  village,  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  gives  name  to  the  celebrated 
mineral  springs,  distant  eight  miles  northwards,  at  the  head  of 
the  Dala  valley  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi  pass.  The  springs, 
twenty-two  in  number,  are  saline  and  sulphurous,  and  vary  in 
temperature  from  93°  to  123°  F.  The  bathers  are  required  to 
remain  as  long  as  eight  hours  in  the  water.  L.  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  Swiss,  French,  and  Italian  visitors. 

Iieu'theii,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  Lower  Silesia,  9  miles  \V. 
of  Breslau,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Friedrich  the  Great  over  the  Austrians,  8th  December  1757. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  was  7000  killed  and  wounded,  21,500  pri- 
soners, and  134  pieces  of  artillery. 

Leut'sch.au  (Mag.  Locze),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
of  Zips,  37  miles  N.W.  of  Kaschau.  Its  Gothic  Jacobikirche 
contains  the  largest  organ,  and  its  Protestant  gymnasium  is  the 
oldest,  in  Hungary.  There  is  a  famous  mead-brewery,  and  flax, 
safiron,  hops,  and  fruit  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   Pop.  (1869)  6887. 

Le  Vaillant,  Fran5ois,  a  French  traveller  and  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Paramaribo  in  Dutch  Guiana,  in  1753.  He  early 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  travel,  and  during  his  stay  in  Paris 
from  1777  to  1780  studied  natural  history  most  assiduously.  In 
1 781  he  set  out  for  the  Cape,  and  for  about  sixteen  months  tra- 
velled through  portions  of  S.  Africa.  He  made  a  second  series 
of  travels — this  time  for  eighteen  months — and  returned  to  Paris 
in  1785,  devoting  his  time  to  the  arrangement  of  his  valuable 
collections.  Under  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  suffered  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  escaped  death  only  through  the  fall  of  Robe- 
spierre. He  died  at  his  residence  near  Sezaime,  in  Champagne, 
November  22,  1824.  L.'s  chief  works  are  Voyage  dans  t In- 
thieur  de  FAfrique  (2  vols.  1790) ;  Second  Voyage  dans  rinterieur 
de  r  A/riqiie  [2  vols.  1796);  Oiseux  d'Afrique  {6  yoli.  1796-1S12}; 
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and  natural  histories  of  Ferroguets  (2  vols.,  1801-5)  >  Oiseux- 
Paradis,  RcUiers,  &c.  (2  vols.  i8or-6). 

Levant'  (Ital.  levante,  'orient, 'or  'rising'),  a  geographical 
name  given  by  European  nations  generally  to  the  E.  waters  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  ports,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Iskanderun,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandria,  are  called  by 
the  Italians  Scale  di  Levante,  by  the  French,  £,chelles  du  L.,  i.e., 
steps  of  the  L.  The  name  L.  originated  early  in  the  middle 
ages  when  the  Italian  republics  controlled  European  commerce. 

Levant  and  Couchant  (Fr.  '  rising  up  and  lying  down '), 
a  legal  phrase  applied  to  animals  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
long  enough  on  land  not  their  owner's  to  rise  up  and  feed,  '  such 
time,'  according  to  Blackstone,  '  being  held  to  include  a  day  and 
night  at  the  least.' 

Leva'ri  Facias,  Writ  of.  See  Elegit  and  Fieri 
Facias. 

Lev'ee  (from  Fr.  se  lever,  '  to  rise '),  originally  a  morning 
assembly  of  visitors  to  a  sovereign,  is  in  England  applied  to  a 
general  gathering  at  court  of  guests  of  rank  and  fortune  from 
among  the  Queen's  subjects,  and  differs  from  a  drawing-room  in 
that  it  is  restricted  to  gentlemen,  except  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
ladies  of  the  court. 

LeVel  and  Lev'elling.  A  level  surface  is  one  at  which  the 
force  of  gravity  is  everywhere  perpendicular.  At  any  locality 
on  the  earth's  surface,  such  a  surface  is  practically  plane  and  par- 
allel to  the  plane  containing  the  horizon,  and  an  instrument 
which  shows  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to  this  plane  is  called 
a  level.  Such  an  instrument  is  the  plummet  or  plumb  line  which, 
if  provided  with  a  graduated  quadrant  or  semicircle,  indicates  at 
once  the  horizontal  plane,  to  which  the  line  is  everywhere  per- 
pendicular. The  most  convenient  and  accurate  instrument  is, 
however,  the  spirit-level,  which  consists  of  a  slightly  curved 
tube  nearly  filled  with  liquid — usually  spirits  of  wine.  The  air- 
bubble  always  seeks  the  highest  point.  Hence,  if  the  ends  of 
the  spirit-level  be  so  set  that  reversal  of  the  instrument  does  not 
alter  the  position  of  the  bubble,  the  points  of  support  must  be 
situated  in  a  horizontal  line.  In  this  way  astronomical  and 
geodetical  instruments  are  now  universally  set  and  tested. 
Another  form  of  level  consists  of  a  U-shaped  tube  filled  to  a 
certain  height  with  water  or  other  liquid,  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  columns  of  which  must,  in  accordance  with  hydrostatic  laws, 
lie  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  thus  afford  an  easy  and  in  many 
cases  sufficiently  accurate  method  for  fixing  such  a  line.  This 
form  of  apparatus  may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  purposes  of 
levelling,  though,  of  course,  a  telescope  with  spirit-level  attached 
is  the  more  accurate.  Levelling  is  an  extremely  convenient 
method  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  small  elevations.  Levelling 
staves  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  level,  and  carefully  graduated 
throughout  their  length,  are  fixed  perpendicularly  at  intervals. 
The  level  of  each  is  then  compared  carefully  with  the  next  above 
it,  and  thus  the  height  of  the  elevation  is  ascertained, 

Le'ven,  Loch  (Gael.  Leamhan,  the  lake  of  the  '  elm  tree '), 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  vv'ater  in  the  E.  of  Kinross-shire,  Scotland,  is 
3I  miles  long,  and  2  broad,  contains  several  islets,  of  which  the 
largest  are  St.  Serfs  Inch,  with  the  remains  of  the  Culdee  Priory, 
founded  in  the  8th  c.  (where  excavations  in  July  1877  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  dust  of  St.  Ronan,  abbot  of  the  priory  in 
the  lioth  c,  and  of  Patrick  Graham,  first  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews),  and  another  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Kin- 
ross, with  the  ruins  of  Loch  Leven  Castle.  The  loch,  fed  by  the 
Queich,  Gaimey,  &c. ,  and  drained  by  the  Leven  into  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  is  famed  above  all  lakes  in  Scotland  for  the  quality  of 
its  trout.  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  in  June 
1567,  but  escaped  on  the  2d  of  May  1568. — Loch  L.  is  also  the 
name  of  a  romantic  inlet  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  Linnhe  (q.  v.), 
between  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Argyle,  1 1  miles  long,  by 
one  broad,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  A  river  L.,  flowing 
from  Loch  Lomond  into  the  Clyde,  is  celebrated  in  exquisite 
verse  by  Smollett.  There  are  other  streams  of  the  name  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Yorkshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire. 

Le'ver,  in  mechanics,  is  a  rigid  rod,  movable  about  a  fixed 
point  called  the  fulcrum,  and  having  at  two  or  more  points  weights 
or  forces  applied.  The  motion  is  usually  supposed  to  take  place 
in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  power  applied  to  be  used  to  raise  a 
weight.  Calling  the  power  P,  and  the  weight  W,  it  is  easily 
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deducible,  upon  the  universal  law,  that  work  done  has  its  equiva- 
lent in  work  spent  (see  Energy),  that  the  moments  (see  Mo- 
ment) of  the  forces  with  respect  to  the  fulcrum  are  equal ;  and 
that,  therefore,  P  :  W  =  distance  of  W  from  fulcrum :  distance 
of  P  from  fulcrum.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  L.,  which  holds 
under  all  possible  modifications  of  form  which  this  machine  may 
assume.  See  BALANCE,  Wheel  and  Axle,  &c.,  which  are 
as  truly  levers  as  the  simple  rod  described  above. 

Le'ver,  Charles  James,  an  Irish  novelist,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
3 1  St  August  1 806.  He  studied  medicine  at  Dublin  and  Gottingen, 
and  was  appointed  in  1837  physician  to  the  British  Legation  in 
Berlin. '  While  there  he  published  his  first  novel,  Harry  Lorre- 
quer,  a  rollicking  story  of  Irish  military  life.  Charles  O'Malley 
(1840),  Jack  Hinton  (1843),  ^'nd  Tom  Burke  (1844)  followed  in 
the  same  vein — works  of  abundant  dash  and  spirit.  His  later 
novels,  though  less  exuberant,  have  much  of  his  old  brilliancy, 
and  are  calmer,  riper  studies.  Such  are  The  Knight  of  Cwytine 
(1847)  ;  Roland  Cashel  (1849);  Sir  Jas/^er  Care^u  (1855);  The 
Martins  of  Cromartin  (1859)  ;  Luttrell  of  Arran  (1865) ;  Sir 
Brooke  P'ossbrooke  (1867) ;  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly 
(1868) ;  Lord  Kilgobbin  (1872),  &c.  L.  was  editor  of  the  Dub- 
lin University  Magazine  (1842-45),  and  contributed  the  brilliant 
series  of  Cornelius  O'Dowd  papers  to  Blackwood.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  British  consul  at  Spezzia,  and  in  1 867  to  a  similar 
post  at  Trieste,  where  he  died  June  I,  1872. 

Leverr'ier,  Urbain  Jean  Joseph,  the  greatest  of  living 
French  astronomers,  was  born  at  St.-L6  (Manche),  March  11, 
181 1.  After  a  distinguished  course  at  I'^cole  Polytechnique,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  engineer  to  the  administration  of  tobaccos, 
thereby  fixing  his  residence  in  Paris.  In  1836  he  made  some 
interesting  experiments  upon  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and 
hydrogen,  but  afterwards  relinquished  chemistry  for  the  more 
congenial  study  of  mathematics.  In  1846  he  startled  the  astro- 
nomical world  by  indicating  the  spot  where  a  planet,  further 
removed  from  the  sun  than  Uranus,  should,  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  theory,  be  situated.  The  almost  immediate  sight- 
ing of  this  predicted  planet  by  Galle  of  Berlin  created  a  great 
sensation ;  and  honours  were  showered  upon  the  young  astrono- 
mer from  all  sides.  The  same  prediction  was  simultaneously 
made  by  an  Englishman,  J.  C.  Adams  of  Cambridge  (q.  v.). 
In  1854  L.  succeeded  Arago  in  the  observatory  of  Paris,  was  dis- 
missed owing  to  some  misunderstanding  in  1870,  but  reappointed 
in  1873.  As  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  has 
been  a  keen  promoter  of  the  education  movement  in  France ; 
and  chiefly  through  his  endeavours  has  the  extensive  system  of 
meteorological  observation  been  developed  in  the  country.  His 
most  valuable  contributions  to  astronomical  science  are  his  tables 
of  Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury. 

Le'vi  (Heb.,  from  lavah,  '  to  adhere,'  cf  Gen.  xxix.  34,  and 
another  explanation  of  the  etymology  in  Num.  xviii.  2)  was  the 
third  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  The  tribe  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  either  as  regular  priests  or  as 
subordinate  officials.  To  leave  them  free  for  this  work  they 
had  no  territory  assigned  them,  except  forty-eight  cities.  But 
in  lieu  of  this  they  were  supported  by  the  tithes  of  the  rest  of 
the  people. 

Levi'athan  (Heb.  'a  serpent,'  or  'dragon')  occurs  four  times 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  besides  Job  iii.  8  ('mourning,'  marg. 
L.).  In  Job  iii.  8,  xli.  I,  and  Psa.  Ixxiv.  14,  the  crocodile  is 
evidently  meant,  in  Psa.  civ.  26,  probably  some  species  of  ceta- 
cean. In  Isa.  xxvii.  I,  L.  as  a  serpent  is  applied  figuratively  tG 
a  foreign  power. 

Levi'ta,  Elias  (properly  Elia  Ha  Levi  Ben  Ascher, 
Aschkenasi,  i.e.,'' the  Ger?nan'),  a  learned  Jewish  grammarian, 
born  about  1470  at  Neustadt,  near  Niirnberg,  removed  to 
Venice,  where,  as  afterwards  at  Padua  ( 1 504-9)  and  Rome 
(from  1 5 14),  he  taught  Hebrew  with  great  success.  On  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Karl  V.  in  1527,  he  was  forced  to  return  penniless 
to  Venice,  whence  he  went  (1540)  to  join  Paul  Fagius  at  Isny, 
in  Swabia,  returning  in  1547  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1549. 
L.'s  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  profound,  and  his  enlightened 
views  and  fair  spirit  were  appreciated  alike  by  Christians  aid 
Jews.  He  promulgated  the  opinion,  held  by  the  first  reformers, 
that  the  vowel  points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certain  Jews 
of  Tiberias  in  the  6th  c.  His  chief  works  were  Bachur,  a  Hebrew 
grammar  (1518);  Meturgeman,  a  dictionary  to  the  Targum 
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(1541);  and  Maso7-eth  HainmasoretJi,  on  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (1538,  Ger.  trans,  by  Semler,  1772). 

Le'vites  sometimes  denotes  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  (cf.  Ex. 
vi.  25  ;  Lev.  xxv.  32),  but  specially  is  the  title  of  that  portion 
of  it — the  families  of  Gershon,  Merari,  and  Kohath — which  dis- 
charged the  subordinate  duties  of  the  priesthood  as  assistants  to 
the  smaller  portion  of  their  own  tribe  called  the  sons  of  Aaron 
or  the  Priests  (Num.  viii.  19),  and  who  formed  as  it  were  the 
body-guard  of  the  ark  of  Jehovah  (Num.  iv.).  According  to 
the  traditional  view,  the  L.  having  been  appointed  to  their  duties 
at  Sinai,  were  re-organised  by  David  in  preparation  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple.  Having  been  the  bearers  of  the  ark  to  Zion 
(i  Chron.  xv.)  some  of  them  were  appointed  'to  minister  before 
it,'  to  be  door-keepers,  and  especially  for  choral  service  (l  Chron. 
XV.  xvi.),  and  this  arrangement  was  adopted  by  Solomon  on  the 
completion  of  the  temple  (2  Chron.  viii.  14).  Such  of  the  L.  as 
returned  from  Babylon  resumed  their  functions  as  these  had 
been  formerly  assigned  to  the  various  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  while  in  Exodus  the  sons  of 
Aaron  only  are  the  priests,  in  Deuteronomy  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  are  all 
competent  to  be  priests  ;  that  Samuel  differs  from  Chronicles  in 
making  no  mention  of  L.  as  bearers  of  the  ark  to  Zion,  or  of 
Levitical  musicians  ;  that  Ezekiel  gives  the  services  of  the  altar 
to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  excludes  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
from  the  priesthood,  not  by  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
because  they  had  been  ringleaders  in  idolatry  (Ez.  xliv. 
10-16).  This  has  led  some  critics  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
only  by  degrees  that  the  whole  temple  service  was  assigned  to 
the  L. 

Levificus,  the  third  book  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  so 
called  from  its  consisting  chiefly  of  laws  concerning  the  priests 
(see  Levites),  sacrifices,  &c.  The  traditional  view  that  the 
book  came  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  as  it  stands,  has  been 
strongly  controverted  by  some  critics  ;  e.g.,  it  has  Ijeen  main- 
tained that  Moses  could  not  have  written  both  chapters  xviii. 
and  XX.,  the  latter  being  simply  a  repetition  of  the  former,  but 
not  so  well  arranged.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  antiquities. 

Le'vy,  the  name  of  a  great  publishing  firm  in  Paris,  founded 
by  two  brothers,  Calmann  and  Michel,  in  1836.  The  brothers 
were  born  at  Phalsbourg  (Meurthe),  the  former  19th  October 
1819,  the  latter  20th  December  1821.  They  have  issued  a  mul- 
titude of  works  in  all  departments  of  literature — writings  of 
Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  Remu- 
sat,  Balzac,  Heine,  &c. ;  translations  of  Macaulay,  Poe,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Motley,  &c.  A  specialty  with  the  firm  is  dramatic 
literature,  including  contemporary  plays,  the  Entre^  Acte  (since 
1858),  and  a  Bibliothique  Dramatique.  Michel  L.  retired  several 
years  ago. 

Xiew'es  (Old  Eng.  lahe,  'pasture  land  '),  the  county  town  of 
Sussex,  England,  on  the  Ouse,  50  miles  S.  of  London,  and  7 
N.  of  Newhaven,  its  port,  by  rail.  It  has  massive  remains  (the 
gatehouse  and  keep)  of  a  Norman  castle,  and  some  slight  ruins 
of  a  priory  founded  by  William  de  Warenne,  who  married  Gun- 
dreda,  the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  to  whom  was  given 
the  town  and  surrounding  territory.  The  bodies  of  Warenne 
and  Gundreda  were  discovered  here  in  leaden  coffins  in  1845. 
L.  has  an  Early  English  church  of  St.  Anne  (restored  in  1867), 
one  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  in  perpendicular  style,  the  Fitzroy 
Memorial  Library,  an  exchange,  large  barr.acks,  a  theatre,  &c. 
There  are  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  rope,  twine,  and  farm 
implements,  besides  iron  and  brass  founding,  brewing,  and  boat 
and  barge  building.  In  addition  to  bi-weekly  markets,  fairs  are 
held  on  Whit-Monday  and  6th  May  for  horses,  on  20th  July  for 
wool,  and  on  2ist-28th  September  for  South  Down  sheep,  when 
over  50,000  are  sometimes  penned.  Three  papers  are  published 
weekly,  and  races  take  place  in  June  and  August  on  the  course 
at  Mount  Harry.  Pop.  (1871)  10,753.  L.  sends  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  station,  and  many 
antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  battle  of  L., 
the  great  victory  of  the  baronage  under  Simon  de  Montfort  over 
Henry  III.  was  fought  near  the  town,  14th  May  1264. 

Xiew'es,  George  Henry,  a  variously  gifted  and  cultured 
English  author,  was  born  in  London,  April  18,  1817,  educated 
abroad,  and  after  pursuing  lengthened  studies  in  medicine  and 
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philosophy  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  edited  the  Leader 
newspaper  from  1849  to  1854,  founded  the  Fortnightly  Review 
in  1865,  and  has  contributed  very  largely  to  several  magazines. 
If  never  very  profound,  he  is  always  luminous,  sensible,  and  at- 
tractive. The  Life  of  Goethe  (1855,  Ger.  trans.,  8th  ed.  1872) 
was  the  first  work  of  his  which  could  be  termed  thorough.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  biographical  literature  produced  in 
the  19th  century.  His  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy  (new 
ed.  1864,  under  the  title  The  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thalesio 
Comtc),  has  at  least  proved  it  a  possibility  to  write  on  such  sub- 
jects in  a  clear,  graceful,  incisive  style;  and  his  Comte's Philosophy 
of  the  Sciences  (1853)  forms  a  better  guide  to  the  study  of  Positiv- 
ism than  most  of  the  more  pretentious  works  on  the  subject.  L. 
has  also  publised  The  Spanish  Drama  (1846)  ;  Rose,  Blaruhe, 
and  Violet,  a  novel  (1848);  The  Life  of  Robespierre,  and  a  tragedy 
entitled  The  Noble  Heart  (1850);  Seaside  Studies  (1858),  and 
Physiology  of  Commoti  Life  (i860)  ;  Aristotle  (1861  ;  Ger.  trans. 
1865) ;  Actors  and  Acting  (1875)  J  ^^i^  reputation  as  an  ori- 
ginal thinker  is  based  on  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  of  which 
2  vols.,  constituting  the  first  series,  appeared  in  1874-75; 
Physical  Basis  of  the  Mind,  constituting  the  second  series, 
in  1877. 

LeVis-witli-Harris,  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  the  N.  part  of  which,  Lewis,  belongs  to  Ross- 
shire,  the  S.  and  lesser  portion,  Harris,  to  Invemess-shire.  Area 
770  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  25,947.  It  lies  about  30  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  North 
Minch,  is  60  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  its  coast  is  indented 
by  Broad  Bay,  and  Lochs  Erisort,  Seaforth,  Resort,  Roag,  &c. 
The  scenery  is  varied  and  sublime,  wild  mountain  masses  alter- 
nating with  green  pastoral  glens,  gemmed  by  solitary  tarns,  or 
penetrated  by  long,  sinuous  arms  of  the  sea.  A  broken  chain 
traverses  the  island,  rising  in  Suanival  and  Clisseval  to  a  height 
of  2700  feet,  and  running  N.  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  a  promontory 
142  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  many  small  streams ;  the 
largest  lake  is  Langabhat ;  the  inlets  are  full  of  rocks  and  minor 
islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Tarnansay,  Scarpa,  Bernera,  and 
Scalpa.  The  climate  is  mild,  observations  of  four  years  at  Stor- 
noway  giving  the  mean  at  46°  F.,  and  the  rainfall  at  32.2  inches. 
Some  barley  and  potatoes  are  raised,  and  there  is  a  productive 
fishing  industry.  Otters  and  seals  abound  in  the  rivers  and  on 
the  shores  ;  deer  and  hares  are  plentiful ;  the  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  and  the  winged  game'is 
specially  rich.  The  chief  town  is  Stornoway  (q.  v.).  Sir  James 
Matheson,  Bart.,  whose  seat  is  Stornoway  Castle,  purchased  the 
district  of  Lewis  for  ;i$^i90,ooo,  and  has  introduced  various  im- 
provements. Gaelic  is  generally  spoken,  and  in  the  N.  there  is 
a  purely  Scandinavian  colony.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
remains  on  the  island  are  the  ancient  church  of  Rowdill,  in  the 
extreme  S.,  and  pre-historical  standing-stones  of  Callanish  (forty- 
eight  in  the  form  of  a  cross)  near  Loch  Roag,  16  miles  W,  of 
Stornoway. 

Lewis,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Comewall,  the  son  of  a 

Radnorshire  baronet,  was  born  in  London,  21st  April  1806,  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar 
in  1831,  where  he  did  not,  however,  practise.  In  1S39  he  was 
appointed  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  a  post  previously  filled  by 
his  father.  In  1847  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Hereford- 
shire, and  became  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Control,  in 
1848  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  1850  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  L.  was  elected  M.P.  for  Radnor 
in  1855,  having  been  deprived  of  his  seat  for  three  years,  a  period 
during  which  he  conducted  the  Edinburgh  Rci'iciv.  In  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Palmerston  L.  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer(l855),  Home  Secretary  (1S59),  and  War  Secretary 
(1861).  He  died  13th  April  1863.  During  the  whole  period  of 
his  political  activity  L.  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to 
science,  histoiy,  philosophy,  and  philology.  In  1S35  appeared 
an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages  ; 
in  1852,  On  the  Methods  of  Obset'vation  and  Reasoning  in  Poli- 
tics ;  in  1855,  .^w  Lnquiry  into  t/ie  Credilnlity  of  Early  Roman 
History  ;  in  1S61,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients ;  and  in  1876,  On 
the  Liifluence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion.  L.  's  mind  was 
of  a  severely  critical  and  judicial  order.  The  keen  distrustful 
logic  that.directs  and  guides  his  thinking  has  a  certain  icy  charm. 
It  is  at  least  the  outcome  of  rigorous  honesty.  L.'s  scholarship 
was  at  once  deep,  exact,  and  wide.    His  name  will  be  remem- 
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bered  even  if  his  books  should  be  superseded.  His  wife, 
Lady  Maria  Theresa  L.  (born  8th  March  1803,  died  8th 
November  1865),  was  also  an  author. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory  (Monk  Lewis),  was  bom  in 

London,  9th  July  1775.  While  in  Germany  he  composed  The 
Monk,  his  best  known  book,  vigorously  but  coarsely  written,  full 
of  murders,  ghosts,  and  impurities.  The  Bravo  of  Venice  (1804) 
was  his  second-best  novel,  and  the  Castle  Spectre  (i797)  l^'s  only 
successful  play.  One  or  two  stirring  ballads  of  his  still  live,  and 
his  W.  Indian  yournal  is  a  good  book  of  travels.  He  died  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  his  estates  in  the  W.  Indies,  14th  May 
l8i8.    L.'s  Life  and  Correspondence  was  published  in  1839. 

Lewis'ia  is  a  genus  of  Mesembryacese  represented  by  a  single 
species,  the  Z.  rediviva  of  Pursh.  It  is  a  somewhat  succulent 
perennial,  bearing  in  the  midst  of  its  fleshy  bunch  of  leaves  a 
single  stalk  surmounted  by  a  single  rose-coloured  flower.  The 
leaves  wither  away  as  soon  as  the  flower  expands,  and  the  whole 
plant  passes  entirely  from  sight  in  less  than  two  months  from  its 
first  appearance  above  ground.  It  is  indigenous  to  N.  W. 
America  ;  and  the  large  starchy  root  was  once  extensively  used 
by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food. 

Lew'iston,  a  city  of  Maine,  U.S.,  on  the  Androscoggin  river, 
35  miles  N.  of  Portland  by  rail.  It  has  splendid  water  power, 
supplying  10  cotton-mills,  with  242,548  spindles,  and  5  woollen- 
mills,  which  together  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $11,500,000 
in  1873.  The  river  here  falls  50  feet  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
the  vicinity  is  very  picturesque.  In  the  public  park  there  is  a 
soldier's  monument.  L.  is  now  (1877)  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  State.    Pop.  (1870)  13,600. 

Lex'ington,  a  city  in  Kentucky,  U.S.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Elkhom  river,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort  by  rail.  It  has 
eighteen  churches,  a  public  library  of  16,000  vols.,  a  State 
asylum,  an  orphanage,  &c.  The  Transylvania  university,  the 
oldest  in  the  Western  States,  founded  here  1798,  was  united  to 
the  Kentucky  State  University,  removed  hither  in  1865,  and  the 
institution  had  in  1872,  21  professors,  9  other  teachers,  579 
students,  and  20,000  volumes.  There  is  a  large  agricultural 
trade  and  carriage,  bagging  and  rope  factories.  L.,  incorporated 
in  1782,  was  for  some  time  the  State  capital,  and  soon  became 
the  chief  place  W.  of  the  Alleghanies.  Pop.  (1870)  14,801. — L., 
a  city  of  Missouri,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Missouri,  250 
miles  W.  of  St.  Louis  (370  by  river).  It  is  a  railway  centre, 
and  has  a  coal  trade.  Pop.  (1870)  6336.  L.  was  taken  by  the 
Confederates,  20th  September  1861,  retaken  on  i6th  October 
following,  and  again  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  General  Blunt  in 
October  1864. — L.,  a  post-village  (pop.  2277)  of  Massachusetts, 
II  miles  N.W.  of  Boston  by  rail,  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest 
(i8th  April  1775)  resistance  to  the  British  troops,  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  Though  a  slight  and  ineffectual  affair,  it  has 
gained  for  L.  the  name  of  '  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty.' 

Lex  Loci  Contractus,  a  legal  term  denoting  the  law  of  a 
country  in  which  an  obligation  was  contracted.  L.  L.  C.  rules 
all  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation  ;  while  Lex  Fori,  or 
law  of  the  country  whose  courts  are  asked  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion, regulates  the  mode  of  action  for  that  purpose.  See  Inter- 
national Law. 

Ley  or  Lye  (Lat.  lix,  ashes,  lye),  water  impregnated  with  an 
alkali,  such  as  soda-ash  or  potashes,  employed  in  soap-making 
and  other  industries.  In  printing,  benzine  forms  an  efficient 
substitute  for  L.  in  cleaning  type. 

Ley'den  or  Lei'den  ('the  fort  on  the  marsh;'  the  Ltig- 
dtinum  Batavorum  of  the  Romans),  a  well-built  town  in  the 
Dutc'n  province  of  S.  Holland,  on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  Oude  Rijn 
('Old  Rhine  '),  7  miles  from  the  sea,  and  16  miles  N.  of  Rotter- 
dam by  rail,  with  many  canals  and  wide  streets,  of  which  the 
Breedestraat  ('Broad  Street')  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  oldest  part  is  the  citadel,  on  a  hill  in  the  centre.  Among 
its  public  buildings  are  St.  Pancras'  Church  (1280),  near  which 
is  the  corn  exchange,  on  a  bridge  with  covered  porches ;  St. 
Peter's  (1315),  in  which  are  buried  Boerhaave,  Scaliger,  Span- 
heim,  and  Camper ;  the  town  house,  with  pictures  by  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  Cornells  Engelbrechtsen,  and  Van  Bree ;  and  the 
famous  university  (founded  in  1575,  and  connected  with  many 
great  names,  as  Grotius,  Descartes,  and  Ruhnken),  now  attended 


by  600  students,  and  enriched  with  an  observatory,  a  valuable 
library,  and  fine  anatomical  and  botanical  collections.  L.  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Rembrandt,  Dow,  Metzu,  and 
Mieris,  and  the  seat  of  the  famous  Elzevir  (q.  v.)  printing-press. 
Printing  and  cloth-manufacture  were  formerly  the  main  industries 
of  L.,  which  is  now  the  chief  mart  in  Holland  for  wool  and 
woollen  goods.  There  are  some  iron-foundries  and  salt-works, 
and  a  lively  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  (1876)40,724. 
L.  suffered  greatly  from  a  siege  (31st  October  1573  to  24th 
March  1 574),  and  subsequent  blockade  by  the  Spaniards,  till 
saved  by  Prince  William  of  Orange,  who,  piercing  the  dams  of 
S.  Holland,  laid  the  surrounding  lands  under  water,  and  raised 
the  siege  (3d  October  1574). 

Leyden,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  8th  September  1775.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh  University,  not  only  the  prescribed  subjects,  but 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Icelandic.  In  1797  he 
was  licensed  as  a  probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
never  received  a  charge.  In  1799  he  published  A  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and  Settlements  of  the 
Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  A frica  at  the  close-of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Two  years  after,  he  edited  with  great 
learning  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  the  authorship  of  which  he 
attributed  to  Sir  David  Lindsay.  He  also  assisted  Walter  Scott 
in  collecting  materials  for  his  Alinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
In  1802  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  but 
in  the  same  year  obtained  an  Indian  surgeonship,  for  which  he 
qualified  himself  in  six  months.  Before  leaving  he  finished  his 
poem  entitled  Scenes  frotn  Infancy.  Gaining  his  Indian  experience 
first  in  the  districts  of  the  Mysore,  he  removed  for  health's  sake  to 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  he  obtained  information  for  his 
essay  on  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-  Chinese  Nations 
(loth  volume  of  Asiatic  Researches).  Thence  he  removed  to 
Calcutta,  as  Professor  in  Bengal  College,  afterwards  becoming 
judge  of  the  Twenty-Four  Pergunnahs  of  Calcutta.  He  accom- 
panied the  governor-general.  Lord  Minto,  to  Java,  there  to  accu- 
mulate information  as  to  the  institutions  of  native  tribes  ;  but  at 
Batavia  he  was  struck  down  by  fever  2ist  August  1811.  By 
extraordinary  combination  of  genius  with  industry,  L.  raised  him- 
self from  the  humblest  position  to  the  first  rank  of  European 
scholars.  In  all  departments  of  philology  he  was  learned  ;  but 
his  labours  in  the  field  of  Asiatic  language  and  literature  are  of 
special  value.  His  Poetical  Remains  were  published  in  1819  ; 
and  a  new  edition  of  his  Poems  and  Ballads,  with  memoir  by 
Walter  Scott,  in  1858.  The  centenary  of  his  birth  was  cele- 
brated in  1875,  and  in  the  same  year  an  edition  of  his  Poems, 
with  Life,  was  published  by  Nimmo  (Edinb.). 

Leyden,  Lucas  van,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1494.  He 
studied  drawing  under  Cornells  Engelbrechtsen,  and  when  a 
mere  child  produced  paintings  and  prints  prized  now  by  col- 
lectors as  rave  curiosities.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  seen 
at  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Munich  ;  one  or  two  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country  ;  but  his  greatest  work,  '  The  Last  Judg- 
ment,' adorns  the  town-hall  of  Leyden.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  engrave  from  his  own  paintings,  and  latterly  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  etching.  Two  hundred  of  his  prints  are  extant,  the 
most  famous  of  which  are  '  Mahomet  and  the  Monk  Sergius,' 
and  the  '  Eulenspiegel.'  His  pictures  are  stiff"  but  bold,  and 
mellow  in  colour.  His  engravings  rank  next  to  those  of  Albert 
Dvirer,  wanting  the  free  touch  of  that  artist,  but  full  of  expres- 
sion, and  excelling  in  the  rendering  of  aerial  perspective  those  of 
other  contemporaries.  L.  led  an  extravagant  life,  and  died  in 
1533- 

Leyden  Jar.  See  Electricity  and  Electrostatic 
Instruments. 

L'Hospital,  Guillaume  Frangois  Antoine  de.  Mar- 
quis, a  French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1661. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  army,  but  this  he  soon  aban- 
doned, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics — parti- 
cularly the  newly  invented  calculus  developed  by  Leibnitz  and 
the  Bernoullis.  He  was  one  of  the  four  men  in  Europe  who 
solved  the  brachistochron,  viz.,  '  to  find  the  curve  on  which  a 
material  point  will  fall  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  least 
possible  time.'  The  others  were  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Jakob 
Bernoulli.    L'H.  then  proposed,  as  a  challenge,  '  of  all  the  curve 
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lines  which  can  be  described  on  a  given  rectilinear  base  and  of  a 
given  length,  to  find  that  which  contains  the  greatest  area.'  L'H. 
also  solved  Newton's  problem  of  the  solid  of  least  resistance. 
Cycloids  and  epicycloids  were  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  medi- 
tations. His  chief  works  are  Analyse  des  infiniment  Petits 
(1696),  and  Traite  Analytique  des  Sections  Conigues  (lyoj). 
L'H.  died  2d  February  1704.  In  spite  of  the  mean  accusations 
of  John  Bernoulli,  repeated  by  Montucla  in  his  Histoire  des 
Mathemafiqiies,  no  one  has  ever  seriously  doubted  L'H.'s  brilliant 
originality  or  his  fairness  towards  his  great  contemporaries. 

li'Hospital,  Michel  de,  a  great  French  statesman,  born 
in  1505  at  Aigueperse  in  Auvergne,  studied  law  at  Toulouse  and 
Padua,  was  auditor  of  the  Rota  at  Rome,  came  in  1534  to  Paris, 
where  he  practised  as  an  advocate  and  counsellor  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  appointed  by  Marguerite  of  Valois  her  chancellor,  and 
in  1554  became  superintendent  of  finance.  On  the  accession  of 
Fran9ois  II.  (1559)  he  entered  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  1560 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  by  Catherine  de'  Medicis. 
A  good  man,  a  genuine  patriot,  and  a  prudent  councillor,  he 
laboured  to  restore  order  and  smooth  party  differences,  but  his 
moderation  was  taken  for  secret  heresy,  and  led  to  his  losing  the 
seals,  24th  May  1568.  He  died  at  Bellebat,  near  Etampes, 
13th  March  1573,  during  the  Civil  War,  against  which  he  had 
constantly  remonstrated.  See  his  CEuvres  Computes,  by  Dufty 
(5  vols.  Par.  1824),  and  the  biographies  by  Villemain  and 
Levesque  de  Pouilly. 

Liability,  Limited,  Acts.  See  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, Law  Regarding. 

Lia'nas  (from  French  liane')  are  woody,  climbing,  or  twining 
plants  that  often  in  tropical  countries,  by  their  exuberant  and 
interlacing  growth,  so  mass  together  the  forests  as  to  render  the 
traveller's  progress  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  Brazil, 
for  instance,  species  of  bignonia  overtop  the  tallest  trees,  their 
flexible  stems  twisted  like  ropes  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  descend 
to  the  ground  at  intervals,  take  fresh  root,  again  ascend  other 
trees,  and  thus  continue  a  perennial  growth  over  vast  areas. 
The  rattans  or  canes  are  also  L.,  climbing  over  and  amongst  the 
trees  and  supporting  themselves  by  the  hooked  spines  of  their 
leaf-stalks,  and  the  'Supple-Jacks,'  '  Wild-Irishmen,'  and  '  Bush- 
Lawyers  '  of  the  colonies  come  under  the  same  category.  The 
clematis  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
this  group  of  plants. 

Li'as  Formation,  The,  is  usually  regarded  as  forming  the 
base  of  the  Jurassic  or  Oolitic  System  (q.  v.),  lying  between  the 
Upper  Trias  and  the  Lower  Oolite.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  called  respectively  the  Lower  L.,  the  Marlstoue,  and 
the  Upper  L.  The  Lower  L.  consists  essentially  of  bluish-grey 
argillaceous  limestone,  alternating  with  laminated  clay  or  shale, 
rich  in  fossil  remains  of  corals,  molluscs,  fish,  and  reptiles.  It 
furnishes  limestones  which  are  in  some  places  extensively  used 
for  flags  and  building  stones.  The  Marlstone  is  a  well-marked 
division,  composed  mainly  of  calcareo-argillaceous  sandstone, 
which  is  widely  quarried  in  the  N.  and  S.  of  England  for  the 
ironstone  whiclr  it  contains.  The  Upper  L.  consists  of  a  thick 
deposit  of  blue  clay,  topped  by  bands  of  brown  and  yellow 
sands  which  were  at  one  time  classed  with  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
The  L.  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fossils,  and  each  of  the  subdivi- 
sions has  its  characteristic  assemblage  of  fossils  which  at  once 
separates  it  from  the  rest.  The  clayey  consistency  of  the  forma- 
tions in  many  places,  and  the  presence  of  corals,  molluscs,  and 
fish,  stamp  them  in  great  measure  as  marine  deposits ;  but  there 
are  nearly  100  distinct  species  of  plants  (chiefly  cycads),  besides 
numerous  remains  of  insects  and  reptiles  (Ichthyosaurus,  Plesio- 
saurus,  &c.),  which  indicate  the  contemporaneous  existence  of 
conditions  for  terrestrial  life. 

Liba'nius,  a  distinguished  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  born  at  Antioch,  A.D.  314  or  316.  He  went  to  Athens  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  there  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
marked  success.  He  opened  a  private  school  at  Constantinople, 
and  attracted  numerous  pupils ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
revengeful  spirit  manifested  by  his  professional  rivals  he  was 
(346)  expelled  from  that  city,  to  which,  however,  he  subse- 
quently returned  on  several  occasions.  He  taught  also,  and 
with  equal  success,  at  Nicomedia,  to  which  place  he  was  warmly 
attached.    He  finally  retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  died 


in  393.  Though  a  pagan,  he  was  moderate  and  tolerant  in 
spirit,  and  was  at  once  the  teacher  and  friend  of  St.  Basil  {q.  v.) 
and  John  Chrysostom  (q.  v.),  and  the  favourite  of  the  Emperors 
Julian  (q.  v.)  and  Theodosius  (q.  v.).  Many  of  his  works  are  still 
extant,  the  best  edition  of  the  orations  and  declamations  being 
by  Reiske  (4  vols.  1791-97),  and  of  the  epistles  by  Wolf  (1738). 

Liba'tiona  (from  Lat.  libo,  '  I  pour  out ; '  Gr.  loibai  or  spon- 
dai),  drink-offerings  of  unmixed  wine,  milk,  or  honey,  were 
employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  at  funerals,  and  on  many  other  public  and  private  occa- 
sions, as  at  the  opening  and  close  of  a  banquet,  when  the  Greeks 
made  L.  to  the  Good  Genius,  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  by  pour- 
ing wine  and  laying  a  cake  upon  the  altar,  with  the  word 
hyguias ;  the  Romans,  to  the  Lares,  by  committing  to  the 
flames  upon  the  hearth  wine  or  some  delicate  morsel,  or  both 
together.  L.  are  also  common  to  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic, 
and  other  folk-lores. 

Libau',  or  Leepaja,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  government  of 
Courland,  on  a  low  tongue  of  land  between  the  L.  lagoon  and 
the  Baltic,  120  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Riga.  It  is  a  railway  terminus, 
and  an  emporium  for  the  grain  and  hemp  of  W.  Russia.  Its 
chief  buildings  are  a  town-house,  several  churches,  a  synagogue, 
hospital,  and  theatre.  The  harbour,  constructed  in  1 865,  is  free 
of  ice  during  most  of  the  year.  In  1873,  the  imports  (herrings 
from  Norway,  colonial  wares  from  Lubeck,  wine,  salt,  &c.,  from 
England,  and  fruit  from  Italy)  amounted  to  £zoo,'2.\<i  ;  and  the 
exports,  mainly  grain,  flax,  linseed,  and  railway  sleepers,  to 
^723,959.  L.  is  a  favourite  bathing-place  for  the  Courland 
aristocracy.    Pop.  (1870)  10,767. 

Li'bel  is  a  malicious  defamation  of  one  man  by  another,  by 
means  of  writing  or  representation.  Spoken  defamation  is 
Slander  (q.  v.).  With  regard  to  an  individual,  any  matter  mali- 
ciously hurtful  to  his  reputationjis  a  L. :  With  regard  to  Govern- 
ment, all  matter  holding  it  up  to  public  contempt  or  disesteem 
is  libellous. 

In  a  civil  action,  a  L.  must  appear  to  be  false  as  well  as 
defamatory.  In  a  criminal  information  by  an  individual,  when 
the  L.  contains  a  direct  charge  which  the  applicant  can  deny, 
the  court  will  require  an  affidavit  that  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

Between  L.  and  mere  verbal  defamation  there  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction,  the  former  being  presumed  to  be  a  more  deli- 
berate injury,  and  more  widely  and  permanently  diffused. 
Hence  the  word  swindler,  if  spoken  of  another,  unless  in 
relation  to  his  calling,  is  not  actionable,  but  if  published  in  a 
written  form,  it  is  so.  Printing  or  writing  may  be  libellous 
though  the  scandal  be  not  directly  charged,  but  obliquely  and 
ironically.  To  constitute  L.  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
person  libelled  be  named  ;  if  so  described  or  indicated  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  to  whom  the  libellous  matter 
was  meant  to  apply,  this  is  enough.  A  comment  on  a  literary 
work,  holding  it  and  its  author  up  to  ridicule,  is  not  libellous, 
unless  it  attack  the  writer  in  his  domestic  or  social  relations,  or 
in  circumstances  unconnected  with  his  literary  work.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  criticism  on  the  works  of  a  professional  artist. 
Under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  if  one  man  publishes  or  threatens 
to  publish  a  L.  on  another,  with  intent  to  extort  money  or  other 
valuable  consideration  from  him,  the  offender  is  liable  to  three 
years'  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

Libel  (ecclesiastical)  is  the  name  given  to  the  summons  com- 
mencing a  suit,  and  containing  the  accusation  of  the  plaintiff  or 
pursuer. 

Libe'ria,  a  negro  republic  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Upper 
Guinea,  founded  in  1821  by  the  American  Colonisation  Society, 
extends  from  the  Sherboro  River  in  the  N.W.  to  the  Pedro 
River  in  the  S.E.,  a  distance  of  some  600  miles,  and  has  an  ex- 
treme breadth  from  the  coast  inland  of  nearly  100  miles.  Area 
estimated  in  1873  at  9700  sq.  miles ;  and  the  pop.  at  720,000, 
of  whom  19,000  are  emancipated  American  slaves,  and  the  rest 
natives.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  except  in  the  S.E.,  where 
it  is  precipitous,  and  the  interior  rises  in  woody  hills  and  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  opening  in  fine  fertile  valleys,  watered  by 
many  small  streams.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and  very  danger- 
ous for  immigrants.  Among  the  forest  trees  are  teak,  maho- 
gany, rosewood,  palms,  and  various  dye  and  gum-trees.  Along 
the  St.  Paul  River  are  the  principal  farms,  and  here  300,000  lbs. 
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of  sugar  were  produced  iii  1871.  Coffee  is  successfully  raised, 
and  cotton  is  indigenous,  yielding  two  crops  yearly.  Other  pro- 
ducts are  maize,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  vegetables,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  lemons,  oranges,  guavas,  tamarinds,  pineapples, 
and  African  peaches.  Besides  the  principal  of  these  articles,  L. 
exports  palm-oil,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  hides.  The  capital  is 
Monrovia,  with  some  13,000  inhabitants  ;  and  other  settlements 
are  New  Georgia,  Caldwell,  Virginia,  Edina,  Greenville,  Lex- 
ington, &c.  The  constitution  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  Election  is  by  ballot,  and  every  male  citizen  who  pos- 
sesses real  estate  has  the  suffrage.  No  white  man  is  admitted  to 
citizenship.  The  president  is  elected  for  two  years,  senators  for 
four,  and  representatives  for  two.  In  1875  the  revenue  (chiefly 
customs'  duties)  amounted  to  ^^21,500,  and  the  expenditure  to 
;^23,  IOC.  English  is  the  official  language.  L.  was  proclaimed 
an  independent  state  in  1 847,  and  was  recognised  by  Britain  in 
the  following  year.  See  Thomas's  West  Coast  of  Africa  (New 
York,  i860),  and  Stockwell's  Republic  ef  L.  (New  York,  1868). 

Libe'rius,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  352  to  356,  was  one  of  the 
bishops  who,  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  subscribe  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius  at  the  synods  of  Arelate  (353)  and 
Milan  (355),  were  deposed  from  their  sees  and  banished.  To 
regain  his  office  L.  afterwards  subscribed  the  semi-Arian  confes- 
sion of  faith  drawn  up  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  In  spite  of 
this  heterodoxy  he  is  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Catholic  Churches. 

Lib'erty,  a  term  of  English  law  denoting  the  same  as 
Franchise  (q.  v.). 

Lib'erty,  Equal'ity,  and  Frater'nity  are  the  formulse 
representing  from  different  points  of  view  the  creed  of  a  certain 
class  of  political  speculators.  Different  republics  have  adopted 
the  phrase  as  a  motto,  and  France,  at  the  present  time  (1877), 
adorns  with  it  the  portals  of  all  her  public  institutions.  The 
democratic  idea  which  it  represents  has  now  passed  in  some 
form  or  other  into  the  literature,  politics,  and  religions  of  every 
region  where  Aryan  civilisation  prevails.  The  doctrine  in  its 
boldest  shape  simply  means  a  readjustment  of  society  with  the 
elimination  of  all  the  inequalities  of  class.  Its  most  important 
English  manifestation  in  the  present  generation  is  made  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  profess  it  as  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
In  their  view  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  can  only  be  nobly 
and  efficiently  fulfilled  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  restraints  upon 
human  conduct,  by  the  practical  realisation  of  a  scheme  under 
which  the  cruel  contrasts  in  the  lot  of  life  may  be  removed, 
and  by  the  sublimation  of  self-love  into  a  general  love  for 
the  whole  family  of  man.  In  the  ethical  works  of  J.  S.  Mill,  in 
the  miscellaneous  writings  of  John  Morley,  and  the  English 
school  of  Comtists,  these  principles,  though  not  systematised, 
are  represented  in  their  highest  literary  form.  L.  F.  Stephen  in 
his  Z.,  E.,  and  F.  (1873)  subjects  them  to  a  keen  analysis,  and 
supports  the  thesis  that  the  people  who  use  these  words  most 
rationally  exaggerate  their  advantages,  and  that  the  words  them- 
selves are  ill-adapted  to  be  the  creed  of  a  religion,  while  they  do 
not  typify  any  state  of  society  which  a  reasonable  man  ought  to 
regard  with  enthusiasm  or  self-devotion. 

Liboume',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Gironde,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dordogne  and  Isle,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Bor- 
deaux by  rail.  It  has  remains  of  old  fortifications,  and  a  tower 
of  the  14th  c.  The  Dordogne  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and 
the  Isle  by  a  suspension  bridge.  L.  has  tanneries,  nail  and  rope 
factories,  &c.,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain,  timber,  salt,  brandy, 
and  wine.    Pop.  (1872)  11,456. 

Li'bra,  an  insignificant  constellation,  situated  on  and  to  the  S. 
of  the  celestial  equator,  just  below  the  feet  of  Bootes.  Its  im- 
portance arises  from  its  once  having  been  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  sun  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  used  in  this  sense,  it  corresponds  to  the  constellation  Virgo. 

LiTjraries.  The  oldest  national  library  of  which  we  have 
record  is  that  collected  by  Osymandus,  king  of  Egypt,  at  Mem- 
phis, some  14  centuries  B.C.,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Sicily, 
whose  general  testimony  is  supported  by  modern  Egyptologists. 
But  the  most  superb  in  Egypt,  perhaps  in  all  the  ancient  world, 
was  the  Alexandrian  Library  (q.  v.),  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Pergamus  (q.  v.).  Alexandria  also  possessed  a 
great  library  in  the  Sebasteum,  and  another  of  later  date  attached 


to  its  '  School.'  L.  gathered  early  in  Hebrew  synagogues  and 
Persian  palaces,  but  more  remarkable  are  the  '  L.  in  clay '  of 
Assyria.  In  the  palace  at  Nineveh  the  excavations  revealed  a 
vast  collection  of  clay  tablets,  bearing  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  royal  library.  Some  20,000  such  tablets  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  earliest  of  the  Greeks  who  projected  a  great  library,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  private  collectors  was  Aristotle.  The  L.  of 
the  various  countries  they  conquered  were  eagerly  acquired  by 
the  Romans.  Sulla  brought  from  Athens  the  library  of  Apelli- 
con.  Magnificent  private  L.  were  possessed  by  Crassus,  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Lucullus — the  latter,  like  Sulla,  generously  allowing 
free  access  to  his  treasures.  Julius  Caesar  projected  a  public 
library,  and  chose  Varro  as  librarian,  but  the  scheme  was  foiled 
by  the  dagger  of  Brutus.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
emperors  were  ambitious  to  found  and  give  their  names  to  L. 
According  to  Publius  Victor,  Rome  had  29  public  L.,  the  first 
of  which  was  opened  by  Asinius  Polio.  Augustus  founded  two 
public  L. — the  Octavian  and  Palatine.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  Ulpian  of  Trajan.  At  Herculaneum  was  discovered 
a  library  of  1 700  scrolls.  Constantine  the  Great  began  the  for- 
mation of  a  library  at  Byzantium,  especially  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Christian  works  that  had  been  doomed  to  destruction  by  Diocle- 
tian. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Amurath  IV.  sacrificed  it 
in  a  fit  of  devotion  ;  yet  many  scholars  still  believe  it  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  Seraglio.  The  largest  L.  in  ancient  times  might 
correspond  to  modern  collections  of  80,000  vols. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  chief  conventual  L.  were  Benedictine ; 
such  are  those  of  Monte  Casino  (q.  v.),  Fleury  on  the  Loire,  Clugni 
in  Burgundy,  Corbie  in  Picardy,  St.  Gall  (q.  v.),  those  of  the 
monasteries  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  abbeys  of  Durham  and  Peterborough.  Karl  the  Great 
founded  a  library  near  Lyon  ;  the  choice  books  of  Karl  the  Bald 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum;  Pope  Sylvester  II.  was  an 
ardent  collector  of  classics. 

On  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  c,  learned  men,  aided 
by  princes,  popes,  and  scholars,  were  despatched  throughout 
the  civilised  world  to  collect  MSS.,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  most  of  the  classics  now  known  were  brought  together  in 
the  rich  L.  of  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Florence,  Vienna,  and 
Paris.  The  L.  of  Federico,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Matthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  were  counted  among  the  marvels  of 
the  age.  Now,  also,  began  the  formation  of  those  town  L.,  in 
which  Germany  is  so  rich.  Modern  L.  continued  to  multiply 
with  increasing  rapidity  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

Of  modern  L.,  all  that  can  be  given  is  the  merest  summary. 
In  Great  Britain  the  chief  L.  are  the  British  Museum  (q.  v.),  with 
1,150,000  vols.,  the  Bodleyan  (q.  v.),  with  330,000,  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  (q.  v.),  Edinburgh,  with  250,000,  Cambridge 
University  with  250,000,  Dublin  University  with  170,000  (each 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  books  published  in  the  empire);  Edin- 
burgh University  with  138,000,  Glasgow  University  with  105,000, 
Liverpool  (public)  with  100,000,  and  Manchester  with  120,000. 
Those  of  Paris  are  the  Nationale  with  2,000,000  vols.,  the  Arse- 
nal (300,000),  St.  Genevieve  (200,000),  Sorbonne  (140,000), 
Mazarin  (160,000),  and  Institute  (100,000);  Bordeaux  has 
140,000  vols.,  Lyon  120,000,  and  Rouen  120,000.  Those  of 
Germany  are  the  Berlin  Royal  (710,000,  and  15,500  MSS.), 
Breslau  University  (340,000),  Darmstadt  (450,000),  Dresden 
(305,000),  Gotha  (240,000),  Gottingen  (360,000),  Hamburg 
(250,000),  Heidelberg  (175,000),  Konigsberg  (200,000),  Leipsic 
(350,000,  and  2500  MSS.),  Munich  (800,000,  and  25,000  MSS.), 
Munich  University  (300,000),  Strassburg  (160,000,  rich  in  Incu- 
nabula, q.  v.),  Wolfenbiittel  (250,000),  Wiirzburg  University 
(200,000),  and  Tiibingen  (220,000).  Germany  has  some  15  other 
L.  of  over  100,000  vols.  Those  of  Italy  are  the  Vatican  (105,000 
vols,  and  25,000  MSS.),  the  Casanata,  Rome  (160,000  vols.),  the 
Brera,  Milan  {185,000),  the  Ambrosian,  Milan  (140,000),  the 
Nazionale,  Florence  (300,000),  Nazionale  at  Naples  (200,000), 
Bologna  (200,000),  Parma  (140,000),  Turin  (150,000),  and  St. 
Mark's,  Venice  (120,000,  and  10,000  MSS).  Other  remarkable 
L.  are  the  Imperial,  St.  Petersburg  (802,700,  and  28,536  MSS.), 
Moscow  University  (160,000),  the  Royal,  Copenhagen  (500,000), 
Copenhagen  University  (200,000),  Stockholm  (125,000),  Chris- 
tiania  (150,000),  Upsala  (150,000),  Brussels  (250,000),  Freiburg 
(250,000),  Madrid  National  (230,000),  the  Imperial  Public, 
Vienna  (400,000),  Vienna  University  (210,000),  Buda-Pesth 
(200,000),  Athens  (125,000),  Harvard  College,  U.  S.  (250,000), 
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the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  (280,000),  Boston  (public, 
225,000),  and  the  National,  Mexico  (100,000).  In  1874  there 
were  790  public  or  associated  L.  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
aggregate  of  7,760,118  vols. 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Free,  Act.  The  18  and  1 9  Vict.,  c. 
70,  may  be'adoptedjby  any  municipal  borough,  if  by  the  last  cen- 
sus the  population  exceed  5000,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers consent.  A  rate  may  be  levied  not  exceeding  one  penny 
per  pound,  for  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  a  free  public 
library.  By  29  and  30  Vict.,  c.  1 14,  a  public  meeting  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  is  to  be  called  on  the  request  of  the  town 
council,  or  on  the  request  of  the  ratepayers  residing  in  the  borough, 
and  parishes  or  districts  may  unite  in  adopting  the  Act. 

See  Memoirs  of  L.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1859),  and  L.  and  Founders 
of  L.  (Lond.  1864),  by  E.  Edwards. 

Libra'tion,  the  name  given  to  two  inequalities  of  the  moon, 
arising  from  the  circumstances  that  her  orbital  motion  is  not 
uniform,  and  that  her  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  her  orbit.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  to  render  apparent 
at  times  a  small  strip  of  her  surface  lying  just  round  the  eastern 
or  western  edge  of  her  visible  disc  ;  while,  in  virtue  of  the  second, 
portions  of  her  surface  surrounding  either  pole  come  into  view. 

Libri-Carucci,  Guillaume,  a  mathematician,  of  Italian 
origin  but  French  by  naturalisation,  was  born  at  Florence,  January 
2,  1S03.  In  1823  he  became  Professor  of  Physics  at  Pisa,  and 
the  succeeding  year  went  to  Paris,  returning  to  Florence  in  1825. 
In  1830,  compelled  for  political  reasons  to  leave  Italy,  he  re- 
visited Paris,  and  in  1832  succeeded  Biot  in  the  College  de 
France.  L.  is  perhaps  best  known  in  connection  with  the 
charge  of  abstracting  books  and  MSS.  from  the  public  libraries 
to  the  value  of  ;{^20,ooo.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  but  had  in  the  meantime  fled  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  October  1S69.  L.'s  chief  work  is 
rUistoire  des  Sciences  Mathhnatiques  depuis  la  Renaissance  jus- 
quh  la  Fin  du  XVIIe.  Siicle  (4  vols.  1838-41),  and  he  is  the 
author  of  numerous  memoirs,  scientific  and  political. 

Iiib'ya  was  the  name  applied  by  the  early  geographers  to 
that  portion  of  Africa  which  lay  between  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  mythical  river 
Oceanus.  The  L.  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  comprised  Africa  to 
the  W.  of  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt ;  and  to  Herodotus  L.  was 
sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa,  and  sometimes  Africa 
exclusive  of  Egypt.  The  province  of  L.  Proper  lay  between 
Egypt  and  the  Syrtis  Major,  and  comprehended  the  regions  of 
Marmarica,  and  Cyrenaica  or  Pentapolis.  The  wars  with  Car- 
thage, the  Jugurthine  war,  and  various  expeditions  of  discovery 
gave  to  the  ancients  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  its  form  and  dimensions  were  not  clearly  ascertained 
till  the  Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497. 

lii'cence  is  in  law  a  power  or  authority  given  to  a  man  to  do 
some  lawful  act.  It  cannot  be  assigned  unless  it  bear  to  be 
granted  to  a  man  and  his  assignees.  See  GAME  Laws.  Under 
Dancing,  Dancing  and  Music  L.  ;  Marriage  Licensing 
Act,  1872. 

English  Licensing  Act  {li']  2).  This  Act,  which  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland,  was  passed  to  amend  the  licensing  Acts.  Justices 
having  an  interest  in  the  liquor  trade  are  disqualified  from  acting. 
No  L.  granted  at  a  general  license  meeting  in  respect  of  pre- 
mises not  previously  licensed  is  to  be  valid  in  counties  till  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  county  licensing  committee.  Registers  of 
licences  are  to  be  kept  in  licensing  districts,  and  every  person 
applying  for  a  new  L.  is  to  state  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  premises  for  which  the  application  is  made. 

liicen'tiate  (Lat.  licentia,  '  permission,'  i.e.,  to  deliver  lectures 
and  afterwards  to  dispute  for  the  degree  of  doctor),  a  degree  in- 
termediate between  bachelor  and  doctor,  now  restricted  to  the 
theological  faculty  in  continental  universities,  and  only  used  in 
England  at  Cambridge,  which  gives  the  degree  of  L.  of  Medicine. 
L.,  in  Scotland,  means  one  licensed  by  a  presbytery  to  preach. 

Iii'clien  is  a  papular  disease  of  the  skin,  distributed  upon  a 
single  region,  or  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  The  pap- 
ules are  conical  in  form,  of  the  size  of  millet  seeds,  slightly 
reddish  in  colour,  and  are  attended  with  itching,  tingling,  and 
smarting.  They  may  terminate  in  resolution,  furfuraceous  de- 
squamation, or  in  superficial  ulceration.  L.  is  described  under 
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six  varieties,  depending  on  the  appearance,  situation,  form,  and 
severity  of  the  disease,  viz.  :  L.  simplex,  L.  annulatus,  L.  cir- 
cumscriptus,  L.  urticatus,  L.  tropicus,  L.  agrius.  In  L.  simplex 
the  eruption  is  ushered  in  by  smarting  and  pruritus,  which  are 
increased  towards  night.  In  three  or  four  days  the  redness 
and  pruritus  subside  ;  the  papules  decline,  disappearing  entirely 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  follows  a  furfuraceous 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  In  the  chronic  form,  successive 
crops  appear,  and  the  eruption  may  be  prolonged  for  months  or 
years.  The  use  of  indigestible  articles  of  diet  and  spirituous 
drinks,  more  especially  in  hot  weather,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  L. 
Treatment :  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  saline  aperients,  with 
locally  a  tepid  bath,  a  lotion  containing  liquor  plumbi  diacetatum, 
distilled  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice,  will  be  siifficient  to  allay  the  ir- 
ritation in  L.  simplex. 

Li'cheiis.  In  the  present  state  of  the  scientific  discussion, 
as  to  whether  L.  are  a  family  of  autonomous  plants  or  are  Fungi 
parasitic  upon  Algce,  it  seems  desirable  to  speak  of  them  here  as 
the  former,  the  theory  of  their  dual  constituency  not  having  as 
yet  been  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  botanists.  L.  form  one  of  the 
largest  tribes  of  cellular  cryptogams,  are  distributed  through  all 
countries  of  the  world,  generally  draw  their  nourishment  from 
the  air,  are  of  slow  growth  and  long  endurance,  and  may 
roughly  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  namely,  their 
frond  or  thallus,  and  their  fructification.  The  thallus  is  com- 
monly developed  in  the  form  of  incrustations,  which  cover 
stones,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  penetrate  between  the  lamellae 
of  the  epidermis  of  woody  plants.  These  are  termed  Crustace- 
ous  L.,  and  are  mostly  so  closely  united  to  the  substance  on 
which  they  grow,  as  not  to  be  separable  without  injury.  In  an- 
other group — the  Foliaceous  L. — the  thallus  forms  fiat-like  ex- 
pansions, which  can  be  completely  detached  from  the  ground, 
stone,  or  bark,  &c.,  that  supports  them,  since  they  are  attached  to 
their  host  only  in  a  few  places  by  root-like  organs  called  Khizines. 
A  third  form  of  L. -thallus  is  shown  in  the  Fruticose  group, 
which  are  attached  only  by  a  narrow  base  at  one  spot,  and  grow 
in  the  form  of  miniature  much-branched  shrubs.  Certain  genera 
again  are  met  with  in  a  slimy  condition,  and  are  called  Gela- 
tinous L.  The  reproductive  organs  appear  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tuberances of  various  kinds,  either  bursting  through  the  surface 
of  the  frond,  and  expanding  into  shield-like  or  hollow  discs,  or 
remaining  covered  by  its  outer  layer,  and  opening  by  pores ;  the 
first  form  the  Gymnocarpous  L.,  the  latter  Angiocarpous  L. 
Berkeley,  one  of  the  prominent  authorities  on  cryptogamia, 
says  in  fructification  they  agree  with  ascomycetous  Fungi,  and 
like  them  have  either  a  second  form  of  fruit  (stylospores),  con- 
tained in  distinct  cysts  (pycnidia),  or  minute  bodies  variously 
borne,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  impregnation. 
Nylander  (the  best  specialist),  divides  L.  into  three  families, 
using  the  vegetative  element  for  separating  purposes,  whilst 
Acharius  employs  the  fructification  for  his  divisions.  L.  furnish 
valuable  dyes,  and  to  some  extent  are  useful  for  food.  See 
Archil,  Cudbear,  Iceland  Moss,  Litmus,  Reindeer  Moss, 
Tripe  de  Roche. 

Lich'field,  an  old  episcopal  city  of  England,  in  Staffordshire, 
on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Trent,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Stafford,  and 
116  N.W.  of  London  by  rail.  The  cathedral,  the  architectural 
glory  of  L.,  is  partly  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  has  been 
restored  by  Sir  G.  6.  Scott.  It  is  410  feet  long,  and  153  wide, 
has  three  spires  (the  central  one  280  feet  high),  and  is  rich  in 
beautiful  sculpture.  The  body  of  St.  Mary's  Church  was 
rebuilt  (1868)  in  Second  Pointed  style,  to  harmonize  with  the 
tower.  L.  has  a  diocesan  theological  college,  a  museum 
and  free  library,  and  a  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward 
IV.,  and  attended  by  Addison,  Ashmole,  Johnson,  and  Garrick. 
The  industries  are  brewing,  malting,  flax-spinning,  paper- 
making,  and  market-gardening.  Pop.  (1871)  7347.  The  name 
L. ,  originally  Licedfeld,  means  '  field  of  corpses,'  and  possibly 
marks  the  scene  of  a  battle  of  which  there  is  no  record  in  his- 
tory. The  ancient  see  of  L.  corresponded  to  the  original 
Anglian  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  was  established  as  an  arch- 
bishopric by  Offa  (q.  v.)  in  rivalry  of  Canterbury.  The  town  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  from  Edward  II.,  and  returns  one  member 
to  parliament. 

Xiicin'ia  Gens  was  a  celebrated  plebeian  gens,  to  which  be- 
longed C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stole,  who  carried  the  measure 
throwing  open  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians,  and  who,  when 
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tribune,  brought  forward  the  rogation  to  restrict  each  citizen  to 
500  jugera,  or  about  333  acres,  of  the  public  land.  The  roga- 
tion was  adopted,  and  in  356  B.C.  L.  was  himself  convicted 
under  it.  The  L.  G.  attained  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  person 
of  L.  PtMius  Flavus,  a  Dacian  peasant,  who  by  the  favour  of 
the  Emperor  Galerius  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and 
made  governor  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  a.d.  307.  In  313  he 
married  Constantina,  sister  of  Constantine,  and,  by  defeating 
Maximinus,  became  sole  master  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  315, 
and  again  in  323  war  broke  out  between  Constantine  and  L., 
in  which  the  latter  was  completely  crushed.  He  was  "banished 
to  Thessalonica,  where  in  324  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  orders 
of  his  rival. 

Lic'tor  (from  Lat.  ligo, '  I  bind  ; '  he  who  binds  the  rods  or  the 
culprits)  was  an  attendant  granted  to  Roman  magistrates  of  the 
highest  rank,  as  a  sign  of  official  dignity.  The  lictors  boi^e  the 
Fasces  (q.  v.)  and  walked  in  single  file  before  the  magistrate, 
calling  out  to  the  people  to  make  way  for  him,  and  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him.  They  had  also  to  execute  sentences  of  judg- 
ment, to  bind  criminals  to  the  stake,  to  scourge,  and  to  behead 
them.  In  the  earliest  times  the  kings  had  twelve  lictors  ;  and, 
on  the  first  institution  of  the  consulship,  twelve  were  assigned  to 
each  consul.  In  the  city  the  axe  was  removed  from  the  fasces 
of  the  consul,  and  in  the  Comitia  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  people. 

Lidd'on,  Rev.  Henry  Parry,  D.  D. ,  D.  C.  L. ,  the  greatest 
living  preacher  in  the  English  Church,  born  in  1830,  studied  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  graduated  in  1 850,  became  John- 
son's theological  student  (1851),  and  having  taken  orders,  was 
Vice- Principal  of  Cuddesdon  Theological  College  (1854-59). 
He  was  made  a  canon  of  Salisbury  in  1864,  and  as  Bampton 
lecturer  (1866)  delivered  a  masterly  course  of  sermons.  The 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  (Oxf.  1867).  In  1870  he  was  advanced  to 
a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  same  year  became 
Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  As 
a  leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party,  L.  has  attended  several  of 
the  Bonn  conferences  of  the  'Old  Catholics,' and  in  1876  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  with  the  Greek  Church  by  a  visit  to  the 
revolted  provinces  of  Turkey.  He  is  the  author  of  Lenten 
Sermons,  Some  Words  for  God,  Sermons  Preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  Some  Elements  of  Religion. 

Liie.  The  uttering  of  a  L.  is  not  usually  punishable  by  law, 
unless  uttered  under  legal  procedure,  when  it  constitutes  the 
crime  oi  Perjury  (q.  v.). 

LieTjig,  Justus,  Freiherr  von,  a  celebrated  German 
chemist,  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  May  12,  1 803.  His  taste  for 
the  physical  sciences  early  showed  itself,  and  after  studying  suc- 
cessively at  Bonn  and  Eilangen,  he  obtained  in  1 822  a  stipend 
from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  enabled  him 
to  visit  Paris,  where  he  stayed  two  years  perfecting  his  know- 
ledge of  chemistry.  A  memoir  on  Fulminic  Acid,  presented  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  attracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt, 
who  introduced  the  young  chemist  to  Gay-Lussac,  Dumas,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  science,  and  who  by  his  influence 
obtained  for  L.  the  post  of  extraordinary  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Giessen  in  1824.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  ordinary  profes- 
sor in  the  university,  and  as  such  established  a  laboratory  for 
teaching  practical  chemistry,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 
This  laboratory  was  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  resort  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  here  has  been  the  model  to  other  like  institutions. 
In  1850  L.  succeeded  Gmelin  at  Heidelberg,  and  two  years  later 
removed  to  Munich,  where  he  performed  his  double  duties  as 
professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
till  his  death,  April  18,  1873.  His  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
chemist,  and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  that  branch  of  the  science 
known  as  organic  chemistry,  secured  him  many  honours.  In 
1845  Ludwig  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hessen,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  baron.  He  was  a  member  of  almost  all  the  scientific 
societies  in  Europe,  and  was  repeatedly  invited  to  fill  chairs  in 
England  and  other  countries.  The  latest  tribute  to  his  memory 
is  a  monument  at  Darmstadt,  unveiled  May  12,  1877,  the 
seventy-fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  L.'s  numerous  and 
valuable  researches  are  contained  in  some  three  hundred 
memoirs,  the  majority  of  which  are  published  in  the  Annaleii 
der  Clieniie  und  Pharmacie,  begun  by  him  and  Geiger  in  1832, 


and  in  the  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie  (9  vols.,  1837-64), 
which  he  compiled  together  with  Poggendorlf  of  Berlin.  His 
most  important  works  are — Die  organische  Chemie  in  ihrer  An- 
■wendung  aiif  Agricultur  (1840,  8th  ed.  1865),  Die  Thierchemie 
oder  organische  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendnng  auf  Physiologie  und 
Pathologic  (1842,  3d  ed.  1 846),  Grundsdtze  der  Agricultur 
Chemie  (1855),  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Landwirthschaft  (1856), 
Naturwissenschaftliche  Briefe  iiher  die  Moderne  Landwirthschaft 
(1859),  and  Suppe  fur  Sduglinge  (2d  ed.  1866).  The  most 
popular  of  his  writings  are  his  Chemische  Briefe  (1844),  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  of  Familiar  Letters  on  Chem- 
istry. They  are  charmingly  written,  and  were  published  with  a 
view  of  indicating  the  importance  of  studying  chemistry  as  a 
general  branch  of  education.  L.'s  life  work  has  done  more  than 
the  work  of  any  other  single  individual  in  directing  the  attention 
of  agriculturists,  physiologists,  and  pathologists  to  the  bearing 
of  chemistry  upon  their  special  departments.  The  animal  tissues, 
their  manner  of  deriving  material  from  the  nourishment  taken 
into  the  body,  and  their  decomposition,  were  investigated  by  him 
in  great  detail.  He  showed  the  source  of  animal  heat  to  be  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbon  present,  and  traced  back  the  carbon 
to  certain  kinds  of  food,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  oil.  Fat  he  attri- 
buted to  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  in  the  starch  and  sugar  of 
the  food — a  theory  which  met  with  powerful  opposition.  He 
analysed  flesh,  and  found  it  to  contain  kreatine,  lactic  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  inosinic  acid,  &c.,  and  discussed  the  chemical 
processes  of  respiration.  Though  some  of  his  theories  have  been 
proved  erroneous,  there  can  be  no  question  that  L.  gave  the 
sciences  intimately  related  to  the  chemistry  of  life  an  immense 
impetus,  and  that  in  his  discoveries,  and  in  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  these  discoveries,  be  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
chemist  of  the  19th  c. 

Liech'tenstein,  a  small  principality,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
the  Tyrol,  S.  by  the  Grisons,  and  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  Area,  60  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
8060.  It  is  very  mountainous,  excepting  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Rhine.  There  is  some  produce  of  wheat,  flax,  good  wine, 
and  cattle.  Vaduz  is  the  chief  town  with  a  pop.  of  921.  L.  is 
governed  by  an  annual  diet  of  representatives,  subject  to  a 
council  at  Vienna,  where  the  prince  usually  resides.  From 
mediatised  possessions  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony  the  prince 
derives  a  revenue  of  other  1,400,000  florins.  L.  was  the 
smallest  state  in  the  former  German  Confederation. 

lii^ge  (Germ.  Liiitich,  Flem.  LuiJi),  a  province  of  Belgium, 
is  surrounded  by  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Brabant, 
and  Limburg,  Dutch  Limburg,  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  Area, 
1117  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1875)  635,076  (nearly  all  Walloons  and 
Roman  Catholics).  It  is  drained  by  the  Maas,  which  receives 
on  the  right  the  Ourthe,  with  its  affluents  Ambleve  and  Weeze 
(or  Vesdre).  L.  is  occupied  in  the  S.  and  E.  with  offsets  of  the 
Ardennes,  some  peaks  reaching  2000  feet.  Herveland,  the 
fertile  district  N.  of  the  Weeze,  produces  butter  and  '  Limburg 
cheese '  in  great  quantity.  Cloth,  hardware,  machinery,  fire- 
arms, and  cannon  are  extensively  manufactured.  Of  mineral 
products,  iron  and  coal  abound  ;  and  copper,  lead,  zinc,  alum, 
and  several  kinds  of  stone  are  largely  worked. 

liidge,  the  capital,  the  most  picturesque  town  in  Belgium,  lies 
on  botli  sides  of  the  Maas,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ourthe,  55 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Brussels  by  rail.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
into  an  old  or  upper  quarter  with  narrow  streets,  and  a  new 
quarter  with  open  streets  and  squares.  The  river  is  spanned  by 
seventeen  bridges,  the  most  remarkable  being  Pont  des  Arches, 
the  Boverie  Bridge,  and  Pont  de  Val-Benoit.  There  are 
several  fine  churches,  among  which  are  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  completed  in  1557,  St.  James's  Church  (1014-1538),  a 
Gothic  building,  St.  Martin's,  where,  in  1246,  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  (q.  v.)  was  instituted,  St.  Bartholomew's,  built 
in  the  12th  c.  ;  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  consecrated 
in  979 ;  a  beautiful  palace  of  justice,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  prince-bishop  ;  a  university,  founded  in  181 7  ;  and  an  excel- 
lent school  of  mines.  On  an  overhanging  rock  lies  the  citadel, 
once  regarded  as  veiy  strong.  L.  has  a  large  trade,  and  its  chief 
industries  are  tanning,  and  the  making  of  cannon,  firearms,  glass, 
and  cloth.  Close  to  the  town  are  large  iron-mines  and  coal- 
pits. Pop.  (1871)  115,956.  ly.  (anc.  Leodicus  vicus,  'the 
people's  town'),  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  8th  c,  when  it 
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was  a  bishop's  see.  It  rapidly  increased,  and  its  rich  citizens 
sustained  constant  struggles  with  its  bishops,  in  which  they 
were  supported  by  France.  Cliarles  the  Bold,  in  connection 
with  the  bishop,  took  L.  in  1467,  demolished  its  walls,  and 
carried  off  its  cannon.  The  Archduke  Maximilian  I.  had 
twice  to  reduce  it  to  subjection.  In  Louis  XIV. 's  time  it 
was  several  times  taken  by  the  French,  and  in  1702  by  Marl- 
borough in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  At  the  Peace 
of  Luneville  (1801)  it  fell  to  France,  but  by  the  Vienna  Congress 
and  a  special  convention  (23d  March  1815)  was  attached  to 
Holland,  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  became  a  part  of 
Belgium.    See  Henaux,  Histoire  dn  Pays  de  L.  (Bruss.  1876). 

liieg'nitz,  (Slav.  '  the  town  on  the  marsh '),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  Silesia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwartz  and  Katzbach 
rivers,  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Breslau  by  rail.  It  was  fortified 
till  1758,  when  its  walls  were  turned  into  promenades,  and  it 
has  a  large  castle,  a  scientific  collection,  a  theatre,  several  cloth, 
leather,  and  tobacco  factories,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  vege- 
tables. Pop.  (1875)  31,442.  L.  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  L.  from  1 164  to  1675,  and  the  scene  of  victories  gained  by 
Friedrich  II.  over  the  Austrians,  15th  August  1760,  and  by 
Bliicher  over  the  French  in  1813. 

liien,  in  English  law,  is  the  legal  right  which  one  person  has 
to  hold  the  property  of  another  on  account  of  a  debt  due  by  the 
owner  of  the  property  to  the  holder  of  it.  Attorneys  and  solicitors 
have  a  L.  for  their  costs  over  the  deeds  and  other  documents  of 
their  clients.  Bankers  have  a  L.  over  the  shares  of  their  share- 
holders ;  factors  and  agents  over  the  property  of  their  principals  ; 
innkeepers  over  the  baggage  of  their  guests.  No  L.  can  be  exer- 
cised when  the  possession  of  the  property  has  been  wrongfully 
obtained  ;  nor  can  it  be  exercised  over  property  delivered  by  a 
bankrupt,  or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy.  Hypothec  (q.  v.) 
and  Retention  (q.  v.)  are  the  similar  terms  of  Scotch  law. 

Lierre,  or  Xiier  (Ledi),  a  town  in  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  at  the  junction  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Nethe, 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brussels  by  rail,  has  oil-mills  and  breweries, 
and  considerable  manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  knives, 
lace,  silk,  calico,  and  beet-sugar.    Pop.  (1875)  IS>6S9. 

liieuten'ant  (Fr.  lieu  tenant,  Lat.  locum  tenens,  '  one 
holding  place  for  another '),  a  subordinate  or  representative 
officer.  The  term  is  used  to  designate  junior  officers  in  all 
European  armies.  In  the  British  army  the  L.  holds  rank  im- 
mediately below  the  captain.  The  daily  pay  runs  from  los.  4d. 
in  the  Life  Guards  to  5s.  3d.  in  the  Royal  Marines,  which  is  also 
the  pay  of  sub-lieutenants  in  most  regiments.  In  the  Royal 
Navy  the  lieutenant  holds  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  captain 
in  the  army,  six  years'  service  and  the  passing  of  an  examination 
being  indispensable.  A  lieutenant  in  command  of  a  sea-going 
ship  draws  14s.  pd.  a  day  full  pay,  one  without  command  us. 
6d.,  a  sub-lieutenant  5s. 

Lieutenant,  Lord-,  of  a  county,  is  the  representative  there 
of  the  crown,  the  chief  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  medium  of 
communication  between  that  body  and  the  government.  He  has 
also  the  control  of  the  auxiliary  military  forces  ;  and,  having  the 
power  to  raise  them  and  grant  commissions  in  cases  of  rebellion, 
is  responsible  for  the  public  security  and  peace.  He  is  assisted 
by  permanent  deputy-lieutenants.  The  office  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  '  Commissions  of  array,'  which  empowered  a  chosen 
person  to  array  troops  in  each  county,  were  drawn  up  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  were  superseded  in  the  l6th  c.  by 
'  Commissions  of  lieutenancy.'  The  disputed  right  of  the  crown 
to  issue  these  commissions  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  civil 
war,  but  this  right  was  confirmed  at  the  Restoration  by  Parlia- 
ment, 14  Charles  II.,  cap.  3. 

Lieutenant,  Lord-,  of  Ireland,  the  Queen's  viceroy  in 
that  country.  The  office  is  usually  given  by  the  government  in 
power  to  a  political  supporter,  and  it  consequently  becomes 
vacant  with  a  change  in  the  Administration.  The  opinions  of 
the  Cabinet  regarding  matters  connected  with  his  government 
are  communicated  to  him  through  the  Home  Secretary.  He 
has  extensive  powers,  the  superintendence  of  justice,  and  the 
control  of  the  police.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland  acts  under  his  orders  if  necessary.  He  can  confer 
knighthood,  but  his  power  of  bestowing  other  preferments 
and  honours  is  limited  to  a  recommendation  to  the  crown. 
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He  has  the  assistance  of  a  privy  council.  Till  within  a  century 
ago  the  L.-L.  was  rarely  in  Ireland,  but  now  he  resides  princi- 
pally at  Dublin  Castle,  where  he  holds  a  viceregal  court,  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  which  he  is  allowed  ;^20,ooo  a  year.  In 
his  occasional  absence  lord  justices  are  appointed. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel,  the  title  of  the  responsible  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  in  the  British  army.  The  superior  post 
of  colonel  of  the  regiment,  excepting  in  the  artillery  and  engineers, 
where  the  colonel  is  the  real  commander,  is  a  lucrative  but  merely 
honorary  appointment,  usually  held  by  a  general.  The  number 
of  lieutenant-colonels  on  full  pay  in  the  army  was  564  in  1876, 
their  daily  pay  varying  from  29s.  2d.  in  the  Life  Guards  to  17s. 
in  the  Marines.  In  the  same  year  there  were  529  lieutenant- 
colonels  in  the  auxiliary  forces. 

Lieutenant-General,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  four  grades 
of  generals  in  the  British  Army.  In  1876  there  were  138 
lieutenant-generals  in  the  army  list.  In  France  'lieutenant- 
general  du  royaume'  was  a  title  given  to  a  temporary  regent. 
Louis-Philippe  was  thus  designated  before  he  accepted  the  crown 
in  1830. 

Life,  the  expression  applied  in  physiology  to  indicate  the 
sum-total  of  the  functions  which  mark  the  active  state  of  organic 
things.  What  L.  in  its  essential  principle  is,  we  do  not  know  ; 
and  definitions  of  L.  are  useless  from  our  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  condition  we  attempt  to  define.  Recent  biological 
speculations  have  tended  to  connect  L.  with  protoplasm  as  a 
property  of  that  substance.  This  idea  is  very  far  removed  from 
demonstration,  and  so  long  as  chemical  and  physical  forces  of 
themselves  fail  to  produce  L.  or  vital  action,  so  long  must  the 
biologist  reasonably  regard  L.  as  an  independent  force  or  prin- 
ciple, which  invests  matter,  but  is  yet  not  of  it.  See  Proto- 
plasm and  Vitality. 

Life,  in  Law,  is  presumed  to  extend  to  100  years. 

Life,  Mean  Duration  of,  at  a  given  age,  is  the  average 
length  of  life  enjoyed  by  a  given  number  of  persons  who  are  of 
that  age.  Thus,  if  n  be  the  number  of  persons  of  the  same  given 
age  at  a  given  time,  «]  the  number  left  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year,  the  number  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  and  so  on, 
then  evidently  the  number  of  those  who  have  died  during  the  first 
year  is  n  -  Wj.  These  may  be  assumed  to  enjoy  each  half  a  year 
of  life  ;  and  hence,  since  n  —  wj  live  half  a  year  and  n-y  a  whole 
year,  the  n  enjoy,  in  the  first  year  of  calculation,  an  aggregate  of 
«i  -t-  i  («  —  «i)  =  ^  («  -t-  «j)  years.  Similarly,  in  second,  third, 
&c.,  years,  they  enjoy  \  («i  -I-  n.^,  \  («2  -h  wg),  &c.  The  sum  of 
these  until  none  is  left  surviving,  gives  the  aggregate  number  of 
years  enjoyed  by  the  n  persons  ;  and  consequently,  this  sum 
divided  by  n  gives  the  average  life  of  each  individual.  It  is  re- 
presented by  the  series 

I '  «i  +  -H  "3  +  •  •  • 
2  n 
The  M.  D.  of  L.  is  practically  found  from  tables  of  mortality, 
which  give,  out  of  a  certain  number  bom,  the  number  of  those 
left  at  each  successive  birthday.  On  account  of  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  the  tables,  and  also  because  of  the  assumption 
that  those  who  die  in  any  one  year  die  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year  (an  assumption  the  more  correct  the  greater 
the  number  involved  in  the  calculation),  the  results  cannot  of 
course  be  regarded  as  mathematically  correct. 

Life'boat,  a  boat  of  peculiar  construction  designed  to  rescue 
shipwrecked  persons.  The  essential  qualities  of  a  L.  are — 
(l)  Extra  buoyancy,  (2)  great  lateral  stability  or  resistance  to 
upsetting,  (3)  speed  against  a  heavy  sea,  (4)  immediate  discharge 
of  water,  (5)  self-righting  if  upset,  (6)  ample  space  for  pa.ssengers 
and  crew,  and  (7)  facility  of  transport  along  the  shore  and  in 
launching.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  no  L.  existed  combining 
all  these  qualities,  while  in  June  1S77  there  were  266  stations 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  National 
L.  Institution,  thoroughly  equipped  with  its  excellent  lifeboats 
and  other  life-saving  apparatus. 

The  first  L.  was  invented  in  17S0  (patented  1785)  by  Lionel 
Luken,  a  London  coachbuilder.  Extra  buoyancy  was  obtained 
by  bands  of  cork  and  air-cases,  and  an  iron  keel  served  for 
ballast.  This  L.,  notwithstanding  its  merits,  received  little 
attention ;  and  not  till  1789  was  the  need  for  providing  a  boat 
for  saving  life  in  tempestuous  weather  forcibly  brought  home  to 
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the  public  mind.  In  September  of  that  year  the  ship  'Adventure' 
was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in  view  of  crowds  on  shore 
only  300  yards  distant,  and  the  whole  crew  perished  for  want  of 
means  to  succour  them.  A  subscription  was  forthwith  started 
by  gentlemen  in  the  district,  and  a  premium  offered  for  the  best 
L.  Henry  Greathead,  of  S.  Shields,  was  thereafter  intrusted 
with  the  construction  of  a  L.  which  was  to  combine  the  several 
advantages  of  the  leading  competition  boats.  This  L.,  which 
had  great  curvature  of  keel  and  bottom,  raking  stem  and  stern, 
with  30  inches  of  sheer,  and  internal  lining  and  external  fender 
of  cork,  was  launched  in  January  1790,  and  by  the  year  1804 
thirty-one  such  lifeboats  had  been  built  and  300  lives  saved. 
Notwithstanding  their  deficiencies,  as  inability  to  discharge 
water  and  to  right  when  upset,  Greathead's  lifeboats  practically 
remained  the  chief  protection  of  our  coasts  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  In  December  1849  the  upsetting  of  the  South  Shields' 
L.,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  twenty  pilots,  created  a  fresh  and 
energetic  movement  to  provide  lifeboats  more  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  a  premium  of  100  guineas  was  offered  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  for  an  improved  L.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  Beeching  of  Yarmouth,  whose  L.,  improved  and  modified, 
constitutes  the  L.  adopted  by  the  Royal  National  L.  Institution, 
which  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  recognised  qua- 
lities of  a  L.  The  form  is  that  of  a  whale-boat,  sides  straight, 
raking  stem  and  stern,  with  a  long  flat  floor  amidships,  the 
whole  being  diagonally  built  of  fir  and  copper-fastened.  The 
most  common  dimensions  are — length,  33  feet ;  breadth  of  beam, 
8  feet ;  and  inside  depth,  3  feet  4  inches.  This  size  pulls  ten  oars 
double-banked.  Extra  buoyancy  is  obtained  by  means  of  large 
air-cases  in  the  extremes,  and  by  others  in  the  sides.  The  self- 
ejection  of  water  is  provided  for  by  six  relieving-tubes  in  the 
deck,  closed  with  self-acting  valves  which  freely  admit  of  the 
egress  of  water,  but  obstruct  its  entrance  from  below.  These 
tubes  free  the  L.  of  water  in  twenty  or  thirty  seconds.  For 
ballast,  which  increases  stability,  gives  additional  weight,  and 
enables  the  boat  to  make  headway  in  a  heavy  sea,  an  iron  keel 
of  about  9  cwt.  and  about  the  same  weight  of  cork  packed  in 
cases  under  the  water-tight  deck  are  provided.  Should  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  be  stove  in,  the  cork-cases  would  keep  her 
afloat.  Self-righting  is  secured  by  considerable  sheer  of  gunwale, 
the  air-tight  chambers  in  the  bow  and  stem,  the  cork  ballast, 
and  the  keel.  When  upset,  the  L.  is  buoyed  up  by  the  end  air- 
chambers,  but  the  ballast  and  keel  place  her  in  the  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  which  is  destroyed  immediately  the  keel 
heels  to  one  side  of  the  perpendicular,  and  then  in  virtue  of  her 
centre  of  gravity  the  L.  rights  herself,  and  the  water  escapes 
through  the  relieving-tubes.  The  annexed  diagram  represents  a 
cross-section  of  the  foregoing  L.,  showing  the  arrangements 
amidships.  A  A  are  the  side  air-cases,  B  B  the  relieving-tubes, 
C  C  the  cork  ballast,  D  the  keel,  E  E  the  watertight  deck, 
F  a  thwart,  G  a  scuttle  for  ventilation  and  fitted  with  a  pump  to 
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Seciion  of  Lifeboat. 

discharge  water  leaking  beneath  the  deck.  The  L.  carriage  of 
the  Royal  National  L.  Institution  is  admirably  adapted  for  trans- 
porting the  L.  along  the  shore,  and  for  launching  her  on  a  level 
keel  with  her  crew  seated  ready  for  rowing. 

Of  late  years  an  important  addition  in  the  form  of  collapsible 
boats,  invented  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Berthon,  of  Romsey,  Hants,  has 
been  made  to  the  means  of  saving  life  at  sea.  The  frame,  of 
Canada  elm,  is  composed  of  the  keelson  with  stem  and  stern 
posts  attached,  and  on  each  side,  jointed  by  a  peculiar  chain- 
hinge,  are  four  longitudinal  flat  curved  timbers.  Externally  and 
internally  the  frame  is  covered  with  a  skin  of  specially  prepared 
soft  and  pliable  canvas,  which  the  curved  timbers  divide  into 
water-tight  compartments,  thereby  localising  the  effect  of  frac- 
ture. In  collapsing,  the  timbers  arrange  themselves  in  parallel 
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planes  on  each  side  of  the  keelson.  A  boat  32  feet  long  and  11 
feet  broad,  capable  of  holding  100  men,  can  be  compressed  into 
two  feet  of  breadth.  British  troop-ships  and  men-of-war  are 
supplied  with  these  boats,  which  are  stowed  away  at  the  ships' 
sides,  and  may  be  expanded  and  lowered  with  crew  on  board 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  Royal  National  L.  Institution  was  founded  in  1824, 
and  up  to  1876  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  23,790  lives. 
It  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  addi- 
tions are  annually  being  made  to  the  number  of  L.  stations 
under  their  management,  while  rewards  are  given  to  the  several 
crews  engaged  in  saving  life.  See  R.  Lewis,  History  of  the  L. 
and  its  Work  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1877),  and  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  Storm- 
Warriors  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1875). 

Life  Estate,  in  English  law,  is  an  interest  for  a  life — either 
the  life  of  the  owner  or  of  a  third  party — in  real  property.  The 
right  entitles  the  owner  to  use  and  enjoy  the  subject  without 
wasting  its  substance,  or  salva  rei  substantia,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Roman  law.  When  in  land,  a  L.  E.  is  Free- 
hold (q.  v.).  The  analogous  term  of  Scotch  law  is  Life- 
rent (q.  v.). 

Life-Guards,  the  two  senior  regiments  in  the  British  house- 
hold cavalry,  superseded  in  1783  four  troops  of  Horse  Grenadiers 
raised  from  the  gentry  in  1660,  1661,  1693,  and  1702,  for  the 
sovereign's  personal  defence.  They  served  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
did  brilliant  service  at  Waterloo.  The  men  are  still  carefully 
selected,  and  form  a  splendid  body  of  soldiers.  The  daily  pay 
of  a  private  is  2s.  o^d.,  or  twice  that  of  a  private  in  the  infantry 
of  the  line.  The  uniform  is  scarlet,  with  steel  helmets  and 
cuirass.  This  useless  and  cumbrous  armour  only  dates  from 
1815.  The  strength  of  each  regiment  in  1876  was  27  officers, 
64  non-commissioned  officers,  and  343  rank  and  file,  with  275 
horses  (black). 

Life  Insurance.    See  Insurance. 

Life'rent,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  analogous  to  that  of  Life 
Estate  (q.  v.)  in  English  law.  The  proprietor  of  the  subject  is 
called  the  Fiar  (q.  v.)  ;  the  subject  is  called  the  Fee  (q.  v.),  and 
the  temporary  possessor,  the  Liferenter.  The  legal  liferents  are 
Terce  and  Courtesy.    See  these  articles. 

Life-Saving  Appara'tus.  Under  this  head  are  mentioned 
the  principal  contrivances,  other  than  the  Lifeboat  (q.  v.),  that 
have  been  designed  for  saving  life  at  sea.  A  description  of  the 
machine  used  for  rescuing  persons  from  buildings  on  fire  is  given 
under  FiRE  Escape.  In  the  United  Kingdom  hundreds  of  lives 
are  annually  saved  from  stranded  vessels  by  means  of  a  rope 
thrown  out  from  the  shore  with  a  hawser  attached.  To  Sergeant, 
afterwards  Lieutenant  Bell,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first 
proposed,  in  1 791,  the  employment  of  a  mortar  to  project  a 
shell  carrying  a  deep-sea  line  ;  but  the  first  to  carry  the  idea 
into  successful  operation  in  1807  was  Captain  Manby,  R.N. 
His  apparatus  was  adopted  in  181 1  for  the  coastguard  service, 
and  till  a  few  years  ago  was  regularly  issued  to  the  various 
stations,  now  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Several 
improvements  and  modifications  have  been  effected  since  its 
adoption,  and  at  present  the  service-pattern  consists  of  a  24-pr. 
oblong  shot  which  is  fired  from  a  5^  in.  mortar.  Four  holes 
are  drilled  in  the  shot  for  the  reception  of  fuses,  and  projecting 
from  its  base  is  an  iron  bolt  terminating  in  an  eye  through 
which  a  2  feet  plaited  hide  thong  is  passed.  The  fuses  emit  a 
bright  light  illuminating  the  path  of  the  projectile  and  enabling 
those  on  shore  to  correct  wrong  elevation.  The  thong  serves 
to  connect  a  deep-sea  line  to  the  shot  and  preserves  tlie  rope 
from  injury  from  the  flash  of  the  mortar.  The  line  is  coiled  up 
in  a  tub  or  box  close  to  the  mortar,  so  as  to  run  out  without 
check.  The  charge  is  12  oz.,  and  the  maximum  range  of  the 
projectile  400  yards,  which  is  seldom  attained,  owing  to  the  force 
of  the  wind  against  which  it  has  almost  invariably  to  be  projected. 
Manby's  shot  has  been  almost  superseded  by  rockets  which  pos- 
sess several  advantages  over  it  for  canying  a  line.  They  are 
more  portable,  and  as  they  are  self-illuminating,  fuses  are  unne- 
cessary ;  the  angle  of  elevation  in  firing  is  also  much  less  than 
with  the  mortar,  and  less  rope  is  consequently  required.  In  1865 
the  life-saving  rocket  designed  by  Colonel  Boxer  (which  is  here 
shown  in  section,  together  witTi  the  mode  of  attaching  the  line 
to  the  stick),  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  preference 
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to  Mr.  Dennett's  rockets,  which  had  previously  been  used 
at  some  stations.  The  Boxer  rocket  is  a  compound  one,  and 
contains  two  rockets  embedded  in  an  inflam- 
mable composition  and  separated  by  a  partition, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  metal  cylinder  and 
secured  to  a  stick.  It  is  fired  with  a  detonating 
tube,  or  port  fire  and  fuse,  from  a  tripod  stand  at 
an  elevation  of  35°  or  thereby.  The  ignition  of 
the  first  rocket  carries  the  projectile  to  a  little 
beyond  thf  highest  point  of  its  trajectory,  and  at 
this  point  the  second  is  calculated  to  explode, 
giving  an  additional  impulse  without  undue  strain 
on  the  line.  The  French  Societi  de  Saiivetage 
practise  Delvigne's  system  of  firing  a  steel  bolt 
from  a  small  cannon,  swivel  gun,  or  musket, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  wrecked  ship. 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing  plans  of  estab- 
lishing a  communication  with  a  stranded  vessel, 
the  sling  life-buoy  invented  by  Lieutenant  Kisbee 
is  generally  employed.  Like  other  life-buoys,  it 
is  annular  and  composed  of  cork,  and  in  addition 
it  has  appended  a  pair  of  short  canvas  breeches. 
By  means  of  the  line  thrown  out  to  the  ship  the 
crew  haul  out  a  hawser,  with  the  sling  life-buoy 
suspended  from  it  by  a  block,  and  tackle  for 
pulling  the  life-buoy  to  and  fro.  When  the  hawser 
and  tackle  are  properly  secured  to  a  mast,  and 
one  of  the  crew  enters  the  sling  life-buoy,  the 
signal  is  given  to  draw  him  ashore.  That  being 
accomplished,  the  life-buoy  is  again  pulled  out  to 
the  ship,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  are  in 
like  manner  severally  rescued.  With  the  L.-S.  A. 
of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Adamson  a  double  line 
of  communication  is  at  once  established,  and  the 
work  for  those  on  board  the  ship  greatly  lessened. 
They  employ  a  cone  block  shot,  fired  from  a 
mortar,  to  carry  the  double  line.  In  1875  there  were  289 
stations  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  equipped  with 
L.-S.  A.,  and  during  the  previous  five  years  they  were  instru- 
mental in  saving  1740  lives.  Other  contrivances  for  saving 
life  are  generally  carried  on  shipboard,  as  life-rafts,  life-buoys, 
and  mattresses  formed  of  a  waterproof  covering  packed  with 
cork,  and  other  appliances  either  inflated  or  capable  of  inflation 
so  as  to  support  an  individual  in  water.  There  are  seve- 
ral forms  of  tubular  life-rafts  made  of  metal  tubes  connected 
with  girders.  In  midsummer  of  1867  three  men  voluntarily 
crossed  from  New  York  to  Southampton  under  sail  on  a 
tubular  raft  of  inflated  canvas.  Mr.  Stockwell's  recently  in- 
vented life-saving  vessel  presents  advantages  in  stability  and 
freeboard  over  others  of  its  class.  It  is  constructed  of  an  annular 
metal  cylinder,  20  feet  across,  and  spanned  by  an  open  sparred 
deck.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  fitted  up  as  a  cabin,  proper 
ventilation  being  attended  to.  Seats  are  arranged  round  the 
tube  for  holding  provisions,  and  all  the  appurtenances  neces- 
sary for  navigation  are  provided.  The  vessel  is  carried  above 
deck  amidships  on  iron  ways  which  can  be  lengthened  so  that 
in  launching  it  may  clear  the  ship's  side.  An  important  addition 
to  L.-S.  A.  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Merrimen  of  New 
York,  who  has  designed  a  vulcanised  indiarubber  dress  which 
covers  the  whole  body,  the  face  excepted.  It  is  in  two  pieces, 
which  join,  watertight,  at  the  waist ;  and  in  the  hood,  Ijreast, 
back,  and  upper  legs  are  air  chambers,  and  tubes,  provided  with 
stop-valves,  to  inflate  them.  Numerous  public  exhibitions  in 
proof  of  the  value  and  utility  of  this  dress  have  been  given,  on 
behalf  of  the  inventor,  by  Captain  Paul  Boyton.  In  June  1875, 
he  paddled  himself,  clad  in  the  dress,  across  the  English 
Channel,  from  Cape  Grisnez  to  the  South  Foreland. 

liiff'ey,  a  river  of  Ireland,  some  80  miles  long,  rising  in  the 
Kippure  Mountain,  county  Wicklow,  at  a  spot  1 715  feet  above 
the  sea  :  flows  first  S.W.  then  N.E.  through  Kildare,  and  W. 
through  Dublin  county,  passing  the  city  of  Dublin  before  enter- 
ing Dublin  Bay. 

Liff'ord  (Irish  Ga.<A.  Lcithbhcan,  'the  grey  water'),  a  decayed 
market-town  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  at  the  point  where  the  Mourne 
and  Finn  form  the  river  Foyle,  15  miles  S  S.W.  of  Londonderry 
by  rail.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Columba.  L.  is  given  in  the  census  of  1 87 1  as  a 
suburb  of  Strabane  (q.v.)  in  Tyrone. 


Lig'ature,  the  term  applied  in  Surgery  to  the  thread  tied 
round  a  vessel  to  arrest  the  circulation.  The  L.  is  used  to  stop 
hemorrhage  after  an  accident  or  operation,  or  to  stop  the  cir- 
culation through  an  aneurismal  tumour.  The  later  Roman 
surgeons  employed  it,  but  it  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  red-  hot 
knives,  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  boiling  pitch  or 
molten  lead  to  the  bleeding  surface,  being  employed  instead. 
In  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.  the  use  of  the  L.  was  revived  by 
Ambrose  Pare.  It  was  not  until  1 761  that  Sharpe,  surgeon 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  advocated  its  employment  in  this  country 
as  a  mode  of  arresting  hfemorrhage,  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  ligatures  most  commonly  in  use  consist  of  strong  hempen 
or  silk  threads,  but  catgut  and  horse-hair  are  also  used.  The 
occlusion  of  arteries  by  means  of  Acupressure  (q.  v.)  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson.  Carbolised  ligatures, 
according  to  the  method  of  Professor  Lister,  are  now  generally 
adopted,  and  those  made  of  catgut  may  be  left  in  the  wound 
without  causing  irritation,  as  they  are  eventually  absorbed. 

Light  is  that  form  of  radiant  energy  which  is  sensible  to  our 
organs  of  vision.  Certain  bodies  have  the  power  of  always 
emitting  L.,  others  again  have  no  such  power  inherent  in  them- 
selves, and  when  seen  are  seen  by  borrowed  L.  The  former, 
including  the  sun,  the  stars,  some  meteors,  probably  comets,  and 
matter  generally  in  a  state  of  combustion,  are  called  luminous ; 
the  latter  non-luminous.  Non-luminous  bodies  differ  greatly  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  act  to  L.  which  falls  upon  them.  Some 
which  are  called  transparent  permit  the  greater  portion  of  the 
L.  to  pass  right  through  ;  others,  known  as  opaque,  permit  none 
to  pass  ;  while  others,  distinguished  as  translucent,  subtrans- 
Iticent,  semi-opaque,  &c.,  occupy  intermediate  positions.  They 
all  reflect  or  throw  back  a  portion  of  the  incident  L.  ;  and  it  is 
this  reflected  L.  which  gives  to  each  object  its  peculiar  colour. 
The  ordinary  white  solar  L.  is,  as  is  well  known,  heterogeneous, 
being  composed  of  rays  of  various  colours.  These,  whose  resul- 
tant effect  upon  the  retina  produces  originally  the  sensation  of 
tuhite,  are  before  reflection  absorbed  by  the  body  in  different 
proportions,  so  that  the  resultant  effect  of  the  reflected  rays  is  a 
colour-sensation  other  than  white.  Thus  a  red  body  is  red  be- 
cause it  absorbs  the  blue  rays  ;  a  blue  body  blue  because  it  ab- 
sorbs the  red  rays.  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  a  body  viewed  in  homogeneous  L.,  in  rays  of  red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  or  violet,  appears,  if  it  be  not  fluorescent,  of  that 
colour  (see  Fluorescence).  From  experience  we  learn  that 
L.  travels  in  straight  lines  as  long  as  it  keeps  in  the  same  homo- 
geneous medium  ;  but  that,  when  it  enters  another  medium  of 
different  density,  any  other  transparent  body  in  fact,  it  is  in 
general  refracted,  and  pursues  a  new  course,  which  is  also  rectili- 
near as  long  as  the  ray  remains  in  the  new  medium.  See 
Optics,  where  the  experimental  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction 
are  discussed  in  detail.  L.  then  travels  in  straight  lines,  but 
further  it  travels  with  a  measurable  finite  velocity.  This  fact 
was  discovered  and  the  velocity  first  measured  by  the  Danish 
astronomer  Romer  in  1676.  He  observed  that  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  occurred  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later, 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter,  than 
the  calculated  time  ;  and  this  discrepancy  was  only  explicable 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  L.  took  about  16  minutes  16  seconds  to 
cross  the  earth's  orbit.  The  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  is  not 
quite  92,000,000  miles,  which  gives  187,000  miles  per  second  as 
the  velocity  of  L.  Bradley's  discovery  of  the  Aberration  (q,  v.) 
of  the  stars  aftords  another  source  from  which  to  deduce  the 
value  of  this  velocity,  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  earth's 
orbital  velocity  per  second  that  the  tangent  of  2o"-5  does  to 
unity.  From  these  data,  the  value  comes  out  185,000  miles  per 
second.  The  velocity  of  L.,  however,  may  be  and  has  been 
measured  directly  by  terrestrial  experiments  ;  and  the  results 
agree  closely  with  the  above.  The  late  French  physicists, 
Fizeau  and  Foucault,  attacked  the  problem  in  two  totally  differ- 
ent manners,  and  deduced  185,000  and  191,000  miles  per  second 
respectively.  They  applied  their  methods  to  find  the  velocity 
of  L.  in  water,  and  proved  that  its  velocity  is  less  in  the  denser 
medium,  a  result  which  once  for  all  decided  between  the  claims 
of  the  rival  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  L.  These  are 
known  respectively  as  the  emission  and  undulatory  theories. 
The  former  regards  L.  as  material,  as  being  made  up  of  minute 
corpuscles,  projected  with  great  velocity  from  the  luminous 
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source.  The  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained upon  this  hypothesis  by  supposing  the  corpuscles  to  take 
that  path  between  two  given  points  which  in  the  circumstances 
is  traversed  in  the  least  time,  provided  the  further  assumption 
be  made  that  L.  travels  faster  in  the  denser  medittm.  This 
theory  then,  which,  though  supported  by  the  authority  of  New- 
ton, is  quite  at  variance  with  experiment,  must  be  abandoned. 
Even  before  this  decisive  experiment  of  Foucault,  the  corpus- 
cular hypothesis,  like  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  in 
the  days  of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  was  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  tenable.  The  numerous  assumptions  which 
had  to  be  made  to  account  for  the  simpler  phenomena,  the 
increasing  and  utterly  unmanageable  complexity  of  these  when 
the  higher  truths  of  experiment  had  to  be  dealt  with,  were  con- 
demnatory of  the  emission  theory  to  the  scientific  mind.  The 
constant  velocity  of  L.  could  not  plausibly  be  reconciled  with 
the  corpuscular  theory,  except  upon  some  such  assumption  as 
suggested  by  Arago,  that  a  luminous  body  projected  light-par- 
ticles with  different  velocities,  but  that  only  those  which  tra- 
velled with  a  certain  definite  velocity  were  capable  of  affecting 
our  organs  of  vision.  Each  particle  must  be  endowed  with  a 
different  property  according  to  its  colour  sensation ;  and  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  require  the  possibility  of  transmut- 
ing one  particle  into  another  of  a  different  kind.  To  account 
for  Diffraction  (q.  v.)  and  Interference  (q.  v.),  Newton  had  to 
suppose  the  light-corpuscles  to  suffer  attraction  and  repulsion 
when  passing  close  past  the  edge  of  a  body ;  and  to  explain 
the  colours  of  thin  plates,  which  were  discovered  by  him  (see 
Newton's  Rings),  he  was  forced  to  endow  his  corpuscles  with 
peculiar  properties,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  sometimes  in  a 
fit  of  easy  transmission,  at  other  times  in  a  fit  of  easy  reflection. 
Further  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  Polarisation  (q.  v.)  are 
quite  inexplicable  upon  the  emission  theory,  except,  of  course, 
other  arbitrary  assumptions  be  made  respecting  the  physical 
properties  of  the  corpuscles — a  method  which  may  be  made  to 
explain  anything,  but  is  wholly  unscientific,  and  restrains  instead 
of  advances  knowledge.  No  such  necessity  for  continually  re- 
building the  foundations,  so  to  speak,  of  the  theory  appears  in 
the  undulatory  hypothesis,  which  has  been  gradually  developed 
since  the  time  of  Huyghens  the  Dutch  physicist,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  enunciate  it  in  anything  resembling  i's  pre- 
sent form.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  L.  is  a  form  of  energy 
which  is  transmitted  in  undulations  and  with  a  finite  constant 
velocity  through  the  space-pervading  ether.  The  only  assump- 
tions are  that  this  ether  acts  to  light  as  an  elastic  solid,  and  that 
the  particles  are  set  into  vibrations  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray  of  light,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  waves  in  a  manner  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  production  of  waves  along  a  stretched  rope. 
See  Undulatory  Theory,  where  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
undulations  are  more  fully  treated  of.  L.  we  have  defined  as  a 
form  of  radiant  energy ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  form.  It  is 
known  that  the  sun  emits  other  than  light-rays,  which  are  com- 
monly called  heat-rays  and  actinic-rays.  These  three  forms  differ 
in  nothing  essential.  They  differ  only  as  long  waves  differ  from 
short  waves.  The  undulations  which  constitute  radiant  heat  are 
too  long  to  affect  our  organs  of  vision  ;  the  actinic  rays  consist 
of  waves  too  short.  They  all,  heat,  light,  and  actinic  rays, 
travel  in  straight  lines  with  the  same  velocity  ;  they  are  re- 
flected and  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  ;  and  they  all 
suffer  polarisation,  plane,  circular,  and  elliptical.  No  body  is 
inherently  luminous  which  is  not  heated  to  a  high  temperature  ; 
and  the  rays  of  L.  which  it  emits  are  due  to  the  direct  transfer- 
ence to  the  luminiferous  ether  of  the  vibratory  energy  of  the 
molecules.  The  molecules  of  a  heated  gas  vibrate  to  a  certain 
wave  length,  exactly  as  a  tuning-fork  vibrates  to  a  certain  note  ; 
and  hence  a  glowing  gas,  if  not  too  condensed,  gives  forth  rays 
of  a  definite  wave-length,  which  produce  a  definite  colour-sensa- 
tion upon  the  retina.  In  a  very  condensed  gas  or  solid,  the 
vibrating  molecules  do  not  vibrate  freely,  and  the  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  rays  of  different  wave  lengths,  which  give  a  composite 
light,  and  continuous  spectrum  when  viewed  through  a  prism. 
(See  Spectrum  Analysis.)  The  same  medium  which  trans- 
mits these  forms  of  radiant  energy  is  also  probably  the  seat  of 
those  electric  and  magnetic  actions  which  still  await  explanation. 
In  the  various  text-books  of  physics,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
L.  are  described  and  explained  ;  but  for  the  more  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  theory,  reference  should  be  made  to  Lloyd's  Theory 
of  Light  (3d  ed.  1873),  and  Airy's  Undulatory  Theory  (1870). 


Light,  Law  regarding.  The  right  to  have  light  when  it 
interferes  with  the  convenience  of  a  neighbour,  is  in  English 
law  a  kind  of  Easement  (q.  v.),  and  in  Scotch  law  a  kind  of 
Servitude  (q.  v.).  In  England  and  in  Ireland  the  right  may  be 
acquired  by  twenty  years'  prescription.  Thus,  if  one  proprietor 
build  on  the  edge  of  his  ground,  the  conterminous  proprietor 
cannot,  after  twenty  years  without  building,  build  so  as  to  ob- 
scure the  light  of  the  first  builder.  A  right  of  prospect  is  not, 
however,  recognised  in  English  law,  as  it  is  by  the  Roman.  In 
Scotland,  a  proprietor's  right  to  build  on  his  own  ground  cannot 
fall  by  prescription.    It  can  only  do  so  by  written  agreement. 

liight'er,  an  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  chiefly  used  in  lighten- 
ing or  unloading  large  vessels. 

Light'foot,  John,  D.D.,  a  great  English  Orientalist,  born 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  March  19  or  29,  1602,  was 
educated  at  Morton  Green,  in  Cheshire,  and  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  became  assistant-master  in  Repton  School,  Derby- 
shire, and,  having  taken  orders,  received  the  curacy  of  Norton, 
Shropshire,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sir  Rowland 
Cotton,  his  instructor  in  Hebrew.  In  1628  he  was  presented 
to  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  1631  to  Ashley,  and  here 
he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  v/hen,  having  come  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  he  was 
made  minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Master  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  rector  of  Great  Manden,  Herts.  He  be- 
came D.D.  (1652),  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  (1653), 
at  the  Restoration  sat  in  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.  v.),  and  re- 
ceived a  prebend  of  Ely,  where  he  died,  6th  December  1675. 
L.,  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Rabbinical  literature, 
published,  besides  sermons,  thirteen  different  works,  which  have 
been  edited  in  a  collected  form  by  John  Strype  (2  vols.  Amst. 
1684,  with  a  Life  prefixed) ;  by  Leusden  (3  vols.  Utrecht,  1699) ; 
and  by  Pitman  (13  vols.  Lond.  1822-23)  >  while  the  best-known 
of  them,  his  Horte  Hebraicce  et  Talmiidicce,  has  been  separately 
edited  by  R.  Gandell  (4  vols.  Oxf.  1859). — Joseph  Barker  L., 
D.D.,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian,  was  born  at 
Liverpool  in  1828,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  185 1  as  Senior  Classic  and  Chan- 
cellor's Medallist.  In  1853  he  was  Norrisian  University  prize- 
man, was  appointed  Tutor  of  Trinity  College  (1857),  Hulsean 
Professor  of  Divinity  (1861),  examining  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1868),  canon  of  St.  Paul's  (1871),  and  one 
of  the  deputy  clerks  of  the  closet  to  Her  Majesty  (1875).  L.  is 
the  author  of  very  learned  editions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Clement  of  Rome  (1869),  a  work  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the 
New  Testament  (1871),  and  many  contributions  to  journals,  of 
which  the  most  notable  are  his  papers  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  (1874-75)  on  'Supernatural  Religion.' 

Lighfhouse,  a  building  erected  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
coast  from  which  a  light  is  shown  at  night  to  warn  and  guide 
mariners,  and  to  serve  as  a  landmark  by  day.  The  term  pharo- 
logy  is  descriptive  of  the  modern  system  of  L.  economy  which 
also  comprises  lightships,  beacons,  buoys,  fog-signals,  and  land- 
marks. Lighthouses  are  necessarily  placed  in  exposed  posi- 
tions— on  bold  headlands,  islands,  isolated,  and  sunken  rocks, 
low  promontories,  and  shifting  sandbanks  —  each  requiring 
structures  specially  designed  to  meet  the  varied  requirements 
of  their  sites.  Ordinary  stations  have  a  tower  and  dwell- 
ings for  the  keepers,  and  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
the  principal  difference  being  in  the  size  and  height  of  the 
tower,  and  the  kind  of  lighting  apparatus  employed.  Those 
towers  which  have  been  erected  in  the  open  sea  on  isolated 
wave-swept  rocks  or  reefs,  whether  viewed  as  to  the  dan- 
gers encountered  and  difficulties  overcome  in  their  erection — 
their  fitness  for  the  unique  sites  they  occupy,  the  solidity  of 
their  construction  giving  the  maximum  of  strength  with  the 
minimum  of  material,  or  the  severely  simple  grace  and  beauty 
of  their  outlines — are  not  only  triumphs  of  engineering,  but  are 
among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  modern  architecture.  The 
most  important  of  those  sea-girt  towers  are  Smeaton's  Eddy- 
stone,  Stevenson's  Bell  Rock,  and  mc^  recently  Alan  Steven- 
son's Skerryvore,  James  Walker's  Bishop  and  Wolff  Rocks,  and 
Messrs.  Stevenson's  Dhu  Heartach  and  Chicken's  Rock  light- 
houses, information  as  to  some  of  which  will  be  found  under 
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their  separate  heads.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  only  to 
refer  to  the  apparatus  for  directing  the  rays  proceeding  from  the 
radiant  to  the  horizon — the  lamps  and  their  fuel — the  distinc- 
tions or  characteristics,  and  the  lanterns. 

The  first  L.  towers  had  on  their  summits  grates  or  chauffers 
in  which  coal  or  wood  was  burned,  and  so  recent  is  modern  pha- 
rology  that  there  are  lighthouses  in  existence  which  have  passed 
through  all  the  successive  stages  of  illumination  from  the  wood- 
fire  to  the  dioptric  apparatus.  A  great  step  in  advance  was 
made  when  the  lights,  however  feeble,  were  enclosed  by  glazed 
lanterns,  but  L.  optics  was  for  a  long  time  far  behind  that  of 
architecture.  Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  present 
system  of  L.  illumination  are  Argand,  Teulere,  Fresnel,  and  the 
Stevensons.  The  first  gave  us  the  lamp  known  by  his  name, 
the  second  reflectors,  and  Fresnel  and  the  Stevensons  our  sys- 
tems of  improved  catoptric  and  dioptric  lights. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  a  lamp  placed  in  the  window  of 
a  fisherman's  cottage  to  guide  him  homewards,  but  to  make  this 
lamp  efficient  as  a  signal,  as  many  of  the  rays  as  possible  pro- 
ceeding from  it  must  be  utilised.  By  placing  a  parabolic 
mirror  behind  the  flame  we  can  gather  up  the  rays  going  off  on 
one  side,  and  reflect  them  in  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  or  by  placing  a  lamp  behind  a  lens,  which  has  the 
property  of  refracting  or  bending  in  a  given  direction  all  the 
rays  falling  on  it,  we  can  produce  a  similar  beam  of  parallel  rays. 
The  former  or  independent  burner  system  is  named  catoptric, 
and  the  refracting  or  central  burner  system  dioptric,  while  appa- 
ratus combining  reflecting  and  refracting  instruments  is  styled 
catadioptric.  The  earliest  reflectors,  which  were  about  l8  inches 
in  diameter,  consisted  of  small  squares  of  mirror  glass  embedded 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  lamps  having  thick  torch-like  wicks. 
About  the  end  of  last  century  they  gave  place  to  reflectors  of 
silver-plated  copper  formed  to  the  parabolic  shape  by  hand 
hammering,  burnishing,  and  polishing.  They  are  from  2l" 
to  25"  diameter,  and  fitted  with  Argand  burners  l"  in  diameter, 
their  power  being  about  450  times  that  of  the  unassisted  flame. 
By  arranging  a  number  of  these  reflectors  on  a  circular  frame 
there  can  be  sent  all  round  the  horizon  a  number  of  beams  of 
light  of  nearly  uniform  intensity,  thus  producing  a  fixed  light,  and 
by  assembling  them  on  a  frame  having  three  or  more  sides,  each 
with  from  one  to  ten  reflectors,  and  giving  the  frame  a  horizon- 
tal motion  by  machinery,  a  revolving  light  is  obtained.  As  the 
faces  of  the  frame  come  round,  a  beam  of  light  sweeps  the 
horizon  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  darkness,  depending  on  the 
rate  of  revolution,  until  the  next  face  with  its  reflectors  comes 

into  view.    Reflectors  are 
still  used  in  some  of  the 
^=  best  lighthouses  in  Britain. 
=  ^=  The    parabolic  reflector, 
"  however,  allows  fully  one- 
^=  third  of  the  rays  to  escape, 
by  natural  divergence,  past 
the  lips  of  the  reflector. 
To  obviate  this  defect,  Mr. 
=5  T.  Stevenson,  in  1849,  de- 

 vised  the  holophotal  re- 

^=  flector,  which  consists  (fig. 
=  l)  of  a  lens  /  with  a  para- 
^  bolic  mirror  a,  and  instead 
of  the  back  portion  of  the 
reflector  he  substituted  a 
hemispherical  mirror  bb, 
which  returns  all  the  rays 
This  form  of  apparatus 


Fig.  I. 


falling  upon  it  back  on  the  flame, 
has  been  largely  used  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

To  Augustin  Fresnel  belongs  the  honour  of  inventing  and  in- 
troducing the  dioptric  system,  and  combining  it  with  a  central 
lamp  having  concentric  wicks.  He  left  three  perfect  instru- 
ments'—the lens,  reflecting  prisms,  and  central  belt  for  small 
fixed  lights  ;  and  since  his  day  nearly  all  the  improvements  in  L. 
apparatus  have  originated  with  the  engineers  to  the  Scotch  L. 
Board.  Fresnel's  lens  is  plano-convex,  3'  3"  in  height  by  2'  6" 
in  breadth,  composed  of  a  central  disc  about  II"  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  annular  rings  gradually  decreasing  in  breadth  as 
they  recede  from  the  centre  from  2|"  to  I  J" — the  whole  being 
separately  built  up.  This  arrangement  not  only  admits  of  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  being  reduced,  but  corrects  spherical  aber- 
ration. When  illuminated  by  a  four-inch  lamp  the  power  of 
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this  lens  equals  that  of  3000  Argand  burners, 
be  assembled  round  a  frame  with 
a  lamp  in  the  focus,  and  made 
to  revolve,  they  produce  the 
same  effect  as  a  revolving  catop- 
tric light,  but  as  they  do  not 
intercept  all  the  rays  of  light, 
Fresnel  formed  a  canopy  of  in- 
clined lenses  above  the  lamp. 
These  collected  the  upper  rays 
and  transmitted  them  upon 
mirrors,  which  reflected 
horizontally,  while  the 
falling  below  the  lenses 
utilised  by  silvered  glass 
mirrors  arranged  like  the  leaves 
of  a  Venetian  blind  (fig.  2). 
When  designing  the  revolving 
light  for  Skerry  vore,  Mr.  Alan 
Stevenson  substituted  fixed  cata- 
dioptric prisms  for  the  mirrors 
below  the  lenses,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  exhibition  (1844)  it 
was  the  most  perfect  revolving 
dioptric  light  in  existence.  The 
next  improvement  was  devised  in  1849  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson, 
who  dispensed  entirely  with  the  double  agents  above  and  the 
mirrors  below  the  lenses,  and  sub- 
stituted totally  reflecting  holophotal 
prisms  which  parallelise  the  rays  in 
every  plane.  These  prisms  act  by  in- 
ternal reflection,  and  effect  a  great 
saving  of  light.  The  first  order  holo- 
photal revolving  light  is  now  uni-|i^ 
versally  adopted,  and  consists  (fig. 
3)  of  eight  lenses  L,  eight  panels  of 
eighteen  prisms  each  above  the 
lenses  p,  and  seven  panels  of  eight 
prisms  p,  each  below  the  lenses, 
the  whole  forming  a  structure  of 
glass  nearly  9  feet  in  height  and 
6  feet  in  diameter,  illuminated  by 
a  central  lamp  with  four  concen-' 
trie  wicks,  the  flame  of  which 
measures  ■^Y  in  diameter,  and  4" 
in  height. 

Fresnel  also  applied  the  dioptric 
principle  to  fixed  lights,  which 
illuminate  constantly  the  whole 
horizon,  using  the  same  profile  for 
the  refracting  hoop  as  a  vertical 
section  through  the  axis  of  his  polyzonal  lens.  This  hoop  acts 
only  in  the  vertical  plane,  giving  out  all  round  the  horizon  a 
vertical  strip  of  light  depending  on 
the  breadth  of  the  central  flame.  To 
intercept  the  rays  passing  off  above 
and  below  the  belt,  a  series  of  totally 
reflecting  prismatic  rings  project  the 
rays  in  directions  parallel  to  those 
coming  from  the  hoop.  But  instead 
of  the  central  hoop  he  used  a  polygon 
of  thirty-two  narrow  lenses,  with 
inclined  mirrors  above  and  below 
them.  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  however, 
in  1835,  resolved  to  improve  the  first  |^|: 
order  apparatus,  and  he  had  con- 
structed a  truly  cylindrical  belt  for 
the  Isle  of  May  lighthouse,  to  the 
several  sections  of  which  he  gave  a 
rhomboidal  form  with  oblique  joints 
to  prevent  interception  of  light.  He 
fiirther  dispensed  with  Fresnel's  in- 
clined mirrors,  and  had  executed  on 
a  large  scale  totally  reflecting  pris- 
matic rings  (fig.  4). 

To  obviate  the  great  loss  of  light  by  metallic  reflection,  Mr. 
T.  Stevenson  invented  the  dioptric  holophote  (fig.  5),  con- 
sisting of  a  hemispherical  mirror  entirely  of  prismatic  rings  of 
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glass,  so  formed  as  to  prevent  any  light  passing  through  them, 
and  to  reflect  totally  the  light  that  radiates  backwards  from  the 
flame,  and  he  combined  with  this  mirror  a  lens  surrounded  by 

annular  prisms, 
which  send  out 
the  whole  light 
from  the  flame 
in  one  sheaf 
of  rays.  The 
spherical  mirror 
is  also  appli- 
cable to  fixed 
and  revolving 
dioptric  lights, 
when  they  do 
not  require  to 
show  all  round 
the  horizon. 

The  azimuthal 
condensing 
light,  first  used 
in  1857,  was  de- 
signed by  Mr. 
T.  Stevenson, 
to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of 
special  locali- 
ties, such  as  nar- 
row sounds  and 
channels  where 

the  light  does  not  require  to  be  equally  distributed  round  the 
horizon.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  condensing  light  is  that 
of  liuddonness  on  the  Tay  (fig.  6),  where  the  whole  rays  are  thrown 

into  an  arc  of  45°  by  the  union  of 
the  following  instruments,  viz. : — 
Fresnel's  fixed  light  a  b  c,  and 
lens  i ;  Mr.  T.  Stevenson's  con- 
densing prisms  /,  holophote  k, 
right-angled  conoidal  prisms  / g, 
and  dioptric  spherical  mirror  t  d. 

The  only  other  apparatus 
which  the  limits  of  this  paper 
admit  of  being  noticed  is  the 
apparent  light,  first  used  at  Stor- 
noway  Bay  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson. 
It  consists  of  a  powerful  light 
•  thrown  from  a  lighthouse  on 
'  shore  upon  optical  apparatus 
'  (fixed  on  a  perch  erected  on  a 
rock  in  the  Bay),  which  reflects 
it  seawards  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lamp  on  the  beacon, 
thus  indicating  the  position  of  the 
danger  by  a  light  projected  from 
the  land  200  yards  distant. 
Lamps. — The  lamps  are  either  fountain-pressure  or  mecha- 
nical. The  burners  have  all  cylindrical  wicks.  When  oil  is  used 
in  the  multiple  wick  lamp  the  burner  requires  to  be  kept  cool  by 
an  overflow  nearly  three  times  greater  than  what  the  wicks  can 
consume  ;  but  with  paraffin  the  fluid  is  not  allowed  to  rise  be- 
yond a  certain  height  in  the  wick  chambers,  the  overflow  being 
returned  by  a  tube  to  the  fountain.  The  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  wicks,  the  rate  of  consumption  per  hour,  and  the 
candle  power  for  colza  and  paraffin  of  the  lamps  generally  used 
in  lighthouses : — 
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200-75 

4 

*2077 

26i'3 

•I  801 

287-62 

The  introduction  of  paraffin  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  five 
and  even  six-wick  burners. 


Illuminants. — The  oils  used  in  modern  lighthouses  are  lard, 
seal,  spermaceti,  colza,  olive,  cocoa-nut,  and  more  rarely  hemp- 
seed.  Until  recently  colza  was  very  largely  used,  but  it  is  fast 
giving  way  to  paraffin,  which  is  not  only  a  more  powerful,  but  a 
much  cheaper  radiant.  Captain  Doty  invented  burners  whereby 
paraffin,  such  as  is  made  by  Young's  Paraffin  Company,  with  a 
high  specific  gravity  and  flashing  point,  can  be  consumed  in  L. 
lamps,  effecting  a  saving  in  cost  and  augmenting  the  power  of 
the  lights  from  10  per  cent,  for  the  four-wick  burner  to  over 
100  per  cent,  for  the  one-wick  lamp.  The  Doty  burners  are 
equally  suitable  for  the  consumption  of  colza  or  paraffin. 

Wherever  gas  can  be  applied  without  requiring  to  be  specially 
manufactured  at  L.  stations,  it  forms  an  efficient  and  cheap 
illuminant.  In  1827  Mr.  Wilson  erected  a  very  simple  inter- 
mittent gas  light  at  Troon  harbour,  the  alternations  of  light  and 
darkness  being  got  by  suddenly  shutting  off'  the  supply  of  gas  so 
as  to  extinguish  the  light  and  again  as  suddenly  letting  it  on,  the 
light  being  reignited  by  a  separate  small  burner  supplied  by  a 
'  by  pass  valve.'  He  also  introduced  the  use  of  different  powers 
of  light  to  suit  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere.  This  mode 
of  using  gas  has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Wigham  of  Dublin,  who 
has  patented  a  '  crocus  burner,'  and  other  improvements  which 
have  been  introduced  into  some  Irish  lighthouses  with  good 
results,  so  far  as  intensity  of  light  is  concerned. 

The  electric  light,  first  tried  at  South  Foreland,  in  1858,  is  now 
used  in  five  lighthouses.  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Wilde  have  in- 
vented machines  for  generating  the  electric  current,  both  of 
which  require  steam  engines,  regulators  for  keeping  the  car- 
bon points  in  adjustment,  and  an  extra  staff'  of  attendants, 
entailing  considerable  expense.  Special  dioptric  apparatus  was 
designed  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  for  utilising  the  small  but  in- 
tense light  between  the  carbon  points,  but  owing  to  difficul- 
ties, mainly  financial,  there  is  little  prospect,  in  its  present 
state,  of  the  speedy  introduction  of  the  electric  light  in  coast 
illumination. 

Lanterns. — The  apparatus,  of  whatever  kind,  requires  to  be 
enclosed  within  a  lantern.  In  1835  ^'^r-  Stevenson  intro- 
duced into  the  Scotch  lights  diagonal  astragals,  which  do 
not  intercept  light  in  any  azimuth  throughout  their  whole  height. 
The  astragals  are  straight,  of  I  inch  section,  and  made  of  gun- 
metal,  periodical  painting  being  thereby  entirely  avoided.  This 
trigonal  arrangement  secures  a  structure  of  great  rigidity  and 
strength,  and  is  practically  helical.  Plate  glass  J"  in  thickness 
is  used  for  glazing.  Mr.  Douglass  a  few  years  ago  patented  a 
steel  helical  lantern  14  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  is  costly  and 
requires  annual  painting. 

Characteristics. — The  main  distinctions  are  fixed  and  re- 
volving,  and  by  the  introduction  of  colour  a  sufficient  variety  is 
obtained.  The  principal  characteristics  are  as  follows  : — fixed, 
fixed  red  or  green,  revolving  white,  revolving  red  and  white, 
flashing,  intermittent,  double  lights,  either  fixed  or  revolving. 
The  flashing  and  intermittent  lights  were  both  introduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Stevenson. 

Light'ning  is  the  luminoas  appearance  accompanying  a 
sudden  electrical  discharge  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth, 
or  between  cloud  and  cloud.  There  are  three  kinds  of  L., 
known  respectively  as  fork  L.,  sheet  L.,  and  fire-balls.  The 
first  appears  as  a  continuous  zig-zag  line  of  light  passing 
from  earth  to  cloud,  or  cloud  to  cloud  ;  and  is  very  similar  in 
configuration  to  the  long  sparks  taken  from  the  prime  conductor 
of  a  good  electrical  machine.  This  suggests  at  once  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  L. — the  disruptive  discharge  between  two  con- 
tiguous charged  bodies.  Sheet  L.  consists  of  a  more  or  less 
bright  diffused  flash,  and  is  due  probably  .to  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge taking  place  behind  the  clouds,  or  below  the  horizon. 
Both  of  these  kinds  last  for  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
second,  their  apparent  duration  being  entirely  due  to  the  persis- 
tence of  the  image  upon  the  retina.  Fire-balls,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  said  to  last  some  seconds,  and  are  usually  described  as 
descending  slowly  to  the  earth,  rebounding  once  or  twice  upon 
the  ground,  and  exploding  with  great  violence.  Of  them,  how- 
ever, no  authoritative  observations  are  recorded.  Fork  L. 
is  always,  and  sheet  L.  usually,  accompanied  by  thunder, 
which  is  merely  the  audible  effect  of  the  disturbance  in  the  air, 
due  to  the  discharge  of  the  L.  Its  duration  and  continuous 
irregular  variation  in  intensity  are  usually  attributed  to  the  re- 
echoing of  the  sound  from  the  clouds. 
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Lightning  Conduc'tor  is  a  long  metallic  rod,  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  steeple,  chimney,  or  high  edifice,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection from  lightning.  If  an  electrically  charged  body  be  brought 
up  to  another,  it  first  acts  upon  it  inductively,  electrifying  the 
nearer  portions  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  to  what  it 
itself  possesses.  When  sufficiently  close,  a  disruptive  discharge 
takes  place,  and  takes  place  always  in  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. Now  a  thunder  cloud  is  a  highly  cliarged  body  ;  and  as 
it  passes  over  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  it  must  electrify  it 
inductively.  If  sufficiently  near,  a  discharge  takes  place  as 
above  indicated  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  By  leading  a  con- 
ducting wire  from  a  height  to  the  earth  a  passage  is  opened  up 
for  the  lightning  to  go  to  earth,  which  is  as  a  rule  of  much  less 
resistance  than  would  be  supplied  by  any  ordinary  erection  of 
stone  or  wood.  Thus  a  lightning  conductor,  by  discharging  the 
cloud  overhead,  very  much  diminishes  the  danger  of  accidents — ■ 
since  the  probability  of  the  lightning  striking  a  badly  conducting 
material  is  very  small.  Should  the  connection  of  the  conductor 
with  the  earth  be  in  any  way  broken,  the  effisct  will  be  not  only 
to  render  the  apparatus  useless  as  a  lightning  conductor,  but  to 
very  much  endanger  the  structure  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Lights,  Use  of,  in  Public  Worship.  From  the  earliest  times 
there  has  been  a  connection  between  the  idea  of  the  divine 
presence  and  that  of  a  material  light.  Thus  the  presence  of 
God  was  represented  to  Abraham  on  one  occasion  by  'a  smoking 
furnace  and  a  burning  lamp'  (Gen.  xv.  7-i7>  C/^  Jsr-  xxxiv.  i8),  to 
Moses  in  a  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.),  and  to  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings  by  a  pillar  of  fire  (Exod.  xiii.),  while  the  Shechinah 
or  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
was  evidently  a  bright  light  (cf.  Exod.  xl.  35,  I  Kings  viii.  10,  11). 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original,  literal  significance  of  such 
an  association  may  have  been  connected  with  sun  or  fire-wor- 
ship. Be  this  as  it  may,  as  the  Jews  had  had  their  seven- 
branched  golden  candlestick,  the  use  of  artificial  light  was  early 
(4th  c.)  introduced  into  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  Cliurch. 
Candles  were  lighted  when  the  Gospel  was  read,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  at  funerals, 
and  at  the  festivals  of  martyrs.  Indeed  the  Feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion derived  its  name  of  Candlemas  (q.  v.)  from  the  great  number 
of  lights  used  on  the  occasion.  In  Martin  versus  Mackonochie 
(1868),  on  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  Arches  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  Cairns  pro- 
nounced against  the  use  of  lights  in  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Lig'nin  (from  the  Lat.  lignum,  '  wood ')  is  the  substance 
which  gives  hardness  and  solidity  to  the  cells  and  vessels  of 
plants,  forming  the  encrusting  matter  of  their  interior,  and  is 
often  deposited  in  concentric  layers.  It  occurs  in  large  quantity 
in  the  wood  of  trees,  and  is  present  in  the  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants,  giving  support  to  the  structure.  It  cannot  be  separated 
in  a  pure  state,  hence  its  exact  composition  is  unknown.  In 
some  cellular  plants  it  is  absent,  and  the  object  of  many  horti- 
cultural operations — as  blanching — is  to  prevent  its  formation. 
Dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid  forming  oxalic  acid.  Is  not  co- 
loured by  iodine.    (Balfour,  Alamial,  ed.  1875). 

Lig'nite  is  wood  in  a  state  of  fossilisation,  intermediate  be- 
tween peat  and  coal,  i.e.,  imperfectly  mineralised.  Jet  and 
brown  coal  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  L. 

Lig'num-E.ho'dium,  the  commercial  name  for  several 

woods  having  a  pleasant  smell  resembling  rosewood.  The  stem 
and  root  of  the  two  species  of  RJiodorrhiza,  a  genus  pecu- 
liar to  the  Canary  Islands  (sometimes  merged  into  Convolvulus, 
q.  v.,  but  the  produce  is  not  real  rosewood  as  there  implied),  is 
the  source  of  Atlantic  L.  R.,  and  they  yield  also  by  distillation 
the  powerfully  scented  Oil  of  L.  jV.  Amyris  balsamifira,  a 
Jamaica  small  tree  or  shrub,  belonging  to  the  Myrrh  and  Frank- 
incense family,  yields  another  description  of  L.  R.,  likewise  an 
aromatic  oil.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  name  L.  R.  was 
originally  attached  to  the  wood  of  Liquidiwibar  (q.  v.)  orientale,  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  now  seldom  met  with  in  the  market. 

Lig'nuxn-Vi'tae  is  the  greenish-black  heart-wood  of  Guaiciun 
officinale,  an  ornamental  tree,  native  of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
Guiana,  &c.  Contrary  to  the  usual  structure  of  wood,  in  this, 
the  fibres  cross  each  other  diagonally,  producing  a  timber  of 
extraordinary  hardness  and  weight,  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  blocks,  pulleys,  skittle-balls,  pestles,  &c.  I'he  tree  also 
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yields  Guaiac  resin  of  materia  medica,  a  stimulating  diaphoretic 
prescribed  for  rheumatism,  gout,  and  skin  diseases ;  it  is  ob- 
tained by  natural  exudation,  by  incisions,  or  by  heat  applied  to 
the  felled  wood. 

Lig'ny,  a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  Namur,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Charleroi,  is  famous  for  the  great  battle  of  June  16, 1815 
(two  days  before  Waterloo),  in  which  Napoleon  attacked  and 
drove  back  the  Prussians  under  Bliicher.  On  the  same  day  Ney 
engaged  the  British  and  Belgians  under  Wellington  at  Quatre 
Bras  (q.  v.).  The  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  engage  the  Allies 
separately,  and  before  they  had  time  to  co-operate. 

Lig'ulate,  or  strap-shaped  (Latin,  lignla,  '  a  little  tongue '), 
is  defined  in  botany  as  not  very  narrow  or  long,  and  with  nearly 
parallel  sides.  A  frequent  application  is  to  the  corolla  of  many 
of  the  Compositje,  e.g^.,  the  white  ray  florets  of  the  daisy,  and 
the  yellow  florets  forming  the  dandelion  head. 

Lig'ule.    See  Grasses. 

Liguo'ri,  Alfonzo  Maria  de,  was  born  27th  September 
1696  at  Marianella,  obtained  his  doctor's  diploma  1 714,  and 
practised  successfully  at  the  bar  of  Naples.  In  1722  he  forsook 
law  for  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1726. 
Burning  with  the  desire  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
in  true  apostolic  simplicity,  L.  went  about  among  the  people 
addressing  them  in  a  language  new  to  their  ears.  In  1732  he 
founded  a  religious  brotherhood  for  carrying  out  his  conception 
of  teaching,  which,  after  much  opposition,  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope  (25th  February  1749).  Under  the  name  of 
the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  the  brotherhood  rapidly  spread 
throughout  Italy,  and  as  Liguorians  made  headway  in  Spain, 
Austria,  and  France.  L.  became,  much  against  his  inclination, 
Bishop  of  Santa- Agata  dei  Goti  in  1762,  and,  as  long  as  he  held 
the  office,  distinguished  himself  by  his  pastoral  visits  and  his 
generous  schemes  for  charity.  He  died  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani, 
August  I,  1787,  and  left  behind  him  seventy  volumes  which 
range  over  the  whole  field  of  theology.  See  Li/e  of  St.  Alphonse 
de  L.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1848). 

Liguorians,  or  Redemptoj-ists,  are  the  missionary  priests  who 
minister  to  the  people  by  means  of  assiduous  personal  inter- 
course, discarding  the  externals  of  Catholic  officialism.  The 
order  has  been  confounded  with  the  Jesuits,  but  they  have  no- 
thing in  common.  Besides  the  hold  they  have  established  over 
various  Continental  nations,  they  have  in  more  recent  years  ex- 
tended their  sphere  of  labour  to  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 

Ligu'rian  Republic,  the  name  given  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa  by  Napoleon,  June  6,  1797.  The  Genoese  territory 
formed  part  of  ancient  Liguria,  hence  the  name.    See  Genoa. 

Lilac  is  a  Persian  word  that  accompanied  the  familiar  shrub 
to  which  it  is  applied  on  its  introduction  to  the  gardens  of 
western  Europe  in  the  i6th  c.  Its  botanical  name  is  Syringa 
vulgaris.  L.  belongs  to  the  olive  family.  There  are  several 
garden  varieties,  differing  principally  in  colour  and  size  of  the 
sweet-scented  flowers.  Other  species  in  ordinary  cultivation  are 
the  Persian  L.  (.S".  Persia),  which  has  smallish  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  3".  diibia  or  chinensis,  with  large,  almost  scentless  flowers. 
The  bark  has  febrifuge  properties.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
and  serves  various  useful  purposes,  such  as  inlaying. 

Lilia'cese,  an  extensive  natural  order  of  Monocotyledons, 
which  IS  of  special  importance,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  horti- 
cultural value  of  many  of  its  species,  while  others  have  medici- 
nal and  economic  properties.  Among  the  garden  specialties 
may  be  mentioned  the  asphodel,  convallaria  or  lily  of  the  valley, 
day-lily,  dogtooth-violet,  fritillary,  hyacinth,  gloriosa,  lily,  squill, 
Solomon's  seal,  star  of  Bethlehem,  tuberose,  yucca.  Of  medi- 
cinal constituents,  the  aloes  and  squills  are  notable.  Economic 
botany  is  represented  by  the  phormium  or  New  Zealand  flax, 
and  dragon's-blood  ;  and  some  of  the  culinary  and  fodder  pro- 
ducts are  the  onion,  leek,  asparagus,  grass  tree,  &c.  Altogether 
the  order  contains  of  described  plants  about  1 650  species.  It  is 
at  present  (1877)  being  monographed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  a 
series  of  papers  communicated  to  the  London  Linnean  Society. 
He  divides  it  into  three  sub-orders,  Liliaceae  proper,  Colchi- 
caceas,  and  Asparagaceae. 

Lille('the  island,'  Flemish, i?)'^^/),  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nord,  France,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
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Deule,  62  miles  S.E.  of  Calais  by  rail.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  having  been  originally  fortified  in  the  I  ith  c, 
reconstructed  by  Vauban,  and  again  improved  in  the  present 
century.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
of  the  1 2th  c,  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Laurence,  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  rebuilt  recently  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  c,  and  the 
H6tel-de-ville,  containing  a  galleiy  of  449  Italian  (eighteen  by 
Raphael),  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures,  and  the  Wicar  collection 
of  designs.  L.  has  also  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  an  academy  of  music,  a  botanical  garden,  various 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  a  library  of  40,000  vols.  Its 
importance,  however,  is  chiefly  industrial,  and  it  is  connected  by 
a  netvifork  of  canals  and  railways  with  the  coast,  and  the  whole 
of  Belgium  and  N.  France.  Flax  is  grown  extensively  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  is  a  large  manufacture  of  linen,  especially  of 
table-cloths.  There  are  also  great  bleaching  grounds,  36 
cotton-spinning  mills.  Government ; tobacco  factories  producing 
1 1,000,000  lbs.  yearly,  besides  manufactures  of  beetroot-sugar, 
rapeseed  oil,  gum,  powder,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  144,165.  L.  arose  around  a  castle  built  here  in  an  insu- 
lated marsh  by  Baldwin  I.,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  863,  and 
called  L'Isle  (later  L.),  from  its  position  between  the  rivers 
Deule  and  Lys.  It  belonged  alternately  to  France  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  fell  to  Burgundy  at  the  end  of  the  14th  c, 
passed  to  Austria,  but  was  finally  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667. 
During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  it  capitulated  to 
Marlborough  and  the  allies  after  a  siege  of  120  days  in  1708, 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  and  was  severely 
bombarded  by  the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  7th  October  1792. 

Lilliputian,  '  diminutive,' an  adjective  derived  from  ZzV//- 
put,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  island,  peopled  by  a  race  of 
pygmies  described  by  Swift  in  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Lill'o,  George,  a  London  jeweller  with  a  turn  for  writing 
plays,  was  born  4th  February  1693.  The  only  one  of  his  plays 
which  kept  the  stage  was  George  Barnwell,  a  tragedy  played  at 
Drury  Lane  for  twenty  consecutive  nights  in  1731,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  Queen  Caroline.  Fatal  Curiosity  was  his  next 
best  performance.  Lillo  wrote  simply,  with  tenderness  and 
good  feeling,  but  no  genius.  He  died  3d  September  1739.  See 
the  biographical  memoir  prefixed  to  Davies'  edition  of  L.'s  Dra- 
matic Work%  (2  vols.  Lond.  1770). 

Lill'y,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  was  born  at  Dise- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  in  1602,  entered  the  service  of  a  merchant 
in  the  Strand,  whose  widow  he  afterwards  married,  and  in 
1632  began  the  study  of  astrology.  He  read  with  enthusiasm 
Cornelius  Agrippa's  Ars  Notoria,  and  soon  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  caster  of  nativities  and  foreteller  of  events. 
In  1644  he  began  the  publication  of  his  Almanack,  which  had  a 
considerable  influence,  and  continued  till  his  death.  L.  sided 
with  the  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War,  and  under  the  Common- 
wealth acquired  sufficient  fortune  to  buy  a  small  estate  in  Surrey. 

At  the  Restoration  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time, 
and  again  fell  under  suspi- 
cion in  1666  as  being  in  some 
way  privy  to  the  cause  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  He 
died  June  9,  1681,  at  his 
estate  at  Hersham.  L.  wrote 
numerous  utterly  valueless 
works,  among  them  Obser- 
vations on  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Charles,  late  King  of  Eng- 
land (1651  ;  reprinted  1774, 
along  with  his  Life,  written 
by  himself). 

Lil'y  {lilium),  the  genus 
from  which  the  natural  order 
Liliaceae  takes  its  name.  It 
embraces  about  fifty  species, 
often  bearing  large  showy 
erect  or  drooping  flowers, 
and  contains  several  com- 
mon garden  favourites.  The  whole  are  natives  of  the  N.  tem- 
perate zone,  ranging  from  the  United  States  eastward  to  Japan. 


Lilium  Chalcedonicum. 


The  best-known  and  longest-cultivated  are  the  White  L.  (Z. 
candidum — the  poet's  L. ),  the  Orange  L.  (Z.  bidbiferum — the 
Orangeman's  L.)  the  Turk's-cap  L.  (Z.  Martagon),  all  three 
species  of  the  Mediterranean  district,  the  Tiger  L.  (Z.  tigrinum), 
a  native  of  China,  and  Z.  sziperbum  and  Z.  canadense,  belonging 
to  the  western  hemisphere.  Various  Japanese  species  and  varie- 
ties are  more  recent  importations,  and  are  very  handsome.  The 
medicinal  and  economic  services  are  insignificant,  though  the 
bulb  of  several  species,  as  Z.  lenuifolhim  and  Z.  avenaceum,  are 
eaten  in  some  of  the  Eastern  semi-civilised  countries. 

Xiily  of  the  Valley  {Convallaria  majalis),  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  genus  of  Liliacea.  It  is  a  general  favourite, 
combining  what  may  be  termed  the  elegance  and  purity  of  plant 
life,  enhanced  by  a  delicate  perfume,  and  appearing,  moreover, 
in  the  woods,  the  garden,  and  the  market  at  the  early  period  of 
the  year,  when  flowers  possess  a  special  attraction.  Botanically, 
the  L.  of  the  V.  may  be  described  as  a  stemless  herb,  with  a 
creeping  rootstock,  from  which  arise  at  intervals  sets  of  two  or 
three  sheathed  leaves,  together  with  scapes  bearing  a  one-sided 
raceme  of  white  drooping  almost  globose  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed in  due  course  by  a  round  red  berry.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  N.  Asia.  In  England  the  home-growth  is  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  the  spring  demand,  and  it  is  said  that  a  single 
London  florist  annually  imports  from  Germany  alone  '  clumps ' 
and  '  crowns  '  of  the  plant  to  the  extent  of  four  tons  weight. 

Lily- Tree,  a  name  given  to  the  Draca:na  Draco  or  Dragon- 
tree  of  Teneriffe,  as  being  a  liliaceous  plant,  with  a  branching 
tree-like  stem.  Each  branch  is  surmounted  by  a  crowded  head 
of  lanceolate  leaves,  from  amid  which  the  flower-stalk  rises 
forth.  The  common  name  is  derived  from  the  tree  being  one  of 
the  sources  of  Dragon's-blood  (q.  v.).  The  colossal  and  historic 
specimen  at  Orotiva  was  by  Plumboldt's  measurements  70  feet 
high  and  48  feet  in  girth.  Unfortunately  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed during  a  hurricane  in  1 867,  after  a  supposed  existence 
co-equal  with  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

Li'ma,  the  capital  of  Peru,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  the  Rimac  (of  which  the  name  L.  is  a  corrup- 
tion), 6  miles  by  rail  from  Callao,  its  port  on  the  Pacific.  The 
streets  run  regularly  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses  are  mainly 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Of  thirty-three  public  squares,  the 
Plaza  Mayor  has  an  area  of  nine  acres,  and  a  covered  colonnade 
on  three  sides.  There  are  some  seventy  churches,  and  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  beautiful  cathedral,  built  in  1748  on  the  site 
of  a  previous  one  founded  by  Pizarro  ;  the  palace  of  Pizarro, 
now  used  as  Government  offices  ;  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
founded  in  1 55 1  ;  the  senate-house,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  the  Exhibition  Palace,  opened  on  July  I,  1872.  L. 
has  also  a  theological  seminary,  a  college  of  medicine,  a  naval 
and  military  institute,  a  large  penitentiary,  two  theatres,  and  a 
circus  for  bull-fights  (the  largest  in  the  world).  The  transport 
trade  of  L.,  once  famous,  is  still  extensive.  Pop.  (1871)  160,056, 
comprising  whites,  blacks,  Indians,  and  Chinese.  L.,  generally 
styled  '  the  city  of  the  kings '  (Cittdad  de  los  Reyes),  was  founded 
by  Pizarro  in  1535.  It  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes  in 
1630,  1687,  1746  (the  most  destructive),  1806,  and  1828. 

Lima  Wood,  the  commercial  name  of  an  important  dye- 
wood  used  for  the  production  of  various  tints  of  red,  orange,  and 
peach  colour.    See  Brazil- Wood  and  Sappan-Wood. 

Li'max,  a  genus  of  Gasiei-opodous  mollusca,  belonging  to  the 
Pidmoniferous  section  of  the  class,  and  represented  by  the 
various  species  of  Slugs  (q.  v.).  The  shell  is  rudimentary,  and 
is  hidden  by  the  mantle.  The  Z.  ater,  or  black  slug,  and  the  Z. 
antiguorum,  or  great  grey  slug,  are  familiar  species. 

Lim'ber,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  artillery, 
furnished  with  an  ammunition  chest.  For  transport,  the  gun- 
carriage  is  hooked  on  to  the  L.,  which  is  drawn  by  horses.  In 
action  the  L.  is  disattached  and  kept  at  a  conveniently  near  dis- 
tance. The  vehicles  are  constructed  so  as  to  allow  these  two 
operations  called  '  limbering '  and  '  unlimbering  '  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  speed  and  facility. 

LimTjurg,  a  former  duchy  on  the  N.  W.  of  Luxemburg,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Maas,  was  divided  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia between  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  fell  to  France  in  I797i  returned  to  the 
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Netherlands  in  1814,  joined  Belgium  in  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  was  finally  divided  between  the  present  states  of  Belgium 
and  Holland  in  1839. — Belgian  L,  the  most  north-easterly  pro- 
vince, has  an  area  of  931  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1873)  of  203,922. 
It  is  covered  in  the  N.  by  part  of  the  heathy  Campine,  but  is 
partly  arable,  especially  in  the  S.  and  along  the  E.  border, 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Maas.  The  chief  occupation  is  cattle 
and  swine  rearing,  and  there  are  some  iron  and  coal  mines,  be- 
sides paper,  tobacco,  and  beet-sugar  industries  in  the  capital, 
Hasselt,  St.  Frond,  Tongres,  &c.  '  L.  cheese '  is  famous.- — 
Dutch  L.,  a  province  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of  Holland,  is  chiefly 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Maas,  but  comprises  in  the  N.  a  strip  of 
the  swampy  Fed  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river.  Area,  1353  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1875)  232,562.  The  country  and  products  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Belgian  province.  Maestricht  is  the  capi- 
tal, and  other  towns  are  Roermond  and  Venlo. 

Iiim'bus  (Lat.  '  a  border ')  is  the  term  which  was  used  by 
the  schoolmen  to  denote  '  the  abode  in  the  state  intermediate 
between  death  and  the  judgment  of  those  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  of  infants  who  died  unbaptized.'  It  was 
divided  into  five  divisions — (l)  Paradise,  where  the  fathers  of 
the  Old  Church,  who  received  an  accession  of  glory  through  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  the  faithful  freed  from  purgatory,  and  the 
martyrs  under  the  altar  (Rev.  vi.  9)  await  the  resurrection ; 
(2)  L.  Patrtim,  also  called  'Abraham's  bosom,'  the  place  of 
those  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Christ,  but  merited  no  acces- 
sion of  glory  ;  (3)  L.  infantum,  the  place  of  unbaptized  infants  ; 
(4)  Purgatory,  the  place  of  the  baptized  whose  imperfections 
require  a  remedial  fire  to  purge  away  defilements  and  fit  them 
for  heaven  ;  (5)  Infernum,  the  place  of  those  without  hope. 

Lime  (CaO)  is  the  oxide  of  calcium,  and  is  prepared  from 
the  carbonate  (CaCOj)  by  burning  out  carbonic  acid.  The  car- 
bonate is  the  principal  constituent  in  all  limestones,  chalks,  and 
marbles,  and  occurs  in  nature  crystallised  as  calc-spar  and  arra- 
gonite.  It  is  also  an  important  constituent  in  shells  of  fishes 
and  in  corals.  To  obtain  L. ,  a  kiln  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  brickwork  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and 
fuel,  which  are  burned  from  below  upwards.  The  carbonate  is 
readily  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel,  and  the  resulting  comjiound,  burnt  or  quicklime, 
as  it  is  called,  is  raked  out  from  below.  A  ready  test  of  its 
quality  consists  in  sprinkling  it  with  water,  with  which  it  should 
at  once  combine,  evolving  much  heat,  expanding  greatly,  and 
crumbling  to  the  white  powder  known  as  slaked  lime,  or  the 
hydrate  of  lime  (CaO,H30).  L.  which  slakes  feebly  is  called  a 
poor  lime,  and  contains  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  &c.  Overlmrnt  L.  contains 
hard  masses  of  the  silicate,  which  results  from  the  combination 
of  a  portion  of  the  L.  with  the  silica  found  in  the  limestone. 
Slaked  lime  is  about  twice  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water — 
the  cold  water  dissolving  about  T-J-j^th  of  its  weight  of  L.  If  L.  be 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chloride  of  calcium  (CaClj) 
results,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated,  forms  a 
white  porous  mass.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  is  of  great 
use  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  gases.  Chloride  of  calcium  is 
also  formed  when  ammonia  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  L.  upon 
sal-ammoniac.  The  fluoride  of  calcium  is  abundantly  met  with 
in  nature  as  fluor-spar,  and  is  useful  as  a  flux  in  metallurgical 
operations.  L.  is  a  powerful  base,  and  when  treated  with  acids 
forms  well-defined  salts.  The  sulphate  (CaS04)  is  found  native, 
forming  gypsum  and  selenite.  Gypsum  when  heated  to  between 
300°  and  400°  F.,  and  then  powdered,  forms  what  is  known  as 
plaster  of  Paiis,  which,  when  remixed  with  water,  forms  a  hard 
solid  mass  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime.  Stucco  consists  of 
plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  a  solution  of  size.  The  carbonate 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  chief  source  of  all  our  L.  It 
is  the  chief  element  in  giving  water  its  temporary  hardness,  and 
may  be  removed  by  adding  to  the  water  some  L.-water  when  the 
carbonate  is  precipitated.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  pure 
water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid. 
Several  distinct  phosphates  are  known,  but  they  are  of  minor 
importance.  The  mineral  apatite  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  phos- 
phate of  L.,  and  the  phosphates  obtained  from  calcined  bones 
are  the  great  source  of  our  Phosphorus  (q.  v.). 

Lime  is  the  popular  name  for  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  varieties 

of  Citrus  mcdica  of  Linnreu';,  distinguished  as  C,  limetta.  The 


plant  forms  a  tree  of  shrubby  growth,  and  is  largely  cultivated 
in  the  S.  of  Europe,  the  W.  Indies,  &c.  Its  native  country  is 
supposed  to  be  the  mountainous  region  of  Eastern  India.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  an  early  date.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  thin, 
and  the  acid  contained  in  the  pulp,  besides  being  very  abundant, 
is  much  purer  than  that  procured  from  the  lemon.  It  yields  our 
principal  supply  of  citric  acid,  and  has  also  a  consider.ible  value 
in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  furnishing  the  '  lime-juice '  com- 
monly administered  aboard  ship  during  long  voyages,  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  seamen  in  the  absence  of  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables. 

Lime,  or  Linden,  the  popular  name  of  Tilia,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Tiliacece.  There  are  eight  species, 
all  peculiar  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  T.  parvifolia 
is  perhaps  native  through  a  small  restricted  area  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  common  L.  (7".  Europaa)  is  certainly  not  in- 
digenous. It  is,  however,  well  known  from  its  common 
cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  parks,  public  gardens, 
boulevards,  &c.  In  Scotland  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
planted  before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  grows  under 
favourable  circumstances  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  is  ex- 
ceptionally as  much  as  50  feet  in  girth.  The  pale,  soft,  and 
close-grained  wood  is  sought  for  turning,  carving,  and  charcoal- 
making.  By  maceration  in  water  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
bark  of  the  L.  can  be  separated,  and  easily  divided  into  its  thin 
component  layers.  These  are  used  for  making  ropes,  cordage, 
fishing-nets,  peasants'  shoes,  and  'Russia'  mats.  The  mats 
serve  largely  as  packing  material  for  heavy  bulky  goods,  as  fur- 
niture, machinery,  &c.,  for  covers  and  carpet  .substitutes,  and 
for  a  variety  of  garden  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  on  an 
average  14,000,000  are  made  annually.  In  some  parts  of  Russia 
the  entire  population  go  to  the  forests  in  May  and  June,  the  time 
at  which  the  bark  separates  with  the  greatest  facility.  The 
villages  are  then  almost  deserted,  all  the  inhabitants  being  occu- 
pied either  in  barking  the  L.  trees  or  in  making  the  mats.  The 
sap  is  sometimes  evaporated  for  the  sugar  it  contains.  The 
silver  L.  (T.  argentea)  of  S.E.  Europe  is  a  magnificent  tree, 
producing  a  fine  effect  in  gardens  with  its  leaves  covered 
below  with  a  silky-white  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  yield  an  abundance  of  honey,  and  by  distilla- 
tion a  valuable  oil.  The  wood  is  not  attacked  by  boring  insects. 
The  basswood-tree  of  America  (7!  Americand)  extends  N.  to 
52°.    Its  timber  is  pale  and  soft,  but  is  utilised  in  various  ways. 

Lim'erick,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Shannon  and  its  estuary,  which  separates  it 
from  Clare,  S.  by  Cork,  E.  by  Tipperaiy,  and  W.  by  Keny. 
Area,  680,842  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  191,936.  It  is  hilly  in  the 
S.  and  W.,  the  Slieve  Felim  mountains  on  the  border  of  Tip- 
perary  rising  to  a  height  of  1670  feet.  The  country,  stretching 
from  about  the  contre  to  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  (the  'Golden 
Vale  '),  is  flat  and  very  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Mul- 
kear,  Maigue,  Deel,  &c.,  all  flawing  N.  to  the  Shannon.  In 
1871  there  were  189,176  acres  under  tillage,  404,467  in  pasture, 
8734  under  plantation,  18,474  imder  water,  and  59,991  in  waste, 
bog,  mountain,  &c.  Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively 
reared  ;  among  the  exports  are  butter,  com,  and  cider.  The 
climate  is  moist  and  healthy.  Limestone,  trap,  and  sandstone 
are  the  chief  rocks,  and  the  western  hills  yield  a  fine  reddish 
marble,  an  inferior  kind  of  coal.  Veins  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  have  also  been  found  in  L.,  but  are  almost  unwrought.  The 
counliy,  indeed,  has  but  few  and  slight  industries.  L.  is  the 
capital,  and  other  towns  are  Newcastle,  Askeaton,  and  Ralh- 
keale.  There  is  an  unusual  number  of  interesting  remains,  in- 
cluding stone  circles,  cromlochs,  round  towers  baronial  castles 
(upwards  of  1 00),  abbeys,  and  churches. 

Limerick  (Irish  Gael.  Luimneach,  '  the  barren  spot '),  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  L.,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon, 
51  miles  N.  of  Cork  and  129  W.S.W.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It 
consists  of  the  old  English  town  on  the  S.  end  of  the  river  islet 
known  as  King's  Island,  the  old  Irish  town  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Shannon,  the  modem  Newtown  Perry  on  the  same  side, 
below  Irish  Town,  and  the  large  suburb  of  Thomond  Gate 
on  the  W.  or  Clare  bank  of  the  river.  The  Shannon  is  here 
crossed  by  five  bridges,  one  of  which,  the  Wellesley  Bridge,  is 
a  fine  five-arched  structure  spanning  the  harbour.  The  two 
older  parts  of  L.  are  crowded  and  dirty,  and  are  liable  to  inunda- 
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tion  by  high  tides.  The  English  town  has  many  quaint  Flemish 
houses.  Newtown  Perry,  with  fine  squares  and  broad  handsome 
streets,  is  one  of  the  best  modem  towns  in  Ireland,  standing  at 
some  height  over  the  river.  The  most  notable  buildings  of  L. 
are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  founded  in  1180  and  rebuilt  in 
1490,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  John,  built  in  i860; 
the  church  of  St.  Alphonsus,  containing  a  splendid  altar  of 
Caen  stone  and  Irish  coloured  marbles ;  the  county  and  city 
court-houses,  the  town -hall,  linen-hall,  exchange,  custom- 
house, county  hospital,  Mount  Barrington's  infirmary,  military 
barracks,  literary  institute,  assembly-rooms,  and  theatre.  L. 
has  increasing  manufactures  of  lace,  gloves,  linens,  iron 
wares,  fish-hooks,  leather,  and  spirits.  There  are  important 
weekly  markets  for  com,  butter,  and  cattle,  and  the  great 
Munster  fair  is  held  here  on  the  last  Thursday  of  June.  The 
harbour,  which  is  deep  and  commodious,  was  improved  by  an 
outlay  of  ;^200,ooo  advanced  on  loan  by  Government.  A  vast 
wharfage  irregularly  skirts  Abbey  River  and  the  main  stream, 
and  there  are  several  large  floating  docks  and  shipbuilding  yards. 
A  large  graving  dock  was  opened  by  Earl  Spencer,  13th  May 
1873.  Ill  1^75  there  entered  the  port  576  vessels  of  138,456 
tons,  and  cleared  354,  of  88,811  tons.  The  exports  are  cattle, 
pork,  butter,  grain,  &c.  ;  the  imports,  coal,  timber,  and  manu- 
factured goods.  L.  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1871)  39,828.  The  town  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  5th  c,  and 
was  first  attacked  in  812  by  the  Danes,  who  subsequently  held 
it  till  the  end  of  the  lOth  c,  when  they  were  forced  to  render 
tribute  to  Brian  Boroihme.  In  1 1 06  it  was  made  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Thomond  and  N.  Munster,  but  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the  Rebellion  of  1641 
L.  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  sur- 
rendered to  Ireton  after  a  six  months'  siege  in  1 65 1.  The  last 
stronghold  that  held  out  for  James  II.,  it  was  thrice  assaulted  in 
vain  by  William  III.  with  20,000  veterans,  but  after  a  six  weeks' 
siege  by  Ginkel,  it  capitulated  3d  October  1691.  Its  fortifica- 
tions were  dismantled  in  1760. 

liime'stone  is  a  widely  distributed  and  important  class  of 
rocks,  which  consist  essentially,  sometimes  almost  wholly,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  different  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  formations,  and  are  at  once 
distinguishable  by  the  trained  eye.  Limestones  occur  hard  or  soft, 
compact,  concretionary,  or  crystalline.  Compact L.  is  hard,  smooth, 
and  fine-grained,  and  frequently  when  of  a  pleasing  colour  is 
polished  and  used  for  ornaments.  Crystalline  L.  varies  from  a 
coarse  grained  rock  of  various  colours  to  a  pure  white  grained  one, 
known  sometimes  as  statuary  marble.  Its  crystalline  structure 
may  be  due  to  the  fragments  of  fossil  shells  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed (such,  for  instance,  as  chalk),  or  it  may  have  been  super- 
induced by  metamorphic  action  on  an  originally  compact  L.  A 
peculiar  form  of  L.  is  that  known  as  Oolite,  which,  from  its  con- 
stant occurrence  in  the  British  formations  corresponding  to  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Continent,  has  given  the  name  of  Oolitic 
System  to  these  formations.  Its  structure  is  concretionary, 
something  like  the  roe  of  a  fish — hence  the  name,  signifying  egg- 
stone.  It  is  ordinarily  a  dull  yellow  colour — sometimes  grey. 
Its  capability  of  being  cut  in  any  direction  makes  it  valuable  as 
a  building  stone.  Pisolite  is  an  Oolite  the  concretions  of  which 
are  as  large  as  peas.  Fresh  water  limestones  are  generally  very 
smooth  in  texture,  and  dull  white  or  pale  grey  in  colour.  They 
are  frequently  soft  and  earthy,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  their 
fossils  or  by  their  petrological  relations.  Stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites are  formed  by  the  evaporating  of  dropping  or  slowly 
trickling  water  holding  in  solution  a  quantity  of  lime  carbonate. 
There  is  an  important  class  of  limestones  known  as  Magnesian 
L.  or  Dolomite,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  Typical  specimens  are  easily  distinguish- 
able by  their  crystalline  texture,  pearly  lustre,  and  gritty  feel. 
The  colour  is  generally  brown  or  yellow,  occasionally  with  a 
dash  of  red.  L.  appears  to  be  a  truly  aqueous  rock,  formed  by 
deposition.  It  is  not,  however,  the  result  of  the  mechanical  sub- 
sidence of  inorganic  matter  like  sandstone  and  shale.  It  is  in 
most  cases  traceable  to  an  animal  origin,  though  certain  well- 
known  varieties  are  chemically  formed  by  precipitation  from 
solution. 

Lim'it,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  determinate  quantity,  to  which 
some  variable  quantity  continually  approaches  in  value,  but  never 
reaches,  but  from  which  the  variable  quantity  may  be  made  to 
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differ  by  an  amount  smaller  than  any  assignable  difference.  For 
example,  the  series  i+i  +  :i+i-f-TV  +  &c.,  never  reaches  the 
value  2,  but  it  continually  approaches  it,  and  by  taking  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  terms  may  be  made  to  differ  from  it  by  a  quan- 
tity less  than  the  smallest  assignable  but  finite  quantity ;  2  is  the 
L.  of  the  series.  Similarly,  the  area  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a 
circle  may  be  made  greater  and  greater  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sides  ;  but  it  can  never  be  greater  than  the  area  of  the  circle, 
which  it  continually  approaches  in  value,  and  which  therefore  is 
its  L.  Again,  the  tangent  to  a  curve  at  a  given  point  may  be 
defined  as  the  L.  of  a  secant  drawn  through  that  point,  as  the 
two  points  of  section  are  approached  indefinitely  near  each  other. 
The  doctrine  of  limits  was  first  logically  expounded  by  Newton 
in  his  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  and  it  is  now  recognised  as  the 
fundamental  doctrine  without  which  the  calculus  cannot  strictly 
be  established.    See  Calculus. 

Limita'tions,  Stat'ute  of.  In  English  law  the  defendant 
in  an  action  may  under  this  statute  plead  the  elapse  of  the  time 
allowed  by  it  for  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Personal 
actions  for  trespass,  or  for  debt  on  simple  contract  must  be  begun 
within  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  cause  founded  on  ;  and 
actions  of  assault,  menace,  or  imprisonment  within  four  years 
from  the  date  of  the  injury  committed.  All  penal  actions  for 
forfeitures  under  statute,  must  be  brought  within  two  years. 
Actions  on  bills  of  exchange,  for  attorneys'  fees,  and  on  mer- 
cantile accounts  must  be  brought  within  six  years  from  the  date 
of  the  cause  of  action.  See  PRESCRIPTION,  and  Immemorial 
Usage. 

Limited  Liability.   See  Joint  Stock  Company, 

Limnee'a,  a  genus  of  air-breathing  or  Pulminiferous  Gastero- 
poda (q.  v.),  represented  by  the  common  water  or  pond  snail 
(Z.  stagnalis),  and  by  other  species.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Limnceidce,  in  which  the  shell  is  thin  and  well-developed.  The 
aperture  is  simple,  and  the  tip  is  sharp.  The  L.  is  commonly 
found  on  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  or  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  through  the  conversion  of  the  foot  into  a  'float.' 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  masses  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  ribbons. 
Other  genera  are  Planorbis,  Ancylus,  and  Physa. 

Linmo'ria,  a  genus  of  Isopodous  Crustacea,  celebrated  for 
the  ravages  of  one  species — L.  terebrans — on  wooden  piles 
which  have  been  immersed  in  the  sea.  It  belongs  to  the 
Cursorial  section  of  the  order  Isopoda  (q.  v.),  in  which  section 
the  feet  are  of  equal  length,  and  not  adapted  for  swimming. 
The  L.  is  also  known  by  the  names  'gribble,'  and  'timber- 
boring  shrimp.'  Its  colour  is  grey.  The  animal  burrows 
deeply  into  wood.  The  average  size  is  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.    The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females. 

Limoges',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute  Vienne, 
112  miles  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux  by  rail,  on  the  Vienne,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges.  Among  its  chief  buildings  are  the  granite 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  commenced  in  the  13th  c,  but  still  un- 
finished ;  the  Ogival  church  of  St.  Michael,  with  its  lofty  belfry; 
the  bishop's  palace  (1787)  ;  a  library,  with  23,000  vols.  ;  a  noble 
hospital,  founded  in  the  12th  c. ,  and  recently  restored  ;  and  the 
theatre,  erected  (1838)  on  the  site  of  the  famous  abbey  of  St. 
Martial.  L.  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  France, 
turning  out  goods  of  a  gross  annual  value  of  30,000,000  francs. 
Its  thirty-seven  porcelain  factories  and  thirty-four  porcelain-paint- 
ing workshops  employ  respectively  6000  and  2000  hands  ;  and 
the  cloths,  cashmeres,  flannel,  woollens,  and  druggets  of  L.  are 
widely  famed.  Other  articles  of  industry  are  gloves,  leather, 
hats,  paper,  cutlery,  beer,  &c.  ;  and  there  is  a  lively  transit  trade 
between  Paris  and  S.  France  in  grain,  wine,  chestnuts,  horses, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  (1872)  44,944.  L.,  the  capital  of  the  Gallic 
Limovices,  but  known  to  the  Romans  as  Augustoritum,  was 
successively  captured  by  the  Visigoths,  Franks,  Northmen,  and 
English,  the  last  of  whom,  at  the  order  of  the  Black  Prince, 
massacred  3000  of  its  inhabitants  (1370).  From  the  I2th  to  the 
14th  c.  it  was  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  Enamel  (q.  v.). 

Lim'pet  (Patella),  a  genus  of  Gasteropodoiis  Molluscs,  be- 
longing to  the  HolostomatoHs  group  of  the  class,  and  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Patellidce.  The  shell  is  of  simple,  conical 
form,  the  apex  being  turned  forwards.  The  '  foot '  is  large, 
and  forms  a  great  broad  disc,  by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself 
to  rocks.    The  gills  are  ranged  round  the  edge  of  the  mantle ; 
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hence  the  name  Cydobranchiate  (' circular-gilled ')  gasteropods 
in  many  systems  of  classification.  The  common  L.  {P.  vnlgata) 
is  familiar  on  the  rocks  round  the  English  coast.  It  adheres  to 
the  rock  chiefly  by  the  suctorial  action  of  the  foot,  which  produces 
a  vacuum  through  its  contractions.  Other  genera  of  limpets  are 
exemplified  by  the  keyhole  L.  {Fissurilla  maxima),  in  which 
an  aperture  exists  at  the  apex  of  the  shell ;  this  aperture  being 
used  for  the  expulsion  of  the  water  which  has';  been  used  in 
breathing.  The  duck-bill  L.  {Parmophorus  Australis)  inhabits 
tropical  seas,  and  the  'cup  and  saucer  L.'  {Calyptred)  is  so 
named  from  the  cup-shaped  process  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  shell.  Several  tropical  species  of  L.  attain  a  very  large 
size ;  the  shell  in  one  species  measuring  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Limpo'po,  Ouro,  or  Bempe,  a  large  river  in  S.E.  Africa. 
It  rises  near  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  district,  in  24° 
20'  S.  lat.,  28°  35'  E.  long.,  and  flows  successively  N.W.,  N.E., 
E.,  and  S.E.,  describing  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  before  it  falls 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  25°  15'  S.  lat.,  33°  33'  E.  long.  The 
L.  is  navigable  for  60  miles,  but  is  difficult  of  entrance,  and  the 
region  around  its  lower  course  is  very  vmhealthy.  Nevertheless 
it  is  expected  to  become  the  outlet  of  the  valuable  but  still  un- 
settled table-lands  of  the  Eastern  Transvaal. 

Lina'cesB.    See  Flax. 

Lin'acre,  Thomas,  a  physician  and  scholar  of  the  'New 
Learning,'  was  born  at  Canterbury  about  1460,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  1484.  Sent  with  De 
Selling  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  he  studied  Greek  at  Florence 
under  Chalcondylas,  and  medicine  under  Hermolaus  Barbarus 
at  Rome,  where  he  formed  friendships  with  Grocyn  and  William 
Latymer,  and  translated  several  of  Galen's  treatises  into  Latin. 
On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  lectured  on  Greek  and  physic,  be- 
came tutor  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  having  taken  orders  (1507), 
held  successively  the  livings  of  Mersham,  Hawkhurst,  Hols- 
worthy,  and  Wigan,  and  prebends  of  Wells,  York,  and  West- 
minster. He  was  also  physician  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
and  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (1518),  of  which 
he  became  first  president.  His  death  took  place  at  London, 
October  20,  1524.  L.'s  learning,  styled  by  his  pupil  Erasmus 
'deep,  searching,  and  refined,'  is  enshrined  in  his  nine  Latin 
translations  of  Galen,  Proclus,  and  Paulus  .(Egineta,  in  a  Latin 
grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  in  the  treatise, 
De  Emendata  Strnctura  Latini  Sermonis  LibriSex  (Lond.  1524). 

Lin'coln  (the  Lindum  Colonia  of  the  Romans,  hence  the 
modern  name),  the  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  and  a  county  of  it- 
self, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham,  140  miles  N.N.W. 
of  London  by  rail.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the 
base  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  visible  for  many  miles  over  the  flat  country  to  the  S. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Early  English  in  the 
kingdom,  it  was  founded  in  1088,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  524  feet  long,  and  174  wide  at  the  W.  front,  which  is 
almost  unrivalled  for  the  richness  of  its  carvings  and  tracery,  and 
is  adorned  with  statues  of  eleven  English  kings.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  transept  with  the  nave  and  choir  rises  the  central 
tower,  300  feet  high,  containing  the  celebrated  bell  'Tom  of  L.,' 
recast  from  an  older  one  in  1834,  weighing  5  tons  8  cwts.,  and 
measuring  6^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters,  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangle of  118  feet  by  91,  with  a  Roman  tesselated  pave- 
ment. L.  has  also  several  pre-Reformation  churches,  hand- 
some county  courts,  a  jail  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  a  post- 
office  (i860),  a  corn  exchange,  a  large  semi-classic  structure, 
with  a  large  public  hall,  fine  railway  stations,  assembly  rooms, 
and  a  theatre.  There  are  many  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. The  manufactures  are  farm  implements  and  machin- 
ery, portable  steam  engines  (over  900  yearly),  leather,  cordage, 
bricks,  nails,  brushes,  mats,  &c.,  and  there  are  steam  flour-mills, 
bone  mills,  boat-building  yards,  nursery  grounds,  a  trade  in  com, 
wool,  coal,  and  timber,  a  weekly  market,  and  four  yearly  fairs — 
the  most  important,  held  during  the  last  whole  week  in  April, 
attracting  continental  and  American  dealers.  Brayford  Water 
forms  a  convenient  harbour  for  vessels  built  to  navigate  the 
Witham.  Pop.  (1871)  26,766.  L.  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  Its  principal  Roman  antiquity  is  'Newport  Gate,' 
a  central  arch  i6  feet  wide,  flanked  by  two  smaller  arches.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  L.  was  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the 
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kingdom,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  trade.  William  I.  erected  a 
castle  here,  and  the  town  received  a  charter  from  Henry  II. 
It  was  besieged  in  1 141  by  Stephen,  who  was,  however,  here 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  was  for  some  time  John  of  Gaunt's 
residence,  and  was  stormed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Manchester,  in  May  1644. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  a  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek,  3  miles  W.  of 
Hodgensville,  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809.  In  1816  his 
father  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  took  a  small  farm.  Abra- 
ham assisted  his  father  in  rough  out-door  work,  and  had  only 
one  year's  schooling.  In  1825  he  was  a  ferryman  at  six  dollars 
a  month.  Exceptionally  tall  and  strong,  L.  could  turn  his  hand 
to  any  kind  of  manual  labour — log-cabin  building,  boat-making, 
or  rail -splitting.  In  the  Black  Hawk  War  he  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  a  volunteer  company,  and  served  three  months,  after 
which  he  started  a  store.  Returned  to  the  Illinois  State  Legis- 
lature in  1834,  and  having  studied  law,  he  settled  at  Springfield 
as  an  advocate  in  1837.  L.  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics, 
and  was  returned  in  1846  to  Congress,  where  he  supported 
abolition,  and  opposed  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1849  and  1858.  In  i860  he 
secured  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and 
owing  to  the  divided  state  of  the  Democratic  party  was  elected 
in  November.  He  received  1,857,610  votes,  against  2,787,780 
recorded  for  the  three  Democratic  candidates.  The  election  of 
so  strong  an  Abolitionist  gave  violent  dissatisfaction  in  the 
South,  and  was  the  signal  for  secession.  In  December  1S60 
S.  Carolina  declared  its  independence,  a  step  followed  after- 
wards by  ten  other  States.  On  March  4,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
installed  President,  and  mooted  a  compromise — the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  and  the  continuance  of  slavery.  Neither  Aboli- 
tionists nor  Secessionists  were  satisfied.  On  April  12,  i86r, 
General  Beauregard  seized  Fort  Sumter,  an  act  which  decided 
all  parties  in  the  North  for  war.  On  April  15,  Mr.  Lincoln 
called  out  75, 000  militia,  and  on  July  4  obtained  a  vote  for 
40,000  men  and  400,000,000  dollars.  The  Four  Years'  Struggle 
which  followed  forms  the  greatest  event  in  American  history  since 
the  War  of  Independence.  On  January  I,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln 
declared  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.  In  November  1864  he 
was  re-elected  President.  His  assassination,  April  14,  1S65,  by 
J.  W.  Booth,  an  actor  and  a  fanatical  Secessionist,  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  the  whole  civilised  world.  L.'s  remains  were 
carried  in  state  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
interred  at  Springfield,  where  a  beautiful  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  October  15,  1874.  L.  was  a  noble  though  un- 
adorned type  of  the  American  or  New  World  Englishman. 
Earnest,  honest,  strong  of  will,  tenacious  of  purpose,  he  was  the 
very  man  for  a  crisis.  The  years  of  his  Presidency  were  the 
darkest  in  his  country's  history  ;  yet  with  invincible  courage  and 
unfaltering  hope  he  steered  the  good  ship  '  Union  '  safely  through 
the  most  appalling  storm  that  ever  broke  over  the  States.  His 
countrymen  cannot  sufficiently  honour  his  memory,  as  a  trium- 
phant patriot  and  martyr ;  while  mankind  will  remember  with 
gratitude  the  statesman  that  abolished  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
an  entire  continent.  See  H.  J.  Raymond's  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  A,  L.  (New  York,  1865) ;  A.  Boyd's  Memorial  L.  Bib- 
liography (Albany,  1870) ;  W.  H.  Lamon's  Life  of  A.  L.  (1872) ; 
A.  Jouault's  A.  L.,  sa  fettnesse  et  sa  Vie  Politique  (Pax.  1875),  &c. 

Lincoln.  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1427  by  Richard 
Flemming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  a  rector,  seven  fellows,  and 
two  chaplains,  as  a  seminary  of  clergy  who  might  confute  the 
doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  Flemmhig  dying  in  1430,  the  work  was 
completed  by  Thomas  Rotherham,  his  successor  in  the  see  of 
Lincoln,  who  in  1475  finished  the  building  of  the  college,  enriched 
its  revenues,  and  gave  it  a  body  of  statutes  (1479).  By  them  the 
fellowships  were  increased  to  twelve,  and  restricted  to  natives  of 
the  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  York,  and  Wells,  a  limitation  removed 
by  17  and  18  Vict.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector, 
ten  fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars,  and  other  scholarships  (eight 
at  present)  are  from  time  to  time  added  from  the  proceeds  of  two 
suspended  fellowships.  The  college  presents  to  nine  livings. 
In  1876  it  had  twelve  members  of  Congregation  and  foity-four 
commoners. 

Lincolnshire,  the  second  largest  county  of  England,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Yorkshire  and  the  Humber,  S.  by  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  W.  by  Leicester  and  Nottingham, 
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and  E.  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Wash.  Area,  2763  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1871)  436,599.  It  is  divided  into  the  'parts'  or  districts 
of  Lindsey  in  the  N.,  Kestveen  in  the  S.W.,  and  Holland  in  the 
S.  E.  In  the  W.  are  the  moors,  known  also  as  the  '  L.  heights,' 
and  the  S.  is  covered  by  a  wide  tract  of  the  fens  of  the  celebrated 
Bedford  Level  (q.  v.).  The  L.  wolds,  or  chalk  downs,  stretch 
S.E.  from  the  Humber  in  a  line  with  the  coast.  The  moors, 
fens,  and  wolds  are  now  in  great  part  reclaimed  by  green  crops 
and  pasture.  L.  is  watered  by  the  Trent,  Witham,  Welland, 
Ancholme,  and  many  smaller  streams.  In  1876  there  were 
620,024  acres  under  corn  crops,  239,321  under  green  crops, 
169,584  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  419,730 
in  permanent  pasture  and  grass ;  there  were  also  in  L.  62, 720 
horses,  202,033  cattle,  1,508,813  sheep,  and  99,667  pigs.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  swedes 
and  potatoes.  Along  the  Trent  there  are  rich  'warp '-lands 
(see  Warping).  L.  is  famed  for  its  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  and  great  fairs  are  held  at  Lincoln  and  Horncastle.  Six 
members  are  returned  to  Parliament.  Lincoln  is  the  capital, 
and  other  towns  are  Boston,  Grantham,  Louth,  and  Great 
Grimsby.  The  county  is  particularly  rich  in  Roman.  Old  Eng- 
lish, and  Danish  remains. 

liizLColn's  Inn,  so  called  because  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.    See  Inns  of  Court. 

Lind,  Jenny.    See  Goldschmidt. 

liindley,  John,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  celebrated  English 
botanist,  was  born  February  5,  1799,  at  Catton  near  Norwich, 
where  his  father  was  proprietor  of  a  large  nursery  garden,  a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  his  taste  for  botany  was  no  doubt  developed. 
He  early  appeared  as  a  botanical  author  in  his  translation  of 
Richards'  Analyse  du  Fruit  (1819),  which  was  followed  next  year 
by  his  Monographia  Rosariim.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  London, 
became  assistant  secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  was 
engaged  by  Loudon  to  write  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  En- 
cyclopcedia  of  Plants,  a  task  which  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  the  artificial  and  natural  systems  of  classification,  and 
which  resulted  in  his  becoming  the  warm  advocate  of  the  latter. 
In  1829  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  i860.  L.  was  the 
recipient  of  many  scientific  honours,  and  was  honorary  or  cor- 
responding member  of  almost  all  the  foreign  societies  of  natural 
science.  He  died  at  Catton,  November  i,  1865.  The  more 
important  of  L. 'smother  works  are  Introditciwn  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany  (1830,  republished  in  1836  under  the  name  A 
Natural  System  of  Botany),  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physio- 
logical  Botany  (1832),  Flora  Medica  (1838),  and  Theory  of  Hor- 
ticulture (1844).  With  Hutton  he  published  Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain  (2  vols.  1831-34),  with  Paxton,  Pocket  Botanical 
Dictionary  (1840),  and  with  Moore  77ie  Treasury  of  Botany 
(1865).  He  also  edited  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  was  the  author 
of  numerous  valuable  papers  and  monographs,  notably  nupo  Or- 
chids, and  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  the  botanical  articles  in 
the  Fenny  Etuyclopadia. 

Lind'say,  or  L3m.dsay,  The  Family  of,  is  of  Norman 
origin,  the  name  originally  being  De  Limesay.  The  first  of  the 
line  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Walter  de  L.,  a  baron 
under  David  I.  His  great-grandson  acquired  the  territories  of 
Crawford,  in  Clydesdale,  marrying  Marjory,  sister  of  William  the 
Lion,  and  leaving  three  sons — Sir  David,  Lord  of  Crawford,  Sir 
Walter,  ancestor  of  the  Lamberton  family,  and  William  of  Luff- 
ness.  His  grandson  Gerard  died  childless,  and  the  estates  went 
to  his  sister,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Pinkeney,  an  English  baron,  whose 
grandson  again  resigned  them  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I. ; 
but  Crawford  had  already  been  bestowed  on  Alexander  L.  of 
Luffness,  the  first  of  the  more  recent  house  of  Crawford.  The 
Lamhertons,  descended  from  Walter,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  of 
Crawford,  for  four  generations  married  heiresses,  eclipsing  the 
other  branches  of  the  family ;  but  the  male  line  ended  with  Sir 
William,  killed  in  a  battle  with  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1283.  William  of  Luffness,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  of  Craw- 
ford, continues  the  direct  line  of  the  Lindsays.  His  descendant, 
David,  obtained  large  estates  from  the  Bruce,  others  accruing  to 
him  by  his  marriage  with  Lord  Abernethy's  daughter.  His  son, 
Alexander,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stirling,  and  with 
her  received  the  lands  of  Glenesk  and  Edzell,  in  Angus,  leaving 
for  issue  Sir  David  of  Glenesk,  first  Earl  of  Crawford.  Another 


son  of  David,  Bruce's  friend,  was  Sir  William,  founder  of  the 
Byres  family.  Earl  David  married  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Robert  II.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  earl 
killed  while  endeavouring  to  heal  the  feud  between  the  Ogilvies 
and  Lindsays.  He  left  a  large  family.  The  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
took  the  ancestral  title  ;  the  second,  Walter  of  Beaufort,  founded 
the  house  of  Edzell.  Alexander,  the  fierce  Earl  Beardie,  died 
of  fever  in  1454 ;  and  his  son  David,  prime  favourite  with  James 
III.,  was  created  Duke  of  Montrose,  a  title  which  did  not  sur- 
vive him.  David,  eighth  Earl,  transferred  the  estates  from  his 
heir,  the  Wicked  Master,  to  David  L.  of  Edzell,  who  arranged 
that  they  should  be  reconveyed  to  the  Wicked  Master's  son  at 
his  own  decease.  From  Ludovic,  the  sixteenth  Earl,  childless, 
the  title  passed  by  royal  patent  to  Lord  John  L.  of  Byres,  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Stuarts, 
for  whose  cause  he  suffered  imprisonment.  His  grandson,  John, 
became  Viscount  Garnock  in  1703;  and  the  sou  of  the  fourth 
Viscount,  the  twenty-second  Earl  of  Crawford,  proved  the  last 
of  the  direct  line  of  Byres,  the  earldom  reverting  to  the  family 
of  Balcarres.  Sir  David  L.  (q.  v.)  represented  an  ancient  branch 
of  the  Byres  family.  The  founder  of  the  Balcarres  house  was 
John,  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  became  a  Lord 
of  Session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Menmuir.  He  acquired  the 
estate  of  Balcarres,  and  his  son  was  created  Lord  L.  of  Balcarres 
in  1633.  His  grandson  was  created  Earl  in  165 1.  Alexander, 
sixth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford 
on  the  death  of  George  L.  of  Byres.  See  Lives  of  the  Lind- 
says (1849),  by  the  present  Earl  of  Balcarres,  and  Jervise's  Land 
of  the  Lindsays. 

Lindsay,  or  Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  once  the  most  popular 
poet  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
Fifeshire,  and  (according  to  Chalmers)  was  born  there  in  1490,  but 
David  Laing  (ed.  of  L.,  187 1)  points  out  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  statement,  and  considers  it  just  as  likely 
that  the  poet  was  born  at  Garmylton  near  Haddington,  in  East 
Lothian.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews  1505-8,  but  did  not  take 
his  degree.  That  he  visited  the  Continent  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  though  positively  asserted  by  Mackenzie,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  proceeded  straight  from  the 
university  to  the  court,  though  the  loss  of  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts between  August  1508  and  September  151 1  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  his  earliest  em- 
ployment in  the  royal  household.  The  first  notice  of  his  ap- 
pearance is  an  entry  (12th  October  1511)  in  the  treasury-book 
for  '  a  play  coat  to  D.  L.  for  the  play '  at  Holyrood.  To  the 
infant  prince  (afterwards  James  V.)  he  became  usher  ;  and  in 
The  Dreme,  his  earliest  poem  (1528),  he  recounts  the  expedients 
resorted  to  for  his  charge's  amusement.  In  1529,  however,  his 
Complaynt  to  the  Kingis  Grace  laments  the  influence  of  parasites 
and  flatterers  upon  his  former  pupil;  and  the  Complaynt  of  our 
Lordis  Papyngo  {^Parrot),  written  in  the  following  year,  hotly 
inveighs  against  the  dissolute  manners  of  Church  and  court. 
James  V.,  on  becoming  his  own  master,  had  made  his  guardian 
Lyon-King-of-Arms,  knighting  him,  and  granting  him  revenues 
from  the  lands  of  Luthrie,  Fifeshire.  His  duties  took  L.  on 
several  important  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  and  some  brief 
notes  of  his  adventures  still  remain.  On  the  death  of  James's 
young  bride  (7th  July  I537)>  he  composed  the  Deploratioun  of  the 
Deithof  Quale  Magdalene.  His  well-known  Satyre  of  the  Thrie 
Estaitis,  was  first  performed  in  1540,  at  Linlithgow,  before  a  full 
court.  This  satire,  by  far  the  greatest  '  Interlude  '  or  '  Mixed 
Play '  in  English  literature,  is  filled  with  scathing  ridicule  of  the 
priests,  and  preserves  for  us  humorous  and  graphic  sketches  of 
men  and  manners  in  the  poet's  time.  The  Register  of  Arms, 
carefully  prepared  by  L.  in  his  capacity  of  chief  herald,  appeared 
in  1542,  and  about  1 549  the  Historic  and  Testament  of  Sqttyer 
Meldrum,  a  stirring  tale  of  Scottish  chivalry,  wholly  free  from 
the  satirico-didactic  spirit  that  pervades  the  rest  of  the  poet's 
writings.  Beaton's  memory  was  satirised  by  him  in  the  Tra- 
gedie  of  the  Cardinall ;  and  in  1553  he  published  his  longest 
work,  Ane  Dialog  betuix  Experience  and  Ane  Courteour  of  the 
Miserabyll  Estait  of  the  World,  commonly  called  The  Mon- 
archic, a  sort  of  rhymed  universal  history,  full  of  learning  and 
acute  reflections.  The  exact  date  of  Sir  David's  death  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  but  Mr.  Laing  has  proved  by  documentary 
evidence  that  it  must  have  occurred  before  the  1 8th  of  April 
1555,    As  a  poet,  L.  is  more  remarkable  for  wit  and  trenchant 
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satire  than  for  fancy.  To  the  king  he  proved  an  invaluable  friend, 
faithful  and  fearless  in  counsel.  His  strenuous  attacks  on  abuses 
prevalent  in  his  time,  especially  those  of  ecclesiastics,  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  principle,  and  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt  that  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  joined 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  abjuration  of  Popery.  His 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  Knox.  L.  ploughed,  Knox  sowed.  Scotland  long  re- 
membered him.  During  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries,  up- 
wards of  twenty  editions  of  his  works  were  published.  His  verses 
were  on  almost  every  tongue.  Until  Burns  appeared,  he  was  in 
fact  the  poet  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  was  appealed  to  as  an 
infallible  authority  on  the  Scottish  language.  '  Ye'll  no  find 
that  in  Davie  Lyndsay,'  was  a  fatal  objection  to  any  new  coined 
phrase  which  a  speaker  ventured  to  employ.  The  first  who 
carefully  edited  L.'s  poems  was  Chalmers  {3  vols.  Lond.  1806). 
Laing  has  corrected  some  of  its  errors  in  his  edition  of  1 87 1  {2 
vols.  Edinb.),  and  is  at  present  (1877)  engaged  on  what,  if  fin- 
ished, will  certainly  be  the  standard,  and  probably  the  final 
edition  of  the  poet. — Robert  li.  of  Pitscottie,  a  relative 
of  the  poet,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  c.  He 
is  the  author  of  quaint,  picturesque,  and  credulous  Chronicles 
of  Scotland  from  1436  to  1565,  beginning  where  Boece  left  off, 
viz.,  with  the  murder  of  King  James  I.  In  the  Preface,  L.  states 
that  he  was  materially  helped  in  his  work  by  Lord  L.  of  the 
Byres,  Sir  William  Scot  of  Balwirrie,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of 
Largo,  John  Major  the  historian.  Sir  David  L.,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen. The  best  edition  of  Pitscottie's  History  is  that  by  John 
Graham  Dalyell  (2  vols.  1814). 

Xiine,  a  term  applied  to  the  '  regulars  '  of  the  British  army  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  corps.  It  includes  all  the  numbered 
regiments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Life,  Horse,  and  Foot 
Guards,  and  excludes  the  Royal  Marines,  volunteer  and  yeomanry 
corps,  and  fencibles. 

Xiine,  in  mathematics,  is  that  which  has  only  one  dimen- 
sion ;  or,  as  defined  by  Euclid,  is  that  which  has  length  but  no 
breadth. 

Lin'eal  Descent'  is  descent  in  a  right  line — son,  grandson, 
great-grandson,  &c.    Lineal  ancestor  is  father,  grandfather,  &c. 

liin'en  Man'ufactures.  Textures  of  linen  (Lat.  limim, 
'  flax  '),  which  comprise  the  manufactures  from  flax  fibres,  have 
been  in  general  use  among  civilised  communities  from  the  earliest 
recorded  period.  The  mummy  cloth  in  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  wrapped  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  dead  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  linen,  and  it  is  often  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  Linen  and  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant  are  also 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
similar  references  are  common  in  the  works  of  classical  authors. 
L.  M.  were,  in  Europe  at  least,  the  most  important  vegetable 
textile  industries  down  to  almost  the  end  of  last  century,  but 
from  about  1775  the  improved  machinery  devoted  to  cotton 
manufacture  began  to  tell  powerfully  in  favour  of  that  fibre, 
which  with  extraordinary  rapidity  attained  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance. In  the  United  Kingdom  the  L.  M.  which  had  been 
generally  disseminated  became  concentrated  in  special  localities, 
and  they  now  flourish  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with 
Belfast  as  their  centre,  at  Leeds  in  England,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Forfar  and  Fife  in  Scotland,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Kirkcaldy, 
and  Dunfermline  being  the  principal  towns  concerned  in  the 
industry.  L.  M.  are  also  prominent  industries  in  the  N.  of 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  and  in  early  times  much  of  the 
linen  worn  in  Great  Britain  was  sent  to  Holland  to  be  bleached, 
whence  arose  the  name  '  Holland's '  Linen.  L.  M.  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  textures,  which  are  all  characterised  by  great 
strength  and  durability.  They  include,  of  finer  textures,  the 
delicate  lawns  and  cambrics,  damasks,  some  of  which  are  of 
highly  artistic  patterns  and  among  the  triumphs  of  the  weaver's 
art,  shirtings,  and  sheetings  of  various  qualities.  Diapers,  drills, 
huckabacks,  Hessians  and  sailcloth  are  also  linen  fabrics  of  a 
heavier  class,  and  some  of  which  may  be  made  of  mixed  fibres  or 
materials  other  than  flax.  The  bleaching  of  linen,  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  colouring  matter  contained  in  flax,  as  well 
as  from  the  intricate  manner  in  which  it  is  combined  with  the  fibre, 
is  a  very  tedious  process,  involving  repeated  '  crofting '  or  exposure 
of  the  fabric  on  grass  fields.  It  is  a  prominent  industry  in  the 
N.  of  Ireland,  and  in  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Sailcloths  and 
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heavy  goods  are  principally  woven  in  Dundee  and  Arbroath, 
damasks  in  Dunfermline,  and  these,  with  fine  linens,  are  made 
in  Belfast ;  but  much  plain  shirting,  &c.,  is  still  woven  by  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  rural  villages  of  the  country.  .  In  1875 
there  were  in  Scotland  159  factories  with  nearly  3000  spindles, 
and  18,529  power  looms,  giving  employment  to  about  45,000 
persons  employed  in  the  linen  industries. 

The  exports  of  linen  yarn  and  piece  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1875  were  as  follows  : — Linen  yam, 
27,887,681  lbs.  ;  white  and  unbleached  plain  goods,  186,763,770 
yards  ;  checked,  printed,  or  dyed  linens  and  damasks  and  diapers, 
13,742,124  yards;  sails  and  sailcloth,  4,067,278  yards.  The 
yarn  goes  principally  to  Spain,  Canary  Islands,  Germany,  and 
Holland  ;  the  piece  goods  are  most  in  demand  in  the  United 
States,  West  Indies,  Australia  and  other  British  Dependencies, 
and  France ;  while  the  sailcloth  is  taken  chiefly  by  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Germany  and  the  East  Indies. 

liing  (Lota  molva),  a  fish  belonging  to  the  Cod-family,  and 
very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  It  is  longer  than  the 
cod  proper,  has  two  dorsal  fins,  one  anal  fin,  and  one  barbel  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  L.  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  70  lbs.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  colour,  with  white  belly  and  white-tipped  fins.  When 
salted  and  dried,  it  is  sent  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  stock- 
fish. The  L.  of  the  American  coast  is  Lota  coynpressa,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Linga  (Sansk. , '  symbol '),  the  phallus  or  representation  of 
the  male  generative  power,  worshipped  throughout  India  as  the 
emblem  of  the  god  Siva.  Any  erect  and  cylindrical  object  will 
serve  the  purpose,  usually  a  mere  stone.  According  to  the  Pur- 
anas,  there  were  in  early  times  twelve  chief  centres  of  L.  worship, 
and  these  holy  spots  still  attract  numerous  pilgrims.  A  sect  of 
Hindus  in  the  S.  of  the  Peninsula,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
trade,  are  known  as  Lingaits.  See  Kittel,  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
des Lingacultus  in  Lndien  (Mangalore,  1877). 

Lin'gard,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  of  humble  Catholic 
parentage  at  Winchester,  5th  February  1 77 1,  was  sent  by  Bishop 
Talbot  in  1 782  to  the  English  College  at  Douai,  where,  after  a 
brilliant  course  of  humanities,  he  entered  the  school  of  theology 
in  October  1792.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Douai  establish- 
ment in  1793,  L.  took  refuge  in  England  ;  and  October  15, 
1794,  with  seven  fellow-students,  opened  a  new  college  at  Crook 
Hall,  near  Durham,  himself  becoming  vice-president,  and  acting 
as  professor  of  natural  and  modem  philosophy.  A  tutor  in  Lord 
Stourton's  family  (1793),  he  returned  to  Crook  Hall  (1794),  was 
ordained  priest  and  appointed  prefect  of  the  studies  (1795),  served 
a  church  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (1800),  and  wrote  for  the  NrM- 
castle  Courant  (1805)  a  series  of  letters,  afterwards  published  as 
Catholic  Loyalty  Vindicated ;  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  (4th  ed.  1858)  appearing  in  the  same  year.  In  180S  he 
removed  with  his  community  to  Ushaw,  but  in  September  181 1 
retired  to  the  mission  of  Hornby  in  Lancashire,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  two  visits  to  Rome,  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  17th  July  1 85 1.  Pius  VII.  conferred  on  him  the  degrees 
of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  (1821),  and  Leo  XII.,  having  vainly  offered 
Iiim  a  cardinalship,  sent  him  the  gold  medal  reserved  for  cardi- 
nals and  princes,  whilst  Lord  Melbourne  assigned  him  in  1839  a 
pension  of  £2,00  per  annum.  The  first  three  volumes  of  L.'s 
History  of  England  to  the  Accession  of  William  and  Mary  ap- 
peared in  18 19,  the  eighth  and  last  in  1830  (6th  ed.  1854-55). 
The  one  great  merit  of  this  work  is  its  impartiality,  the  only 
indication  of  its  Catholic  origin  being  the  absence  of  Protestant 
bias  ;  its  defect,  that  results  are  given,  their  causes  left  unexplored, 
intentionally,  as  L.  himself  tells  us  in  the  edition  of  1825,  where 
he  dubs  the  '  philosophy  of  history '  the  '  philosophy  of  romance.' 
Still  the  work  is  one  of  great  and  permanent  value,  and  has  taken 
its  place  as  the  text-book  in  the  universities  of  0.\ford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Among  L.'s  other  writings  should  be  noticed  his  Docu- 
ments to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of  British  Catholics  in  former 
A^es  (1812),  A'rtf  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels  (1836),  and  Cate- 
chetical Lnstructions  (1840).  See  the  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Tierney,  prefi.xed  to  the  last  volume  of  the  6th  ed.  of  L.'s  History 

Lingay'en,  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
Philippines,  exports  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  and  has  a  pop.  of  iS,ooo. 

Linguagross'a,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  near 
the  N.E.  base  of  Etna,  9  miles  W.  of  the  railway  station  at 
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Taormina.  It  has  several  good  churches,  and  in  the  vicinity  is 
some  beautiful  scenery.    Pop.  (1874)  8822. 

Lin'gula,  a  well-known  genus  of  Brachiofoda  (q.  v.),  or  lower 
Mollusca,  possessing  a  horny  shell  of  oblong  shape.  No  hinge 
exists,  the  valves  or  halves  of  the  shell  being  approximated  simply 
by  their  muscular  attachments.  The  arms  are  fleshy,  but  are 
not,  as  in  most  other  brachiopods,  supported  by  calcareous  loops, 
— the  so-called  '  carriage-spring  apparatus.'  A  fleshy  stalk  or 
peduncle  passes  out  between  the  beaks  of  the  shell  and  serves  to 
attach  the  L.  to  fixed  objects.  L.  is  the  type  of  a  very  important 
family  of  brachiopods. 

Lin'iments  (Lat.  HnTre,  '  to  besmear ')  are  used  in  medicine 
for  external  application  only.  Formerly,  L.  were,  for  the  most 
part,  medicinal  substances  in  combination  with  oil ;  but  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Committee,  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
have  called  strong  tinctures,  employed  for  external  use  only,  by 
the  name  of  L.  L.  are  applied  to  the  affected  part  by  means  of 
saturated  lint,  painting  over,  or  rubbing  into  the  skin,  and  the 
object  to  be  attained  may  be  the  alleviation  of  pain,  the  allaying 
of  inflammatory  action,  the  healing  of  excoriated  surfaces  or 
burns,  counter-irritation  or  vesication,  or  the  general  purposes  of 
endermic  medication.  The  following  are  the  L.  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  a  general  indication  of  their  uses,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  active  ingredients  contained  in  each.  Lini- 
mentum  aconiti  (i  in  i),  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  re- 
lieves acute  neuralgia.  L.  belladonna  (i  in  i),  may  be  employed 
similarly  for  the  same  purpose,  or  by  means  of  rubbing,  in  com- 
bination with  the  compound  camphor  L.  L.  opii  (i  in  2),  is 
used  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  local  pains.  Z.  chloroformi 
(i  in  2)  alleviates  pain,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  a  tender  skin. 
L.  caviphorce  (l  in  5),  is  a  mild  stimulant.  L.  camphorie  com- 
positce  (i  in  4J),  applied  by  means  of  lint  soaked  in  the  liniment, 
and  covered  with  a  dry  napkin  until  redness  is  produced,  relieves 
pain  in  tic-douloureux  and  rheumatism.  Z.  crotonis  (i  in  8)  is 
used  to  produce  vesication ;  and,  in  combination  with  olive  oil, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair.  Z.  sinapis  comp.  (i  in  40), 
Z.  ierebinthina  (l  in  l^),  are  employed  as  stimulants  and  counter- 
irritants.  Z.  hydrargyri  (l  in  6),  Z.  iodi  (\\  in  10),  and  Z. 
potassii  iodidi  cum  sapone  (i  in  9)  are  employed  to  produce  the 
constitutional  effects  of  their  active  ingredients.  Z.  calcis  (v.  lime) 
is  chiefly  used  for  abraded  surfaces  and  burns.  Simple  Z.,  com- 
posed of  four  parts  of  olive  oil,  and  one  part  of  white  wax,  is 
used  to  soften  the  skin,  and  promote  the  healing  of  excoriations. 

liin'kopiiig,  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  Ian  of  Ostergotland, 
on  the  Staang,  miles  S.  of  Lake  Roxen,  and  103  miles  S.W. 
of  Stockholm,  regularly  built  of  wood,  has  fine  squares,  and  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  longest  {320  feet)  in  Sweden  after  that  of 
Upsala.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  (one  of  the  oldest  in  Sweden),  and 
possesses  a  diocesan  library  of  30,000  vols,  and  1500  MSS., 
with  antique  collections.  L.  has  considerable  trade.  Pop.  (1874) 
8123. 

Linley,  Thomas,  an  English  musician  and  composer,  born 
at  Bath  about  1 725,  studied  under  Paradies,  a  Venetian  com- 
poser, and  became  conductor  of  concerts  and  oratorios  in  his 
native  town.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Sheridan  led  to 
his  subsequently  embarking  in  theatrical  speculations.  L.  died 
in  London,  19th  November  1795.  Along  with  his  son,  L.  wrote 
the  songs  in  Sheridan's  Duenna,  composed  the  accompaniments 
to  the  original  airs  in  the  Beggars'  Opera,  and  published  some 
exquisitely  sweet  and  tender  ballads. 

Linlith'gow,  or  West  Lothian,  a  county  in  the  E.  of 
Scotland,  bounded  W.  by  Stirlingshire,  S.W.  by  Lanarkshire, 
S.  and  S.E.  by  Midlothian,  and  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It 
extends  from  N.  to  S.  20  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  15  miles. 
Area,  127  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  40,965.  The  coast  is  gene- 
rally low  and  little  broken.  The  greater  part  of  L.  is  a  fertile 
hill  country,  crossed  by  the  Dumcross,  Knock,  and  Kipp  Hills, 
which  culminate  in  Caimnaple,  1498  feet  high  ;  but  the  S.W. 
is  flat,  with  wide  stretches  of  bog  and  heath.  The  chief  streams 
are  the  Avon  and  Almond,  with  its  tributary  the  Breich.  The 
great  Midlothian  coal-formation  stretches  across  the  S.  of  L., 
and  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  are  abundant.  The  soil 
is  generally  clayey,  with  loam,  sand,  and  shell-marl,  and  agri- 
culture is  in  a  very  advanced  state.  In  1876  there  were  18,203 
acres  under  com  crops ;  7226  in  green  crops ;  13,866  under 


various  grasses;  and  18,800  permanent  pasture.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  the  cultivation  of  corn,  flax,  potatoes,  and  garden 
fruits  ;  the  working  of  coal,  iron,  freestone,  and  limestone  ;  and 
the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  principal  towns  are  L. 
(q.  v.),  Bathgate  (q.  v.),  Borrowstounness  (q.  v.),  Armadale, 
pop.  (1871)  2708,  and  Crofthead,  pop.  (1871)  3151  ;  and  villages, 
Queensferry  (q.  v.),  Broxburn,  pop.  (1871)  1457,  and  Whit- 
burn,  pop.  (1871)  1432. 

Linlithgow  ('  the  town  on  the  grey  lake '),  the  county  town 
of  West  Lothian,  3J  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  17  miles 
W.  of  Edinburgh,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  Glasgow,  it  is 
connected  by  railway  and  by  the  Union  Canal,  is  situated  on  a 
lake  (I02  acres)  in  connection  with  the  Avon.  It  has  six 
churches,  among  which  St.  Michael's  (probably  founded  by 
David  I.),  though  partly  burned  in  1424,  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  Gothic  churches  in  Scotland.  In  front  of  the  town- 
house  stands  the  crown-shaped  '  Cross- Well '  (rebuilt  in  1807), 
curiously  adorned  with  grotesque  figures.  There  are  some  old 
houses  which  once  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  More 
interesting,  however,  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  (burned  in 
1424,  and  rebuilt  chiefly  by  James  III.,  V.,  and  VI.),  a  large 
quadrangular  pile  with  corner  turrets,  on  an  eminence  project- 
ing into  the  lake,  which  was  once  the  Versailles  of  Scotland  and 
the  residence  of  the  Queens-dowager,  and  in  which  James  V. 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  born.  L.  was  chartered  probably 
by  David  I.,  and  was  taken  into  the  Court  of  the  Four  Burghs 
in  1368,  when  its  customs  were  only  second  in  amount  to  those 
of  Edinburgh.  Here  the  Regent  Murray  was  murdered,  20th 
January  1570.  The  industries  of  L.  are  tanning,  distilling,  and 
brewing.  It  unites  with  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  and  Lanark 
in  sending  one  member  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1871)  3690. 

Linnse'a  is  a  genus  of  Caprifoliacece  restricted  to  a  single 
species,  Z.  borealis,  which 
plant  was  selected  by  Linne 
to  bear  his  name — its  north- 
ern home,  and  as  some  in- 
terpret, its  very  modest  ap- 
pearance, fitly  representing 
the  great  Swedish  botanist 
It  is  a  graceful  little  creeper, 
with  opposite  ovate  ever- 
green leaves,  and  fragrant 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  de- 
licate pinky-white,  produced 
in  couples  at  the  summit  of 
erect  thread-like  stalks.  In 
Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Ame- 
rica it  is  found  pretty  freely 
in  woods  of  the  more  north- 
em  countries  reaching  in  Linn^a  Borealis. 
Norway  to  fully  71  .  In 

Britain  it  has  been  found  in  shady  fir-woods  from  Aberdeen  S. 
to  Northumberland. 

Linn^,  Carl  von,  or  Linnaeus,  the  celebrated  botanist, 
was  bom  at  Raashult  in  Sweden,  May  23,  1707.  His  attention 
was  early  directed  to  the  study  of  plants  ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Lund  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  knew  little  else. 
In  1728  he  removed  to  Upsala,  where  he  thought  he  would  have 
more  opportunity  for  study,  and  where  in  1730  he  read  lectures 
on  botany  for  Rudbeck  the  professor,  who  was  now  growing  old. 
In  1732  he  was  commissioned  to  journey  through  Lapland  and 
Norway.  After  his  return  he  lectured  for  a  time  upon  minera- 
logy and  metal-assaying,  and  then  in  1735  went  to  Harderwyck 
in  Holland  to  obtain  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  In 
Holland,  he  became  acquainted  with  Royen,  Gronov,  Burmann, 
and  Boerhaave,  the  last  of  whom  secured  for  him  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  George  Cliffort's  garden  at  Hartecamp. 
While  holding  this  post  he  visited  England,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  returned  somewhat  disappointed.  In  1738  L. 
quitted  Holland,  and  in  1740  was  elected  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Upsala.  His  reputation  as  a  botanist  was  now  established, 
and  his  subsequent  years  were  years  of  increasing  honour  and 
fame.  He  was  in  constant  communication  with  botanists  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  sent  him  the  results  of  their  travels  or 
investigations.  In  1 747  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king, 
and  in  1757  raised  to  the  nobility.    He  died  at  Upsala,  January 
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10,  1778.  Of  his  numerous  and  important  works  there  may  be 
cited  his  Flora  Lapponica  (i737)  >  Fundamenta  Botanica  (1737) ; 
Genera  Plantarum  (1737)  ;  Hortus  Cliffortianus  (1737).  These 
were  published  during  his  stay  in  Holland.  His  later  works  are 
Flora  Suecica  and  Fauna  Stiedca  (1745) ;  Materia  Medica  (1749) ; 
Philosophia  Botanica  (1751)  ;  Mtisaeum  Regis  Adolphi  Frederici 
(1754),  a  splendid  publication,  comprising  a  detailed  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  royal  museum,  and  Species  Plantarum 
(1753),  undoubtedly  his  greatest  work.  The  great  merit  of  L. 
as  a  botanist  lay  in  his  power  of  systematising.  His  system  of 
classification  is,  it  is  true,  artificial  in  the  extreme,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  must  of 
necessity  separate  many  closely  allied  species  and  genera  (see 
Botany)  ;  but'  it  introduced  a  more  scientific  method  in  the 
study  of  botany,  and  gave  the  science  a  greater  impulse  than  the 
work  of  any  other  single  individual.  See  Vogel's  Lebens- 
beschreibung  Karl  von  L.'s  (1792)  ;  A.  Afzelius,  Egenhdndiga 
anteckningar  af  L.  om  sigsjelf  {\%Z'>,)  ;  Fee's  Vie  de  Charles  de  L. 
(1832) ;  and  Schleiden's  Biographie  (1871). — Carl  VOn  L.,  the 
son  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Fahlun,  January  20,  1741,  became 
demonstrator  under  his  father  in  1759,  and  succeeded  to  the 
chair  at  Upsala  in  1777.  He  died  1st  November  1783.  He 
completed  {1781)  Stipplementum  Plantarum,  begun  by  his 
father. 

liinnell',  John,  bom  in  London  June  1792,  was  a  pupil  of 
Varley  the  water-colourist,  exhibited  pictures  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy when  fifteen,  and  in  1 808  gained  the  British  Institution's 
first  prize  for  the  best  landscape.  Of  his  portraits,  generally 
heads,  on  small  canvas,  the  best  known  are  those  of  Callcott, 
Mulready,  Phillip— brother  artists;  Malthus,  Whately,  and  Car- 
lyle.  In  landscapes  he  has  been  most  successful  in  the  represen- 
tation of  homely  English  scenes.  His  great  characteristics  are 
an  affectionate  fidelity  to  nature,  and  a  rich,  sombre  colouring. 
'  Sand  Pits,'  '  Crossing  the  Brook,'  '  The  Sear  Leaf,'  '  Timber 
Waggon,'  'Eve  of  the  Deluge,'  '  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Sa- 
maria,' '  The  Ford,'  '  Woodcutters,'  '  A  Coming  Storm,'  may  be 
mentioned  as  some  of  his  best  productions.  L.  refuses  to  be- 
come an  Academician. 

Linn'et  {Fringilla),  a  genus  of  Fringillidce  or  Finches,  repre- 
sented typically  by  the  common  or  brown  L.  (F.  or  Linota  can- 

nabina),  also  known  as  the 
Greater  Redfinch  or  Redpole. 
The  L.  is  common  throughout 
Europe,  and  extends  to  the 
extreme  of  Asia.  It  attains  a 
length  of  6  inches.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  head  in  the  males 
are  tipped  with  crimson,  and 
the  upper  parts  generally  are  of 
a  chestnut-brown.  The  wings 
are  black,  and  show  a  narrow 
edging  of  white.  The  throat 
is  grey,  and  the  breast  red ; 
the  underparts  greyish-brown. 
The  crimson-tipped  feathers 
of  the  head  become  greyish- 
brown  in  winter  ;  and  in  the 
domesticated  bird  the  red  colour  entirely  disappears.  The  L.  has 
a  pleasing  song,  and  sings  well  in  confinement.  Hence  it  is 
much  in  request  as  a  cage-bird.  The  nest  is  built  in  open  places, 
and  the  eggs,  numbering  five,  are  blue,  spotted  with  dark-brown. 
Nearly  allied  species  of  L.  are  the  mealy  Redpole  (Z.  or  F. 
canescens),  and  the  lesser  or  common  Redpole  (Z.  or  F.  linaria). 
Tlie  Mountain  L.  or  Twite  (Z.  or  F.  montium)  inhabits  N. 
Europe,  and  prefers  hilly  situations. 

Linoleum,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  Kamptulicon 
(q.  v.),  from  the  fact  of  linseed  oil  forming  one  of  its  main  in- 
gredients. It  is  strengthened  by  a  backing  of  canvas,  and  as  a 
floor  covering  it  has  the  repute  of  being  durable,  warm,  and 
elastic. 

liin'seed,  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant,  Linum  usitatissimum, 
possesses  several  important  economic  applications.  It  is  the 
source  of  L.  oil,  the  most  important  oil  in  use  for  mixing  painter's 
colours,  preparing  varnishes,  and  similar  purposes.  The  oil  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  crushing  and  expression  without  the  use  of 
heat,  and  the  yield  varies  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
no 
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of  the  L.  operated  on.  The  solid  residue  of  the  oil-extracting 
operation  constitutes  L.-cake,  the  most  valuable  of  all  oil  cakes 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  seeds  ground  to  powder  constitute  L. 
meal,  much  used  for  poultices  on  account  of  its  powerful  emol- 
lient properties.  An  infusion  of  L.  is  employed  in  colds,  and  in 
bronchial  and  other  inflammatory  affections. 

liin'stock  (Ger.  lunte,  Low.  Sc.  lunt,  a  '  match '  or  a 
'smoking  flame,'  and  stock,  'stick'),  a  pointed,  forked  staff, 
shod  with  iron,  used  to  hold  a  lighted  match  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  a  soft  woolly  material  prepared  for  surgical  dressing  by 
scraping  or  teasing  down  old  white  linen  rags.  Surgery  L.  is 
now,  however,  chiefly  prepared  by  machinery  from  a  soft  linen 
texture  specially  woven  for  the  purpose.  L.  is  the  old  Scotch 
name  for  Flax  (q.  v.). 

Lin'tel  (Fr.  linteau;  Sp.  lintel,  from  limentellum  or  limen- 
turn.  Low  Lat.  for  limen,  '  threshold '),  in  architecture,  is  the 
stone  or  wooden  headpiece  of  a  door  or  casement  supporting  the 
superincumbent  weight. 

Lin'ton,  William  James,  a  celebrated  wood-engraver, 
was  bom  in  London,  181 2,  and  apprenticed  to  G.  W.  Bonner. 
Many  of  his  early  works  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  others  in  Jackson's  Wood  Engraving,  the  Lake 
Country,  and  Deceased  British  Artists,  issued  by  the  London 
Art  Union  in  i860.  Modifying  the  method  of  Bewick,  his 
work  is  distinguished  by  rich,  powerfiil  effects,  gained  by  com- 
paratively little  labour.  L.  has  written  a  Life  of  Paine,  Claribel 
and  other  Poems,  The  English  Republic,  &c.,  and  contributed  to 
the  Westminster  RevieT^u,  Examiner,  Spectator,  &c.,  mainly  on 
social  topics.  Since  1867  he  has  lived  in  the  United  States,  and 
now,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  conducts  a  large  engraving 
business. — Eliza  Lynn  L.,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Keswick  in  1822,  is  the  authoress  of  many  novels,  of  which  the 
latest  and  best  are  Christian  and  Communist  (1872),  Patricia 
Kemball  (1874),  and  The  World  Well  Lost  C1877). 

Linz  (Lat.  Lentia),  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  crown- 
land  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  813  feet 
above  the  sea,  97  miles  W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  It  is  fortified  by 
thirty-two  '  Maximilian  towers '  (erected  1830-36),  each  105  feet 
in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.  The  citadel,  Postlingberg,  is  908 
feet  high.  On  the  Danube  is  the  '  Hauptplatz,'  777  feet  long, 
and  across  the  river,  to  Urfahr,  stretches  (875  feet)  an  iron  bridge 
with  granite  buttresses.  L.  has  five  monasteries  and  thirteen 
churches.  It  has  extensive  river  traffic,  and  trade  in  hardware, 
linen,  cloth,  thread,  salt,  and  leather ;  shipbuilding,  tanning,  and 
the  manufacture  of  linens  and  woollens  are  the  chief  industries. 
The  women  wear  peculiar  yellow  caps,  and  are  famed  for  their 
beauty.  By  a  treaty  concluded  here,  December  13,  1645,  reli- 
gious liberty  was  granted  to  Hungary  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.    Pop.  (1575)  33,384. 

Li  on  (Led),  a  well-known  carnivorous  quadruped,  the  typical 
representative  of  the  family  Felida,  to  which  the  tigers,  leopards, 
&c.,  also  belong.  The  teeth  are  thirty  in  number,  and  include 
six  incisors,  two  ca- 
nines, and  two  molars 
in  each  jaw  ;  six  pre- 
molars existing  in  the 
upper,  and  four  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  fore 
feet  have  five,  and  the 
hinder  feet  four  toes, 
each  toe  being  pro- 
vided with  a  retractile 
claw.  In  the  L.  a 
mane  is  developed  on 
the  head  and  neck  of 
the  male  animals,  and 
the  tail  is  tufted.  The 
entire  organisation  of 
the  animal  betokens 
the  possession  of  im- 
mense strength.  The  skeleton  is  massive  yet  compact,  and  the 
bony  ridges  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached  are  large  and  of 
peculiar  prominence.  The  teeth  are  large,  and  the  muscular 
arrangements  of  the  jaws  show  a  distinct  fitness  for  their  func- 
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tion  of  crushing  the  bones  and  carcases  of  prey.  The  structure 
of  the  tongue  adapts  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner  as  an  instru- 
ment to  rapidly  tear  the  flesh  from  the  bones.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  is  set  with  papillae  or  small  prominences  of 
recurved  form,  and  of  horny  nature.  The  average  length  of  a 
full-grown  male  L.  is  about  lo  feet  ;  the  height  at  the  shoulder 
4  feet.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  sexes  ;  the 
lioness  being  quite  destitute  of  the  remarkable  mane  of  the  male. 
This  mane  is  not  developed  until  the  third  year.  The  colour  of 
the  L.  is  a  tawny  yellow,  darkest  above.  The  ears  are  black, 
and  the  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  also  blackish.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine  whether  or  not  more  than 
one  distinct  species  of  L.  exists.  Good  authorities  incline  to  the 
belief  that  several  distinct  species  are  to  be  found ;  other  observers 
maintaining  that  the  differences  between  the  L.  of  one  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  another  depend  on  climate  and  other  condi- 
tions, and  that  those  variations  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to 
form  a  basis  for  the  specific  distinction  of  existing  lions.  Thus 
the  S.  African  L.  has  by  some  naturalists  been  named  the  Leo 
Barbarus,  another  form  has  been  designated  the  Gambian  L. 
(Leo  Gambianus),  and  a  third  species,  which  certainly  appears 
to  exhibit  very  marked  differences  from  other  lions,  is  the 
so-called  maneless  L.  of  Guzerat ;  this  animal — the  Leo  Gooj- 
rattensis  of  naturalists — possessing  a  shorter  mane  than  the 
ordinary  Indian  or  African  L.  With  regard  to  the  reputed 
courage  and  nobility  of  character  of  the  '  King  of  Beasts,' 
travellers  appear  to  agree  in  attributing  to  the  L.  a  very  small 
amount  of  courage  when  brought  face  to  face  with  man.  He 
will  pursue  his  prey,  however,  with  skill,  and  exhibit  great 
powers  of  endurance ;  and  will  prowl  about  in  a  very  stealthy 
manner  in  search  of  unwary  animals.  The  L.  frequently  fells 
its  prey  by  a  blow  from  the  paw,  and  springs  upon  the  flank 
or  shoulders  in  another  mode  of  attack — the  tiger  appearing  to 
prefer  the  neck  of  its  prey.  The  young  of  the  L.  may  number 
three  or  four,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  fur  of  the  cubs  is  at 
first  marked  or  brindled  with  black  stripes,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  markings  seen  in  the  tiger.  The  L.  has  been 
bred  with  the  tiger — the  hybrid  progeny  uniting  the  characters 
of  the  parents.  Fossil  lions  occur  in  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene 
strata.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  great  cave  L.  (Felis  spelcea) 
occur  in  British  cave-deposits  of  an  age  subsequent  to  the  Gla- 
cial Epoch. 

XiioZL,  in  Heraldry,  ranks  as  the  king  of  beasts,  and  symbolises 
courage  and  command.  He  is  borne  on  most  of  the  royal  shields 
of  Europe,  in  various  attitudes — Rampant  (q.  v.).  Passant  (q.  v.), 
Gardant  (q.  v.),  Couchant  (q.  v.),  &c. — and  of  various  colours, 
as  the  gold  L.  of  England  and  the  red  of  Scotland.  More  than 
three  lions  borne  together  are  termed  lioncels,  and  are  invariably 
rampant.  The  "L..  queue  fourMe  ('double-tailed')  of  Hessen- 
Darmstadt  and  Bohemia,  and  that  of  Venice,  winged,  sitting, 
and  bearing  a  book  in  his  fore  paws — the  emblem  of  St.  Mark — 
are  instances  of  the  fabulous  treatment  of  this  animal. 

Lip'ari  Islands,  a  group  of  seven  islands  and  ten  islets, 
near  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  included  in  the  province  of  Messina. 
The  largest  are  Lipari,  Vulcano,  Salina,  Panaria,  Stromboli 
(q.  v.),  and  Felicudi.  Total  pop.  20,000.  All  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  Vulcano  and  Stromboli  are  still  active.  Lipari  has 
an  area  of  \o\  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  15,000.  It  is  hilly  in 
the  interior,  rising  in  Monte  di  Guardia  to  a  height  of  I2i4feet, 
but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  singularly  fertile.  Warm  springs 
abound,  the  climate  is  delightful,  good  water  is  scarce,  and  the 
rain  is  collected  on  the  flat  roofs.  The  products,  which  are 
largely  exported,  are  pumice-stone,  sulphur,  currants.  Malmsey 
wine,  and  excellent  figs.  Lipari,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  a  rocky 
eminence  on  the  E.  coast.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  (since  1400),  and 
has  a  cathedral  and  three  other  churches.  The  harbour  is  good, 
and  there  is  a  lively  export  trade.  Pop.  (1874)  12,020.  The 
Lipari  group,  variously  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  ^tolim^ 
Vulcania,  Hephcestiades,  and  Strophades,  was  associated  with 
Homeric  and  other  traditions. 

Lipezk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  Voronetz,  a  branch  of  the  Don,  200  miles  S.S.E.  of  Moscow 
by  rail.  It  has  woollen  industries,  but  derives  its  importance 
from  its  fine  chalybeate  springs.  There  is  a  beautiful  park, 
many  handsome  bath-houses,  a  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  &c. 
Pop.  (1870)  14,213. 


Lip'ogram  (Gr.  leipd,  'I  omit,'  and  gramtna,  'a  letter'),  a 
species  of  writing  distinguished  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  were  the  verses  of  Lasus,  a  Greek 
poet  (born  538,  B.C.);  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  an  Alex- 
andrian Greek  (circa  500  B.C.),  which  contained  no  a  in  the  first 
book,  no  b  in  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  and  five  novels  of  Lope  de 
Vega  (q.  v.),  each  of  which  excluded  one  of  the  five  vowels.  L. 
is  still  occasionally  employed  in  cryptography  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  cipher-solutions. 

liipp'e,  usually  called  Iiippe-Detmold,  a  principality  in 
N.W.  Germany,  bounded  W.  by  Westphalia,  and  E.  by  Han- 
over, Brunswick,  Hessen,  and  Waldeck.  Area  438  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  (1875)  112,442.  L.  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  S. , 
where  are  the  Teutoburger-Wald  and  the  Weser  hills,  of  which 
Koterberg  reaches  1596  feet.  The  Weser  touches;  the  N. 
boundary,  and  receives  from  L.  several  streams,  the  largest 
being  the  Werre.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
oaks  and  beeches.  The  main  occupations  are  growing  corn, 
flax,  and  hemp,  rearing  horses  and  cattle,  and  preparing  salt, 
which  is  abundant  in  L.  The  peoi)le  are  well  educated,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.  The  chief 
towns  are  Detmold  (q.  v.),  Blomberg,  and  Horn.  The  House 
of  L.  had  lands  in  Westphalia  even  in  the  12th  c.  Bernhard 
VIII.  (died  1663)  was  the  first  Graf.  In  1613  the  line  split 
into  three,  L.  (Detmold),  Brake  (extinct  in  1709),  and  BUcke- 
burg,  or  Schaumburg.  L.  was  made  a  principality  in  1720, 
entered  the  Rheinbund  (1807),  and  the  German  Bund  (1815), 
received  a  new  constitution  in  1836,  which  was  much  changed 
in  1848,  but  restored  as  before  in  1853.  On  the  1st  October 
1867  L.  formed  a  'Militarkonvention'  with  Prussia. — Schaum- 
burg li.,  a  principality  N.  of  the  above,  is  also  hilly.  Area 
171  sq.  miles  (one  fifth  forest);  pop.  (1875)  33,133.  Tillage 
and  cattle-rearing,  yam-spinning,  and  linen-weaving,  are  the 
principal  industries.  The  chief  towns  are  Biickeburg  and 
Stadthagen.  By  the  constitution  of  17th  November  i858,  the 
government  of  S.  L.  is  representative.  See  Falkmann,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Geschichte  des  Fiirstenthums  L.  (vols,  i.-iii.  1847-69). 

Lipp'i,  Fra  Filippo,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Florence 
about  1400,  was  educated  at  a  Carmelite  convent,  the  prior 
of  which,  observing  his  taste  for  art,  permitted  him  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  chapel,  whose  walls  Masaccio  was  adorning 
with  paintings.  Enamoured  of  an  artist's  life,  L.  gave  up  the 
Church,  and  repaired  to  Ancona  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
drawing ;  but  while  cruising  about  there  one  day  with  some 
gay  companions  in  a  skiff,  he  was  seized  by  a  Moorish  vessel  and 
carried  off  to  Barbary,  where  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  slavery. 
On  returning  to  Italy  he  was  employed  in  decorating  many 
churches  with  frescoes  and  altar-pieces,  and  likewise  contributed 
to  the  galleries  of  one  or  two  of  the  Medici.  Struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  nun  of  Santa  Margherita's  convent  at  Prato,  named 
Lucrezia  Buti,  he  offered  to  paint  her  portrait,  and  on  gaining 
access  to  her,  carried  her  off.  He  died  (of  poison)  at  Spoleto, 
8th  October  1469.  Of  his  works,  the  best  known  are  the 
'Death  of  San  Bernardo,'  'The  Life  of  Stephen'  ('The  Dispu- 
tation,' 'The  Stoning,'  'The  Death'),  and  'The  Annunciation.' 
His  subjects  are  conventional,  but  vigorously  treated. — His  son, 
Filippino  L.,  broke  loose  from  ecclesiastic  trammels,  and  em- 
bellished his  pictures  freely  with  pagan  accessories,  making  a 
special  study  of  Roman  antiquities.  In  his  'Peter  Condemned 
to  Death,'  we  are  supposed  to  have  his  own  portrait.  On  the 
commission  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he  painted  a  chapel  of  Car- 
dinal Caraffe,  with  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  '  Events  in  the 
Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas.'  His  works  are  very  numerous.  F. 
died  at  Florence,  13th  April  1 505.  See  Vasari's  Lives  of  Painters, 
and  Lanzi's  History  of  Painting. 

Lipp'stadt  ('Lippe  town'),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia,  on  the  Lippe,  37  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Dort- 
mund by  rail,  has  a  large  corn  trade,  and  manufactures  of 
machinery,  beer,  and  brandy.    Pop.  (1875)  8160. 

Liqueurs'  are.sweetened  and  aromatised  alcoholic  beverages. 
They  are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  into  some  numerous 
aromatic  and  fruity  constituents  enter,  and  they  vary  widely  in 
alcoholic  strength.  The  L.  which  enter  chiefly  into  British 
commerce  are  Chartreuse,  Cura9oa,  Copenhagen  cherry  brandy, 
Maraschino,  Ratafia  de  cerises,  KUmmel,  and  Noyau,  which 
with  others  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  own  heading. 
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The  French,  who  excel  in  the  compounding  of  L.  divide  them 
into  numerous  classes  under  the  names  Ratafias,  huiles,  cremes, 
baumes,  eaux,  (xtraits,  &c.  L.  may  properly  be  regarded  also 
as  including  gin  and  other  sweetened  spirits,  cordials,  and  the 
various  beverages  which  pass  into  use  under  the  name  of  British 
wines.  Bitters  and  unsweetened  aromatised  spirits,  such  as 
Absinthe,  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  L. 

liiq'tiid  is  a  fluid  which  tends  to  preserve  a  definite  volume. 
There  is  no  liquid  but  has  been  either  condensed  to  a  solid  or 
volatilised  to  a  gas,  and  the  great  majority  of  liquids  can  be  sub- 
jected to  both  operations.  The  phenomena  attending  the  trans- 
formation of  a  solid  into  a  L.,  or  of  a  L.  into  a  gas  under  the 
action  of  heat  have  already  been  considered  under  that  heading. 
Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  other  important  proper- 
ties of  liquids,  which  will  be  found  discussed  under  Capil- 
LARiTy,  Elasticity,  Hydrodynamics,  &c.,  while  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  particular  liquids,  such  as  water,  mercury,  oils, 
ethers,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  under  their  special  headings. 

LiquidamTjar,  a  genus  of  monoecious  trees,  now  placed  in 
the  natural  order  Hamamelidacea  or  witch-hazel  family.  Z. 
altingia,  a  lofty  tree  occurring  in  the  mountains  of  India,  &c. , 
yields  the  fragrant  balsam  known  as  liquid  storax.  L.  Orientalis, 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  also  yields  the  same  balsam,  which  is 
vanilla-scented,  containing  much  cumarin,  and  thus  used  for  im- 
parting scent  to  some  sorts  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  for  keep- 
ing moths  from  woollen  clothing.  Z.  styracifliia,  or  the  sweet 
gum-tree,  grows  in  morasses  and  like  places  in  N.  America. 
The  crown  of  the  tree  attains  vast  dimensions  ;  the  stem  is  some 
lo  feet  in  diameter ;  the  wood  fine-grained  ;  its  terebinthine  juice 
hardens  on  exposure  to  a  resin  of  benzoin  odour. 

Liquidation  by  Arrange'ment.  In  England,  a  debtor 
unable  to  pay  his  debts  may  summon  a  general  meeting  of  his 
creditors  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  and  the  meeting 
may,  by  a  special  resolution  as  defined  by  the  Act,  declare  that 
the  affairs  of  the  debtor  are  to  be  liquidated  by  arrangement, 
and  not  in  bankruptcy;  and  that  meeting,  or  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, held  at  an  interval  of  not  more  than  a  week,  may  appoint  a 
trustee,  with  or  without  a  committee  of  inspectors.  The  Act 
regulates  procedure  under  L.  by  A. 

Liq'uorice  ( Glycyrrhiza),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
belonging  to  Leguniinostz  ;  the  popular  name  through  the  Latin, 
and  the  scientific  one  in  the  Greek,  alike  signifying  'sweet  root.' 
The  species  from  which  the  principal  supply  of  L.  of  commerce 
is  derived  is  G.  glabra,  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  but  now  grown 
in  various  countries  ;  in  England,  for  instance,  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  more  than  300  years.  The  root — which  supplies 
the  extract — at  a  proper  age  for  use  is  long,  round,  succulent, 
tough,  and  flexible,  of  a  greyish-brown  externally,  yellow  inter- 
nally, odourless,  with  a  sweet  mucilaginous  and  slightly  acid  taste. 
For  the  manufacture  it  is  sliced,  and  lightly  boiled  in  water,  the 
liquor  after  a  time  being  strained,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
until  a  residue  is  obtained  of  the  proper  consistence.  That  pre- 
pared in  Spain  and  Italy  is  often  formed  into  rolls  of  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth,  and  is  exported 
packed  in  bay  leaves  ;  this  is  the  ordinary  Spanish  L.  of  the 
shops.  Another  species  of  Glycyrrhiza,  named  G.  echinata,  of 
more  eastern  range  than  the  above,  is  employed  in  like  manner 
in  Italy  and  Russia  ;  it  yields  a  product  rather  less  sweet.  Re- 
fined L.  ,is  the  common  kind  dissolved  in  water  and  again 
evaporated.  The  principal  use  to  which  L.  is  applied  is  by 
brewers  to  give  '  a  body  '  to  porter. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  L. — L.  is  an  excellent  demulcent,  and 
is  used  in  catarrhal  affections,  and  in  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  and  urinary  passages.  It  is  also  used 
as  an  adjuvant  to  bitter  decoctions,  or  irritating  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Li'ra  (Lat.  libra,  '  a  pound '),  or  Lira  Nuova,  an  Italian 
silver  coin  of  100  centesimi,  which,  from  being  the  unit  of  the 
N.  Italian  states,  was  extended  in  i860  to  all  Italy.  The  L.  is 
equal  to  the  French  Franc  (q.  v.). 

Lir'ia,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  the  town  of  Valencia,  has  considerable  trade.  Pop.  (1870) 
8500. 

Lirioden'dron.    See  Tulip  Tree. 
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Lis'bou,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful harbours  in  the  world,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Rada  de  Lisboa,  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus, 
4  miles  broad,  and  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  on  the 
slope  of  seven  hills,  which  are  grandly  crowned  by  white  cupo- 
las and  palatial  buildings,  while  in  the  background  rise  the  blue 
peaks  of  Cintra.  The  magnificent  bay,  which  is  19  miles  long 
and  6  broad,  narrows  opposite  L.  to  a  channel  of  miles. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts.  L. 
is  divided  into  four  quarters,  Alhama,  the  oldest  and  meanest, 
Rocio,  Bairroalto,  and  Alcantara,  besides  several  large  sub- 
urbs. Alhama  was  spared  by  the  great  earthquake  of  I755> 
but  the  other  parts,  which  are  more  regular  and  elegant,  have 
been  built  since  ;  Rocio,  stretching  along  the  shore,  is  adorned 
with  many  fine  buildings  and  squares.  The  principal  squares 
are  the  Prai^o  do  Commercio,  565  by  520  feet,  open  to  the 
Tagus  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  royal  library,  the 
exchange,  custom-house,  &c.,  and  the  Prajo  do  Rocio  or  market- 
place, 1800  by  1400  feet,  containing  the  immense  statue  of  Don 
Pedro,  and  bordered  by  the  monastery  of  St.  Dominico,  the  old 
Inquisition  buildings,  &c.  Further  N.  stretches  the  great  public 
promenade  ;  the  business  centre  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streets  is  the  Rua  Augusta.  L.  has  64  churches,  200  chapels, 
and  a  large  number  of  monasteries,  now  used  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  most  notable  buildings  are  the  monastery  (now  a 
foundling  hospital)  of  Belem  (founded  1499),  a  structure  of  many 
styles  in  yellowish  limestone,  adorned  with  florid  sculpture,  and 
Pallisander-wood  carving  ;  the  monastery  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
(1770),  with  a  splendid  white  marble  cupola  ;  the  church  of  the 
Patriarchs,  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  dome  ;  the  marble  church 
of  St.  Roque;  the  basilica  of  St.  Maria;  the  Gothic  church  of 
Carmo  ;  that  of  Vincent  de  Flora  (the  largest  in  L.),  containing 
the  tombs  of  the  Braganza  dynasty ;  the  palaces  of  Ajuda,  of 
Nossa  Senhora  das  Necessidades  and  Bemposta  ;  the  national 
theatre,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  ;  the  theatre  of  St. 
Carlos,  the  arsenal,  custom-house,  and  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  L.  receives  its  water  through  the  Alcantara  aqueduct, 
a  splendid  structure  18  miles  long,  and  traversing  the  valley  of 
Alcantara  with  thirty-five  arches,  of  which  the  largest  is  230  feet 
high  and  107  in  diameter.  The  Gallegos  (Galicians)  labourers 
and  carriers  of  water  from  the  numerous  fountains,  form  a 
distinct  corporation  to  the  number  of  30,000.  The  principal 
industries  are  in  gold  and  silver  wares,  spinning  and  weaving, 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  steel,  soap, 
and  paper.  But  the  commerce  is  of  greater  importance.  In 
1875  the  imports  amounted  in  value  to  ;i^2,88o,295,  and  the 
exports  to  A  1,839, 507.  There  entered  the  port  in  1876,  966 
British  vessels  of  713,943  tons,  and  cleared  954  of  709,189  tons. 
Pop.,  including  the  suburbs  of  Belem  and  d'Olivaes,  224,063. 
L.  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  By 
the  Lusitanians  it  was  called  Olisippo ;  by  the  Romans,  Felicitas 
Julia.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  the  native  name  re- 
appeared, and  survives  in  the  mod.  Portuguese  Lisboa.  L.  was 
seized  by  the  Moors  in  712,  from  whom  it  was  recovered  by 
Alfonso  I.  of  Portugal  in  1147.  An  archbishopric  was  founded 
herein  1390,  and  L.  became  the  Portuguese  capital  in  1506.  It 
has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  that  of  1st  November  1755 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  some  50,000  lives. 
(See  Earthquake.)  During  the  Peninsular  War,  the  French 
held  L.  from  30th  November  1807  till  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  in 
which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  victorious,  2ist  August  1808. 

Lis'burn  (formerly  Lisnegarrah,  '  gamesters'  mount ' :  the 
modern  name  is  said  to  commemorate  a  conflagration  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  place),  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  on  the  Lagan,  9  miles  S.S.W.  of  Belfast  by  rail.  Its 
parish  church  is  the  cathedral  for  Down  and  Connor,  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  has  also  a  market-house, 
linen  hall,  county  infirmary,  and  manufactures  of  muslin,  da- 
mask, diaper,  and  other  fine  linens.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
and  two  yearly  fairs.  L.  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  (1871)  9319.  The  town  first  owed  its  prosperity  to  a 
settlement  of  French  Protestants. 

Lis'ieux  (the  Noviomagos  of  Ptolemy,  Lat.  Civitas  Lexcvio- 
rum),  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  Touque, 
28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Caen,  has  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  6th  c, 
a  17th  c.  bishop's  palace,  now  used  as  the  prison  and  court- 
house, manufactures  of  linen  (employing  10,000  hands ;  yearly 
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value,  i3,cxDO,ooo  francs),  and  of  draperies  (8000  hands  ;  value, 
20,cxx),ooo  francs),  and  some  cotton-mills  and  tanneries.  Pop. 
(1872)  12,152. 

Liskeard'  (Celt.  '  the  enclosure  on  the  height '),  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  16  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Plymouth  by  rail,  has  a  fine  15th  c.  church  (restored  in  1862), 
a  new  town-hall  (1859),  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  (1863),  &c. 
Tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  serge  are  the  chief  industries, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  rich  tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines. 
L.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  6499. 
Two  miles  S.  of  L.  is  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne,  immortalised  by 
Southey. 

Lisle,  Claude  Christophe  Rouget  de,  a  French  poet 
who  by  a  single  song,  the  Marseillaise,  has  won  immortality. 
Born  loth  May  1 760,  L.  was  an  officer  of  artillery  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  The  song — both  words  and  music — was 
composed  at  Strassburg  in  a  single  night,  about  the  beginning 
of  1792.  The  author  called  it  Chant  de  Guerre  de  PArmee  du 
Rhin.  Everywhere  it  soon  sent  a  fiery  rapture  through  the 
volunteers  of  the  Republic.  When  Barbaroux  (q.  v.)  the  Giron- 
dist leader,  and  deputy  for  Marseille,  first  introduced  it  to  the 
Parisians,  they  being  ignorant  of  its  real  authorship  called  it 
Hymne  des  Marseillais,  by  which  name  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  L.  died  near  Paris,  26th  June  1836.  The  Hymne  is 
now  the  '  National  Anthem '  of  France. 

Lis'more  (Gael.  '  great  fort '  or  '  enclosure '),  an  island  of 
Argyleshire,  in  Loch  Linnhe,  5 J  miles  N.W.  of  Oban,  has  an 
extreme  length  of  II,  and  an  average  breadth  of  \\  miles.  It  is 
of  gpreat  fertility,  and  possesses  several  interesting  relics  of  anti- 
quity. Auchindown  Castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Argyle  {Episcopi  Lismorienses) ;  Castle  Rachal,  an  old  Scan- 
dinavian fort ;  and  a  cathedral,  the  dean  of  which,  James  Mac- 
gregor,  who  flourished  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Reformation,  was  author  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book.  See 
Gaelic. 

Liss'a,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen,  138  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Berlin  by  rail,  manufactures  woollens,  linens,  wax, 
and  tobacco,  and  has  a  celebrated  bell-foundry.  L.  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  the  i6th  c.  Pop.  (1875) 
10,085,  of  whom  4000  are  Jews. — Xi.,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
30  miles  S.  W.  of  Spalato,  belonging  to  Dalmatia.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  its  two  harbours  rival  those  of  Malta.  It  is  specially 
strong  on  the  E.  side,  near  the  small  town  of  L.  Area,  19  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  6800.  The  Austrians  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
here  over  the  Italians,  20th  July  1866. 

Iiis'ton,  John,  an  English  actor,  born  in  London  in  1776. 
Originally  a  master  iu  Archbishop  Tennison's  school,  Leicester 
Square,  he  was  expelled  for  acting  with  the  boys.  He  then  took 
to  the  stage,  and  displayed  the  happiest  comic  talent.  In  1806 
he  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Maw- 
worm,  Tony  Lumpkin,  and  Bombastes  Furioso  were  among  his 
best  impersonations,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  his  Paul  Pry, 
first  performed  in  1825,  the  memory  of  which  is  evergreen.  He 
retired  in  1837,  and  died  March  22,  1846.  His  wife  {nee  Tyres) 
was  a  popular  singer  and  actress. 

liiston,  Robert,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Eccles- 
machan,  West  Lothian,  Scotland,  October  28,  1794.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  settled  in  181 7  as  a 
surgeon  and  lecturer  on  anatomy.  His  skill  as  an  operator  soon 
secured  him  a  wide  reputation,  and  in  1835  he  was  offered  the 
chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  which 
he  accepted.  He  acquired  an  extensive  London  practice,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1840,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  1846. 
He  died  suddenly,  December  7,  1847.  L.'s  principal  works  are 
Elements  of  Surgery  (1831)  and  Practical  Surgery  (1837),  both 
of  which  have  gone  through  several  editions. 

liiszt,  Franz,  the  greatest  living  pianist,  was  bom  October 
22,  181 1,  at  Rading,  near  Pesth,  in  Hungary.  He  began  to  learn 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  six,  his  career  being  guided  from  the  first 
by  his  father.  His  first  performance  was  at  Oedenburg  in  1820, 
when  he  played  Ries's  concerto  in  Eb.  Two  noblemen  at  Pres- 
burg  having  guaranteed  him  an  income  for  six  years,  he  took 
lessons  at  Vienna,  from  Czerny  on  the  piano,  and  from  Salieri 
in  composition  (1821).  In  1823  he  reached  Paris,  after  giving 
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many  concerts,  and  was  for  long  the  delight  of  the  French  pub- 
lic. He  visited  London  in  the  spring  of  1824  and  1825.  About 
1827  he  abandoned  music  for  a  time,  influenced  partly  by  dis- 
appointment in  love,  partly  by  religious  and  political  enthu- 
siasm;  but  in  183 1  he  returned  to  his  profession,  and  in  1835 
was  welcomed  again  in  Paris.  He  spent  1837-39  in  Italy,  went 
next  through  Germany  to  London,  and  visited  Russia  in  1843, 
where  he  had  an  ardent  and  appreciative  reception.  After  mak- 
ing tours  to  Spain  and  Constantinople,  and  conducting  the 
Beethoven  festival  at  Bonn  (August  1845),  settled  at  Weimar 
as  musical  director  to  the  Grand  Duke.  He  left  Weimar  in 
1861  for  Athens  and  Rome,  and  in  April  1865  took  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  an  'Abbe.'  In  1871  he  went  from 
Rome  to  Hungary,  and  in  April  1875  became  Director  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Music.  L.'s  chief  compositions  are  his 
Symphonisch.  Dichtungen  fiir  Orchester  (fourteen  in  number), 
and  the  oratorios  Die  Heilige  Elizabeth  and  Ckristus.  Among 
his  writings  are  Friedr.  Chopin  (Eng.  trans.  Boston,  1872),  Rob. 
Franz  (Leip.  1872),  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  Tannhaiiser 
(Leip.  1851). 

Lit'any  (Gr.  litaneia,  'entreating,'  used  first  of  all  kinds  of 
public  prayers;  Lat.  supplicationes,  rogationes),  was  originally  a 
series  of  intercessions  to  be  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  a 
special  feature  of  it  being  the  pleading  of  the  work  of  Christ  in 
behalf  of  his  Church.  This  explains  its  customary  use  on  Sun- 
days, which  is  a  carrying  out  of  the  command  in  i  Tim.  ii.  i. 
The  earliest  use  of  litanies  in  the  West  was  in  Gaul,  where  it  was 
a  special  custom  to  invoke  God's  mercy  by  processional  supplica- 
tions ;  and  after  the  5th  c.  the  use  of  them  became  the  distin- 
guishing ceremony  of  Rogation  Days  (q.  v.).  Gregory  the  Great 
instituted  a  new  L.  for  St.  Mark's  day  (590),  to  be  chanted  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  going  in  procession  in  seven  classes  : — the 
clergy,  laity,  monks,  virgins,  married  women,  widows,  the  poor 
and  children.  The  litanies  of  the  Church  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes: — (i)  the  Roman  or  Western  L. ;  (2)  the  Greek; 
and  (3)  the  Ambrosian  or  Moz-Arabic,  of  which  the  second  is 
regarded  as  the  standard.  '  The  L.  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  an  exact  transcript  of  any  ancient  form,  though  composed  of 
materials  of  very  ancient  date.  It  differs  essentially  from  the 
Romish  litanies  by  containing  no  invocations  to  angels  and  de- 
parted saints.' 

Ijitcli'i,  an  excellent  fruit,  the  produce  of  Nephelium  litchi,  an 
evergreen  tree,  native  of  S.  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Philippine 
Isles,  but  now  commonly  grown  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius, 
and  belonging  to  natural  order  Sapindacece.  The  fmit  is  eaten 
in  either  a  fresh  or  dried  state,  and  is  occasionally  imported  into 
Britain.  An  allied  species  {N.  longan),  also  a  native  of  China, 
yields  an  edible  fruit  called  longan ;  it  has  a  sweet  subacid  fla- 
vour, but  is  smaller  than  the  L. 

Litharge'.    See  Lead. 

Lith'ia.    See  Lithium. 

Lith'ic  A'cid  Diath'esis  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the 
condition  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  either  free,  or 
in  combmation,  or  both,  in  the  system.  The  urine  of  persons 
who  have  the  L.  A.  D.  is  bright,  of  a  dark  golden  or  coppery 
colour,  like  brown  sherry,  is  more  acid  than  the  urine  of  health, 
contains  an  unusual  amount  of  urea,  has  a  high  specific  gravity, 
feels  pungent  in  the  urethra  in  passing,  and  is  generally  scanty. 
The  lithic  acid,  which  is  not  often  deposited  before  the  urine  is 
voided,  appears  as  fine  sand,  a  coarse  roundish  grain,  but  con- 
sists of  separate  crystals,  or  minute  concretions  of  crystals,  which 
do  not  disappear  when  the  urine  is  warmed,  and  which  do  not 
render  the  urine  turbid  when  it  is  shaken,  as  the  lithates  of  am- 
monia, lime,  magnesia,  or  soda  do.  The  lithic  acid  crystals  are 
readily  discriminated  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  L.  A.  D. 
is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  feverish  and  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, gout  or  rheumatism,  transient  and  twinging  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  when  a  paroxysm  of  nephritic  pain  occurs  it  is  gene- 
rally caused  by  a  concretion  of  lithic  acid.  Those  of  the  L.  A. 
D.  are  generally  indolent,  luxurious,  or  intemperate  in  their 
habits.  Adults  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it  after  the  age  of  fort)-, 
but  children  up  to  puberty  are  liable  also,  and  such  deposits  indi- 
cate a  tendency  to  gravel  disease.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
cure  but  by  removing  the  exciting  causes,  and  the  lengthened 
continuance  of  general  hygienic  treatment.  See  The  Urine  and 
its  Derangements,  by  Dr.  Harley  (Lond.  1872). 
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Lithium  (symbol,  L ;  atomic  weight,  7),  a  comparatively 
rare  metal,  found  in  the  minerals  lepidolite,  petalite,  and  spodu- 
mene.  It  is  silvery  white  in  colour,  tarnishes  rapidly  in  the 
air,  and  is  readily  drawn  into  a  wire  on  account  of  its  softness. 
It  is  the  lightest  known  solid,  melts  at  180°  C,  and  burns  at  a 
high  temperature,  with  an  intense  white  flame.  Like  potassium 
and  sodium,  it  oxidises  rapidly  when  floated  in  water ;  but  does 
not  melt  or  take  fire.  The  principal  compounds  are  the  oxide 
Lithia  (L.2O,  or  LHO),  which  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  salts 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  alkali  metals,  and  the  chloride  (LCI), 
which  when  fused  may  be  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  the  metal 
appearing  at  the  one  pole. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  Lithia. — The  carbonate  and  citrate  of 
lithia  are  the  only  preparations  used  therapeutically,  and  both 
act  as  powerful  diuretics.  When  urate  of  soda  is  liable  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  resulting  in  gouty  inflammation,  the  salts 
of  lithia  are  the  most  useful  in  eliminating  excess  of  uric  acid, 
for  the  urate  of  lithia  is  very  soluble.  The  carbonate  of  lithia,  a 
white  powder  consisting  of  minute  crystalline  grains,  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  3  to  6  grains,  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  aerated 
water.  The  citrate  of  lithia,  a  white,  deliquescent,  amorphous 
powder,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grains,  largely 
diluted.  Liquor  lithia  effervescens  contains  of  carbonate  of  lithia 
5  grains  to  the  10  oz.,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  oz. 

Lithog'raphy  (Gr.  lithos,  '  a  stone',  and  graphe,  '  writing '), 
the  art  of  printing  from  stone  a  design  drawn  upon  it  or  trans- 
ferred to  it,  was  invented  by  Aloys  Senefelder,  a  Munich  musician, 
towards  the  close  of  last  century.  The  stones  used  in  L.  consist 
of  limestone  of  a  close  even  grain,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
Those  obtained  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappenheim  in  Bavaria,  are 
most  esteemed;  inferior  qualities  are  found  in  England,  France, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  The  stones  are  ground  and  polished 
according  to  the  style  of  work  to  be  executed  ;  for  chalk  draw- 
ings a  grained  surface  is  required,  while  for  works  in  ink,  a 
smooth  polished  face  is  communicated  to  the  stone  with  fine 
pumice  stone  and  water.  L.  depends  upon  the  property  of  lime- 
stone to  absorb  grease  and  to  imbibe  water,  upon  the  affinity  of 
the  former  for  like  compounds,  and  upon  the  mutual  repulsion 
existing  between  grease  and  water.  If  a  grease  mark  he  made 
upon  a  clean  lithographic  stone  and  the  rest  of  the  stone  be 
wetted,  a  roller  charged  with  printing-ink  passed  over  the  stone 
will  only  deposit  ink  upon  the  grease,  and  its  form  may  then  be 
obtained  on  paper  by  pressure.  Crayons  or  ink  are  employed 
for  tracing  the  design  on  the  stone.  The  crayons  are  composed 
of  fine  wax,  tallow,  soap,  shellac,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lamp- 
black, and  in  addition  to  these  ingredients,  mastic  and  Venice 
turpentine  enter  into  the  ink,  which  is  solid,  and,  for  use,  is 
rubbed  down  in  water,  a  fine  lithographic  pen  or  hair-pencil 
being  employed  in  sketching  with  it.  Instead  of  drawing 
directly  on  the  stone,  designs  are  frequently  executed  with  ink 
more  viscid  than  the  foregoing,  on  paper  specially  prepared  with 
isinglass,  starch,  and  gamboge.  The  stone  with  the  paper  laid 
on  it  is  passed  through  the  press,  the  paper  is  damped  and  re- 
moved, and  the  paste  still  adhering  to  the  stone  is  washed  off, 
leaving  the  ink.  The  first  operation  after  drawing  and  trans- 
ferring, is  that  of  '  etching '  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  in 
gum  water.  The  acid  fixes  and  sharpens  the  drawing,  and 
slightly  lowers  the  surface  of  the  stone  unprotected  by  grease. 
The  stone  is  next  washed  with  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
over  with  turpentine,  which  removes  the  lampblack  of  the 
crayon  or  ink.  The  stone  is  now  ready  to  be  printed  from. 
The  surface  is  damped  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  on  the  application 
of  a  roller  charged  with  printing-ink,  the  drawing  re-appears. 
Paper  is  then  laid  on  the  stone,  and  an  impression  is  obtained  by 
the  friction  of  a  fixed  scraper  or  rollei'"  having'a  backward  and 
forward  movement.  Before  the  ink  is  applied  for  each  impres- 
sion the  stone  is  always  wetted,  and  when  the  printing  is  stopped 
for  a  time,  the  ink  is  washed  off  with  turpentine  and  the  acid 
and  gum  solution  applied.  Fresh  impressions  of  steel  engrav- 
ings, woodcuts,  &c.,  in  transfer  ink,  may  be  readily  transferred 
to  and  printed  from  stone. 

Lithotint  is  a  process  of  preparing  a  drawing  on  stone  by  a 
series  of  washes  of  lithographic  ink  applied  with  a  brush  ;  it  is 
now  rarely  practised  on  account  of  uncertainty  in  printing. 

Engraving  on  Stone  in  the  production  of  maps,  plans,  &c., 
is  performed  by  scratching  lines  with  steel  points  of  varying 
degrees  of  thickness  through  a  ground  of  gum  and  lampblack 
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to  the  clean  face  of  the  stone  beneath.  Oil  or  printing-ink  is 
then  applied  to  the  incised  design,  which,  after  the  black  ground 
is  washed  off,  is  fixed  as  already  described. 

Chromolithography  (Gr.  chroma,  'colour'),  or  printing  in 
colours  from  stones,  is  a  branch  of  L.  that  of  late  years  has  ex- 
panded very  much.  It  is  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  water- 
colour  and  oil  paintings.  As  many  stones  are  required  as  there 
are  colours  in  the  picture.  Each  stone  receives  an  impression  of 
the  subject  in  outline,  and  the  particular  part  that  is  to  be 
printed  is  then  skilfully  prepared  with  crayons  and  tint-ink. 
Regard  is  paid  to  the  proper  gradations  of  tone  and  the  effect 
of  the  superposition  of  colour,  so  that  the  combined  impressions 
from  the  stone'^,  taken  in  proper  order,  may  produce  a  faithful 
and  harmonious  picture.  Gold  and  silver  effects  in  L.  are  ob- 
tained by  dusting  the  metallic  powders  on  varnish,  and  burnish- 
ing them  when  dry. 

Lith.ol'ogy  (Gr.  lithos,  '  a  stone ')  is  a  subordinate  section  of 
geology,  dealing  with  the  structure  and  constitution  of  rocks, 
without  regard  to  their  positions. 

Ijith.'omarge  is  a  compact  clay,  consisting  of  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina.  It  has  a  fine  smooth  texture,  is  very  sectile, 
and  is  variously  coloured  white,  gray,  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  It 
occurs  generally  associated  with  magnesian  minerals. 

Iiitli'opliane  (Gr.  lithos,  '  a  stone,'  phaind,  '  I  show,  or 
I  give  light '),  a  trade  name  for  a  thin  translucent  porcelain 
plaque  with  an  impression  of  a  picture,  sunk  into  it  while  soft 
by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris  blocks  engraved  in  relief.  L.  pic- 
tures are  produced  largely  in  Germany,  and  are  employed  to 
decorate  lanterns  and  windows. 

Lithot'omy  (Gr.  lithos,  'a  stone, '  and /cot^,  'cutting'),  the 

technical  name  for  the  surgical  operation  of  cutting  iot  stone  in 
the  bladder.  Unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  can  be  obtained  only  by  sounding,  or  exploring 
the  bladder  by  means  of  a  metallic  instrument.  L.  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Greek  and  Roman  surgeons,  and  the  earliest  mode 
is  known  as  Celsus'  method,  or  cutting  on  the  gripe.  By  this 
method,  the  stone,  after  being  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers 
in  the  anus,  was  cut  upon  directly  and  extracted,  a  knife  and 
hook  being  the  only  instruments  used.  At  a  later  period  Mari- 
anus  attempted  to  improve  u|)on  this  method  by  making  as 
small  an  incision  as  possible,  and  dilating  the  aperture,  but  the 
dilatation  was  due  to  laceration,  and  was  more  fatal  than  the 
ancient  method.  In  1697  Frere  Jaques,  a  priest,  introduced  the 
lateral  method,  which  is  essentially  the  method  now  in  use, 
he  having  learned  it  from  a  provincial  surgeon  named  Pierre 
France.  The  operation,  as  now  generally  practised  in  this 
country,  is  essentially  that  introduced  by  Cheselden,  and  modi- 
fied more  or  less  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  particular 
surgeons,  as  regards  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  incision,  and 
the  instruments  employed.  By  this  mode  of  operating,  a  free 
opening,  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  is 
made  into  the  bladder,  without  laceration  of  the  parts  or  injury 
to  the  rectum.  An  instrument,  curved  or  rectangular,  with  a 
groove  upon  it,  is  passed  into  the  bladder.  If  the  staff  used  be 
curved,  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  front  of 
the  anus  is  made,  deep  enough  for  the  operator,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  to  feel  the  groove  on  the 
staff.  The  knife  is  then  passed  along  the  groove,  dividing  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  edge  of  the  prostate. 
Through  this  opening  the  left  index  finger  is  passed  along  theiline 
of  incision  till  it  reaches  the  calculus,  and  the  opening  in  the  pros- 
tate may  be  dilated  if  necessary.  A  pair  of  forceps  is  then  slid 
along  the  index  finger  into  the  bladder,  and  the  finger  withdrawn, 
when  a  gush  of  urine  will  usually  take  place,  carrying  the  stone 
within  the  blades  of  the  forceps  ;  but,  if  not,  the  stone  must  be 
searched  for,  grasped  in  the  forceps,  and  extracted.  By  the 
rectangular  method,  introduced  by  Professor  A.  Buchanan  of 
Glasgow,  the  preliminary  incision  is  unnecessary,  the  groove  at 
the  angle  of  the  staff  being  cut  upon  directly.  The  danger  of 
operation  is  principally  due  to  unavoidable  constitutional  com- 
plications, or  to  previously  existing  morbid  processes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  the  calculus,  or  to  disease  processes 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  calculus  on  the  structure  of  the 
bladder  and  adjacent  parts. 

Lithot'rity  (Gr.  lithos,  'a  stone,'  and  tribo,  'I  grind')  is  the 

operation  of  breaking  up  the  calculus  into  small  fragments  that 
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they  may  be  expelled  through  the  urethra.  Between  1817  and 
1820,  Civiale,  followed  by  Amussat,  Leroy,  and  others,  began 
constructing  instruments  for  crushing  the  calculus  in  the  bladder. 
By  the  labours  of  Civiale  and  Amussat  in  France,  and  of  Brodie, 
Listen,  and  Thompson  in  Britain,  the  system  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  lithotrile  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  curved  forceps,  small  enough  to  be  passed  through 
the  urethra,  and  strong  enough  to  crush  the  stone.  It  consists 
of  two  blades,  worked  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  a  screw. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  at  one  or  more  sittings,  and 
after  each  the  bladder  is  washed  out  by  injecting  tepid  water 
through  a  double-current  catheter.  See  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
Practical  Lithotomy  and  L.,  and  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 
the  Urinary  Organs  (Lond.  1 876). 

liitllua'nia,  a  former  grand-duchy  of  Poland,  comprising  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Russian  governments  of  Vitebsk, 
Vilno,  Mohilev,  Grodno,  and  Minsk,  and  the  Prussian  circle  of 
Gumbinnen,  had  an  area  of  upwards  of  100,000  sq.  miles  ;  was 
watered  by  the  Diina,  Niemen,  Dnieper,  and  Bug ;  and  con- 
sisted of  L.  proper  {Lilwa),  the  duchy  of  Samogitia,  and  tlie 
four  wojwodships  of  Lithuanian  Russia.  The  earliest  mention 
of  L.  occurs  in  the  Chronicle  of  Quedlinburg  (1009),  from  which 
and  later  Russian  chronicles  its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  a 
poor  and  barbarous  people,  tributary  to  Russia,  and  worship- 
ping Perkunas,  the  god  of  thunder.  Shaking  off  the  Russian 
yoke  in  the  1 2th  c,  L.  was  formed  into  a  grand-duchy  by  Ryn- 
gold  (1235) ;  embraced  Christianity  under  Mindog  (1252);  under 
Ghedymin  (1315)  wrested  from  Russia  Volhynia,  Kief,  and 
Tchemigov ;  whilst  under  Olgerd  (1328)  it  threatened  Moskow 
in  1368,  1370,  and  1373.  The  accession  of  Jagello  (q.  v.)  to 
the  throne  of  Poland  in  1386  united  L.  with  that  kingdom, 
along  with  which  it  was  partitioned  between  Russia  and  Prussia 
in  1772,  1792,  and  1793.  The  Lithuanians  of  Kovno,  Vilno, 
Courland,  and  Grodno,  with  those  of  Konigsberg  and  Gumbin- 
nen, and  with  the  Samogitians  (Lith.  zemajtej,  'a  comer  from 
below,'  i.e.,  the  sea)  of  Kovno  and  Augustovo,  make  up  an 
estimated  total  of  1,620,000  ;  while  the  Letts,  a  kindred  race, 
scattered  over  Courland,  Western  Livonia,  Vitebsk,  Kovno,  and 
Pskov,  are  reckoned  at  980,000.  For  the  ethnology  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Lithuanians,  see  Lettic. 

Lit'mus,  a  purplish-blue  colouring  or  dyeing  material  obtained 
from  the  lichens  which  yield  Archil  (q.  v.)  and  Cudbear  (q.  v.). 
L.  differs  from  these  substances  only  in  being  prepared  with 
potash  or  soda,  and  in  being  moulded  into  cakes.  The  blue 
colour  of  L.  is  instantly  reddened  by  acids,  and  again  restored 
by  alkaline  solutions,  and  owing  to  these  properties  it  is  in  con- 
stant use  by  chemists  and  others  for  testing  liquids,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  now  indeed  principally  prepared.  L.  paper  or 
test  paper  consists  of  paper  coated  with  L.,  and  for  use  is  pre- 
pared in  books  of  small  strips. 

lii'tre,  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the  metric 
system.  It  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  and  contains  61.027,052  cubic 
inches ;  4^  litres  very  nearly  equal  I  gallon. 

Little  Falls,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  an  acclivity 
that  rises  abruptly  for  500  feet  above  the  Mohawk  River,  22 
miles  E.  of  Utica  by  rail.  It  is  the  largest  cheese-market  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  and  two  public 
parks.    Pop.  (1870)  5612. 

Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  125  miles 
S.W.  of  Memphis  by  rail.  It  is  named  from  its  position  on  a 
cliff,  50  feet  over  the  river ;  the  Big  Rock  begins  2  miles  up  the 
river,  and  is  a  range  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  500 
feet.  The  city  has  fifteen  churches,  a  state  capitol,  an  arsenal, 
a  public  library,  a  state  library  of  12,500  vols.,  two  daily  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  12,380. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  a  famous  English  lawyer  of  the 
15th  c,  was  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  gentleman.  After  receiv- 
ing a  good  education,  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1455 
was  appointed  king's  Serjeant.  Edward  IV.  made  him  a  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas  in  1466,  and  in  1475  he  was  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  He  died  August  23,  1481.  The  fruits  of  L.'s  judi- 
cial experience  were  embodied  in  a  work  upon  Tenures,  which, 
with  Coke's  Commentary,  long  held  the  first  place  among  legal 
text-books.    A  new  edition  was  published  by  Roscoe  in  1S23. 


Littori'na,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  mollusca,  including  the 

Periwinkle  (Z.  littoralis),  and  a  nearly  allied  species  (Z.  rudis), 
&c.  The  genus  L.  forms  tlie  type  of  a  special  family,  Litlorinidce, 
in  which  the  mouth  of  the  shell  is  entire  [holostomatous).  The 
shell  itself  is  spiral,  of  depressed  shape,  and  the  operculum,  or 
plate  developed  on  the  foot,  is  of  horny  nature. 

Littre,  Maximilien-Paul-^!mile,  the  greatest  philologist 
of  the  French  tongue,  was  born  at  Paris,  February  i,  1801, 
studied  medicine,  and  was  received  into  the  hospitals,  but  at 
the  same  time  devoted  himself  to  history  and  philology.  In 
1828,  along  with  Royer-Collard  and  others,  he  wrote  for  the 
yournal  Hebdomadaire  de  Medicine,  founded  (in  1837)  a  medical 
journal,  L' Experience,  all  the  time,  and  until  1851,  contribut- 
ing articles  to  the  National  upon  themes  of  democratic  interest. 
From  1857  to  1859  L.  applied  with  conspicuous  success  the  posi- 
tive method  of  M.  Comte  to  the  historical  study  of  the  French 
language,  and  in  the  latter  year  published  his  Paroles  de  Philo- 
sophic Positive,  In  1862  appeared  his  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
(aise ;  in  the  next  year  was  begun  his  Dictionnaire  (completed 
1873  ;  with  a  supplement,  3d  livraison  1877),  which  attained  so 
immediate  a  reputation  for  exhaustive  scholarship  and  precise  de- 
finition of  terms,  that  more  than  40,000  copies  had  been  sold  by 
1877.  A  new  review,  called  La  Philosophie  Positive,  was  estab- 
lished by  him  in  1 867.  In  1 87 1  he  was  appointed  by  M.  Gambetta 
Professor  of  History  and  Geography  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  Bordeaux,  and  on  December  30,  of  the  same  year,  was  chosen 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  The  University  of  Leyden 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Doctor  of  Literature  in  February  1875.  For  exact, 
profound,  philosophic  knowledge  of  language,  L.  has  in  his  own 
department  no  compeer  among  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen. 

Lit'urgy  (Gr.  leitourgia,  the  translation  in  the  LXX.  of  the 
Heb.  abodah,  which  denoted  the  service  rendered  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  cf.  Numb.  vii.  5, 
&c. ;  Luke  i.  23;  Heb.  ix.  21)  is  the  form,  order,  or  office  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  original  form  is  of  course 
found  in  the  institution  of  the  rite  by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxvi., 
Mark  xiv,,  Luke  xxii.).  To  those  familiar  with  the  old  Passover 
ritual  the  words  and  actions  of  Christ  would  doubtless  form 
a  new  ritual,  and  the  fact  of  the  Church  complying  with  the  in- 
junction of  Christ  to  'break  bread'  and  'give  thanks,' implies 
that  a  certain  form  of  L.  was  used.  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
apostles  arranged  a  L.  before  they  separated  for  their  labours, 
but  it  was  of  a  very  simple  kind,  if  what  St.  Gregory  says  be  true, 
that  they  '  used  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  in  consecrating  the  Holy 
Oblation.'  The  Apostle  Paul  gave  a  definite  form  in  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xi. ),  but  it  is  considered  by  some  that 
his  words  '  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come '  (xi.  34), 
indicate  that  he  was  to  give  them  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  L. 
afterwards,  the  details  of  which  even  may  be  made  out  from  his 
writings.  As  it  was  a  recognised  principle  at  a  very  early  period 
that  each  bishop  had  authority  to  settle  the  ritual  of  his  diocese, 
it  is  clear  that  the  liturgical  system  of  the  Church  could  not  have 
been  seUled  at  once.  However,  four  principal  forms  can  be 
traced  to  very  early  times,  from  which  have  sprang  all  the  litur- 
gies at  present  in  use.  These  were  composed  for  the  churches 
of  Palestine,  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Ephesus,  and  bear  the 
names  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John  re- 
spectively. From  the  first  has  been  derived,  through  the  Syriac 
L.  of  St.  James,  the  present  L.  of  the  Monophysites,  and 
through  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  the  present  L. 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  From  the  second  is  derived  the  pre- 
sent L.  of  the  Egyptian  Church.  From  the  third  is  derived, 
through  the  Ambrosian  L.,  the  present  L.  of  the  diocese  of 
Milan,  and  through  the  Sacramentaries  of  St.  Leo,  of  Gelasius, 
and  of  St.  Gregory,  the  present  L.  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
From  the  fourth  is  derived  through  the  L.  of  Lyons,  the  Mozar- 
abic  or  Spanish  L.,  and  the  L.  of  Britain,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Tours  ;  and  from  the  latter,  through  Augustine's  re- 
vised L.  of  Britain,  and  the  missals  of  Salisbury,  York,  &c.,  the 
present  L.  of  the  Church  of  England ;  from  which  again  are  taken 
the  liturgies  of  the  Scotch  and  American  Episcopal  churches. 
The  last  three  differ  little  from  each  other,  and  are  all  derived 
from  the  ancient  Latin  L.  of  the  Anglican  rite  through  the 
'Order  of  Communion'  of  1547,  and  the  Prayer-Book  of  1548- 
52.    See  Blunt's  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology 
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(1872),  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgica  (1832),  Freeman's  Principles 
of  Divine  Service  (1863). 

Liturgy,  Jewish.  Prayer  is  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  to  show  that  it  formed  part  both  of  the  public 
and  private  religious  exercises  of  the  Jews  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  that 
the  frequent  and  regular  use  of  prayer  began  to  take  the  place  in 
Jewish  worship  which  it  afterwards  occupied.  Assemblies  of 
tlie  captives  seem  to  have  gathered  regularly  '  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,'  and,  besides  reading  of  the  Law,  in  fixed  forms  of 
prayer  to  have  'set  their  faces  unto  the  Lord  their  God,'  to  seek 
that  he  would  hear  and  forgive,  hearken  and  do  for  his  own  sake 
(Dan.  ix.  3,  19).  Prayer  was  substituted  for  their  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  and  incense,  or  was  practised  oftener  {cf.  Dan. 
vi.  10).  After  the  return  these  assemblies  were  continued  in  the 
Synagogue  (q.  v.).  At  first  it  was  left  to  the  conductor  of  each 
meeting  to  regulate  the  service  of  the  synagogue,  but  soon  a 
regular  order  was  established  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Christ  the  L. 
both  for  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogue  was  as  follows,  i.  The 
Temple.  First,  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  the  officiat- 
ing priest  called  upon  the  people  to  go  to  prayers,  which  they 
did  in  a  certain  form.  After  this  they  recited  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  then  their  Phylacteries  (q.  v.,  Heb.  tephillin), 
or  four  portions  of  the  Law  (Ex.  xiii.  3-10,  1 1-16,  Deut.  vi.  4-9, 
xi.  13-21).  Afterwards,  at  the  lime  of  offering  incense,  three 
or  four  prayers  more  were  offered.  Next  the  priests  with  up- 
lifted hands  blessed  the  people  in  the  words  of  Num.  vi.  24-26. 
After  the  meat  and  drink-offerings  were  made,  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  music  began  ;  the  fixed  and  constant  psalms  for  the 
days  of  the  week  throughout  the  year  being  Psalms  xxiv.,  xlviii., 
Ixxxii.,  xciv.,  Ixxxi.,  xciii.,  xcii.,  for  the  first  day  to  the  seventh 
respectively,  although  additional  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung 
on  certain  days  [e.g.,  the  songs  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.,  and  Ex. 
XV.  on  the  Sabbaths),  especially  the  Feast-days.  2.  The  service 
of  the  Synagogue  consisted  entirely  of  (i)  Prayers,  (2)  Reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  (3)  Expounding  and  Preaching.  Of  the  forms 
for  the  prayers  the  oldest  were  eighteen  (called  Shemoneh  Esreh), 
said  to  have  been  appointed  by  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue. 
For  the  Reading  of  the  Law  the  five  books  of  Moses  were 
divided  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year, 
one  of  which  was  read  every  Sabbath,  and  half  of  the  same 
every  Monday  and  Thursday.*  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service 
(Works,  1684),  Bingham's  Ants. of  the  Christ.  Church  (1710-22). 

Liut'prand  was  bom  about  920  at  Paris,  became  (932)  one 
of  the  pages  of  the  great  French  baron  Hugh,  '  Duke  of  the 
French,'  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  later  on  a  deacon  of  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  place.  In  948  he  was  sent  upon  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Byzantine  court,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years  studying  Greek,  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Otto  I.  At  the  German  court  he  remained 
eleven  years,  and  (958)  began  to  write  a  contemporary  history. 
In  962  L.  became  Bishop  of  Cremona,  in  968  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  Theophano  for  the 
son  of  Otto,  and  (971)  he  returned  upon  the  same  mission.  The 
next  year  he  died,  leaving  behind  liim  Antapodosis,  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Ottonis  Magni  Imperatoris,  and  De  Legaiione  Constanli- 
nopolitana,  works  which  form  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  information  for  the  history  of  the  loth  c.  See  Kopke,  De 
Vita  et  Scriptis  Liiitprandi  (Berl.  1842). 

Livadia.    See  Trophonius. 

Liiv'er,  a  large  gland  in  the  bodies  of  vertebrate,  and  of  many 
invertebrate  animals,  devoted  to  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  the 
lowest  vertebrate — the  little  fish  known  as  the  Amphioxics  or 
lancelet — the  L.  exists  as  a  mere  saccular  appendage  to  the 
stomach,  while  in  many  invertebrata  {e.g.,  crab  and  lobster)  the 
L.  is  large  and  of  tubular  structure.  In  the  lower  animals  it 
may  be  represented  (as  in  sea-anemones,  sea-squirts,  &c.)  by  cells 
investing  the  stomach.  In  man,  the  L.  weighs  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
Its  transverse  diameter  is  10  or  12  inches;  its  upper  surface  is 
convex,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm or  midriff.  The  upper  surface  is  divided  by  a  fold  of 
the  peritoneum  or  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen  into  two 
lobes  (right  and  left)  of  unequal  size.    The  under  surface  is  con- 

*  A  nineteenth  prayer  was  added  to  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  a  short  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  thought  against  the  Christians. 
After  the  Dispersion,  almost  every  country  and  city  had  their  own  L. 
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cave,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  stomach  and  duodenum  or 
first  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  this  latter  surface  being 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  fissure  into  a  large  right  and  a  small 
left  lobe.  Behind,  the  L.  is  broad  and  of  rounded  conformation, 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  aorta  and  with  the  vena  cava  and  the 
crura  or  projecting  portions  of  the  diaphragm.  Anatomically 
regarded,  the  L.  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  regions  of  the  abdomen 
known  as  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions  ;  whilst 
it  also  projects  into  the  space  known  as  the  left  hypochondriac 
region.  The  position  of  the  organ  varies  with  the  posture  of 
the  body.  When  at  rest  either  in  the  sitting  or  standing 
posture,  the  L.  recedes  behind  the  ribs  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  a  deep  inspiration  it  descends  below  the  ribs,  whilst 
in  expiration  it  ascends  to  its  normal  level.  When  the  intes- 
tines are  empty  the  L.  lies  low  in  the  abdomen,  but  is  pushed 
upwards  and  backwards  when  the  intestines  are  distended.  The 
L.  is  kept  in  its  place  by  ligaments  of  various  kinds. 

The  ligamentum  teres  or  round  ligament  of  the  L.,  appears  as 
the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus  ;  the  longitudinal, 
broad,  or  falciform  ligament  is  attached  by  one  margin  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  midriff,  and  arises  from  the  gland  from  the 
notch  on  its  anterior  border,  extending  in  its  course  to  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  L.  Two  lateral  ligaments  exist,  and  the 
coronary  ligament  serves  to  attach  the  gland  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  diaphragm.  On  looking  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  L.  five  lobes  are  seen,  resulting  from  the  separation  of  its 
substance  by  as  many  fissures.  The  longitudinal  fissure  thus 
divides  the  L.  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  body ;  this  fissure 
being  often  bridged  over  at  its  front  and  deeper  portion  by  a 
portion  of  L.-substance.  The  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
from  the  fact  that  the  ductus  venosus  of  early  life  lies  therein. 
The  portal  or  transverse  fissure  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  and  measures  about  2  inches  in  length.  The 
large  portal  vein  enters  the  L.  at  this  point,  and  other  large 
vessels  {hepatic  artery  and  hepatic  duct),  and  the  hepatic  nerves 
are  contained  within  this  fissure.  The  remaining  indentations 
in  the  L.-substance  are  the  fissure  for  the  gall  bladder  lying  on 
the  under  and  anterior  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  and  the  fissure 
for  the  vena  cava.  The  lobes  of  the  L.  are  named  the  right 
and  left  lobes ;  the  Lobus  quadratus,  L.  spigelti,  and  the  L.  cau- 
datus.  The  right  lobe,  as  already  remarked,  is  larger  than  the 
left.  It  lies  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  is  somewhat 
square-shaped.  The  left  lobe  is  of  flatter  form  than  the  right ; 
its  hinder  border  infringing  on  the  cardiac  or  upper  extremity  of 
the  stomach.  The  lobus  quadratus  is  also  square-shaped,  and 
is  placed  in  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe ;  whilst  the  L. 
spigelii  exists  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  right  lobe,  and  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  L.  shows  each  of  its 
lobes  to  be  made  up  of  lobules,  each  measuring  from  ^th  to 
^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lobules  are  in  turn  composed 
of  many  sided  or  polygonal  cells,  which  vary  in  size  from  the 
y^Vtr'h  to  the  -jinnyth  of  '^^ch  in  diameter.  Within  each  cell, 
one  or  two  nuclei  may  be  contained  ;  while  the  contents  con- 
sist of  yellow  particles,  the  biliary  colouring  matter,  and  oil 
or  fat-globules.  They  are  connected  by  thin  surfaces,  and  are 
arranged  from  the  centre  radially  or  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  lobule.  The  cells  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  L.,  and 
are  the  sole  agents  in  the  secretion  of  bile.  Each  lobule  of  the 
organ,  in  addition  to  the  cells,  possesses  as  integral  parts  of  its 
substance,  numerous  biliary  ducts,  minute  branches  of  the  por- 
tal vein,  and  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  minute  arteries,  together 
with  nei'ves  and  lymphatic  vessels.  The  hepatic  artery  is  the 
nutrient  vessel  of  the  organ,  whilst  the  hepatic  vein  returns  the 
venous  blood  from  the  gland.  The  portal  vein,  on  the  contrary, 
which  ramifies  through  its  substance,  is  the  vessel  which  brings  a 
due  supply  of  blood  to  the  L.  for  the  manufacture  of  bile.  The 
latter  fluid  in  vertebrate  animals  is  thus  manufactured  from 
venous  blood  ;  the  portal  vein  being  formed  by  the  union  of  four 
large  veins  {mesenteric  {sup.  and  inf.),  gastric,  and  splenic)  return- 
ing venous  blood  from  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  viscera. 
The  gall  bladder  is  a  sac,  attaining  a  length  of  4  inches,  and  a 
cubic  capacity  of  from  8  to  10  drachms.  It  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  bile,  and  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  L.  The  ducts  which  lead  from  the  L.  are  three  in 
number.  The  lupatic  duct  is  thus  formed  by  the  two  trunks  pro- 
ceeding from  the  right  and  left  lobe  respectively.    This  duct 
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unites  wiih  the  cystic  duct  in  that  which  proceeds  from  the  gall 
bladder,  the  two  forming  by  their  junction  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  or  common  duct,  by  which  the  bile  is  conveyed  into 
the  intestine.  The  common  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum,  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  work  of  the  L.  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  secretion  and  ex- 
cretion. Bile  is  thus  manufactured  or  secreted  by  the  hepatic 
cells,  and  as  in  this  process  venous  blood  is  utilised,  the  conver- 
sion of  this  blood  into  bile  also  illustrates  excretion  of  a  waste 
product  of  the  economy.  Each  hepatic  cell  is  thus  a  minute 
bile-manufactory.  Its  contents  are  discharged  into  the  minute 
ramifications  of  the  hepatic  duct  which  exists  within  the  lob- 
ules of  the  L.,  and  as  the  smaller  branches  unite  to  form  the 
larger  ducts,  the  bile  secreted  from  the  various  lobules  is  thus 
duly  collected,  and  finally  passes  from  the  L.  by  the  main  or 
terminal  duct  already  noticed.  An  analysis  of  human  bile  shows 
it  to  consist  of  859"2  parts  of  water,  and  I40'8  parts  of  solids  in 
lOOO.  The  solids  consist  of  a  substance  known  as  bilin  (9I'5)> 
fat  (9'2),  cholesterin  (2'6),  mucus  and  colouring  matters  (29 '8), 
and  salts  (77).  The  function  of  bile  would  appear  to  be  chiefly 
that  of  assisting  in  the  digestion  of  fatty  foods,  and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  this  secretion  delays  the  decomposition  of  food  as  it 
passes  along  the  intestines,  and  also  facilitates  the  absorption  of 
fatty  matters  through  a  peculiar  action  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  The  L.  appears  to  be  continually  engaged  in  secret- 
ing bile.  From  thirty  to  forty  ounces  are  secreted  daily,  but 
the  quantity  is  subject  to  great  variations,  and  is  effected, 
amongst  other  conditions,  by  the  amount  of  food,  and  by  exer- 
cise, &c. 

Diseases  of  the  L.  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  that 
nothing  more  can  be  attempted  than  an  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  more  definite  morbid  states  expressed  by  functional  dis- 
orders, lesions  of  texture,  or  of  both  combined.  Congestion  of 
the  L.  may  be  due  to  over-secretion  causing  engorgement  of  the 
bile-ducts  ;  to  passive  congestion  of  the  hepatic  or  portal  veins, 
or  to  active  congestion,  involving  the  arterial  capillaries.  The 
most  frequent  causes  are  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  sudden 
chills,  fevers,  alcoholic  intemperance,  and  inter-tropical  heat. 
Inflammation  of  the  L.  or  Hepatitis  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  various 
forms,  and  results  in  several  consequences.  Inflavwiaiion  of  the 
capsules  of  the  L.  and  of  Glisson's  capsule  is  marked  by  pain  or 
pressure,  motion  or  deep  inspiration.  Glandular  inflammation 
usually  results  in  abscesses,  or  induration  and  cirrhotic  degenera- 
tion, and  is  frequently  caused  by  fevers  and  pyaemia.  The  chronic, 
or  diffuse  form  of  inflammation  is  expressed  by  simple  or  granu- 
lar induration  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  sometimes  called 
cirrhosis,  hob-nailed,  or  gin-drinker's  L.  The  hepatic  cells 
undergo  fatty  degeneration  ;  the  connective  tissue  is  increased 
and  altered  in  character ;  the  vascular  system  undergoes  great 
changes,  and  the  bile-ducts  are  destroyed.  The  disease  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  specific  action  of  alcohol,  to  syphilis,  and  occasion- 
ally to  repeated  attacks  of  malarial  fever.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  L.  is  always  limited  to  one  or  more  isolated 
patches,  and  is  rare  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  caused  by  con- 
tusions ;  metastatic  or  pyaemic  inflammation  ;  inflammation  and 
ulceration  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  stomach, 
gall-bladder  or  gall-ducts.  Increased  secretion  and  elimination 
of  bile  is  chiefly  caused  by  certain  kinds  of  food  or  drink,  but 
more  especially  by  exposure  to  unusually  high  ranges  of  tem- 
perature, as  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  bilious  diarrhoea.  The  degenerations  of  the  substance  of  the 
L.  are  the  Amyloid  (q.  v.),  the  Fatty  (q.  y.)  and  the pigjytentary 
which  can  only  be  recognised  by  post-mortem  examination;  and 
the  symptoms,  which  are  obscure,  are  indicated  by  general  ill- 
health,  expressed  by  marasinus,  anamia,  or  dropsy,  in  some 
cases  associated  with  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  cardiac  systolic 
murmur  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  health  is  impaired,  by  ulcera- 
tion of  bones,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or  malarial  fevers,  yaundice 
(q.  V.)  comprehends  a  group  of  diseases.  Acute  ox  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  L.  is  expressed  by  violent  constitutional  disturbance, 
pyrexia,  delirium,  haemorrhages  from  various  parts,  and  finally 
coma,  and  the  L.  shrinks  to  one-half  or  one-third  its  normal 
size.  The  chief  causes  are,  dissolute  habits,  syphilis,  drunken- 
ness, miasmata,  and  pregnancy.  Disease  of  the  L.  is  also  caused 
by  the  presence,  development  and  multiplication  of  living 
organisms  which  have  reached  it  through  the  circulation.  See 
Murchison's  Clinical  lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Z.,  Jaundice, 
and  Abdominal  Dropsy  (Lond.  1 87 7). 


Liver-Fluke,  the  Fasciola  hepatica,  or  Distoma  hepaticum 
of  naturalists,  which  infests  the  liver  of  sheep,  and  causes  in  that 
animal  the  disease  known  as  'rot.'  The  L.-F.  belongs  to  the 
order  Trematoda  (q.  v.),  a  division  of  the  class  Scolecida  (q.  v.). 
See  Fluke. 

liiv'erpool,  the  greatest  seaport,  and  next  to  London  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  populous  town  in  Great  Britain,  is 
situated  in  Lancashire,  on  the  right  or  E.  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
5  miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  rail  from 
Manchester,  five  hours  from  London,  six  from  Edinburgh,  and 
eight  by  steamer  from  Dublin.  It  is  faced  by  the  thriving  town  of 
Birkenhead  (q.  v.),  and  lies  on  five  hills,  sloping  towards  the 
river,  which  is  crowded  with  shipping,  and  bordered  by  the 
grandest  range  of  docks  in  the  world.  The  estuary  is  here  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  a  system  of  steam  ferry-boats  keeps 
up  a  constant  communication  day  and  night  between  the  two 
shores.  L.  now  contains  an  unusual  number  of  splendid  build- 
ings, but  partly  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  its  site,  is 
rather  wanting  in  long,  broad,  stately  streets.  In  the  fashion- 
able E.  end  there  are  several  fine  large  squares,  and  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  five  public  parks,  the  Prince's,  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Sefton  (opened  1872),  Stanley,  and  Newsham,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  to  connect  these  by  a  continuous  belt  of  boule- 
vards. The  finest  street  architecturally  is  Lime  Street,  in  the  very 
heart  of  L.,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  St.  George's  Hall,  the 
principal  building  in  the  city.  A  combination  of  law  courts, 
assembly  rooms,  and  Walhalla,  St.  George's  Hall  (built  1836-54; 
cost,  ^^329,659),  is  a  grand  Corinthian  building,  with  an  extreme 
length  of  500  feet,  and  columns  40  feet  high,  containing  a  great 
hall  166  feet  by  75,  and  85  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  mag- 
nificently painted  and  gilded  ceiling.  It  contains  one  of  the 
finest  organs  in  the  kingdom  by  Willis,  and  statues  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone,  &c.  In  the  broad  space  in  front 
are  equestrian  statues  of  the  Queen  (1870)  and  Prince  Consort 
(1866),  which,  together  with  the  adjoining  Wellington  monument, 
are  far  above  the  average  of  British  sculpture.  Other  notable 
buildings  are  the  Western  Hotel  ( 1 869-7 1 ),  Lime  Street,  in  French 
Renaissance  style,  with  towers  157  feet  high;  the  Town-hall 
(1749),  with  a  fine  portico  and  dome ;  the  Exchange,  transformed 
from  an  older  one  at  a  cost  of  ;^6oo,ooo,  containing  a  news-room, 
57  feet  high  and  30,000  sq.  feet  in  area,  and  enclosing  three  sides 
of  a  square  ('the  Exchange  Flags'),  with  the  Town-hall  on  the 
fourth,  and  the  Nelson  monument  in  the  centre  ;  the  municipal 
offices  (1867)  in  .Corinthian  style,  covering  an  area  of  43,512  feet, 
and  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire  210  feet  high  ;  the  new 
offices  of  the  Gas  Company,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  Renaissance 
style  ;  the  new  central  station  of  the  Midland  Company  in  Rane- 
lagh  Street.  Among  the  many  intellectual  institutions  are  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum  (1857-60),  presented  to  L.  by  Sir  W. 
Brown,  at  a  cost  of  ;^40,ooo,  containing  Mr.  Mayer's  collection 
of  antiquities,  valued  at  ^^'100,000  ;  a  Free-Reading  Room,  cost 
^14,000,  with  a  noble  chamber,  120  feet  long  by  50,  and  48  high, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Picton  ;  an  Art  Gallery,  cost  ^25,000,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walker  ;  the  L.  Library,  founded  in  1758,  and  contain- 
ing (1877)  40,000  vols.  ;  the  Athenaeum  Library,  founded  by 
William  Roscoe;  the  Royal  Institution, founded  in  1817,  attached 
to  which  there  is  a  permanent  art  gallery  ;  a  Medical  Institution 
and  Library,  dating  from  1779;  a  Botanical  Garden,  occupying 
eleven  acres  ;  an  Observatory,  since  1 766  ;  a  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, estabhshed  in  1838  ;  an  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  (1848) ;  an  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
founded  (1838)  by  Mr.  Mayer  ;  L.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  a 
Naturalists'  Field  Club  ;  a  Chemists'  Association  ;  philomathic, 
law,  photographic,  numismatic,  geological,  and  medical  socie- 
ties, &c.  The  Sailors'  Home,  comprising  a  library,  navigation 
school,  savings'  bank,  &c.,  is  the  residence  of  some  8000  sailors 
every  year.  There  are  (187  7)  in  L.  and  out-townships  262  places 
of  worship— 105  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  43  to  Roman 
CathoUcs,  80  to  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Wesleyans,  Uni- 
tarians,  &c.,  12  to  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  I  church 
and  17  Dissenting  chapels  in  which  the  service  is  conducted  in 
Welsh,  I  Catholic  Apostolic  and  one  Greek  church,  and  2  syna- 
gogues, one  of  which  is  among  the  finest  structures  in  the  town. 
Only  a  few  of  the  modern  churches  can  boast  of  any  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  originally  'de- 
dicated' in  1362,  was  rebuilt  in  1774,  anJ  its  tower  and  lantern 
in  1815.    Of  the  eight  cemeteries,  the  only  one  within  the  town 
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is  James's.  Though  without  any  grammar-school  of  old  founda- 
tion, L.  has  two  schools  of  a  high  class — the  secular  one  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  with  '  high  '  and  '  commercial '  divisions,  and 
the  L.  College,  founded  in  1840  on  a  distinctly  religious  basis. 
The  L.  Institution  comprises  several  educational  departments,  a 
large  library,  a  fine  lecture-room,  and  a  gallery  of  ancient  and 
modern  sculpture.  It  has  a  high  school  preparatory  for  the  univer- 
sities, and  a  commercial  school  intended  for  the  sons  of  tradesmen. 
L.  is  specially  munificent  in  its  charities.  Of  these,  the  chief  are 
the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  maintaining  and  educating  (1877)  350  chil- 
dren, the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  in  News- 
ham  Park  (1874),  containing  about  400  boys  and  an  equal  number 
of  girls.  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Industrial 
Schools,  the  Royal  Infirmary  (1870,  in-patients  220,  out-patients 
3643),  the  Northern  and  Southern  Flospitals  (the  latter  opened  in 
1872),  Lying-in,  Homoeopathic,  Eye  and  EarInstilutions,and  Chil- 
dren's Infirmary.  There  are  six  theatres,  and  high-class  concerts 
are  held  in  St.  George's  and  the  Philharmonic  Halls.  The  lower 
or  maritime  parts  are  disgraced  by  a  species  of  Ratcliff  Highway, 
riotous  with  singing  and  dancing  rooms.  L.  has  six  daily  and  seven 
weekly  newspapers,  and  four  literary  periodicals,  besides  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Shipping  Gazette  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Three  railway  lines  run  through  the  town  to  the  docks  in  tunnels 
under  the  houses  ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  is 
carried  above  the  houses  on  a  splendid  viaduct  to  Tithebarn  Street 
Station.  The  Midland  has  a  handsome  station  ;  but  the  London 
and  North- Western  (Lime  Street),  when  finished,  will  be  not  only 
the  largest  in  L.,  but  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  great 
feature,  however,  of  L.  is  the  docks,  extending  (1877)  over  an  area 
of  255^  acres  of  water,  and  comprising  18^  miles  of  quays.  They 
present  to  the  river  an  unbroken  line  of  over  6  miles,  terminating 
in  the  N.  in  the  Canada,  and  in  the  S.  in  the  Herculaneum  Docks, 
and  flanked  by  the  Custom  House,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, and  by  the  tall  row  of  the  Albert  Dock  warehouses,  erected 
at  a  cost  of;^3s8,ooo.  There  are  54  docks  and  basins,  and  all  these 
save  four  have  been  constructed  chiefly  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley,  since  1812.  The  Canada  and  Herculaneum 
Docks  are  devoted  exclusively  to  timber,  the  King's  to  tobacco, 
and  the  Queen's  to  cotton,  dye-woods,  jute,  and  other  E.  and  W. 
Indian  products ;  the  George's  is  mainly  used  for  export  purposes  ; 
the  Victoria,  Clarence,  and  Trafalgar  by  steamers  engaged  in  the 
Irish  trade,  while  the  Nelson,  Salisbury,  and  Bramley  Moore  Docks 
are  occupied  by  steamships  trading  in  the  W.  Indies,  the  Pacific, 
Mediterranean,  and  to  Dutch  and  German  ports.  The  Corn 
Docks,  capable  of  holding  the  largest  vessels  in  the  grain  trade, 
are  provided  with  a  range  of  splendid  warehouses,  to  hold 
165,000  tons  of  corn,  10  stories  high,  with  water-tight  and  rat- 
proof  cellars,  and  elevation  machinery  worked  by  hydraulic  power 
able  to  transfer  from  the  ships  250  tons  per  hour.  In  1875  the 
'  quantities  '  of  timber  imported  were — of  yellow  pine,  2,060,000 
cubic  feet;  of  Quebec  oak,  1,058,000;  of  birch,  431,000;  of 
pencil  cedar,  66,850  ;  of  mahogany,  7,000,000  ;  of  spruce  deal 
and  boards,  84,222  'standard'  (of  165  cubic  feet  apiece)  ;  from 
the  Baltic,  646,000  culjic  feet  of  fir  logs,  and  391,400  of  pitch 
pine.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  traffic  between  N.  America 
and  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  through  L.,  which  has  also  a 
large  share  of  the  Eastern  and  Australian  trade.  The  greatest 
cotton  market  in  the  world,  L.  in  1873  received  1,807,584  bales 
of  the  2,840,981  exported  from  the  U.S.  ;  12,570,632  cwts.  of 
the  total  13,639,252  imported  into  England.  L.  is  also  the 
second  largest  wool  market  in  the  country.  In  1873  the  exports 
of  British  manufactures  and  produce  amounted  in  value  to 
>f 93  925, 396.  The  chief  items  were  cotton  manufactures 
(_^ 34, 794,989)  ;  cotton  yarn  (;!^"4,63I,045)  ;  woollen  manufactures 
(2il, 299,679)  ;  hnens  (;,f4,648,362)  ;  iron  (^i'l  1,350,312)  ;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  (^^2,626,994)  ;  haberdashery  and  millinery 
(;f 2, 282,083).  In  1875  (a  bad  year)  there  entered  the  port 
13,424  vessels,  of  6,252,267  tons;  and  cleared,  12,631,  of 
6,028,089  tons  ;  the  gross  receipts  of  customs  were  ji^2, 919,419. 
To  the  port  belonged  1866  sailing  vessels  of  990,867  tons  ;  and 
563  steamers  of  412,464  tons.  Besides  its  enormous  trade,  L. 
has  a  vast  passenger-traffic,  no  fewer  than  eight  lines  of  steamers 
communicating  hence  with  New  York  and  other  N.  American 
ports,  in  addition  to  various  lines  for  the  Pacific,  Mediterranean, 
India,  &c.  The  Cunard  Company  alone  has  49  vessels,  ®f  which 
24  are  employed  in  the  Atlantic  service.  Other  celebrated  lines 
are  the  National  (with  12  large  steamers),  the  White  Star  (6), 
tlie  Inman  (12),  the  Guion  (6),  the  Dominion  (12),  the  AlLin  (20), 
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and  ihe  Anchor  (6).    There  is  also  an  extensive  local  steam- 
packet  service  daily  to  Dublin  and  Belfast,  twice  or  thrice  weekly 
to  Cork,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Glasgow,  &c.    The  great  centre  of  the 
passenger  traffic  is  the  famous  Landing  Stage,  a  vast  pontoon  do- 
minating the  Mersey,  from  which  tenders  convey  their  complement 
to  the  large  steamers  lying  out  in  the  river,  and  where  there  is  a 
constant  bustle  about  the  steam  ferryboats.    This  structure  had 
just  been  renewed  at  a  cost  oi P^2'~p,QO0  when  it  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire,  30th  July  1874  ;  a  more  convenient  one  has 
since  taken  its  place,  little  short  of  a  mile  in  length.    The  indus- 
tries of  L.  are  great,  unless  compared  with  its  commerce.  There 
are  extensive  sugar-refineries,  shipbuilding  yards  (29  vessels  of 
31,806  tons  were  built  in  1873),  iron  and  brass  foundries,  engineer- 
ing works,  rice,  flour,  and  saw  mills,  cigar  factories,  and  manu- 
factures of  chain-cables,  anchors,  cordage,  chemicals,  soap,  glass, 
spirits,  nautical  instruments,  &c.   The  market  accommodation  of 
L.  is  superior  even  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  General  markets  are 
St.  John's  (183  yards  by  43),  St.  James's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  St. 
Martin's ;  there  are  also  a  cattle-market,  a  fish-market,  and  various 
fancy  bazaars.  L.  sends  three  members  to  Parliament.  In  politics 
it  is  strongly  Conservative,  and  has  been  so  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  with  but  very  brief  intervals.    A  strong  Irish  and  alien 
element  exists ;  nowhere,  unless  perhaps  in  Manchester,is  Orange- 
ism  advocated  more  ardently.  The  merchant  princes  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  old  family,  not  only  long  connected  with  L.  itself,  butclaim- 
ing  descent  from  the  landed  families  of  Lancashire.  Pop.  in  1800, 
77,708,  in  1831,  205,572,  in  1861,  443,938,  in  1871,  493,346 
(including  W.  Derby  and  Birkenhead,  650,510).    The  first  part 
of  the  name  L.  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  conjecture.  A 
traditional  theory  is  that  the  place  received  its  name  because  the 
'  pool '  was  haunted  by  the  '  Liver  '  or  '  Lever,'  a  bird  of  which 
next  to  nothing  is  known,  but  which  is  identified  with  the  one 
figuring  in  the  town's  armorial  bearings.    The  true  origin  is 
probably  the  Welsh  Llyr-p^vl  ('  the  sea  pool ').    Such  at  least  is 
the  form  of  the  name  in  the  first  authentic  charter  of  the  place, 
which  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  in  1173.    In  1313,  when  the 
ports  contributed  to  the  navy,  L.  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
with  one  bark  and  six  men.    Two  centuries  later  Leland  says, 
'  Lyrpole  alias  Lyverpoole,  a  paved  town,  hath  but  a  chapel,' 
although  'is  smaule custom  payd  that  causit  marchaunts  to  resort.' 
In  1565  it  had  only  138  householders  and  cottagers.  During 
the  Civil  War  L.  suffered  three  sieges,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
17th  c.  its  population  had  increased  to  5714.    With  the  opening 
of  the  l8th  c.  a  great  change  took  place.    By  1709  the  shipping 
had  grown  to  84  vessels  of  6000  tons,  and  with  the  construction 
of  the  first  dock  by  the  excav,-\tion  of  the  ancient  '  pool '  began 
the  foreign  trade.    In  1757  the  first  stage  coach  to  London  was 
started,  performing  the  journey  in  four  days.    The  pop.  increased 
from  25,700  in  1760  to  77,708  in  1800.    The  staple  commerce 
of  the  town  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  c.  was  what  is 
euphemistically  called  '  the  African  trade,'  in  other  words  the 
slave  trade.    The  rapid  advance  of  L.  in  later  times  has  been  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  development  of  the  trade  in  cotton,  and 
the  revolution  consequent  upon  the  application  of  steam-power 
in  the  industrial  arts.    L.  is  the  birthplace  of  W.  Roscoe,  the  his- 
torian, and  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  adopted  town  of  John  Gibson, 
the  sculptor.    See  Picton's  Memorials  of  L.  (enlarged  ed.  1875). 

Liverpool  Plains,  a  pastoral  district  in  the  N.  of  New 

South  Wales  covering  an  area  of  16,900  sq.  miles.  Discovered 
by  Oxley  in  1818,  they  were  by  him  named  after  Lord  Liverpool. 
Water  is  scarce,  and  the  land  consequently  ill  adapted  for  till- 
age, but  it  supports  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

Iiiverpool  Ranges,  in  New  South  Wales,  is  an  ofTshoot  of 
the  great  Australian  Cordillera  (see  AUSTRALIA),  to  which  it 
runs  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  length  of  the  L.  R.  is  150 
miles,  and  its  average  h  nght  3000  feet,  culminating  in  Mount 
M 'Arthur  (5000  feet).  The  range  is  exceedingly  precipitous, 
but  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  Mount  Wingen,  which, 
though  not  a  volcano,  is  in  a  state  of  constant  combustion, 
caused  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  beds  of  coal  which  lie 
beneath  the  surface. 

Liv'ery  (Fr.  livrie,  Lat.  liberatio),  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  costumes  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  retainers  of  the 
Prankish  kings,  now  signifies  the  peculiar  dress  by  which 
the  servants  of  a  particular  gentleman  are  distinguished.  L., 
indeed,  in  feudal  times,  included  whatever  money,  victuals,  or 
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clothes  were  periodically  delivend  by  a  lord  to  his  officials  or 
domestics,  but  principally  denoted  outward  tokens  of  distinc- 
tion, as  the  ^ roba  astivalis'  and  '  hietnalis'  mentioned  in  the 
Wardrobe  Boole  of  Edward  I.  as  worn  by  the  servants  of  the 
Court.  The  wearing  of  L.  by  the  general  adherents  of  an  indi- 
vidual, which  had  long  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance 
of  private  feuds,  was  restricted  to  menials  by  statutes  of  Edward 
III.  and  Richard  II.  ;  but  the  wearing  of  L.  by  all  fraternities 
and  ' /«  gentz  de  mestere,'  or  trades  of  the  cities  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  a  statute  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Henry  IV.  Under  the  second  and  third  Edwards  a  dis- 
tinctive L.  was  adopted  by  each  of  the  craft-gilds  of  the  City  of 
London  that  had  obtained  a  charter  and  the  enrolment  of  its 
ordinances  in  the  Mayor's  Court.  The  Livery  Coynpanies,  as 
these  were  hence  called,  acquired  at  that  time  an  influence  that 
proved  lasting,  for  till  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  freemen  of 
the  ninety-one  trade-guilds  of  London  were  the  sole  constituents 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  City. 

Livery  of  Seisin,  in  English  law,  is  a  delivery  of  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements.    In  Scotch  law,  see  Infeftment. 

Livingston,  Edward,  an  American  jurist,  was  born  at 
Clermont,  New  York,  May  26,  1764.  His  father  was  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1781,  and  began  practice  as  an  advocate  in  New 
York  in  1785.  He  sat  in  Congress  1 794-1 801,  and  became  dis- 
trict attorney  and  mayor  of  New  York  in  1 801.  In  1803 
embezzlements  having  been  made  from  the  state  funds  under  his 
charge,  he  resigned  the  office,  handed  over  all  his  property,  and 
removed  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  obtained  much  success  as  a 
jurist.  He  revised  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana  in  1823-24,  and 
drew  up  a  criminal  code  in  1826,  which  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1833.  The  latter,  though  not  adopted  anywhere  in 
its  entirety,  has  had  great  influence  on  the  penal  legislation  of 
many  countries.  L.  sat  in  Congress  1823-29,  was  Secretary  of 
State,  1831-33,  and  Minister  at  Paris  1833-35.  He  died  at 
Rhinebeck,  New  York,  May  26,  1836.  See  L.'s  Life,  by  C.  H. 
Hunt  {1864),  and  his  Complete  Works  on  yurispnidence  (2  vols. 
New  York,  1873). 

Liv'ingstone,  David,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  great  missionary 
traveller,  was  born  at  East  Kilbride,  in  Lanarkshire,  19th 
March  1813.  Employed  in  early  youth  as  a  'piecer'  at  the 
Blantyre  cotton-mills,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  classics 
at  an  evening  school,  and  later  by  hard  work  in  summer  was 
enabled  during  several  winters  to  study  medicine  and  theology 
at  Glasgow.  In  1838  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1840  was  ordained  as  a 
medical  missionary,  and  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
to  Port  Natal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Robert  Moffat,  whose  daughter  he  married  subsequently.  In 
the  earliest  years  of  his  service  as  a  missionary  in  the  Bechuana 
country  he  sent  much  valuable  information  to  Petermann's 
Mittheilungen  and  the  London  Geographical  Society.  He  made 
his  essay  as  an  explorer  by  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  ist 
August  1849,  and  later  crossed  the  continent  in  his  'great  jour- 
ney '  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Congo,  arriving  at  Loando  in  June 
1854,  after  eighteen  months  travelhng.  In  September  follow- 
ing he  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  proceeding  by  Linyanti,  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Zete,  and  the  course  of  the  Zambezi, 
arriving  at  its  mouth,  20th  May  1856.  The  Victoria  gold  medal 
of  the  Geographical  Society  had  been  awarded  to  him  in  1855, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  the  publication  of  Missionary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  S.  Africa  (185  7)  gained  him  a  Euro- 
pean renown.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Africa,  and  with  Mr.  C. 
Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Rae,  aided  by  the  Governments 
of  England  and  Portugal,  he  started  on  an  expedition  which 
lasted  five  years,  and  during  which  he  explored  the  Zambezi  and 
Shire,  and  discovered  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  published  A  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zambezi  (1865  ;  new  ed.  1875).  Setting  out  for  the  last  time 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  accredited 
as  Her  Majesty's  Consul  to  the  chiefs  of  the  interior,  L.  devoted 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (q.  v.).  Striking 
the  Rovuma  river,  he  rounded  the  S.  end  of  Nyassa,  crossed  the 
river  Loangwa,  touched  the  S.  end  of  Tanganyika,  explored 
Lake  Moero  (q.  v.),  discovered  Bangweolo  (q.  v. ),  and  fell  back 
to  Ujiji  in  greatly  impaired  health.  A  rumour  meantime  had 
reached  England  of  his  having  been  killed  by  natives,  and  an 


expedition,  under  Mr.  Edward  D.  Young,  went  out  in  a  search 
for  him  that  was  fruitless.  Later,  however,  letters  were  received 
from  L.  dated  May  1869.  Amid  terrible  hardships,  aggravated 
by  repeated  illnesses,  and  the  desertion  of  all  his  men  save  three, 
L.  made  his  way  roughly  by  the  course  of  the  Luamo  river  to 
the  Lualaba,  as  far  N.  as  the  Bagenya  country,  but  was  unable 
to  procure  canoes,  and  returned  to  Ujiji  prostrated  and  despond- 
ing. Here  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  repre- 
senting the  New  York  He7-ald,  in  the  autumn  of  1871.  After 
a  voyage  together  round  the  N.  of  Tanganyika,  in  an  unrewarded 
search  for  the  outlet,  L.  accompanied  Mr.  Stanley  on  his  return 
as  far  as  Unyayembe,  and  then  alone  resumed  the  search  for  the 
Caput  Nili.  Returning  by  Tanganyika  to  Bangweolo,  which  he 
meant  to  explore,  he  traversed  the  N.  and  E.  shore,  and  crossed 
the  Chambeze.  But  the  terrible  journey  through  the  marshes 
was  too  great  a  strain,  and  after  a  severe  illness  he  died  at 
Chitambos  village,  Ilala,  4th  May  1873.  A  relief  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Geographical  Society  under  Lieut.  Cameron  was 
only  in  time  to  meet  the  party  returning  with  the  embalmed 
body  at  Unyayembe,  i6th  October.  The  body  was  taken  to 
England,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  April  1874. 
Besides  having  unusual  power  of  observation  and  endurance,  L. 
showed  great  tact  and  resource  in  dealing  with  savage,  refrac- 
tory natives.  A  cool,  sensible  man  of  business,  he  was  never- 
theless animated  by  a  high  Christian  spirit,  and  a  noble  desire 
to  put  down  slavery,  which  he  called  '  the  great  open  sore  of  the 
world.'  The  immense  value  of  his  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Central  Africa  is  a  little  apt  to  be  underrated  on  account  of  his 
unimpassioned,  though  lucid  narrative.  See  his  Last  Journals, 
edited  by  Rev.  H.  Waller  (2  vols.  Lond.  1874) ;  and  Stanley's 
Hoiv  I  Foimd  L.  (Lond.  1873). 

LiVius,  Ti'tus,  was  bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  B.C.  59.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Rome,  but  returned  to  his  native  city 
before  his  death  in  A.u.  17.  He  was  married,  and  had  at  least 
two  children.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Augustus,  and  his  re- 
putation was  so  high,  that  a  Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadiz  to 
Rome  for  the  sole  purpose  of  beholding  him.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  a  rhetorician,  and  wrote  on  rhetorical  subjects ; 
but  his  great  work  is  the  Annales,  or  Histoiy  of  Rome,  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  B.C.  9. 
It  occupied  142  books,  of  which  35  (the  first  10,  and  21-45 
inclusive)  have  come  down  to  us,  along  with  Epitomes,  or  sum- 
maries of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  two,  framed  shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  history  itself  After  the  5th  or  6th  c. 
the  history  was  divided  into  decades,  or  groups  of  10  books  each 
—books  I,  21,  and  31  opening  with  a  brief  preface,  and  seve- 
rally marking  the  commencement  of  an  important  epoch.  The 
first,  third,  and  fourth  decades  are  entire,  and  also  one  half  of 
the  fifth.  Of  the  remainder,  we  possess  nothing  but  inconsider- 
able fragments.  The  first  decade  embraces  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  till  B.C.  294.  The  second,  which  is  lost, 
embraced  the  period  from  B.C.  294  to  219,  and  comprised  an 
account  of  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  Italy  and  a  portion  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  ;  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Pyrrhus  ;  of  the  First  Punic  War,  &c.  The  third  extends 
from  B.C.  219  to  201,  and  comprehends  the  v/hole  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  the  contemporaneous  struggles  in  Spain  and 
Greece.  The  remaining  extant  portion  extends  from  B.C.  201  to 
167,  and  traces  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  ending  with  the  triumph 
of  .iEmilius  Paullus.  Niebuhr  is  confident  that  L.  did  not  begin 
his  historical  labours  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
had  not  completed  his  plan  when  he  died.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  his  work  his  authorities  were  chiefly  Ennius,  Fabius 
Pictor,  Cincius  Alimentus,  and  Calpurnius  Piso  ;  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  third  decade  he  depends  almost  exclu- 
sively on  Polybius.  He  aimed,  not  at  a  critical  history  of  Rome, 
but  an  interesting  and  attractive  story  of  the  Roman  state.  He 
was  accused  by  Asinius  PoUio  of  Patavinitas,  or  provincial  pecu- 
liarities of  expression,  but  this  cannot  now  be  detected.  His 
style  is  almost  faultless.  It  flows  on  in  '  a  calm,  strong,  clear, 
sparkling,  deep,  and  unbroken  current ;  the  diction  shows  rich- 
ness without  heaviness,  and  simplicity  without  tameness.'  L. 
was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  military  art,  jurispru- 
dence, political  economy,  and  geography.  He  owes  his  great 
fame  as  a  historian,  not  to  industry  or  accuracy,  intellectual  in- 
sight or  philosophic  breadth,  but  to  the  nobility  of  his  theme, 
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and  to  the  marvellous  power  and  skill  with  which  he  wielded 
the  Roman  tongue.  The  best  editions  of  L.  are,  text  only  — 
Madvig  (8  parts  1866) ;  Weissenborn  (6  vols.  Teubner,  1871) ; 
with  explanatory  notes — Drakenborch  (7  vols.  1 746  ;  reprinted, 
15  vols.  Stuttg.  1828);  Weissenborn  (10  vols.  1867).  Seeley's 
edition  of  Book  I.  (Macmillan,  1871)  contains  an  excellent  his- 
torical introduction. 

Liv'ius  Androni'cus,  the  earliest  Roman  dramatist  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Tarentum,  and  flour- 
ished about  240  B.C,  in  which  year  his  first  drama  was  exhibited. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  slave  at  Rome,  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  master's  children,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to 
freedom.  The  titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen  of  his 
dramas  have  come  down  to  us.  They  all  treat  of  Greek  sub- 
jects, and  are  to  a  great  extent  imitations  of  Greek  dramas.  L. 
wrote  also  a  Latin  Odyssey  in  Saturnian  verse  and  hymns. 

Liv'ny,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orel,  253  miles  S. 
of  Moscow  by  rail,  has  six  churches,  and  considerable  trade  in 
com  and  cattle.    Pop.  (1870)  12,975. 

Livo'nia  (Ger.  Livland,  or  Liffland),  a' government  of  Rus- 
sia, and  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  is  bounded  N.  by  Esthonia, 
E.  by  Lakes  Peipus  and  Pskov,  S.  by  Witebsk  and  Courland, 
and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Area  18,150  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(1870)  1,000,876.  Lakes  occupy  one-fifteenth,  and  forests  five- 
elevenths,  of  the  surface,  which  along  the  coast  is  fiat  and  sandy, 
but  inland  rises  in  fertile  and  well-wooded  uplands,  Munna- 
Maggi  ('ejgg-mountain'),  attaining  an  elevation  of  1057  feet. 
The  Aa  and  Embach  are  the  chief  rivers.  Rye,  barley,  hemp, 
flax,  and  linseed  yield  good  crops  ;  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster, 
marble,  and  flint  are  extensively  quarried  ;  and  there  are  nume- 
rous brick-kilns,  glass-houses,  and  saw-mills.  The  government 
includes  the  islands  of  Oesel,  Mohn,  and  Runo.  Riga  (q.  v.)  is 
the  capital.  Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Pro- 
testants, and  fifteen  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 
Russians,  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Germans  occupy  the  towns  ; 
Esthonians  (al)out  410,000)  the  N.,  and  Letts  (360,000)  the  S. 
A  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  Livonians  (some  2000)  still  lingers 
in  N.  Courland.  They  belong  to  the  Finnic  family,  and  their 
language,  retained  in  considerable  purity,  has  been  fully  treated 
in  Sjogren's  Livische  Gratiimatik  und  Worterbuch  (2  vols.  Petersb. 
1861),  and  was  first  made  known  to  Western  Europe  by  ship- 
wrecked Bremen  merchants  (l  158),  and  in  1201  Bishop  Albrecht 
founded  at  Riga  the  Order  of  the  Sword  {Schwertritter),  asso- 
ciated (1237)  with  the  Teutonic  Knights  (q.  v.).  L.  formed 
with  Esthonia  a  Swedish  province  (1660-1721),  and  was  ceded 
to  Russia  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt.  See  Eckardt's  Livland 
(vol.  i.  Leips.  1876),  and  Anders'  Beitrdge  zur  Statistik  Livlands 
(Riga.  1876). 

Li'vre  (Lat.  libra),  an  old  French  coin,  valued  at  twenty 
sous,  now  superseded  by  the  franc. 

Liixivia'tion  (from  Lat.  lix,  '  ashes '),  in  chemistry,  is  the 
separation  by  washing  of  the  soluble  ingredients  in  a  mixture 
from  the  insoluble. 

Lixu'rion,  a  town  of  Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Argostoli,  38  miles  N.W.  of 
Zakyntho,  has  manufactures  of  coarse  carpets  and  cottons,  and 
considerable  trade  and  shipping.    Pop.  (1870)  5031. 

Liiz'ard  (Fr.  lezard,  Lat.  lacertd),  a  name  given  to  all  the 
species  of  Lacertilia,  in  the  class  Replilia.  In  this  order  the 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  united  by  bone,  the  limbs  are 
well  developed,  though  in  a  few  genera  one  or  both  pairs  may 
be  absent.  The  body  is  covered  with  scales.  The  vertebrae  of 
the  back  are  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind,  and  the  heads 
or  capitula  of  the  ribs  are  simple.  The  sacrum  may  be  unrepre- 
sented; when  present,  its  vertebrae  do  not  exceed  two  in  number. 
The  teeth — save  in  some  extinct  lizards — do  not  spring  from 
sockets.  A  urinary  bladder  exists,  and  the  aperture  of  the  Cloaca 
(q.  V.)  is  transverse.  Movable  eyelids  exist  in  the  majority  of 
the  lizards,  and  a  distinct  breast-bone  is  developed.  The  classifi- 
cation of  the  L.  is  still  a  matter  regarding  which  various  opinions 
exist.  Some  authorities  simply  divide  the  order  into  families, 
others  subdividing  the  group  in  a  primary  manner  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth  or  tongue.  Thus  the  Pletirodotit  lizards  are 
those  in  which  the  teeth  are  set  in  ridges  on  the  sides  of  the  jaw- 
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bones  ;  the  Acrodont  lizards  being  those  in  which  the  teeth  are 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  jaws.  By  the  conformation 
of  the  tongue  the  liz-  ^ 

ards  are  divided  into       =7'    ,  °  r^^^--'^ 

Brevilinguia,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  short 
and  thick,  and  capa- 
ble of  protrusion  only 
when  the  mouth  is 
open  ;  and  into  Fissi- 
linguia,  or  those  in 
which  the  tongue  is 
cleft  at  its  tip  and  pro- 
trusible  through  the 
jaws.  Fossil  lizards 
first  occur  in  the 
Middle  Permian 
rocks,  and  many  sin- 
gular  extinct  forms  are 
known.  The  genus 
Lacerta  includes  the 

most  familiar  species  of  L.,  the  sand  L.  {L.  agilis),  and  green  L. 
(Z.  viridis),  the  former  common  in  Britain,  and  the  latter  in  Jer- 
sey, belonging  to  this  group.  The  viviparous  or  scaly  L.  {Zootoca 
vivipara),  also  common  in  Britain,  retains  the  eggs  within  the 
parent  body  until  the  young  are  hatched.  It  is  olive-brown 
above  and  orange  below.  Black  spots  vary  the  colour  of  the 
male.  The  L.  ocellata,  or  eyed  L.,  is  found  in  S.  Europe.  Its 
colour  is  bright  green,  a  series  of  azure  spots  adorning  the  sides. 
The  green  L.  is  of  a  uniform  green  hue,  and  the  sand  L.  is 
brown  above  and  white  beneath. 

Xiizard  Point,  the  most  southerly  headland  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  19  miles  S.E.  of  Penzance,  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
Mounts  Bay.  It  is  the  Fronton  tor  ium  Damnonium  of  the 
Romans,  presents  bold  serpentine  clifTs  to  the  sea,  and  supports 
two  lighthouses,  each  222  feet  high,  with  fixed  lights  visible  for 
20  miles.    Off  the  coast  are  the  Stags  and  other  rocks. 

Llama  (Auckenia),  a  genus  of  Ruminant  quadrupeds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cameltda  or  Camels  (q.  v.),  but  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  absence 
of  humps,  and  by  the  toes  being 
separate.  The  L.  inhabits  S. 
America,  the  best  known  form 
being  the  A.  or  L.  Paco — the  Al- 
paca (q.  V.)  of  commerce.  Other 
three  kinds  of  llamas,  known 
respectively  as  the  vicugna,  Guan- 
aco  (q.  v.),  and  yamma,  are  known, 
but  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  distinct  species. 
The  L.  attains  a  length  of  4  or  5 
feet.  Its  neck  is  very  long,  but 
its  head  closely  resembles  that  of 

the  sheep.  It  has  the  curious  habit  of  ejecting  a  quantity  of 
acrid  saliva  when  irritated  in  any  way.  The  yamma  is  brown,  has 
slender  legs,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  by  the 
Spaniards  in  S.  America.  The  vicugna  has  a  very  delicate  fur. 
It  is  a  wild  wary  animal,  and  of  all  the  species  appears  to  be 
least  susceptible  of  domestication. 

Iilandafif'  ('  the  Church  on  the  Taff'),  a  city  of  S.  Wales,  in 
Glamorganshire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  TafF,  3  miles  N.  W. 
of  Cardiff  by  rail.  Though  called  a  city  on  account  of  its  giving 
title  to  a  bishop  and  having  a  fine  cathedral,  it  is  only  a  strag- 
gling village  with  700  inhabitants. 

Llandud'no  ('  Church  of  St.  Tudno'),  a'watering-place  of  N. 
Wales,  in  Caernarvonshire,  a  little  S.  of  Great  Orme's  Head,  at 
the  estuary  of  the  Conway,  40  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Liverpool  by  rail. 
The  Welsh  Brighton,  it  is  handsomely  built  with  terraces, 
parades,  &c.  Pop.  (1871)  2762.  A  walk  of  six  miles  skirts 
the  grand  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Great  Orme  (Welsh  Gogarth), 
round  which  a  carriage  drive  was  being  constructed  in  1875. 
The  vicinity  is  rich  in  beautiful  scenery  and  quaint  antiquities. 
See  Handy  Guide,  by  J.  Price,  M.A.  (1875),  and  Sm\\.h.'s  Archa- 
ology  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head  (1875). 

Llanell'y  ('church  of  Elian'),  a  seaport  of  S.  Wales,  in 
Caermarthenshire,  10  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Swansea  by  rail,  at  the 
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confluence  of  the  Lliedi  with  the  Burry  estuary,  was  a  mere  village 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  is  now  a  rapidly 
increasing  place,  with  a  town-hall,  custom-house,  floating  basin, 
and  four  docks,  one  of  them  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  500  tons. 
In  1875  there  entered  1 155  vessels  of  98,478  tons,  and  cleared 
1501  of  135,292  tons;  and  there  were  91  ships  of  13,313  tons 
belonging  to  the  port.  The  customs  revenues  were  ^^2993,  and 
the  value  of  exports  (coal,  iron,  &c.),  £']o,']<y],  the  chief  import 
being  copper  ore  from  Cornwall.  The  Cambrian  Copper  Works, 
with  iron,  tin,  and  lead  foundries,  and  an  extensive  pottery,  em- 
ploy  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  L.  joins  with  Caermar. 
then  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  15,281. 

Llangoll'en  (' St.  Collen's  church'),  a  market-town  of  N. 
Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  9  miles  S.W.  of  Wrexham  by  rail, 
on  the  Dee,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  four-arched  bridge  of  the 
14th  c,  has  manufactures  of  flannel  and  woollen,  breweries  and 
collieries,  iron-works  and  limestone  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Pop.  (187 1)  5987.  The  beautiful  Fa/i?  o/"Z.  contains  the 
ruins  of  Caer  Dinas  Bran,  on  a  conical  hill  910  feet  high,  and 
of  Vale  Crucis  Abbey  ;  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg,  the  oldest  inscribed 
British  monument ;  and  the  Cysylltaw  Aqueduct,  with  nineteen 
arches,  126  feet  high  and  1007  long,  constructed  by  Telford 
(1808)  to  carry  the  Ellesmere  Canal  across  the  Dee. 

Llanidloes  ('Church  of  St.  Idloes'),  a  market-town  of  N- 
Wales,  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  Severn,  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Newtown  by  rail,  has  flannel  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  slate  and  stone  quarries  and  twenty  lead 
mines.  L.  joins  with  the  five  other  Montgomery  boroughs  in 
sending  one  member  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1871)  3428. 

Llanos  (Sp.  '  plains,'  from  Lat.  planus,  '  level '),  the  name 
given  to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  great  Orinoco 
plain  in  S.  America,  which  is  only  192  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  is  little  wood  in  theL.,  though  Mauritia  palms  and  some 
shrubs  are  found  along  the  rivers,  where  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco 
have  now  been  introduced.  The  tropical  climate  renders  the 
region  in  one  season  a  barren  desert,  in  another  a  field  of  rich, 
waving  grass,  like  the  savannas  of  N.  America. 

Llere'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Badajoz,  55  miles  N. 
of  Seville.  It  has  linen,  woollen,  and  leather  industries.  Pop. 
6000.  Near  L.  Lord  Combermere  routed  a  French  force,  nth 
April  1812. 

Lloren'te,  Juan  Antonio,  a  Spanish  author,  bom  30th 
March  1756  at  Rincon-del-Soto  (Aragon),  educated  at  Tarragona 
and  Saragossa,  and  became  a  priest  in  1779.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  vicar-general  to  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  and  during 
this  period  composed  a  number  of  indifferent  dramas.  In 
1785  he  became  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  historical  study.  Driven  from  court  for  political 
reasons  for  a  number  of  years,  he  only  recovered  his  place  in 
1806,  when  he  was  appointed  canon  of  the  church  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Toledo.  L.  hailed  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Spain  with  enthusiasm,  and  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition  (1809),  and  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders,  he 
was  appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  the  historical 
archives,  and  in  the  second  to  look  after  the  confiscated  property. 
In  181 7  he  took  up  residence  in  Paris  and  published  his  greatest 
work,  Historia  critica  de  la  Inqidskion  de  Espana  (4  vols. ),  which 
along  with  his  Portraits  Politiqiies  des  Papes,  secured  his  expulsion 
from  France  in  1822.  He  died  at  Madrid,  5th  February  1 823.  The 
works  of  L.  are  of  enduring  interest,  owing  to  the  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  for  examining  historical  documents,  but  though 
written  with  sufficient  clearness,  they  have  been  condemned  for  an 
absence  of  precision  and  conscientious  accuracy.  See  L.'s  Noticia 
Biograjica,  o  Memorias  rara  la  Historia  de  sa  Vida  (Par.  1818). 

Lloyd's,  the  merchants'  and  underwriter's  subscription  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  London  Exchange,  so  called  from  Lloyd's 
coffee-house,  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  underwriting.  The 
underwriter's  association  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  twelve. 
It  is  in  constant  communication  with  agents  all  over  the  world, 
who  report  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  and  casualties. 
About  ^40,000,000  is  annually  insured  here.  The  subscription 
varies  with  the  different  classes  of  members.  Lloyd 's  List  (founded 
1 7 16,  published  daily  since  1800),  contains  the  latest  shipping 
news.  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  \s  an 
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annual  and  valuable  publication,  issued  at  Lloyd's  Register  Office 
of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  2  White  Lion  Court.  The  ad- 
mirable organisation  of  L.'s  intelligence  department  has  virtually 
made  it  '  the  focus  and  centre  of  the  world's  sea-borne  trade  and 
commerce.'  Several  kindred  societies  have  been  established  on 
the  Continent.  The  Austrian  Lloyd's  was  founded  in  Trieste  in 
1833  by  C.  L.  von  Briick.  It  is  the  agency  for  the  Mediterranean 
and  Levant  steamers  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  insurance  business, 
has  a  literary  or  scientific  department  with  printing  and  pub- 
lishing works.  The  journal  Giornale  del  Lloyd  Austriaco  was 
begun  in  1835.  The  North  German  Lloyd's  {Nord-deutscher 
Lloyd)  at  Bremen  is  important  in  connection  with  American 
steamers  and  emigration.  See  F.  Martin's  History  of  Lloyd's 
and  of  Marine  Insurance  in  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1876). 

Loach  {Cobitis),  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
family  Cypriftidts  or  that  of  the  carps.  The  body  is  somewhat 
long,  and  the  scales  small.  The  skin  has  the  power  of  secreting 
and  exuding  a  glutinous  secretion,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  eels 
and  blennies.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  teeth  are  deficient.  The 
common  L.  is  the  Cobitis  barbatula  of  naturalists.  Its  average 
height  is  4  or  5  inches,  and  its  colour  is  a  greyish-yellow,  varie- 
gated with  brown.  It  is  a  bottom-feeder,  and  appears  to  subsist 
on  worms  and  insect-larvae.  The  Scotch  name  of  '  beardie '  and 
the  specific  name  barbatula  have  reference  to  the  barbules  or  fila- 
ments which  depend  from  the  mouth.  Another  species  is  the 
C.fossilis  or  lake  L.,  found  in  many  European  lakes  and  rivers. 

Loading.  Under  the  contract  of  affreightment,  the  ship- 
master and  owner  are  bound  to  see  that  due  preparation  is  made 
and  care  taken  of  the  goods  in  loading  and  unloading.  Tack- 
ling must  be  supplied,  sufficient  to  guard  against  injury. 

Loadstone,  or  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  a  black  coloured 
mineral  having  the  composition  Fe304,  and  possessing  magnetic 
properties.    See  Iron  and  Magnetism. 

Loam  (Ger.  lehm,  allied  to  Lat.  limas,  and  Eng.  slime), 
is  a  variety  of  soil  consisting  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent, 
of  clay  intimately  mixed  with  sand,  limestone,  and  organic 
matters.  Such  soils  lack  the  tenacity  of  clay,  are  much  more 
fertile  than  sand,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  in  virtue  of  their 
loose  texture  for  the  cultivation  of  crops. 

Loan.  The  Roman  law  draws  a  distinction  in  the  contract 
of  L.  between  viutuum  and  commodate ;  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  the  L.  of  subjects  which  are  perishable,  or  which  may 
be  estimated  by  weight,  number,  or  measure ;  such  as  grain  or 
fruit ;  the  latter  applies  to  a  L.  which  must  be  individually  re- 
turned to  the  owner,  as  a  horse  or  a  picture.  In  fnittuum,  if 
the  subject  be  destroyed  or  injured,  the  loss  falls  on  the  bor- 
rower. In  commodate,  the  property  remaining  with  the  lender, 
loss  or  injury  to  the  subject  falls  on  him.    See  Borrowing. 

Loan  Societies.  These  are  regulated  by  the  Act  3  and  4, 
Vict.  c.  110.  Persons  desirous  of  forming  a  loan  society,  or  who 
have  formed  one  for  making  loans  to  the  industrious  classes, 
must  have  the  rules  certified  by  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify 
the  rules  of  saving  banks.  The  rules  are  to  be  entered  in  a  book 
kept  by  the  officer  of  the  society. 

Loando.    See  Slo  Paulo  da  Loando, 

Loan'go,  a  state  of  W.  Africa,  extending  from  the  Okanda 
or  Ogowai  river  near  the  equator  to  the  river  Congo.  The  coast 
is  low-lying  and  fertile,  but  is  flanked  by  the  terraced  ranges  of 
the  Sierra  Complida,  rising  out  of  vast  forests.  The  government 
is  despotic,  polygamy  prevails,  and  the  religion  consists  of  rude 
superstitions.  There  is  some  trade  in  ivory,  wax,  palm  oil,  &c. 
In  the  towns  and  villages  slight  industries  are  carried  on  in 
basket-working,  grass-cloth  weaving,  mat-dyeing,  and  canoe- 
making. — L,,  the  capital,  lies  near  L.  Bay,  135  miles  W.  of  the 
Congo,  and  has  a  pop.  of  15,000. 

Loasa'cese,  or  the  Flowering  Nettle  Family,  consists  of 
about  seventy  known  species  of  small  shrubs  or  herbs,  and  some- 
times twining  climbers,  all  restricted  to  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  The  order  does  not  include  any  plants  of  special 
qualities  beyond  those  possessing  stinging  hairs,  but  several 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation  for  their  showy  flowers,  such 
as  species  of  Blumenbachia,  Loasa,  lllairea. 

Lo'bau  (Wend,  lubi,  '  low-lying '),  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bautzen  by  rail,  has  three  churches, 
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fi  fine  rathhaus,  an  iron  tower  (erected  in  1854  on  the  Lobauer 
Berg),  mineral  baths,  dye-works,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
cloth,  linen,  hosieiy,  and  '  L.  diamonds,'  a  kind  of  rock  crystals. 
Pop.  (1875)  6226. 

Lobelia,  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  belonging  to  Camfanu- 
lacetc,  and  named  after  Mathias  L'Obel,  a  Flemish  botanist.  It 
includes  about  200  acknowledged  species,  widely  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  N.  America, 
S.  Africa,  and  Australia.  There  are  also  several  species  within 
the  tropics  both  in  the  New  and  in  the  Old  World,  but  none 
in  Northern  Asia,  and  the  few  that  reach  Europe  are  strictly 
Western  or  Mediterranean.  The  British  flora  contains  two ; 
one  subaqueous  in  mountain  lakes,  the  other  limited  to  a  single 
English  locality.  A  considerable  number  are  highly  orna- 
mental, and  are  much  cultivated  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  air,  as  Z.  cardinalis  and  Z.  sphndens,  whilst  Z.  Eriiius,  a 
low-growing  trailing  species,  is  in  high  repute  as  a  bedding  plant. 
The  acrid  qualities  of  the  genus  are  most  strongly  represented 
in  Z.  injlata,  a  N.  American  species  sometimes  called  Indian 
tobacco,  its  flavour  and  the  symptoms  following  its  administra- 
tion, through  the  phases  of  violent  vomiting,  stupor,  convulsions, 
and  death,  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  effected  by  tobacco 
in  equivalent  doses.  An  ether  tincture  is  employed  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  in  vogue  among  homoeo- 
pathists. 

LoTdos  Islands  (Span.  loho,  'a  seal'),  three  islets  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  12  miles  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  which  country 
they  belong.  They  abound  with  seals,  and  contain  valuable  de- 
posits of  guano. 

Liob'ster  (Old  Eng.  loppestre;  allied  to  the  Lat.  hcusta?),  a 
name  given  to  various  genera  of  Crustacea  (q.  v.),  belonging  to 
the  order  Decapoda  (q.  v.),  and  to  the  section  Macroura  ('long 
tailed ')  of  that  order.  The  common  L.  (Hovtarns  marinits), 
the  most  familiar  example  of  this  group,  attains  the  length  of  a 
foot  or  more,  and  is  of  a  deep  bluish  black  colour,  finely  mottled 
with  lighter  markings.  Twenty  segments  or  joints  exist  in  the 
lobster's  body ;  these  being  disposed  so  as  to  give  six  to  the 
head,  eight  to  the  thorax  or  chest,  and  six  to  the  abdomen.  The 
head  and  chest  are  united,  as  in  all  Crustacea,  to  form  a  cephalo- 
thorax.  Every  segment  of  the  body  bears  appendages  ;  those 
of  the  head  being  modified  to  form  eyestalks,  feelers,  and  jaws; 
those  of  the  thorax  to  form  walking-limbs,  and  maxillipedes  or 
'jaw-feet.'  The  rudimentary  feet  belonging  to  the  abdomen  or 
tail,  are  used  by  the  female  for  carrying  the  eggs.  The  female 
when  laden  with  eggs — or  '  in  berry ' — has  many  thousands  of 
developing  eggs  attached  to  the  tail.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  this 
position  by  the  L.  bending  the  tail  so  as  to  receive  the  eggs  as 
they  pass  from  the  generative  apertures.  The  latter  exist  in  the 
female  at  the  base  of  the  last  pair  of  walking-legs  ;  those  of  the 
male,  at  the  base  of  the  third  pair  of  legs.  The  sexes  may  be 
distinguished  thus  :  the  male  has  the  appendages  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  tail  in  the  form  of  horny  filaments  ;  the  female,  in  the 
form  of  soft  filaments.  Tlie  young  L.  does  not  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  state,  like  the  young 
crab.  Nearly  allied  to  the  common  L.  is  the  spiny  L.  {Palimi- 
rus  vulgaris),  also  known  as  the  sea  crayfish,  in  which  the  claws 
and  feet  are  smaller  than  in  the  L.  ;  and  the  colour  a  purple 
brown  mottled  with  white  spots.  The  shell  bears  many  pro- 
minences and  angularities.  Both  of  these  lobsters  are  captured 
in  great  quantities  around  the  British  coasts  ;  the  spiny  L.  be- 
ing more  common  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Britain.  The  Norway  L. 
{Nephrops  N^oi-vegicus)  attains  a  length  of  8  or  9  inches,  and  is 
of  more  slender  make  than  the  common  L.  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
light  brown  hue,  mottled  with  bright  red  markings.  See 
iJr.  A.  Wilson's  Zoology  (Edin.  1877). 

liOb'worm  {Aretiicola  piscatorum),  a  species  of  marine  worms, 
belonging  to  the  family  Arenicolidce,  and  to  the  order  Enantia. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  'Lug-worm,'  is  much  used  by 
fishermen  for  bait,  and  is  common  around  the  British  coasts. 
It  burrows  into  the  sand  as  the  tide  ebbs,  passing  the  debris  of 
its  burrow  through  its  body,  and  throwing  out  the  material  thus 
excavated  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  in  the  form  of  the  well- 
known  rope-like  coils.  The  L.  resembles  a  large  earth-worm, 
wiih  a  rounded  and  enlarged  head-extremity.  It  has  a  few 
bristles  along  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  and  eyes  and  jaws,  so  pro- 
minently seen  in  some  marine  worms,  are  both  wanting.  The 
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colour  is  a  daik-brown.  The  gills  occur  in  the  form  of  thirteen 
tufted  organs  along  the  sides  of  the  body. 

Xio'cal  Authority  is  the  Scotch  nomen  juris  indiscriminately 
applicable  to  the  sanitary  local  authorities  of  Scotland  in  districts 
whether  rural  or  urban.  According  to  the  English  Act  of  1 872, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1875,  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  districts  called  respectively  (1)  urban  sanitary 
districts,  and  (2)  rural  sanitary  districts,  which  are  respectively 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  local  authorities,  called  urban 
sanitary  authorities  and  niral  sanitary  authorities.  It  was 
also  enacted,  as  regards  urban  sanitary  authorities,  that  (l)  the 
authority  for  boroughs  constituted  such  either  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  should  be  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses, 
acting  by  the  council ;  (2)  the  Improvement  Comniissioners 
should  be  the  authority  of  Improvement  Act  districts  constituted 
such  before  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  and 
having  no  part  of  its  area  situated  within  a  borough  or  local 
government  district  ;  and  (3)  the  local  board  should  administer 
the  sanitary  laws  in  local  government  districts,  constituted  such 
either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  having  no  part  of 
their  areas  situated  within  a  borough,  and  not  coincident  in  area 
with  a  borough  or  Improvement  Act  district.  Improvement  Act 
districts  are  those  districts  where  commissioners  by  local  Acts 
are  entrusted  with  powers  of  town  government  and  rating.  The 
English  guardians  of  the  unions  are  the  sanitary  rural  autho- 
rities, as  well  as  the  administrators  of  the  local  poor  law. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867, 
it  was  provided  that  (i)  the  town-council  should  be  the  L.  A.  to 
execute  the  Act  in  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  town 
council,  and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  police  commis- 
sioners or  trustees ;  and  (2)  the  police  commissioners  or  trustees 
exercising  the  functions  of  police  commissioners  under  any 
general  or  local  Act,  should  be  the  L.  A.  within  the  places  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction.  By  this  provision  the  town  councils  of 
all  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  and  the  police  commissioners 
of  police  burghs  constitute,  severally,  the  urban  L.  A.  in  Scot- 
land. The  municipal  authorities  also  of  those  urban  districts 
which  have  by  a  local  Act  provided  for  themselves  a  municipal 
government,  are,  in  virtue  of  office,  the  L.  A.  By  the  same  Act 
the  parochial  boards  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  are  the  local 
authorities  of  their  respective  parishes,  or  of  such  parts  thereof 
as  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  council,  or  police  com- 
missioners, or  trustees  exercising  the  functions  of  police  commis- 
sioners. The  special  duty  of  the  L.  A.  is  the  administration  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health.  See  Manual  of  Public  Health,  by 
Michael,  Corfield,  and  Wanklyn,  edited  by  Ernest  Hart  (Lond. 
1874)  ;  and  The  Sanitary  System  of  Scotland,  by  Sheriff  Spens 
(Edin.  1876). 

liOchalDer  Axe,  an  axe  with  a  broad  blade  and  long  handle, 

which  was  the  old  weapon  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

liOCk  (Old  Eng.  loc),  a  well-known  apparatus,  used  for 
fastening  doors,  drawers,  &c.,  the  essential  part  of  which  consists 
of  a  bolt  intended  to  be  shot  backwards  or  forwards  by  means 
of  a  key.  In  some  cases  the  bolt,  when  shot  outwards,  catches 
in  a  fi.xed  staple  ;  in  others  a  staple  enters  the  L.,  and  is  there 
retained  by  the  bolt.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
a  key ;  the  stem  is  called  the  shank,  and  the  projecting  piece, 
which  throws  the  bolt,  the  bitt  or  web.  The  shank  is  either 
hollow  or  solid ;  when  hollow,  the  key  slips  on  to  and  rotates 
round  a  drill-pin  fixed  to  the  lock-plate,  and  when  solid,  the 
shank  is  carried  a  little  beyond  the  web,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  key-hole  in  the  inside  plate  acts  as  a  socket  for  it.  Solid 
shanked  keys  are  only  used  in  locks  that  open  from  either  side. 

The  invention  of  locks  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  same  form  of  door-L.  used  in  Egypt  upwards 
of  4000  years  ago,  as  testified  by  sculpture  on  a  temple  at  Kar- 
nac,  still  obtains  in  Egypt  and  Turkey.  It  is  wholly  made  of 
wood.  The  construction  and  principle  of  action  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  accompanying  cut.  The  body  of  the  L.  is  seen 
2l\.  a  a  ;  b  b  \%  the  bolt  with  a  horizontal  slot  for  the  passage  of 
the  key,  and  three  vertical  holes  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
headed  pins,  c,  c,  c,  which  drop  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the.L.  into  the  bolt,  holding  it  fast,  when  pushed  into  its  staple. 
To  enable  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawn,  the  key  d,  a  straight  piece 
of  wood  with  three  pegs  upon  it  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
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holes,  is  passed  into  the  bolt-slot  and  pressed  upwards.  The 
pins  are  in  this  manner  dislodged  by  the  pegs  of  the  key,  which 

with  the  bolt  may 
then  be  drawn  back. 
The  ancient  locks 
of  this  style  were 
often  of  huge  di- 
mensions, and  the 
figurative  passage 
in  Isaiah  (xxii.  22), 
'  the  key  of  the 
house  of  David  will 
I  lay  upon  his 
shoulder,'  probably 
alludes  to  the  man- 
ner of  carrying,  on 


Egyptian  Lock. 


account  of  its  size  and  weight,  a  key  of  the  above  description. 
Locks  similar  to  the  Egyptian  kind  are  in  use  in  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  Cornwall. 

In  England  the  L.  and  key  manufacture  has  its  chief  depart- 
ment in  S.  Staffordshire,  where  it  has  flourished  since  the  17th  c. 
Wolverhampton,  Willenhall,  Wednesfield,  Walsall,  and  neigh- 
bouring villages  are  each  noted  for  special  varieties  of  locks. 
In  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  English  L.,  the  bolt  is 
thrown  by  the  web  of  the  key  acting  in  the  talon  or  semi-circular 
recess  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  side  of  the  bolt.  At  the 
end  of  the  same  side  there  are  two  notches  with  a  convex  junc- 
tion, and  between  these  the  bolt  travels  on  a  stud,  a  rude  spring 
on  the  upper  side  keeping  the  bolt  in  position  when  shut  or  open. 
In  such  a  L.  no  protection  is  afforded  against  moving  the  bolt 
with  any  bent  instrument.  For  this  purpose  waj-ds,  thin  pieces 
of  metal  fastened  edgewise  to  the  lock  plate  in  concentric  form 
around  the  drill  pin  or  socket,  are  introduced,  and  the  web  of 
the  key  is  cut  with  corresponding  clefts  to  pass  them.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  used  wards  in  their  locks,  and  the  intricacy 
of  those  of  medieval  age  is  remarkable.  Additional  security  is 
obtained  by  the  use,  in  conjunction  with  fixed  wards,  of  a  mov- 
able lever  or  tumbler  with  a  projecting  pin  which  falls  into  one  or 
other  of  two  notches  cut  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bolt,  and  pre- 
vents it  being  moved  till  the  tumbler  be  raised  by  the  key.  The 
invention  of  the  single-tumbler  L.  occurred  in  the  i8th  c.  In 
1778  Mr.  Barron  produced  a  L.  with  two  tumblers  which 
required  to  be  raised  together  to  a  certain  height  before  the 
bolt  could  be  moved.  This  L.  is  the  parent  of  the  most  secure 
English  locks  now  made.  The  wards  which  were  present  in 
Barron's  L.  have  been  discarded,  but  his  principle  of  the  many 
tumblers  has  been  retained,  and,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Chubb 
and  other  L. -makers  of  world-wide  celebrity,  it  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  and  modified.  In  Barron's  L.  a  slot  was 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  bolt  for  the  passage  of  the  two  tumbler- 
pins,  but  in  the  improved  tumbler-locks  a  single  stump  is  fixed 
to  the  bolt,  and  a  gating  is  cut  at  unequal  heights  in  the  tumblers 
which  are  pressed  down  by  springs.  As  the  bolt  cannot  be 
moved  unless  the  gating  of  all  the  tumblers  coincide,  making  a 
clear  passage  for  the  stump,  the  bitt  of  the  key  is  necessarily  cut 
into  irregular  steps  to  lift  the  tumblers  to  different  heights. 
When  free  to  move,  the  bolt  is  thrown  by  the  terminal  step  of 
the  key.  Chubb's  detector  L.,  the  subject  of  several  patents 
since  1818,  contains  a  spring  which  renders  inactive  any  tumbler 
that  may  be  raised  too  high  in  an  attempt  to  pick  the  L.  This 
is  instantly  disclosed  on  an  application  of  the  proper  key,  and 
by  simply  turning  the  key  as  if  to  overlock  the  bolt,  the  tumbler 
comes  into  play  again.  Tumbler-locks  admit  of  being  enor- 
mously multiplied  by  varying  the  relative  position  of  the 
tumblers,  reducing  the  height  at  which  the  gating  is  placed,  and 
by  using  drill-pins  of  different  diameters.  Bramah's  L. ,  patented 
1784,  is  yet  universally  appreciated.  Its  peculiar  feature  is  an 
inner  rotating  barrel  with  a  stud  at  the  back  to  throw  the  bolt, 
but  which  cannot  be  moved  unless  the  sliders  of  different 
lengths,  fitted  in  it,  are  adjusted  to  certain  positions  by  slits  in 
the  key.  A  countless  number  of  changes  can  be  rung  on  the 
position  of  the  sliders,  and  on  this  ground  Mr.  Bramah  claimed 
that  his  L.  could  not  be  picked.  It  was  long  regarded  as  inviol- 
able, but  in  1851,  Mr.  Hobbs,  an  American  locksmith,  succeeded 
in  picking  it,  as  well  as  the  locks  of  Chubb  and  other  makers.  This 
feat  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  controversy  by  which  English  L.- 
makers  greatly  profited.  For  details  of  Mr.  Hobbs  and  other 
American  locks,  Coterili's  and  Mordan's  English  locks  on  the 


Bramah  principle,  puzzle  locks  and  the  numerous  other  varieties, 
see  Tomlinson's  manual  on  The  Construction  of  Locks,  and  E.  B. 
Denison's  (Sir  E.  Beckett)  Locks  (Edin.  1857)  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  See  also  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Chubb  in 
Trans,  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  (1851),  and  Mr.  Price's 
treatise  on  Safes,  Locks,  and  LCeys  (1856). 

Lock,  in  internal  navigation,  is  the  part  of  a  canal  or  river, 
included  between  two  floodgates,  by  means  of  which  a  vessel 
may  be  taken  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  level.  By  opening  the  upper  gate,  the  water  in  the  L. 
is  brought  to  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  canal.  After  the  vessel  is  floated  into  the  L.,  the  upper  gate 
is  closed,  the  water  in  the  L.  lowered  till  it  corresponds  in  level 
with  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  the  lower  gate 
is  then  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  boat  to  pass  over.  The  first 
locks  were  constructed  at  Venice  in  1481.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  c.  the  French  applied  them  with  success  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  which  now  became  a  useful  means  of  internal 
communication.  The  gates  of  locks  are  now  very  generally 
opened  and  shut  by  hydraulic  machinery.    See  Canal,  Dock. 

Lock,  in  firearms,  is  the  apparatus  by  which  the  powder  is 
ignited.  The  earliest  form  was  the  matchlock,  which  first 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  c,  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  original  method  of  lighting  the  powder  in  the  touch- 
hole  with  a  slow  match  held  in  the  hand.  The  Niirnberg 
wheel-lock,  which  struck  fire  through  the  friction  of  a  toothed 
wheel  against  a  piece  of  flint  or  iron  pyrites,  was  introduced  in 
1517,  and  was  a  decided  improvement;  but  both  it  and  the 
Spanish  snaphaunce  were  superseded  about  1690  by  the  flint-lock, 
which  continued  in  general  use  till  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
cussion caps  of  the  present  century.  The  percussion  lock  has 
undergone  various  modifications,  especially  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  breech-loading  arms.  See  Breech-LOADING 
Arms,  Gun,  Firearms,  &c. 

Locke,  John,  an  English  philosopher,  was  born  at  Wrington, 
Somersetshire,  29th  August  1632,  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  reputation  for  learning  at  Oxford,  specially 
studying  philosophy  and  physic.  In  1665  he  acted  as  secretary 
to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  on  a  mission  to  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  after  life,  though  receiving 
several  offers  of  diplomatic  employment  or  church  preferment, 
he  remained  a  simple  country  gentleman,  spending  much  of  his 
leisure  in  the  house  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  life  his  medical 
skill  had  saved.  In  1673  political  persecution  deprived  him  of 
a  studentship  at  Oxford,  and  drove  him  to  Holland,  where  was 
published  the  first  of  his  admirable  Letters  on  Toleration.  He 
had  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  secret  preparations  made  in 
that  country  for  the  action  of  the  Whig  leaders  at  home.  Return- 
ing to  England  after  the  Revolution,  he  twice  occupied  political 
posts  for  brief  periods,  but  resigning  all  such  duties  on  account 
of  ill-health  in  1700,  he  lived  in  retirement  with  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Masham,  at  Oates  in  Essex,  where  he  ended  an  upright, 
noble  life  on  the  28th  October  1704.  L.  in  his  Essay  concerning 
Htnna7i  Understanding — begun  as  early  as  1670,  published  in 
1690 — laid  the  foundation  of  modern  empiricism  and  materialism. 
Aroused  to  inquiry  by  the  writings  of  Descartes,  he  was  not 
long  in  becoming  dissatisfied  with  that  philosopher's  conclusions. 
Descartes  maintained  the  mind  to  be  a  thinking  being  independent 
of  anything  material :  L.  would  almost  grudge  it  the  name  of  a 
faculty,  a  mere  capacity  for  receiving  sensations.  His  position  is 
indicated  in  the  well-known  words,  Nihil  est  in  iiitellectii  quod  non 
fiierit  in  sensu,  to  which  the  equally  celebrated  rejoinder  of 
Leibniz  was — Nisi  inlellecius  ipse.  For  L.  there  are  no  innate 
ideas  :  the  appeal  to  universality  as  proving  the  existence  of  such 
is  vain,  for  no  principle  indubitably  admitted  true  by  all  has  yet 
been  discovered.  If  an  idea  be  innate,  the  mind  must  recognise 
it ;  but  does  a  child  recognise,  for  instance,  that  '  it  is  impossible 
for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ?  '  The  mind  is  originally  a  blank 
sheet,  wherein  experience  writes  all  we  know.  It  gains  all  its 
ideas  by  means  of  sensation  or  reflection — either  through  percep- 
tion of  external  objects  by  the  special  senses  or  by  bestowing  atten- 
tion on  its  own  internal  operations.  Simple  ideas  are  received 
from  elsewhere  by  a  single  sense  (e.g.,  the  idea  of  sound),  by 
several  senses  [e.g.,  extension),  by  reflection  {e.g.,  idea  of  will), 
or  by  sensation  and  reflection  together  [e.g.,  idea  of  unity).  Com- 
plex ideas  are  combinations  of  simple.    The  qualities  of  external 
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bodies  aie  primary  or  secondary.  The  first  are  such  as  are  in- 
separable from  the  object,  as  extension,  solidity,  &c. ;  the  second 
are  merely  powers  of  producing  sensations  in  us  by  means  of  pri- 
mary qualities.  To  this  class  belong  colour,  sound,  &c.  The  notion 
of  substance  arises  from  the  recognition  of  recurring  simple  ideas 
in  certain  fixed  combinations.  L.  held  ideas  to  be  the  only  things 
immediately  known,  but  the  correspondence  of  these  with  ex- 
ternal realities  he  failed  to  establish  ;  for  to  be  consistent  with 
himself,  he  was  bound  to  deny  the  possibility  of  comparison. 
By  his  preference  for  subjective  reality  over  objective,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  how  he  made  way  for  the  idealism  of  Berkley, 
and  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  Of  L.'s  other  writings  the  most 
considerable  are  Treatises  of  Civil  Governments,  Thoughts  Con- 
cerning Education,  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  Examination 
of  Malebranche's  Opinion  that  zve  see  all  things  in  God,  A  Dis- 
course of  Miracles.,  Memoirs  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Understaftding,  supplementary  to  the  Essay,  and  several 
vindications  of  his  system  from  attacks  of  contemporaries,  not- 
ably those  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  Several  editions  of  L.'s  works 
have  been  published  ;  the  best  is  that  in  lo  vols.  (Lond.  1801 
and  1812).  Lord  King,  a  descendant  of  L.'s  sister,  wrote  a  life 
of  the  philosopher  from  the  family  papers  (Lond.  1829  ;  new 
ed.  1858),  but  the  first  complete  biography  is  that  by  H.  R.  Fox 
Bourne  (2  vols.  Lond.  1876). 

Locked- Jaw.    See  Tetanus. 

Liock'erbie  ('the  town  of  Loki,'  a  memorial  of  a  Danish 
occupancy),  a  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  a 
junction  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dum- 
fries. It  has  the  largest  and  latest  lamb  fair  in  Scotland  (second 
Thursday  in  August),  at  which  as  many  as  40,000  lambs  are 
occasionally  on  show.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday. 
Pop.  (1871)  i960. 

Lockliart,  John  Gibson,  an  English  author,  was  bom  in 
the  manse  of  Cambusnethan,  Lanarkshire,  1794.  Educated  at 
Glasgow  university,  he  obtained  a  Snell  Exhibition,  took  first- 
class  honours  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1813,  and  was  called 
to  the  Scotch  Bar  in  1816.  At  the  bar  he  failed,  and  on  the 
institution  of  Blackivood's  Magazine,  he  joined  the  rank  of  con- 
tributors, writing  wittily  and  wickedly  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
In  1820  he  married  Sir  Walter  Scott's  eldest  daughter.  He 
wrote,  along  with  Professor  Wilson,  Peter's  Letters  to  his 
ICinsfolk,  which  give  lively  pictures  of  society  of  his  time.  In 
1 82 1  appeared  his  novel  of  Valerius,  a  Roman  story,  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  class  in  English  literature  ;  in  1822  Adavi  Blair; 
in  1823  Reginald  Dalton,  and  his  spirited  translation  oi  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads.  In  1825  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviezv,  into  which  his  pen  distilled  bitterness  for  many 
years.  His  great  work,  the  Life  of  Scott  (7  vols.  1837-39), 
written  with  delicacy  and  accuracy,  will  live  when  people  have 
forgotten  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  politics.  His  other 
works  are  Mattheiu  Wald,  a  novel  (1824),  A  Life  of  Burns  for 
Constable's  Miscellany  (1828  ;  5th  ed.  1854),  and  A  Life  of 
Napoleon  (1829).  He  died  at  Abbotsford,  25th  November  1854. 
L.  was  highly  cultured,  and  literary  ardour  sometimes  flashed 
with  rare  brilliancy  ;  but  an  unbridled  passion  for  satire  narrowed 
the  range  of  his  sympathies,  and  repressed  the  action  alike  of  his 
imagination  and  his  intellect.  See  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie's 
Memoir  of  f.  G.  L.,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Nodes  Am- 
brosiancE  (New  York,  1855). 

Lock'port,  a  city  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railway  and  the  Erie  Canal,  18  miles  from  Niagara  Falls 
and  8  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  named  from  its  double  tier  of 
five  canal  locks,  by  which  boats  are  passed  up  and  down  the 
'mountain  ridge,'  a  height  of  60  feet.  L.  has  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  fruit  ($1,750,000  worth  yearly  of  apples  alone),  and 
manufactures  of  'holly  waterworks,'  engines,  steam-dredges, 
lathes,  patent  medicines,  &c.  Near  it  are  large  quarries  of  blue 
limestone.  There  are  three  daily  and  six  weekly  (one  German) 
newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  12,426. 

Lock'yer,  Joseph  Norman,  F.B.S.,  a  living  astronomer 
and  spectroscopist,  was  born  at  Rugby,  May  17,  1836.  In  1857 
he  entered  the  War  Office,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  In  1869  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  from  which  he  received  in  1874  the  Rumford 
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Medal.  As  Director  of  the  Government  Eclipse  Expeditions  he 
visited  Sicily  in  1870  and  India  in  1871.  As  a  physicist  he  is 
widely  known  for  his  discoveries  in  spectrum  analysis.  The  most 
important  of  these,  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Jansen,  is 
the  method  for  observing  the  solar  prominences  without  the  aid 
of  a  total  eclipse,  which  L.  proposed  in  1866  and  applied  in  1868. 
His  chief  works  are  Elementary  I^essons  in  Astronomy  ;  Cojttri- 
butions  to  Solar  Physics  (1873)  ;  Spectroscope  and  its  Applications 
(1873)  ;  Primer  of  Astronomy  (1874).  He  has  besides  published 
various  papers  and  memoirs,  and  is  the  editor  of  Nature. 

liOcle,  Le,  a  frontier  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Neu- 
chatel,  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lausanne,  and  6  miles  S.W.  of  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds  by  rail,  has  a  very  large  manufacture  of  watches. 
Pop.  (1870)  10,333. 

Iio'cri,  a  people  of  ancient  Hellas,  divided  into  the  three 
tribes  of  the  L.  Ozolse,  dwelling  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  the  L.  Epicnemidii  and  L.  Opuntii,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euboean  Sea.  The  two  last  claimed  to  be  Autochthons,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  527-535) ;  the  L.  Ozolae  first  appear 
in  history  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  are  believed  to 
have  founded  L.  Epizephyrii  (683  B.C.),  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia, 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  13  miles  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Zephyrium  {Capo  di  Bruzzano),  and  4  miles  from 
the  modern  Gerace  (q.  v.).  This  city,  famous  as  possessing  the 
first  written  code  of  laws  in  that  of  Zaleucus  (firca  660  B.C.), 
after  a  long  alliance  with  Syracuse  against  Rhegium,  submitted  to 
Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  c.  B.C.,  but  revolting  to  Han- 
nibal (215)  was  not  recovered  by  the  Romans  until  205.  It 
existed  as  a  civitas  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II.  (a.d. 
375-392),  and  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
5th  c. 

IiO'cus,  in  geometry,  is  the  curve  described  by  a  point,  or  the 
surface  generated  by  a  line,  moving  in  a  given  manner.  Thus, 
if  a  point  move  so  that  its  distance  from  two  given  points  is 
the  same,  it  describes  a  right  line,  which  bisects  perpendicularly 
the  line  joining  the  two  fixed  points.  Similarly  the  ellipse  is 
the  L.  of  a  point,  the  sum  of  whose  distances  from  two  fixed 
points  is  constant ;  and  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  the  L.  of  a 
right  line  which  rests  upon  three  fixed  lines. 

Lo'cus  Delic'ti,  an  expression  of  criminal  law,  denoting  the 
place  where  a  crime  was  committed. 

Lo'cus  Poeniten'tiee,  a  legal  phrase  denoting  the  time  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  from  a  bargain.  The  general  rule  of  law 
is  that  both  parties  are  legally  bound  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
that,  until  the  contract  is  finally  ratified,  either  may  retract. 
This  rule  may,  however,  be  modified  by  Rei  Lnterventus. 

Lo'cust  {Loaistd),  a  well-known  genus  of  Orthopterous  in- 
sects, having  simple  and  short  antennas,  large  wings  and 
wing-covers,  and  no  projecting  ovipositor.  They  have  been 
noted  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  for  their  powers  of  destroy- 
ing vegetation.  The  most  familiar  form  is  the  Migratory  L. 
(Z.  migratoria),  attaining  a  length  of  2  or  2^  inches,  and  which 
occurs  in  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  but  especially  in  S. 
Africa.  Vast  multitudes  of  these  insects  pass  over  large. areas, 
devastating  the  districts,  and  con- 
suming the  entire  vegetation.  They 
possess  great  powers  of  flight,  and 
as  the  hinder  legs  are  very  long, 
they  are  able  to  take  leaps  of  con- 
siderable extent.  In  the  mouth, 
mandibles,  and  maxillre,  or  larger 
and  smaller  jaws,  adapted  for  bit- 
ing, occur.  Locusts  undergo  an 
incomplete  metamorphosis,  the 
young  coming  from  the  egg  in  a 
form  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
perfect  insect — this  latter  fact  pos- 
sessing a  distinct  bearing  upon  their 
rapid  increase  and  development.  The 
natives  of  S.  Africa  light  large  fires  during  the  flight  of  locusts, 
and  thus  contrive  to  obtain  great  quantities  of  them,  as  they  fall 
to  the  ground  stifled  by  the  smoke  and  heat.  The  young  locusts, 
destitute  of  wings,  are  able  to  march  swiftly  over  a  large  district, 
and  cross  small  streams,  and  deep  trenches,  on  the  bodies  of  their 
drowned  neighbours.    Gordon  Gumming,  in  speaking  of  the  L., 
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says  '  Locusts  afford  fattening  and  wholesome  food  to  man, 
birds,  and  all  sorts  of  beasts ;  cows  and  horses,  lions,  jackals, 
hyaenas,  antelopes,  elephants,  &c.,  devour  them.' 

Locust  Tree  is  applied  in  different  countries  to  various  dis- 
tinct species  of  Leguminosse.  The  carob  tree  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  (Ctraionia  SiHqtta)  bears  the  name  from  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  '  locusts '  used  by  St.  John  as  his  wilderness 
food,  this  supposition  imparting  also  the  further  name  of  St. 
John's  Bread.  It  is  a  small  tree  of  20  to  30  feet,  with  pale  red 
wood,  yellow  flowers,  and  pods  containing  much  sweet  mucilage; 
they  are  now  used  largely  as  food  for  domestic  animals,  and  are 
sold  in  small  shops  as  sweets  for  children.  The  L.  T.  of  the  W. 
Indies  {Hymencea  Courbaril),  was  so  called  by  the  early  Spanish 
voyagers  from  a  fancied  likeness  of  fruit  to  the  above.  It  grows 
to  a  colossal  size,  is  of  remarkable  longevity,  and  yields  excellent 
timber  as  regards  hardness  and  weight.  The  seeds  of  the  woody 
legume  are  enclosed  in  a  sweet  mealy  pulp  much  relished  by  the 
natives.  The  false  acacia  (Robinia  Pseud- Acacia)  is  the  L.  T.  of 
N.  America.  It  was  early  introduced  into  Europe,  and  in  parts 
of  the  Continent  is  now  as  wild-looking  as  its  ally  the  native 
laburnum.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  improving  poor  ground. 
The  strong,  hard,  and  durable  wood  is  useful  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  as  axle-trees,  tree-nails,  for  turning,  &c.  The  Honey 
L.  T.  of  America  is  a  Gleditschia.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Sweet  L.  and  Black  L.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alleghany  valleys 
and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  reaches  a  height  of  75  feet,  and 
has  small  greenish  spiked  flowers.  The  seeds  are  surrounded 
with  a  sweet  pulp,  from  which  sugar  has  been  made. 

XiOde  (from  the  verb  to  '  lead  ; '  the  form  is  also  seen  in  lode- 
stone  and  lodestar),  a  technical  mining  term  for  a  metalliferous 
mineral  vein. 

Lod^ve'  (anc.  Lutevd),  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Herault,  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montpellier  by  rail,  has  manufac- 
tures of  cloth,  ropes,  soap,  &c.,  and  a  trade  in  wood,  wines,  dye- 
stuflfs,  and  wool.  L.  is  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  Pop. 
(1872)  8791. 

Lodged,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  an  animal  of  the  chase, 
like  couchant  to  a  beast  of  prey,  to  signify  that  it  is  lying  dotvn. 

Lodg'ers  and  Lodging  Houses.  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  34 
is  by  the  preamble  '  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  well- 
ordered  lodging  houses  for  the  labouring  classes.'  With  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  may  be  adopted  by  any 
parish  having  a  population  of  10,000.  The  Act  provides  for  the 
levying  of  rates  for  the  construction  of  L.  H.,  and  for  the  con- 
stitution of  councils  and  commissioners.  A  Common  Lodging  is 
defined  by  the  Act  to  be  a  house  (not  being  a  licensed  victualler's) 
let  wholly  or  in  part  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  3s.  6d.  per  week. 
The  keepers  of  these  must  register  them,  and  they  are  liable  to 
be  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (q.  v.)  applies  generally  to  the  relation- 
ship of  householder  and  lodger.  The  furniture  of  any  room  let 
as  a  lodging  is  hired  by  the  lodger.    See  Hiring. 

Lodg'ing- Money,  an  allowance  made  to  soldiers  in  certain 
cases  in  lieu  of  barrack-accommodation.  The  amount  paid  in  this 
way  in  1876  was  ;^8o,ooo  for  the  regular,  and  ;^90,ooo  for  the 
reserve  forces. 

Lo'di  (a  corruption  of  the  Rom.  Laus  Pompeia),  a  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Milan,  on  the  Adda,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Milan 
by  rail.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  12th  c,  other  churches,  rich  in 
marbles,  frescoes,  and  wood-carvings,  industries  in  majolica,  silks, 
linens,  &c.,  and  a  great  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese.  Pop.  (1874) 
19,088.  After  the  passage  of  the  long  narrow  bridge  of  L.,  under 
full  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries.  Napoleon  won  the  memorable 
victory  that  secured  him  the  possession  of  Lombardy,  loth  May 
1796. 

Lo'di,  the  name 'of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty  that  preceded 
the  Moguls  at  Delhi.  It  was  of  Afghan  origin,  and  had  pre- 
viously established  itself  at  Lahore  in  the  Punjaub.  In  1450, 
Belol  L.  drove  the  last  of  the  Sayyids  from  Delhi ;  his  brother 
conquered  Behar  ;  but  his  son,  Ibrahim,  was  completely  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Paniput,  in  1526,  by  Baber,  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 

Lodz'  (Russ.  Lodsi),  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Petro- 
kov,  87  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw  by  rail,  called  the  '  Manchester 


of  Poland,'  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloth.  Upwards  of  15,000  operatives  are  employed  in  both 
manufactures.  Fifty  years  ago  L.  had  only  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants ;  in  1870  its  pop.  was  34,328. 

Loess'  (Ger.  loss,  from  losen,  '  to  loosen  '),  a  fluviatile  deposit 
of  fine  arenaceous  calcareous  clay.  The  L.  of  the  Rhine 
valley  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  It  is  a  yellowish  grey 
unstratified  loam,  attaining  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  abounding  in  terrestrial  and  freshwater  shells. 
Similar  deposits  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  other  great  rivers  in 
Europe,  and  the  fine  powdery  structure  of  the  L.,  which  renders 
it  very  liable  to  be  washed  away,  indicates  that  the  whole  valleys 
must  have  been  covered  with  still  water.  It  is  more  recent 
than  any  other  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  near  Basel  caps 
hills  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central  portions  of  Europe 
must  then  have  been  depressed  at  a  comparatively  recent  geo- 
logical period  ;  and  as  the  land  rose,  the  L.  became  uncovered, 
and  subsequently  deeply  cut  by  the  rivers  which  now  flow 
through  the  valleys.  Consequently  these  L.  deposits  form  in 
many  places  high  banks  on  both  sides  of  rivers.  L.  deposits 
fill  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Nile,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri. 

Lofo'ten,  less  correctly  Lofo'den,  the  largest  group  of 
islands  belonging  to  Norway,  stretches  140  miles  along  the  coast 
of  Norway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Vestfjord.  The 
surface  is  wild,  with  sharp  cliffs,  here  forming  frightful  breakers 
on  the  shorey»  there  towering  in  jagged  peaks  to  the  snow-line. 
Area,  212  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  22,000  (including  Vesteraalen 
group).  Owing  to  the  cold  climate,  which  changes  little  from 
summer  to  winter,  trees  are  scarce,  and  tillage  is  only  possible  in 
a  few  spots.  Cattle  keeping  is  more  successful,  but  the  shoals  of 
cod  that  yearly  (especially  in  February  and  March)  spawn  on  the 
coasts  are  the  chief  source  of  livelihood.  Over  4000  boats  and 
20,000  men  are  employed  in  fishing.  The  average  yield  is 
20,000,000  fish,  worth  ;^220,ooo. 

Log  is  the  apparatus  used  at  sea  for  determining  the  rate  of 
a  ship's  progress.  It  consists  of  a  sector-shaped  piece  of  wood, 
of  5  or  six  inches  radius  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  loaded 
round  the  rim  so  as  to  float  perpendicularly  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  mass  immersed,  and  its  apex  pointing  upwards. 
To  it  is  fastened  one  end  of  the  log-line,  which  is  wound 
round  a  reel  in  the  stern  part  of  the  ship.  When  about  to  be 
used,  the  L.  is  flung  overboard,  and  the  length  of  line  run  out 
in  a  given  time  observed.  This  length  is  measured  by  knots 
placed  along  the  line  at  such  distances  from  each  other  that  the 
number  run  out  in  half  a  minute  gives  at  once  the  nautical  miles 
or  knois  per  hour.  A  ship's  L.-book  is  the  journal  in  which  the 
various  particulars  regarding  the  vessel's  progress,  latitude, 
longitude,  &c.,  are  entered  as  often  as  they  are  ascertained. 

Lo'gan,  John,  was  born  at  Soutra,  Midlothian,  in  1748. 
After  studying  at  Edinburgh  University,  he  became  for  a  time 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Ulbster.  In  1770  he 
edited  the  poems  of  his  friend  Michael  Bruce,  then  three  years 
dead,  adding  to  these  several  original  compositions.  One  of  the 
poems  in  the  volume  was  the  well-known  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo, 
claimed  by  L.,  but  by  not  a  few  ascribed  to  Bruce  (q.  v.).  In 
1774  L.  was  appointed  minister  of  South  Leith  church.  This 
charge  he  laboured  in  for  many  years  with  much  success,  preach- 
ing sermons  whose  effect,  when  ultimately  edited  and  published 
by  Blair  (2  vols.  1790  ;  5th  ed.  1807),  was  astonishing.  In  1781 
he  produced  his  Poems  and  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory, and  three  yeai's  later  a  tragedy  entitled  Runnimede,  which 
failed  on  the  boards  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre.  In  London, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  carry  on  literary  work,  he  died,  28ih 
December  1788.  L.  was  a  graceful  and  natural  poet,  and  the 
finest  sermon  writer  among  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  1 8th  c. 

Logan,  Sir  William  Edmond,  a  celebrated  Canadian 
geologist,  was  born  at  Montreal,  23d  April  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1818  went  to  London,  where  he  entered  the 
bank  of  his  uncle.  In  1829  he  became  director  of  copper- 
smelting  works  at  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  where  he  soon 
began  to  direct  his  study  to  geology.  His  researches  among  the 
coalfields  attracted  the  attention  of  De  la  Beche,  at  that  time 
the  director  of  the  English  Geological  Survey.  In  1841  L. 
returned  to  Canada,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey  was  nominated  its  director.    He  began  ope* 
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rations  in  1843,  and  by  his  subsequent  researches,  especially 
among  the  ancient  Laurentian  deposits,  established  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  geologist.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 
he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal,  and  the  succeeding  year 
was  made  a  knight.  L.  died  at  Castle  Malgwyn  in  Pembroke- 
shire, June  22,  1875. 

Logania'ceaB,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
ranging  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  World,  with  a  few  extra-tropical  species  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  in  N.  America.  The  species  number  nearly 
200,  several  of  which  are  highly  poisonous.  See  Strychnos, 
Nux  Vomica,  Ignatius'  Bean,  Woorali,  and  Upas. 

IiOg'arithm.  The  L.  of  a  given  number  is  the  power  to  which 
another  given  number  must  be  raised  in  order  that  it  may  equal 
the  former.  Thus  in  the  equation  N  =  ajr,  x  is  the  L.  of  N  to 
base  a.  By  changing  a,  we  change  the  value  of  the  L.  of  the 
same  N,  and  pass  to  a  new  system  of  logarithms  with  the  new 
value  of  a  for  its  base.  Whatever  the  system,  the  L.  of  its  base 
is  unity,  since  «  =  a'  ;  and  this  is  the  definition  of  the  base. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  a  =  2.  Then  from  1=2°,  2  =  2', 
4=2',  8  =  2',  16  =  2*  we  obtain  at  once  o  =  log.  I,  I  =  log.  2, 
2  =  log.  4,  3  =  log.  8,  4  =  log.  16,  &c.  In  this  way  we  may 
construct  a  rough  table  of  logarithms,  which  evidently  increa=:e 
in  arithmetical  progression  as  the  numbers  increase  in  geometri- 
cal progression.  Thus  writing  the  natural  numbers  in  a  line, 
we  may  set  underneath  them  the  numbers  of  which,  according 
to  our  present  system,  they  are  the  logarithms  : — 

log.  01234567  8  9  10 
num.  I  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  256  512  1024 
These  of  course  give  the  logarithms  of  a  very  few  of  the 
numbers ;  but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  practical 
value  of  logarithmic  tables.  All  we  can  determine  about  the  L. 
of  any  other  number  not  in  the  lower  line  is  between  what  whole 
numbers  it  lies.  For  instance  the  L.  of  29  must  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 4  and  5,  the  L.  of  1000  somewhere  between  9  and  10.  The 
great  value  of  logarithms  lies  in  theirfollowing  properties ;  by  their 
means  we  substitute  addition  for  multiplication,  subtraction  for 
division,  multiplication  for  involution,  and  division  for  evolution. 
For  example,  it  is  required  to  multiply  16  by  32.  From  one  table 
we  get  the  logarithms  (4  and  5)  of  these  numbers,  then  run  one 
eye  along  the  line  of  logarithms  till  we  find  the  number  (9)  which 
equals  the  sum  of  these.  Under  9  we  find  its  corresponding 
number  512,  which  is  therefore  the  product  of  16  and  32.  The 
various  properties  of  logarithms  are  simple  deductions  from  the 
law  of  indices,  and  may  be  generally  proved  thus.  Let  M  =  a'", 
N  =  an,  or  ni  —  log.  M,  n  —  log.  to  base  a.  Then  M  N 
=  ai"  X  a"  =  a"t  +  n  or  {m  +  n)  =  log.  {M  x  ;  Af-i-  N  = 
a'"-"  or  {m  -  w)  =  log.  {A/  -f-  N) ;  MP  —  a>"  x  a'"  x  a'"  to  / 
times  =  apm  mpm  —  log.  {M)P.  To  all  bases,  log.  1=0  since 
generally  \  —  ao  ;  and  log  o  =  —  oc. 

The  theory  of  logarithms,  and  the  methods  for  finding  numeri- 
cal values  to  any  given  base,  depend  upon  the  expressing  of  a-'^  in 
a  convergent  series  of  convergent  powers  oi  x.  This  series  is  as 
follows — 

A'^x^     A3x3  A*x* 
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where  A  is  some  determinate  function  of  a.    To  find  it,  put 

X  =  then 
A  ' 

L  I  1 

a  A  =  1  +  I  +  —  +         +  .  .  .  .  =  tf  suppose  a  fixed  finite 
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quantity.  Hence  a  =e^  or  A  =  log.  a  to  base  e.  This  base  e, 
whose  value  is  2718281  to  the  sixth  decimal  place,  is  the  base  of 
the  natural  system  of  logarithms.  This  system  is  also  known 
as  the  Napierian,  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer  and  first  tabu- 
lator of  logarithms,  Napier  of  Merchiston,  near  Edinburgh.  It 
is  the  system  which  occurs  constantly  in  the  liigher  analysis  ;  but 
as  a  system  for  calculation  it  is  inconvenient.  Our  common 
logarithmic  tables  are  constructed  upon  the  system  whose  base  is 
10  ;  so  that  2  =  log.  100,  3  =  log.  looo,  and  so  on.  The  formula 
given  above  for  ax  may  be  written 

,         ,  x''  \o<r.       x^  log.  'a 

ax  =  1  +  X  log.  a  +  ^  1  s  1-  .  .  . 

1-2  I-2-3 

where,  it  is  understood,  log.  a  is  calculated  to  base       From  this 
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series  we  can  find  the  number  of  a  given  L.,  provided  we  know 
the  Napierian  L.  of  the  base.  Given  the  number  to  find  the  L. 
requires  another  formula,  which  is  easily  proved,  and  may  be 
found  in  any  ordinary  text  book  of  algebra.    It  is 

log.  (i+x)  =  m(x-''-+^-''-  +  ^  -..  -  ) 
^2345  J 

where  M  is  the  modulus  of  the  system.  In  the  Napierian 
system  it  is  unity ;  and  for  any  other,  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  Napierian  L.  of  the  base.  The  logarithmic  curve  is  a 
transcendental  curve  having  the  general  equation  x  —  e^y.  The 

a 

logarithmic  spiral  has  the  polar  equation  r  —  e  .  It  has  several 
remarkable  properties,  and  is  interesting  as  being  the  path  which 
would  be  pursued  by  a  body  under  the  action  of  a  central  force 
varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance. 

Loggia  (Ital.  'lodge,'  Fr.  loge)  a  term  applied,  in  Italian 
architecture,  to  a  v.aulted  hall  open  on  several  sides,  like  the  L. 
de'  Banchi  in  Genoa  or  the  L.  de'  Lanzi  in  Florence  ;  to  an  open 
arcade  along  the  side  of  a  building,  as  the  L.  of  the  Vatican, 
adorned  with  the  pictures  of  Raphael;  or  to  a  Belvedere  (q.  v.) 
built  upon  a  flat  roof. 

liOg'ic  is  the  science  of  inference.  Knowledge  divides  itself 
into  two  parts  : — first,  a  part  discovered  immediately  by  direct 
consciousness  ;  second,  an  indirectly  known  part,  reached  by 
proofs  and  reasons.  With  this  second  and  larger  part  L.  has  to 
do.  Inference  is  carried  on  by  means  of  three  statements,  each 
of  which  contains  two  names  and  the  verb  'is.'  The  names,  or 
terms,  coupled  by  the  verb,  make  a  proposition  ;  and  three  pro- 
positions make  an  argument,  or  syllogism.  These  three  italicised 
words  indicate  the  parts  of  logical  doctrine.  If  the  process  of 
inference  consist  in  comparing  two  or  more  general  propositions 
synthetically,  and  thus  forming  a  third  proposition  or  conclusion 
of  less  general  import,  it  is  named  deductive  reasoning ;  but  if 
the  process  be  one  of  generalisation,  a  passing  from  individual  facts 
to  laws,  it  is  then  named  inductive  reasoning.  As  having  to  do 
with  the  forms  of  reasoning  upon  every  subject,  L.  has  been 
defined  as  '  the  science  of  sciences,'  and  the  '  art  of  arts.'  It  is 
not  merely  speculative  but  practical ;  it  teaches  the  true  value  of 
words,  guarding  against  ambiguities  of  thought  and  expression, 
especially  proving  serviceable  in  the  exposure  of  all  fallacies. 
The  father  of  L.  is  undoubtedly  Aristotle.  His  six  treatises 
entitled  the  Organon  discuss  what  is  now  c.-.lled  formal  L. 
under  the  name  of  Analytic,  and  applied  L.  under  the  name  of 
Dialectic.  The  term  '  L. '  was  not  applied  to  the  contents  of 
these  books  till  five  hundred  years  after  Aristotle's  death.  See 
Deduction,  Induction,  Syllogism,  &c. 

Logog'raphers  (Gr.  logographoi,  '  prose  writers  ')  was  a 
name  given  by  Thucydides  to  the  early  Greek  historians  from 
Cadmus  of  Miletus  to  Herodotus,  and  afterwards  applied 
generally  to  the  old  chroniclers  before  Herodotus.  The  L. 
translated  into  unmetrical  language  the  legends,  genealogies, 
theogonies,  and  mythological  fables  of  the  Epic  poets.  These 
rude  beginnings  of  historical  writing  displayed  no  logical 
connection,  and  were  compiled  less  with  a  view  to  state  tnith 
than  to  give  pleasure.  The  word  meant  also  '  writing  speeches,' 
and  was  applied,  generally  as  a  term  of  reproach,  to  those  who 
lived  by  writing  speeches  for  others  to  deliver.  In  Latin,  it 
was  applied  to  'an  accountant,'  and  logography  is  a  method  of 
printing  in  which  a  type  represents  a  word,  instead  of  forming  a 
letter. 

Logoma'nia,  or  Disease  of  the  Faculty  of  Language. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  connection  with  cerebral  lesions,  that, 
although  the  ideas  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  faculty  ot 
speech  but  slightly  impaired,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  the 
ideas  in  words  by  their  appropriate  symbols.  A  patient,  sufl^er- 
ing  from  hemiplegia,  understood  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the 
questions  asked,  and  the  appropriate  answers,  and  was  able  to 
articulate  'yes'  and  'no'  distinctly,  but  could  not  represent  the 
idea  by  its  appropriate  symbol.  Sometimes  L.  seems  to  depend 
on  a  defect  in  memory,  variously  represented.  In  some  cases 
the  defect  is  in  regard  to  names  or  dates,  in  others  to  substan- 
tives, or  to  parts  of  words.  Cerebral  lesions,  as  the  result  of 
fever,  or  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  may  so  affect  the  memory 
as  to  obliterate  acquired  languages,  and  it  occasionally  happens 
that  llie  foreign  or  acquired  language  is  used  with  greater  fluency 
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than  the  native  language.  Cases  of  true  L.  are  extremely  rare, 
and  they  depend  more  frequently  on  functional  disorder  than  on 
organic  disease. 

Log'os  (Gr.  '  word ').  After  the  Captivity,  the  Jews  finally 
abandoning  their  tendency  to  lapse  into  Polytheism  and  also 
their  anthropomorphic  notions  about  Jehovah,  came  to  regard 
him  as  a  pure,  pervading  spirit,  between  whom  and  the  material 
universe  there  could  be  no  direct  contact.  Hence  in  interpret- 
ing their  old  books,  they  began  to  personify  his  attributes  as  the 
instruments  of  this  contact.  God  made  the  world,  and  com- 
muned with  men  by  his  Word  (Memra),  by  his  Angel  or  Messen- 
ger, by  his  Wisdom  (cf.  Prov.  viii.  22-^1).  The  Law  was 
delivered  'by  the  disposition  of  angels '  (c/.  Acts  vii.  53),  or  by 
one,  the  angel  of  the  Law  {c/.  Gal.  iii.  19),  but  the  ordinary  re- 
jiresentative  of  God  was  the  Memra  or  Divine  Word.  Mean- 
while, according  to  Plato,  the  universe,  which  was  the  expression 
of  the  idea  of  God,  was  not  fashioned  by  the  supreme  thinker, 
but  by  his  active  thought,  the  L.,  the  Demiurge  (q.  v.).  And 
while  the  Hebrew  teaching  proper  held  by  the  personification 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Greek  conception  of  the  L.,  as  a 
subordinate  deity,  was  incorporated  with  Hebrew  thought  at 
Alexandria,  especially  by  Philo  (q.  v.).  In  the  Platonic  L. 
Philo  found  the  means  of  reconciling  the  Jewish  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  philosophy,  toning  down  the  Pantheistic  conception 
of  God  held  by  the  latter,  and  explaining  away  the  narratives 
of  the  former,  in  which  God  is  represented  in  form,  thought, 
and  action  as  a  man.  The  L.,  according  to  Philo,  was  'a 
second  or  delegated  God,'  'the  first-born  son  of  the  Eternal 
Father,'  '  the  express  image  of  his  person,'  '  the  word  of  God  by 
whom  the  world  was  made.'  There  was,  however,  another  cur- 
rent of  thought  among  the  Jews  at  this  time,  and  that  was  the 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  (q.  v.).  At  first  this  took  the  form 
simply  (i)  of  the  hope  of  entire  deliverance  from  all  foreign 
dominion,  and  the  restoration  of  the  nation  to  the  position  of 
power  and  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
reign  of  David.  With  the  more  spiritual-minded — e.g.,  the 
Essenes — the  expectation  took  {2)  the  form  of  looking  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  that  the  Lord  himself 
would  come  to  establish  his  kingdom  ;  while  the  Philonic  school 
(3)  identified  it  with  the  L.  idea.  These  different  forms  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  are  traceable  in  the  four  Gospels.  The 
first  two  pei'vade  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  the  third  pervades 
the  fourth,  being  most  distinctly  expressed  in  the  introduction. 
Only  the  writer  goes  a  step  beyond  Philo,  and  identifies  the 
Divine  Word  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  :  in  him  '  the  Word  was 
made  flesh '  (John  i.  14).  See  Milman's  I/is/,  of  Christianity 
(1840),  Hunt's  Essay  on  Pantheism,  Works  of  Philo,  Bryant's 
Philo-Judceus  (\1<^1),  Liddon's  Banipion  Lectures  (1867). 

liOgro'no,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Ebro,  60  miles  E.N.  E.  of  Burgos  by  rail.  It  is  well 
built,  has  a  theatre,  several  educational  and  literary  institutions, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  olive  oil,  and  fruits.  Pop.  11,239. 
L.  is  the  yulia  Briga  of  the  Romans. 

liOg'wood,  the  wood  of  Hxmatoxylon  (Gr.  '  blood-wood ') 
Campechianu?n,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosa.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  and  extensively  used  dyewood  of  commerce, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  W.  Indian  islands  and  Central  America. 
The  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  40  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  18  inches,  but  as  only  the  heart- wood  is  of  value  for  tinctorial 
purposes,  the  billets  imported  are  about  3  feet  long,  and  6  to  8 
inches  in  diameter.  The  heart-wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
dense,  having  a  deep  brown,  but  when  freshly  cut  a  bright  red 
colour.  In  order  to  extract  its  tinctorial  principle  the  wood  is 
chipped  or  rasped  down  by  powerful  machinery.  The  colouring 
matter — Hsematoxylin — is  readily  extracted  either  by  alcohol  or 
by  boiling  water.  The  infusion,  obtained  with  boiling  water,  has 
a  fine  deep  purplish-red  colour,  which  may  be  varied  by  treatment 
either  with  acids  or  alkalines.  L.  is  chiefly  employed  in  calico 
printing,  in  which  with  appropriate  mordants  it  yields  a  great 
number  of  shades  of  red,  violet,  lilac,  grey,  and  a  fine  velvety 
black.  It  is  also  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silk  and  wool,  and  both 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
worked,  it  is  a  favourite  material  with  dyers.  L.  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink,  both  black  and  red. 

^Medicinal  Properties  of  L. — L.  is  a  mild,  unirritating  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  passive  haemorr- 


hages, chronic  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  Decoction  of  L.  is  given 
in  doses  of  from  i  to  2  oz.,  and  the  extract  in  10  to  30  grains. 

Lohardugg'a,  a  small  town  in  Chota  Nagpur,  Bengal,  Bri- 
tish India,  113  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  has  given  its  name  to 
the  district  of  L.,  which  has  an  area  of  12,044  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1872)  1,237,123.  The  chief  town  is  Ranchi,  with  a  military 
cantonment  at  Dorimda— the  home  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Coles 
and  Oraons,  who  have  formerly  given  trouble.  There  are  two 
tea  plantations  and  some  coal-mining.  The  only  manufacture 
is  shell-lac  and  lac-dye  ;  the  staple  crop  is  rice.  The  Anglican 
and  German  missions  had  obtained  27,511  converts  in  1874. 

Loigny,  a  village  of  France,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir, 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Orleans,  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  army  of  the  Loire,  after  severe  fighting,  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  commander  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  2d  December  1870. 

Loire  (the  Liger  of  the  Romans),  the  largest  purely  French 
river,  rises  in  the  Cevennes,  flows  N.W.  and  W.  through  the 
centre  of  France  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  receiving  from  the  right 
the  Loir,  and  from  the  left  the  AUier,  Cher,  Indie,  and  Vienne. 
It  is  700  miles  long,  has  a  rapid  course,  and  is  navigable  for  450 
miles.  Shifting  sandbanks,  shallowness  in  summer  and  ice  in 
winter,  retard  the  navigation,  and  its  lower  course  is  provided 
with  high  embankments  and  a  lateral  canal  (since  1838)  to  guard 
against  inundations.  The  basin  of  the  L.  comprises  one-fourth 
of  '  the  garden  of  France.'  The  river  put  a  check  to  the  German 
operations,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  French  army  to  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1870-71. 

Loire,  a  department  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  bounded  N.  by 
Saone-et-L.  and  Allier,  S.  by  Haute-L.  and  Ardeche,  E.  by 
Rhone,  and  W.  by  Puy-de-D6me.  Area,  1838  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1872)  550,611.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  the  L.  and  by 
the  Paris-a-Agen  Railway,  is  watered  in  the  W.  by  the  Lignon, 
and  touches  the  Rhone  in  the  S.E.  Bordered  on  the  N.E.  by 
the  Monts  du  Lyonnais,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Monts  du 
Forez,  it  has  extensive  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  the  richest  coal- 
fields of  France.  There  are  also  quarries  of  marble,  porphyry, 
granite,  and  flint,  and  manufactories  of  silks,  iron,  and  steel  wares, 
flint-glass,  &c.  Some  355,000  hectolitres  of  wine  are  annually 
produced,  almost  entirely  in  the  region  of  the  Rhone.  Of  many 
mineral  springs  the  chief  are  at  St.  Alban,  Montbrison,  Sail-les- 
Bains,  and  Roanne.    The  chief  town  is  St.  Etienne. 

Loire,  Haute,  a  central  department  of  France,  bounded  N. 
by  Puy  de  Dome  and  Loire,  S.E.  by  Ardeche,  S.W.  by  Lozere, 
and  W.  by  Cantal.  Area,  1917  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  308,732. 
The  surface  is  broken  by  three  volcanic  offshoots  of  the  Cevennes, 
Mont  Meyene  in  the  S.E.  attaining  a  height  of  5763  feet,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  tributary,  the  Allier.  The  climate 
is  one  of  extremes,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  stock- 
rearing  being  the  principal  industry.  There  are  manufactures  of 
lace,  silk,  blond,  paper,  and  cloth;  and  coal  (1,140,000  tons 
yearly),  marble,  lead,  building-stone,  &c.,  are  extensively  raised. 
Three  branch  lines  of  the  Paris-a-Lyon  Railway  traverse  the  de- 
partment.   The  chief  town  is  Le  Puy. 

Loire-Infe'rieure,  a  maritime  department  in  the  W.  of 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Morbilian  and  lUe-et-Vilaine,  E.  by 
Maine-et-Loire,  S.  by  Vendee,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Area,  2654  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  602,206.  The  surface  is  flat 
and  monotonous,  marshy  along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Loire,  with  its  tributaries  the  Erde  (joined  by  a  canal  to 
Vilaine)  and  Sevre,  and  by  several  streams  flowing  into  the  Lac 
de  Grandlieu  (15  sq.  miles).  The  climate  is  mild  and  moist,  the 
soil  fertile,  but  badly  cultivated,  one-half  being  under  tillage, 
one-fifth  heath,  one-sixth  in  pasture,  and  the  remainder  vineyards 
(yielding  annually  22,000,000  gallons  of  an  inferior  wine),  oak- 
forests,  &c.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  glass, 
leather,  paper,  &c.  ;  extensive  herring  and  sardine  fisheries  ;  and 
rich  iron,  coal,  marble,  and  granite  deposits.  Three  railways 
and  two  canals  traverse  the  department.  The  chief  town  is 
Nantes. 

Loi'ret,  a  central  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by 
Seine-et-Oise  and  Seine-et-Mame,  E.  by  Yonne,  S,  by  Cher, 
and  W.  by  Loir-et-Cher  and  Eure-et-Loir.  Area,  2614  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  353,021.  It  is  intersected  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion by  the  Loire,  and  by  the  Plateau  d'  Orleans,  a  range  of 
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hills  nowhere  exceeding  800  feet.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  soil 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  one  half  of  the  surface  being  under 
crops  (wheat,  barley,  maize,  &c.),  one  quarter  forest,  and  the 
remainder  pastures  and  vineyards  (yielding  5,300,000  gallons 
of  wine  annually).  Cattle  rearing  is  an  important  industry,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  sugar,  vinegar,  brandy,  porcelain,  &c., 
and  a  trade  in  grain,  spirits,  honey,  cattle,  and  wool.  Four 
canals  and  three  lines  of  railway  traverse  the  department.  The 
chief  town  is  Orleans. 

Lioir-et-Cher,  a  central  department  of  France,  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loire,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Eure-et-Loir,  S.  by 
Indre,  \V.  by  Indre-et- Loire  and  Sarthe,  E.  by  Loiret  and  Cher. 
Area,  2452  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  268,801.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Loir  in  the  N.,  the  Cher  in  the  S.,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  Loire 
and  its  tributaries.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  the  soil  singularly  rich 
to  the  N.  of  the  Loire,  but  in  the  S.  are  the  partly  sandy,  partly 
marshy  plains  of  Bologna.  The  products  are  wheat,  hemp, 
wine  (980,000  hectolitres,  valued  at  ten  millions  of  francs), 
fruits,  and  vegetables.    The  chief  town  is  Blois. 

Lo'ja,  or  Loxa,  (i)  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada, 
on  the  Xenil,  34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Malaga,  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  wool  and  paper.  On  the  hill  above  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  castle.  Pop.  17,500.— (2),  a  town 
in  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  S.  America,  250  miles  S.  of  Quito, 
near  which  are  gold,  quicksilver,  and  coal  mines,  marble 
quarries,  and  extensive  woods  of  Cinchona  trees,  producing 
excellent  Peruvian  bark.    Pop.  10,000. 

Loke'ren,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders, 
on  the  Durme,  an  affluent  of  the  Scheldt,  iij  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Ghent,  and  25  miles  W.  of  Malines  by  rail.  It  has  an  important 
corn  trade,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  damask,  laces, 
&c.    Pop.  (1874)  17,971. 

Lo'ki,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  representative  of  the 
evil  principle,  was  born  of  a  giantess,  and  was  fair  of  face,  with  a 
deceitful  soul.  By  the  giantess  Angurboda  (' anguish-boder ')  he 
produced  three  monsters,  Hel  (q.  v.),  the  wolf  Fenrir  ('ruin'), 
and  the  Snake  of  Midgaard.  His  ill  deeds,  especially  the  death 
of  Balder,  provoked  the  yEsir,  who  pursued  him  till  they  caught 
him  in  a  waterfall.  Taking  his  two  sons,  Vali  and  Narfi,  they 
changed  one  to  a  wolf,  which  killed  the  other ;  then  they  bound 
L.  upon  three  great  stones  with  his  son's  entrails,  which  har- 
dened to  iron.  Skadi  hung  a  snake  above  him,  whose  venom 
should  poison  his  face  ;  but  Sigyn,  his  faithful  wife,  according 
to  the  Younger  Edda,  stands  over  him,  catching  it  in  a  basin. 
Whenever  the  overflowing  drops  touch  him,  he  starts,  shaking 
the  world  with  earthquakes,  till  Ragnarok,  when  all  chains 
shall  break,  and  L.  shall  rise  with  the  giants  to  fight  the  last 
battle  with  the  .i^isir  on  the  plain  of  Vigridr. 

IiOkm3,u,  an  Arabian  sage  of  unknown  antiquity,  wliose 
name  has  been  given  to  a  collection  of  fables,  commonly  used  as 
a  text-book  for  students  of  Arabic.  Of  Indian  origin — many  of 
them  appearing  in  the  Panchatantra — these  passed  into  Arabia 
through  Greek  and  Syriac  channels,  probably  in  the  15th  c. 
Tasteless  in  themselves,  and  corrupt  in  style,  they  have  yet  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Erpenius  (1615),  into  German  by 
Olearius,  French  by  Tannegney,  Spanish  by  Ascensio,  Danish 
by  Rask,  &c.,  while  of  countless  editions  may  be  mentioned 
those  by  Freytag  (Bonn,  1823),  Helot  (Par.  1847),  and  Dern- 
burg  (Berl.  1850). 

Iiorigo,  a  genus  of  Cephalopoda  (q.  v.),  or  Cuttlefishes,  in- 
cluding those  forms  popularly  named  '  Squids,'  and  belonging  to 
the  family  Teuthida.  The  L.  has  ten  arms,  two  being  longer 
than  the  others,  and  provided  with  suckers  at  their  extremities 
only.  The  body  is  long,  and  has  two  triangular  posterior  fins. 
L.  vulgaris  and  Z.  media  are  very  common  species. 

Lol'ium.    See  Darnel  and  Rye-Grass. 

Loll'and,  or  Laaland  ('low  land  '),  an  island  of  Denmark, 
lying  in  the  Baltic,  before  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt,  S. 
of  Seeland,  E.  of  Langeland,  and  W.  of  Falster.  Area  457  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  63,953  (including  the  neighbouring  islets).  The 
surface  is  low  and  flat,  with  great  forests  of  oak  and  beech,  and 
willow  fences.    The  chief  town  is  Nakskov. 

liOll'ards  were  a  religious  sect  which  arose  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  c.  at  Antwerp.    The  name  has  been  derived 
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from  the  Low-German  lollen  (comp.  Eng.  lull,  in  lullaby),  and 
is  supposed  to  denote  mumblers  or  chanters  of  prayers.  They 
spread  quickly  both  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
their  name  covered  a  great  religious  movement  in  England, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  In  England,  however, 
the  name  L.  got  mixed  up  with  a  native  word  Lollers,  meaning 
'loungers,'  'idle  vagrants,'  and  was  used  by  orthodox  church- 
men as  a  term  of  scorn  and  insult  for  the  followers  of  Wiclif. 
Hence  the  Wiclifites  sometimes  threw  back  the  word  at  their 
assailants,  declaring  them  to  be  the  real  'lollers.'  {S>et  Note  to 
the  Shipmans  Prologue,  \.  1 1 73.  Skeat's  C7^^^«tvr.■  Clarendon 
Press  Series,  1874.)  In  1382,  with  John  Wiclif  at  their  head, 
the  heretics  of  this  name  were  impugning  within  the  Catholic 
Church  of  England  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  until  a 
royal  writ  ordered  the  instant  banishment  of  all  favourers  of 
Wiclif.  His  death  was  a  great  blow  to  their  progress,  for  it  then 
ceased  to  be  an  organised  movement.  But  out  of  '  the  floating 
mass  of  opinions  which  bore  the  name  of  Lollardry,  one  great 
faith  gradually  evolved  itself,  a  faith  in  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  a  source  of  religious  truth.'  At  the  same  time 
('395)  ^  petition,  which  represented  their  views  to  Parliament, 
bore  strong  denunciations  against  clerical  wealth,  and  professions 
of  disbelief  in  priesthood,  pilgrimages,  and  image-worship. 
Under  Richard  II.  the  L.  were  protected  and  encouraged  ; 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  persecuted  them,  '  and  so  utterly  had 
Lollardism  been  extinguished,  that  not  one  of  the  demands 
touches  upon  religious  reform,  when  John  Cade  led  a  revolu- 
tionary population  '  (1451).  But  it  passed  into  Scotland,  and 
smouldered  there  all  through  the  15  th  c,  finally  breaking  out 
into  something  like  a  premature  Reformation  among  the  gentry 
of  Ayrshire  in  the  year  1494.  For  an  account  of  the  Z.  0/ 
■Kyle,  see  John  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Lom'bard  Architecture,  from  its  grandeur  and  solidity  of 
construction,  is  the  most  important  species  of  Romanesque  (q.  v.) 
architecture  in  Italy.  Of  this  style  there  are  some  specimens  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  chief  in  Italy  include  the  cathedral  of 
Modena  (1099-1184),  the  cathedral  of  Novara,  which,  with  the 
churches  of  St.  Zeno  in  Verona,  St.  Michele  in  Pavia,  and  St. 
Ambrogio  in  Milan,  is  of  the  lie,  and  the  cathedral  of  Parma, 
of  the  1 2th.  They  are  distinguished  by  highly  artistic  cross- 
vaultings,  by  insulated  towers,  and  by  their  substituting  for 
classical  ornamentation  designs  of  a  romantic  and  realistic  kind, 
and  are  usually  of  brick,  sometimes  with  a  marble  coating. 

Lombard  League,  a  league  of  the  cities  of  N.  Italy,  formed 
in  1 167  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich. 
Verona  and  its  neighbours  were  the  first  that  banded  together. 
Milan,  Cremona,  &.C.,  soon  joined  them,  and  in  1 1 76  they  won 
a  great  victory  at  Legnano.  By  a  second  peace,  that  of  Con- 
stanz  in  1 183,  the  L.  cities  were  allowed  to  administer  their 
own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  on  their  own  account. 
Thus  they  became  virtually  independent,  and  soon  showed  great 
intellectual  and  commercial  vitality,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
unfortunate  disregard  for  each  other's  welfare,  which  in  the  long 
run  made  them  the  prey  of  petty  despots. 

Lombard,  Peter  the,  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  at  Lumello, 
studied  at  Bologna,  Rheims,  and  Paris,  where  he  so  distinguished 
himself  in  a  course  of  theological  study  that  he  became  (1159) 
bishop,  holding  the  office,  however,  only  for  one  year.  L.  is 
the  author  of  Sententiarum  Libri  IV.  (ed,  princ.  Ven.  147  7  ; 
mod.  ed.  Par.  1841).  For  a  long  time  this  book  formed  the 
chief  handbook  in  theological  study,  its  merits  consisting  not  in 
originality  but  in  clear  definition  and  good  classification.  L. 
died  about  1164. 

Lom'bards,  Longobar'di,  or  Langobar'di  (from  parta, 
barte,  '  a  battle-axe '),  a  warlike  Suevic  people  which  about  the 
beginning  of  our  era  dwelt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lower  Elbe, 
though  legend  places  their  earliest  home  in  Jutland.  Already 
in  the  4th  c.  famine  forced  many  to  migrate,  and  after  long 
struggles  with  various  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  nations,  they 
overran  the  lands  of  the  Danube  (especially  Pannonia),  and 
embraced  Arian  Christianity.  In  512  they  overthrew  the 
Heruli,  in  566  the  Gepidae  at  Asfeld,  and  crossing  the  Julian 
Alps  (568)  under  Alboin  (q.  v.),  son  of  their  king  Audoin, 
they  seized  N.  Italy  (henceforth  called  Lombardy),  fixing 
their  capital  at  Pavia.  After  Cleph  (573-575),  the  third 
king,  thirty  chiefs  ruled,  each  over  a  district,  for  ten  years, 
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till  Autharis,  son  of  Cleph,  was  chosen  king  (585-90).  He 
established  a  constitution  placing  the  old  Roman  population 
and  the  L.  under  equal  laws,  and  leaving  the  cities  essentially 
independent.  His  widow,  the  Bavarian  princess  Theodelinda, 
married  Duke  Agilulf  of  Turin,  who  died  in  615.  She  was  de- 
voted to  Gregory  the  Great,  and  did  much  to  spread  Catholicism 
among  the  L.  Ariovald  (died  636)  and  Rothari  (died  652)  were 
the  next  kings,  the  latter  famous  for  the  system  of  laws  promul- 
gated (22d  November  643)  by  him  under  the  title  '  Edictum,' 
which,  as  developed  by  his  successors,  was  long  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  revived  study  of  law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  series 
of  Catholic  kings  begins  with  Aribert  (died  663),  nephew  of 
Theodelinda,  whose  line  (except  from  662  to  671,  when  Gri- 
moald,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  ruled),  held  the  throne  till  702. 
After  a  ten  years'  struggle  Liutprand  (q.  v.)  became  king  (713- 
44),  but  when  his  successor  Aistulf  (749-56)  sought  to  follow 
out  his  plans,  he  was  forced  by  Pippin  the  Short  to  yield  the  con- 
quered Exarchate.  (See  Exarch.)  Desiderius  (756-74)  ravaged 
Romagna  and  advanced  against  Rome,  when  Pope  Adrian  I. 
called  for  help  on  Karl  the  Great,  who  took  Pavia,  put  Desi- 
derius in  a  convent,  and  made  Lombardy  a  part  of  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  retaining  its  former  laws.  A  rebellion  of  certain 
Lombard  dukes  in  776  led  to  their  deposition  and  the  establish- 
ment in  their  stead  of  counts  (Comites).  In  S.  Italy  the  Lom- 
bardic  principalities,  Beneventum,  Capua,  and  Salernum  sur- 
vived the  northern  kingdom  for  200  years.  The  L.  soon  mixed 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  forming  a  Romance  people,  and  in 
tlie  10th  c.  their  Teutonic  dialect  had  disappeared,  without  leav- 
ing any  literary  traces.  The  kings  of  the  L.  wore  the  famous 
Iron  Crown  (q.  v.).  See  Flegler,  Das  Konigreich  der  L.  in 
Italien  (Leips.  1851)';  Abel,  Der  Untergang  des  Lombardat- 
rekhs  in  Italien  (Gott.  1858). 

liOmTjardy,  a  territory  of  N.  Italy,  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Po,  including  eight  provinces  (see  Italy),  and  bounded  W. 
by  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino,  which  separate  it  from  Pied- 
mont, and  E.  by  Lago  di  Garda  and  Venetia.  Area,  8940  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1875)  3> 553)913-  The  N.  is  an  Alpine  mountain- 
land  with  beautiful  valleys,  affording  fine  pasturage ;  the  S.  an 
exceedingly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  drained  by  the  Po, 
with  its  affluents  the  Ticino,  Lambra,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio, 
and  provided  with  a  complete  system  of  artificial  irrigation. 
Wheat,  maize,  rice,  and  millet  are  the  prevailing  crops ;  and 
vines,  olives,  melons,  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  and  peaches  are 
much  cultivated.  The  dairy  farms  yield  yearly  'Parmesan' 
cheese  and  butter  to  the  value  of  ;^^935,ooo,  while  the  silk  pro- 
duced is  worth  as  much  as  ;f  3,500,000  per  annum.  In  1875  the 
cattle  in  L.  numbered  626,058  ;  sheep,  157,959  ;  goats,  82,491 ; 
swine,  120,691  ;  horses,  80,943 ;  mules,  12,793 ;  and  asses, 
25,890.  The  cottons  manufactured  are  worth  ;£'95o,ooo  annually ; 
linens,  ;^320,ooo;  and  hardware,  ;^240, 000.  L.  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  from  their  conquest  of  the  Lombards 
(q.  V.)  in  774  to  888,  from  which  date  it  was  mainly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  German  emperors  till  the  rise  of  the  Republic  of 
Milan  (q.  v.)  in  11 50.  Two  powerful  leagues  (see  Lombard 
League)  were  formed  by  the  cities,  the  first  of  which  worsted 
Friedrich  Barbarossa  in  1176,  the  second  Friedrich  II.  in  1225  ; 
and  after  their  dissolution  the  importance  of  Milan  was  still 
considerable  under  the  Viscontis  and  Sforzas  (q.  v.).  In  1535 
it  came  under  Karl  V.,  and  after  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession 
fell  to  Austria  in  1713.  In  1797  it  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  (q.  v.),  in  1805  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  181 5 
again  fell  under  the  hated  domination  of  Austria  ;  but  by  the 
Peace  of  Ziirich  (loth  November  1859)  L.  was  ceded  to  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  by  him  to  Sardinia. 

Lombards,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  name  applied  to  the 
Italian  bankers  and  brokers  (chiefly  of  Lombard  origin),  whose 
influence  was  at  its  height  in  the  12th  c.  Lombard  Street  in 
Paris  was  once  the  financial  centre  of  France,  as  Lombard  Street 
in  London  still  is  of  England. 

Lombok',  one  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
between  Bali  and  Sumbawa.  Area  1850  sq.  miles,  pop.  250,000, 
mainly  Mohammedans.  The  coasts  are  lined  by  volcanic  moun- 
tains, enclosing  a  low,  fertile,  interior  plain,  in  which  cotton  and 
rice  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  capital  is  Mataran ;  the 
seaport  Ampanam,  much  frequented  for  provisions. 

Lo'inond,  Locb.  (Gael.  Leoman  or  Leamhan,  '  the  loch 
of  the  elm '),  the  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  lies  between  Dum- 
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barton,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  is  24  miles  long,  22  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  an  area  of  45  sq.  miles.  The  narrow 
N.  end  is  singularly  grand,  over-shadowed  by  Ben  Lomond, 
Ben  Vorlich,  and  lesser  mountain  masses,  while  the  widely  ex- 
panded southern  extremity  (7  miles  broad)  is  famed  for  its  rich 
beauty,  fairy  archipelago,  and  woody  banks.  The  loch  receives 
the  Endrick  and  many  smaller  streams,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Leven  into  the  Clyde. 

Lom'za,  a  government  of  Poland,  Russia,  is  marshy  in  the 
N.,  but  mountainous  in  the  S.,  and  is  drained  by  the  Bug  (its 
S.  boundary),  with  its  affluent  the  Narev.  Area,  4667  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1870)  456,429. — L.,  the  capital,  on  the  Narev,  76  miles 
N.E.  of  Warsaw,  was  once  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Poland 
and  the  seat  of  the  Diet.    Pop.  (1870)  10,340. 

Lon'doii,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  city  in  the  world,  lies  on  both  banks  of 
the  Thames,  about  50  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  51°  31'  N.,  and 
long.  0°  6'  W.  About  three-fourths  of  L.  is  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  in  Surrey,  but  portions 
are  also  in  Kent  and  Essex.  In  addition  to  the  cities  of  L. 
and  Westminster,  the  metropolis  comprises  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Chelsea,  Finsbury,  Plackney,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Lambeth,  Southwark,  and  Greenwich,  each  of  which  re- 
turns two  members,  the  City  returning  four.  The  City  of  L.  proper 
stands  on  one  square  mile  of  ground,  is  divided  into  108  parishes, 
and  has  a  night  population  of  70,000,  mainly  composed  of  those 
who  take  care  of  the  great  public  offices  and  warehouses,  and  their 
families.  During  the  business  hours  of  the  day  its  population  is 
about  1,000,000.  It  is  governed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (chosen 
annually),  twenty-five  aldermen,  four  sheriffs,  arid  268  common 
councilmen.  The  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  is  vested  in  some 
7000  liverymen,  the  members  of  the  eighty  ancient  city  guilds. 
The  revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1875  was  ;^655,3I9,  and  its 
expenditure  ^'592, 244.  The  city  of  Westminster  is  nominally 
governed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  virtually  by  a  high  steward 
and  high  bailiff  chosen  by  them.  The  remaining  districts  of  L. 
are  governed  by  local  officers,  all  attempts  to  substitute  a  great 
central  administration  for  the  entire  metropolis  having  hitherto 
failed.  The  main  thoroughfares  run  like  the  river  from  W.  to  E. 
One  continuous  road  extends  from  Shepherd's  Bush  by  Bays- 
water,  Oxford  Street,  Holborn,  Cheapside,  and  Whitechapel 
and  Mile-End  Roads  to  Stratford-le-Bow,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
Nearly  parallel  to  it,  but  joining  it  at  Cheapside,  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  from  Hammersmith  and  Kensington,  receiving  tri- 
butary streams  of  traffic  from  Fulham,  Brompton,  and  Chelsea, 
by  Hyde  Park,  Piccadilly,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  Lud- 
gate  Hill.  The  longest  continuous  line  of  streets  from  N.  to 
S.  is  one  of  10  miles  from  Stamford  Hill  by  the  Kingsland 
Road  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  across  L.  Bridge  by  the  Borough 
and  Clapham  Roads  to  Balham.  Many  of  the  streets  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  town,  in  Spitalfields,  Clerkenwell,  and  Hol- 
born, are  narrow,  mean,  straggling,  and  irregular ;  others, 
particularly  those  in  the  W.  and  S.W.  districts  —  Mayfair, 
Tyburnia,  Kensington,  and  Belgravia — spacious,  regular,  and 
stately.  In  the  city  is  a  greater  proportion  of  stone  buildings 
than  elsewhere,  and  its  streets  are  massive  and  imposing.  The 
houses  are  mainly  built  of  brick,  originally  light  in  colour,  but 
which  soon  become  discoloured  by  the  all-pervading  smoke. 
Many  of  them  are  consequently  painted  and  plastered,  and  stuc- 
coed. The  monotonous  regularity  of  Bloomsbury  and  Maryle- 
bone is  relieved  by  a  variety  ©f  handsome  squares  and  crescents. 
Among  the  more  important  lines  of  traffic  is  the  City  Road  from 
the  Bank  to  Islington,  the  extensive  northern  district,  and  thence 
westwards  by  the  New  Road  to  Paddington.  Several  wide 
thoroughfares  extend  from  the  line  of  Oxford  Street  to  the  N., 
of  which  the  more  important  are  the  Edgware  Road,  which  leads 
to  Hendon,  and  the  Tottenham  Court  and  Hampstead  Roads, 
which  extend  to  the  suburbs  of  Camden  and  Kentish  Town. 
The  entire  outer  circle  of  the  Metropolis  beyond  the  ugly  lines 
of  dingy  streets  is  covered  with  fine  villas,  the  suburban  popu- 
lation being  a  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  N. 
lie  the  suburbs  of  Kilburn,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Holloway, 
and  Dalston;  toth«  W.,  Hammersmith,  I5rompton,  and  Chelsea; 
to  the  S.,  Clapham,  Brixton,  Camberwell,  Sydenham,  and  Black- 
heath  ;  to  the  E.,  Bromley,  Bow,  and  Stratford. 

Streets,  Bridges,  &'e. — Among  the  finest  streets  are  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  Cornhill,  and  King  William  Street  in  the  City  ; 
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and,  in  the  West  End,  Regent  Street,  Bond  Street,  and  Oxford 
Street — the  fashionable  shopping  streets — Whitehall  with  its 
stately  architecture,  and  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  of  Club- 
house fame.  The  most  handsome  street  of  dwelling-houses 
is  Portland  Place,  a  broad  continuation  of  Regent  Street  to- 
wards Regent's  Park.  Some  of  the  open  spaces,  such  as  Bel- 
grave,  Eaton,  Eccleston,  and  Grosvenor  Squares,  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  the  home  of  lawyers,  are  large  and  airy,  and  lined 
with  noble  buildings.  The  chief  centres  of  traffic  are  the  spaces 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  General  Post-Office 
in  the  City  ;  Charing  Cross,  Oxford  Circus,  and  Hyde  Park 
Corner  in  the  West  End;  the  Angel  at  Islington  in  the  N., 
and  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  the  main  roads  from  the 
river  bridj;es  meet  and  again  diverge  in  all  directions,  in  the  S. 
From  January  to  December  the  traffic  of  the  City  is  incessant ; 
but  W.  of  Temple  Bar  the  influence  of  the  London  season 
asserts  itself;  and  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  noble 
and  wealthy  residents  invade  it  by  thousands,  the  West  End 
presents  its  liveliest  appearance.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Metropohtan  Board  of  Works,  which  consists  of  thirty-six 
members,  gigantic  changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  street 
geography.  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  the  magnificent  Thames 
Embankment,  a  wide  river-boulevard  now  completed  on  the  N. 
from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster,  and  from  Albert  Bridge  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  on  the  S.  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth, 
are  among  the  latest  and  greatest  of  these  improvements.  With 
the  two  splendid  approaches  from  Charing  Cross  and  the  City, 
the  Embankment  has  already  cost  ;i$^4, 000,000.  New  thorough- 
fares from  Oxford  Street  to  Shoreditch  and  from  Tottenham 
Court  Road  to  Charing  Cross,  sweeping  away  miles  of  old  lanes 
and  alleys,  are  in  projection.  The  river  is  crossed  by  L.,  South- 
wark,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo  (the  longest,  2456  feet),  Westmin- 
ster, Lambeth,  Vauxhall,  Chelsea,  Albert,  Battersea,  and  five 
railway  bridges.  No  stream  in  the  world  in  an  equal  space  is 
spanned  by  such  colossal  and  magnificent  structures.  E.  of 
L.  Bridge  communication  is  effected  by  numerous  ferries,  and 
the  Thames  Tunnel  at  Wapping.  The  Thames  Subway,  from 
Tower  Hill  to  Tooley  Street,  25  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
river,  was  opened  in  1870,  and  two  additional  Subways  are  in 
course  of  construction.  An  agitation  is  now  being  carried  on 
for  the  formation  of  a  great  new  bridge  in  the  E. 

Public  Buildings,  &^c. — L.  is  full  of  superb  public  buildings, 
a  list  or  description  of  which  would  occupy  enormous  space. 
On  account  of  the  excessive  flatness  of  the  ground,  and  the 
density  of  their  surroundings,  they  are  much  obscured  from 
public  view,  and  few  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Among 
them  are  the  royal  residences — Buckingham,  Kensington,  and 
St.  James's  Palaces— the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster, a  'dream  in  stone,'  built  from  Barry's  design,  1840, 
at  a  cost  of  ;if2, 000,000,  the  largest  Gothic  building  in  the 
world  ;  the  Foreign  and  other  Government  offices  in  Whitehall ; 
Somerset  House,  a  spacious  quadrangular  building  with  3600 
windows  (built  1776)  in  the  Strand  ;  the  new  Law  Courts  in  pro- 
gress (1877)  at  Temple  Bar  ;  the  Bank  of  England  (coverhig 
eight  acres) ;  Guildhall  (built  14H-31,  restored  1789  and  1866), 
and  the  Royal  Exchange  (opened  1844)  in  the  City.  Near  the 
Docks  are  the  Mint,  Custom-House,  and  the  historic  Tower 
(built  1078).  Of  the  600  Episcopal  churches,  the  most  famous 
are  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (q.  v.),  Westminster  Abbey  (q.  v.), 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield  (founded  1102,  restored  1865), 
the  Temple  Church  (built  1 185),  and  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark.  Several  of  the  new  Ritualistic  churches  are  ambitious 
and  handsome.  There  are  about  1000  Dissenting  chapels, 
among  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Tabernacle  (Baptists)  at 
Newington  Butts  (holds  4400  people),  the  City  Temple,  Holborn 
(Congregational,  opened  1874),  and  Christ's  Church,  St.  George's 
Road,  Lambeth  (Congregational,  opened  1876).  There  are  100 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  principal  being  St.  George's 
Cathedral  in  St.  George's  Fields,  but  a  much  grander  cathedral 
is  projected  atf Westminster.  The  Jews'  synagogues  number 
twenty-five.  There  are  about  100  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
including  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas'  (a  palatial  building), 
Guy's,  The  L.,  the  Middlesex,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  about  1000  charitable  institutions  are  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  ;^6,ooo,ooo.  Bethlehem  Hospital  (Bedlam) 
for  the  insane  is  in  St.  George's  FieWs,  Surrey.  Enormous 
Lunatic  Asylums  are  at  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell.  Medical 
schools  are  attached  to  all  the  great  hospitals.  The  College  of 
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Surgeons,  with  its  fine  Museum,  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Pall  Mall,  East.  Chelsea  Hospital  is 
for  army  pensioners.  Greenwich  Hospital,  formerly  for  naval 
pensioners,  was  converted  in  1873  into  a  Royal  Naval  College. 

Schools,  Museums,  is^c.  —  In  December  1876  there  were,  besides 
upwards  of  700  Endowed  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutions,  225 
'  Board '  Schools  with  accommodation  for  146,074  pupils,  and 
894 '  Voluntary '  Schools  with  accommodation  for  287,1 16  pupils. 
The  School  Board  is  composed  of  fifty-one  members.  West- 
minster, St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylor's,  and  the  City  of  London 
.Schools,  and  Christ's  Hospital  (revenue  ;^65,ooo,  accommoda- 
tion for  1200  Blue-coat  boys)  are  historically  famous.  The  Uni- 
versity of  L.  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  The  British 
Museum,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury  (founded  1 753,  built 
1823-50),  is  the  great  literary  and  antiquarian  storehouse  of 
the  nation.  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Ken- 
sington (opened  1858),  with  a  branch  at  Bethnal  Green  (1872), 
forms  the  nucleus  of  national,  technical,  and  artistic  education. 
There  are  some  50  large  public  libraries.  A  National  History 
Museum  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Kensington.  The 
National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  (founded  1824,  enlarged 
1876)  has,  besides  many  fine  works  by  foreign  masters,  the 
finest  collection  of  paintings  of  the  English  school.  There  are 
44  public  and  private  galleries.  At  Burlington  House,  Picca- 
dilly, the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  are  held.  Soane's 
Museum  of  Pictures  and  Curiosities  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  was  opened  in  1877 
for  annual  exhibitions.  The  collections  at  Dulwich  Gallery  and 
Hampton  Court  are  very  interesting. 

Places  of  Amusement. — The  finest  concert  rooms  are  St. 
James's  and  Exeter  Halls.  The  first  is  splendidly  decorated, 
and  is  used  for  classical  and  orchestral  conceits.  At  the  latter 
(which  holds  4000  people),  the  oratorios  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  are  given.  It  is  also  used  for  religious  meetings.  The 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington  (opened  1871),  holds  10,000 
people.  Miscellaneous  entertainments  take  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham  (of  world-wide  celebrity),  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  and  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster 
(opened  1876).  There  were  forty-five  theatres  in  1877,  about 
half  of  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand.  At  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  operas  are  produced  during  the  season  with  unsur- 
passed magnificence.  A  new  Opera-House,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  attach  a  National  Training  School  for  music,  is  in  course 
of  construction  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  old  legiti- 
mate stage  of  Drury  Lane  is  now  chiefly  used  for  spectacular 
pieces.  The  Haymarket,  Prince  of  Wales,  Vaudeville,  and 
Court  are  among  the  best  comedy  theatres.  ^lelodrama  has  its 
home  at  the  Lyceum,  Adelphi,  Princess,  and  Olympic ;  farce 
and  burlesque  at  the  Strand,  Criterion,  and  Folly;  opera  boufiie 
at  the  Opera  Comique  and  Alhambra.  There  aie  many  singing 
saloons  or  '  music  halls.'  Notwithstanding  the  inferior  class  of  the 
performances,  several,  such  as  the  Oxford,  Metropolitan,  and  Can- 
terbury, are  fitted  up  with  much  splendour. 

Clubs,  Hotels,  Markets,  ^'c. — The  Athenaum,  Carlton  (Con- 
servative), Reform  (Liberal),  The  Army  and  Navy,  and  Tra- 
vellers, are  a  few  of  the  finest  of  the  L.  Club-houses,  which 
numbered  91  in  1877.  Among  the  best  and  largest  hotels  are 
'  The  Langham,'  Portland  Place;  '  W'estminster  Palace,'  Victo- 
ria Street ;  '  The  Alexandra,'  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  the  '  Inns 
of  Court,'  Holborn.  Most  of  the  great  railway  termini  have 
hotels  attached  to  them,  'The  Midland'  being  the  largest. 
Those  at  Charing  Cross  and  Canon  Street  are  also  noteworthy. 
Stafford  House,  Green  Park;  Holland  House,  Kensington;  and 
Montagu  House,  Whitehall ;  are  a  few  of  the  many  hundred 
splendid  private  residences.  No  city  has  more  numerous  or 
extensive  markets.  Some  of  the  largest  are  those  at  Islington 
(cattle),  Covent  Garden  (fruit  and  vegetable),  Smithfield  and 
Columbia  (meat),  Thames  Street  (coal).  Billingsgate  (fish),  Ber- 
mondsey  (leather),  and  Mincing  Lane  (corn). 

Courts  of  Laiv,  Prisons,  Cemeteries. — The  Courts  of  Law, 
which  give  employment  to  about  3000  barristers  and  5000 
solicitors,  are  at  present  scattered  in  Westminster,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  the  City,  but  are  all  shortly  to  be  united  iii  the 
great  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  Strand.  Solicitors'  cham- 
bers are  chiefly  about  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  those  of  bar- 
risters in  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  comprise  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples,  and  Gray's  and  Lincoln's  Inn.    There  are 


about  fifteen  police  courts  throughout  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
police  force  exceeds  10,000  men.  There  are  fifty-three  stations 
in  connection  with  the  fire  brigade,  which  is  worked  with  great 
efficiency.  The  chief  prisons  are  at  Newgate  (where  executions 
take  place),  Millbank  (the  largest),  Pentonville,  Holloway,  and 
Horsemonger  Lane  in  the  borough.  There  are  on  an  average 
100,000  paupers  (indoor  and  outdoor)  connected  with  the  various 
workhouses.  The  largest  cemeteries  are  at  Highgate,  W.  Bromp- 
ton,  Kensal  Green,  Norwood,  and  the  Necropolis  at  Woking. 

Parks  and  Public  Monuments. — In  the  beauty  and  number  of 
its  public  parks  and  gardens  London  is  unapproached.  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  together  are  600  acres  in  extent. 
The  former  contains  the  Serpentine,  an  ornamental  sheet  of 
water,  and  Rotten  Row  {Route  dii  Roi),  an  excellent  drive  from 
Apsley  House  to  Kensington  Gardens,  where,  during  the  season, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  display  of  equipages  in  the  world  is 
to  be  seen.  Regent's  Park  (472  acres)  contains  the  fine  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Zoological  Societies.  Those  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  famous  for  flower  shows,  are  at  S.  Ken- 
sington. The  other  parks  in  the  W.  End  are  St.  James's  (91 
acres),  and  the  Green  Park  (60  acres).  In  the  S.  lies  Battersea 
Park  (180  acres,  with  beautiful  gardens),  and  Southwark  Park  ; 
in  the  N.  Finsbury  Park,  and  in  the  E.  end  Victoria  Park  (290 
acres).  The  suburbs  boast  of  many  delightful  parks  and  recrea- 
tion grounds,  such  as  Greenwich,  Richmond,  and  Bushey  Parks, 
Hampstead  and  Putney  Heaths,  Clapham  and  Tooting  Com- 
mons, and  Kew  Botanical  Gardens.  The  public  monuments  of 
L.,  though  numerous,  are  not  as  a  rule  striking  or  highly  artistic. 
'  The  Monument,'  near  L.  Bridge  (202  feet  high),  was  erected  in 
1667  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Fire  of  L.  Next  to  it  the 
most  lofty  columns  are  the  monuments  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Nelson.  The  Guards  (Crimea)  Memorial  in  Waterloo  Place 
is  a  fine  work.  The  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  excessive  gilding,  is  an  elaborate,  beautiful, 
and  finely-proportioned  structure.  See  Cole's  Royal  Parks  and 
Gardens  of  L.  (1877). 

Trade,  Commerce,  6->r. —Besides  its  political  pre-eminence, 
L.  is  also  a  grand  commercial  emporium.  In  1877,  142  public 
and  private  banks  had  their  head  offices  here.  The  magnitude 
of  their  transactions  may  be  estimated  from  the  weekly  returns 
of  the  Clearing  House,  often  amounting  to  1 00, 000, 000,  and 
having  reached  1 60, 000, 000.  There  are  some  1250  stock- 
brokers, 80  head  life-assurance  offices,  and  about  as  many  fire 
offices.  The  warehouse  trade  of  L.  is  most  extensive,  and 
only  equalled  by  Manchester.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture 
are  watches,  jewellery,  ironmongery,  furniture,  carriages,  and 
instruments  of  all  sorts  ;  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom  is  carried  on.  The  ale  and  porter 
breweries  are  numerous  and  enormous.  Printing  and  publishing 
has  here  its  unrivalled  seat.  About  300  weekly,  fortnightly, 
and  monthly  newspapers  are  published.  According  to  the 
census  of  1871  the  book  trade  employed  35,000  persons,  the 
building  trade  106,000,  and  the  production  of  articles  of 
dress  230,000.  There  were  50,000  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding civil,  army,  and  navy  services,  6000  clergymen,  10,000 
physicians  and  druggists,  27,000  authors  and  students,  l6,ooo 
artists,  musicians,  and  actors,  20,000  teachers,  and  253,000 
domestic  servants.  The  food  and  drink  of  the  public  was  sup- 
plied by  2500  bakers,  1 700  butchers,  2600  grocers,  2000  wine 
merchants,  and  6700  publicans.  The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich occasionally  employs  as  many  as  14,000  hands.  For  the 
conveyance  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  private  carriages,  8000  cabs 
and  1500  omnibuses  are  in  constant  use.  Hundreds  of  little 
steamers  ply  continually  on  the  river.  There  are  16  great 
termini  of  the  leading  railway  lines,  and  nearly  200  minor 
railway  stations.  The  underground  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
District  Railways  form  a  complete  circle  of  the  centre  of  the 
Metropolis.  In  1875  they  carried  44,000,000  passengers. 
Numerous  tramway  lines  extend  towards  the  suburbs  in  all 
directions.  There  are  28  wet  docks  which  enclose  about  350 
acres,  the  principal  being  the  London,  St.  Catherine's,  E. 
India,  W.  India,  Victoria,  and  St.  Catherine's  on  the  Middlesex 
side,  and  the  Commercial  and  Grand  Surrey  in  Surrey. 

In  1875,  43,995  ships  of  8,804,000  tons  entered  the  port,  and 
17,817  ships  of  5,233,000  tons  cleared.  In  the  same  year  the 
exports  were  ;^57,923,927,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  custom  duties  were 
;C9>940ii39)  exceeding  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  United  King- 


dom, and  being  more  than  three  times  greater  than  those  of 
Liverpool.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  stored  in  L.  has  been 
estimated  to  exceed  500  millions  sterling.  The  current  prices  of 
many  commodities  are  cheaper  than  in  other  towns,  but  the 
luxurious  ideas  of  a  wealthy  community  render  L.  a  most  expen- 
sive place  of  residence  for  the  middle  classes  who  court  society. 
House  rents  and  the  proportionate  taxes  are  exceptionally  high. 

The  healthiness  of  L.,  its  death  rate  in  1875  (237  per  1000) 
being  less  than  that  in  any  of  the  ten  next  largest  towns  in  England, 
is  partly  due  to  favourable  conditions  of  climate  and  situation, 
but  also  in  great  measure  to  its  admirable  sanitary  arrangements. 
In  1858  a. vast  scheme  for  interceptive  drainage  over  an  area  of  1 1 7 
sq.  miles  was  introduced  at  a  cost  of  5, 000, 000.  The  length 
of  sewers  is  82  miles.  The  water  supply,  to  the  extent  of 
130,000,000  gallons  daily,  is  obtained  from  the  New  River,  the 
Thames,  and  the  River  Lea.  Twenty  companies  supply  about 
20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  diem.  The  town  is  well  paved 
and  the  wooden  and  asphalt  pavements  now  so  general  have 
greatly  lessened  the  noise  in  the  streets.  The  soil  is  mainly 
composed  of  clay.  Less  rain  falls  than  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  wind  is  most  frequently  from  the  S.  W.  The  most 
objectionable  characteristic  of  the  weather  is  the  L.  fog,  which 
hangs  about  the  city  periodically  during  the  winter  in  dense 
black  masses,  and  occasionally  turns  day  into  night. 

History. — L. ,  the  Colonia  Augusta  of  Tacitus,  was  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  British  Llyn-Din,  the  '  fort  on  the  marsh,'  or  lake,  which 
was  Latinised  into  Londinium.  Originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Trinobantes,  it  became  after  the  Teutonic  invasion  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons.  Since  the  building  of 
the  Tower  by  William  the  Conqueror,  at  least,  it  has  been  the 
metropolis  of  England.  Throughout  its  history  L.  has  suffered 
many  and  dire  disasters.  The  plague  often  visited  it  with 
terrible  severity.  50,000  of  its  citizens  are  said  to  have  died 
from  this  scourge  in  1348,  30,000  in  1407,  30,000  in  1603-4, 
and  100,000  in  1665.  In  962  and  1087  great  fires  deso- 
lated the  city,  and  in  1666,  when  13,200  houses  were  burnt 
and  200,000  people  rendered  homeless,  it  was  literally  re- 
duced to  ruins.  But  on  each  occasion  a  new  and  fairer  city 
has  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  its  prosperity 
has  increased  till  it  has  become  the  most  stupendous  city  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  Its  history  is  in  a  great  sense  the 
history  of  the  English  people.  Here  their  kings  have  reigned, 
their  statesmen  ruled,  their  poets  lived,  their  martyrs  bled. 
And  its  greatness  must  continue  to  run  parallel  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  empire.  Not  depending  like  other  towns  upon  one 
or  a  few  sources  of  prosperity,  it  could  bear  almost  imperceptibly 
the  decay  of  its  most  important  manufacture,  the  failure  of  its 
most  lucrative  trade.  Nothing  short  of  tremendous  national  dis- 
aster can  injure  it.  During  the  last  century  the  increase  in  size 
and  population  has  been  enormous.  The  inhabitants  in  1 801 
numbered  864,845.  In  1871  the  Registrar-General's  District  of 
122  sq.  miles  showed  a  pop.  of  3,251,804,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  of  687  sq.  miles  a  pop.  of  3,883,092.  In  1877 
the  latter  was  estimated  at  4,200,000.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  is  about  550,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  property 
;,^'20,ooo,ooo.  See  Stow,  Survey  of  L.  (1598,  enlaiged  by 
Strype,  1720)  ;  Allen,  History  of  L.  (4  vols.  1829);  Timbs, 
Curiosities  of  L.  (1855) ;  Norton,  History  and  Constitution  of  L. 
(3d  ed.,  1869)  ;  W.  J.  Loftie,  In  and  Out  of  L.  (1876) ;  James 
Thome,  Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  L.  (1876). 

London,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
province  of  Ontario,  on  the  river  Thames  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  114  miles  W.S.W.  of  Toronto,  and  61  E.  of  Sarnia. 
It  lies  in  a  fertile,  well-wooded  district,  is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican 
bishop  of  Huron,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  seven- 
teen churches,  a  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  two  daily  and  six 
weekly  newspapers,  and  several  benevolent  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, including  Hellmuth  and  Huron  Colleges.  L.  is  a 
great  railway  centre,  and  there  are  large  machine-shops,  brew- 
eries, oil-refineries,  foundries,  &c.  Many  of  the  streets  and 
squares  are  named  after  those  of  the  city's  great  namesake.  A 
Westminster  and  a  Blackfriars'  Bridge  cross  the  Thames.  Pop. 
(1871)  15,826. 

liOndon,  Laws  of.  The  city  of  London  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  its  municipal  corporation.  The  right  to  elect  aldermen 
(see  Alderman)  and  common  councilmen  for  the  several  wards 
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is  by  statute  declared  to  belong  to  eveiy  freeman  of  the  city 
occupying  a  house  of  the  yearly  value  of^io.  The  liverymen  of 
London  are  so  called  because  they  formerly  wore  liveries  or 
badges  peculiar  to  each  company.  They  are  chosen  from  among 
the  freemen  of  the  different  guilds  or  incorporated  trades.  30 
and  31  Vict.  c.  134,  provides  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
traffic  in  the  city  and  liberties,  and  makes  provision  for  the 
greater  security  of  persons  passing  along  the  streets.  Cattle  are 
not  to  be  driven  through  the  streets  between  ten  in  the  morning 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  except  by  permission  of  a  commissioner 
of  police.  The  metropolis,  for  the  purposes  of  police  and  regis- 
tration, includes  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and 
borough  of  Southwark,  with  suburban  parishes  to  the  distance  of 
6  miles  from  the  central  point  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
metropolitan  police  district  extends  to  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  that  is  10  miles  from  St.  Paul's, 
or  15  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  The  Metropolis  Water  Act, 
1871,  makes  further  provision  for  supplying  London  with  water. 

London  Clay,  the  highest  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
formations,  is  a  dark-coloured  clay  containing  nodules  of  iron- 
stone. It  is  very  persistent  over  a  large  area  at  and  around 
London,  attaining  its  maximum  thickness  in  Kent  and  Essex, 
where  it  exceeds  450  feet.  L.  C.  abounds  in  fossils,  plant  and 
animal,  including  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  chiefly  ganoid. 
The  fruits,  which  occur  in  rich  variety,  indicate  a  sub-tropical 
climate. 

London  Conferences.  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great 
Powers  have  met  in  London  in  conference  as  follows  : — • 

In  1826— On  the  Affairs  of  Greece. 

1830 — On  Disputes  between  Belgium  and  Holland 
1840 — On  Disputes  between  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
1864— On  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question. 

„  1871— On  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  of  1856. 

Protocols  were  signed  in  London  in  1851  {re  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein), and  in  1877  (Eastern  Question).  The  1877  protocol  be- 
came invalid  almost  immediately  after  signature,  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

London  University  was  founded  February  11,  1826,  by 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Brougham,  Thomas  Campbell,  and  others, 
and  the  building  in  Gower  Street  was  opened  October  I,  1828. 
The  name  of  this  institution  was  altered  to  University  College 
by  royal  charter,  November  28,  1836,  on  which  date  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  received  a  charter  as  an  examining  body,  with 
a  chancellor  and  thirty-six  fellows  appointed  for  life.  New  char- 
ters were  granted  in  1837,  1858,  and  1863,  with  supplement, 
1867.  King's  College  (incorporated  1829,  opened  1831),  was 
originally  a  rival  establishment,  but  is  now  in  connection  with 
L.  U.  The  early  charters  empowered  the  University  to  grant 
degrees  to  students  of  University  College,  King's  College,  and 
various  minor  schools  ;  but  since  1863  its  examinations  in  art, 
medicine,  law,  surgery,  music,  and  literature  have  been  open  to 
all  comers,  and  it  also  grants  certificates  to  women.  The  charter 
of  University  College  was  annulled  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1869,  whereby  the  College  was  re-incorporated  with  additional 
powers,  and  divested  of  its  proprietary  character,  its  principal 
purpose  being  to  qualify  students  for  the  L.  U.  degrees.  It  had 
forty-six  professors  in  1877.  Medical  schools  are  attached  to 
King's  College  (hospital  founded  1829),  and  University  College 
(hospital  founded  1833).  The  government  of  the  University  is 
vested  in  the  Senate,  which  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (elected  annually),  and  the  thirty-six  Fellows.  The 
Convocation  is  composed  of  the  graduates  of  two  years'  standing 
and  upwards.  The  University  has  returned  one  member  to 
Parliament  since  1868.  The  first  examination  took  place  in 
Somerset  House  in  1838,  from  which  time  till  1876,  16,152  can- 
didates had  undergone,  and  9743  had  passed  the  matriculation 
examinations  which  are  necessary  before  a  candidature  for  any 
degree.  These  examinations  are  held  in  January  and  July,  and 
last  five  days.  The  subjects  are  classics,  modern  languages, 
English  history  and  literature,  geography,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry.  In  1876,  486  candidates  out  of  1071 
passed  the  matriculation  examinations,  59  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  II  M.A.,  22  B.  Sc.,  5  D.  Sc.,  13  L.L.B.,  23  M.B.,  and 
1 1  M.D.  The  total  number  of  candidates  for  all  the  examina- 
tions was  1977,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
The  new  building  at  Burlington  House,  containing  the  Examina- 
tion Hall,  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  1870.  The  senate  of 
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the  University  resolved  (July  1877)  to  take  steps  to  obtain  a  new 
charter  to  admit  ladies  to  all  the  degrees. 

Lon'donderry,  a  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Ulster,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Lough  Foyle,  S.  by  Tyrone, 
W.  by  Donegal,  and  E.  by  Antrim  and  Lough  Neagh.  Area, 
522,315  acres  ;  pop.  (1871)  173,906.  It  has  a  cliffy  coast- 
line, except  towards  Lough  Foyle,  and  is  hilly,  save  in  the 
vale  of  the  Bann,  which  drains  Lough  Neagh,  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  greatest  heights  are  in  the  S.,  as 
Sawel  (2236  ]feet).  White  Mountain  (2000),  and  Slieve  Gallion 
(1800).  Besides  the  Foyle  and  Bann,  the  chief  rivers  are  the 
Roe  and  Faughan.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  mica,  slate,  and 
primitive  limestone,  and  those  E.  of  the  river  Roe  are  overlaid 
by  a  deeper  tract  of  basalt,  similar  to  that  in  Antrim,  but  with  a 
reverse  dip.  Despite  the  broken  nature  of  the  surface,  agricul- 
ture is  more  advanced  here  than  in  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country.  In  1876  there  were  189,212  acres  under  crop  (oats, 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnip),  219,200  under  grass,  6588  in 
plantation,  97,781  waste,  bog,  and  water.  L.  had  (1876) 
114,252  cattle,  45,102  milch  cows,  21,680  horses,  34,291  sheep, 
38,058  pigs,  and  4894  goats.  There  is  some  salmon-fishing. 
Great  quantities  of  eggs  are  exported,  and  the  leading  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  linen,  now  mainly  carried  on  in  large  works. 
L.  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  capital  is  L.,  and 
other  towns  are  Coleraine,  Newton-Limavady,  Magherafelt, 
Portrush,  and  Derry.  The  territory,  anciently  in  great  part  the 
possession  of  the  clans  O'Loughlin  and  O'Neill,  was,  on  the  Eng- 
lish occupation,  granted  to  and  is  still  retained  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  with  the  exception  of  certain  portions  assigned 
to  city  companies. 

Londonderry,  capital  of  the  preceding  county,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  at  its  outlet  in  Lough 
Foyle,  176  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  94J  N.W.  of  Belfast 
by  rail.  The  four  leading  streets  radiate  from  the  square  called 
the  Diamond,  and  the  city  has  extended  greatly  beyond  the  old 
walls,  which  now  form  a  pleasant  promenade.  The  notable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  (1633),  on  a  hill,  with  a  spire  179 
feet  high,  a  modern  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  town-house, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  the  court-house,  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
and  the  free  grammar  school  or  Foyle  College.  The  Bishop's 
Gate,  a  triumphal  arch  (1789)  commemorates  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  1689,  and  a  Doric  column  90  feet  high  supports  a  statue 
of  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  governor  of  the  city  during  the  siege. 
L.  has  a  county  infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  other  benevolent 
institutions,  Gwyn's  School,  and  Magee  College,  founded  in 
1865.  An  iron  bridge  1200  feet  long  connects  L.  with  the  large 
suburb  of  Waterside.  New  quays  and  graving  docks  have  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  ^,^160,000.  In  1875  there  entered  the 
port  1429  vessels,  of  273,392  tons,  and  cleared  905,  of  204,249 
tons.  Steamers  ply  to  America,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Glas- 
gow, &.Z.  The  main  industries  are  flax-spinning,  distilling,  brew- 
ing, flour-milling,  iron-founding,  tanning,  and  shirt-making. 
Flax  markets  are  held  every  Thursday.  L.  has  one  weekly  and 
three  bi-weekly  newspapers,  and  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  (1871)  24,328.  /^ain'-Cij/^fz/f/i  (' the  oak  wood  of 
Calgach,'  i.e.,  'the  fierce  warrior')  was  the  pagan  name  used 
long  before  St.  Columba  erected  his  monastery  here  in  546.  It 
lingered  on  till  the  loth  or  nth  c,  when  it  began  to  be  super- 
seded by  Deny  Columkille,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
James  I.,  whose  charter,  granted  to  a  company  of  London  mer- 
chants, imposed  its  present  name.  (See  Joyce's  Irish  Names  of 
Places,  1st  series,  1869.)  During  the  Revolution  the  gates  were 
closed  against  James  II.,  who  in  person  for  a  time  conducted 
the  siege  that  began  on  April  18,  1689.  The  miserably  weak 
walls,  defended  only  by  a  few  old  guns  and  destitute  even  of  a 
ditch,  sheltered  a  host  of  Protestant  fugitives,  who  died  in  the 
streets  of  hunger  and  fever,  while  the  general  cry  was  '  No  sur- 
render.'  The  defence  was  conducted  with  such  stubborn  heroism 
that  Hamilton,  the  king's  general,  at  last  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade.  After  upwards  of  100  days  had  elapsed,  and  when 
only  two  days'  food  remained,  an  English  ship  with  supplies  broke 
the  boom  across  the  river  (2Sth  July),  and  the  besiegers  withdrew. 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  second  Marquis  of, 

was  born  at  Mount  Stewart  in  County  Down,  June  18,  1769, 
educated  at  Armagh  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entered 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1 791,  became  member  of  the  English 
Parliament  (1794),  and  Lord  Castlereagh  (1796),  when  his 


father  was  raised  to  the  Marquisate  of  Londonderry.  In  1798 
L.  was  nominated  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  during  his 
period  of  office  the  Catholic  insurrection  was  repressed  without 
mercy.  He  supported  the  proposal  of  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  great  eloquence.  When  Addington  suc- 
ceeded Pitt  (l8oi),  L.  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. In  1S05  he  was  War  and  Colonial  Minister  ;  in  1807  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  he  was  again  War  Minister 
in  1809,  on  account  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  he  was  attacked  by  Canning,  and  the  affair 
ended  in  a  duel  between  the  two  ministers.  In  1812  L.  was 
Foreign  Secretary,  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814),  at  Paris  (1815),  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818).  In 
1821  he  became  Marquis  of  L.,  but  committed  suicide  in  a  fit 
of  madness  at  his  country  seat  in  Kent,  I2th  August  1822.  L. 
would  have  been  a  great  diplomatist,  owing  to  his  personal 
attractions  and  his  capacity  for  business.  As  a  statesman  he 
failed  to  win  either  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen,  because  of  his  obdurate  narrowness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  repressive  governing  system.  See  his  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  (8  vols.  1848),  edited  by  his  brother,  Charles  W. 
Stewart  Vane,  third  Marquis  of  L. 

Long,  George,  an  English  scholar  of  note,  was  born  at 
Poulton,  Lancashire,  in  i8oo,  educated  at  Macclesfield  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  1822,  was 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  U.S.  In  1833,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
began  to  superintend  the  issue  of  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  in  1837 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  after  which  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Jurisprudence  and  Civil  Law,  and  became  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  London.  Besides  im- 
portant contributions  in  the  field  of  antiquities,  law,  and  geo- 
graphy, L.  is  the  author  of  a  Histoiy  of  France  and  its  Revolutions 
(1849)  ;  Decline  of  the  Ro7nan  Empire  (1864-74) ;  edited  Cicero, 
Ccesar,  and  Sallust,  and  has  written  several  translations  of  conspi- 
cuous merit,  of  wliich  the  most  important  are  his  Selections  from 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus.  L.,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  elected  to  receive  ;^ioo  a  year  from  the  Civil  List  (1873). 

Long,  Loch,  a  narrow  inlet  with  steep  shores,  which  stretches 
first  N.  by  W.,  then  N.N.E.,  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  Arrochar 
(18  miles),  separating  Argyle  from  Dumbarton. 

Long'an  {Nephelium  Longan).    See  Litchi. 

Long'fellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  born  at  Portland, 
Maine,  U.S.,  February  27,  1807,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  after  spending  a  few  months  in  his  father's  law-ofiice,  became 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Bowdoin,  with  the  privilege 
of  spending  three  preparatory  years  in  Europe.  After  studying 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  began  his  professorate 
in  1829.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literature  at  Harvard  in  1835,  and  spent  the  following  year 
in  European  travel  and  study,  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  early 
Scandinavian  literature.  Resigning  his  chair  in  1854,  he  tra- 
velled in  Europe  1841-42,  and  1868-69,  or"  the  latter  occasion 
receiving  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  University.  His 
first  contributions  to  literature  appeared  in  the  United  States 
Literary  Gazette  and  the  North  American  Review.  In  1833  he 
published  an  Essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain, 
in  1835  Outre  Alcr,\n  1839  Hyperion  and  Voices  of  the  Night,  in 
l%^2  Ballads  sxiA  Poems  on  Slavery,  in  1843  The  Spanish  Stu- 
dent, a  play  ;  in  1845  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  in  1847 
Evangeline,  in  1849  Kavanagh,  in  1850  Seaside  and  Fireside,  in 
1 85 1  The  Golden  Legend,  in  1855  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  in 
1858  Miles  Standish,  in  1863  Talcs  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  in  1866 
Flower  de  Luce,  1867-70  his  translation  of  Dante,  in  1869  New 
England  Tragedies,  in  1871  The  Divine  Tragedy,  in  1872  Three 
Books  of  Song,  in  1874  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  and  in  1875 
The  Masque  of  Pandora  and  Other  Poems.  L.  has  also  edited 
Poems  of  Places  (2  vols.  1877),  a  collection  illustrative  of  the 
scenery  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  Golden  Treasury  series. 
In  the  promise  of  youth,  L.  was  hailed  as  the  national  poet ;  but 
the  title  must  wait  for  a  greater  man.  He  has  written  much  that 
will  endure  ;  some  of  his  lyrics  are  perfect ;  and  all  his  poetry 
is  brimful  of  life,  and  love,  and  truth.  It  lacks,  however,  that 
intellectual  vigour  and  subtlety  without  which  imagination  can- 
not attain  its  highest  flights.    His  prose  style  is  sensitive  and 


delicate.  /^/SmW  has  no  plot  and  little  incident,  but  is  filled 
with  brilliant,  ever-shifting  pictures  and  fine  reflections  cast  in  a 
poetic  mould.  Kavanagh,  its  companion  volume,  a  love  story, 
is  written  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  purity. 

Long'ford,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Leinster, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  E.  and  S.  by  Westmeath, 
and  W.  by  Roscommon.  Area,  421  sq.  miles;  pop.  (187 1) 
64,501.  Between  the  Clonhugh  range  (912  feet)  in  the  N.  and 
Slieve  Gauldry  (650  feet)  in  the  S.  extends  the  valley  of  the 
Camlin  (20  miles),  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon,  which,  7  miles 
below  the  point  of  junction,  enters  Lough  Ree.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  damp  ;  the  soil,  a  deep  loam,  overlying  clay-slate  in 
the  N.  and  stratified  limestone  in  the  S.  In  1876,  tliere  were 
72,853  acres  under  crop  (oats  and  potatoes),  130,678  in  grass, 
3391  in  plantation,  and  50,215  waste,  bog,  mountain,  &c.  L. 
had  (1876),  6497  horses,  2993  asses,  59,995  cattle  (19,228  milch 
cows),  33,223  sheep,  22,279  P'gSj  ^ind  8076  goats.  Grazing  and 
dairy-farming,  with  some  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  are 
the  staple  industries.  L.  is  traversed  by  two  branch  railways 
and  by  the  Royal  Canal.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  the  chief  towns  are  L.,  Ardagh,  and  Granard.  Among 
the  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  round  tower,  seven  castles,  and 
fifteen  abbeys. 

Longford  (Irish  Gael.  Long-phort,  '  the  fortress '),  the  chief 
town  of  the  preceding  county,  on  the  Camlin,  76  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Dublin  by  rail,  has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  with  an 
Ionic  portioo  and  a  tower  200  feet  in  height,  the  jail  and  court- 
house of  the  county,  barracks  (occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  O'Farrells),  and  a  Protestant  Hall  (1862).  L.  has 
tanyards  and  breweries,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn,  bacon, 
butter,  &c.    Pop.  (1871)  4375. 

Longicor'nes,  a  group  of  Beetles  or  Coleoptera,  in  which 
the  antennre  or  feelers  are  very  long.  There  are  four  joints  in 
the  tarsi,  whence  these  beetles  are  included  in  the  Tetramerous 
section  of  the  order.  The  L.  are  represented  by  many  typical 
genera  and  species.  They  are  chiefly  plant-eaters,  and  attain 
their  largest  size  in  S.  America.  The  genera  Cerambyx  and 
Trachyderes  exemplify  this  sub-order. 

Longi'nus,  Dionys'ius  Cass'ius,  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  his  age,  was  born  about  A.D.  213  at  Athens,  where  his  educa- 
tion was  specially  cared  for  by  his  uncle  Phronto,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  From  an  early  age  L.  visited  many  countries  in  com- 
pany with  his  parents,  and  he  was  for  a  long  time  the  pupil  of 
Animonius  Saccas  and  Origen  at  Alexandria.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  criticism,  rhetoric, 
and  grammar ;  and  the  most  distinguished  among  his  many 
pupils  was  Porphyrins,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity. 
After  spending  much  of  his  life  in  this  manner  at  Athens,  L.  went 
to  the  East,  where  he  became  the  Counsellor  of  Queen  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra,  whom  he  advised  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  This 
advice  cost  him  his  life  ;  for  when  Aurelian  took  and  destroyed 
Palmyra,  A.D.  273,  he  put  the  old  philosopher  to  death.  L. 
was  highly  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge — Eunapius 
called  him  a  'living  library,'  and  a  'walking  museum' — but  still 
more  so  for  his  critical  insight,  and  sound  judgment.  He  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  Plato;  and,  though  a  pagan,  his 
amiable  disposition  kept  him  from  hostility  to  the  new  faith.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  of  wliich  a  considerable  part 
of  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  conspicuous  in  ancient  literature 
for  its  excellent  style  and  exquisite  criticism,  alone  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  most  recent  editions  of  it  are  those  of  Weiske 
(Leip.  1809),  and  Egger  (Par.  1837). 

Longipenna'tse,  a  group  of  Natatorial  or  swimming  birds 
represented  by  the  gulls  and  terns  {Laridcc),  petrels  (Procella- 
ridce),  &c.  The  wings  are  of  great  length,  and  the  hinder  toe  is 
free.  The  front  toes  are  united  by  a  web.  The  bill  is  strong 
and  often  hooked. 

Longiros'tres,  a  group  of  Grallatores  (q.  v.)  or  wading 
birds,  represented  by  the  snipes,  woodcocks,  ruffs,  &c.  The  bill 
is  long,  slender,  highly  sensitive,  and  grooved  for  the  protection 
of  the  nostrils.  Its  entire  structure  adapts  the  L.  for  groping  in 
shallow  waters  in  search  of  food. 

Long  Island,  the  detached  south-eastern  portion  of  New 
York  State,  is  bounded  N.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  W.  and  N.W.  by  the  Narrows,  New  York  Bay,  East 
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River,  and  Hell  Gate.  Area,  927,900  acres  ;  pop.  (1870)  540,225. 
It  is  118^  miles  long  from  the  Narrows  to  Montauk  Point  in  the 
E.,  and  23  in  extreme  breadth,  is  indented  in  the  E.  for  22  miles 
by  Peconic  Bay,  and  along  the  S.  shore  for  90  miles  by  a  series 
of  inlets  from  2  to  5  wide,  which  are  partly  within  sandy  spits, 
and  afford  supplies  of  scale  and  shell  fish  and  seaweed  for 
manure.  A  central  range  of  hills  {384  feet)  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  island,  but  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  mostly 
level,  as  in  the  Great  Hempstead  Plains.  The  soil,  though  in 
great  part  sandy,  is  easily  cultivated  and  productive.  L.  I.  has 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  in  the  sandy  tracts,  of 
pines.  It  is  traversed  (1876)  by  422  miles  of  railway.  There 
are  many  bathing-places,  and  the  chief  towns  are  Brooklyn, 
Flushing,  Hempstead,  Huntingdon,  Oyster-Bay,  and  Brook- 
haven.  Discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  it  received  from  them 
its  name  of  '  Lange  Eylandt.'  Actual  settlements  began  about 
1640,  and  the  teiritory  passed  to  the  English  with  New  Amster- 
dam in  1662.  By  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  or  of  L.  I.,  the  first 
pitched  battle  in  the  War  of  Independence,  Washington  was 
forced  to  evacuate  the  island  by  a  greatly  superior  English  force, 
26-28th  August  1776. 

Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  separating  Long 
Island  from  Connecticut,  is  115  miles  long  and  about  25  in 
extreme  width.  A  chain  of  small  islands  stretches  across  its 
seaward  entrance.  With  valuable  fisheries,  it  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare for  steamers  and  coasting  vessels.  The  improvements  at 
Hell  Gate  (q.  v.)  are  designed  to  make  the  Sound  a  safe,  ready 
channel  to  New  York  for  the  largest  vessels. 

Lon'gitude.    See  Latitude  and  Longitude, 

Long'ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  on  a  small 
branch  of  the  Trent,  2  miles  S.E.  of  Stoke  by  rail.  It  is  in  the 
district  of  the  Potteries,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  china 
and  earthenware.  A  place  of  recent  growth,  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  municipal  borough  in  1865.    Pop.  (1871)  19,748. 

Long  Vaca'tion,  in  Law,  a  period  during  which  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  intermitted,  extending,  at  common  law,  from 
August  10  to  October  24,  in  Chancery  to  October  28. 

Iioni'g'O,  an  old  town  in  N.  Italy,  province  of  Vicenza,  on  the 
Frasine,  12  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Vicenza.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  horses  and  grain  ;  at  the  yearly  March  fair  there  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  2000  horses.    Pop.  (1874)  9185. 

Lons-le-Saunier,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Jura, 
France,  on  the  Valli^re,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Dijon  by  rail.  It  is 
picturesquely  girt  by  high  mountains,  the  lower  slopes  of  which 
are  clad  with  vines.  There  are  copper  and  iron  foundries,  and 
a  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  grain,  cheese,  &c.  The  celebrated  salt- 
springs  yield  20,000  ctr.  yearly.  Pop.  (1872)  9427.  L.  is  the 
ancient  Ledo  Salinarius. 

Loo-Choo,  liU-Tchu,  or  Lieu-Kieu,  a  group  of  thirty- six 
islands  stretching  from  Japan  to  Formosa,  in  26°-27°  40'  N.  lat., 
126°  10-129°  5'  E.  long.,  and  tributary  to  Japan.  The  largest, 
Tsju  San  ('  middle  island  ')  is  about  60  miles  long  and  12  broad; 
others  are  Sannan  in  the  S.  and  Sanbok  in  the  N.  Nawa,  the 
chief  port  of  Tsju  San,  is  open  to  foreign  commerce.  The 
islands  enjoy  a  magnificent  climate,  and  are  highly  cultivated 
and  very  productive.  Among  the  productions  are  tea,  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  camphor,  fruits,  and  silk.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  cotton,  paper,  porcelain,  and  lacquered  ware.  The 
people,  who  are  small,  seem  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Loodia'na  {Ludhidna,  from  the  Lodi  tribe  of  Afghans), 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  British  India,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  but  8  miles 
from  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  and  a  station  on  the  rail- 
way, is  1102  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Mohammedans  are 
exceptionally  numerous,  consisting  partly  of  the  court  of  an 
exiled  Afghan  monarch,  and  partly  of  weavers  from  Cash- 
mere. There  are  large  manufactures  of  shawls,  including  the 
Rampoor  chuddar  scarves,  stockings,  and  gloves  ;  the  carpentry 
also  is  famous.  Besides  these  articles  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
grain.  The  principal  building  is  the  fort,  where  the  Europeans 
took  refuge  when  the  mutineers  in  1857  were  for  a  short  time  in 
possession  of  the  town.  Pop.  (1868)  39,983. — The  district  of  L., 
which  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Sutlej,  has  an  area  of  1368  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (i868)  583,245.  The  soil  is  neither  fertile  nor  well  irrigated. 
Wheat,  gram,  millet,  and  Luliau  corn  are  the  staple  products ; 
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but  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  also  grown.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable, being  valued  at  about  ^^360,000  both  for  exports 
and  imports. 

liOoking-Glass,    See  Mirror. 

Loom  (Old  Eng.  Uma,  furniture).  A  machine  with  which 
weaving  is  performed  by  interlacing  two  sets  of  threads  or  yams, 
one,  the  warp,  running  lengthwise,  the  other,  the  weft  or  woof, 
transversely.  In  plain  weaving,  the  essential  operations  succes- 
sively performed  at  the  L.  are  the  raising  of  the  alternate  threads 
of  the  warp  and  the  depression  of  the  others,  the  conveyance  of 
the  weft  through  the  decussation  or  shed  so  made,  and  beating 
home  the  weft  thread  to  the  web.  The  European  hand-L., 
which  to  a  large  extent  during  the  present  century  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  power-L.,  has  a  rectangular  framework  of  four 
upright  posts,  strengthened  by  cross  ties.  In  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  frame  two  rollers  are  placed  ;  round  one, 
the  yarn-beam,  the  warp  is  wound  ;  while  the  other,  the  cloth- 
beam,  is  made  to  take  up  the  fabric  as  it  is  woven.  The  warp 
is  extended  between  these  two  beams,  and  to  preserve  a  proper 
degree  of  tension,  the  former  is  converted  into  a  friction  roller, 
by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord,  which  is  wound  several 
times  round  the  beam,  and  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  ratchet- 
wheel.  On  passing  from  the  yarn-beam,  the  warp  is  crossed  by 
two  or  three  rods,  which  preserve  the  lease  or  plane  of  separation 
of  the  threads.  Through  loops  in  the  middle  of  vertical  cords, 
called  healds,  the  warp  threads  are  next  drawn.  In  plain 
weaving,  two  healds  are  employed,  and  are  suspended  one  in  front 
of  the  other  from  a  pulley  by  a  single  cord.  Each  heald  is  con- 
nected with  a  separate  treadle,  and  since  the  threads  passed 
through  one  heald  alternates  with  those  passed  through  the  other, 
the  shed  of  the  warp  is  readily 

effected.    Close  to  the  healds   Q  Q_ 

an  oscillating  frame,  called 
the  lay,  lathe,  or  batten  is  sus- 
pended. Its  form  and  parts 
are  shown  by  the  annexed 
diagram.  R  is  called  the 
reed,  and  between  its  dents 
the  warp-yam  passes  from  the 
healds  ;  S  is  a  kind  of  shelf, 
called  the  shuttle-race,  for  the 
passage  of  the  shuttle  from 
one  side  of  the  warp  to  the 
other ;  and  PP  are  pieces  of 
wood,  called  pickers,  which 
are  connected  by  a  cord  having 
a  peg  attached,  and  which  by  j^y. 
a  sudden  jerk  of  the  cord  are 

caused  to  travel  along  wires,  and  impart  a  rapid  motion  to  the 
shuttle.  The  shuttle,  as  here  illustrated,  is  a  wooden  implement 
with  pointed  ends, 

p: 


and  running  on  roll- 
ers, and  in  an  ob- 
long cavity  in  its 
upper  surface  is 
placed  a  bobbin 
surrounded  by  weft 
yarn.  As  the  shuttle  travels  along  itr  race,  the  yam  is  given  off 
freely  by  the  revolving  bobbin  through  a  hole  in  the  side.  Previous 
to  1738  the  shuttle  was  thrown  by  hand.  In  that  year  J.  Kay,  of 
Bury,  invented  the  picker  contrivance,  besides  improving  the 
shuttle  race,  and  modifying  the  shuttle,  which  attained  so  great 
a  speed  through  these  improvements,  that  it  received  the  name 
of  'fly-shuttle.'  The  producing  power  of  the  hand-L.  was 
more  than  doubled  by  Kay's  invention.  When  the  shed  of  the 
warp  is  made  by  depressing  one  of  the  treadles,  a  smart  pull  at 
the  picking  peg  causes  one  of  the  pickers  to  drive  the  shuttle 
with  great  velocity  to  the  opposite  end  of  its  course ;  the  weft 
given  off  during  its  passage  is  then  beaten  home  to  the  web  by 
pulling  the  batten  forward.  The  depression  of  the  other  treadle 
reverses  the  shed,  the  shuttle  is  made  to  retrace  its  course,  and 
the  shot  weft  is  again  beaten  home  ;  by  a  repetition  of  these 
movements  the  cloth  is  woven,  and  as  it  is  wound  on  its  beam, 
pins  projecting  from  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of  wood  called 
temples  take  hold  of  the  selvages  of  the  cloth  and  keep  it  stretched 
to  its  proper  width. 

The  invention  in  1785  of  a  power-L.  by  Edmund  Cartwright,  an 
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English  divine,  eventually  led  to  the  successful  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  weaving.  His  invention  clearly  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  mechanical  weaving,  and  the  energies  of  other 
practical  minds  being  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  several  improve- 
ments and  additions  followed,  and  thereupon  weaving  by  power 
became  a  reality.  The  principal  parts  of  a  power-L.,  divested 
of  its  framing  and  motive  parts,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut.    The  warp  W  wound  round  the  beam  B  passes  over  a  roller 


Essential  Parts  of  Power-Loom. 

R,  and  partly  over  and  partly  under  the  rod  r  (two  of  which  are 
seen)  ;  the  yarn  is  then  carried  through  the  healds  H,  H,  which 
make  the  shed,  and  allow  of  the  sliuttle  S  being  driven  along 
the  shuttle-race  by  a  sort  of  hammer  actuated  by  a  lever  moving 
through  a  small  arc  of  a  circle.  L.  is  the  upper  bar  of  the  lathe 
with  the  reed  below,  and  the  cloth  c  is  stretched  by  the  temples 
/,  and  then  wound  on  its  beam  B'.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
power-L.  embodies  the  same  principles  as  the  common  hand-L., 
and  in  addition  to  the  actions  of  raising  and  depressing  the  warp, 
throwing  the  shuttle,  beating  home  the  weft,  unwinding  the  yam, 
and  taking  up  the  cloth,  the  power-L.,  by  a  beautiful  contrivance, 
instantly  throws  the  parts  out  of  gear  when  the  weft  thread 
breaks  or  runs  out.    See  Weaving. 

Loon.    See  Diver. 

Lo'pe  de  Vega.    See  Vega. 

LoopTtoles,  in  Fortification,  are  small  openings  in  walls, 
stockades,  &c.,  through  which  muskets  may  be  fired. 

liO'phius,  a  remarkable  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  of  which 
one  species  tlie  L.  piscatorius — popularly  known  as  the  'sea- 
devil,'  'wide-gab,'  or  'fishing-frog' — is  frequently  cast  up  on 
British  coasts  after  storms.  This  genus  is  included  in  ihe  special 
family  Lophiida,  which  forms  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Acanthopteroics  fishes.  The  L.,  which  varies  in  length  from  2 
to  4  feet,  has  an  immense  head,  and  wide  mouth.  The  pectoral 
fins  are  well  developed,  and  a  very  large  gill-opening  is  also 
seen.  The  head  is  provided  with  three  or  more  filaments  said 
to  be  used  by  the  fish  in  the  capture  of  prey,  L.  burying  itself 
in  the  mud,  and  imitating  the  movements  of  worms  by  moving 
the  filaments  so  as  to  attract  smaller  fishes  to  the  spot.  No 
scales  are  developed,  and  the  colour  is  brown  above  and  white 
bineath. 

Licphobran'chii,  a  subdivision  of  Teleostean  fishes,  repre- 
sented by  the  Hippocampidce  or  sea-horses,  and  by  the  pipe-fishes 
{Syngnathida).  They  have  gills  in  the  form  of  tufts  borne  on 
the  branchial  arches,  and  the  gill  chamber  is  covered  in  by  the 
opercuhm  or 'gill  cover,'  which  is  attached  to  the  head  save  at 
one  point,  where  an  aperlure  exists  to  permit  the  escape  of  the 
water  used  in  respiration.  The  scales  are  of  the  'ganoid'  type, 
and  exhibit  a  hard  and  horny  consistence,  but  the  skeleton  is 
imperfect,  being  chiefly  composed  of  cartilaginous  material. 
An  air-bladder  exists,  but  it  possesses  no  '  pneumatic  duct '  or 
outlet.    See  also  Sea-horses  and  Pipe-fish. 

Lophor'nis,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds,  of  which  the  L. 
ornatus,  or  tufted  coquette  of  N.  Brazil,  is  a  familiar  example. 
The  spangled  coquette  is  another  species,  known  scientifically  as 
the  L.  Kegince ;  others  are  the  Z.  Gouldii  and  the  Z.  Heleiics. 
These  birds  have  a  most  brilliant  plumage. 

liOquat  is  the  adopted  Chinese  name  for  the  fruit  of  Erio- 
botrya  Japonica,  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  closely  related  to  the 
Medlar.  It  is  native  of  Japan  and  S.  China,  whence  it  has  been 
imported  for  cultivation  into  India,  and  now  for  a  long  time 
past  has  been  grown  in  S.  and  W.  Europe  ;  it  has  also  reached 


Australia.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  pro- 
duced in  clusters.  The  flavour  is  subacid — something  like  that 
of  a  sharp-tasted  apple. 

Lorantha'cese,  or  Mis'tletoe  Family.   See  Mistletoe, 

LiOr'ca  (anc.  Illurcis,  '  the  town  with  fine  water,'  from  the 
two  Basque  words  i//ia,  'a  town,'  and  ura,  ' water,'),  a  city  of 
Spain,  province  of  Murcia,  on  the  Sangonera,  50  miles  W.  of 
Carthagena.  It  has  an  old  Moorish  castle,  and  manufactures  of 
silks,  soap,  dye-stuffs,  leather,  paper,  &c.  Near  L.  are  impor- 
tant lead  mines.    Pop.  40,000. 

Lord  (Old  Eng.  hldf-ord,  from  hldf,  'loaf,'  and  either  ord, 
'origin,'or  weard, '  warder'),and  Lady  (Old  Eng.  hlcefdige,  either 
'she  who  looks  after  the  loaf,'  or  a  corruption  of  hl&f-weardige, 
the  fem.  of  hldf -weard),  '  honorable  apellations  with  which  our 
ancient  and  yet  continued  custome,  that  our  Lordes  and  Ladyes 
doe  vse  to  carue  and  serue  their  guests  at  the  table,  which  in 
other  countries  is  altogether  strange  and  vnusuall,  doth  well 
accord  and  correspond'  (Verstegan,  Restitvlion  of  Decayed  Intel- 
ligence, 1628).    See  Courtesy  Titles. 

Lord  Advocate.    See  Advocate,  Lord. 

Lord  Mayor's  Procedure  Act.  See  Mayor's  Court 
OF  London  Procedure  Act. 

Lord  of  the  Manor.    See  Manor. 

Lord  Ordinary.    See  Court  of  Session. 

Lord's  Day.  By  29  C.  II.  c.  7,  no  person,  under  a 
penalty  of  5s.,  is  allowed  to  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  except  the 
work  be  one  of  necessity  or  charity,  nor  to  use  any  boat,  nor  to 
expose  any  goods  for  sale,  except  meat  in  public  houses,  and 
milk  and  mackerel  at  certain  hours.  There  is  also  an  unrepealed 
statute  of  Charles  I.,  prohibiting  certain  amusements  on  Sunday. 
One  of  William  IV.  prohibits  the  killing  of  game  on  Sunday  or 
Christmas-day.  By  34  and  35  Vict.  c.  87,  no  prosecution  for  an 
offence  under  29  Charles  II.  c.  7  can  be  instituted  except  by 
written  consent  of  the  chief  police  officer  of  the  district,  or  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed.  It 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  documents  executed  on  Sunday 
are  invalid.  There  are  several  old  statutes  of  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment unrepealed  against  work  and  amusement  on  Sunday  ;  that 
of  1693  even  enjoins  every  presbytery  to  name  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  of  offenders  for  the  district.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
probably  too  much  opposed  to  these  Acts  to  allow  of  their  being 
enforced.  See  Apprentice,  Desuetude  ;  see  also  Scotch  law 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 

Lord's  Supper  is  the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  which 
our  Lord,  at  the  Passover-nieal  at  which  he  was  present  with 
his  disciples  the  night  before  his  crucifixion,  appointed  them  to 
do  in  remembrance  of  himself  (Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luke 
xxii.),  and  which  is  observed  as  a  sacrament  of  the  Church  under 
this  and  other  names,  e.g.,  Eucharist  (q.  v.),  Mass  (q.  v.),  &c. 
Like  the  Jewish  Passover  the  L.  S.  was  at  first  associated  with 
a  common  meal  representing  the  communion  of  Christians  with 
their  Saviour,  and  their  brotherly  communion  with  one  another. 
Both  together  were  called  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  the  Supper  of 
Love  (see  Agap.^).  So  long  as  the  L.  S.  proper  was  con- 
nected with  the  Agape,  it  was  of  course  observed  daily  like  the 
latter,  and  afterwards  was  held  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
divine  service  every  Sunday.  In  some  churches,  however,  e.g., 
the  Roman,  Alexandrian,  and  Spanish,  a  daily  observance  was 
kept  up  as  late  at  least  as  the  4th  c.  The  Judaizing  Christians 
only  observed  it  once  a  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (see 
Easter)  ;  and  others  held  that  it  ought  only  to  be  taken  at 
stated  seasons  after  due  preparation. 

The  Church  from  the  first  attached  great  and  mysterious  im- 
portance to  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  rite  as  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  Fathers  in  their  writings  laid 
great  stress  on  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  Logos  and 
the  elements,  corresponding  to  that  between  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  which  led  them  to  speak  of  a  real  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  idea  was  sometimes  misunder- 
stood, and  gave  rise  to  superstitious  views,  as,  e.g.,  the  fear  of  spill- 
ing a  drop  of  the  consecrated  wine,  so  that  those  who  wished  to  par- 
take of  the  L.  S.  at  home  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  bread; 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  administering  the  L.  S.  in  one 
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kind.  In  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  too,  there  occurs  the  idea 
of  a  Sacrifice.  This  idea  grew  with  the  development  of  the 
hierarchy,  '  because  the  ancient  world  generally  could  not  con- 
ceive of  divine  worship  without  sacrifice  ; '  and  with  sacrifice  the 
L.  S.  presented  several  points  of  analogy.  There  was,  first,  the 
prayer,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  spiritual  sacrifice 
(if.  I  Pet.  ii.  5) ;  then  the  gifts  of  the  church  members,  especially 
tlie  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  came  to  be  regarded  as  offer- 
ings to  God,  and  were  indeed  called  offerings,  oblations  ;  and  both 
were  compared  with  the  sacrifices  and  first-fruits  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Further,  from  the  3d  c.  to  the  8th  c.  the  doctrine  of 
the.  Consitbstantiation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  with  the  ele- 
ments was  generally  held.  Even  during  this  period  some  writers 
spoke  of  a  real  change  from  the  one  into  the  other,  but  the  true 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  (q.  v.)  was  first  propounded 
(830-832)  by  Paschasius  RadDertus,  according  to  whom  the 
elements  were  no  more  than  a  mere  veil  which  deceives  the 
senses.  He  was  opposed  by  Ratramnus,  who  distinguished 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  represented  by  it,  pointing  out 
the  true  nature  of  a  mystery  to  be,  that  through  it  the  mind  rises 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  and  supposing  indeed  a  conversio 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  in  an 
ideal  sense.  By  the  middle  of  the  llth  c.  Transubstantiation 
had  been  so  generally  adopted  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  Bcrengarius  (q.  v.)  was  condemned  by  several 
councils  for  calling  it  in  question,  and  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
troversy raised  by  him,  the  phrase  '  to  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ '  was  interpreted  in  the  grossest  way.  The 
doctrine  was  finally  made  an  article  of  faith  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  (1215).  Along  with  this  doctrine  had  grown  the  sacrificial 
ideas  referred  to  above,  which  had  been  fully  developed  by  the 
scholastic  theologians,  and  had  taken  shape  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  (q.  v.).  By  the  institution  of  Corpus 
Christi-day  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  (1264),  this  doctrine  was  ex- 
pressed in  its  grossest  and  most  literal  form. 

The  Reformers  all  made  common  cause  against  the  doctrines 
both  of  Transubstantiation  and  tlie  Mass,  but  they  differed  widely 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  rite  of  the  L.  S. 
Different  interpretations  of  the  words  used  by  Christ  at  the 
institution  ('This  is  my  body')  were  advanced  by  Carlstadt, 
who  held  that  Christ  used  the  words  in  pointing  to  his  body  ; 
by  Zuinglius,  who  asserted  that  the  rite  had  been  instituted 
by  Christ  merely  as  an  act  of  commemoration,  and  whose  view 
has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Socinians,  Arminians,  and  Men- 
nonites  ;  by  CEcolampadius,  whose  interpretation  differed  only 
grammatically  from  that  of  Zuinglius,  his  opinion  being  that  it 
is  not  the  expression,  but  the  idea  itself  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood figuratively  ;  and  by  Schwenkfeld,  who  made  the  words 
out  to  have  this  meaning,  '  My  body  which  is  given  for  you 
is  the  veiy  thing  I  distribute  among  you,  namely  bread,  a  verit- 
able meal,  and  the  efficacious  means  of  preserving  eternal  life.' 
Luther  was  opposed  to  all  these  opinions,  adhering  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  from  which  he  deduced  the  doctrines  of 
Consubstantiation,  or  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  of  the  ubiquity  of  His 
body.  According  to  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beliner  alone 
who  partakes  of  the  elements  partakes  in  a  spiritual  manner  of 
Christ's  body,  which  is  in  heaven.  The  Quakers  hold  that  in 
consequence  of  their  intimate  and  spiritual  union  with  Christ  they 
may  dispense  with  the  participation  of  His  body.  See  Hagen- 
bach's  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengesckichte  (Eng.  Trans.  1864),  and 
Gieseler's  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  Trans.  1855). 

Lords,  House  of.    See  Parliament. 

Lor'elei,  or  Lurlei  (Old  Sax.  lure,  'loud,'  and  leia,  'rock'), 
a  steep  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  St.  Goar 
and  Oberwesel,  440  feet  high,  and  now  pierced  by  a  railway 
tunnel.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  remarkable  echo,  and  still  more 
for  the  nix,  or  water-maiden,  who  by  her  magic  song  lured  the 
unwary  fisherman  to  his  destruction  in  a  neighbouring  whirlpool. 
This  legend,  of  disputed  antiquity,  forms  the  subject  of  Heine's 
exquisite  volkslied,  Die  L. 

LiOret'o,  less  correctly  Loretto,  a  city  in  the  province  of 
Ancona,  Central  Italy,  on  a  hill  commanding  beautiful  views  of 
the  sea  and  the  Apennines,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Ancona  by  rail.  It 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  long  street,  full  of  booths  for 
the  sale  of  rosaries,  images,  &c.,  and  is  greatlv  infested  by  beg- 
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gars.  Pop.  (1874)  8083.  Nearly  half  a  million  pilgrims  yearly 
resort  hither  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  L.  (Doimts 
Lauretana)  designed  by  Bramante,  and  containing  the  Casa 
Santa  (according  to  tradition)  in  which  the  Holy  Family  dwelt 
at  Nazareth.  In  the  legend  the  Santa  Casa  was  rescued  from 
the  infidels  by  angels,  who  bore  it  first  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia 
in  1291,  and  thence  to  its  present  site  near  Recanati,  in  1299, 
where  it  was  deposited  on  ground  belonging  to  a  certain  widow 
Laureta  (hence  Loreto).  Externally  the  Chiesa  della  Casa 
Santa  has  no  great  architectural  beauty.  The  campanile,  de- 
signed by  Vauvitelli,  is  a  lofty,  richly-decorated  structure.  The 
chief  bell,  weighing  II  tons,  was  presented  by  Leo  X.  in  1516. 
The  Casa  Santa,  a  simple  brick  building,  encased  in  a  high 
marble  screen  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  by  some  of  the  greatest 
Italian  artists,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  church  under  an 
octagonal  cupola,  covered  with  exquisite  frescoes.  The  church 
is  also  decorated  witk  many  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  mosaics, 
bronzes,  and  silver  lamps.  Its  treasury  was  formerly  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world,  but  was  drawn  upon  heavily  by  some  of  the 
popes,  especially  Pius  VI.,  and  by  the  French  during  the  occu- 
pation of  1796. 

Li'O'rient  ('the  East'),  a  naval  and  mercantile  port  of 
France,  department  of  Morbihan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Scorff 
and  Blavet  in  the  Bay  of  L.,  35  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vannes  by  rail. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  chief  buildings  are  the  church  of 
St.  Louis,  the  Lyceum,  Observatory  (131  feet).  Bourse,  and 
School  of  Artillery,  &c.  In  1874  there  entered  the  port  92  vessels 
of  12,214  tons,  and  cleared  217,  of  23,552.  The  value  of  im- 
ports (naval  stores  and  colonial  wares),  was  ;^I3I,I2l ;  of  exports 
(corn,  wine,  brandy,  fish,  &c. ),  ;^25,359.  The  sardine  fishery, 
ironfounding,  shipbuilding,  and  the  making  of  steam-engines  are 
the  chief  industries.  Pop.  (1872)  24,088.  L.  owes  its  origin 
and  name  to  the  establishment  here  of  docks  and  magazines  by 
the  French  E.  India  Company  in  1666. 

Lor'imer  (Fr.  hrmier,  from  Lat.  lorum,  'a  thong'),  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  makers  of  the  iron  articles  used  for  the 
trappings  of  horses.  The  London  guild  of  Lorimers  was  incor- 
porated in  171 2.  In  Scotland  they  were  included  in  the  general 
class  of  hammermen. 

liO'ris,  a  genus  of  Lemurs  (q.  v.),  or  lower  Quadrumana 
(Monkeys),  represented  by  the  L.  gracilis,  or  slender  L.,  and 
other  species.  The  slender  L.  occurs  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  active  in  its  movements,  and  feeds  on  fruits,  birds,  eggs,  &c. 
It  is  about  10  or  12  inches  long,  the  tail  is  rudimentary,  and  the 
muzzle  short  and  pointed.  The  colour  is  a  greyish  brown,  tinted 
with  white  below,  the  fur  round  the  eyes  is  darker.  An  allied 
species  is  the  slow-paced  L. 

Lorraine'  (Ger.  Lothnngen),  a  German  duchy  which  became 
a  French  province  in  1766,  and  included  the  departments 
Moselle,  Meurthe,  Meuse,  Vosges,  and  part  of  Bas  Rhin,  but 
of  which  Germany  regained  in  1S71  the  greater  part  of  Moselle 
and  the  N.  K.  partof  Meurthe,  in  all  2406  sq.  miles,  with  490,459 
inhabitants.  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843)  Lothar  I.  (q.  v.) 
received  a  narrow  territory  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  N.  Sea,  called  after  him  Lotharingia.  In  855  the  Karoling 
Lothar  II.,  his  second  son,  obtained  as  his  share  the  lands 
between  the  Scheldt,  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Saone,  the  so-called 
Lotharingian  kingdom  (Lotharii  regnum).  After  his  death  it 
became  an  object  of  contention  between  the  French  and  German 
Karolings.  Otto  I.  gave  it  (953)  to  Bruno  (q.  v.),  archbishop  of 
Koln,  who  in  959  had  to  divide  it  into  Lower  L.  (Lotharingia 
Mosana  or  Ripuaria),  between  the  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Scheldt, 
and  Upper  L.  (L.  Mosellana),  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
as  far  as  the  Maas. — Lower  L.  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  houses.  From  1248  its  dukes  took  their  title  from 
Brabant  (q.  v.),  and  on  the  death  of  Duke  Philipji  in  1430  it  fell 
to  Burgundy. — In  Upper  L.  the  family  of  Frederick  of  Bar, 
the  first  duke,  became  extinct  in  1046,  when  its  lands  were  given 
in  fee  to  Graf  Albrecht  of  Elsass.  I'he  last  of  his  family  by  male 
succession,  Karl  II.,  having  died  in  143 1  as  Constable  of  France, 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  gave  the  Duchy  to  Karl's  daughter 
Isabella  and  her  husband  Rene  (Renatus)  of  .\njou  (titular  king 
of  Naples,  and  father  of  the  English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou), 
the  descendants  of  whose  daughter  Jolanthe,  married  to  her 
cousin  Friedrich,  Graf  of  Vaudemont,  were  the  Dukes  of  L. 
till  1735.    Henri  II.  seized  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  in  1552, 
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and  from  1642  all  L.  was  under  France  till  its  restoration  at  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  to  Leopold  Joseph  Karl,  whose  son,  Franz 
Stephen  (q.  v.),  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1735,  in  return  for 
the  right  of  succession  to  Tuscany,  resigned  his  insecure  pos- 
session to  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  on  whose  death  (1766)  it  fell  to 
France,  according  to  the  treaty. 

Lorraine,  Claude.    See  Claude  Gel£e. 

liOr'y,  the  name  given  to  various  kinds  of  Scansorial or  climb- 
ing birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Psittacidce  or  parrots,  and 
inhabiting  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  wings 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  have  tlieir  second  and  third  quills 
longest.  The  tail  is  rounded,  and  of  moderate  size  ;  the  bill  is 
smaller  than  in  the  parrots  and  cockatoos.  The  purple-capped 
L.  (JLorius  domkellus)  has  a  scarlet  plumage,  the  top  of  the  head 
being  of  a  rich  purple,  the  breast  yellow,  and  the  wings  green 
on  their  upper  parts,  mingled  with  violet  on  the  sides.  The 
average  length  is  1 1  inches,  the  tail  being  very  short.  The  L. 
feeds  on  seeds,  &c. ,  and  is  readily  domesticated,  although  it 
never  learns  to  speak  with  the  facility  of  the  parrot. 

liOS  Angeles,  the  chief  town  in  the  region  known  as  '  semi- 
tropical'  California,  on  the  Los  Angeles  River,  30  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  350  miles  S.S.E.  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  city  is 
being  constructed  (1877)  the  S.  Pacific  Railway.  The  place 
where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  1833,  L.  was  made  the  capital 
of  California  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in  1 836.  It  has  a  Catholic 
college,  two  hospitals,  three  daily,  one  semi-weekly  (Spanish), 
and  five  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  5728. 

Lossi'ni  (Ger.  Lussin),  an  island  in  the  GiJf  of  Quarnero,  an 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Kiistenland,  is  19 
miles  by  3,  and  has  a  pop.  of  10,600.  The  chief  town,  L.  Pic- 
colo (pop.  5200),  with  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  the  largest 
vessels,  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain,  olive  oil,  fish,  wine,  &c. 

Lost  Property.    See  Finding,  Law  of. 

Lot,  a  department  in  the  S.W.  of  France,  surrounded  by 
Corr^ze,  Cantal,  Aveyron,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  Dordogne. 
Area,  2012  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  281,404.  L.  is  a  calcareous 
plateau,  the  E.  of  which  is  occupied  with  offshoots  from  the 
mountains  of  Cantal.  The  rivers  Dordogne  and  L.  cross  it  from 
E.  to  W.,  forming  two  main  valleys,  with  numerous  branches. 
L.  is  essentially  agricultural.  Its  fertile  soil  yields  abundance 
oivifis  noirs ;  wheat,  rye,  maize,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  21,000,000 
francs  yearly,  and  large  quantities  of  chestnuts,  trutBes,  and 
mushrooms.  Flax,  fruits,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  The 
silk  production  is  important.    The  chief  town  is  Cahors. 

Lot,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  in  S.  France,  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  department  of  Lozere,  from  which  it  flows 
westward  with  a  very  winding  course,  till  it  falls  into  the  Gar- 
onne at  Aigiiillon,  in  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  It  be- 
comes navigable  at  Entraignas,  and  is  272  miles  long. 

Lot-et-Garonne,  a  department  in  the  S.W.  of  France,  part 
of  old  Guienne,  is  bounded  N.  by  Dordogne,  S.  by  Gers,  W.  by 
Gironde  and  Landes,  E.  by  Lot  and  Tam-et-Garonne.  Area, 
2067  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  319,289.  In  great  part  a  culti- 
vated plain,  L.  is  watered  by  the  Garonne,  Lot,  and  Baize. 
Agriculture  is  well  advanced,  and  is  gradually  reclaiming  the 
wastes  and  marshes.  Cereals  are  raised  to  the  value  of  37 
million  francs  ;  other  products  are  tobacco  (3  million  francs), 
hemp  of  the  first  quality,  good  wine,  flax,  rape,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  especially  the  pruneaux  cTAgen.  There  are  twenty  iron 
mines,  large  iron  and  copper  works,  and  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  silk  tissues,  machinery,  paper,  tobacco,  brandy, 
glass,  &c.  L.  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  Lateral  a  la  Garonne, 
and  by  the  Paris  a  Agen  and  Bordeaux  a  Cette  Railways.  The 
chief  town  is  Agen. 

Lo'thian,  the  name  of  a  fertile,  well-cultivated  district  in 
Scotland,  extending  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
including  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Lin- 
lithgow. It  was  called  by  the  Anglian  settlers  Lothene,  and  was 
known  to  the  Gael  as  Lethead.  A  Latinised  form  is  Loidis. 
The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  S.E.  of  Scot- 
land, which  formed  the  'Earldom  of  L.'  See  Skene's  Celtic 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  240-41 ;  also  article  Scotland. 

Lo'tions  or  Wash'es  are  external  fluid  applications,  con- 
sisting of  various  medicinal  substances  in  solution  in  water  or 
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other  menstrua.  The  pharmacopoeial  L.  9re  the  Hydrargyri 
/lava,  and  nigra,  or  the  yellow  and  black  wash  used  for  venereal 
sores. 

Lotoph'agi  (Gr.  'lotus-eaters'),  according  to  the  ancients, 
were  a_  peaceful  race  inhabiting  Cyrenaica,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  living  on  the  fruit  of  the  Lotus  (q.  v.),  which 
when  strangers  had  once  tasted  they  forgot  all  thought  of  home 
and  friends,  as  did  two  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (^Od.  ix.). 
They  form  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Tennyson. 

Lott'ery  (from  Gothic,  hlatds,  '  a  lot,'  through  the  Italian 
lotteria),z.  game  of  hazard  in  which  small  sums  are  ventured  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  more,  and  in  which  the  prizes  are  drawn 
by  lots.  Early  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  common  for  Italian 
merchants  to  dispose  of  their  goods  by  lot.  The  L.  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  for  increasing  the  revenue  by  the  Genoese, 
but  the  custom  rapidly  spread  throughout  Europe.  The  first  L. 
in  England  was  in  1569,  and  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  harbours  and  other  pubUc  works.  A  state  L.  was 
annually  licensed  by  Parliament  from  1709  to  1823.  The  Lote- 
ties  Nationales  of  France  yielded  an  annual  revenue,  between 
1816  and  1828,  of  14,000,000  francs.  In  1870  Prussia  derived 
i>339.5oo  thalers  from  its  lotteries;  Saxony,  800,000  thalers. 
The  home  of  the  L.  now,  however,  is  Austria. 

Law  regarding  Lotteries  itt  Great  Britain. — Lotteries  were 
rendered  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1826.  By  an  Act  of 
William  IV.  the  advertisement  in  Great  Britain  of  foreign 
lotteries  is  prohibited.  Law  regarding  Gaming  (q.  v.)  applies 
to  lotteries. 

Lo'tus  is  a  name  now  restricted  to  a  genus  of  Leguminosze, 
consisting  of  some  fifty  species  of  herbs  and  under-shrubs,  having 
representatives  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  in  the  N.  and 
S.  hemispheres.  A  common  European  species  is  L.  coriiiculatus, 
or  the  Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  If  we  refer  back  to  the  earliest  list  of 
plants  cultivated  in  an  English  ganlen,  namely,  that  of  Gerard, 
published  in  1596,  we  find  therein 
three  plants  under  the  name  L. — 
one  of  these  belongs  to  the  genus 
above  mentioned,  another  to  the 
modem  Melilotus,  and  the  third, 
{L.  arbor,  'Nettle  Tree')  is  the  Celtis  < 
Attstralis.  This  last  was  the  L.  of 
the  ancients,  as  we  have  the  figure 
evidence  of  an  early  manuscript  of 
Dioscorides.  The  attributes  of  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  wholesome,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Diosco 
rides,  and  Theophrastus,  were  com- 
bined  in  the  food  whereon  the 
Lotophagi  fed,  are  united  in  the 
fruit  of  the  Celtis.  With  the  Celiis  may  be  joined  species  of  Zizy- 
phus,  also  surmised  to  have  been  a  Lotophagian  delicacy.  The 
fruits  of  both  are  at  present  largely  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Nitraria  tridentata,  a 
native  of  the  plains  of  W.  and  Central  Asia,  has  also  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  true  L.  tree  of  the  ancients.  Its  fruit  has  a  salt 
flavour.  The  sacred  L.  or  Pythagorean  bean,  is  different  from 
any  of  the  above,  being  a  water  plant  with  large,  fragrant,  and 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  a  native  through  a  wide  range  in 
S.  and  E.  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  formerly  grew  also  in  Egypt,  and  was  held  in 
veneration  by  the  Egyptians  as  it  is  by  the  Hindus.  The  white 
and  the  blue  L.  of  the  Nile  are  species  of  Nyinphxa,  and  will 
be  found  referred  to  under  Water  Lily. 

Lot'ze,  Rudolf  Hermann,  a  living  German  philosopher 
and  physiologist,  born  21st  May  1817,  at  Bautzen,  studied 
medicine  and  metaphysics  at  Leipsic,  where  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  1842.  In  1844  he 
became  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen,  where  he  still 
remains.  Though  of  the  school  of  Herbart,  L.  has  an  indepen- 
dent place,  and  in  the  struggle  between  transcendentalism  and 
materialism  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  powerful  opponent 
of  the  latter.  His  works  are  Gedichte  (1840) ;  Metaphysik  (1841) ; 
Allgemeine  Pathologie  und  Therapie  (1842)  ;  Logik  (1843) ;  Ueber 
deji  Begriff  der  Schonheit  (1845)  ;  Ueber  Bedingimgen  der  Kunst- 
schduheit  (1847) ;  Allgemeine  Physiologie  (1851) ;  Medicinische 
Physiologic  (1852)  ;  Mijtrokosmus  (1856-64) ;  Streitschriften  (vol. 
i.  i^<57);  Geschichte  der  Msthetik  in  Deiitschland 
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IiOu'dou,  Jolin  Claudius,  a  botanist  and  horticulturist, 
was  born  at  Cambusbng,  Lanarkshire,  April  8,  1783.  As  a 
landscape  gardener  he  went  to  London  in  1 803 ;  he  settled  on  a 
farm  at  Tew  Park,  Oxfordshire,  in  1 809,  where  he  established  a 
kind  of  college  for  instructing  young  men  in  the  principles  of 
farming.  After  1828  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  publica- 
tion of  works  upon  agricultural  ami  botanical  subjects.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  The  Encyclopadia  of  Gardening 
(1822);  of  Agriculture  (1825);  of  Plants  (1829)  ;  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  {1832)  ;  and  Arboretum  et  Fruti- 
cetum  Britannicum  (8  vols.  1838),  his  last  and  greatest  work. 
L.  was  also  the  editor  of  The  Gardener's  Magazine,  The  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,  'The  Architectural  Magazine,  and  The 
Suburban  Gardener.    L.  died  at  Bayswater,  December  14,  1843. 

IiOugh'borough.,  a  market  town  in  Leicestershire,  England, 
on  a  feeder  of  the  Soar,  and  on  a  canal  between  the  Soar  and 
Trent,  115  miles  W.  by  N.  of  London  by  rail,  has  a  fine  old 
church,  dating  from  the  i6th  c,  several  chapels,  and  a  rich 
educational  institution  called  Burton's  School,  founded  in  1495. 
L.  has  manufactures  of  stockings,  cottons,  woollens,  shoes,  and 
bobbin-net  lace.    Pop.  (1871)  11,456. 

Loughrea  (Irish  Gael.  Loch-riabhach,  'grey  lake'),  a  market 
town  of  Galway,  Ireland,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  38 
miles  N.  of  Limerick,  has  two  churches,  and  a  Catholic  friary 
and  nunnery  (the  former  founded  in  1 130),  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  beer,  linen,  and  leather.    Pop.  (1871)  2669. 

Lou'is  I.  (properly  Hludwig,  suriiamed  the  Pious),  third  son 
of  Karl  the  Great  and  Hildegard,  was  born  about  778.  In  in- 
fancy he  was  made  king  of  Aquitania,  and  educated  under  the 
tutelage  of  Wilhelm  the  '  Snub-nosed '  at  Toulouse.  He  was 
made  the  colleague  of  Karl  in  813.  His  sympathy  with  learn- 
ing was  healthy  and  strong.  L.  started  with  the  best  intentions 
of  having  a  refined  court,  and  a  people  every  class  of  which 
should  be  elevated  higher  than  lie  found  them.  By  his  wife  Her- 
mingard  L.  had  three  sons,  Hlothar,  Pippin,  and  Hludwig.  After 
her  death  in  819  he  married  Judith,  vifho  bore  him  Karl.  The 
greater  part  of  his  reign  is  taken  up  with  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  of  his  children,  upon  whom  he  severally  had  bestowed 
kingdoms,  partition  after  partition  following  in  rapid  succession. 
In  840  L.  died  at  Engeleuheim,  after  which  Karl's  empire  was 
split  up.  L.  was  '  a  clerkly  southerner  of  the  gentler  type,  a  pure 
unselfish  devotee,  a  grave  man,'  but,  says  Kitchin,  '  his  virtues 
were  dangers.'  He  forgave  where  a  more  prudent  man  would 
have  crushed.  See  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1873). 
— Ii.  VL,  surnamed  Le  Gros,  son  of  Philippe  I.,  was  born  in 
1078.  His  father,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Capetian 
Kings  (q.  v.),  made  him  joint  king  in  1 100,  though  the  royal 
power  was  exercised  within  very  narrow  limits.  To  the  very 
gates  of  Paris  the  feudal  lords  exercised  sway,  and  their  act  of 
homage  on  the  king's  first  succession  to  a  fief  was  about  the  only 
mark  of  obedience  offered  him.  L.  at  once  set  himself  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  baronage,  reduced  Bouchard  de  Montmorenci, 
defeated  the  Comte  de  Ronci,  and  negotiated  Montleheri  out  of 
the  hands  of  Guy  Troussell.  In  1 108  King  Philippe  died,  and 
L.,  after  being  crowned  at  Orleans,  renewed  his  warfare,  until  in 
Illl  the  serfs  lent  their  assistance  against  the  oppression  of  the 
barons.  L.  fostered  a  system  of  justice  wherever  he  appeared, 
defended  the  poor,  and  helped  the  Church,  and  gave  privileges 
to  the  chief  cities  of  the  royal  domain.  In  11 19  L.  received  a 
severe  repulse  at  Brenneville  from  the  English,  being  at  the  time 
when  he  fought  in  behalf  of  William  Clito,  grandson  of  the 
Conqueror.  Five  years  later,  when  Henry  of  England  and 
Henrich  of  Germany  threatened  him  with  war,  L.  obtained  the 
assistance  of  his  more  powerful  lords,  and  though  there  was  no 
fighting,  'men  began  to  regard  him  as  the  central  figure  of  all 
France.'  Still  later  his  rights  and  powers  were  felt  and  recog- 
nised from  N.  to  S.  A  great  grief  overcame  him  (H31)  by  the 
death,  through  accident,  of  his  son  Philippe,  whom  he  had  asso- 
ciated \vith  him  on  the  throne  two  years  previously.  Before  L.'s 
death  proposals  were  made  to  him  by  Guillaume  of  Aquitaine  to 
marry  his  son,  Louis  le  Jeune,  to  his  daugliter  Eleanor,  and  by 
this  union  the  formal  independence  of  Aquitaine  came  to  an 
end.  L.  died  in  1 137.  He  was  a  man  of  lovable  character, 
frank,  cheerful,  and  unassuming,  whose  assiduity  and  vigour 
did  much  towards  arousing  the  sense  of  national  unity  realised 
in  later  reigns.  Set  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1873). — 
L.  VII.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1 1 19,  and  crowned 


as  his  father's  associate  in  1131,  his  education  being  attended 
to  by  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  from  whom  'he  sucked  in  preju- 
dice and  feebleness.'  In  1 135  he  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  Guillaume  of  Aquitaine,  and  was  crowned  sole  king  (1137). 
He  quarrelled  next  year  with  Innocent  II.,  asserting  his  right 
to  name  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  quarrel  was  only 
cemented  after  L.  had  attached  the  lands  of  Theobald  of  Cham- 
pagne and  burnt  the  parish  church  of  Vitry,  by  his  promising 
to  the  Pope  to  do  penance  in  a  crusade.  Much  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed, and  (1 147)  the  French  army  was  prepared.  But  the 
crusade  was  a  failure.  'One  thing  alone  came  out  of  it.'  The 
Germans  joined  in  it,  and  '  the  French  learnt  to  look  on  L.  as 
at  least  the  equal  of  Konrad  the  Emperor.'  On  his  return  from 
the  East,  L.  divorced  his  wife,  who,  with  her  dowry  of  Poitou 
and  Aquitaine,  married  Henry  of  Anjou  (see  Henry  II.).  After 
Henry's  ascent  to  the  English  throne,  '  the  great  controversy 
between  England  and  France  took  shape.'  By  the  year  1 160  a 
great  part  of  what  is  now  France  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Henry.  In  the  same  year  L.  married  Ala,  daughter  of  Theo- 
bald of  Blois,  by  whom  (1165)  he  had  a  son.  L.  supported 
Becket  against  Henry,  and  (1172)  assisted  his  sons  to  revolt. 
In  1 179,  when  affected  with  paralysis,  he  recommended  the 
crowning  of  his  son  Philippe  at  Rheims,  and  'of  all  the  heredi- 
tary crowns  in  Europe  the  French  became  the  most  firmly 
established.'  L.  died  at  Paris,  September  1 180.  See  Kitchin's 
History  of  France  (yo\.  i.  1873.) — L.  IX.,  Saint,  son  of  Louis 
VIII.,  was  born  at  Poissy,  2Sth  April  1215,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1 226.  Nearly  all  the  great  lords  refused  to 
attend  his  coronation,  and,  being  refused  the  release  of  all 
noble  prisoners,  they  formed  a  confederation  hostile  to  Blanche, 
the  queen-regent.  A  war  was  carried  on  against  her  till 
1231,  when  the  treaty  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  'may  be  ' 
said  to  close  the  great  troubles  of  the  king's  minority.'  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  treaty  of  Meaux,  Raymond  VII.  ceded 
to  the  king  all  lands  and  domains  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Rhone,  and  made  terms  which  involved  the  absorption  of  the 
south  into  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  1234  L.  married  Marguerite, 
a  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Comte  de  Provence,  who  was 
oidy  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  struggle  which  went  on  between 
Gregory  IX.  and  the  Emperor  Fiiedrich  II.,  L.  remained  wisely 
neutral,  and  declined  to  accept  the  bribe  of  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  brother  Robert  of  Artois.  L.  wished  his  brother  Alphonse 
to  become  Lordjof  Poitou  and  Auvergne  (1241),  but  the  barons 
rebelled,  and  Henry  III.  of  England  assisted  them.  At  Taille- 
bourg  the  English  king  and  his  allies  received  a  severe  check,  and 
a  second  battle,  fought  at  Saintes,  broke  up  the  coalition.  An 
attempt  of  Raymond  VII.  to  reassert  the  independence  of  the 
south,  ended  (1244)  in  renewed  submission.  'Thus  ended  the 
last  coalition  of  the  barons  against  the  king.'  In  the  same  year, 
during  an  illness,  L.  took  the  cross,  and  (1248)  set  sail  for 
Egypt,  landed  (June  1249)  at  the  town  of  Damietta,  and  for 
several  years  distinguished  himself  in  war  with  the  Paynim. 
Upon  his  return  (1254)  he  devoted  himself  to  good  offices,  made 
peace  between  rival  barons,  built  hospitals  and  penitentiaries, 
founded  churches  and  nunneries,  and  '  ruled  the  land  as  it  had 
never  before  been  ruled,  until  security  brought  plenty,  the  returns 
of  the  royal  domains  doubled,  arts  flourished,  and  learning  was  held 
in  honour.'  L.  again  took  the  cross  (1 267)  and  set  out  for  the 
East  (1270),  but  died  of  dysentery  upon  landing.  L.  was  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions,  a  fearless  warrior,  a  lover  of  justice, 
and  '  the  most  loyal  man  of  his  age.'  See  Joinville,  Histoire  de 
Saint  Louis  ;  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  Gesta  S.  Ludovici  IX.  (best 
ed.  ;  the  Remeil  des  Hisioriens  by  Daunon  and  Naudet,  Par. 
1840)  ;  and  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1S73). — L.  XT., 
son  of  Charles  VII.  and  Marie  of  Anjou,  was  born  at  Bourges, 
3d  July  1423.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  headed  the 
'  Praguerie,'  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  and  was  sent  to 
govern  Dauphine.  At  Dieppe  and  the  Rouergue  (1442)  he  did 
good  service  against  the  English,  and  at  the  river  Birse  he  de- 
feated a  body  of  free-lancers  (1444).  In  1445  he  again  intrigued 
against  the  king,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  Praguerie.  At 
Rheims  (1461)  he  was  consecrated  to  the  kingly  office.  At  once 
L.  set  the  towns  against  their  princes,  deprived  his  father's  mini- 
sters of  their  offices,  showed  the  clergy  that  he  meant  to  curb 
their  power,  made  a  royal  progress  through  his  kingdom,  and 
(1463)  imposed  a  series  of  arbitrary  taxes.  The  '  League  of  the 
Public  Weal,'  consisting  of  five  hundred  lords,  arose  against  his 
'  bad  government '  in  1464,  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at 


Montleheri  {l6th  July,  1465)  in  which  the  king  showed  great 
bravery,  and  after  which  he  secured  Paris.  The  Peace  of  Con- 
flans  was  signed  between  L.  and  the  nobles  (October  Sih),  and 
he  was  'left  sitting  desolate  in  his  fair  city  of  Paris.'  In  the 
course  of  two  years  he  successfully  broke  the  treaty,  divided  the 
Leaguers,  and  recovered  Normandy.  He  also  convoked  the 
States-General  at  Tours,  April  6,  1468,  at  which,  though  it  was 
determined  that  the  king  could  not  dismember  the  realm,  a 
commission  was  appointed  '  to  remedy  abuses  and  to  order  the 
course  of  laws.'  Continuing  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
nobles,  L.  (in  1468)  reduced  Brittany,  and  in  order  to  make 
headway  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  went  to  negotiate 
with  him  aX  Peronne,  placing  himself  unreservedly  in  the  Duke's 
power.  His  trick  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  peace 
on  the  base  of  the  Treaty  of  Conflans,  by  which  he  was  degraded 
before  the  whole  country.  The  treaty  was,  however,  declared 
not  to  be  binding  upon  the  king  by  an  Assembly  of  Notables 
(1470)  ;  war  was  waged  upon  the  duke,  but  he,  owing  to  the 
birth  of  a  dauphin,  and  having  obtained  from  an  Assembly  of 
his  States  permission  to  establish  a  standing  army,  besides  pro- 
mising his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Due  de  Guyenne, 
remained  uncrushed,  but  sued  for  peace,  November  1472.  Two 
years  later,  Edward  IV.  of  England  crossed  to  assist  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  but  was  bought  off,  a  truce  being  at  the  same  time 
renewed  with  Charles  the  Bold,  who  died  (1477).  L.  had  now 
brought  down  all  the  ill-affected  houses,  the  estates  of  Burgundy 
recognised  him  as  liege  lord,  Franche-Comte  was  taken,  and 
Picardy  welcomed  him.  Mary  of  Burgundy  married  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  and  French  aggrandisement  was  checked  at  the 
battle  of  Guinegate  (1479).  L.  suffered  defeat,  but  made  peace 
(1482)  with  Maximilian  at  Arras.  He  died  at  Plessis-lez- Tours, 
31st  August  1483.  L.  is  'the  true  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  its  later  form,  as  the  government  of  a  nation  ruled 
by  absolute  power.'  He  was  a  subtle,  cold-hearted,  selfish  man, 
who  scrupled  at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends  ;  he  was,  besides, 
superstitious,  untruthful,  and  vindictive ;  mean-looking  and 
physically  weak  ;  '  one  of  the  few  men  destined  to  do  really  great 
things,  and  yet  not  himself  to  be  great.'  Chastellian  calls  him 
'  the  universal  spider,'  from  his  matchless  capacity  for  intrigue. 
Commines'  Mhnoires.  See  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Fran^ais 
(vols,  xiii.-xiv.) ;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France  (vol.  vi.) ;  Kit- 
chin's  History  of  France  (vols.  i.  and  ii.  Lond.  1873-77). — 
L.  XIII.,  eldest  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  Marie  de'  Medicis,  was 
born  at  Fontainebleau,  27th  September  1601,  married  to  Anne 
of  Austria  (i6i6),  but  was  kept  in  strict  tutelage  until  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  assisted  to  freedom  by  Luynes.  In  1620  L. 
marched  against  the  Huguenots  of  Normandy,  against  whom  he 
acted  with  surprising  vigour,  and  the  same  year  he  made  peace 
with  his  mother  at  Angers.  Another  campaign  was  led  by  him 
(1621-23)  against  the  Huguenots  of  the  South,  but  without  much 
credit.  By  the  year  1624  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Richelieu 
(q.  v.),  who  governed  him  and  guided  the  empire  thenceforth. 
L.  called  an  Assembly  of  Notables  to^  Fontainebleau  (1625), 
where  it  was  determined  that  the  clergy  would  bear  the  cost  of 
putting  down  the  Huguenots,  whilst  the  king's  revenue  was  left 
free  for  foreign  war.  A  plot  in  favour  of  L.'s  brother  was 
detected  and  put  down  next  year,  and  (1627-28)  L.  showed  a 
dauntless  spirit  in  the  long  siege  of  La  Rochelle.  He  set  out 
for  Italy  (1629),  where  he  triumphed  over  the  Spanish  at  Casale, 
and  returning  to  Languedoc  crushed  the  Calvinist  rebels  and 
extinguished  their  liberties.  Next  year  he  sent  Richelieu  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  giving  him  the  title  '  lieutenant-general 
representing  the  king's  person.'  The  queen-mother,  who  held 
by  the  Spanish,  party,  was  disgusted  at  the  Cardinal's  predomi- 
nance, and  (1630)  asserted  her  sway  over  L.,  but  it  lasted  for  a 
brief  time,  Richelieu  shortly  afterwards  being  created  duke,  peer, 
and  governor  of  Brittany.  In  1635  L.  established  the  French 
Academy  and  a  royal  printing-press.  Three  years  before,  he 
declared  the  Due  de  Lorraine  a  rebel,  and  Lorraine  subject  to 
the  French  crown.  The  royal  pretensions  to  '  imperial  honour 
as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne '  were  also  pushed  forward  in 
these  years.  Again  L.  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
courage  (1636)  after  the  dissipation  of  the  French  armies  and  the 
threatening  of  Paris  by  the  Spaniards  and  Netherlanders.  In 
1638  he  became  a  father  after  twenty-four  years  of  married  life, 
and  in  1642,  though  in  ill-health,  he  took  the  command  of  an 
army  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  L.  died  May  14,  1643,  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.    He  played  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the 


ruling  of  home  and  foreign  affairs,  but  he  realised  to  the  end 
that  the  policy  of  Richelieu  tended  to  the  greatness  of  his  king- 
dom. It  is  his  most  distinguished  merit  that  in  the  midst  of 
endless  intrigues  he  remained  faithful  to  his  minister.  See 
Richelieu's  Memoires ;  Marius  Topin's  Louis  XIII.  et  Richelieu 
(Par.  1876)  ;  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  iii.  1877). 
— L.  XIV.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  1 6th  Sep- 
tember 1638,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  He  was  poorly  edu- 
cated, owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  he  took  a 
share,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  governed  by  Mazarin 
(q.  v.),  as  his  father  had  been  by  Richelieu.  In  1658  he  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Marie  Mancini,  a  niece  of  Mazarin's,  but  in 
the  following  year  he  signed  the  '  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,'  con- 
demning himself  to  a  marriage  of  state  which  exalted  high  the 
dignity  of  the  French  crown,  only  to  plunge  it  in  the  end  into 
the  troubles  and  disasters  of  the  Succession  War.  He  married 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain  in  1660.  Next  year  Mazarin 
died,  having  previously  instilled  into  L.'s  mind  many  lessons  in 
autocracy,  leaching  him  to  discard  first  ministers  and  favourites, 
and  '  to  cultivate  his  strong  natural  talent  for  dissimulation.'  L. 
at  once  showed  how  he  profited  by  the  advice.  Statesmen  were 
turned  into  chief  clerks,  and  the  king  began  to  plod  through  the 
work  of  government  each  day.  He  threw  aside  Fouquet  and 
advanced  Colbert  to  the  comptroller-generalship  of  finance. 
In  three  years  France  had  peace  ;  and  art,  commerce,  and  the 
French  fleet  sprung  into  importance.  The  taxation  was  lightened 
and  yet  the  royal  treasury  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  nobi- 
lity were  taught  that  the  court  was  the  only  gate  to  preferment, 
and  to  it  they  crowded  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  '  Nec 
pluribus  impar '  was  the  motto  taken  by  L.  when  he  found  him- 
self indeed  the  sole  and  central  influence  in  France.  In  1665 
Philip  IV.  died,  and  L.,  on  the  pretext  that  the  dowry  assigned 
to  his  wife  had  never  been  paid,  and  '  transferring  customs  of 
feudal  lordship  to  the  successor  of  royalty,'  laid  claim  to  Flan- 
ders. Two  campaigns  followed  ;  the  first  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1667,  the  second  in  Franche-Comte  in  1668.  In  both  districts 
the  French  were  victorious,  but  a  league,  known  as  the  Triple 
Alliance,  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  made  L. 
pause.  He  signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  2d  May  1668, 
under  which  he  kept  what  he  had  won  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
gave  up  Franche-Comte.  His  irritation  at  Holland  induced  a 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1672,  when  ic»,ooo  men,  led  by  Turenne 
and  Conde,  marched  against  25,000  men  headed  by  William  of 
Orange.  L.  marched  with  the  French  army.  Five  of  the 
'  Seven  Provinces '  were  overrun  or  paralysed.  The  Dutch  were 
in  despair,  and  sought  peace.  But  the  French  king  insisted  on 
the  establishment  of  Catholicism  and  a  French  Protectorate. 
Despair  at  once  gave  way  to  fiery  indignation.  The  Dutch 
opened  the  Muyden  sluices,  and  put  their  country  under  water. 
Alarmed  by  L.'s  conditions,  a  league  was  made  in  August  1673 
between  the  Emperor,  Kings  of  Spain  and  Denmark,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Due  de  Lorraine.  L.  abandoned  Holland, 
but  reconquered  Franche-Comte.  Not  till  August  10,  1678,  was 
the  Dutch  War  brought  to  a  close  by  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
of  Nimwegen,  which  was  dictated  by  France  at  the  expense  of 
Germany  and  Spain,  Holland  having  become  the  accomplice  of 
L.,  and  Charles  of  England  his  paid  agent.  In  1680  the  city  of 
Paris  voted  to  L.  the  title  of  '  Le  Grand,'  and  preachers,  artists, 
poets,  and  courtiers  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  up  the 
language  of  adulation.  During  these  years  L.  had  attached 
himself  to  several  mistresses,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 
were  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 
In  1683  he  privately  married  Madame  Scarron  (better  known 
as  Madame  de  Maintenon),  who,  though  she  was  never  pub- 
licly acknowledged  as  his  wife,  exercised  immense  influence 
over  him.  'For  two  and  thirty  years, '  says  Kitchin,  'she  was 
lord  of  France.'  The  first  fruits  of  her  bigoted  Catholicism 
were  seen  in  the  system  of  religious  persecution  now  inaugurated. 
The  Jesuits  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  king's  mind,  the 
Jansenists  were  suppressed,  and  against  the  Huguenots,  though 
they  were  quiet  and  industrious  citizens,  an  ordinance  recall- 
ing the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  signed  and  sealed,  1 8th  Octo- 
ber 1685.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Sismondi  that  owing 
to  the  persecution  consequent  upon  the  revocation,  300,000 
Huguenots  left  the  country,  and  carried  their  art  and  industry 
elsewhere.  But  by  1688  William  of  Orange  had  become  the 
moving  spirit  in  a  fresh  coalition — the  League  of  Augsburg, 
which  practically  roused  Europe  against  France.    Not  till  1697, 
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by  the  Treaties  of  Ryswick,  were  England,  Holland,  Spain, 
the  Emperor  and  the  empire  satisfied  that  they  had  curbed  in 
some  measure  the  ambition  of  L.  But  the  peace  France  applauded 
'as  bringing  her  much  needed  rest,  and  as  another  proof  of 
her  monarch's  moderation  and  greatness.'  L.  was  allowed  to 
keep  Strassburg,  but  all  that  he  had  annexed  beyond  Elsass 
since  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen  had  to  be  abandoned.  Besides, 
he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  be 
king  of  England.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  elements 
of  another  great  war  began  to  reveal  themselves.  By  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  the  vacant  throne  fell  to  L.'s  grandson, 
Philippe  of  Anjou.  After  protesting,  however,  to  the  European 
Powers  that  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns  should  never  be 
united,  L.  drew  up  a  patent  securing  to  the  Due  and  his  sons 
all  their  rights  to  the  French  throne,  and  proceeded  to  treat 
Spain  as  if  it  were  a  department  of  his  own  kingdom.  A  great 
alliance  of  the  Powers  followed,  and  in  1 701  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  commenced  between  L.,  the  emperor,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English.  But  since  1660  France  had  been 
gradually  drained  of  resources  till  she  had  reached  the  point  of 
exhaustion.  Half  her  wealth  was  said  to  have  perished,  and 
amidst  the  royal  magnificence  the  people  were  dying  of  starva- 
tion. Not  till  1714  did  the  War  of  Succession  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  after  the  theatre  had  shifted  from  Italy  to  Belgium,  and 
from  Germany  to  Spain,  England  being  Ihe  greatest  gainer  by 
the  contest.  L.'s  ambition  had  conducted  his  country  to  a  pitch 
of  unexampled  misery.  '  There  was  no  credit,  no  revenue,  no 
circulating  medium,  no  freedom  of  commerce. '  Nor  did  religious 
persecution  cease.  It  became  more  terrible  by  the  use  of  lettres 
de  cachet,  and  its  pitiless  indiscrimination  was  shown  (1710)  by 
the  destruction  of  Port  Royal,  which  occasionally  sheltered  the 
Jansenists.  With  age  L.'s  religious  fervour  increased,  and  he 
died  at  Versailles,  ist  September  1715,  in  ecstasies  of  pious 
excitement.  Many  estimates  have  been  made  of  his  character, 
which,  though  it  reckoned  among  its  qualities  selfishness, 
ostentation,  and  deceit,  also  included  firmness  of  purpose, 
an  unwearied  capacity  for  toil,  and  a  belief  in  his  own  des- 
tiny, which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  his  career, 
may  be  said  to  have  amounted  to  greatness.  His  intolerance 
in  religion  was  the  result  of  ignorance  :  '  he  had  the  faith  of  a 
charcoal-burner,  so  ignorant  was  he  of  the  veriest  rudiments  of 
Christianity.'  See  Voltaire's  Sikle  de  L.  XIV. ;  Kitchin's  His- 
tory of  France  (vol.  iii.  1877). — Xi.  XV.,  third  son  of  Louis, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  was  born 
at  Versailles,  15th  Februaiy  1710.  On  his  deathbed  L.  XIV. 
instructed  the  child  to  remember  the  obligations  he  owed  to 
God,  to  try  to  keep  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  to  keep 
down  expenditure  ;  and  in  his  fifth  year  the  crown  came  to 
him.  Whilst  the  regency  was  entrusted  to  Philippe,  Due  de 
Orleans,  Cardinal  Fleuiy  became  the  king's  tutor,  and  Villeroy 
his  governor.  In  1723  L.  was  declared  to  be  of  age.  In  1725 
he  married  Marie  Leczinski,  daughter  of  the  ex-king  of  Poland. 
Through  the  influence  of  Fleury,  the  court  for  a  time  was  regu- 
lated upon  principles  of  economy  and  simplicity,  but  in  1743 
Fleury  died,  and  L.,  who  declared  he  would  thenceforth  have 
no  First  Minister,  handed  over  his  government  '  to  a  series  of 
boudoir  conspiracies  and  female  revolutions  worthy  of  the  most 
degraded  of  oriental  courts.'  First  of  all,  L.  fell  under  the 
spell  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux,  who  stirred  up  his 
ambition  for  arms  until  he  joined  his  army  then  operating  in 
Flanders.  An  illness  overtook  him  at  Metz,  and  as  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dying  his  mistress  was  banished.  He  recovered, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (loth  May  1745), 
where  he  showed  '  plenty  of  spirit  and  bravery.'  The  next 
favourite  of  the  king  was  Madame  d'fitioles,  or,  as  she  was  en- 
titled, de  Pompadour,  under  whose  influence  the  royal  life  was 
devoted  to  the  chase  and  the  salon.  He  declined  to  get  through 
any  business.  'No  magistrate  or  burgher  could  get  audience.' 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  hard  of  access,  hut  his  successor  was  in- 
accessible. By  the  year  1764,  when  Madame  de  Pompadour  died, 
France  had  lost  many  fleets  and  colonies.  To  her  succeeded 
Du  Barry  (q.  v.),  a  woman  of  low  extractions,  with  the  result 
that  a  new  internal  policy  was  adopted,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
being  broken  up,  and  its  members  dismissed.  L.  died  May  10, 
1774.  He  was  the  '  true  destroyer'  of  the  absolute  monarchy 
of  France.  See  Kitchin's  History  of  France  {vol.  iii.  1877). — 
Ii.  XVI.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Versailles, 
August  23,  1754,  married  in  1770  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of 
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Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  May  10, 
1774.  L.  started  his  career  with  the  best  intentions,  and  called 
to  his  councils  Maurepas,  who  intrusted  the  finances  to  Turgot. 
Just  as  Turgot  was  applying  extensive  plans  of  reform,  L.  re- 
called the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which,  consisting  of  nobles, 
lawyers,  and  financiers,  opposed  every  great  change,  and  the 
king  had  to  dismiss  his  ministers  in  1776.  Jacques  Necker 
was  next  appointed  '  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  starved  giant 
Revolution  with  proper  budgets  ;'  but  being  suspected  of  leaning 
towards  a  constitutional  monarchy,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  1781.  Two  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  assistance  to 
America,  republican  ideas  had  become  predominant  in  the  army 
and  among  the  young  nobles.  The  king  drifted  away  from  his 
good  intentions,  and,  under  the  queen's  influence,  the  court  was 
given  up  to  frivolity.  Calonne,  who  succeeded  Necker,  was 
compelled  in  1787  to  suggest  financial  reform;  but  the  king  hav- 
ing called  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  he  was  treated  as  a  traitor 
and  dismissed,  being  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Laurence  de  Brienne. 
In  the  same  year  all  the  Courts  and  Parliaments  of  France  called 
for  the  States-General,  but  L.  showed  no  disposition  to  grant 
constitutional  liberties,  and  did  not  convoke  a  sitting  until  dis- 
tress in  the  country  and  the  absence  of  funds  compelled  him. 
May  5,  1789.  There  then  sat  at  Versailles  291  nobles,  270 
clergy,  and  578  of  the  Third  Estate,  wliich  latter  usurped  the 
chief  power  in  behalf  of  reform.  On  the  23d  June  1789,  L. 
complained  of  their  conduct,  but  made  a  formal  declaration  of 
concessions.  About  the  same  time  the  Bastille  was  destroyed 
by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  '  with  its  fall  fell  the  old  reginte  in 
France.'  On  the  14th  July  L.  made  fresh  concessions  in  the 
Assembly,  and  promised  to  remove  his  troops  from  Paris  and 
Versailles,  the  nobility  took  fright  and  fled,  the  citizens  of  Paris 
were  driven  by  want  to  desperation,  and,  August  6,  1 789,  com- 
pelled L.  to  go  into  imprisonment  at  the  Tuileries.  There  he 
remained  strictly  watched  until  the  20th  of  June  1 791,  when 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  eflbrt  to  escape.  An  amnesty  was 
granted  by  the  Assembly  to  those  concerned  in  the  flight,  and 
freedom  was  restored  to  the  king,  the  Revolution  being  declared 
at  an  end.  The  new  Assembly,  at  first  inclined  to  support 
the  amended  constitution  and  the  king,  became  alarmed  at 
the  autocratic  attitude  of  the  queen  ;  the  emigrant  nobility  and 
the  foreign  sovereigns  prayed  for  new  decrees,  and  forced. the 
ministry  to  resign.  The  defeat  of  French  troops  in  the  Austrian 
war  made  them  suspect  treason,  and  new  insurrections  in  Paris 
were  the  result.  On  the  7th  November  1 792,  it  was  determined 
to  try  the  king  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  llth  and 
26th  of  December  he  appeared  in  person  to  answer  the  cliarge 
of  establishing  his  tyranny  by  destroying  the  liberty  of  the 
French  people.  On  January  i6,  1793,  pressed  by  the  Parisian 
mob,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  387  against  334,  determined 
that  L.  should  be  executed,  and  on  the  21st  January  the  sentence 
was  put  in  force.  L.  was  a  timid,  good-natured  man,  with  no 
will  of  his  own,  who  always  managed  to  do  the  wrong  thing 
during  an  important  crisis,  but  whose  natural  disposition,  had  it 
been  guided  beneficially  from  without,  instead  of  being  dominated 
liy  the  will  of  Marie  Antoinette,  leant  towards  gentleness  and 
peace.  See  the  Histories  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Thiers, 
Michelet,  and  Louis  Blanc  ;  Ernest  Semichon's  Les  Reformes  sous 
Louis  XVI.  (Par.  1876)  ;  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (yq\.  iii. 
1877). — L.  XVIII.  (Louis  Stanislas  Xavier),  younger  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  was  born  at  Versailles,  17th  November  1 755, 
married  (1771)  Marion  Josephine  Louisa,  daughter  of  Victor 
Amadeus  III.  of  Sardinia.  In  1793  he  proclaimed  his  brother's 
eldest  son  King  of  France,  and  two  years  later,  upon  his  death, 
adopted  the  title  for  himself.  As  an  exile  his  wanderings  were 
many,  until  he  settled  down  upon  a  property  in  Bucking- 
hamshire in  1807.  On  the  24th  of  April  1814  L.  landed  at 
Calais  to  assume  the  crown  he  had  so  long  claimed,  and 
made  a  public  entry  into  the  capital  on  May  3d.  He  pledged 
himself  to  constitutional  principles,  maintaining  that  repre- 
sentative government  should  be  carried  out  by  a  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  taxes  should  be  voted  and  imposed 
by  them,  that  ministers  should  be  responsible  and  judges  irre- 
movable, that  liberty  of  worship  and  of  the  press  should  be 
guaranteed,  and  that  civil  and  military  employments  should  be 
open  to  all.  On  the  4th  of  June,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
tlie  new^  charter  was  promulgated,  and  it  remained  for  three 
reigns  the  fundamental  code  of  government  in  France.  After 
Waterloo  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  which  was  now 
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'  more  counter-revolutionary  than  all  Europe,  and  more  royalist 
than  the  king,'  entertained  a  design  for  the  annulment  of  the 
Constitutional  Charter.  L.  dissolved  it  in  September  1816,  and 
a  new  election  returned  a  Parliament  more  moderate  and  in 
harmony  with  popular  feeling,  but  the  assassination  of  the  Due 
de  Berry  in  1820  created  another  reaction  in  favour  of  repressive 
laws  and  arbitrary  prerogative.  In  1823  L.  sent  troops  into 
Spain  to  assist  the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  died  at  Paris, 
September  16,  1824.  L.  was  a  man  of  some  culture,  and  had 
learnt  by  experience  to  be  patient  and  brave  amidst  excitement. 
That  he  did  not  give  to  France  the  constitutional  regime  which 
he  promised  was  less  his  fault  than  his  party's,  as  he  undoubtedly 
perceived  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  rule  in  the  country 
upon  any  conditions  less  binding.  See  M.  Guizot,  Mevwires 
pour  servir  h  1' Hisioire  de  mon  Temps,  and  Du  Bertrand,  Regne 
de  L.  XVII/. 

Louis  d'Or,  an  old  French  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  1640 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  superseded  in  1795  by  the 
twenty  franc  piece.  Formerly  the  L.  d'O.  was  current  all  over 
the  Continent. 

IiOuisia'na,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  298  miles 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  280  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  Arkansas,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  by  Mississippi 
state,  from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by  the  river  of  that  name, 
partly  by  the  Pearl  River,  and  W.  mainly  by  the  Sabine,  separ- 
ating it  from  Texas.  Area,  41,346  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870) 
726,915,  of  whom  36,4210  were  coloured  people.  The  land  slopes 
from  hills  in  the  N.  W.,  240  feet  high,  towards  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf,  and  along  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  is 
protected  by  embankments,  which  are  occasionally  broken 
through  by  floods,  submerging  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 
The  Mississippi  after  receiving  the  Red  River  from  the  N.  W. 
flows  into  the  heart  of  the  state,  which  includes  the  whole  of  its 
delta.  Many  minor  rivers  water  L.,  and  the  coast  is  honey- 
combed with  salt  lakes  (largest,  Pontchartrain),  bayous,  and 
estuaries.  The  chief  formations  are  alluvial  and  diluvial,  the 
deposits  of  the  delta  being  about  60  feet  deep,  and  of  marvel- 
lous fertility.  A  Tertiary  tract  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  contains 
lignite,  coal,  iron,  lead,  gypsum,  and  rock  salt  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  chief  products  of  L.  are  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  figs,  oranges,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  tobacco.  Like  Florida,  L.  is  a  land  of  flowers.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  area  is  too  marshy  for  cultivation,  and  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  lofty  cypress  trees,  festooned  with  Spanish  moss. 
Other  forest  trees  are  ash,  hickory,  black  walnut,  magnolia,  oak, 
chestnut,  acacia,  sycamore,  cedar,  maple,  cotton-wood,  and 
wild  orange.  In  1874  the  yield  of  sugar  was  102,923  hogs- 
heads, and  90,000  hogsheads  of  molasses,  of  cotton,  495,000 
bales;  of  Indian  com,  8,110,000  bushels;  of  rice,  12,007,380 
lbs.;  of  potatoes,  54,000  bushels;  of  tobacco,  35,000  lbs.  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  In  1 875  there  were  75,000  horses  and  mules, 
87,070  milch  cows,  168,650  working  oxen  and  other  cattle, 
63,100  sheep,  and  210,035  hogs.  In  amount  of  commerce  L.  is 
second  only  to  New  York  among  all  the  states.  In  1874  the 
value  of  its  domestic  products  exported  was  $93,478,513;  of 
its  imports,  $14,548,056  ;  while  the  coastwise  and  foreign 
commerce  was  not  far  below  $400,000,000.  In  1875  L.  was 
traversed  by  641  miles  of  railway.  New  Orleans  is  the  capital, 
and  other  towns  are  Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport,  and  Monroe. 
La  Salle,  descending  the  Mississippi  in  1682,  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  giving  it  the  name  L.  It 
•was  settled  by  the  French  in  1699,  relinquished  in  1717,  became 
the  basis  of  John  Law's  gigantic  Mississippi  bubble,  was  secretly 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1 762,  reverted  to  France  by  the 
treaty  Ildefonso  in  1800,  and  was  finally  sold  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
the  United  States  for  60  million  francs,  and  made  a  state  in 
1812.  L.  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  has  since 
been  the  scene  of  much  riot  and  bloodshed,  arising  from  the  dis- 
franchisement of  many  of  those  who  sympathised  with  the  Con- 
federacy, but  still  more  from  the  election  of  negroes  to  the 
legislature,  the  strife  for  power,  and  the  prevalence  of  bribery. 

Louis-Philippe',  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  was  born 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  6th  October  1773,  educated  under  the 
Comtesse  de  Genlis,  adopted  republican  principles  at  the  period 
of  the  first  Revolution,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  in  1790.  On  6th  November  1792  he  was  with 
Dumouriez  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  in  February  1 793  at 


the  bombaidment  of  Maestriclit,  but  in  April  look  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  the  Imperialists.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  L.  joined 
his  sister  in  Switzerland,  travelled  (1795)  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  {1796)  crossed  to  the  United  States  with  his 
two  brothers.  Four  years  later  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Twickenham,  subsequently  at  Palermo,  where  he  married  the 
Princess  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  dis- 
possessed king  of  Naples,  and  in  1814  returned  to  France,  when 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Until  1827  he  lived 
in  retirement,  though  keeping  up  an  intimacy  with  the  Liberal 
leaders.  L.  was  called  to  the  throne  upon  the  abdication  of 
Charles  X.,  August  9,  1830,  accepting  the  charter  under  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  acknowledged.  Notwith- 
standing his  programme  of  constitutional  government  and  peace 
with  foreign  powers,  outbreaks  occurred  at  Paris  and  Lyons 
(1831  and  1834),  and  the  Legitimists  tried  to  provoke  a  war  in 
La  Vendee.  Secret  societies  sprang  up;  and  in  1836,  by  the 
discharge  of  an  '  infernal  machine,'  L.'s  life  was  threatened  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Thereafter  the  '  laws  of  September'  were 
passed,  and  the  stability  of  L.'s  position  became  less  assured, 
owing  to  the  rivalries  of  those  who  had  elected  him.  In  1836 
his  government  was  involved  in  difficulties  through  the  failure  of 
an  expedition  in  Algeria,  and  by  the  appearance  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon at  Strassburg.  The  announcement  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty 
(1840)  roused  universal  indignation  in  France,  and  further 
diminished  L.'s  popularity.  In  the  same  year  Paris  was  forti- 
fied, another  attempt  made  upon  the  king's  life,  and  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  I.  removed  from  St.  Helena.  Misunderstandings 
between  France  and  England,  in  connection  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Society  Islands  and  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
arose  in  1843  and  1846.  In  1847  the  Socialists  were  at  the 
height  of  their  propagandist  activity,  and  their  demand  for 
reform  was  refused  hy  L.  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  (28th 
December).  On  the  22d  of  February  a  revolution  broke  out, 
and  on  the  26th,  L.  with  his  queen  and  party  arrived  at  Harfleur 
en  route  for  England.  L.  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
Claremont,  where  he  died,  26th  August  1850.  See  L.  Blanc, 
Hisioire  de  Dix  Ans  ;  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Histoire  de  la  Chute 
du  roi  Louis- Philippe  (2  vols.  1857)  ;  Guizot's  Memoires,  and 
Boudin's  Histoire  de  Louis- Philippe  (1847).  L.'s  remains  were 
conveyed  from  England  and  interred  in  the  family  burial-place 
at  Dreux,  June  1 876. 

Lou'isville,  the  largest  and  chief  commercial  city  of  Ken- 
tucky, U.S.,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  90  miles  S.W.  of 
Cincinnati.  The  streets,  from  60  to  120  feet  wide,  are  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  and  are  mostly  bordered  with  trees.  The 
business  parts  have  recently  been  much  improved,  and  over  1000 
new  buildings  were  erected  in  the  year  ending  June  1875.  L. 
is  the  centre  of  five  railways,  has  eleven  lines  of  street  railway, 
ninety-eight  churches,  of  which  nineteen  are  Roman  Catholic, 
including  the  cathedral,  many  fine  public  buildings,  three  hospi- 
tals, various  other  charities,  a  public  library  of  70,000  vols.,  four 
theatres  and  an  opera-house,  and  twenty-six  newspapers,  five 
daily  (two  German).  In  education  ranking  next  to  Boston,  it 
has  a  University,  a  Medical  College,  Kentucky  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  eighty-four  public  and  private  schools.  In  1874  the 
value  of  the  business  was  officially  returned  at  .$250,000,000. 
The  staples  are  tobacco  (manufactured  and  in  leaf),  Kentucky 
whiskies,  provisions,  and  breadstuffs.  L.  is  the  fifth  pork-pack- 
ing city  in  the  United  States,  and  its  manufactures  are  iron 
vi'ares,  oak,  sole  leather,  cement,  gas  and  water  pipes,  tobacco, 
malt  liquors,  woollen  goods,  bagging,  farm  implements,  &c. 
Pop.  (1871)  100,753,  (estimated  1876)  "165,984.  Settled  in  1775, 
the  town  was  named  after  Louis  XVI.  ;  it  lent  aid  in  the  War 
of  Independence. 

Lou'le,  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Faro,  is  surrounded  by  a  Moorish  wall,  has  a  ruined 
Moorish  castle,  and  manufactures  baskets  of  aloe  thread.  Pop. 
12,000. 

Louse  {Pedicuhis),  a  genus  of  insects,  by  many  entomologists 
made  the  type  of  a  special  order — that  of  the  Anoplura — char- 
acterised by  the  absence  of  wings,  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
undergo  no  metamorphosis  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  adult 
state,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  suctorial  mouth.  By  other 
authorities  the  genus  is  included  in  the  order  Hemiptera  (q.  v.), 
or  that  represented  by  the  various  kinds  of  bugs.  The  body  is 
large,  and  of  oval  shape,  and  consists  of  nine  segments.  The 
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thorax  is  small,  and  indistinctly  jointed,  and  the  antennse  are 
filiform,  and  five-jointed.  The  eyes  are  simple  and  minute. 
The  tarsi  are  two-jointed,  and  the  terminal  joint  is  hook-like. 
Schiodte  of  Scandinavia  describes  the  manner  in  vvfhich  the  L. 
sucks  blood,  and  states  that  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
pumping  action  of  the  sucking  stomach.  One  of  these  insects 
placed  on  this  observer's  hand  was  watched  in  its  movements. 
'  At  the  top  of  the  head  under  the  transparent  skin,  between 
and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  a  triangular  blood-red 
point  appears,  which  is  in  continual  movement,  expansion  and 
contraction  alternating  with  increased  rapidity.'  The  whole 
digestive  system  is  next  observed  to  be  filled  with  blood  in  this 
manner.  The  modified  labium,  or  lower  lip,  can  be  retracted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  Three  varieties  of  lice  infest  the 
skin  of  man,  the  Pedicuhts  capitis,  P.  corporis,  and  P.  pubis.  The 
first  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  stem  of  the  hairs,  and  is  found 
chiefly  on  children.  Leuwenhoeck  estimated  that  two  females, 
conjomtly,  might  produce  eighteen  thousand  in  two  months. 
P.  corporis  chiefly  infests  adults  and  elderly  persons.  It  is 
larger,  flatter,  and  whiter  than  the  P.  capitis,  and  its  ova  are 
agglomerated  and  deposited  among  the  body-clothes.  The 
insect  causes  extreme  itchiness  of  the  skin  when  it  comes  to 
feed,  and  the  irritation  and  scratching  give  rise  to  papula;,  which 
may  become  pruriginous  and  pustular.  This  disease,  named 
Lousiness  or  Phthiriasis,  has  been  described  by  ancient  and 
modern  medical  authorities. 

Louth  (Irish  Gael.  Lugh  Magh,  '  the  field  of  Lugh '),  the 
smallest  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Armaj;h  and  Carlingford  Lough,  S.  by  Meath 
and  the  Boyne,  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  W.  by  Monaghan 
and  Meath.  Area,  201,601  statute  acres;  pop.  (1871)  70,511. 
It  is  level  and  fertile,  unless  in  the  peninsula  of  Carlingford, 
where  continuations  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  rise  to  a  height 
of  over  1900  feet.  L.  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Dee,  Clyde, 
Fane,  &c.,  is  (1876)  to  the  extent  of  96,980  acres  under  tillage, 
76,037  in  pasture,  4335  in  plantation,  and  24,208  in  waste, 
iDog,  mountain,  &c.  ;  excellent  crops  are  raised  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  &c.  In  1876  L.  had  1 1,202  horses,  39,346 
cows,  47,880  sheep,  and  15,652  pigs.  Dundalk  is  the  capital, 
and  other  towns  are  Drogheda,  L.,  and  Ardee.  The  county, 
which  now  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  was  formed  by 
King  John  in  1210.  It  is  rich  in  remains,  including  sculptured 
crosses  (at  Monaster-boyce),  round  towers,  abbeys,  &c. 

Louth,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Ludd,  at 
the  E.  foot  of  the  Wolds,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lincoln,  and  140 
miles  N.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  parish  church  dating 
from  the  14th  c,  with  a  spire  300  feet  high,  a  grammar  school 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a  new  corn-exchange,  a 
large  carpet  factory,  iron  foundries,  farm  implement  works, 
tanneries,  malthouses,  bone-mills,  lime-kilns,  and  brick-fields. 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs,  and  various  periodical  markets  for 
corn,  fat  stock,  sheep,  and  general  produce.  Pop.  (1871)  10,500. 
In  the  vicinity  are  remains  of  L.  Abbey,  founded  in  1 139. 

Louvain'  (Flem.  Leitven,  Ger.  Lbwen,  from  loo,  '  a  bushy 
height,'  and  veen,  'a  swamp'),  a  city  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  on 
the  Dyle,  15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Brussels  by  rail,  which  was  in 
the  14th  c.  the  capital  of  Brabant,  with  200,000  inhabitants 
(15,000  cloth- weavers),  but  is  now  a  quiet  place,  with  a  pop. 
(1875)  of  32,582.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  town-hall, 
(1448),  and  a  fine  Gothic  church  (St.  Peter's),  also  of  the  15th  c. 
"The  halls  built  in  13 1 7  as  warehouses  for  the  cloth- weavers' 
guild  were  in  1697  given  to  the  University  (founded  1426), 
which  had  in  the  l6th  c.  6000  students,  and  was  held  the  first  in 
Europe.  It  was  suppressed  during  the  French  Revolution,  but 
re-established  in  1817.  L.  has  extensive  brewing,  founding,  and 
dyeing,  and  within  its  district  are  numerous  rice  and  flour  mills, 
the  latter  preparing  220,000,000  lbs.  annually.  A  canal  passing 
Mechlin  connects  it  with  the  Scheldt. 

Lou'viers,  an  old  town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  15 
miles  N.  of  Evreux,  is  the  centre  of  a  cloth-manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Other  industries  are  yarn-spinning  and  the  making  of 
machinery,  cards,  nails,  and  leather.  The  first  cloth  manufac- 
tory in  France  was  established  here  in  1681,  and  the  first  cotton 
factory  in  1789.    Pop.  (1872)  10,189. 

Lou'vois,  Franpois  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de, 

minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  at  Paris,  iSth  January  1639. 
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His  father  was  Chancellor,  and  obtained  for  him  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Louis,  pleased  with  his  young  minister's 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  army  reform,  gave  him  full  scope  for 
his  plans,  and  the  result  was  a  military  organisation  which 
triumphantly  stood  the  test  of  war  in  1667  and  the  following 
years.  It  was  L.  who  negotiated  the  famous  capitulation  of 
Strassburg  to  the  French  in  1 68 1.  Energetic  and  able,  he  was 
yet  vain  and  overbearing,  and,  though  the  right-hand  man  of 
Louis,  was  no  favourite  of  the  people.  Eventually  he  obtained 
almost  absolute  power  over  state  affairs,  and  only  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  prevented  his  making  the  king  his 
slave.  It  was  L.  who  instigated  Louis  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  plunged  France  into  useless  and  prolonged  war. 
Louis,  fearing  yet  obeying  him,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  dismiss 
him  ;  but  ere  this  could  be  done,  the  disgraced  minister  died  of 
apoplexy,  l6th  July  1691.  See  Chanilay's  Memo/res  pour  servir 
cL  r Histoirc  de  F.  M.  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de  L. ;  and  Camilla 
Rousset's  history  of  L.'s  administration  from  original  documents 
(4  vols.  Par.  1861-63). 

Lou'vre.    See  Lantern. 

Lov'at,  Simon  Fraser,  Twelfth  Lord,  bom  at  Urray, 

Ross-shire,  in  1667,  studied  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1694  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Tullibardine  regiment.  On 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  Hugh,  Lord  L.,  in  1 696,  he  claimed  the 
headship  of  the  Fraser  clan,  and,  baffled  in  an  attempted  elope- 
ment with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  kinsman,  forced  a 
marriage  on  her  mother,  the  dowager  Lady  L.  Outlawed  for 
this  offence,  he  fled  to  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  whence 
in  1703  he  returned  to  Scotland  on  a  Jacobite  mission.  Having 
discharged  this,  by  disclosing  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  the 
details  of  a  real  or  fictitious  plot,  he  hastened  back  to  Paris,  was 
seized  and  sent  to  the  Bastille,  only  obtaining  his  liberty  in  1 708 
by  entering  the  Jesuit  college  at  St.  Omer.  Back  again  in  Scot- 
land in  1715,  he  recovered  his  forfeited  lands  and  title  by  an  oppor- 
tune espousal  of  the  Planoverian  cause,  to  lose  them  again  in  the 
'45,  when,  sending  his  eldest  son  to  join  the  Pretender,  and  him- 
self remaining  inactive,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  arrested,  tried 
by  his  peers,  March  7,  1747,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
April  9.  See  Hill  Burton's  Lives  of  Lord  L.  ami  Duncan  Forbes 
ofCulloden  (Lond.  1847). 

Love- Apple.    See  Tomato. 

Love-Bird,  the  name  given  to  several  species  of  smaller  Psit- 
tacidcB  or  parrots,  from  the  affection  which  they  seem  to  display 
towards  each  other.  A  comm  n  species  is  Swindem's  L.-B. 
{Psittacula  Swinderniand),  which  attains  a  length  of  4  or  5 
inches.  The  colour  is  a  light  green  on  the  head  and  body.  The 
neck  is  encircled  by  a  black  ring,  a  yellow  tint  appearing  below 
the  latter.  The  tail  shows  scarlet  and  bhack  hues.  The  L.-B. 
is  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world  generally.  It  is 
readily  domesticated,  and  becomes  exceedingly  tame. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  a  Cavalier  poet,  son  of  Sir  William  L., 

was  born  in  Kent,  1618,  and  educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford.  A  zealous  Royalist,  and  a  favourite 
at  court,  he  became  a  colonel  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  imprisoned 
(1642)  for  presenting  petitions  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the 
king's  restitution.  In  1646  he  served  in  the  French  army,  and 
was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  News  of  his  death  caused  Lucy 
Sacheverell,  the  Lucasta  {lux  casta,  'chaste  light'),  who  gave 
her  name  to  his  published  volume  of  poems,  to  marry  another  ; 
and  L.,  disconsolate  and  penniless,  for  his  fortune  was  squan- 
dered in  the  king's  service,  died  miserably  in  Shoe  Lane,  Lon- 
don, 1658.  One  of  his  songs,  written  while  in  prison,  contains 
the  famous  stanza  beginning — 

'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  b.irs  a  cige. ' 

Besides  the  poems  already  referred  to,  published  in  1649,  L. 
wrote  77/1?  Scholar,  a  comedy,  and  The  Soldier,  a  tragedy.  See 
Poems  of  L.,  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (Lond.  Smith,  1864I. 
For  the  best  selections  from  the  poems  of  L.  and  his  contempo- 
raries, see  Morley's  The  King  and  the  Commons  {Bayurd  series). 

Lov'er,  Samuel,  an  Irish  novelist  and  song-writer,  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  1 797.  He  was  originally  a  successful  miniature 
painter,  and  became  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Society 
of  Arts.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham  yrere 
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among  his  sitters.  His  first  literary  work  of  importance  was 
Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  (1832,  2d  series  1834).  In  1837 
lie  removed  to  London,  where  he  produced  his  Irish  Sketches  in 
2  vols.  In  1839  he  published  Songs  and  Ballads,  including  Rory 
O'More,  Molly  Bawn,  The  AngeVs  Whisper,  &c.,  several  of 
which  he  afterwards  expanded  into  tales  and  operas.  The  amus- 
ing and  vastly  popular  Handy  Andy  appeared  in  1842,  and  the 
Treasure  Trove  in  1844,  both  illustrated  by  himself.  About  this 
time  he  gave  in  London  a  series  of  performances  called  '  Irish 
Evenings,'  successfully  continued  in  the  provinces  and  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  1 848  a  second  entertainment  founded  on  his  Ame- 
rican experiences.  He  compiled  the  Lyrics  of  Ireland  in  1858, 
and  published  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems  in  1859.  He  died 
July  6,  1868.  L.  had  genuine  lyrical  power,  and  few  writers 
have  more  happily  illustrated  the  bright  and  genial  side  of  Irish 
character.  His  Life  and  Unpublished  Works,  by  Bayle  Bernard, 
appeared  in  1874. 

Lo'vicz,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
Bzura,  45  miles  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw  by  rail.  It  has  six  great 
horse  fairs,  and  was  long  a  residence  of  the  Polish  primates. 
Near  it  is  the  fine  old  castle  of  Nieborov.    Pop.  6136. 

Low  Archipelago,  or  Paumo'tas,  an  archipelago  of 
seventy-eight  small  coral  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific,  the  centre  of 
the  group  being  in  19°  S.  lat.,  141°  E.  long.  Their  total  area  is 
4125  sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  only  8000.  The  islands  were  dis- 
covered by  De  Quiros  in  1606,  and  France  established  a  protec- 
torate over  them  in  1846.  An  active  pearl  shell  fishery  is  carried 
on  around  them. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  an  English  lieutenant-general,  was 
bom  at  Galway,  Ireland,  28th  July  1769,  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  the  first  governor  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  car- 
ried to  London  the  news  of  Napoleon's  abdication.  He  was 
the  governor  of  St.  Helena  during  Napoleon's  captivity,  and  his 
conduct  towards  the  illustrious  exile  has  been  commented  on 
with  undue  severity  by  French  writers.  In  1825  he  was  made 
military  commander  of  Ceylon,  and  in  1830  published  a  defence 
(in  French)  of  his  conduct  at  St.  Helena.  He  died  in  London, 
loth  July  1844.  A  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  compiled  from  L.'s  journal  and  letters,  appeared  in  3 
vols.  1853. 

Lowe,  The  Right  Hon.  Robert,  M.P. ,  was  born  at  Bingham 
(181 1),  educated  at  Winchester  and  University  College,  Oxford, 
elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen  (1835),  called  to  the  bar  (1842),  and 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  took  a  distinguished  position  as 
lawyer  and  politician.  In  1852  he  was  returned  to  the  English 
parliament  for  Kidderminster,  became  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control  the  same  year.  Paymaster- General  (1855),  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Board  (1859),  when  he  was  elected 
member  for  Calne.  L.  took  up  strong  ground  against  the 
Reform  Bill  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1 867,  and  a  published  volume  of  his 
speeches  during  that  and  the  previous  session  remains  the  most 
caustic  and  trenchant  body  of  argument  urged  against  the 
measure.  In  1868  L.  was  returned  for  the  university  of  London, 
and  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government.  His  budget  for  187 1,  recommending  a  new  scale  of 
succession  duties  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches, 
was  one  of  the  most  immediately  unpopular  in  the  record  of 
English  finance.  Both  suggestions  had  to  be  recalled.  In  1873 
L.  was  made  Home  Secretary,  but  went  into  opposition  with 
his  party  in  1874.  L.  has  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh.  Since  the  return  to  power  of  the  Con- 
servative Government,  he  has  delivered  many  speeches  showing  a 
formidable  power  of  critical  acumen,  and  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  upon  Owen's  College  and  the  Gothen- 
burg system.  L.,  though  a  finished  classical  scholar,  is  never 
weary  of  decrying  the  utility  of  classics  ;  and  as  a  statesman  has 
impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  the  influence  of  a  shrewd  and  dis- 
cerning intellect  by  a  disagreeable  brusqueness  of  demeanour 
and  a  total  want  of  tact. 

Low'ell,  James  Russell,  an  American  poet  and  essayist, 
bom  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  February  22,  1819,  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Boston,  soon,  however,  renouncing  everything  in  favour  of 
literature.  In  1841  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
A  Year's  Life,  in  1 844  another  collection  of  Poems,  in  1845 


Conversations  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets,  in  1848  a  third  series 
of  Poems,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  A  Fcible  for  Critics,  and 
the  Biglow  Papers.  The  latter,  written  in  Yankee  dialect, 
from  first  page  to  last  sparkling  with  sarcasm  and  pungent 
humour,  were  attacks  upon  the  upholders  of  slavery,  written 
in  the  heat  of  war.  Several  years  after  he  attempted  a  second 
series  of  Biglow  Papers,  but  confesses  that  by  failure  he  for 
the  fir.^t  time  understood  what  inspiration  is.  In  1855  L. 
succeeded  Longfellow  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Harvard  Colle;,'e.  He  produced  Fireside  Travels  (1864), 
Under  the  Wilimvs  (l868).  The  Cathedral  (1869),  and  two 
volumes  .of  delightful  essays  entitled  Among  j/iy  Books  (1870, 
second  series  1876).  He  edited  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (1857- 
62),  and  the  North  American  Review  (1863-72).  While  in 
this  country  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  C.L.  from  Oxford, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  (1872-74).  In  1877 
he  was  appointed  United  States  minister  at  Madrid.  L. 
writes  usually  with  sustained  freedom  and  vigour  ;  some- 
times, however,  descending  to  commonplace,  and  occasionally 
to  bombast.  His  poems  are  stronger,  and  more  dramatic  in 
style  than  those  of  Longfellow  ;  but  he  does  not  possess  the 
fine  sense  of  beauty  of  form  and  the  purity  of  language  that 
characterize  his  brother-poet.  He  is  a  thoughtful,  careful  prose 
writer.  Probably  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  he  is  too  much 
of  a  critic  ever  to  be  a  great  poet. 

Lowell,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Merrimack, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord  River,  26  miles  N.W.  of  Boston 
by  rail.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  the  converging  point  of  six  railways,  and  had 
(1876)  twelve  incorporated  manufacturing  companies,  with  a 
capital  of  $16,000,000,  80  mills,  678,521  spindles,  15,189  looms, 
employing  10,000  women  and  6000  men,  and  producing  per 
week  2,660,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  60,000  of  woollen  cloth, 
37,000  of  carpeting,  2500  shawls,  and  16,800  dozens  of  hosiery. 
There  are  also  eleven  private  companies  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  textiles,  besides  extensive  iron  and  engineering  works. 
L.  has  twenty-six  churches,  two  hospitals,  two  public  libraries, 
various  benevolent  institutions,  three  daily  and  four  weekly 
newspapers.  A  system  of  public  waterworks  was  completed  in 
1873  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.    Pop.  (1870)  40,928. 

Low'estoft  (Dan.  'the  place  of  the  beacon-fire '),  the  most 
easterly  town  of  England,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Waveney,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Norwich,  and  16  S.  of  Yarmouth 
by  rail.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  has  an  esplanade 
and  a  good  harbour  formed  by  two  piers,  600  and  400  yards 
respectively,  each  supporting  a  lighthouse.  There  are  oil  and 
flour-mills,  and  shipbuilding  yards,  but  the  great  industry  is  the 
mackerel,  sole,  and  especially  the  herring  fishery.  In  1875  there 
entered  the  port  751  vessels  of  96,214  tons,  and  cleared  193  of 
19,115  tons.  Pop.  (1871)  15,246.  a^t 'iidXVs  Great  Yarmouth 
and  L.  (1866). 

Lowth,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Hebraist,  bom 
at  Buriton,  Hants,  November  27,  1710,  passed  from  Winches- 
ter to  New  College,  Oxford  (1730),  took  his  M.A.  (1737), 
and  as  Professor  of  Poetry  (1741)  delivered  his  De  Sacrd  Poesi 
Hebraorutn  Prcelectiones  (Oxf.  1753  ;  Eng.  trans.  1787  ;  Ger. 
1793  ;  French,  1812),  of  which  Moses  Mendelssohn  published  a 
full  analysis  in  hxs  Bibliothek  der  schbnen  Wissenscha/ten  (ly^S). 
Successively  rector  of  Ovington  in  Hants,  archdeacon  of  Win- 
chester (1750),  and  rector  of  E.  Woodhay  (1753),  L.  received 
a  doctor's  degree  from  the  university  of  Oxford  (1754),  and  from 
Lord  Hartington  the  bishopric  of  Limerick,  which  he  exchanged 
for  a  prebend  of  Durham  and  the  living  of  Sedgefield.  Made 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1766,  he  was  translated  to  Oxford  in 
the  same  year,  and  to  London  in  1777,  and  died  at  Fulham, 
November  3,  1 787.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  William  of 
Wykeham  (1738),  A  New  Translation  of  Isaiah  (1778;  Ger. 
trans.  1779-81),  &c.  See  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
and  other  Remains  of  Bishop  L.  (Lond.  1834). 

Lozodrom'ic  Line  is  a  curve  which  cuts  every  member  of  a 
system  of  lines  of  curvature  of  a  given  surface  at  the  same  angle. 
A  ship  sailing  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  describes 
such  a  line  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle.  In 
Mercator's  Projection  (q.  v.)  the  L.  lines  are  evidently  straight. 

Loy'alty  Islands,  a  group  of  five  thickly- wooded  coral 
islands  in  the  S.  Pacific,  to  the  12.  of  New  Caledonia,  lying  be- 
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tween  20°-22°  S.  Lit.,  and  167°- 1 69°  E.  long.  The  largest 
island,  Lifu,  measures  37  miles  by  15,  and  the  area  of  the  whole 
group  is  1354  sq.  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  Melanesians,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  have  long  laboured  among  them. 
The  L.  I.  belong  to  France.  ' 

Loy'ola,  Ignatius,  properly  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Kicalde.  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  belonged  to  the 
house  of  L. ,  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Spain,  and  was  born 
in  1491.  Educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  Inigo  was  deeply 
imbued  witli  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  thirst  for  renown 
in  the  profession  of  arms.  He  also  displayed  from  his  earliest 
years  great  religious  fervour,  but  the  circumstance  that  directed 
the  whole  of  the  intense  ardour  and  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
of  his  character  into  a  reHgious  channel  was  his  being  severely 
wounded  in  both  legs  at  the  defence  of  Pampeluna  (1521),  of 
which  wounds  he  was  never  completely  cured.  Deeply  versed 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry  from  his  boyhood,  he  now  in  his 
confinement  devoured  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  of  Christ,  and 
his  naturally  sensitive  feelings  being  spiritualised  by  his  illness 
and  excited  by  his  reading,  he  believed  himself  to  be  inspired  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  to  vie  with  them  in  their  austerity 
and  self-denial.  And  the  more  the  conviction  grew  that  he 
could  never  again  shine  in  military  service,  the  clearer  did  the 
idea  become,  and  the  stronger  the  resolve,  that  he  would  be  a 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fight  under  his  banner.  As  soon  as 
he  was  able  he  left  his  home,  and  repairing  to  Montserrat,  hung 
up  his  arms  before  an  image  of  the  virgin,  resolved  to  achieve 
renown  like  that  of  the  saints  he  admired.  Being  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  this  time  by  a  sense  of  sin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
severest  penances;  but  besides  finding  these  beyond  his  strength 
to  endure,  he  felt  that  they  did  not  bring  him  peace,  or  only  for 
short  intervals,  so  that  he  concluded  he  was  alternately  under  the 
influence  of  a  good  and  of  a  bad  spirit.  One  day  the  conviction 
came  to  him  like  waking  from  a  dream,  that  the  torments  he 
felt  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life  were  assaults  of  Satan,  and  he 
determined  to  yield  to  them  no  more.  He  was  further  com- 
forted by  other  visions  he  had,  namely  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Creation,  of  the 
God  and  the  man  in  the  host,  &c.  After  a  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
on  his  return  to  Spain  (1524)  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and 
attempting  to  teach  others  and  get  them  to  join  him  in  his  spiri- 
tual exercises.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  enjoined  by 
the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca  to  study  theology  for 
four  years  before  trying  to  expound  points  of  doctrine,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  acquire  that  education  which,  although  an 
interruption  to  his  plans  at  the  time,  was  doubtless  the  means 
of  rendering  his  work  and  his  fame  really  permanent.  At  Paris  he 
founded  the  Order  of  Jesus  (See  Jesuits),  with  which  the  rest  of 
his  life  is  identified.  He  died  31st  July  1556,  and  was  canonised 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  See  Genelli's  Life  of  St.  Ignatius 
(luig.  trans.  1S71)  ;  Ranke'sZ)/^  ifyw. /"a^J/^  (Eng.  trans.  1S47). 

IiOz'enge,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  sub-ordinary,  being  a  four-sided 
diamond-shaped  figure  less  elongated  than  the  Fusil  (q.  v.). 
The  field  is  lozcngy  when  divided  into  such  figures  by  crossed 
diagonal  lines. 

liOzenges.  The  following  are  the  L.  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia :  tannic  acid,  bismuth,  catechu,  iron,  ipecacuanha, 
morphia,  opium,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

liOZfere',  a  department  of  France,  surrounded  by  the  depart- 
ments Cantal,  Haute  Loire,  Ardeche,  Gard,  and  Aveyron.  Area, 
1996  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  135,190  (many  Protestants).  L.  is 
highly  mountainous.  In  the  S.  E.  are  the  Cevennes,  separated  by 
the  Tarn  from  the  Monts  de  la  Lozere  (Signal  de  Finiel,  5582 
feet),  which  gave  the  department  its  name,  the  Monts  de  la 
Margeride  (highest  point,  4569  feet),  occupying  the  N.  E.,  and 
extending  into  Haute  Loire,  the  Monts  d'Aubrac  (Champ  de  la 
Roche,  4359  feet)  on  the  N.  W.  Most  of  these  are  volcanic,  and 
rich  in  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  antimony.  The  N.  is 
drained  by  the  Truyere,  and  the  N.  E.  by  the  Allier,  which  for 
18J  miles  is  the  E.  lioundary.  Vines,  mulberry,  olive,  and  chest- 
nut trees  are  cultivated,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  unsuited  for 
tillage.  Wool  and  cattle  from  the  hill  pastures  are  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.    The  chief  town  is  Mende. 

Lubb'ock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.B..S.,  &c.,  was  bom 

in  London,  April  30,  1834.   Hy  profession  he  is  a  banker,  and  has 
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been  for  several  years  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  London  Bankers. 
In  1865  and  1868  he  contested  West  Kent  unsuccessfidly  in 
the  Liberal  interest,  but  in  1870  was  returned  for  Maidstone. 
Though  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  certain  financial  and 
educational  measures,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  man  of  science  that  he  is 
generally  known.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Ethnological 
and  Entomological  Societies,  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
and  of  the  Royal  and  Liiinsean  Societies.  As  an  author,  he  is 
widely  known  through  his  Frehistoric  Times,  as  Illustrated  by 
Ancient  Remains,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern 
Savages  (3d  ed.  1870),  The  Origin  of  Civilisation,  and  the  Primi- 
tive Condition  of  Man  (1870),  The  Origin  and  Metamorphosis  of 
Insects  (1874),  and  On  British  Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  Insects  (1874),  besides  his  Monograph  of  the  Thysanura 
and  Collembola,  and  over  fifty  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  various  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Lii'beck  (?  Slav.  '  the  place  of  the  linden  tree,'  or  '  of  the 
beloved'),  a  small  free-state  in  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  the 
city  of  L.,  with  the  surrounding  district,  and  some  scattered 
portions  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  Area,  109  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1875),  56,912  (chiefly  Protestants).  By  the  revised  con- 
stitution of  1851  L.  is  governed  by  a  senate  of  14  life  members 
and  a  municipality  of  120  chosen  for  six  years.  The  Budget 
for  1876  shows  a  revenue  and  expenditure  equal  to  128,838  ; 
debt  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  240,667.  L.,  with  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  furnishes  two  infantry  regiments  of  the  Imperial 
army.  It  entered  the  ZoUverein  May  15th,  1868,  and  in  1871 
the  German  Empire. — The  free-town  of  L.  lies  on  the  river 
Trave,  9  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Travemiinde,  and  37  N.E.  of 
Hamburg  by  rail.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  town  with  three 
suburbs  and  four  gates,  yet  the  streets  are  wide,  especially 
Konigstrasse  and  Breitestrasse.  Prominent  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  Marienkirche  (1304),  with  spires  409  feet  high  ;  the  Ca- 
thedral, founded  by  Heinrich  the  Lion  in  1 173,  completed  1334, 
with  towers  394  ft.  high;  the  Jacobikirche  (14th  c.) ;  Peters- 
kirche  (1300)  ;  Katherinenkirche,  with  rich  art  treasures  ;  and 
the  Rathhaus,  with  the  archives  of  the  Hansa.  L.  has  numerous 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  public  library  of 
50,000  vols.  The  industries,  chiefly  manufactures  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  leather,  beer,  and  brandy,  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant, but  the  trade,  especially  with  the  Baltic  ports,  is  exten- 
sive. In  1876  there  entered  the  ports  of  L.  and  Travemiinde 
2537  vessels,  of  436,100  tons;  cleared  2520,  of  433.900  tons. 
The  chief  imports  are  iron,  coal,  soda,  corn,  butter,  wood,  tar, 
linseed,  hemp,  wines  and  spirits.  These  amounted  in  1875 
to  ;^9,72i,8oo,  and  the  exports  to  ;,r8,oi5,8oo.  Pop.  (1875) 
44,799.  L.,  which  first  appears  under  the  Wendish  Prince  Gotts- 
chalk  (1043-66),  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  1 143  by 
Adolf  II.,  Count  of  Holstein,  who  gave  it  up  to  Heinrich  the  Lion 
in  1 158.  In  1226  it  was  declared  a  free-town  by  Friedrich  II., 
after  which  it  became  the  head  of  the  Hansa.  Its  power  and 
wealth  decreased  greatly  from  the  l6th  c,  and  suffered  severely 
from  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Taken  and  sacked  by  the  French, 
6th  Nov.  1806,  it  bore  their  oppressive  rule  till  1813,  when  it 
was  liberated  by  Bernadotte.  See  Becker,  Ceschichte  der 
Stadt  L.  (3  vols.  17S3-1805)  ;  Urkundcnbuch  der  Stadt  L.  (4 
vols.  1854-70). 

Lublin  (Slav.  '  the  place  of  the  linden  tree '),  a  Russian 
government  in  the  S.E.  of  the  old  province  of  Poland,  between 
the  Bug  and  Vistula.  Area,  6260  sq.  miles;  pop.  ( I S70)  659,483. 
It  is  watered  mainly  by  the  Wieperz,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula, 
is  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  covered  in  the  N.  with  dense  forests. 
The  chief  products  are  hemp  and  flax,  and  at  Irena  are  great 
iron  works. — L.,  the  capital,  on  the  Bistriz,  in  the  midst  of 
marshes,  96  miles  S.E.  of  Warsaw.  It  is  the  most  important 
town  of  Poland  next  to  Warsaw,  with  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  c, 
eleven  churches,  a  priest's  college,  two  hospitals,  a  fine  town- 
house,  a  national  theatre,  woollen  and  linen  factories,  and  a 
trade  in  cloth,  grain,  and  Hungarian  wine.  There  are  three 
ye.trly  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  a  month.  Pop.  (1870)  20,789, 
of  whom  half  are  Jews. 

Luca'nus.    See  Stagbeetle. 

Luca'nus,  M.  Annseus,  son  of  Annaeus  Mela,  a  Roman 
knight,  and  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  was  bom  at 
Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain,  A.D.  39.  He  was  brought,  when 
very  young,  to  Rome,  where  he  received  instruction  in  plnlo- 
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sophy  and  literature.  The  Emperor  Nero  raised  him  to  the 
offices  of  quaestor  and  augur  ;  but  the  increasing  poetical  reputa- 
tion of  L.  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant,  who  forbade  the 
poet  to  recite  his  productions  in  public.  L.  took  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero's  life,  and  on  its  detection  stained 
his  name  by  turning  informer,  and  by  denouncing  his  own 
mother.  Notwithstanding  his  base  betrayal  of  his  accomplices, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  on  which  he  ordered  his  veins  to 
be  opened,  and  died  A.D.  65,  repeating  his  own  description  of  a 
soldier  expiring  from  his  wounds.  L.  is  the  most  eminent  epic 
poet  of  the  silver  age,  and  next  to  Virgil  in  Latin  literature. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  but  his  only  extant  poem 
is  the  Pharsalia,  an  epic  in  ten  books,  the  last  of  which  is  im- 
perfect. Its  subject  is  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  and  it  details,  in  chronological  order,  the  events  of  that 
struggle  from  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  to  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Fharsalia  has  been  extravagantly  lauded,  and 
unduly  depreciated.  The  pedantry,  affectation,  and  turgidity 
by  which  it  is  marred  are  only  too  apparent ;  its  learning, 
vigour,  lucidity,  and  originality,  however,  prove  that  with 
longer  life  the  poet  would  have  done  work  worthier  of  his 
powerful  genius.  Among  modern  editions  of  L.  may  be  men- 
tioned Weber  (3  vols.  1821-31),  and  Weisse  (1835).  The  best 
English  translation  is  by  Rowe. 

Lucame',  or  Lucayne'  (Fr.  lucarne,  from  Lat.  lucerna)  in 
architecture,  a  Dormer  (q.  v.)  or  garret  window. 

liUCc'a,  a  former  duchy  in  N.  Italy,  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  modem  province  of  the  same  name,  and  lying  between  Tus- 
cany, Modena,  Nassa,  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Area,  576  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  (1874)  280,399.  The  duchy  founded  by  the  Lom- 
bards became  independent  in  1055,  passed  again  under  a  duke 
(the  famous  Castruccio  Castracani)  in  1327,  and  later  (1370)  was 
formed  into  a  republic.  With  Tuscany  it  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  i860.  The  country  is  singularly  fertile, 
yielding  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  is  better  cultivated 
than  is  usual  in  Italy.  The  Lucchesi  contribute  largely  to  the 
itinerant  class  throughout  Europe. 

Lucca,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  L. ,  N.  Italy,  in  a  fine 
plain  on  the  Serchio,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Pisa  by  rail.  It  is  girt 
by  well-preserved  fortifications,  and  has  a  cathedral  of  S.  Mar- 
tin's, in  Romanesque  style,  built  1060-70,  restored  and  adorned 
with  a  rich  fagade  by  Guidetto  in  1204.  Several  other  build- 
ings (S.  Frediano,  Palazzo  Pubblico,  &c.)  are  important  speci- 
mens of  middle  age  architecture.  Matteo  Civitali  (1435-1501), 
one  of  the  most  graceful  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance,  produced 
many  of  his  finest  works  here.  L.  I'industriosa  is  noted  for  its 
silk  industry,  introduced  from  Sicily  in  the  14th  c.  It  has  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  oriental  fez,  linens,  cottons, 
paper,  and  glass.  L.  isjsupplied  with  water  by  a  splendid  aque- 
duct of  452  arches,  3  miles  long,  erected  1823-34.  About  15 
miles  N.,  in  a  hilly  district,  are  the  celebrated  mineral  baths  of 
L.,  with  springs  varying  from  86°  to  129°  F.  Pop.  (1874)68,204. 
The  Roman  Ltcca,  and  an  important  municipium,  L.  was  the  scene 
of  a  conference  between  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  B.C.  56. 

Luce'na  (Basque,  Lucea,  '  the  long  town '),  a  town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Cordova,  in  a  romantic  hill  region,  45  miles  S.E. 
of  Cordova.  It  is  famed  for  its  horses  and  apricots.  Here 
Boabdil,  King  of  Grenada,  was  captured,  21st  April  1483. 
Pop.  13,100. 

Luce'ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  on  a  lofty 
plain,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Foggia.  It  has  a  Romanesque  cathedral, 
ruins  of  a  medieval  castle,  a  valuable  library,  and  many  rare 
antiquities.  Its  trade  is  in  agricultural  products.  Pop.  (1874) 
14,014.  The  ancient  Luceria,  regarded  as  the  key  of  Apulia, 
and  first  heard  of  during  the  Samnite  wars,  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  314,  and  had  temples  of  Apollo,  Ceres,  Hercules,  &c. 

Lucerne'' (Ger.  Luzern),  a  central  Swiss  canton,  bounded  N. 
by  Aargon,  S.  by  Unterwalden,  W.  by  Bern,  and  E.  by  Schwyz 
and  Tug.  Area,  587  sq.  miles;  pop.  {1870)  132,338.  It  is 
mainly  mountainous,  reaching  a  height  of  7040  feet  on  the  S. 
border,  and  is  watered  by  the  Reuss,  Wigger,  &c.,  enclosing  the 
lakes  Sempach,  Baldega,  and  the  upper  part  of  L.  One-fifth 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forest,  and  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile.  L.  carries  on  more  cattle-rearing  than  any  other  Swiss 
canton,  having  as  many  as  2100  cattle  for  every  21  sq.  miles. 
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The  inhabitants,  though  Teutonic,  mainly  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  there  being  only  3823  Protestants.  L.  sends 
seven  members  to  the  National  Council,  and  is  governed  internally 
by  a  Great  Council  of  100  members.  See  Pfyffer,  Der  Canton 
Luzern  (2  vols.  St.  Gall,  1857-59). 

Lake  of  L.  (Ger.  VierwaldstdUer-See,  '  lake  of  the  four  forest 
cantons'),  is  bounded  by  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schviryz,  and  L., 
is  of  irregular  shape,  25  miles  long  from  L.  to  Fliielen,  and  15 
wide  from  the  extremities  of  the  inlets  Alpnach  and  Kiissnacht. 
Other  inlets  are  the  bays  of  L.  and  Buochs  and  Lake  of  Uri ; 
the  greatest  depth  is  510  feet.  The  Reuss  flows  through  the 
lake,  which  receives  several  smaller  rivers.  L.  lies  between  the 
Rigi  and  Pilatus,  and  has  magnificent  scenery. 

Lucerne,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  L.,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Reuss,  where  it  leaves  the  lake  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Ziirich  by  rail.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  and  nine  watch  towers  dating  from  1385,  and 
the  river  is  spanned  by  four  bridges,  adjoining  one  of  which 
stands  the  picturesque  old  Wasserthurm,  containing  the  archives, 
and  (according  to  tradition)  giving  name  to  the  town  from  having 
been  a  lighthouse  {lucerna).  L.  has  a  hof-kirche  of  the  17th  c. 
■with  a  famous  organ  ;  the  Lion  of  L.,  a  monument  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  erected  (1821)  in  memory  of  26  officers  and  760  soldiers  of 
the  Swiss  guard  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  loth  August 
1792  ;  one  of  the  chief  Swiss  arsenals,  a  town-hall  with  fine  carved 
work  of  date  1605.  There  is  some  industry  in  silks,  cottons, 
gloves,  flax,  hemp,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  14,524. 

Lucerne,  is  a  well  known  and  important  fodder  plant, 
botanically  distinguished  as  Medicago  sativa,  though  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  a  form  of  M.  falcaia,  in- 
duced by  long  cultivation.  It  is  common  through  Europe,  has 
now  become  naturalised  in  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Australia,  &c.  L.  is  not  only  early  in  its  growth,  but  quick 
in  its  vegetation  through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  and  is 
capable  of  withstanding  unimpaired  the  autumn  frosts,  thus 
affording  four  good  cuttings  between  May  and  November. 
Horses  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  suits  them  either  mixed  or  alone. 
It  requires  a  deep  soil,  and  if  rich  and  calcareous  so  much  the 
better.  The  far  penetrating  roots  render  the  plant  particularly 
fit  for  fixing  embankments,  or  hindering  the  washing  away  of 
soil  subject  to  occasional  inundations. 

Lu'cia,  St.,  one  of  the  British  W.  India  Islands,  in  the  Wind- 
ward division  of  the  Caribbees,  lying  between  St.  Vincent  and 
Martinique.  Area,  248  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  31,610,  of  whom 
only  837  are  whites.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  rising  to  a  height 
of  3000  feet  in  luxuriantly  wooded  mountains,  and  is  famed  for 
its  rich  romantic  scenery.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  there 
are  many  poisonous  insects  and  serpents.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  A  great  increase  is  perceptible  in 
the  agricultural  industry.  In  1861  the  planters  numbered  413, 
and  in  1871,  as  many  as  l2lo.  The  increase  in  the  class  has 
mainly  arisen  from  field-hands  purchasing  small  parcels  of  land, 
and  acquiring  cattle  or  wind  sugar-mills.  A  third  of  the  crop 
for  1870  was  raised  by  these  petty  proprietors.  In  1874  the 
total  exports  amounted  to  ;^I46,858,  the  imports  to  ;^i33,oo6; 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  was  28,647, 
exclusive  of  coasting  trade.  In  the  same  year  the  revenue  was 
^1^^21,131,  the  expenditure ;^24, 268,  and  the  public  debt;^i8,ooo. 
Capital,  Castries,  with  3500  inhabitants. 

Lu'cian  was  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene  in 
Syria,  about  120  a.d.  His  parents  were  in  poor  circumstances. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  who  was  a  statuary,  but,  having 
been  severely  beaten  for  breaking  a  marble  tablet,  ran  away  home. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  after  wandering  for  some 
time  in  Ionia,  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch.  Thereafter 
he  travelled  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric  through  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  when  about  forty  years 
of  age.  He  seems  now  to  have  become  engrossed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  those  numerous  witty  attacks  on  the  religion  and  philo- 
sophy of  his  time,  to  which  he  owes  his  fame  ;  but  he  still 
indulged  his  love  of  travel  by  visiting  Achaia  and  Ionia,  and  also 
Paphlagonia,  where  he  endeavoured  to  expose  the  false  oracle  of 
the  impostor  Alexander,  who  in  revenge  made,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, an  attack  upon  his  life.  In  his  old  age,  he  was  appointed, 
probably  by  the  Emperor  Commodus,  procurator  of  part  of 
Egypt.    No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statement  of  Suidas, 
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that  L.  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a  punishment  for  his 
impiety  ;  and  Gesner's  demonstration  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  Pldlopatris  frees  him  from  the  charge  of  apostasy.  His  un- 
sparing critical  spirit,  and  his  relations  to  the  old  heathenism  and 
to  the  Christian  faith  are  well  represented  in  Landor's  Imaginary 
Conversation  between  L.  and  Tirnoth/iis.  The  writings  of  L. 
have  been  classed  under  the  following  seven  heads  :  I.  the 
Rhetorical ;  2.  the  Critical ;  3.  the  Biographical ;  4.  Romances  ; 
5.  Dialogues  ;  6.  Miscellaneous  Pieces  ;  7.  Poems.  The  most 
notable  of  tlie  Romances  are  Lucius  or  the  Ass,  and  the  True 
Histories.  The  fame  of  L.,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Dialogues,  which  have  been  arranged  in  three  classes,  those  which 
are  directed  against  the  heathen  mythology,  as  The  Dialogues  of 
the  Gods ;  those  whicli  attack  the  ancient  philosophy,  as.  The 
Sale  of  Lives,  The  Fisherman,  or  the  Revivified,  and  The  Banquet, 
or  the  Lapithce ;  and  those  which  simply  'catch  the  living 
manners  as  they  rise,' — general  satires  on  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind — as  Tmon  the  Misanthrope,Tke  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
The  Icaro-Menippus,  or  Above  the  Clouds,  Charon,  the  Dream,  or 
the  Cock,  Twice  Accused,  Loves.  Among  the  editions  of  L.  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Hemsterhuis,  finished  by  Reitz  (Amster- 
dam, 1743);  and  of  Bekker  (1853).  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  is  incomplete. 

Iiu'cid  In'terval  consists  not  in  a  mere  cessation  of  the 
violent  symptoms  of  a  disorder,  but  of  an  interval  in  which  the 
mind,  having  thrown  off  the  disease,  has  recovered  its  general 
habit.  The  party  must  be  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment 
of  what  he  is  doing,  and  his  state  of  mind  such  that  any  indif- 
ferent person  would  think  him  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
Such  is  the  legal  definition  of  L.  I.  About  one-third  of 
maniacal  cases  are  intermittent,  and  the  paroxysms  may  be 
marked  by  very  regular  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year,  but  short  intermissions  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  longer  periods  of  complete  recovery  which  are  desig- 
nated L.  I.    See  Collinson  On  Lunacy. 

Iiucife'rians,  a  sect  of  early  Christians  who  received  their 
name  from  Lucifer,  Bisliop  of  Cagliari,  a  contemporary  of 
Athanasius,  and  a  vehement  and  fanatical  upholder  of  orthodoxy. 
'  As  he  believed  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  defiled  by  the  re- 
admission  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics,  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
separate  party,  the  L.,  who  regarded  themselves  as  constituting 
the  only  pure  Church.'  See  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng. 
trans.  Bohn,  vol.  iv.  p.  76). 

Lucifer  Matches.    See  Matches. 

Luci'na,  a  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  (q.  v.)  Mollusca,  forming 
the  type  of  the  family  Lucinida,  in  which  the  shell  is  orbicular, 
the  hinge  teeth  number  one  or  two,  and  the  foot  is  usually  long 
and  cylindrical.  The  mantle  is  open  in  front,  and  respiratory 
tubes  or  siphons  are  developed.  In  addition  to  L.  the  family  is 
represented  by  such  genera  as  Kellia  and  Diplodonta. 

liUck'enwalde,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Nuthe,  32  miles  S.S.W.  of  Berlin  by  rail.  Besides 
its  cloth  manufacture,  which  is  the  largest  in  Prussia,  there  are 
wool  spinning,  dyeing  and  fulling  industries,  saw-mills,  oil-mills, 
breweries,  distilleries,  &c.    Pop.  (1875)  13,857. 

Luck'impore  {Lakhimpiir,  'the  town  of  the  goddess 
Lakshmi '),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
Assam,  British  India,  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Brahmaputra,  46 
miles  N.W.  of  Seebsaugor. — The  district  of  L.,  which  extends 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  the  extreme  N.E.  limit  of  British 
territory.  Area,  3145  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  121,267.  In 
addition,  the  L.  hills,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Singpho  and  Abor 
tribes,  have  an  area  of  8343  sq.  miles,  but  no  census  has  been 
taken.  The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  here.  The  Government 
first  established  a  tea  garden  in  1834,  which  was  made  over 
to  the  Assam  Company  in  1839.  But  the  industry  did  not 
flourish  until  1852.  In  1874  there  were  11,680  acres  under 
cultivation  in  the  L.  district,  yielding  1,812,000  lbs.  of  tea; 
there  were  84  Europeans  and  more  than  10,000  natives  employed, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  are  imported  from  Chota  Nagpore. 
The  headquarters  of  the  industry  are  at  Debrogurh,  the  largest 
town  in  the  district. 

Luck'now  (Lachhndo,  '  the  hill  of  Lachhman '),  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Oude,  British  India,  situated  mostly  on  the  right  or 
W.  bank  of  the  river  Gumti,  610  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta  ;  pop. 
(1869)  284,779,  of  whom  41  per  cent,  are  Mahomedans.  Its  his- 
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tory  goes  back  to  an  early  Hindu  period,  but  its  greatness  only 
dates  from  I77S>  when  the  Nawab  Vizier,  Azaf-iid-Dowlah,  re- 
moved his  seat  of  government  here  from  Fyzabad  (q.  v.).  L.  is 
the  fourth  largest  city  of  India.  The  imports  in  1870  were  valued 
at  ;^747,5oo,  chiefly  grain,  cotton,  salt,  sugar,  and  leather;  the 
manufactures  are  gold  lace-work,  brocades,  embroidered  slippers 
and  caps,  and  clay  models.  L.  is  the  terminus  of  three  railway 
lines,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats.  There  is  not  a 
single  building  of  stone,  and  many  old  structures  were  cleared 
away  after  the  events  of  1857.  The  finest  buildings  now  stand- 
ing are  the  Imambara ;  the  mausoleum  of  Azaf-iid-Dowlah, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  one  million  sterling,  as  a  famine  relief  work,  and 
now  used  as  an  arsenal ;  the  Jumma  Musjid,  which  was  never 
finished  ;  the  Chattar  Manzil  Palace,  now  a  club  and  library  ;  and 
the  public  gardens  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh.  Other  spots  connected 
with  the  story  of  the  Mutiny  are  the  ruins  of  the  Residenc)', 
with  its  memorial  cross  ;  the  Alum  Bagh  and  the  Secunder 
Bagh.  There  are  now  four  bridges  over  the  river,  here  900  feet 
wide.  The  chief  thoroughfares  are  the  Outram,  Aminabad,  and 
Canning  Roads,  and  the  Strand.  The  cantonments,  which  lie 
to  the  S.,  cover  an  area  of  12  sq.  miles.  A  magnificent  hospital 
has  been  recently  erected  and  endowed  by  the  Rajah  of  Bubiam- 
pore,  the  first  of  the  Oude  talookdars.  In  May  1857  the  Sepoys 
rose  in  mutiny,  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation and  the  large  landholders  took  their  part  The  foresight 
of  the  chief  commissioner.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  prevented  a 
general  massacre,  but  after  a  disastrous  reconnaissance,  the  Euro- 
peans were  driven  back  into  the  Residency  and  besieged  for  three 
months.  At  last  they  were  relieved  by  Havelock  and  Outram 
(25th  September),  only  to  be  again  surrounded,  until  they  were 
delivered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (17th  November).  The  city 
was  soon  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  not  retaken  till  19th 
March  1858. — The  district  of  L.,  which  lies  ou  both  banks  of 
the  Gumti,  has  an  area  of  1392  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1869)  970,625. 
The  staple  crops  arc  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millets,  and  pulse. 

Lucre'tius,  Ti'tus  Ca'rus.    Our  only  account  of  the  life  of 

the  great  philosophical  poet  of  Rome  is  derived  from  Saint 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  It  is  therein 
stated  that  L.  was  born  B.  c.  95,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  madness  by  a  love  potion,  that  in  lucid  intervals  he  composed 
several  books,  which  were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  B.  c.  51.  The  late  origin  and  obvious  impro- 
bability of  these  statements  appear  to  justify  their  rejection,  and 
their  existence  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  conjecture,  that  to 
the  opponents  of  his  philosophy,  madness  and  suicide  would 
seem  the  fitting  doom  of  an  atheist.  The  only  work  by  which 
L.  is  known  to  us  was  given  to  the  world  about  B.  c.  57.  It 
is  entitled  De  Rerum  Natiira,  and  is  a  didactic  poem  in  six 
books,  composed  in  heroic  hexameters,  and  addressed  to  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus.  Its  practical  purpose  is  to  liberate  huina.i 
life  from  the  terrors  ol  superstition  by  showing  '  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  liistory  or  actual  condition  of  the  world  whicu 
does  not  admit  of  explanation  without  having  recourse  to  the 
active  interposition  of  divine  beings.'  Like  his  master  Epicurus, 
L.  adopts  tlie  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus,  and,  starting  from 
the  position  that  '  nothing  is  formed  out  of  nothing  by  divine 
agency,'  he  finds  in  'atoms*  the  origin.al  substances  from  which 
afl  things  are  produced,  and  into  which  they  are  resolved,  and 
the  first  two  books  of  the  poem  are  devoted  to  the  statement 
and  elucidation  of  the  atomic  philosophy.  The  third  and  fourth 
books  explain  the  nature  of  the  soul,  show  that  soul  and  body 
live  and  die  together,  and  account  for  the  universal  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  departed.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  seek  to 
explain,  apart  from  the  divine  agency,  the  formation  of  thL' 
universe,  the  origin  of  life,  and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of 
nature.  On  the  Romans  of  his  own  time  the  work  of  L.  made 
little  impression,  and  Virgil  alone  of  his  countrymen  seems  to 
have  felt  his  power.  His  high  position  in  ancient  literature  is  now 
universally  acknowledged,  and  is  perhaps  given  less  to  the  philo- 
sophical and  moral  teacher,  than  to  the  intense  feeling,  and  the 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  freshness  of  the  poet.  Among  the  best 
modern  editions  of  L.  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Wakefield 
(4  vols.  1813) ;  Forbiger  (1828);  Lachmann  (1850).  That  of 
A.  J.  H.  Munro  (Camb.  1866),  with  notes  and  an  English  trans- 
lation, is  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  English  scholarship.  The 
De  Rerum  Natura  has  been  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Creech  and  Good,  and  into  English  prose  by  Watson. 
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LucuU'us,  the  surname  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the  Licinia 
gens,  of  which  L.  Liciniiis,  consul,  B.C.  151,  was  the  first  to  attain 
distinction.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  family  was  L.  Liciniiis, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  B.C.  109.  By  distin- 
guished services  in  the  Social  War,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Sulla,  whom  he  accompanied  as  quaestor  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mithridatic  War,  B.C.  88,  and  whose  favour  he  so  completely 
won  by  his  ability  and  fidelity,  that  the  great  dictator  appointed 
him  his  literary  executor,  and  the  guardian  of  his  son.  L. 
returned  to  Rome  (b.c.  80)  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  asdile- 
ship,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  absence,  and  became 
successively  prsetor  (B.C.  77),  and  consul  (B.C.  74).  When  the 
contest  with  Mithridates  was  renewed,  L.  obtained  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  in  a  series  of  campaigns  (b.c.  74-68)  frequently 
attacked,  and  finally  annihilated,  the  great  army  of  his  opponent, 
destroyed  his  fleet,  drove  him  back  into  his  own  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  laid  waste  the  country,  reduced  the  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant cities  of  Amisus,  Eupatoria,  and  Sinope,  pursued  his  fugi- 
tive foe  into  the  dominions  of  Tigranes,  put  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  only  five  men,  the  host  of  the  Armenian  king,  before 
Tigranocerta,  and  renewed  this  victory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arsanias.  The  brilliant  career  of  L.  was  at  this  stage  (b.  c.  67) 
internipted  by  the  mutiny  of  his  troops,  caused  by  his  severe 
discipline,  or  by  his  unsympathetic  indifference,  and  fomented 
by  his  enemies  at  Rome,  especially  the  Equestrian  order,  whose 
bitter  hostility  he  had  roused  by  checking  their  exactions  as 
farmers  of  the  revenue.  L.  was  (B.C.  66)  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand by  Pompey,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where,  after  three 
years'  opposition  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  triumph  he  had 
so  well  earned.  He  now  almost  wholly  retired  from  public 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  idleness  and  luxury. 
On  his  gardens,  villas,  parks,  and  fish-ponds,  he  freely  lavished 
the  wealth  he  had  amassed  as  proconsul  in  Africa  and  during 
his  campaigns  in  the  East ;  and  the  splendour  of  his  feasts  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  single  supper  in  the  hall  of  Apollo 
at  Rome  was  said  to  cost  the  sum  of  50,000  denarii,  or  about 
£iT!o.  He  found  worthier  objects  of  his  munificence  in  the 
collection  of  a  splendid  library,  and  in  the  patronage  of  men  of 
letters.  He  died  about  B.C.  57,  and  his  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  his  brother  Marcus,  through  life  his  affectionate 
friend,  and  after  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers,  the  manager  of 
his  affairs. 

Ludlow  (Old  Eng.,  'the  people's  hill'),  an  old  town  of 
England  in  the  county  of  Salop,  on  the  Terne,  27  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Shrewsbury  by  rail.  It  has  a  parish  church  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  IK.,  a  free  school  founded  by  Edward  IV., 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  of  the  Welsh  border 
castles,  a  museum  of  local  antiquities,  a  town-hall,  market-house, 
and  a  new  cattle-market  (1862),  in  excavating  which  was  dis- 
covered the  foundation  of  a  large  ecclesiastical  building.  A  sta- 
tute fair  is  held  in  May,  and  eight  others  (for  cheese,  hops,  and 
general  produce)  during  the  year.  L.  has  malthouses,  paper  and 
flour  mills,  &c.  Races  take  place  in  midsummer.  Pop.  (1871) 
6203.  L.  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  noble  castle 
of  L.  was  long  a  royal  residence,  and  later  of  the  lord  presidents 
of  the  marches.  Milton's  Comus  was  first  '  presented '  liere 
(1634)  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  president  of  Wales. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  bom  at  Maiden  Bradley  in  Wiltshire, 
England,  about  1620,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
entered  the  Temple,  but  having  joined  the  lifeguards  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  a  volunteer,  fought  at  Edgehill  (1642),  and 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Wardour  Castle  in  1644.  Soon  exchanged, 
he  was  present  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  became  high 
sheriff  and  member  for  Wiltshire  (1645),  actively  promoted 
'  Pride's  Purge,'  was  one  of  the  king's  judges,  and  voted  for 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  '  Firm  as  brass  or  oak 
timber,'  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  who  sent  him 
to  Ireland  (1650)  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse.  Thence  he 
retired  to  Essex  (1655),  and,  having  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  joined  the  Wallingford  House  party,  and 
held  a  brief  tenure  of  supreme  power  in  Ireland,  but  on  the 
Restoration  fled  to  Vevey  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1693, 
his  reappearance  in  London  (1689)  having  been  met  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  arrest.  His  Memoirs  (3  vols.  Vevey,  1698-99) 
appear  in  Guizot's  Collection  des  Mcmoii  es  relatifs  h  la  Revolution 
d' Angkterre  (Par.  1823). 


Ludlow  Beds,  the  highest  member  of  the  Upper  Silurians, 
is  specially  developed  near  the  town  of  Ludlow  (q.  v.),  where  it 
is  distinguishable  into  three  groups — the  Lower  L.  shales,  the 
Aymestry  limestone,  and  the  Upper  L.  sands  and  shales,  capped 
by  red  tilestones,  which  pass  into  the  true  Devonian  and  contain 
layers  full  of  fish-bones  (hence  called  bone-beds).  Tlie  fossils 
are  many  and  characteristic. 

Lud'wig  I.,  Karl  August,  King  of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of 
Maximilian  Joseph,  was  born  at  Strassburg,  25th  August  1786, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Landshut  (1803),  travelled  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland  (1804-5),  ^"^d  married  the  Princess  Theresa  of 
Sachsen-Hildburghausen  (1809).  L.  succeeded  Maximilian  (I2th 
October  1825),  and,  after  subscribing  to  the  constitution,  put  in 
operation  several  measures  of  a  liberal  tendency,  abolishing  the 
censorship  in  the  case  of  non-political  journals,  suppressing  the 
state  lottery,  reducing  public  expense.  At  the  same  time  he 
beautified  Munich  by  many  noble  architectural  works,  and  en- 
couraged art  in  all  its  branches.  After  the  revolutionary  year  of 
1830  L.  became  more  reactionary  and  Conservative  in  his  tastes, 
but  in  1847  the  unfortunate  influence  exercised  over  him  by 
Lola  Montes,  whom  he  created  Countess  of  Lansfeldt,  withdrew 
him  from  affairs  of  public  moment.  His  people  revolted,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  Maximi- 
lian, 20th  March  1848.  L.  died  at  Nice,  29th  February  i868. 
He  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  Gedichte. — L.  II.,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Maximilian,  was  born  at 
Nymphenburg,  25th  August  1845,  succeeded  his  father  in  1864. 
The  man  who  has  probably  exercised  most  influence  upon  him 
is  Wagner,  the  composer.  He  is  known  to  be  highly  endowed 
with  artistic  talent,  and  is  suspected  (by  the  Ultramontanes)  of 
liberal  tendencies,  but  he  has  so  persistently  held  himself  in 
retirement  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  man  he  is. 

Lud'wigsburg,  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  in  Wiirtemberg,  9 
miles  S.  of  Stuttgart  by  rail,  the  chief  military  depot  of  Wiirtem- 
berg, has  a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers,  an  arsenal,  a  gun-foundry, 
and  a  military  academy.  The  great  Schloss  contains  portraits 
of  the  kings  of  Wiirtemberg.  L.  was  founded  in  1 706  by  Duke 
Eberhard  Ludwig  as  a  rival  to  Stuttgart.  Total  pop.  (1875) 
14,709. 

Luff,  a  nautical  term  applied  to  the  weather  edge  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail,  or  to  the  roundest  part  of  a  ship's  bow.  To  L.  is 
to  sail  nearer  the  wind. 

Luga'no  (Ger.  Lauis),  a  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Ticino,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  L.,  38  miles  N.N.  W.  of 
Milan,  is  much  frequented  by  tourists  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
situation  and  fine  climate.  L.  has  some  silk  industry,  and  a 
great  cattle-market  in  October.    Pop.  (1870)  6024. 

Lake  0/  L.  (Ital.  'the  lake,'  or  'hollow'),  on  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Alps,  belongs  partly  (fth)  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino, 
partly  to  the  Italian  province  of  Como.  Length,  14  miles  ; 
Ijreadth,  2J  miles  ;  area,  19  sq.  miles.  Its  steep  banks  are  famous 
for  their  picturesque  beauty. 

Luganskij  Saved,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Jeka- 
terinoslav,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Donetz,  185  miles  E.  of  Jekateri- 
noslav,  has  a  large  library,  and  has  had  since  1795  a  governmeni 
cannon  foundry.    Pop.  (1870)  10,049. 

Lugg'age.  See  under  Carriers — Carriers,  Wharfingers, 
and  Warehousemen,  Law  Regarding.  Scotch  law,  see  Naut.^, 
Caupones,  Stabularii. 

Lugg'er,  a  small  lightly-rigged  vessel  with  two  or  three  masts, 
a  running  bowsprit,  and  lug-sails,  which  are  square,  and  bent 
upon  yards  obliquely  slung  on  the  masts. 

Lu'go  (the  Lucus  Augusti  of  Ptolemy),  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Miiio,  51  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Santiago,  is  well  built,  with  massive  walls  surmounted 
by  a  promenade  ;  has  nine  churches,  and  a  cathedral  of  the 
I2th  0.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth,  silk,  and  leather,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  celebrated  Roman  sulphur  baths.  Pop. 
8246. — L.  {.Lucus  Diana)  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Ravenna  on  the  Seino,  14  miles  W.  of  Ravenna  by  rail,  lies  in  a 
marshy  and  densely  wooded  district,  but  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
great  fair  in  August.    Pop.  8664. 

Lu'gOS,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  comitat  of  Krasso,  34 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Temcsvar,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  Minorite  monas- 
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tery,  and  fine  barracks,  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  carries 
on  a  lively  trade  in  wine,  silk,  and  leather.  Pop.  (1869)  11,654. 
L.  was  the  last  rallying  point  of  the  insurgent  Hungarian  govern- 
ment and  army  in  1849. 

Lug'worm.    See  Lobworm. 

Lui'ni,  or  Lovi'ni,  Bernardino,  a  painter  of  the  Milanese 
school,  was  born  at  Luini,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  1470.  Some  say 
he  studied  under  Da  Vinci  ;  he  was  at  any  rate  his  most  distin- 
guished imitator.  In  aerial  effects,  the  management  of  shade,  and 
freedom  of  touch  many  surpassed  L.,  but  none  in  point  of  design 
and  colouring.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  passed  for  Da  Vinci's. 
His  son  was  likewise  a  painter  of  note.  B.  L.  died  subsequently 
to  1530.  Among  his  chief  works  are  'Herodias'  at  Florence, 
and  '  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors '  and  '  Vanity  and 
Modesty,'  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Luise',  Augusts  Wilhelmine  Amalie,  Queen  of  Prussia, 
daughter  of  Duke  Karl  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  mother  of 
the  present  German  Emperor,  was  born  lOth  March  1776  at 
Hanover,  where  her  father  was  then  governor.  On  the  24th 
December  1793  she  married  the  Crown- Prince  Friedrich-Wilhelm 
(afterwards  King  Friedrich-Wilhelm  IH.),  ascended  the  throne 
with  him  in  1797,  and  as  queen  won  the  highest  love  and  respect 
of  the  people  through  her  high-mindedness  and  patriotism. 
Sorrow  for  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  helped  to  shorten  her  life. 
She  died  on  a  visit  to  her  father  at  Strelitz,  19th  July  1810. 

liuke  (Gr.  Loukas,  an  abbr.  of  Lonkanos),  the  reputed  author 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  apostle  Paul  at  Troas  on  his  second 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  10).  He  was  also  with  him  on  his 
third  journey  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.)  ;  and  he  accompanied  him  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15  ;  Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  L.  is  gener- 
ally allowed  to  have  been  the  '  beloved  physician  '  of  Col.  iv.  14, 
indication  of  this  being  found  in  the  technical  language  used 
in  L.  iv.  38  and  Acts  xiii.  11.  He  is  also  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  scholar,  and  was  probably  a  Gentile.  At  any 
rate  his  style  is  more  classical  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 
According  to  the  preface,  the  writer  undertook  to  compile  a 
gospel  which  would  represent  apostolic  tradition  more  fully 
and  accurately  than  had  been  done  before.  The  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  gospel  has  been  variously  fixed  from  about 
60  A.D.  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  2d  c.  ;  and  the  place 
variously  given  as  Ctesarea,  Alexandria,  Rome,  Achaia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Asia  Minor. 

Lullutpore'  (Lalatpur),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  N.  W.  provinces,  British  India,  93  miles  N. 
from  Sanger;  pop.  (1872)  8976. — The  district  of  L.,  was  only 
formed  in  1858,  chiefly  from  forfeitures  after  the  Mutiny  ;  area, 
1947  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  212,661.  It  forms  a  high  plateau, 
with  many  hills  and  jungles.  The  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
millets  and  pulses. 

liull'y,  Raymond,  an  eccentric  theologian  and  philosopher 
of  the  13th  c,  was  born  at  Palma,  Majorca,  1235.  As  a  youth 
he  led  a  somewhat  loose  life  in  the  army,  but  suddenly  taking 
to  science  and  devotion  he  graduated  at  Paris,  and  proceeded  on 
a  mission  to  Africa,  whither  he  imagined  Christ  in  a  vision  had 
commanded  him  to  betake  himself.  Single-handed  he  carried 
on  an  attack  against  Mohammedanism,  thrice  being  driven  to 
Europe,  and  thrice  returning,  at  last  falling  a  martyr  to  his  enthu- 
siasm at  Bougiah,  Algeria,  30th  June  1 3 15.  His  name  in  philo- 
sophy is  principally  associated  with  his  Ars  LuUia,  afterwards 
designated  by  .disciples,  of  whom  Giordano  Bruno  was  the  chief, 
the  Ars  J^Iagna.  This  was  a  scheme  by  which  all  ideas  were 
made  capable  of  formal  arrangement,  and  reasoning  could  be 
carried  on  by  a  mechanical  process.  L.  became  a  student  of 
alchemy,  and  was  accused  of  sorcery.  His  entire  works  were 
published  at  Mainz  in  10  vols.  (1721-42).  L.  was' also  a  poet. 
His  Obras  rimadas  were  first  published  by  Rosello  at  Palma  in 
1859.  See  Helfferich,  Rayviund  L.  und  die  Anfdnge  der  Catala- 
nischen  Literatur  (Berl.  1858). 

Lumba'go  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  in  the 
himbar  region,  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  sharp  pains  in 
the  loins  on  rising  from  the  recumbent  position  or  from  sitting. 
It  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pain  in  the  groin,  and  of  nausea,  and  vomiting.  L.  may 
be  caused  by  violent  straining,  by  exposure  to  cold  when  the 
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body  is  heated,  and  is  induced  by  a  constitutional  tendency.  The 
treatment  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  affection.  Diaphoretics, 
as  Dover's  powder,  in  10  grain  doses,  and  the  wann  bath  at  bed- 
time may  remove  a  slight  attack.  The  best  local  application  for 
those  who  sufTer  habitually  from  L.  is  7  parts  of  linimenttim 
belladonna  and  I  part  chloroform,  sprinkled  thinly  on  imper- 
meable piline  and  applied  to  the  painful  part.  Counter-irritants 
are  often  serviceable,  and  an  instrument  called  the  heated  ham-  - 
mer  is  also  recommended.  The  hammer  is  heated  over  a  spirit 
lamp  to  about  200°  Fahr.  and  brought  into  contact  with  points 
of  the  skin  over  the  painful  parts.  Electro-galvanic  currents 
generally  afford  relief,  and  frequently  remove  the  disease  entirely. 

Luminosity,  Animal  and  Organic.  See  Phosphorescence, 
Animal. 

Lump'sucker  {Cyclopterus  lumpus),  the  'cockpaidle'  of  the 
Scotch,  a  peculiar  Teleostean  fish,  belonging  to  the  family  Dis- 
coboli, a  group  allied  to  the  Gobies  (see  Goby).  The  body  is 
short  and  deep.  The  back  is  arched,  and  bears  two  dorsal  fins. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  well  developed,  but  the  two  ventral  fins 
unite  to  form  a  sucker,  borne  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  fish  is  enabled  to  adhere  firmly  to 
fixed  objects.  The  body  is  of  a  steel-blue  colour  above  and  on 
the  sides,  and  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  on  the  under  surface. 
No  scales  exist,  but  rough  bony  granules  are  scattered  over  the 
skin. 

Lu'nacy,  Law  Regarding.  See  Idiots  and  Lunatics, 
Law  Regarding. 

Lu'nar  Caus'tic  is  the  term  applied  to  fused  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  applied  externally  to  poisoned  wounds, 
pustules,  ulcers,  erysipelatous  inflammations,  polypi,  &c.  Mild 
caustic  points,  made  by  fusing  nitrate  of  potash,  in  various  pro- 
portions, with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  used  by  oculists  and  others. 

Lu'nar  The'ory  is  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  perturba- 
tions to  which  the  moon  is  subject.  These  perturbations,  and 
the  resulting  inequalities,  are  due  almost  wholly  to  the  varying 
relation  between  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
and  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Here  then  exists  what  one  might 
almost  call  an  experimental  solution  of  the  famous  problem  of 
three  bodies.  When  the  moon  is  in  syzygy,  i.e.,  when  it  is 
either  new  or  full  moon,  there  is  evidently  a  force  due  to  the  sun 
tending  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  moon, 
since  the  nearer  body  is  attracted  with  a  greater  force  than  the 
further  off  one.  When  the  moon  is  in  quadrature,  the  sun's  at- 
traction resolved  along  the  Une  connecting  the  earth  and  moon 
acts  with  the  earth's  attraction,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  sun's  attraction  tends  during  one  lunation  to  draw 
the  moon  away  from  the  earth,  but  this  action  tending  to 
diminish  the  earth's  influence  over  the  moon,  and  thus  lengthen 
the  moon's  orbital  period,  evidently  varies  v,4th  the  sun's  dis- 
tance, attaining  a  maximum  in  winter  when  the  earth  is  in  peri- 
helion, and  a  minimum  in  summer  when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion. 
Consequently  the  moon  is  sometimes  in  advance  of,  and  some- 
times behind  her  mean  position  ;  and  the  amount  by  which  she 
is  displaced,  as  far  as  this  cause  is  concerned,  is  called  the 
moon's  annual  equation.  This  inequality  was  detected  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  never  exceeds  10'  in  amount.  Since  the  orbital 
velocity  of  the  moon  is  greater,  the  smaller  her  distance  from 
the  earth,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  retardation  in  passing 
from  quadrature  to  syzygy  and  acceleration  in  passing  from 
syzygy  to  quadrature ;  but  this  retardation  and  acceleration  are 
modified  by  another  solar  influence,  namely,  the  tangentially  re- 
solved portion  of  the  sun's  attraction — or  rather  the  difference 
between  this  tangential  force,  and  the  attraction  which  the  sun 
exerts  upon  the  earth  resolved  in  the  same  direction.  Its  effect 
is  acceleration  in  passing  from  quadrature  to  syzygy,  and  retar- 
dation in  passing  from  syzygy  to  quadrature.  This  tangential 
effect  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  radial,  but  it  is  the  greater 
of  the  two,  so  that  the  moon's  velocity  is  greatest  in  syzygy,  and 
least  when  near  quadrature.  This  inequality,  discovered  also 
by  Tycho  Brahe,  is  called  the  moon's  variation,  and  attains  a 
maximum  value  of  32'.  'Y\\t  parallactic  inequality,  which  never 
exceeds  2',  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  full  moon  the  ratio  of  the 
distances  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  and  moon  respectively  is 
greater  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  from  the  moon  and 
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earth  at  new  moon,  so  that  the  resulting  perturbation  upon  the 
moon  is  smaller.  Though  small  it  is  important  as  having 
afforded  an  indirect  method  for  calculating  the  sun's  distance. 
Other  inequalities,  which  can  merely  be  mentioned  here,  arise 
from  changes  in  the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  from  the  revolution 
of  the  modes  and  the  position  of  the  perigee,  and  from  varia- 
tion of  the  eccentricity  both  of  the  moon's  orbit  and  the  earth's. 
(See  Acceleration  of  the  Moon,  under  Accelerated  Motion.) 
The  oblateness  of  the  earth  also  produces  slight  inequalities 
which  are  useful  as  affording  a  means  for  measuring  this  oblate- 
ness. Of  the  planets  Venus  is  the  only  one  which  produces  a 
sensible  perturbation. 

Lu'natic.    See  Insanity. 

L\m'atic  Asy'lums.  The  earliest  retreats  for  the  insane, 
mentioned  in  history,  were  the  sacred  temples  of  Egypt,  where 
the  highest  development  of  moral  treatment  was  practised  for 
the  restoration  of  reason.  In  medieval  Christian  times,  con- 
ventual establishments  were  used  for  similar  purposes ;  and 
to  certain  places  where  miraculous  cures  of  nervous  affec- 
tions were  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  such  as  Gheel  and 
St.  Suaire,  lunatics  were  sent  by  their  friends  to  be  cured  of 
their  disorders.  In  Oriental  countries,  maniacal  lunatics  were 
considered  to  be  possessed  of  devils,  and  were  treated  accord- 
ingly ;  but,  in  general,  the  insane,  to  the  present  day,  have 
been  regarded  as  under  the  special  protection  of  God,  and 
treated  with  kindness.  The  'Vagrant  Act'  (1744)  contains 
the  earliest  provisions,  made  in  England,  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  lunatics,  but  the  justices  were  empowered  to  chain 
them.  In  1 763  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  houses  in  which  the  insane  were  kept ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  unfavourable  report,  the  first  Act 
was  passed,  in  1773,  for  the  regulation  of  private  asylums  and 
'madhouses.'  L.  A.  situated  in  London,  or  within  an  area  of  7 
miles,  were  licensed,  and  inspected  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  a  medical  certificate  was  required  for  the  admission 
of  patients.  Those  in  the  provinces  and  Wales  were  licensed 
by  the  justices,  who  also  appointed  inspectors.  In  1828  an  Act 
was  passed  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  empowered  to 
appoint  fifteen  commissioners  annually  for  the  licence  and  visi- 
tation of  houses  previously  licensed  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 
All  admissions,  removals,  and  deaths  were  to  be  reported  to  the 
commissioners,  and  the  L.  A.  vifere  to  be  visited  by  a  medical 
man,  or  to  have  a  resident  medical  officer.  In  1843  power  was 
granted  to  the  commissioners  to  visit  county  asylums  also,  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  unfavourable  report,  an  Act  was  passed, 
in  1845,  by  which  eleven  commissioners  were  appointed,  five 
of  whom  were  to  be  unpaid  members,  and  six  (three  of  them 
being  physicians  and  two  barristers)  were  to  be  paid  officials. 
In  1853,  another  Act  was  passed  making  further  provision  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics.  From  the  passing  of  the 
'Vagrant  Act,'  in  1774,  various  enactments  were  made  regard- 
ing proper  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics,  and  in  1846  it 
was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enact  stringent  regula- 
tions for  the  building  of  county  L.  A.  By  this  Act  boroughs 
and  counties  are  compelled  to  provide,  within  a  certain  period, 
the  requisite  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics.  According  to 
the  Acts  the  term  asylum  means  '  any  lunatic  asylum  erected 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  for  the  erection  or  regulation  of 
county  or  borough, L.  A.'  The  laws  regarding  the  admission 
and  detention  of  the  insane  are  of  a  very  stringent  nature,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  insane,  while  confined  in  L.  A.,  is  equally 
precise.  L.  A.  were  formerly  little  better  than  prisons,  and 
generally  much  worse  ;  but  within  recent  years  great  advances 
have  been  made,  and,  for  incurables,  they  are  now  comfortable 
homes,  and,  for  curables,  hospitals  for  skilled  and  humane  treat- 
ment. The  effect  of  liberal  arrangements,  although  attended,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  increased  cost,  has  been  found  to  be  least 
expensive,  as  the  recoveries  are  much  greater  than  formerly,  and 
the  period  of  detention  shorter.  Private  L.  A.  for  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  are,  in  appearance  and  arrangements,  made 
to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  private  dwellings,  and  the 
utmost  possible  liberty  is  granted  to  those  mentally  afflicted. 

Lunawa'ra,  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Rewa  Kanta  Agency,  India,  4  miles  E.  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mahi  and  Panam  Rivers,  about  350  miles  N.  of 
Bombay;  pop.  (1872)  9662.    It  is  a  walled  town,  founded  in 


1434,  aad  well  situated  for  defence  and  for  trade.  The  houses 
are  two  or  three  storeys  high,  with  carved  wooden  balconies;  and 
the  whole  is  overlooked  by  the  palace.  It  is  inhabited  by  many 
artisans  and  traders. — The  state  of  Xi.,  which  is  irregular  in  shape, 
has  an  area  of  388  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  74,813  ;  revenue, 
;f  12,800,  but  one-third  of  the  land  is  alienated  in  feudal  grants. 
Tribute  is  paid  both  to  the  Gaekwar  and  to  Scindia,  under  Bri- 
tish guarantee.    The  ruling  family  are  Rajputs. 

Lund  (Scand.  'a  grove'),  an  old  irregularly-built  town  of  S. 
Sweden,  in  the  Ian  of  Malmohus,  11^  miles  N.E.  of  Malmo  by 
rail,  and  26  miles  N.  E.  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  wide  plain  with  fine  gardens,  and  fields  of  tobacco,  wood, 
and  madder.  L.  has  a  university  (founded  1668),  with  500-600 
students,  and  a  library  of  120,000  volumes,  a  fine  calhedial  (St. 
Lawrence),  and  several  charitable  institutions.  Cloth,  tobacco, 
leather,  and  sugar  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1876)  10,193.  L. 
(Lat.  Londimnn  Gothoriini)  was  an  important  place  from  the 
earliest  times.  After  1048  it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who 
from  1 104  to  1553  was  primate  of  all  Scandinavia. 

Lun'dy  (Scand.  'grove  island'),  an  island  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Bristol  (Channel,  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hartland  Point,  is  2\ 
miles  long  by  I  broad.  Pop.  (1871)  144.  Precipitous  granite 
cliffs  allow  but  one  landing-place — on  the  eastern  side.  L.  has 
a  lighthouse  near  the  S.  end  of  the  isle,  at  a  height  of  567  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Morisco,  a  pirate 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  This  castle  was  held  for  Charles  I. 
by  Lord  Say  and  Sele  in  the  Civil  War.  See  J.  R.  Chanter'? 
L,  Island:  a  Monograph  (Lond.  1877). 

Lii'neburg',  formerly  a  separate  duchy,  now  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  Hannover  (q.  v). — L.,  the  old  capital,  on  the  Ilme- 
nau,  28  miles  S.E.  of  Hamburg  by  rail,  has  a  fine  Fiirstenhaus 
and  Rathhaus,  and  four  churches  of  the  14th  and  15th  c,  and 
manufactures  linens  and  cottons,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  paper.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  large  lime,  gypsum,  and  salt  works. 
From  1267  to  1369  L.  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Braun- 
schweig-L.,  and  in  1367  it  entered  the  Hansa.  Pop.  (1875) 
17,532.  Near  L.  the  Russians  and  Prussians  defeated  the  French 
in  1813. 

Lunel,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  15  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Montpellier  by  rail ;  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
absinthe,  and  liqueurs,  and  a  trade  in  Muscatel  wine,  grain, 
raisins,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  caves,  containing 
remarkable  fossil  bones.    Pop.  (1872)  6973. 

Lunette',  in  Fortification,  a  detached  bastion  with  two  faces 
and  two  flanks,  chiefly  used  where  the  faces  can  be  so  placed 
that  the  glacis  may  receive  flank  defence  from  the  fortress  to 
which  the  L.  belongs. 

Lu'n^ville,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Meurthe  and  Vezouse,  200  miles  E.  of  Paris 
by  rail.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  cavalry  stations  in  France,  the 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  having  been  converted  into  bar- 
racks. Its  manufactures  are  thread,  calicoes,  gloves,  wax- 
candles,  ovens,  fayence,  playing-cards,  and  conserves.  Pop. 
(1872)  11,929.  The  Peace  of  L.  fixed  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier 
of  France,  8th  February  1801. 

Lungs.    See  Respiration,  Organs  of. 

Lung'wort,  a  small  genus  of  Boraginacece,  some  species  of 
which  were  formerly  grown  in  gardens,  partly  as  ornament,  and 
partly  as  furnishing  a  domestic  medicine.  The  popular  name, 
as  also  the  scientific  interpretation,  Pulmonaria,  indicate  the  use 
to  which  it  was  applied.  P.  aiigiistifolia  is  a  native  in  S.  Eng- 
land ;  but  P.  officinalis  is  only  in  Britain  a  remnant  of  former 
cultivation  ;  both  are  widely  distributed  through  Europe.  Bul- 
lock's L.,  is  Verbascum  Thapsus,  the  name  arising  from  bygone 
use  of  the  plant  in  cattle  complaints.  A  fine  foliaceous  lichen 
(Sticta  pulmonaria)  having  its  underside  covered  with  round 
white  or  yellow  pits,  has  received  the  name  of  Tree  L.,  from 
being  a  popular  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Lupercalia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  festivals,  cele- 
brated every  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of  Lupercus,  the  god 
of  fertility.  The  Luperci  (priests  of  Lupercus)  met  in  the 
Lupercal,  a  sacred  enclosure  on  the  Palatine,  where  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  nurtured  by  the  she-wolf. 
Goats  and  young  dogs  were  sacrificed ;  and  thereafter  the 
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Luperci,  covering  parts  of  iheir  body  with  the  skin  of  the 
slaughtered  goats,  and  holding  in  their  hands  thongs  cut  from 
the  hides,  ran  through  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  striking 
all  whom  they  encountered,  especially  women,  the  blow  being 
believed  to  possess  a  purifying  and  fertilising  power.  This 
shepherd-festival  was  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city. 

Iiu'pine  (Lupirtus),  is  an  extensive  genus  of  Leguminosse 
dominant  in  the  New  World,  although  fourteen  species 
come  from  S.  Europe.  Several  of  these  are  a  good  deal 
grown  on  poor  sandy  ground  as  a  green  manure,  to  plough  in, 
and  so  improve  the  soil ;  their  annual  duration,  quick  growth, 
and  abundant  herbage  rendering  them  exceptionally  useful  for 
this  purpose.  They  also  furnish  a  useful  fodder,  and  their  lentil- 
like seeds,  after  the  bitter  principle  (Lupinin)  has  been  removed 
through  boiling  or  soaking  in  salt  water,  become  edible. 
Different  perennial  species  are  sown  to  bind  shifting  sand,  their 
roots  running  to  a  great  depth  and  ranging  over  a  large  area. 
As  garden  plants  the  L.  has  long  held  a  prominent  place,  and 
the  botanical  exploration  of  W.  America  from  California  to 
Chili,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  numerous  handsome  addi- 
tions— all  hardy,  elegant,  and  easily  grown. 

Lu'pus,  or  Wolf,  is  the  term  applied  to  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
and  is  suggestive  of  its  de^tructive  nature.  L.  occurs  under  three 
forms  : — i.  As  a  superficial  affection  of  the  skin,  not  attended  by 
ulceration,  but  accompanied  by  important  and  destructive  changes 
in  its  tissue  [hcpus  non-exedens).  It  appears  as  a  red  patch  on  the 
skin,  covered  by  a  fine,  branny,  epidermic  desquamation,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  thin  cicatrical  tissue,  and  it  may  involve  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  face  ;  or  it  may  leave  a  firm, 
white,  smooth,  depressed  cicatrix  like  that  of  a  burn,  along  the 
anterior  margin  of  which  there  is  a  spreading,  elevated  ridge 
composed  of  soft  bluish-white  or  reddish  tubercles.  2.  As  a 
slowly  ulcerating  disease  {lupoid  tdcei-),  which  usually  occurs 
about  the  face  or  neck,  or  the  extremities  of  elderly  people. 
3.  As  a  disease  of  rapidly  destructive  character,  eroding  super- 
ficially, and  destroying  the  tissues  deeply  {hipus  ex(dens),  which 
may  begin  with  or  without  the  existence  of  a  tubercle  on  the 
skin.  It  is  most  commonly  situated  on  the  nose,  and  the  ulcer 
is  at  first  covered  by  a  thick  scab  which,  when  the  scab  separates, 
extends  and  often  rapidly  destroys  one  or  both  ate,  the  tip,  and 
the  columna  of  the  nose.  The  ulceration  may  cease  for  a  time, 
or  it  may  go  on  eroding  one-half  of  tlie  face.  Treatment :  In  L. 
non-exedens,  the  avoidance  of  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  the  use  of 
a  bland  diet,  the  employment  of  the  preparations  of  arsenic  in 
combination  with  iodine,  and  the  local  application  of  glycerine 
with  carbolic  acid,  will  be  the  most  likely  means  of  cure. 
Lupoid  ulcer  is  a  grave  affection,  and  should  be  treated  with 
chloride  of  zinc.  The  treatment  of  Z.  exedens  must  have 
reference  to  the  constitutional  condition,  strumous  or  syphilitic. 

Lur'cher,  a  breed  of  dogs  forming  a  cross  between  the 
greyhound  and  shepherd's  dog.  The  body  is  like  that  of  a  stout 
greyhound,  the  hair  short  and  coarse  ;  and  the  tail  long.  The 
L.  is  intelligent  and  faithful.  It  has,  however,  been  generally 
employed  in  the  illegal  pursuit  of  game,  and  is  accordingly  held 
in  no  great  favour  by  sportsmen.  It  is  singularly  active,  and 
possesses  great  powers  of  endurance,  the  scent  being  especially 
delicate.    The  colour  is  usually  dark  grey. 

Lur'gan  (Irish  Gael,  lurga  or  lurgan,  '  the  shin,'  applied  to 
any  long,  low  ridge),  a  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Belfast  by  rail,  has  large  manufactures  of  linens, 
muslins,  and  damasks.  There  are  also  breweries  and  a  tobacco 
manufactory.  '  L.  twist'  is  not  unknown  to  fame.  Pop.  (1871) 
7766.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  places  of  this  name  in  Ireland. 

Lusa'tia  (Lat.  form  of  the  Ger.  Lausitz  ;  Fr.  Lusace),  a  dis- 
trict of  Germany,  inhabited  partly  by  Germans,  partly  by 
Wends,  formerly  divided  into  Ober-Lausitz  (now  part  of  Saxony 
and  Prussian  Silesia)  and  Nieder-L.  (now  S.  Brandenburg).  L. 
was  inhabited  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  by  the  Slavic  Lusici, 
came  under  Brandenburg  in  the  13th  c. ,  was  divided  between 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia  in  1 320,  and  submitted  to  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus  in  1467.  In  1620  the  Kurfurst  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony 
seized  it  in  the  Emperor's  name,  and  in  1635  received  it  from 
him  as  a  Bohemian  fief.  Prussia  obtained  all  L.  in  1815,  except 
a  small  part,  which  remained  to  Saxony,  and  is  now  the  circle 
of  Bautzen. 


Lus'tnun  (Lat.  luo,  'I  expiate'),  the  purification  of  the 

Roman  people  in  the  Cainpus  Martius  by  one  of  the  censors,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  census,  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  boar, 
sheep,  and  bull  {suovetaurilia).  The  first  L.  is  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Servius  (B.C.  566),  the  last  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  74).  From  the  census  occurring  once 
in  five  years,  the  term  L.  came  to  be  applied  to  that  period  of 
time. 

Lute,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  kind,  once  common 
in  Europe.    See  Guitar. 

Lu'ther,  Martin,  son  of  a  miner,  was  bom  at  Eisleben, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Prussian  Saxony,  loth  November 
1483,  was  trained  with  much  severity  at  home,  and  at  a  school 
in  Mansfeld,  from  which  he  was  sent  to  Magdeburg  (1497)  and 
Eisenach  (149S)  to  finish  his  elementary  education.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  L.  went  to  the  University  of  Erfurt  to  qualify  as 
a  lawyer,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  By  accident  he  came  across  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Bible,  which  to  his  amazement  he  found  included  much 
more  than  the  gospels  and  epistles  used  in  the  lectionaries.  A 
great  part  of  his  leisure  was  employed  in  mastering  the  con- 
tents of  the  newly-discovered  volume.  Having  completed  his 
college  career,  and  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  L.  gave  up  thoughts 
of  law,  and  after  the  depression  of  a  nervous  fever  had  reduced 
his  mind  to  gloom,  he  entered  the  Augustinian  monastery  at 
Erfurt  (17th  July  1505),  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes.  Here 
he  led  a  life  of  extreme  austerity,  praying  and  fasting  sometimes 
for  entire  days,  but  without  finding  the  peace  after  which  his 
soul  panted.  Two  years  later  he  was  consecrated  a  priest, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the 
monastery,  continued  his  study  of  the  Bible  and  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  ended  in  his  adoption  of  the  belief  that  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  obtained  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  penance  and 
ceremony,  that  events  happen  through  the  exercise  of  a  predes- 
tinating will,  and  that  salvation  is,  therefore,  possible  only  to  those 
elected  to  the  endowment  of  faith.  In  1508  L.  obtained  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  in 
1509  added  to  his  labours,  preaching  and  biblical  exegesis. 
A  visit  to  Rome  (1510)  on  behalf  of  the  Augustine  monastery 
at  Wittenberg,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  subsequent  course 
of  his  thoughts.  His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  cornip- 
tion  of  the  Church  in  all  its  grades,  and  he  went  home  with 
his  mind  fervently  turned  towards  thoughts  of  reform.  His 
opportunity  arrived  in  1517.  Leo  X.,  being  in  want  of 
money,  sent  out  indulgences  for  sale  throughout  Europe.  An 
agent,  Tetzel,  arrived  with  them  at  Wittenberg,  and  began 
to  drive  a  trade  in  sin-pardoning.  L.'s  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  On  the  31st  October  1517,  the  day  before  the  festival 
of  All  Saints,  he  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  palace  church  a 
thesis,  containing  ninety-five  propositions,  in  which  he  denied  that 
the  pope  had  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  The  popular  mind  was 
ready  to  receive  the  new  message  of  reform,  and  the  writing  on 
the  church  door  immediately  passed  into  universal  discus- 
sion. Tetzel  replied  with  counter- propositions,  and  L.'s 
conventual  brothers  made  an  effort  to  restrain  his  vehemence. 
In  August  1518  his  Resolutions  were  published  in  justifica- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  summoned  to  Augsburg 
to  meet  Cardinal  Cajetanus,  the  papal  legate.  Being  asked  to 
retract  his  heretical  opinions,  without  even  the  form  of  discus- 
sion, L.  declined.  Then  a  second  legate,  Miltitz,  a  German, 
tried  to  win  him  over  by  flattery  but  failed.  During  1519  Eck, 
Emser,  and  Alveld  all  disputed  with  him,  but  the  noise  of  the 
Reformation  only  grew  louder.  Further  study  had  shown  L. 
that  the  views  he  had  adopted  from  St.  Augustine  were  one 
with  those  of  Wiclif  and  Huss,  who  had  been  denounced  from 
Rome  as  heretics.  His  quarrel,  therefore,  gathered  more  strength, 
and  his  invectives  against  Rome  increased  in  vigour.  In  August 
1520  appeared  his  pamphlet  addressed  To  the  Christian  Nobles  of 
the  German  Nation,  of  which  copies  were  issued  both  in  Latin  and 
German.  The  arguments  were  of  the  most  politic  sort,  urging 
the  superiority  of  the  secular  over  the  spiritual  arm,  asking  why 
Germany  should  beggar  herself  by  sending  annates  to  Rome, 
and  advising  a  larger  independence  for  national  churches.  The 
Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  excommunication  against  him  in  September 
1520.  On  the  loth  of  December  L.  marched  to  the  margin  of 
the  Elbe  at  the  head  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Universit)',  and  burned  the  Bull  along  with  the  books 
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of  Canon  Law.  '  His  burning  the  Bull,' says  Seebohm,  'against 
himself  was  a  personal  act  of  defiance.  His  burning  the 
Canon  Law  books  was  a  public  declaration  that  the  German 
nations  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.' 
About  the  same  time  the  Elector  of  Saxony  determined  to  sup- 
port L.,  though  having  consulted  Erasmus,  he  asked  him  to 
cultivate  a  more  gentle  spirit.  L.'s  'gentle  spirit'  was  mani- 
fested in  his  Against  the  Bull  of  Antichrist.  '  Now,'  wrote 
Erasmus,  '  I  see  no  end  of  it  but  the  turning  upside  down  of 
the  whole  world.'  On  the  i8th  April  1521,  Karl  V.  held  his 
first  Diet  at  Worms,  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  appointed 
being  '  the  books  and  descriptions  made  by  Friar  Martin  against 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  which  Friar  Martin,  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  other  princes,  is  much  favoured.'  L.,  provided 
with  a  safe-conduct,  was  summoned  to  appear  in  his  own  de- 
fence. He  left  Wittenberg,  April  2d,  depositing  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  what  he  called  'a  good  book  for  the  laity,'  a  volume 
of  wood-cuts  explained  by  himself,  depicting  the  '  contrast  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Pope.'  All  along  the  road  to  Worms 
public  excitement  ran  high.  People  knew  the  risk  he  incurred 
of  being  led  to  the  stake  like  a  heretic,  as  Huss  had  been,  and 
he  knew  it  himself.  But,  as  he  expressed  himself  afterwards  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  '  the  devil  saw  in  my  heart  that,  even 
had  I  known  that  there  would  be  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles 
upon  the  house-roofs,  still  I  should  joyfully  have  plunged  in 
among  them  !'  Standing  before  emperor,  electors,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  nobility,  he  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  his 
books,  exclaiming  at  the  end  of  his  defence,  '  I  am  bound  by 
the  Scriptures  which  I  have  quoted  ;  my  conscience  is  submis- 
sive to  the  Word  of  God  ;  therefore  I  may  not  and  will  not  re- 
cant, because  to  act  against  conscience  is  unholy  and  unsafe.  So 
help  me  God  !  Amen.'  Every  effort  to  get  him  to  submit  failed. 
On  the  26th  of  April  he  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  leave 
Worms.  'HeleftWorms  the  hero  ofthe  German  nation.  He  single- 
handed  had  fought  the  battle  of  Germany  against  the  Pope.  He 
had  hazarded  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Fatherland.'  An  imperial 
edict  was  issued  against  him,  but  L.  was  hidden  in  the  castle  of 
the  Wartburg  for  ten  months,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
translating  the  Bible  into  German,  and  where  occurred  the  famous 
scene  in  which  he  assaulted  with  an  ink-bottle  what  seemed  to  him 
an  apparition  of  the  devil.  During  this  interval  the  progress  of 
the  revolutionary  ideas  which  L.  had  done  so  much  to  assist  did 
not  flag.  Frenzied  leaders  arose  from  the  masses  and  headed 
political  riots;  the  peasants,  groaning  under  centuries  of  tyranny, 
demanded  vengeance  against  the  princes  who  held  them  in  bon- 
dage. Churches  were  wrecked,  and  fanatics  prophesied  strange 
things.  L.  left  the  Wartburg,  and  declining  to  sanction  a  politi- 
cal revolt,  mercilessly  condemned  the  revolutionists  for  fighting 
against  the  civil  power.  His  indignation  against  them  burnt 
with  such  strength  that  he  went  the  length  of  advising  a  slaughter 
of  the  peasantry  during  these  years — advice  which  forms  the 
least  creditable  episode  of  his  life.  In  1525  L.  separated  him- 
self still  further  from  the  Roman  communion  by  marrying 
Katharina  von  Bora,  a  nun  who  had  thrown  aside  her  vows. 
During  the  same  year  his  disgust  at  the  via  media  adopted  by 
Erasmus  in  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation  led  to  a  complete 
breach  between  them,  which  was  vigorously  embodied  in  the 
Dc  Servo  Arbitrio.  By  1 529  he  had  also  quarrelled  with  Ulrich 
Zwingli,  on  the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Switzerland  being  established  on  a  basis  antagonistic  to  Luther- 
anism.  In  1530  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  assembled,  L.  remaining 
in  close  proximity  whilst  Melanchthon  submitted  a  statement  of 
the  articles  of  faith  afterwards  known  as  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. By  this  event  L.'s  labours  were  conducted  to  a  crisis  ; 
the  chief  work  of  the  Reformation  had  been  accomplished.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  Georg  of 
Saxony,  and  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirtemberg  were  all  Protestants. 
L.  died  at  Eisleben,  i8th  February  1 546.  He  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  Reformer.  He 
was  fearless  to  the  last  degree,  inflamed  with  a  passionate  con- 
viction of  the  divine  truth  of  his  mission,  rising  to  the  point  of 
dogmatism  in  behalf  of  the  objects  about  which  his  mind  was 
made  up.  Through  the  very  exuberance  of  his  strong  nature, 
his  language  sometimes  degenerated  into  coarseness,  but  the 
predominant  elements  of  his  disposition  were  tenderness,  sym- 
pathy, and  humour.  In  force,  fire,  grandeur  of  soul,  he  is  the 
greatest  of  the  many  conspicuous  figures  of  the  Protestant  Re- 


volution. But  L.  wrought  another  great  change,  besides  the 
religious  one,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  His  hymns, 
pamphlets,  and  translations  created  a  common  literary  dialect 
for  all  Germany.  To  L.  more  than  to  any  other  is  it  owing 
that  'High  German'  became  the  standard  or  classic  dialect  of 
the  people.  Luther's  '  Bible '  carried  into  every  German  home, 
gradually  turned  the  once  powerful  '  Low  German '  speech  into 
a  patois.  Something  was  lost  in  this  change,  but  much  was 
also  gained.  The  German  nation,  otherwise  so  much  divided, 
secured  through  this  unity  of  language  a  unity  of  hope  and 
sentiment  which  enabled  it  to  survive  political  disintegration, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  1866  and  1870.  Of 
the  numerous  editions  of  L.'s  works,  perhaps  the  best  is  that  of 
Walch  (Halle,  24  vols.,  1740-51 ;  reissued  with  enlargements,  in 
67  vols.  (Ger.)  1826-57,  and  23  vols.  (Lat.)  1829-61).  See 
Forstemann's  edition  of  the  Tisch-Reden  ('Table-Talk,'  Leips. 
1844) ;  De  Wette's  edition  of  L.'s  letters  (Berl.  1825)  ;  Michelet's 
Memoire  de  L.  ;  Worsley's  Life  of  M.  L.  (1856);  Seebohm's 
Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolntio7i  (1875). 

Iiu'therans  is  the  historical  designation  of  the  followers  of 
Luther,  and  is  still  popularly  employed  to  describe  those  who 
accept  the  creed  of  the  great  reformer  in  theology  and  church 
government.  Lutheranism  prevails  in  Germany,  and  is  the  state 
religion  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  but  has  received 
modifications  in  all  of  these  countries. 

Xiu'ton,  a  town  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  on  the  Lea,  35 
miles  N.N.W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
straw  hat  and  bonnet  trade  in  England,  and  has  a  handsome  corn- 
exchange  (opened  1870),  anew  strawplait-exchange  (cost^6ooo), 
large  straw  hat  factories,  engineering  works,  iron-foundries,  steam 
saw  and  flour  mills,  &c.  Fairs  are  held  in  April,  October,  and 
September.    Pop.  (1871)  17,317. 

Liitfringhausen,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  20  miles  S.E. 
of  Diisseldorf,  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  cottons, 
cutlery,  &c.    Pop.  (1875)  9493. 

Liitz'en,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  gives 
name  to  two  battles  fought  in  the  vicinity.  The  Imperialists, 
under  Wallenstein,  were  defeated  here  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  fell  in  the  encounter,  November  lo,  1 632.  The  second 
battle  of  L.  (May  2,  1813)  was  the  first  great  conflict  between 
Napoleon  and  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  former,  by  which  he  regained  Saxony 
and  the  Elbe. 

Lux'embourg,  Frangois  Henri  de  Montmorency, 

Due  de,  posthumous  son  of  Comte  de  Bouteville,  was  born  at 
Paris,  8th  January  1628.  Brought  up  for  the  army,  he  accom- 
panied his  relative.  Prince  Conde,  as  aide-de-camp  in  Spain  and 
Flanders,  and  in  the  French  civil  wars  fought  against  Mazarin, 
who  took  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Rethel.  He  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Luxembourg  house,  1661,  taking  her  name. 
In  the  campaign  of  1667  he  served  in  Flanders  under  Turenne 
as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  year  following  was  lieutenant-general 
in  Franche-Comte  under  Conde.  In  December  1672  he  did  a 
rather  notable  thing,  marching  over  the  ice  with  8000  men  from 
Utrecht  to  Woerden  and  thence  to  Svvammerdamm,  which  he 
burnt.  After  the  death  of  Turenne  he  was  made  a  marshal  (1675), 
and  in  1676  horribly  devastated  Breisgau,  and  compelled  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  evacuate  Mompelgard,  which  he  sacked. 
In  1677  he  beat  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Mont-Cassel,  took  St. 
Omer,  and  compelled  the  Prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Charleroi. 
After  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
on  a  charge  of  sorcery  through  the  agency  of  the  Minister 
Louvois,  who  was  jealous  of  his  power.  After  fourteen  months 
L.  was  released,  and  in  1690  again  obtained  a  command  in 
Flanders,  defeated  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus  ist  July, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  (now  William  III.  of  England)  at  Steen- 
kerk  4th  August  1692,  and  again  at  Neerwinden  29th  June  1693. 
He  closed  the  campaign  on  the  12th  of  October  with  the  con- 
quest of  Charleroi.  L.  died  5th  January  1695.  Of  a  weak 
frame,  L.  possessed  an  active,  quick,  and  piercing  genius  for  war. 
See  Beaurain,  Histoire  Militaire  du  Due  de  L.  (Haag.  1756) ; 
Memoire  pour  servir  h  V Histoire  du.  Marechal  de  L. ,  icrite par  ltd- 
mhne  (Haag.  1758) ;  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  iii.  1877). 

liux'emburg,  a  grand  duchy  in  the  S.E.  of  Belgium,  was  a 
member  of  the  German  Confederation  from  its  formation  in 
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1815,  since  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867  a  neutral  country, 
connected  with  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,  through  personal 
union,  but  included  in  the  ZoUverein  (q.  v.)  of  Germany. 
Area,  1592  sq.  miles,  pop.  (1871)  197,528.  The  country  is  in 
the  rugged,  woody  region  of  the  Ardennes,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Moselle  (forming  the  E.  border),  the  Our,  the  Sure,  and  its 
tributaries.  The  surface  is  pretty  rich  in  grain  and  pasture  ; 
the  chief  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble,  and  free- 
stone. Other  products  are  wine  (Moselle),  timber,  oak-bark, 
cork,  cheese,  paper,  flannels,  gloves,  &c.  German  is  the  speech 
of  the  people,  but  French  is  the  language  of  the  upper  classes 
(some  4000)  and  of  the  legislature.  L. ,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1868,  is  governed  by  a  chamber  of  forty-one  deputies, 
elected  by  the  cantons  for  six  years,  and  by  a  stadthalder  (Prince 
Henrik),  nominated  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1875 
the  revenue  was  6,783,000  francs,  the  expenditure  6,787,102, 
and  the  public  debt  12,000,000  francs.  Tlie  army  consists  of  one 
battalion  of  chasseurs  (500  men  and  13  officers)  and  a  corps  of 
gendarmes. — Li.,  a  province  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of  Belgium,  is 
bounded  S.  by  France,  N.  by  Liege,  W.  by  Namur,  and  E.  by 
the  grand  duchy  of  L.,  and  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  Area,  1705  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1873)  206,069.  I'  's  the  largest,  but  least  popu- 
lous, province  of  Belgium,  is  hilly  and  woody,  has  much  horse 
and  cattle  rearing,  and  large  mineral  industries.  Arlon  is  the 
capital,  and  the  people  are  mostly  Walloons. 

History. — The  old  countship  of  L. ,  named  from  the  Lutzel- 
burg,  was  first  held  by  Siegfried  from  963.  The  original  family 
died  out  with  Konrad  IL  in  1 136,  and  L.  passed  by  female  de- 
scent to  Heinrich  I.,  Duke  of  Limburg.  Heinrich  IIL  became 
Emperor  as  Heinrich  VIL  in  1309,  founding  the  L.  imperial 
line.  L.  was  made  a  duchy  by  Karl  IV.  in  1354,  passed  to  Bur- 
gundy in  1443,  to  Austria  in  1477,  to  Spain  in  1555,  to  Austria 
again  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  and  to  France  in  1 795- 
By  the  Peace  of  Vienna  it  was  annexed  to  the  Netherlands  as  a 
grand  duchy,  still  remaining  a  state  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, the  capital  being  occupied  by  a  Prussian  garrison.  On 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  Belgium  received  the  greater  part  of  L., 
but  the  Treaty  of  London  (1867)  secured  a  more  equal  division, 
the  neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Prussian  troops.  See  Konig,  Das  Liixemburger  Land  (Dirkirch 
1850). 

Liux'emburg  (properly  Liltzdburg,  '  the  little  castle '),  the 
picturesque  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  L.,  on  the  Alsette, 
30  miles  N.  of  Metz  by  rail.  It  lies  partly  on  a  rocky  hill  200 
feet  high,  at  the  base  of  the  scarped  sides  of  which  has  risen  the 
Lower  Town,  with  broad  streets  and  modern  buildings.  The 
Lower  Town  is  spanned  by  four  great  viaducts.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  cathedral,  and  the  industrial  products  are  wax,  lea- 
ther, spirits,  beer,  &c.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  gold  and  silver 
wares,  china,  vinegar,  and  hats.  L.,  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  was,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
fixed  by  the  London  Conference  of  May  7-1 1,  1867,  evacuated 
by  the  Prussian  garrison  in  the  same  year,  and  finally  dismantled 
in  1870.    Pop.  (1875)  15,954- 

Lu'zon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (q.  v.),  and  the 
most  northerly  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  51,300  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  2,500,000,  including  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the 
interior.  Of  volcanic  origin,  and  subject  to  destructive  earth- 
quakes, it  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  several  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  attain  a  height  of  7000  feet,  and  are  clad  with 
luxuriant  forests  of  ebony,  cedar,  iron-wood,  cocoa,  citron, 
bread-fruit,  tamarind,  and  other  trees,  enveloped  in  a  maze  of 
climbing  plants  and  parasites.  The  products  are  rice,  wheat, 
maize,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco  (a  monopoly  yielding  $5,000,000 
yearly  profit),  ginger,  pepper,  vanilla,  hemp,  mother-of-pearl, 
amber,  coral,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  There  is  abundance  of  fish  and 
game,  and  the  island  is  free  from  beasts  of  prey.  Tagals  and 
Bisayers  of  Malayan  race  are  the  chief  inhabitants.  The  black 
people  of  the  interior  are  believed  to  be  aborigines.  Many 
Chinese  have  settled  here,  but  comparatively  few  Spaniards. 
The  chief  town  is  Manila  (q.  v.). 

Xiu'zula,  a  genus  of  plants  closely  related  to  the  rushes 
(Juncus),  but  with  more  grass-like  foliage,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  beset  with  long  flexuous  white  hairs.  There  are 
about  40  species  distributed  through  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  the  world.  Of  these  seven  are  British,  and  one  (Z. 
camfestris)  maybe  seen  in  abundance  in  spring  in  poor  pastures, 
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grass  plots,  and  heathy  wastes,  its  clusters  of  flowers  forming 
a  blackish  head,  rendering  it  conspicuous  amongst  the  short 
herbage.  L.  sylvatka — the  wood-rush — is  a  handsome  species, 
frequent  in  upland  woods. 

Lycan'thropy  (Gr.  Ittkos,  'wolf,'  and  anthropos,  'a  man'), 
wolf-madness,  is  a  form  of  delusional  insanity.  Many  examples 
of  L.  are  on  record,  although  it  is  comparatively  an  extremely 
rare  disease.  Paulus  yEgineta  says  : — •'  Those  labouring  under 
L.  go  out  during  the  night,  imitating  wolves  in  all  things,  and 
lingering  among  sepulchres  until  morning.  You  may  recognise 
such  persons  by  these  marks  ;  they  are  pale,  their  vision  feeble, 
their  eyes  dry,  tongue  very  dry,  and  the  flow  of  the  saliva  stopped ; 
but  they  are  thirsty,  and  they  have  incurable  ulcerations  from 
frequent  falls.'  This  remarkable  disorder  was  prevalent  in 
Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  See  Calmeil,  De  la 
Folie ;  Arnold,  On  Insanity. 

Lyca'cn,  a  genus  of  carnivorous  mammals,  belonging  to 
the  Canidoe  or  dog  family,  are  represented  by  the  hunting  dog 
(Z.  venations)  of  S.  Africa,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
dog  appear  to  be  united  with  those  of  the  hyena.  The  L. 
attains  a  large  size.  It  commits  great  havoc  amongst  sheep 
and  cattle  in  S.  Africa.  The  colour  is  a  reddish  brown,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  white  patches.  The  ears  are  large  and 
prominent,  and  the  tail  bushy. 

Lycao'nia  was  a  bare  and  dreary  district  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
tending from  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  S.  to  the  Cap- 
padocian  Hills  on  the  N.  Its  inhabitants  were  characterised  by 
lawless  habits,  and  spoke  a  rude  dialect  (Acts  xiv.  11).  The 
chief  town  was  Iconium. 

Lyce'um  (Gr.  Lukeion),  a  gymnasium  with  covered  walks  in 
the  eastern  suburb  of  Athens,  near  the  river  Ilissus,  named 
after  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius.  Here  Aristotle 
walked  and  taught — hence  his  disciples  were  called  Peripatetics. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  was  given  to  the  higher 
schools,  in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  taught.  After 
the  abolition  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  it  continued  to  be  the 
official  name  of  Latin  or  grammar  schools,  but  in  Germany, 
after  1812,  it  was  generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  'gymnasium.' 
In  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  however,  the  name  still  survives, 
along  with  '  gymnasium  ; '  in  the  former  country  it  denotes  a 
lower  ;  in  the  latter,  a  higher  grade  of  classical  instruction  than 
is  denoted  by  gymnasium.  In  France,  schools  for  higher  or 
secondary  instruction  are  still  called  Lyctes. 

Lycli-Gate  (Old  Eng.  Uc-gedt,  'corpse-gate'),  a  porch  at  the 
entrance  of  a  churchyard  where  a  funeral  procession  halts,  while 
the  priest  advances  from  the  church.  Ancient  examples  are 
common  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  rare  in  Scotland  and  the  E.  of 
England. 

Lycli'nis,  a  genus  of  Caiyophyllacea;  occurring  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  three  north- 
ern continents,  and  consisting  of 
about  thirty  species.  Of  the 
five  belonging  to  the  British 
flora,  the  red  and  the  white 
campion  and  the  ragged 
robin  are  common  plants, 
while  Z.  Alpina  is  all  but  con- 
fined to  the  Clova  mountains 
in  Scotland,  and  Z.  viscaiia  is 
distinctly  local.  The  corn 
cockle  is  by  some  botanists 
placed  in  this  genus,  by  others 
it  is  separated  as  monotypic 
under  the  name  Githago  or 
Agrosttmma.  The  derivation 
of  L.  is  from  the  Greek  for 
flame-like,  and  perhaps  the  ap- 
plicability is  fairly  illustrated 
by  the  scarlet  L.  (Z.  chake- 
donica),  and  the  rose  campion 
(Z.  coronaTia),  both  garden 
plants  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present  era. 

Ly'cia,  a  country  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  tra- 
versed by  spurs  of  the  Taurus  range,  and  watered  by  the  Xanthus 
{Elshen)  and  Limyrus.    Its  earliest  inhabitants,  the  Solymi  and 
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Termilre,  were  probably  of  Semitic  origin ;  while  the  Lyciaiis 
(Leka  in  Egj'ptian  inscriptions  of  the  14th  c.  B.C.),  who  entered 
from  Crete,  belonged  to  the  Zendic  subdivision  of  the  Iranian 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  widespread  worship 
of  the  'Lycian'  Apollo,  the  myth  of  Bellerophon  (q.  v.),  and 
the  present  remains  of  the  six  cities  of  the  Lycian  Confederacy — 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Piiiara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos — all  indicate 
a  high  antiquity.  In  historic  times  L.  became  subject  to  the 
Persians  (546  B.C.),  Macedonians  (333),  and  Romans  (188),  who 
made  it  over  to  the  Rhodians.  Restored  to  temporary  inde- 
pendence, it  was  ravaged  by  Brutus  {42  B.C.),  and  finally  an- 
nexed by  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.)  to  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia. 
See  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  (q.  v.),  Spratt,  and  Forbes, 
Travels  in  L.  (Lond.  1847),  and  Bachofen,  Das  Lykische  Volk 
(Freib.  1862). 

Lycopodia'cese,  a  natural  order  of  the  plants  often  called 
for  convenience  'fern-allies,'  consists  of  about  240  species, 
growing  in  all  countries  of  the  globe,  from  the  Tropics  to  the 
Arctic  circles.  By  far  the  largest  portion,  namely,  those  con- 
stituting the  genera  Lycopodiiim  and  Selaginella  (numbering 
conjointly  220  species),  have  a  general  close  resemblance  ;  but 
others,  as  Isoetes  and  Psilotiun,  to  the  superficial  observer  bear 
little  or  no  relationship.  The  essentials  are  that  the  whole  have 
their  capsules  situated  in  the  axils. of  the  leaves  or  of  the  scales  of 
a  cone-like  structure,  thereby  differing  from  ferns  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pillworts  on  the  other.  The  leaves  also,  diverse 
though  they  are,  are  always  simple  and  unbranched,  and  are 
penetrated  by  only  one  fibro-vascular  bundle.  The  shoots  and 
the  roots  give  an  example  of  true  dichotomous  branching.  The 
details  of  germination  are  not  at  present  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Seven  species  inhabit  Britain,  of  which  the  five  belonging  to 
Lycopodiiim  are  to  be  found  on  heathy  moory  ground  from  low 
levels  to  4000  feet  altitude ;  the  single  representative  of  Sela- 
ginella grows  in  boggy  soil,  and  Isoetes  is  an  aquatic. 

Lycur'gus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have 
lived  B.C.  884,  but  is  placed  by  Xenophon  more  than  200  years 
earlier.  Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  when  King  Polydectes, 
brother  of  L.,  died,  leaving  his  queen  with  child.  The  unnatural 
mother  proposed  to  L.  to  kill  tlie  rightful  heir,  if  he  would  agree 
to  share  the  throne  with  her.  He  expressed  assent,  but  when  a 
boy  was  born,  proclaimed  him  king  and  became  his  guardian. 
The  king  died  young,  and  thereafter  L.  set  out  on  a  journey, 
which  is  said  to  have  extended  through  Crete,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  even  into  Libya,  Iberia,  and  India.  On  his  return 
to  Sparta  he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  all  parties,  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  did  so,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  condition  that  no  change  should 
be  made  by  his  countrymen  on  the  remodelled  polity  before  his 
return.  He  then  withdrew  to  pass  his  days  in  voluntary  exile, 
and  the  place  and  time  of  his  death  remain  unknown.  A 
temple  was  erected  in  his  honour  at  Sparta,  and  yearly  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Though  we  are  not  warranted 
in  denying  to  L.,  as  some  have  done,  an  historical  existence,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of  the  foregoing  narrative  is  of  a 
legendary  character,  and  that  his  legislative  work  at  Sparta  was 
the  subject  of  serious,  though  quite  intelligible  exaggeration. 

Lyd'gate,  John,  an  English  poet,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and 
was  born  not  later  than  1370.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and 
Padua,  became  a  priest  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  1 397,  and  established  there  a  school  of  rhetoric  or 
literature,  which  acquired  a  wide  renown  in  his  lifetime.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  'L.,'says  Morley,  'was  well 
read  in  ancient  lore,  mathematician  also  and  astronomer,  as  well 
as  orator  and  poet ;  a  bright,  pleasant,  and  earnest  man,  who 
wrote  clear,  fluent  verse  in  any  style  then  reputable,  but  who 
was  most  apt  at  the  telling  of  such  moral  stories  as  his  public 
liked.'  His  three  chief  works  are  Troy  Book,  The  Storie  of 
Thebes,  and  Falls  of  Princes.  The  first  is  a  metrical  adaptation 
from  the  French,  the  second  a  '  Canterbury  Tale '  in  imitation 
of  Chaucer,  and  the  third  is  founded  on  Boccaccio's  Latin  work, 
De  Casibus  Ahistriu?n  Virorum.  His  London  Lickpenny  is  a 
satire  not  yet  forgotten. 

Lyd'ia,  a  country  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
included  Ionia  (q.  v.),  was  watered  by  the  Hermus,  with  the 
Pactolus  and  other  tributaries,  and  by  the  Cayster,  and  was 
traversed  by  the  Tmolus  and  Messogis  ranges.     Its  earliest 
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inhabitants,  the  Pelasgic  Mseonians,  were  gradually  conquered 
by  the  Lydians,  a  Semitic  race  allied  to  the  Carians,  who  were 
ruled  successively  by  the  Atyadce,  the  Heracleidas  (1200-700 
B.C.),  and  the  Mermnadse,  Gyges  (q.  v.)  and  Croesus  (q.  v.) 
belonging  to  the  last-named  dynasty.  With  Croesus'  defeat  in 
546  L.  passed  to  Persia,  and  its  cities — Sardis,  Magnesia,  Thya- 
tira,  &c. — dwindled  into  insignificance.  See  Dr.  C.  von  Scher- 
zer's  Smyrna  (Vienna,  1873). 

Lydian  Stone,  or  Touchstone,  a  hard  flinty  jasper,  velvet- 
black  in  colour.  It  is  used  for  testing  the  purity  of  gold  and 
silver  by  comparing  the  tracing  left  on  it  with  that  left  by  a 
known  alloy. 

Ly'ell,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  a  celebrated  English  geolo- 
gist, was  born  at  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire,  February  14,  1797. 
He  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1821.  While  at  Oxford  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Buckland  upon  geology,  and  erelong  he  directed  his  whole 
energies  to  the  study  of  this  infant  science.  Visiting  the  Con- 
tinent in  1824,  he  collected  geological  facts  which  afterwards 
proved  of  great  value,  and  these  observations  he  supplemented 
on  a  more  extended  tour  in  1828-30.  In  1830  the  first  volume 
of  the  Principles  of  Geology  was  published,  and  was  followed  by 
the  second  and  third  in  1832  and  1833  respectively.  In  1831 
L.  was  appointed  lecturer  on  geology  in  King's  College,  London, 
and  his  lectures  at  once  disclosed  the  wide  philosophical  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  the  capacity  for  sifting  the 
non-essential  from  the  essential,  which  he  po.ssessed  in  such  a 
marked  degree.  His  Principles  of  Geology  ran  through  numerous 
editions  and  underwent  continual  alterations.  In  the  sixth  edi- 
tion he  suppressed  those  chapters  on  the  more  purely  technical 
branch  of  the  science,  reproducing  them  in  an  amplified  form  in 
his  Elements  of  Geology,  which  after  several  editions  was  pub- 
lished in  a  more  condensed  and  complete  form  as  The  Student's 
Manual  of  Geology  (1871).  The  great  alterations  which  the 
Principles  underwent  are  the  best  evidence  of  Lyell's  complete 
freedom  from  bias  in  favour  of  any  preconceived  theory,  and  of 
his  readiness  to  accept,  after  careful  consideration  of  its  merits, 
any  new  explanation  of  imperfectly  understood  phenomena.  The 
tenth  edition,  which  appeared  after  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species,  was  wholly  recast  so  as  to  incorporate  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  in  his  system.  The  last  edition  was  published 
in  1872.  L.  constantly  urged  upon  geologists  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  observation.  He  himself  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
Continent,  and  twice  made  journeys  to  America,  the  scientific 
results  of  which  are  embodied  in  his  Travels  in  North  America, 
1841-2,  and  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1845-46.  Ex- 
cepting the  Principles,  the  most  important  of  his  works  is  his 
treatise  On  the  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man 
(1863),  in  which  he  first  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis.  L.  also  wrote  numerous  memoirs  and  papers  for 
scientific  journals.  His  scientific  honours  were  numerous  and 
varied.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  Geological  Society,  in 
1836  and  1854 ;  and  received  the  Wollaston  Medal  in  1866. 
The  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  gold  medal  in  1833,  and 
the  Copley  Medal  in  1858.  He  presided  over  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Bath  in  1864,  and  was  president  of  the  Geological 
Section  on  four  separate  occasions — in  1838,  1840,  1 849,  and 
1859.  In  1848  he  was  knighted,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1864.  L.  died  at  London,  February  27,  1875,  'he  last  and 
greatest  of  those  veterans  of  science  who  by  their  united  labours 
have  made  geology  what  it  is. 

Lyly,  John,  an  English  dramatist,  was  born  in  Kent 
about  1553,  and  took  a  degree  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1579  he  published  the  once  famous  Eiiphues,  or 
The  Anatomy  of  Wit.  To  this  work  he  added  next  year  a 
second  part,  Euphices  and  his  England.  Euphues  takes  the 
form  of  an  Italian  story,  abounds  in  wit  and  wisdom,  and  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  style  has  given  our  language  the  word 
euphuism,  used  to  denote  a  pompous  and  affected  phraseology. 
L.  has  another  claim  to  remembrance — as  an  Elizabethan  drama- 
tist. He  wrote  nine  plays,  chiefly  upon  classical  subjects, — 
seven  in  prose,  one — 7 he  IVoman  in  the  Moon — in  blank  verse, 
and  one—  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis — in  rhyme.  A  pamphlet 
written  against  Martin  Marprelate,  entitled  Pap  with  a  Hatchet, 
or  A  Fig  for  my  Godson,  or  Crack  me  this  A''ut,  is  generally 
ascribed  to  L.  He  died  in  November  1606.  An  exact  reprint 
of  Euphues  is  published  by  Arber. 
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Lyme  Grass  {Elymus),  a  genus  of  coarse  grasses  allied  to  the 
barley,  and  met  with  in  different  countries  of  the  north  temper- 
ate zone.  The  common 
L.  G.  {E.  arenarius)  is 
natural  to  sandy  sea- 
shores, where,  from  its 
vigorous  growth  and 
widely  -  spreading  roots, 
it  is  of  important  service 
in  binding  the  drift-sand. 
By  the  Dutch  it  is  syste- 
matically planted  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  British 
coast  it  is  more  frequent 
in  the  north  than  in 
the  south.  See  Bunch 
Grass. 

Lyme  Regis  { '  the 

king's  haven '),  a  seaport 
and  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Lym,  5  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Avdminster,  the  nearest  railway  station.  It  has  a 
good  harbour  with  two  piers,  and  the  main  industries  are  fishing 
and  the  making  of  sailcloth.  The  cliffs  are  picturesque,  and 
abound  in  fossils.  In  1875  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port 
270  vessels  of  13,904  tons.  Pop.  (1871)  2333.  L.  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament. 

Lym'mgton,  a  watering-place  in  Hampshire,  England,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river  L.,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Solent,  and  25  miles  S.W.  of  Southampton  by  rail.  It  is  a  sub- 
port  to  Southampton,  and  has  large  salt  works  (of  great  anti- 
quity), and  shipbuilding  yards.  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cowes,  &c.  Pop.  (1871)  5356.  L. 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament. 

Lymph,  the  name  given  to  a  fluid  found  m  animals,  usually 
contained  within  certain  vessels  known  as  Lymphatics  (q.  v.), 
and  also  found  within  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  tissues  and 
organs.  L.  may  be  held  to  represent  in  greater  part  the  serum 
or  liquid  part  of  the  blood,  which  has  exuded  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  tissues. 
It  thus  performs  a  nutritive  function  in  nourishing  the  tissues, 
and  furnishing  fresh  material  for  the  blood.  L.  itself  is  a  clear 
fluid,  and  in  its  analysis  exhibits  a  clo.se  identity  with  blood. 

Lymphat'ics  and  Lymphatic  Glands,  are  vessels  and 
glands  concerned  in  the  transmission  and  elaboration  of  Lymph 
(q.  v.).  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  placenta,  umbilical  cord,  nails,  hair,  and  outer 
skin.  They  begin  their  course  in  the  tissues,  and  probably 
originate  in  the  interspaces  of  the  membranes.  The  smaller 
L.,  like  the  smallest  capillaries  or  blood-vessels,  have  very  ill- 
defined  walls,  lined  by  epithelial  cells.  Larger  L.  present  a 
close  resemblance  to  veins  in  their  structure,  having  an  outer 
coat  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  a  second  coat  of  the  same 
material  provided  with  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  A  laj  er 
of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  lined  by  epithelium,  forms  the  inner 
lining  of  the  vessels  ;  whilst  well-developed  valves,  as  in  veins, 
are  found  in  the  interior.  The  valves  are  simple  pouch-like 
dilatations  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  give  the  L.  a 
beaded  appearance  when  the  vessel  is  full,  by  causing  constric- 
tions at  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  valves.  Lymph  is  pro- 
pelled towards  the  thoracic  duct  chiefly  by  the  pressure  exercised 
by  muscles  on  the  walls  of  the  L.  This  compression  forces  the 
lymph  upwards  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  which  ascend  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body,  since  the  valves  prevent  any  retrograde 
movement  of  the  fluid,  and  permit  the  fluid  to  move  in  one 
direction  only.  L.  in  the  course  of  their  distribution  pass  sooner 
or  later  into  L.  G.,  in  the  groin,  arm-pit,  and  like  situations. 
Each  gland  consists  of  a  network  of  tissue,  supporting  a  finer 
{retiform)  tissue,  within  the  meshes  of  which  lymph-cells  or 
lymph-corpuscles  are  found. 

LynchTDurg,  a  city  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
James  River  and  on  the  Kanawha  Canal,  90  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Richmond  by  rail.  It  has  forty  tobacco  factories,  several  iron- 
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foundries,  machine  shops,  cotton  and  flour  mills,  splendid  water- 
power,  an  hospital,  three  daily  and  three  tri-weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  (1870)  6825. 

Ljmch  Law,  an  American  name  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  offenders  without  legal  authority ;  in  other  words  it  is 
mob-law,  or  the  law  which  irresponsible  men  '  take  into  their 
own  hands.'  Various  explanations  of  the  name  are  given,  the 
most  common  tracing  it  to  a  farmer  known  as  '  Judge '  Lynch, 
who  was  long  an  informal  referee  in  Virginia. 

Lyndliurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord,  an  English 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Boston,  U.S.,  21st  May  1772. 
His  father,  J.  S.  Copley  (q.  v.),  an  artist,  removed  to  England 
in  1774.  L.  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  Second  Wrangler  (1794),  and  Fellow  (1797).  Being 
called  to  the  bar,  L.  chose  the  Midland  Circuit,  but  until  181 7, 
when,  in  company  with  Wetherell,  h«  defended  W^atson  and 
Thistlewood  against  the  charge  of  high  treason,  he  had  not 
acquired  much  standing.  In  1818,  however,  he  was  appointed 
Chief-Justice  of  the  county  palatinate  of  Chester,  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Tory  interest  for  Yarmouth  (though  he  had  pre- 
viously been  a  Liberal  in  politics),  became  Solicitor-General 
(1819),  Attorney-General  (1823),  Master  of  the  Rolls  (1826), 
Lord  Chancellor  (1827),  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
(1835).  In  1841  he  accepted  the  Chancellorship  for  the  third 
time.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  did  not  speak  a 
great  deal,  but  after  his  eightieth  year  he  astonished  the  Upper 
House  by  the  vigour  of  his  refleciions  upon  the  Russian  War, 
university  reform,  and  other  subjects.  L.  died  in  London, 
October  12,  1863.  L.  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  clear-headed  lawyers  of  the  century.  See  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chaiicellors  of  England. 

Lyne'doch,  Thomas  Graham,  Lord,  the  ablest  of  Wel- 
lington's lieutenants,  was  born  at  Balgowan,  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  in  1750.  He  lived  quietly  as  a  country  gentleman 
till  the  age  of  forty-four,  when  the  death  of  his  wife  affected 
him  so  deeply  that  he  resolved  to  travel,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  solace  for  his  grief.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer 
under  Lord  Hood  in  the  S.  of  France,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
raised  the  first  battalion  of  the  90th  regiment,  of  which  he  was 
made  colonel  in  1 794.  He  conducted  the  blockade  of  Malta, 
which  the  French  were  forced  to  surrender  in  1801,  served 
under  Moore  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  under  Wellington  with 
signal  distinction.  At  Barossa,  Vittoria,  San  Sebastian,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  his  brilliant  and  resolute  genius 
proved  irresistible.  In  1814  L.  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Holland,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a  pension 
of  ;ii"2000  a  year.  He  died  i8th  December  1843.  See  Murray 
Gvshzms  Memoir  of  Lord  L.  (1868;  2d  ed.,  1877). 

Lynn,  a  seaport  of  the  United  States,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 10  miles  N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail,  and  miles  from  the 
N.  shore  of  Boston  Harbour,  first  settled  in  1629,  and  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1850,  has  twenty-five  churches  and  a  fine 
city  hall.  The  chief  industries  are  the  making  of  ladies'  boots 
and  shoes,  and  of  kid  and  morocco  leather,  the  former  involving 
;^200,ooo  capital,  the  latter  ;^ioo,ooo.  L.  has  three  weekly 
newspapers.  The  harbour  is  good  for  small  craft.  Pop.  (1870) 
28,233. 

Lynn  (Celt,  linn,  '  a  deep  pool ')  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn, 

a  seaport  of  England,  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Ouse  estuary, 
99  miles  N.E.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has  four  churches,  eleven 
Dissenting  chapels,  numerous  schools  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, three  banks,  and  four  newspapers.  The  town  has  been 
much  improved  in  recent  years,  and  since  1850  over  4000  acres 
of  the  sands  to  the  N.  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  In 
1875  there  entered  the  harbour  (which  can  hold  300  ships)  804 
vessels,  of  120,448  tons;  cleared,  683,  of  60,992  tons.  The 
chief  exports  are  wool,  corn,  and  manufactured  goods  ;  imports, 
corn,  wine,  hemp,  coal,  timber,  linseed,  tallow,  cork,  and 
tobacco  ;  and  industries,  iron-founding,  shipbuilding,  brewing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cork,  and  rope.  L.  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1871)  17,266. 

Lynx  (Lyncus),  a  genus  of  Carnivorous  mammalia,  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  tufts  of  hair  on  the  ears,  and  by  a 
short  and  rudimentary  tail.    The  common  L.  (Z.  virgatus)  in- 
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habits  Europe  and  N.  Asia.  It  attains  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet ; 
the  colour  is  variable,  but  is  usually  a  dark  grey  tinted  with 

red,  and  variegated  with 
dark  spots  and  patches 
on  the  body  and  limbs. 
The  fur  is  highly  valued. 
The  head  is  large,  and 
the  hair  of  the  cheeks 
is  especially  developed. 
The  southern  or  Leo- 
pard L.  {L.  pardinus)  is 
found  in  S.  Europe. 
The  tufted  ears  are  pro- 
minent in  this  L.,  and 
thereddish  furis  covered 
with  small  black  spots, 
the  presence  of  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  pardinus 
or  '  leopard-like '  L.  In  N.  America,  the  Canada  L.  {L.  Cana- 
densis) represents  the  genus.  Its  colour  is  dark  grey  variegated 
with  black.  The  length  is  3  feet.  It  is  often  known  as  '  Le 
Chat ' — a  name  given  to  it  by  the  French  settlers — and  as  the 
'  Peeshoo.'  The  booted  L.  (Z.  caligatus)  is  so  named  from  the 
black  colour  of  its  legs.  It  occurs  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is 
of  a  yellowish-grey  colour. 

Ly'on,  the  second  largest  city  of  France,  and  chief  town 
of  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  220  miles  N.N.W.  of  Marseille,  and 
316  S.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  It  extends  from  the  heights  of 
Croix- Rousse  S.  along  the  narrow  tongue  of  L.,  and  between 
the  two  rivers,  with  the  annexed  towns  of  Vaise  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saone,  and  Guillotiere  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone.  It  is  the  first  manufacturing  town  of  France, 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  seventh 
military  division,  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  Eighteen  forts 
defending  it  have  a  circuit  of  16  miles.  The  Saone  is  spanned 
by  fourteen  bridges,  the  Rhone  by  eight,  and  the  fine  quays, 
45  kilometres  in  extent,  are  ornamented  with  magnificent  trees, 
and  flanked  by  elegant  houses.  The  Rhone  is  here  navigable  for 
steamers.  L.  has  many  fine  squares,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  Bellecour,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  the  Place 
des  Terreaux,  where  the  guillotine  stood  in  1 794.  Most  of  the 
squares  are  linked  together  by  the  splendid  Rue  de  I'lmpera- 
trice,  opened  in  1855.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
magnificent  Hotel-de-Ville,  restored  in  1702,  the  Palais  de  la 
Bourse  (i860),  the  Palais  de  Justice,  with  a  Corinthian  portico, 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  re-erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  the 
Hospice  de  la  Charite,  the  classic  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  an 
artillery  arsenal,  a  theatre  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  Louis  XV., 
the  theatre  de  Celestins,  &c.  The  principal  churches  are  the 
primatial  St.  Jean,  in  Roman  style,  those  of  Ainay  rebuilt  in  the 
loth  c.  in  the  Byzantine  style,  the  Gothic  St.  Nizier  and  Notre- 
Dame  on  the  summit  of  Fourvieres,  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  world,  stretching  from  the  Alps  to  the  Au- 
vergne  Mountains.  The  park  of  the  Fete  d'Or,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  has  an  area  about  three  times  that  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  of  Paris,  and  includes  botanical  and  zoolo- 
gical gardens,  a  gallery  of  natural  history,  an  extensive  nursery, 
&c.  L.  has  numerous  schools,  scientific  and  literary  societies, 
rich  museums  and  art  collections,  a  town  library  of  150,000 
vols,  and  2400  MSS.,  and  a  library  attached  to  the  Palais  de 
Beaux-Arts  of  160,000  vols.  The  great  industry  is  the  silk 
manufacture,  which  in  and  about  the  city  employs  some  70,000 
looms,  and  140,000  hands.  The  average  value  of  the  raw  silk 
imported  annually  is  16, 800, 000,  and  of  manufactured  silk  ex- 
ported _^20,ooo,ooo.  The  making  of  silk  nets,  handkerchiefs, 
and  lace  employs  800  looms.  There  are  also  large  iron,  copper, 
and  bronze  industries,  and  manufactures  of  glass,  pottery,  leather, 
beer,  tobacco,  chemicals,  liqueurs,  jewellery,  hats  (450,000  yearly), 
&c.  Pop.  (1872)  279,785.  The  ancient  Zz<j(/?<«7^w,  on  the  hill 
of  Fourvieres  {Forum  veins),  was  founded  in  43  B.C.  Augustus 
made  it  the  capital  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  it  early  became  a 
great  commercial  centre,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Germanicus, 
Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Caracalla,  and  Geta.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  L.,  and  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  feuds  between  the  Comtes  de  Forez  and  its  ecclesi- 
astical ruler.  But  in  1307  it  was  incorporated  with  France  by 
Philippe  le  Bel,  and  its  subsequent  prosperity  attracted  from 


Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa,  in  the  15th  c,  refugees  who  brought 
with  them  the  art  of  silk-weaving.  In  revoking  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  Louis  XIV.  inflicted  a  blow  on  industrial  L.  from  which 
it  did  not  fairly  recover  till  the  Revolution.  It  rushed  eagerly  into 
the  Revolution,  demolishing  its  Bastille,  the  Chateau  de  Pierre- 
Seise,  but  turned  on  seeing  the  excesses  of  the  movement,  and 
for  its  backsliding  the  Convention  decreed  that  '  L.  n'existerait 
plus.'  Collot  d'Herbois,  Couthon,  and  Fouche  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  after  a  siege  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  ruthlessly 
massacring  the  inhabitants.  The  later  events  in  its  history  are 
the  riots  of  1830  and  the  inundations  of  1840,  1856,  and  1875. 
See  Les- Archives  de  L.,  by  M.  L.  Niepce  (Lyon,  1875). 

Lyon,  properly  Lion,  Golfe  de,  a  bay  in  the  S.  of  France, 
which  receives  the  Rhone  and  Herault,  and  the  shores  of  which, 
in  great  part  lined  with  lagoons  (Fr.  etatigs),  resemble  those  of 
Holland  and  some  parts  in  the  Adriatic.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  name  of  the  Gulf  and  that  of  the  city.  Origin- 
ally the  Gulf  was  known  as  the  sinus  Galliats  ;  about  the  14th  c. 
it  began  to  be  called  sinus  Leonis  ('  Gulf  of  the  Lion '),  probably 
from  the  violence  of  its  storms.  See  Les  Villes  Mortes  du  Golfe 
de  L.,  by  Charles  Lentheric  (Paris,  1876). 

Lyon  Court,  the  Heralds'  College  of  Scotland,  consists  of 
six  heralds  and  six  pursuivants,  presided  over  and  appointed  by 
the  Lyon  King-at-Arms  (q.  v.),  whilst  among  its  officials  are  the 
Lyon  Clerk,  or  keeper  of  the  record  ;  the  Lyon  Clerk  Depute  ; 
the  Procurator  Fiscal;  a  herald  painter;  and  a  messenger-at- 
arms,  or  macer.  The  functions  of  the  court  are  regidated  by 
Acts  1592  and  1672  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  and  are  similar  to 
those  exercised  by  its  English  prototype. 

Lyon-King-at-Arms,  a  legal  officer  of  Scotland,  taking 
his  title  from  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Scottish  kings,  the 
lion  rampant.  His  jurisdiction  empowers  him  to  inspect  the 
arms  and  ensigns  armorial  of  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  kingdom,  to  distinguish  the  arms  of  the  younger  branches 
of  families,  and  to  give  proper  arms  to  deserving  persons,  and  to 
matriculate  these.  The  Court  of  Session  has  power  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  Lyon  Court  as  to  the  matriculation  of  arms  ; 
but  a  reduction  is  incompetent  unless  at  the  instance  of  one 
claiming  the  arms  in  question. 

Lyre,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  stringed  instruments. 
Nearly  all  the  Greek  music  was  written  for  it.  See  Greek 
Music. 

Lyre-Bird,  a  remarkable  bird  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Menuridce,  of  the  order  Passeres. 
The  family  consists  of  only  one  genus  (Menura),  represented  by 
two  species.  Both  in  its  appearance  and  in  its  habit  of  scraping 
large  holes  in  the  ground,  the  L.-B.  resembles  Gallinaceous 
birds,  among  which  it  was  at  one  time  classed  by  some  natu- 
ralists. It  derives  its  common  name  from  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  beautiful  tail  feathers  of  the  male  bird,  which,  when  ex- 
tended, exactly  resemble  the  ancient  lyre.  It  is  a  fine  songster, 
having  a  loud  and  melodious  note,  and  frequently  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds.  M.  superba,  the  principal  species, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pheasant.  In  the  other  species,  M.  Alberti, 
the  lyre-shaped  feathers  are  smaller.  Both  build  dome-shaped 
nests  of  twigs  loosely  woven,  and  are  very  shy  and  difficult  to 
approach. 

Lyr'ic  (Gr.  lyrikos,  from  lyra,  '  a  lyre '),  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  kind  of  poetry  originally  set  to  the  music  of  the 
lyre.  L.  poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings,  and 
has  all  the  vivid  charm  of  personality.  We  are  invited  to  share 
in  the  love,  hate,  joy,  or  grief  of  a  human  being  like  ourselves, 
and  the  doors  of  our  heart  are  insensibly  thrown  wide.  The 
song,  either  sacred  or  secular,  is  the  finest  form  of  the  L. 

Lys  or  Leye,  a  river  that  rises  in  the  department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  flows  N.E.,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent,  after  a  course 
of  100  miles. 

Lysan'der,  a  famous  Spartan  general,  the  son  of  the  Hera- 
cleid  Aristocleitus  by  a  Helot  woman,  received  the  command  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  in  407  B.C.,  and  with  the  help  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  defeated  the  Athenians  under  Antiochus  off  Notion. 
In  408,  as  vice-admiral,  he  again  defeated  them  at  .iEgospotami, 
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and  the  year  following  brought  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  a 
close  by  the  capture  of  Athens.  In  398  L.  secured  the  succes- 
sion to  Agesilaus  (q.  v.),  but  rewarded  only  with  ingratitude,  he 
is  said  by  the  later  historians  to  have  plotted  the  substitution  of 
an  elective  for  an  hereditary  monarchy,  an  enterprise  cut  short 
by  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Haliartus  (395). 

Lythra'cesB,  a  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees, 
numbering  about  300  species,  widely  dispersed,  but  chiefly 
tropical.  The  type  genus  Lythriim  has  a  representative  in  Bri- 
tain, namely,  Z.  Salicaria,  a  handsome  plant  often  met  with  on 
river  and  ditch  banks,  and  other  watery  places.  It  is  interest- 
ing from  having  trimorphic  flowers.  From  India  comes  the  fre- 
quentjgreenhouse  plant  Lagerstrcemia  Indica,  and  Brazil  pro- 
duces the  equally  beautiful  shrubby  genus  Diplusodon.  Henna 
(q.  V.)  also  belongs  to  this  order.  The  genera  Lagerstrcemia  and 
Physocalymma  yield  useful  and  ornamental  timber.  The  bruised 
leaves  of  Ainmannia  vesicatoria  are  used  in  India  to  produce  blis- 
ters.   As  a  rule,  the  plants  of  the  order  are  astringent. 

Lytt'elton,  George,  Lord,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  L.  of  Hag- 
ley  in  Worcestershire,  was  born  in  1 709,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  travelled  upon  the  Continent,  and  was 
sent  to  Parliament,  where  he  became  a  conspicuous  opponent  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  whose  fall  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1756,  though  densely  ignorant  as  to 
figures,  L.  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  peerage  in  1757.  He  died  22d  August  1773'  L.'s 
contributions  to  literature  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  liis  con- 
temporaries. The  chief  are  Observations  ott  ike  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul  {1747),  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760),  and  History  oj 
Henry  II.  (1764). — Thomas,  second  Iiord  L.,  born  in 
1744,  died  27th  November  1779.  He  was  almost  equally 
noted  for  his  talent  and  immorality.  The  Letters  and  Poems 
ascribed  to  him  are  spurious.  —  George  William,  fourth 
Lord  L.,  of  Frankley,  was  born  in  London,  31st  March  1817, 
educated  at  Eton,  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  Chancellor's  medallist  and  senior  classic  in  1838.  In 
1846  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in 
1861-63  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  management  of  the  Public  Schools  of  England, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools, 
whose  reforms  were  partly  arrested  by  the  return  of  the  Tory 
party  to  power  in  1 874.  L.  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  des- 
pondency, 19th  April  1876.  He  was  an  exquisite  scholar,  a 
pure  philanthropist,  a  genuine  Liberal,  and  a  devoted  Church- 
man. He  merits  remembrance  for  his  virtues  and  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Lytt'on,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  -  Bulwer, 
Lord,  son  of  General  Bulwer,  was  born  May  1805,  educated  at 
several  private  schools,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
graduating  B.A.  in  1826,  and  M.A.  in  1835.  He  was  M.P.  for 
St.  Ives  in  1831,  for  Lincoln  from  1832  to  1841,  for  Herts  from 
1852  to  1866,  serving  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in 
1858.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1838,  assumed  the  name  of  L. 
in  accordance  with  his  mother's  will,  and  rose  to  the  peerage  in 
1 866.  Under  the  eyes  of  men  greater  in  intellect  than  himself, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  criticism  he  provoked  by  his  manner- 
isms and  fopperies,  L.  gained  a  reputation  achieved  in  any  one 
department  by  few,  and  in  so  many  departments  by  none  of  his 
contemporaries.  Whether  as  essayist,  actor,  statesman,  drama- 
tist, scholar,  or  novelist,  his  successes  were  brilliant.  He  almost 
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succeeded  in  being  a  poet  too.  In  Parliament  his  fame  as  a 
speaker  rose  high,  and  his  speech  on  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill 
of  1859  is  still  talked  of  as  a  masterpiece.  His  first  drama,  The 
Duchess  of  La  Valliere,  was  indeed  a  failure  ;  but  he  never  knew 
vi'hen  he  was  beaten.  The  Lady  of  Lyons  (1838)  and  Money 
(1840)  are  still  among  the  most  popular  plays  on  the  stage.  His 
learning  in  some  branches  of  literature  might  be  termed  recon- 
dite ;  and  his  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall  {1836),  published  almost 
as  a  challenge  to  professed  scholars,  a  work  none  has  convicted 
of  shallowness,  gives  a  picture  of  Greek  life  more  vivid  by  far 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  kind.  As  a  mere 
boy  he  wrote  a  Wertherian  romance  entitled  Falkland:  but 
the  novel  that  first  brought  him  fame  was  Pelham  (1828).  His 
reputation  was  sustained  by  The  Disotuned  (1828),  Devereux 
(1829),  Paul  Clifford  (1830),  Eugene  Aram  (1832),  and  Godol- 
phin  (1833).  Witli  a  firmer,  bolder  hand  were  written  Rienzi, 
ringing  with  the  cry  of  medieval  Rome  for  freedom.  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  a  marvellous  picture  of  imperial  and  pagan 
Rome  (both  in  1835),  The  Last  of  the  Barons  {1843),  and  Harold 
(1848).  Again  his  style  changed  (for  the  worse)  in  Night  and 
A/orning  {184.1)  ;  but  when  The  Caxtojis  appeared  in  1849, 
Aly  Novel  in  1853,  critics  said  that  his  genius  had  taken  a  great 
leap  forward.  His  last  novels.  The  Parisians  and  Kenelm 
Chillingly,  were  written  almost  on  his  deathbed.  He  died  1 8th 
January  1873.  Those  of  his  works  not  already  mentioned  are 
CNeil,  a  tale  in  verse  (1827),  The  Siamese  Twins  (1831),  Ptl- 
grims  of  the  Rhine,  England  and  the  English  (1833),  Leila  and 
Calderon  (in  one  vol.,  1835),  Ernest  Maltravers  (1837),  Alice 
(1838),  Zanoni  (1842),  Eva  (a  volume  of  poems,  X^i,-!),  Poevis 
and  Ballads  of  Schiller  (1844),  The  Ne^M  Timon  (1846),  Lucretia 
(1847),  King  Arthur  {1848),  IVhat  zuill  He  do  with  It?  (1858), 
A  Strange  Story  {1862),  Caxtoniana  (1863),  Lost  Tales  of  Mile- 
tus (1866),  Horace's  Odes  (translated  1869),  Coming  Race  (1871), 
Pausanias  (unfinished,  1876),  Richelieu  and  The  Sea  Captain, 
afterwards  called  The  Rightful  Heir  (1S39),  N'ot  so  Bad  as  IVe 
Seem  (1851),  Walpole  (1869).  L.'s  workmanship  was  at  all 
times  careful ;  but  rapidity  of  execution  was  gained  at  the  loss 
of  deep  inspiration.  His  stories  are  invariably  fascinating,  the 
earliest  and  latest  excelling  in  brilliant  analysis  of  contemporary 
manners,  those  intermediate  (his  best)  powerfully  dealing  with 
historical  and  social  questions,  but  all  lacking  the  impulse  of 
irrepressible  passion.  Still,  when  every  abatement  demanded 
by  the  severest  criticism  has  been  made,  L.  must  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  richly  gifted  and  versatile  intellects 
of  his  age.  His  writings  may  cease  to  be  read  ;  that  fate  has 
overtaken  greater  authors  than  himself,  but  his  name  will 
always  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  English  literature. — 
Edward  Robert  Bulwer- L.,  Lord  L.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  November  8,  1831,  entered  Her  Majesty's  diplo- 
matic service  when  scarcely  eighteen  as  private  secretary  to  his 
uncle.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  ambassador  at  Washington.  After 
occupying  various  positions  of  trust,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Constantinople  in  1863,  and  both  at  Madrid  and 
Paris  has  acted  as  charge  d'affaires.  In  1876  he  was  gazetted 
Viceroy  of  India.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  '  Owen  Meredith,' 
he  published  in  1855  Clytemnestra  and  Other  Poems,  in  1859 
The  Wanderer,  in  i860  Luale,  in  1871  Serbeke  Pesme  (Servian 
songs),  in  1867  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oiven  Meredith,  in  1869 
Orval,  or  the  Fool  of  Time,  and  in  1874  Fables  in  Song.  Tann- 
hauser  (1861)  was  written  by  L.  and  Julian  Fane,  of  whom  he 
wrote  a  Memoir  in  1871.  L.  also  published  in  1874  Speeches  of 
Edward,  Lord  L.,  with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  his  Son. 
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the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Mit,  and  the  Hebrew 
Mem.  It  is  the  labial  among  the  liquids, 
and  very  uniform  in  pronunciation,  being 
most  nearly  allied  to  B,  with  which  letter 
it  is  occasionally  confounded.  Camna 
becomes  '  chamber  ; '  mors  =  death,  has  the 
same  root  as  ambrosia  ;  hibernus  is  the  Latin 
adjective  from  hiems  or  hiemps.  This  last 
example  shows  also  the  connection  of  M  with 
P,  which  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  modern  Greek  uses  MP  to  express 
the  sound  of  B,  this  latter  letter  being  in  that 
language  pronounced  as  V.  M  sometimes 
interchanges  with  N  ;  English  '  him '  is  German  ilm  in  the 
objective  case,  and  the  accusative  termination  um  in  Latin  is 
always  on  in  Greek.  In  Latin  the  final  M  must  have  had  a 
peculiarly  weak  sound,  for  it  is  sometimes  altogether  dropped  ; 
in  metrical  scansion  it  is  elided  before  a  following  vowel,  and  in 
manuscript  writing  it  is  frequently  omitted  and  represented  by  a 
line  over  the  word.  As  a  numeral  M  stands  for  looo,  being 
said  to  represent  the  initial  letter  of  milk,  or  more  probably  CIx- 
As  an  abbreviation,  M.A.  =  Magister  Artiiim ;  M.D.,  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  or  of  Music ;  MS.,  manuscript ;  P.M.,  post  meri- 
diem, or  after  noon. 

Maar'mor,  or  reversely,  Mormaer  (according  to  Skene) 
(Gael.  7naor,  'steward,'  and  mhor,  'great'),  from  the  loth  to 
the  I2th  c.  was  the  highest  title  of  honour  among  the  Scots,  its 
holders  exercising  jurisdiction  over  such  extensive  districts  as 
Athole,  Moray,  or  Ross,  and  sometimes  waging  independent 
war  with  the  Scottish  sovereign,  as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth  and 
Duncan  VII.  The  office  was  strictly  hereditary.  With  the 
extension  of  feudalism  the  title  was  gradually  superseded  by  that 
of  Earl  (q.  v.).  The  Maor  was  a  subordinate  authority,  holding 
the  same  relative  position  to  a  M.  as  a  baron  to  an  earl  or  count. 
See  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

Maas'  (Fr.  Meuse),  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  the 
Plateau  de  Langres,  in  the  S.  of  Haute-Marne,  flows  in  a  N. 
direction  through  the  departments  of  Vosges,  Meuse,  and  the 
wild,  romantic  Ardennes,  crosses  the  Belgian  frontier  after  pass- 
ing Sedan,  and  receives  at  Namur  its  largest  tributary,  the 
Sambre,  which  nearly  doubles  its  volume.  It  then  changes  its 
course  to  N.E.,  passes  Liege,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
Ourthe,  separates  Dutch  from  Belgian  Limburg,  passes  Maas- 
tricht and  Roermond,  receiving  the  Roer,  traverses  Dutch  Lim- 
burg, and  curving  westward,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  N. 
Brabant,  and  joins  the  Waal  (q.  v.)  opposite  Gorkum.  Its  entire 
length  is  580  miles,  of  which  460  are  navigable. 

Maas'tricht*(Flem.  Maestricht;  'the  pasture  on  the  Maas  '), 
a  strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  and  capital  of  Lim- 
burg, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Liege, 
and  20  N.W.  of  Aachen  by  rail,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Wijk, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  stone  bridge  500  feet  long.  Its 
chief  buildings  are  St.  Gervais  Church,  with  five  towers  ;  a  town- 
house,  containing  a  public  library ;  the  citadel,  on  the  Pieters- 
berg  ;  a  synagogue,  three  hospitals,  an  athenaeum,  theatre,  music- 
school,  &c.  The  Pietersberg,  a  calcareous  hill,  is  honeycombed 
by  a  quarry,  forming  a  labyrinth  with  20,000  walks.  L.  has  an 
extensive  transit  trade,  and  manufactures  of  machinery,  leather, 
glass,  paper,  woollens,  pottery,  firearms,  soap,  gin,  &c.  Pop. 
(1875)  28,891.  L.  suffered  much  in  the  wars  between  the 
United  Provinces,  Spain,  and  France.  The  neighbourhood  can 
be  flooded  with  water. 


mabillon,  Jean,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
November  23,  1632,  at  Saint-Pierremont,  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Saint-Rene  (1653),  began  to  edit  the  works  of 
St.  Bernard  (1663),  the  first  volume  appearing  in  1668.  In  1681 
appeared  his  De  Re  Diplomatica,  which  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  contributions  to  French  history.  M.  tra- 
velled through  France  and  Bavaria  in  1682,  through  Italy  in 
1685,  where  he  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress  among 
scholars.  On  his  return  he  published  the  Museum  Italicum. 
M.  died  at  Paris,  December  27,  1707.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  his  ideal  of  historical  research  was  high.  His  works, 
both  in  French  and  Latin,  are  extraordinarily  voluminous.  See 
Valery's  Correspondance  iti^dite  de  Mabillon  et  de  Alon/faufon. 

Mac,  a  common  prefix  in  Gaelic  surnames,  meaning  '  son.' 
Its  etymology  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
Norman  Fitz  (from  Lat.  Ji/ius),  the  Erse  O',  and  the  Welsh  Alab, 
contracted  to  Ap,  and  often  incorporated,  as  in  Piyce,  originally 
Ap  Rhys. 

Macad'am,  Jolm  Loudon,  the  inventor  of  '  macadamised ' 
road-making,  was  born  2ist  September  1756,  in  Ayrshire,  where 
he  became  in  middle  life  a  trustee  for  roads.  He  published  two 
pamphlets,  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and  Pre- 
servation of  Public  Roads  (1819),  and  Remarks  on  the  Present 
State  of  Road-Making  (1820;  5th  ed.,  with  additions  and  appen- 
dix, 1822),  recommending,  with  other  improvements,  the  use  in 
road-making  of  small  pieces  of  granite,  flint,  or  hard  stone,  in 
layers  a  few  inches  deep,  which  would  become  solidised  by  traffic. 
His  views  attracted  the  attention  of  Government,  who  appointed 
him  surveyor-general  of  the  roads  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  made 
a  practical  and  successful  trial  of  his  system.  Pie  was  next  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  metropolitan  roads,  and  received  a  gift 
of  10,000  from  the  State.  The  honour  of  knighthood,  which  he 
declined  for  himself,  was  conferred  on  his  son  in  1834.  He  died 
at  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  26th  November  1836.  M.  published 
Observation  of  the  Management  of  Trusts  for  the  Care  of  Tur>i- 
pike  Roads  in  1825, 

Maca'o,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  S.E.  promontory 
of  the  Chinese  island  of  Hiang-shan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chu- 
kiang,  70  miles  S.  of  Canton.  Area  28  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871) 
71,739,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Europeans.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  senate-house,  twelve  churches,  and  a 
college,  and  is  defended  by  six  forts,  with  a  garrison  (1875)  °f 
54  officers  and  972  privates.  The  commercial  importance  of  M. 
has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  foundation  (1839)  of  Hong-kong, 
and  by  the  suppression  (1872-73)  of  the  exportation  of  Coolies 
(q.  v.),  and  an  attempt  to  revive  its  prosperity  by  declaring  it  a 
free  port  (February  28,  1846)  has  hitherto  proved  a  failure.  In 
1875-76  the  revenues  amounted  tO;^77,6i9  ;  the  expenditure  to 
;^70,596.  The  Portuguese  founded  a  factory  at  M.  in  1563,  and 
in  1586  obtained  a  grant  of  the  peninsula,  which  till  1 844  re- 
mained under  the  jurisdiction  of  Goa.  In  a  grotto  above  the 
town  Camoens  composed  his  Lusiad. 

Macaro'ni  (Ital.  maccare,  'to  bruise'  or  'crush'),  is  a  pre- 
paration from  the  hard  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  tropical  or 
warm  countries,  and  which  also  are  the  source  of  the  substance 
known  as  semolina.  For  the  preparation  of  M.  the  wheat  is 
ground  to  a  fine  meal,  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and 
squeezed  through  openings  in  an  enclosed  box  or  piston.  The 
nature  of  the  apertures  determines  the  name  of  the  product,  M. 
being  formed  as  small  tubes  or  rods  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose 
quill,  while  that  expressed  in  fine  threads  through  very  small 
apertures  is  termed  Vermicelli  (q.  v.).    Tlie  same  material  is 
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also  rolled  out  to  thin  flat  cakes  from  which  small  rings,  lozenges, 
stars,  and  innumerable  other  fancy  shapes  are  stamped  out, 
which  are  called  Italian  pastes.  Of  whatever  form  made,  the 
material  is  subsequently  dried,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or 
by  artificial  heat ;  the  sun-dried  qualities  being  the  best.  It  is 
much  used  for  thickening  soups,  in  the  preparation  of  puddings, 
and  in  other  forms  in  cookery.  The  best  qualities  of  M.  and 
pastes  are  made  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  where  the  industry  is  ex- 
tensive and  important. 

Macaronic  Poetry,  a  hybrid  composition  consisting  in  the 
admixture  of  Latin  words,  forms,  and  construction  with  some 
modern  vernacular,  was  invented  by  Tifi-degli-Odassi,  of  Padua, 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  Well-known  examples  are  the 
Maccaronea  (Tusc.  1521)  of  Teofilo  Folengo,  a  Benedictine  of 
Mantua;  the  Meygra  Enl>'tp?-iza,  &c.  (Avignon,  1 537),  of  the 
Provenyal  Antoine  de  la  Sable  ;  the  German  Flo'ia,  Corlum 
Versicale,  &c.  (1593) ;  the  Macaronic  of  Moliere's  Malade  Imagi- 
naire,  and  the  Poletno- Middinia,  commonly  ascribed  to  Drum- 
mond.    See  Morgan's  Macaronic  Poetry  (New  York,  1872). 

Macaroon'  (Fr.  mcuaron,  'a  kind  of  pastry')  a  small  sweet 
biscuit  made  in  England  from  the  meal  of  almonds,  sugar,  white 
of  eggs,  and  grated  lemon  peel. 

Macart'ney,  George,  Earl,  son  of  George  M.  of  Auchin- 
leck,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  was  born  at  Lissanourne,  in  Ireland, 
14th  May  1737,  and  studied  at  Dublin  University.  In  1764  he 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Russian  court,  became 
secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  on  his  return,  and  in  1775 
was  made  Governor  of  Grenada  and  Tobago,  where  he  remained 
till  the  capture  of  the  islands  by  the  French  in  1779,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  as  a  prisoner.  In  1 780  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Madras,  and  in  1 792  was  appointed  first  British  ambassador 
to  China.  On  his  return  M.  was  created  an  earl  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain.  He  died  at  London,  31st  March  1806.  His 
secretary,  Staunton,  has  written  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
account  of  M.'s  embassy.  See  also  Barrow,  Public  Life  and 
Wrilings  of  the  late  Earl  M.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1807). 

Macartney  Cock,  a  species  of  Phasianidie  or  pheasants,  so 
named  from  its  having  been  described  in  the  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  to  China.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Gallophasis,  its  scientific  name  being  the  G.  ignitus.  It  has  also 
been  named  the  '  Fireback  Pheasant,'  and  an  allied  species  is 
Veillot's  fireback  (6".  Veillotii).  The  back  is  covered  with 
brilliant  red  feathers.  The  head  is  crested,  and  the  general 
colour  is  a  very  deep  violet  black  with  a  prominent  metallic 
lustre.  The  central  tail  feathers  are  white,  and  the  tail  is  divided 
— the  feathers  of  each  side  being  curved.  The  male  is  larger 
than  the  female,  and  attains  a  length  of  2  feet.  The  M.  C. 
inhabits  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 

Macass'ar,  or  Vlaar'dingen,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  Celebes  (q.  v.),  is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the 
south-westein  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Goa,  and  on  the 
Strait  of  M.  Its  harbour  has  good  anchorage,  is  protected  by  two 
forts,  and  was  declared  a  free  port,  January  I,  1847.  M.  car- 
ries on  a  lively  trade  with  Java  and  Singapore  in  horses,  cottons, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  and  has  valuable  trepang  fisheries.  Estimated 
pop.  21,000. 

Macassar  Oil.  This  product,  largely  used  as  a  drying  oil  in 
Britain,  is  imported  from  India  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
is  believed  to  be  principally  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  saf- 
flower  plant,  Carthamus  iinciorius.  When  first  expressed,  M. 
O.  is  white  and  thick  like  butter,  but  when  refined  it  becomes 
liquid  and  transparent,  in  which  condition  it  is  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  for  burning  in  India.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Dutch  capital  of  Celebes,  whence  it  was  originally  imported. 

Macau'lay,  Thomas  Babington,  Lord,  a  great  English 
historian,  son  of  Zachary  M.,  was  boin  25th  October  1800,  at 
Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire.  He  was  educated  at  a  small 
school  in  Clapham,  and  under  the  private  tuition  of  a  clergyman. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
became  a  great  debater  at  the  Union,  twice  took  the  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  English  verse,  gained  (1821)  the  Craven  Scholarship, 
graduated  B.A.  (1822),  and  was  elected  Fellow  (1824).  Before 
this  M.  had  entered  the  arena  of  literature  as  a  contributor  to 
Knights  Quarterly  Magazine.  At  the  Freemason's  Hall,  Lon- 
don (1824),  he  made  his  dSbiit  as  a  public  speaker  upon  the 
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question  of  abolition,  beg.in  to  contribute  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (August  1825),  was  called  to  the  bar  (1826),  appointed 
to  a  Commissionership  in  Bankruptcy  (1827),  and,  through  the 
influence  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  was  returned  for  Calne  (1830)  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  During  the  next  two  years  his  reputation  was 
greatly  extended  by  speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  upon  Reform,  which  he  supported  from  the  Whig  point 
of  view.  In  1832  M.  was  returned  for  Leeds,  and  spoke  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Irish  union,  in  behalf  of  a  bill  for  removing  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and  another  for  depriving  the  East 
India  Company  of  their  exclusive  trade  with  China.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  (in  1834)  president  of  a  new  law  commission  for  India,  and 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1838.  In  1839  M.  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  (1840),  re- 
elected for  Edinburgh  (1841),  became  Paymaster-General  (1846), 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  during  all  this  period  voting  with 
his  party  and  speaking  in  favour  of  various  liberal  measures. 
At  the  general  election  of  1847  M.  lost  his  seat,  owing  to  his 
advocacy  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  though  the  electors  of 
Edinburgh  retrieved  their  anti-Popish  narrowness  in  1852  by 
returning  him  unsolicited  and  with  his  expenses  paid,  his  political 
career  really  ended  at  the  former  date.  In  1849  he  became  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1857  a  foreign  member  of  the  French  Academy,  High 
Steward  of  Cambridge  and  Baron  of  Rothley.  Meanwhile  his 
progress  in  literature  had  been  one  of  unsurpassed  brilliancy. 
Besides  his  essays  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  Edinburgh,  he 
published  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (1842),  which  contain 
vigorous  and  dashing  verses.  Two  volumes  of  the  History  of 
Englajtd  from  the  Accession  of  James  LL.  came  out  in  1849,  and 
other  two  in  1855.  On  both  occasions  the  excitement  which 
followed  their  publication  was  unprecedented.  Now  that  the 
great  controversies  between  Whig  and  Tory  are  laid  to  rest  by 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  principles  which  the  former  per- 
sistently upheld,  it  becomes  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  learned  partisan  the  Whig  cause  ever  possessed. 
M.  had  a  great  historical  faculty.  He  could  appreciate  charac- 
ters, motives,  movements,  and  issues.  He  was  filled  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm  for  rational  liberty  and  orderly  progress,  and 
with  an  equally  noble  hatred  of  despotism  and  injustice.  He 
recognised  that  a  nation's  history  is  the  record  of  its  manifold 
life,  and  he  poured  over  his  pages  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  his 
knowledge,  literary,  social,  religious,  and  political,  till  his  readers 
are  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of  vivid  details.  It  was  impossible 
that  history  written  with  such  minuteness  could  be  invariably 
correct.  Errors  were  discovered  and  triumphantly  exhibited  by 
his  political  opponents,  but  when  all  abatements  have  been  made, 
his  work  remains  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  English  literature, 
alike  for  the  knowledge  it  displays,  the  spirit  that  animates  it, 
the  richness  and  felicity  of  its  language,  and  the  strength,  anima- 
tion, and  brilliant  simplicity  of  its  style.  During  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  M.  contributed  a  number  of  lives  to  ihs  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.  He  died  at  Holly  Lodge,  Kensington,  on  the 
28th  of  December  1859.  A  complete  edition  of  M.'s  writings  in 
8  vols,  was  published  by  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,  in  1866. 
See  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaiilay,  by  his  nephew,  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  (2  vols.  2d  ed.  1877). 

Macaw'  [Macrocerus),  the  name  applied  to  various  Scansorial 
birds  nearly  related  to  the  parrots,  and  included  in  the  latter 
family  {Psittacidie).  A  special  sub-family  (Araincr)  has  been 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  the  M.,  the  members  of  this 
group  having  bare  cheeks  and  veiy  long  tail-feathers.  The  M. 
inhabits  tropical  America.  Its  plumage  is  brilliant.  The  bill  is 
large  and  powerful,  and  serves  to  crack  nuts  and  other  fruits 
upon  which  it  subsists.  The  M.  may  be  domesticated,  but  never 
shows  a  docility  equal  to  the  parrot,  while  its  voice  is  very  harsh. 
The  best-known  species  are  the  M.  macao,  the  Scarlet  M.,  and 
the  Blue  and  Yellow  M.  {M.  Ararauna).  The  former  inhabits 
the  W.  India  Islands,  and  attains  a  length  of  3  feet.  The  latter, 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  is  more  commonly  brought  to  this 
country.  The  green  M.  (AL  sez'erus)  is  found  in  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
and  commits  great  havoc  in  cofiee-plantations. 

Macaw  Tree  is  applied  to  several  species  of  Acrocomia,  a 
genus  of  palms  allied  to  the  coco  palm,  the  name  being  taken 
from  the  elegant  tufts  of  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stems.  One 
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species,  A.  seleyocarpa,  is  wide-spread  in  S.  America,  its  trunk 
rises  to  20  or  30  feet  in  height,  and  its  leaves,  which  in  the 
young  state  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  when  mature  extend  to  10 
or  15  feet.  The  'great'  M.  T.  is  A.  lasiospatha,  and  Solaitum 
viammosum  has  obtained  the  name  of  '  M.  bush.'' 

Macbeth' or  Macbethad  (Gael,  'son  of  life'),  a  Scottish 
king,  whose  true  history  is  almost  lost  in  myth.  He  was  hus- 
band ofGruach,  a  grand-daughter  of  Kenneth  IV.,  and  Maarmor 
of  Myrhsevi  or  Moray.  At  this  time  Orkney,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Norse  Earl  Thorfinn.  The 
Orkneyinga  Saga  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  struggle  between  this 
Earl  and  King  Duncan.  Mr.  Skene  is  of  opinion  that  after  Duncan 
had  sustained  a  crushing  defeat,  M.,  instead  of  hastening  to  his 
help,  treacherously  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Thorfinn,  slew 
his  master — according  to  the  later  chronicles — at  Bothgowan 
('smith's  hut'),  near  Elgin,  in  1039,  and  assuming  his  sceptre, 
wielded  it  with  good  repute,  being  the  first  Scottish  ruler  who 
opened  communications  with  Rome,  whither  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  on  pilgrimage  in  1050,  and  the  first  to  make  grants  of  lands 
to  the  Church.  But  Malcolm  MacDuncan,  aided  by  Siward, 
the  Danish  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  by  Macduff,  Maarmor 
of  Fife,  defeated  him  at  Dunsinnane  in  1054,  and  slew  him  at 
Lumphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  December  5,  1056.  Shakespeare 
borrowed  his  account  of  M.  from  Raphael  Holinshed,  and  he 
again  from  Hector  Boece.  See  Hill  Burton's  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  369,  and  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  402-6. 

Macc'abees  is  a  name  given  to  a  family  of  Jewish  princes, 
otherwise  and  properly  called  the  Asmonsean  dynasty,  the 
history  of  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  167).  When  the  officers 
of  Antiochus  were  everywhere  setting  up  heathen  altars,  at 
Modin,  Mattathias,  a  priest,  slew  the  first  renegade  Jew  who 
advanced  to  take  part  in  the  worship,  and  led  a  band — includ- 
ing his  own  five  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and 
Jonathan — who  slew  the  Syrians  present,  and  then  retired  to 
the  desert,  where  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  small  army. 
They  threw  down  the  heathen  altars  and  established  the  old 
worship,  being  generally  victorious  in  their  encounters  with  the 
Syrians.  On  the  death  of  Mattathias  (B.C.  166)  the  com- 
mand of  the  insurgents  was  assumed  by  his  third  son  Judas, 
from  whose  cognomen,  Makkabi  ('  hammer'),  the  whole  family 
derived  their  name.  With  vastly  inferior  numbers  he  defeated 
the  Syrian  armies  one  after  another,  and  at  last  recaptured 
Jerusalem.  His  first  act  was  to  purify  the  temple,  and  dedicate 
it  anew  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (B.C.  163),  in  commemoration 
of  which  act  a  festival  was  ever  afterwards  observed  by  the 
Jews.  When  Judas  at  last  fell  in  battle  (B.C.  160)  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Jonathan,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  contests  for  the  Syrian  throne,  and  was  made  high- 
priest  by  one  of  the  claimants.  Jonathan  being  put  to  death 
(B.C.  143)  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Simon  as  high- 
priest  and  prince,  under  whom  the  country  enjoyed  a  time  of 
comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  in  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
In  B.C.  135,  however,  he  was  murdered  along  with  two  of  his 
sons,  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Hyrcanus  I.,  who  died  B.C.  106,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Aristobulus  (b.c.  106-105),  who  assumed  the 
title  of  royalty.  The  other  M.  were  Alexander  Jannseus  (B.C. 
105-78),  Alexandra  (B.C.  78-69),  Aristobulus  II.  (B.C.  69-46), 
Hyrcanus  II.  (B.C.  46-30),  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod, 
and  her  brother  Aristobulus,  who  was  made  high-priest,  but 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Herod.  See  Ewald's  Geschichie  d. 
Volk.  Israel  (Eng.  trans.  1869),  and  Stanley's  Jeivish  Church 
(2d  ed.  1877). 

Maccabees,  Books  of,  is  the  title  of  certain  Jewish  his- 
tories containing  chiefly  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  Jews 
in  their  war  of  independence  under  the  Maccabees  (q.  v.).  There 
were  in  all  four  books,  and  according  to  some  a  fifth  ;  of  which 
three  are  still  read  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  two  in  the 
Western,  although  in  the  Reformed  Churches  they  are  placed 
among  the  Apocrypha  (q.  v.).  The  First  B.  of  M.,  which  is  the 
second  in  order  of  time,  contains  a  history  of  the  war  begun  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jews  from  B.C.  175  to  the 
death  of  Simon  Maccabee,  B.C.  135.  The  original  was  pro- 
bably written  in  Hebrew,  but  is  now  lost.  The  Second  B.  of  M. 
begins  its  history  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  first,  and  closes 
with  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabee  over  Nicanor  (B.C.  161).  It 


is  an  abridgment  of  an  older  work  by  Jason,  a  Jew  of  Cyrene, 
giving  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  Seleucus  IV.,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  Third  B.  of  M., 
which  is  still  read  in  the  Eastern  Church,  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  by  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  and  of  their  deliverance  by  Divine  interposition.  As 
it  thus  contains  the  history  of  a  time  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Maccabees,  it  seems  to  have  got  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  actions  it  records  to  those  in  the  B.  of  M.  proper. 
The  Fourth  B.  of  M.,  also  called  On  the  Supreme  Sove- 
reignty of  Reason,  and  which  in  early  times  was  ascribed  to 
Josephus,  contains  a  fuller  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar, 
of  the  seven  brothers,  and  of  their  mother,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  2  Mace.  vi.  vii.  The  Fifth  B.  of  M.,  which  is  now 
extant  only  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  begins  with  the  attempt 
on  the  treasury  at  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus,  and  ends  with 
the  murder  by  Herod  of  his  wife  Mariamne  and  his  two  sons. 

M'Carthy,  Justin,  novelist  and  journalist,  was  born  in 
Cork,  November  22,  1830.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Cork 
Examiner  from  1846  to  1853,  when  he  joined  that  of  the 
Northern  Times,  Liverpool.  In  i860  he  became  parliamentary 
reporter  for  the  Morning  Star,  in  l86l  foreign  editor  of  the 
paper,  and  chief  editor,  1864-68.  During  1868-71  M.  made  a 
complete  tour  of  the  United  .States.  For  several  years  past  he 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  political  writers  in  the  D.aily  Nezvs,  a 
position  he  still  (1877)  holds.  But  though  a  vigorous  and  accom- 
plished contributor  to  political  literature,  M.  has  won  a  wider 
fame  in  fiction.  His  novels  are — Pmil  Massie  (1866)  ;  The 
Waterdale  Neighbours  (1867)  ;  My  Enemy's  Daughter  (1869)  ; 
Lady  Judith  (1871)  ;  A  Fair  Saxon  (1873)  ;  Linley  Rochfoid 
(1874)  ;  Dear  Lady  Disdain  (1875)  ;  and  Miss  Misanthrope,  now 
11877)  appearing  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  These  works 
are  skilfully  constructed,  abound  in  incident,  and  are  written  in 
exquisitely  beautiful  English.  Everywhere  we  can  notice  the 
play  of  a  keen,  incisive,  and  graceful  intellect,  of  warm,  tender 
sensibilities,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  healthy  spirit.  M.  has 
also  written  essays  and  papers  on  many  subjects  ;  Con  Amore 
(a  collection  of  essays,  1868)  ;  Critical  Notice  of  George  Sand 
(1870)  ;  Prohibitory  Legislation  in  the  United  States  (1872)  ; 
Modern  Leaders  (Isiographical  sketches,  New  York,  1872),  &c. 
As  a  lecturer  M.  has  few  equals.  The  easy  yet  ornate  elegance 
of  his  unwritten  composition  exerts  a  peculiar  and  unwonted 
charm. 

M'Clell'an,  George  Brinton,  an  U.S.  general,  born  at 
Philadelphia,  December  3,  1826,  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
University  (1842),  and  at  West  Point  (1846),  served  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  Mexican  campaign  (1846-48),  and  in  1855 
visited  the  seat  of  the  Crimean  War,  issuing  on  his  return  his 
Organisation  of  Eiiropean  Armies.  In  1857  he  quitted  the  army 
to  assume  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Illinois  Railway,  which  he 
exchanged  in  i860  for  the  presidency  of  the  St.  Louis  Line. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  M.  received  the  command  of 
the  Federal  troops  in  Western  Virginia  (June  21,  l86l),  when 
he  defeated  the  Confederates  at  Rich  Mountain  (July  ll),  and 
(August  20)  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  General-in-chief  from 
November  to  March  11,  1862,  he  besieged  Yorktown,  but  was 
forced  by  the  disastrous  '  Peninsular  Campaign '  to  retreat  to  the 
James  (July  4,  5)  ;  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  Washington 
(September  5),  he  followed  Lee  into  Maryland,  fought  the  in- 
decisive actions  of  South  Mountain  (September  14),  and  Antietam 
(September  17),  and  in  the  November  following  was  relieved  of 
his  command.  In  September  1864  he  failed  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  having  resigned  his  commission 
(November  4),  made  a  tour  in  Europe  (1865-68).  On  his  return 
he  was  engaged  in  various  engineering  works,  and  in  1870  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  New  York  docks,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1872.  M.  is  the  author  of  numerous  military  and 
engineering  text-books. 

Macclesfield,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Cheshire,  England, 
on  the  river  Bollin,  165  miles  N.  W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has 
seven  churches  (the  finest,  St.  Michael's,  founded  in  1278),  and 
an  endowed  grammar  school,  founded  in  1502,  and  rebuilt  in 
1866.  M.  is  the  chief  centre  in  England  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture. Dyeing  and  brewing  are  carried  on,  also  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  pottery,  and  small  wares.  M.  has  three  banks 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment.   Pop.  (1 87 1)  35,570. 
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M'Clin'tock,  Sir  Francis  Leopold,  an  Arctic  navigator 
born  at  Dundalk  in  1819,  entered  tlie  navy  (1831),  served  in  the 
Franklin  Discovery  Expeditions  of  Ross  (1848),  Austin  (1850), 
and  Belcher  (1852),  and  became  post-captain  (1854).  In  1857, 
as  commander  of  the  Fox,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin  (q.  v.), 
M.  discovered  the  fate  of  Sir  John  and  his  crews,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  (1859)  he  was  knighted,  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  and  made  LL.D.  of  Cambridge 
and  Dublin,  and  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  In  1871  he  became  rear- 
admiral,  and  in  1872  Superintendent  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 
He  is  author  of  The  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas  (Lond. 
i860;  3d  ed.  1S69). 

M'Clure',  Sir  Robert  John  le  Mesurier,  the  discoverer 
of  the  N.W.  Passage,  was  born  at  Wexford,  Ireland,  January 
28,  1807.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst,  he  entered  the 
Navy,  served  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1836,  on  the  Canadian 
lakes,  and  on  the  American  and  W.  Indian  coasts  till  1846,  gradu- 
ally rose  to  the  rank  of  first-lieutenant  (1838),  joined  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  search  for  Franklin  (1848),  and  on  his  return  was 
made  commander.  In  1850  he  was  nominated  to  the  Investi- 
gator, and  again  dispatched  in  search  of  Franklin.  The  expedi- 
tion, entering  Behring  Strait,  reached  117°  10'  W.  long,  and  73° 
10'  N.  lat.,  30  miles  from  Melville  Strait  (l6th  September  1851), 
but  was  there  fixed  in  the  ice.  A  sledge  party  sighted  the  N.W. 
Passage  on  the  22d  October.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  press  for- 
ward, the  hivestigator  sailed  round  the  S.  end  of  Banks'  Land 
for  30  miles,  and  was  again  checked  by  ice.  In  an  inlet  which 
they  called  Mercy  Bay,  the  party  were  imprisoned  till  April 
1854,  when  they  were  relieved  by  Captain  Kellett,  who  con- 
veyed them  to  England.  M.  was  made  post-captain,  and  re- 
ceived a  knighthood,  while  the  officers  and  crew  were  rewarded 
by  a  grant  of  1 0,000.  Subsequently  M.  served  in  the  E.  Indies 
and  China,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  October  18,  1 8  73. 

M'Crie',  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Dunse,  November  1772,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Kelso, 
and  took  charge  of  an  Anti-burgher  congregation  in  1 795-  In 
1812  he  published  a  life  of  John  Knox,  which  remains  unex- 
celled as  a  learned  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  Scotch 
reformer.  The  Life  of  AtidrrM  Melville  appeared  in  1819,  and 
bears  the  mark  of  patient  scholarship,  though,  like  his  other 
writings,  it  is  deficient  in  judicial  balance  when  the  question 
of  Presbyterianism  is  concerned.  Hallam  condemns  its  '  Pres- 
byterian Hildebrandism.'  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  5th  August 
1835,  bearing  a  personal  reputation  for  sincere  piety  and  noble 
simplicity  of  character.  See  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  RPCrie, 
D.D.,  by  his  son  (Edinb.  1840). 

MaccuU'och,  Horatio,  a  Scottish  landscape  painter,  was 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1806.  His  first  important  work,  '  A  View  on 
the  Clyde,'  appeared  in  1829.  In  1839  M.  was  elected  an  R.S.A., 
when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  24th  June  1S67. 
M.  had  a  prolific  pencil,  and  sent  from  his  studio  too  much 
work.  But  his  Highland  scenes  are  strikingly  vivid  and  faith- 
ful, and  will  long  preserve  his  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  Among  his  more  notable  pictures  are  '  Loch-an-Eilan,' 
'View  in  Cadzow  Forest,'  '  Misty  Corries,'  '  Deer  Forest,  Isle 
of  Skye,'  'Mist  Rising  off  the  Mountains,'  '  Kilchurn  Castle,' 
'  Bothwell  Castle,'  and  '  Inverlochy  Castle.' 

Macculloch,  John,  M.D.,  a  geologist  and  physician, 
was  born  in  Guernsey,  October  6,  1773.  He  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  began  practice  at  Blackheath,  but  in  1811  was 
employed  by  the  Government  to  undertake  various  scientific 
surveys  in  Scotland.  Latterly  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  in  Addiscombe  Military  School,  connected  with  the 
East  India  Company.  He  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  August 
21,  1835.  M.'s  chief  works  are  A  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  (1819),  A  Geolo- 
gical Classif  cation  of  Rocks  (1821),  The  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland  (1824),  System  of  Geology  and  Theory  of  the 
Earth  (1831),  ?iXi^  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of 
God  (1837),  besides  two  medical  works  on  Malaria  (1827),  and 
on  Remittent  and  Intermittent  Diseases  (2  vols.  1829). 

M'CuU'och,  John  Ramsay,  was  born  at  Isle  of  Whithorn, 
Wigtonshire,  1st  March  1789,  and  became  (1817)  a  contributor 
to  the  Scotsman,  which  he  edited  for  about  two  years.  In  1818 
he  started  a  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  he 


contributed  an  unbroken  series  of  articles,  principally  dealing  with 
questions  of  political  economy.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London,  and 
in  1838  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Office.  M.  was  a  volu- 
minous writer ;  but  his  style  was  clear  and  firm  ;  and  his  think- 
ing remarkable  for  practical  good  sense  and  general  liberality. 
His  Dictionaries  of  Commerce  and  Geography  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  were  translated  into  more  than  one  foreign 
language.  His  editions  of  Smith  and  Ricardo  are  of  high  value, 
but  the  most  popular  of  his  works  is  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (1849).    M.  died  iith  November  1864. 

Macdon'ald,  ^tienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alexandre,  a 

French  marshal,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  born  at  Sedan,  I7ih 
November  1765,  entered  the  army  in  his  nineteenth  year,  served 
as  sub-lieutenant  under  Maillebois,  and  in  1 795  had  risen  to  be 
general  of  brigade.  For  nine  years  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field,  overcoming  the  Austrians  at  Modena  (1799),  and  driv- 
ing them  from  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  (1801),  but  his  friend- 
ship for  Moreau  lost  him  the  Emperor's  favour.  He  lived  in 
retirement  for  five  years,  and  in  1809  was  summoned  to  a  com- 
mand under  Eugene  Beauharnais,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  executing  the  passage  of  Isonzo,  compelling  Laibach  to  capit- 
ulate, and  capturing  cannons  and  stores.  At  Wagram  Napoleon 
was  reconciled  to  him,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  Due  de 
Tarente.  In  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  he  led  armies  with  suc- 
cess, and  at  the  Bourbon  return  to  power  he  took  office  under  the 
monarchy,  being  confirmed  in  his  peerage.  From  1815  he  acted 
as  one  of  four  majors-general  of  the  royal  guard  near  the  person 
of  the  king.  He  died  7ih  September  1840,  at  Courcelles.  See 
Jomini's  Precis  des  Operations  Militaires. 

MacDonald,  George,  novelist  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  after  which  he  studied  at  Highbury 
College,  London,  for  the  Independent  ministry.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  a  preacher  in  that  body,  but  retired  from  the  pulpit 
to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  has  frequently  lectured  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  Shakesperian  and 
other  subjects,  and  in  1872-73  made  a  lecturing  tour  in  America. 
His  works  include  Within  and  Without,  a  dramatic  poem  (1855)  ; 
Poems  (1857) ;  Phantasies  (1858)  ;  David  El^inbrod  {1S62) ;  Alec 
Forbes  {lS6^)  ;  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood  (1866);  Guild 
Court  (1867)  ;  Robert  Falconer  (1868)  ;  Wilfrid  Cumbermede 
(187 1);  Malcobn  (1874);  St.  George  and  St.  Michael  (1876) ; 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate  (1876);  and  the  Marquis  of  Loss ie 
(1877).  He  has  written  some  graceful  fairy  romances  for  the 
young,  such  as  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  (1870);  The 
Princess  Goblin  (1871)  ;  The  Wise  Woman  (1876).  M.  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  his  portrayal  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
N.-E.  of  Scotland  ;  infuses  a  poetry  into  his  treatment  of  com- 
mon things,  and  shows  much  insight  into  the  development  of 
thought  and  character.  A  vein  of  religious  speculation  and 
theological  controversy  runs  more  or  less  through  all  his  novels. 
His  feeling  is  earnest,  his  faith  is  broad  and  loyal,  his  creed  a 
tolerant  and  hopeful  Christianity.  Among  his  purely  religious 
writings  are  Unspoken  Sermons  (1866)  ;  The  Miracles  of  our 
Lord  (1870)  ;  and  Exotics  (translations  from  German  and  Italian 
hymns,  1876). 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  Alexander,  a  Canadian  statesman, 
was  born  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  in  1815,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  removed  to  Kingston,  Canada,  in 
1820.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1835,  elected  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  1844,  and  held  the  posts  of  Receiver- General, 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  {1847-50).  Twice  Attorney-General  for  Canada  (1854-62, 
and  1862-64^  he  was  made  Minister  of  Militia  in  1865,  Minister 
of  Justice  in  1868,  and  Premier  in  1869,  retaining  office  till 
November  5,  1873.  The  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  commission  in  London  that  arranged  the  terms 
of  confederation,  1866.  At  present  (1877)  he  is  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Representatives. 

Mace,  in  medieval  times,  was  a  weapon  of  oflTence  in  the  form 
of  a  short  wooden  staff  headed  with  a  heavy  spiked  ball  of  iron. 
Now  it  is  a  staff  of  office  or  authority  in  Parliament,  law  courts, 
universities,  and  with  other  high  corporate  bodies  endowed  in 
any  way  with  judicial  functions. 


Mace  consists  of  the  arillode  or  false  aril  which  surrounds  the 
shell  of  the  Nutmeg  (q.  v. ).  When  fresh  it  is  a  brilliant  scarlet 
colour,  but  on  drying  it  becomes  yellow,  of  which  colour,  and  as 
thick,  flat,  somewhat  heavy  blades  it  is  found  in  commerce.  M. 
has  the  odour  characteristic  of  nutmegs,  and  is  used  in  cookery 
and  medicine  in  the  same  manner.  A  false  M.  from  species  of 
Myrutica,  other  than  the  true  nutmeg,  and  possessed  of  a  strong 
coarse  flavour,  is  sometimes  sent  into  the  market. 

Macedo'nia,  anciently  denoted  a  region  N.  of  Thessaly,  and 
varying  in  extent  and  character.  At  first  it  was  a  purely  inland 
country,  nowhere  touching  on  the  sea,  but  its  limits  were  gra- 
dually enlarged  until,  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  it  reached  as  far  N. 
as  Mount  Hoemus  (the  Balkans),  and  included  a  seaboard  that 
stretched  from  the  Propontis  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  M.  is  mainly 
mountainous,  but  contains  three  wide  alluvial  valleys,  watered 
by  the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  and  ihe  Haliacmon.  The  inhabitants 
were  not  originally  regarded  as  true  members  of  the  Hellenic 
family,  but  at  any  rate  in  course  of  time  they  became  thoroughly 
Hellenised,  and  if  they  did  not  add  much  to  the  common  civili- 
sation of  Hellas,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  carried  it  over  half 
a  world,  and  gave  it  an  influence  that  is  still  felt  in  the  East. 
Even  at  an  early  period  they  were  far  from  barbarous.  A  Mace- 
donian coin  displaying  superior  art  exists,  bearing  date  500  B.C., 
and  we  read  of  a  king  Alexander  (the  '  Philhellene ')  who  was 
an  admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Pindar.  Personal  valour,  and  a 
frank,  military  spirit,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  people. 
The  history  of  M.  falls  into  three  periods  :  (i)  From  the  legend- 
ary past,  reflected  in  Herodotus  and  the  older  poets,  down  to 
the  Persian  War,  B.C.  490.  (2)  From  the  Persian  War  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323.  (3)  From  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  Roman  Conquest,  168  B.C.  Its  later  history  is 
merged  in  that  of  Rome.  After  the  time  of  Constantine  it  was 
overrun  by  Slavic  hordes,  who  gradually  settled  in  its  wasted 
plains.  During  the  9th  and  nth  centuries  Asiatic  colonists, 
both  Persian  and  Turkish,  were  introduced  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  it  may  now  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  old  Mace- 
donian race  is  practically  extinct.  See  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  la 
Macedoiiie  (2  vols.  Par.  1831) ;  Leake,  Travels  in  North  Greece 
(4  vols.  Lond.  1835) ;  Ami  Boue,  Za  Turquie  d'' Europe  {4  vols. 
Par.  1840). 

Macera'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  M.,  finely  situated 
among  vineyards  and  gardens,  23  miles  S.  of  Ancona  and  107 
N.N.E.  of  Rome.  It  has  a  modem  cathedral  and  six  other 
churches,  a  fine  Palazzo  Comunale  of  the  13th  c,  and  a  univer- 
sity founded  in  1824.  Three  miles  S.  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Colonia  Helvia  Ricina.    Pop.  (1874)  19,832. 

Macfarr'en,  George  Alexander,  a  distinguished  English 
couiposer,  was  born  at  London,  March  2,  1813.  Taught  by 
Charles  Lucas  (1827),  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  by 
Cipriani  Potter  (1829),  he  became  Professor  of  Harmony  and 
Composition  at  the  R.  A.  M.  in  1834.  He  succeeded  Sir  W. 
S.  Bennett  as  Principal  of  the  R.  A.  M.  in  March  1875, 
in  April  1876  was  made  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  also  '  Doctor  of  Music '  (Cantab.).  Among 
the  best  of  his  numerous  works  (of  the  great  merit  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt)  are  the  operas  Don  Quixote  (1846), 
Charles  II.  (1849),  and  Robin  Hood  (i860) ;  his  orchestral  sym- 
phonies and  overtures;  the  cantatas,  Lenore  (1851),  May-day 
(1856),  and  Christmas  (i860) ;  and  more  recently  the  oratorios  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Resurrectioyi,  and  Joseph  (September  1877). 
M.'s  theory  of  music  is  contained  in  his  Rudiments  o/Harmcmy 
(Lond.  1840),  and  Six  Lectures  on  Harmony  (1867). 

MacgiU'ycuddy  Keeks,  a  group  of  schist  mountains  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Ireland,  county  of  Kerry,  W.  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
28  sq.  miles  in  extent.  Carran-tual  (3404  feet)  is  the  highest 
summit  in  Ireland. 

M'Gee',  Thomas  D'Arcy,  a  Canadian  politician,  was  born 
at  Carlingford,  Ireland,  13th  April  1825,  went  to  Boston  in 
1842,  where  he  became  editor  of  the  Pilot,  returned  to  promote 
the  'Young  Ireland'  movement  of  1848,  escaped  to  New  York, 
America,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Nation,  1848-50,  and  later 
of  the  American  Celt.  Displeased  with  the  'Know-Nothing' 
movement  (1854-56)  he  removed  to  Montreal,  Canada,  advocated 
ardent  royalism  in  the  New  Era,  entered  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment in  1S57,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  1864,  and  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  1867.  He  denounced 
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the  Fenian  Society,  and  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  body  at 
Ottawa,  7th  April  1868.  M.'s  chief  works  are  O'Connell  and  his 
Friends  (1845) ;  Irish  Writers  of  the  I'Jth  Century  (1846) ;  Irish 
Settlers  in  N.  America  (1852) ;  Canadian  Ballads  (1858)  ;  Poptt- 
lar  History  of  Ireland  (2  vols.  1863) ;  and  Speeches  (1865). 

Mac'hiavell'i,  Nicolo,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  May  3,  1469.  He  developed  his  brilliant  talents  under 
the  sway  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  the  '  Ten  of  Liberty  and  Peace '  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Florentine  Republic,  intrusting  him  during  his  term  of 
office  with  no  less  than  twenty-three  embassies  to  foreign  countries. 
He  became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  republic,  nerving  its  incapable 
chiefs  to  action,  reorganising  the  whole  of  the  Italian  military 
system,  and  striving,  at  length  almost  single-handed,  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Medici  family  by  emperor  and  pope.  But  to 
these  the  gates  of  Florence  oncemore  opened  (1512);  the  Signory 
fell,  and  with  it  the  secretary.  Despoiled  of  rank  and  office,  he 
was  subjected  to  repeated  insult  by  the  new  government,  and  even 
imprisoned  (1513)  and  tortured  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.  During  this  period  of  dis- 
grace were  written  his  most  famous  works.  Leo  at  length  (15 19) 
recalled  him,  intrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration and  the  fortification  of  the  city,  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Carpi  in  1521,  and  finally  employed  him  in  the  army  of  the 
league  against  Karl  V.  He  died  at  Florence,  22d  June  1527. 
Pointed  to  by  consent  of  contemporaries  as  the  profoundest 
thinker  and  ablest  diplomatist  of  his  time,  M.  yet  enjoys  no  very 
enviable  reputation  among  modems.  '  Out  of  his  surname,'  says 
Macaulay  (with  more  epigrammatic  point,  however,  than  philo- 
logical accuracy),  '  they  coined  an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  out  of 
his  Christian  name  a  synonym  for  the  devil. '  His  views  of  history 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Discorsi 
sopra  la  Prima  deca  di  T.  Livio,  his  Vita  di  Castruccio  Castra- 
cani  (Prince  of  Lucca),  his  Legaziotii  (terse,  witty  diplomatic 
dispatches,  full  of  brilliant  pictures  of  contemporary  events), 
and  Delle  Historie  Florentine  (brought  down  to  the  death  of 
young  Lorenzo  de'  Medici).  His  Dell'  Arte  delta  Guerra  shows 
complete  mastery  of  military  systems.  He  wrote  six  comedies, 
one  of  which,  Mandragola,  Voltaire  pronounces  better  than  the 
best  of  Goldoni ;  and  his  Belphegor  still  holds  place  as  a  daintily 
humorous  novel.  Even  as  a  poet  he  obtained  some  fame  with 
the  Decennali,  Assino  d'  Oro,  and  Capitoli.  But  his  fame  or 
rather  his  notoriety  rests  on  the  treatise  on  government  entitled 
//  Principe.  Modem  criticism  has  been  unable  to  find  for  this 
work  praise  or  blame  strong  enough.  Chivalry,  inhumanity, 
and  utter  villany,  the  noblest  generosity,  simplicity,  and  craft, 
romance  and  meanness,  are  alike  distinctive  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  it.  But  its  immorality  must  be  charged  to  the 
times.  In  its  own  day  no  cry  was  raised  against  it.  However 
despicable  and  dangerous  are  some  parts  of  a  book  he  probably 
wrote  for  bread,  M.  preserved  all  the  virtues  of  a  faithful  citizen. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  in  10  volumes  (Flor.  1818, 
new  issue  by  P.  Fanfani,  1873)  ;  a  French  translation  of  the 
entire  works  by  Peries  appeared  in  12  vols.  (Par.  1823-26). 
See  Macaulay's  Essay  ;  Machiavel,  Son  Genie  et  ses  Erreurs,  by 
Artaud  de  Montor  (Par.  1833) ;  and  more  especially  Francesco 
Nitti's  M.  nella  Vitta,  e  nelle  Dottrine  (1876),  and  Pasquale 
Villari's  N.  M.  e  i  Suoi  Tempi,  both  based  on  newly  discovered 
documents  (Flor.  ist  vol.  1877). 

MacMnes'  are  combinations  of  elements,  which  by  their 
relative  and  determinate  motions  are  capable  of  applying  energy 
to  the  performance  of  useful  work.  Until  lately,  especially  in 
this  countiy,  each  machine  was  studied  by  itself.  The  mechan- 
ism was  first  described,  and  the  principles  of  its  action  then 
investigated,  but  little  effort  was  made  to  attack  the  subject  in  a 
general  way,  and  form  a  compact  science  of  it.  The  French 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  regarded  M.  as  merely  illus- 
trating particular  theorems  in  theoretical  mechanics.  Quite 
recently  the  general  solution  of  the  machine  problem  has  been 
attempted  in  two  distinct  ways  by  Professor  Reuleaux  of  Berlin, 
and  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  con- 
siders M.  kinematically,  defining  a  mechanism  as  a  closed  kine- 
matic chain,  composed  of  elements  which  enter  in  pairs,  such  as 
a  screw  and  its  nut,  a  shaft  and  its  bearing,  &c.  The  latter, 
with  the  design  of  following  up  Rankine's  investigations  into 
the  efficiency  of  a  machine,  and  of  applying  graphic  methods  for 
its  determination,  conceives  a  machine  as  made  up  of  elements 
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and  joints,  which  are  simply  the  surfaces  of  separation  between 
the  elements.  The  elements  are  the  continuous  parts  of  M., 
and  may  be  solid  or  fluid.  The  steam  in  the  cylinder  and  boiler 
of  a  steam-engine  is  as  much  an  element  as  the  piston-rod  which 
it  drives.  The  energy  which  drives  the  machine  is  developed  in 
one  element,  or  between  two  elements,  and  similarly  the  resis- 
tance which  is  overcome  while  the  machine  is  doing  useful  work 
is  exerted  by  one  element,  or  between  two  elements.  When 
one  element  of  a  machine  is  fixed,  the  earth  simply  becomes  a 
part  of  that  element,  and  in  the  analysis  of  a  machine  the  size 
and  material  of  an  element  is  of  no  consequence.  What  is  really 
essential  is  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  tlie 
pressure  at  the  various  joints.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
principles  upon  which  Jenkin  bases  his  dynamic  analysis  of 
machinery,  for  the  development  of  which  reference  must  be  made 
to  his  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh (April  1877).  The  particular  forms  of  M.,  such  as  lever, 
wheel  and  axle,  steam-engine,  wedge,  &c.,  are  considered  under 
their  special  headings.  The  most  important  works  upon  the 
theory  of  machinery  are  Willis'  Oti  Mechanism,  Poncelet's  Me- 
canique  Itidustrielle,  Morin's  Notions  Fondamentales  de  Mkanique, 
Moseley's  Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,  Rankine's 
Applied  Mechanics,  Prime  Movers,  and  Millwork,  and  Reuleaux's 
Theoretische  Kinematik  (English  trans,  by  Professor  Kennedy, 
Lond.  1876). 

Mackay',  Charles,  LL.D.,  journalist  and  poet,  was  born  in 
Perth  in  1812,  and  educated  in  London  and  Belgium.  In  1834 
he  published  a  volume  of  Songs  and  Poems.  He  was  engaged 
on  the  Morning  Chronicle  from  1835  till  1844,  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argiis,  a  position  he  held  for  three  years. 
M.  was  one  of  the  original  staff  of  the  Daily  Nervs,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed in  1846  Voices  from  the  Crowd,  a  series  of  poems  which 
ran  through  several  editions.  For  some  years  he  was  principal 
leader  writer  for  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  Memoirs  of  Popular  Delusions  (1841)  ;  Voices  from  the 
Mountains  (1847);  Town  Lyrics  (1848);  Egeria  (1850)  ;  The 
Lump  of  Gold  (1855) ;  A  Man's  Heart  (i860)  ;  Studies  J  rom  the 
Antique,  and  Sketches  from  Nature  (1864) ;  Under  the  Blue  Sky 
(1871)  ;  s.nd  Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Language  {iZ"]^).  He 
has  compiled  several  excellent  collections  of  songs  and  poems. 
In  1876  he  published  an  interesting  autobiography.  Forty  Years' 
Recollection  of  Life,  &c. 

Macken'zie,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  entirely 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  rises  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
flows  in  a  direction  N.N.W.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  open 
season  (June  to  October)  it  is  navigable  to  Fort  Simpson,  where 
there  are  rapids,  above  which  it  is  further  navigable  to  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Its  three  great  head-streams  are  the  Peace,  Atha- 
basca, and  English  rivers  ;  its  extreme  length  is  2300  miles. 
Part  of  the  upper  basin  is  very  fertile,  and  lignite  beds  occur 
here  and  there  along  the  banks.  The  M.  is  named  after  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  who  first  navigated  it  in  1789. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636,  and  studied  at  Aberdeen,  St.  An- 
drews, and  Bourges  in  France,  then  '  the  Athens  of  Scottish 
lawyers.'  In  i66i  he  defended  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  against 
high-treason,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Justice-depute. 
In  1669, being  then  knighted,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Ross-shire,  and  became  king's  advocate  in  1677.  Though  he 
wrote  A  Viiuiication  of  the  Government  of  Charles  II.,  he  was 
not  able  to  wipe  out  the  epithet,  '  bluidy  Mackenzie,'  which  he 
earned  by  his  inexorable  attitude  towards  the  Covenanters.  M. 
wrote  what  Mr.  Hill  Burton  calls  '  some  unpoetic '  poetry,  and 
certain  Essays  (Lond.  1713),  of  which  the  very  titles  convey  a 
premonition  of  the  jejune  and  didactic,  as  Solitude  preferred  to 
Public  Employment ;  On  Moral  Gallantry,  &c.,  yet  his  literary 
power  was  probably  greater  than  might  be  inferred  from  these 
efforts,  if  Diyden's  phrase,  'that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,'  be  more 
than  idle  panegyric.  His  Discourse  on  the  Laivs  and  Customs 
of  Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal  appeared  in  1678,  his  Institu- 
tions of  the  Laws  of  Scotland  in  1684,  and  his  Complett  Works 
(Edinb.  2  vols.  fol.  1716).  He  died  in  London,  2d  May  1691. 
See  Memoirs  of  Sir  G.  M. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  novelist  and  essayist,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1 745.    He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  became 
an  attorney  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer.    He  published 
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tlie  Man  of  Feeling  (1771) ;  The  Man  of  the  IVorld  (1773) ;  and 
Julia  de  Rouiigne  {lyjy).  Of  these  novels,  which  are  written 
in  the  sentimental  style  of  the  1 8th  c,  the  first  is  his  best.  They 
display  keen  sensibility,  high  moral  feeling,  delicate  appreciation 
of  character,  and  a  refined  and  graceful  style.  But  unfortu- 
nately they  are  no  longer  read.  M.  started  two  periodicals.  The 
Mirror  (1779)  and  The  Lounger  (1785),  to  which  he  contributed 
ninety-nine  articles,  including  the  touching  Story  of  La  Roche. 
He  received  the  comptrollership  of  taxes  for  Scotland  from  Mr. 
Pitt  for  literary  services  to  the  Tory  party.  M.  died  14th  January 
1831.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  8  vols.  (1808). 
A  French  translation  by  F,  Bonnet  appeared  in  Paris  (5  vols. 
1825).    See  Sir  W.  Scott's  Eminent  Novelists. 

Mack'erel  (Scomber)  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  included 
in  the  family  Scomberida,  in  the  members  of  which  spiny  rays 
exist  in  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  in  the  front  of  the  remaining  fins. 
The  body  of  the  common  M.  {S.  scomber)  is  long,  and  tapers 
markedly  at  either  extremity.  The  mouth  and  upper  jaw  are 
prominent.  The  colour  is  a  bluish-black,  marked  with  a  green 
metallic  lustre,  the  black  tint  being  most  prominent  in  the  form 
of  transverse  bands  above,  whilst  the  under  parts  are  of  silvery 
whiteness.  The  hinder  of  the  two  dorsal  fins  is  split  up  into  a 
series  of  small  fins  extending  along  the  back,  and  the  anal  fin  is 
similarly  divided.  The  M.  is  a  migratory  fish,  and  appears  in 
vast  shoals  during  May  and  June  on  the  English  coasts  ;  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  it  is  most  plentiful  in  July  and  August.  It 
also  occurs  on  the  N.  American  coast,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  M.  is  captured  in  long  '  drift '  nets,  which  are  sunk 
at  night  and  fished  in  the  morning.  When  caught  by  line,  any 
brightly-coloured  substance,  such  as  a  bit  of  red  flannel,  serves 
as  a  bait,  though  the  usual  bait  is  a  thin  strip  of  the  skin 
of  the  ;M.  itself.  The  M.  entangles  itself  in  the  nets  by 
thrusting  its  head  through  the  meshes,  and  is  caught  by 
its  prominent  gill-covers  on  endeavouring  to  retract  itself. 
The  spawning  -  season  extends  over  May  and  June.  The 
flesh  is  somewhat  strong-tasted  ;  the  celebrated  sanim  or  '  relish ' 
of  the  Romans  being  made  from  the  fat  of  the  M.  The  Horse- 
M.  is  described  under  the  head  of  Sc.\D  (q.  v.),  and  another 
species  is  the  6".  colias,  or  Spanish  M. ;  that  found  on  the  N. 
States'  coast  being  the  S.  vcrnalis. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  philosopher,  politician,  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Aklourie,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  24th 
October  1765.  He  graduated  M.A.  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1784,  and  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  17S7.  Subsequently 
medicine  was  exchanged  for  law,  and  after  a  successful  career  at 
the  bar,  notable  for  his  brilliant  conduct  of  the  trial  of  Peltier, 
he  was  sent  in  iSo6  to  Bombay  as  recorder.  On  his  return  he 
became  M.P.  for  Nairn,  in  the  interest  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  in  1818  Professor  of  Law  at  Haileybury  College.  He 
died  in  London,  30th  May  1832.  M.'s  reputation  was  once 
much  greater  than  it  is.  Macaulay  speaks  of  him  with  a  grave 
respect,  which  surprises  those  who  still  look  into  his  writings. 
His  eloquence  is  diffuse  rather  than  brilliant,  and  neither  in  his 
parliamentaryspeeches  nor  in  his  philosophical  treatises  do  we  find 
any  trace  of  a  profound  or  penetrating  genius.  His  chief  works 
are  Vindicix  Galliae,  which  first  brought  him  into  public  notice, 
and  was  designed  for  a  reply  to  Burke's  condemnation  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  his  once  famous  Dissertation  On  the  Pro- 
gress of  Ethical  Philosophy,  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  ;  a 
History  of  England ;  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
RevirM.  M.'s  Miscellaneous  IVorks  were  published  in  3  vols. 
(1846).  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  M.,  edited 
hy  his  son  (2  vols.  Lond.  1835). 

Macintyre',  Duncan  Ban,  commonly  called  by  his  country- 
men Donacha  Ban  ('  fair-haired  Duncan '),  one  of  the  best  Gaelic 
poets  of  modern  times,  was  born  in  Glenorchy,  Argyleshire,  20th 
March  1724,  became  forester  first  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  entered  late  in  life  the 
city-guard  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  October  1812.  His 
poems  were  first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1 768,  under  the 
title  Orain  Ghaidhealach,  le  Donacha  Mac-an-t-soir  ('Gaelic 
.Songs,  by  Duncan  Macintyre').  They  were  reprinted  in  1790, 
and  again  in  1804.  In  the  opinion  of  Celtic  critics,  M.  is  a 
master  of  all  kinds  of  lyric  composition,  serious  and  humorous. 
His  diction  is  pure,  and  his  versification  harmonious.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  a  hill  near  Dalmally, 
commandinsr  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Awe. 
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Macknight',  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Irvine, 
Ayrshire,  September  17,  1721,  studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Leyden,  became  parish  minister  of  Maybole  (l753)) 
and  of  Jedburgh  {1767),  whence  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh 
(1772).  In  1756  appeared  his  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of 
which  a  translation  was  made  into  Hindustani;  in  1763  The 
Truths  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  in  1775  A  Nexu  Translation 
of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  all  of  which  exhibited  painstaking 
scholarship.  See  Life  of  J.  M.,  by  his  son,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Epistles. 

Maclau'rin,  Colin,  a  celebrated  Scotch  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Kilmodan,  near  Inverary,  in  February  1698.  He  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, when  only  nineteen  years  old.  In  1 722  he  travelled  abroad 
as  tutor  to  Lord  Polwarth's  son,  and  at  this  time  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  percussion  of  bodies,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In  1725  he  became  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Edinburgh.  In  1 745  he  superintended  the  forti- 
fication of  Edinburgh  against  Prince  Charles  Edward,  on  whose 
entrance  he  was  forced  to  remove  to  York,  where  he  died,  June 
14,  1746.  M.'s  principal  works  are  Geometria  Organica  (1720), 
which  secured  him  the  esteem  of  Newton,  A  Treatise  on  Fluxions 
(1742),  and  two  posthumous  works,  entitled  A  Treatise  on  Alge- 
bra (1748),  and  Exposition  of  the  Philosophical  Discoveries  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  (1748).  He  wrote  several  memoirs,  one  of  which, 
on  the  theory  of  the  tides,  shared  with  Euler's  and  Bernoulli's 
the  prize  offered  by  the  French  Academy  of  Science  in  1740. 

Made,  a  mineral  variety  of  Andalusite,  which  shows  a  tesse- 
lated  or  cruciform  structure  when  broken  across  and  polished. 
It  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  a  little  magnesia  and 
iron  oxide.  Alacles  is  also  a  technical  term  in  crystallography 
applied  to  twin  or  compound  crystals,  which  are  united  according 
to  some  definite  law. 

Macleod',  Norman,  D.D.,  after  Chalmers  the  most  popu- 
lar Scottish  divine  of  the  19th  c.,  belonged  to  a  family  that  has 
given  numerous  sons  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  was 
born  June  3,  1812,  at  Campbelltown,  Argyleshire,  where  his 
father  was  minister ;  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ; 
spent  some  time  in  Germany  as  travelling  tutor, '^and  in  1838 
became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Loudoun  in  Ayrshire,  whence 
in  1843  was  translated  to  Dalkeith.  In  1 845  he  visited 
Canada  on  ecclesiastical  business,  and  in  1851  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1 854  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Queen's  Chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  Dean  of  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle;  in  i860  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine.  Good  Words,  which  under  his  management  became  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  in  periodical  literature  ;  and  in  1866, 
along  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  of  Dundee,  was  selected  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  inspect  the  Scottish  Cliurch  Missions  in 
India.  His  visit  to  the  East  in  1867  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  gave  a  tone  to  all  his  after  thought.  In  1869  he 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  died  i6th  June  1872.  M.  was  a  large-hearted 
and  warm-hearted  man.  His  sympathies  were  uncontrollably 
catholic,  and  he  could  not  be  brought  to  hate  anything  or  any- 
body that  God  had  made.  Not  possessed  of  a  subtle  or  original 
mind,  his  intellectual  endowments  were  nevertheless  rich  and 
various,  and  in  the  pulpit  no  Scottish  preacher  equalled  him  in 
easy,  unaffected,  and  impressive  eloquence.  He  approached 
most  nearly  to  genius  through  his  sense  of  humour,  though  both 
in  sermon  and  story  he  occasionally  showed  himself  a  master  of 
pathos.  The  Scottish  people  to  a  man  loved  and  trusted  him, 
and  far  beyond  the  border,  in  England,  America,  and  India,  an 
affectionate  admiration  was  expressed  for  one  who  in  the  narrow 
ways  of  Presbyterianism  moved  with  as  free  a  step  as  the  most 
liberal  of  Anglican  divines.  His  piety,  though  unconventional 
and  unostentatious,  was  sincere  and  strong.  See  Memoir  of 
Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  by  his  brother  the  Rev.  Donald  Mac- 
leod (2  vols.  1876). 

Maclise',  Daniel,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Cork,  of  Scotch 
parents,  January  25,  181 1,  became  a  student  at  the  London  Royal 
Academy  in  1828,  and  carried  off  all  medals  he  competed  for. 
He  was  elected  in  1835  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
in  1841  R.A.  In  1866  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  was 
offered  to  M.;  but  declined.  He  died  25th  April  1870.  The 
'Play  Scene  in  Hamlet,'  'Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages,'  'The 
Marriage  of  StrongbowandEva,' 'TheSpirit  of  Chivalry,' 'The 


Spirit  of  Justice,'  'The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  'Scene  from  Comus,' 
and  '  Caxton  showing  to  Edward  IV.  his  First  Proof-sheet '  are 
among  his  most  famous  pictures.  He  succeeded  specially  in  the 
skilful  treatment  of  a  class  of  subjects  he  may  be  said  to  have 
originated — combining  the  historical  with  the  romantic.  He 
executed  fine  portraits  of  Lytton,  Dickens,  Macready,  &c.  See 
Pictures  by  M.  (11  steel  plates),  with  biographical  sketch  by 
Jas.  Dafforne  (Lond.  1875). 

Macmahon,  Marie  Edme  Patrice  Maurice,  Due  do 
Magenta,  descended  from  an  Irish  family  which  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  to  France,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Laure  de  M.,  created  a  peer  in  1827.  He  was  born  at  Sully 
(Saone-et-Loire),  November  28,  1808,  entered  the  military  sei"- 
vice  of  France  in  1 825,  was  sent  to  Algeria  in  1830,  and  by 
1848  had  become  General  of  Brigade.  He  succeeded  Canrobert 
at  the  Crimea  (1855),  and  behaved  with  gallantry  in  front  of  the 
Malakoff.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859  his  success  at  Magenta 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  Marshal  and  the  rank  of  Due. 
Appointed  Governor- General  of  Algeria  (September  I,  1864), 
he  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  incompetent  administrator.  M. 
took  command  of  the  first  army  corps,  with  headquarters  at 
Strassburg,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Lie 
was  defeated  at  Worth  and  captured  at  Sedan,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vi'ar  operated  against  the  Commune.  On  May  24, 
1S73,  he  succeeded  M.  Thiers  as  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  declared  in  October  of  the  same  year  that  '  he  would 
not  separate  himself  from  the  Conservative  party  which 
placed  him  in  power.'  Next  month  his  tenure  of  office  was 
extended  until  1S80.  But  to  the  Parliament  which  elected  him 
by  a  majority  of  68,  there  succeeded  one  having  a  Republican 
majority  of  300.  The  Conservative  pledge  of  M.  could  not  be 
maintained.  He  tried  the  governments  selected  from  this  ma- 
jority, but  (May  16,  1877)  in  an  imperious  letter  to  his  Prime 
Minister  he  rudely  dismissed  the  Cabinet,  called  together  one 
composed  from  the  Bonapartist,  Orleanist,  and  Legitimist  ranks, 
and  consented  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  At  Bourges  (July 
28th)  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  keeping  on  constitutional 
ground  at  home,  but  the  reactionary  policy  of  his  government, 
and  their  ultramontane  leanings,  filled  France  with  apprehension 
during  the  months  preceding  the  election  of  October  1877.  ^• 
is  a  brave  soldier,  but  conspicuously  unfit  for  political  life. 

Macmill'an,  Daniel  and  Alexander,  the  founders  of  a 
celebrated  English  bookselling  and  publishing  firm.  The  former 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Arran  in  1813,  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Maxwell  Dick  of  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  and  was 
engaged  successively  with  Thomas  Aitkinson  and  Co.,  with  Mr. 
E.  Johnson  of  Cambridge,  and  for  seven  years  with  Messrs. 
Seeley.  Alexander  M.,  born  at  Irvine  in  October  1818,  was  also 
for  several  years  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Seeley.  In 
September  1843,  the  two  brothers  began  business  in  Cambridge  ; 
a  year  after  the  death  of  Daniel  in  1857,  a  branch  was  opened 
in  London ;  and  in  1863  the  whole  publishing  business  was 
transferred  to  London.  In  the  latter  year  Alexander  M.  was 
appointed  publisher  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has  signal- 
ised his  office  by  a  series  of  the  most  scholarly  publications  in 
all  departments  of  learning  ever  issued  from  the  English  press. 
The  services  of  the  firm  to  the  cause  of  education  have  been 
unspeakably  great.  Not  to  speak  of  their  admirable  text-books 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  they  have  practically  revolutionised 
the  teaching  of  English  in  all  the  great  schools  of  the  nation, 
and  placed  the  study  of  Chaucer  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Homer.  Macrnillan's  Magazine,  started  in  1859,  is  still  (1878) 
a  powerful  and  flourishing  periodical.  It  has  been  distinguished 
from  the  first  by  its  solidity,  culture,  earnestness,  and  purity  of 
sentiment. 

Macnee',  Sir  Daniel,  a  distinguished  Scottish  portrait 
painter,  was  bom  in  Stirlingshire  about  1806,  studied  at  the 
Scottish  Academy  under  Sir  W.  Allan,  settled  in  Glasgow,  and 
received  one  of  the  gold  medals  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
Pari?,  1855,  for  his  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw.  A  char- 
acteristic work  is  his  portrait  of  Brougham,  in  the  Parliament 
House,  Edinburgh.  Among  his  sitters  have  been  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Englishmen,  as  well  as  Scotchmen,  of  his  day.  M. 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1S76. 

Md'con  (the  Matisco  of  Casar),  chief  town  of  the  French 
department  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  39 
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miles  N.  of  Lyon  by  rail.  It  has  two  river  harbours,  with  fine 
quays,  and  contains  the  ruined  cathedral  of  St.  Vincent,  a  pre- 
fecture, palace  of  justice,  hotel-de-viUe  with  a  public  library 
of  7000  vols.,  and  some  interesting  Roman  remains.  There 
are  manufactures  of  watches,  woollens,  velvet,  leather,  faience, 
and  hardwares,  and  an  important  trade  in  Burgundy  Wines 
(q.  v.),  grain,  and  cattle.    Pop.  (1872)  15,613, 

Ma'con,  a  city  of  Georgia,  U.S.,  on  the  Ocmulgee,  at  the 
junction  of  five  railways,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Atlanta.  It  has  seven 
churches,  a  Baptist  college,  a  Wesleyan  Female  College,  six 
banks,  and^four  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  10,813. 

Macpher'son,  James,  born  in  the  parish  of  Ruthven, 
Badenoch,  Inverness-shire,  in  1738,  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  returned  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  his  native  place.  In  1758  he  published  an  indifferent  poem 
called  the  Highlatider,  followed  by  Death  and  the  Hunter,  both 
of  them  equally  destitute  of  enduring  poetic  marit.  In  1759  he 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Graham  of  Balgowan,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  met  Mr.  Home  and  submitted  to  him 
some  short  translations  from  ancient  poems  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. In  1760,  at  the  desire  of  Home  and  Blair,  he  published 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, consisting  of  sixteen  pieces,  which  he  held  to  be  episodes 
of  a  great  work  relating  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  On  the  strength 
of  this  publication  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  research  throughout  the  Highlands.  The  result  was  the  appear- 
ance in  1762  of  Fingal,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,  i7i  six  boohs,  to- 
gether with  srjcral  other  poems  co;nposed  by  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal,  translated  from  the  Gaelic  language  by  jfames  M.  In 
1763  appeared  Ternora,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  eight  books.  The  lite- 
rary world  was  taken  by  storm,  the  '  translations  '  were  retrans- 
lated into  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  a  great  controversy 
arose  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  continues  to  be  periodically 
agitated  unto  this  day.  (See  Ossian.)  Through  the  Earl  of 
Bute  M.  received  in  1764  a  civil  appointment  in  N.  America, 
and  in  1766  he  returned  to  act  as  a  political  writer  in  behalf  of 
Government.  His  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ire/and  appea-vei  in  1 77 1,  his  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1773. 
He  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  (1780),  and 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Camelford.  M.  died  at  his  estate 
of  Belleville,  Invemess-shire,  17th  February  1796,  and  was 
buried  at  his  own  cost  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See  Dissertations 
to  the  Poems  of  Ossian  {1870),  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Clerk. 

Macread'y,  William  Charles,  an  English  tragedian,  was 
born  in  London,  March  3,  1793,  and  educated  at  Rugby.  In 
June  1810  he  made  his  debAt  at  Birmingham  as  Romeo.  He 
made  his  first  London  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  September 
16,  1816,  as  Orestes  in  the  Distressed  J\Tother.  Among  his  ear- 
liest triumphs  were  his  Rob  Roy  and  Mirandola.  In  1822  and. 
1828  he  played  in  Paris  with  much  success.  M.  became  man- 
ager in  succession  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  his 
rule  was  characterised  by  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  public  taste, 
even  at  personal  loss.  He  produced  the  dramas  of  Bulwer, 
Talfourd,  Knowles,  and  Browning,  and  took  such  parts  as  Vir- 
ginius,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Richelieu  with  great  success.  He 
shone  in  Macbeth  and  Coriolanus.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  of  actors,  he  became,  though  in  a  widely  different 
style,  the  legitimate  successor  of  Kean.  He  visited  America  in 
1S26,  1843,  ^'id  1849-  M.  retired  February  26,  1851,  and  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet  on  March  I,  graced  by  the  presence  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lytton,  and  a  noble  assemblage.  He  died 
April  29,  1873.  See  his  Reminiscences  and  Diary,  edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  {2  vols.  1875). 

Macro'bius,  Ambro'sius  Aure'lius  Theodo'sius,  a 

Latin  grammarian  and  antiquarian,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  c,  in  the  age  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek.  His  extant  works  are  the  Saturnalia,  in  seven 
books,  a  series  of  dialogues  in  imitation  of  those  of  Plato,  in 
which  many  historical,  mythological,  and  antiquarian  questions 
are  discussed,  four  of  the  books  being  devoted  to  criticisms  of 
Virgil ;  the  Covtmentarius  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  embodying 
many  of  the  views  of  the  new  Platonists  ;  and  De  Differentiis 
ct  Societatibus  Grceci  Latinique  Verbi,  which  only  survives  in  an 
abridged  form.  The  best  edition  of  M.  is  that  of  Gronovius 
(1670,  reprinted  1736). 
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Macrothe'rium  (Gr.  '  large  beast '),  a  fossil  genus  of  Eden- 
tate mammalia,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in  recent  deposits  in 
S.  America  and  in  the  Miocene  formations  of  France.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Edentate  fossils,  is  widely  distributed,  and  appears 
to  have  attained  a  gigantic  size.  No  outer  armour  or  hard  parts 
existed,  and  the  teeth  wanted  roots  and  were  destitute  of  enamel. 

Mac'tra,  a  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  (q.  v.)  mollusca, 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Mactridce.  The  shell  is  trigonal 
or  three-sided  and  equivalve;  the  hinge  has  two  prominent  teeth. 
The  mantle  is  open  in  front,  and  the  breathing  siphons  are 
united  and  have  fringed  orifices.  The  foot  is  compressed.  The 
genus  M.  includes  several  well-known  species,  both  of  recent  and 
fossil  kind.    HL  stultorum  is  a  familiar  living  species. 

Mac'ulee  is  the  term  applied  by  Willan  and  Bateman  to 
diseases  of  the  pigmentary  structure  of  the  skin,  the  seat  of  the 
alterations  being  in  the  rate  mucosum  and  papillary  layer  of  the 
derma.  The  morbid  appearances  may  depend  upon  original 
organisation,  alteration  of  function,  alteration  of  nutrition,  or 
chemical  coloration.  Treatment — Iodide  of  potassium  internally 
and  as  a  local  application,  and  lotions  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury with  or  without  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Madagas'car,  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated 
from  Africa  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which  has  a  minimum 
width  of  270  miles.  From  Cape  Amber,  in  11°  27'  S.  lat.,  to 
Cape  St.  Mary,  in  25°  38'  S.  lat.,  the  extreme  length  of  M.  is 
940  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  360  miles,  and  its  area  about 
225,000  square  miles.  M.  is  traversed  by  chains  of  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains,  which  for  the  most  part  run  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  island,  but  the  coast  is  usually  low,  the  W.  shore 
being  marshy  and  the  E.  shore  sandy  and  barren.  From  the 
coast  on  both  sides  the  mountains  rise  in  tiers  to  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  called  the 
Iraerina.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Ankarat  range,  the 
highest  mountains  in  M.,  which  reach  a  height  of  8950  feet. 
The  mountains  terminate  before  reaching  the  S.  end  of  the  island, 
which  consists  of  a  sandy  terrace.  The  central  region  abounds 
with  craters  and  other  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  and  vast  beds 
of  red  clay,  resembling  those  of  the  Seychelles  (q.  v.),  are  found 
in  other  parts.  The  rivers  are  unimportant,  the  largest  being 
the  Betsiboka,  which  has  a  course  of  400  miles,  and  is  navigable 
by  boats  for  150  miles.  Shallow  lakes,  many  of  which  are  salt, 
skirt  the  E.  and  W.  shores,  and  the  canahsation  of  the  former 
was  commenced  by  Radama  I.  M.  possesses  abundance  of  iron, 
which  is  found  near  the  surface,  as  well  as  copper,  lead,  and 
manganese.  Its  forests  yield  magnificent  timber,  and  the  island 
is  capable  of  producing  rich  tropical  crops.  Of  these  rice  is  the 
staple,  but  maize,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated. 
The  annuaP  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  is.now  about 
;{^50o,ooo,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Cattle,  hides,  beeswax,  and 
gums  are  the  principal  exports,  and  are  sent  chiefly  to  Mauritius. 

The  Malagasy,  or  inhabitants  of  M.,  have  been  generally  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  at  least  two  distinct  races — the  Negrito  and 
the  Malay.  Dr.  Mullens,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
homogeneous,  and  that  the  differences  in  complexion,  &c.,  arc 
due  to  residence  at  a  low  or  high  level,  the  mountain  tribes  being 
much  fairer  than  those  of  the  sea-coast.  He  divides  them  into 
three  great  clans,  the  Hovas  (pronounced  Hoovas),  Betsimisa- 
rakas,  and  Sakalavas.  The  first,  though  at  one  time  despised 
and  oppressed,  now  rule  the  whole  island.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
considered  them  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Japanese, 
but  they  are  evidently  of  Malay  origin.  '  The  Mal.-xgasy,'  says 
Dr.  Mullens,  '  are  a  Malay  people,  following  JLalay  customs, 
some  of  them  possessing  ^Ialay  eyes  and  hair  and  features,  and 
all  of  them  speaking  a  NIalay  tongue  at  the  present  hour.'  The 
island  is  ruled  by  a  Hova  sovereign,  residing  at  Antananarivo 
(q.  v.),  in  Im^rina,  and  the  government  is  now  in  some  degree 
constitutional,  though  the  old  feudal  system  is  still  in  force. 
The  population  of  M.,  which  Ellis  estimated  at  five  and  a  halt 
millions,  Grandidicr  puts  down  at  not  more  than  four  millions, 
and  Mullens  at  only  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  the  Hovas 
constitute  two-thirds. 

The  fauna  of  M.  includes  the  curious  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Lemuridx  (q.  v.),  and  the  yet  more  singular  Aye-aye 
(q.  v.).  Crocodiles  infest  the  rivers  and  marshes,  and  serpents  of 
great  size  are  numerous,  though  few  of  them  are  venomous.  In 
the  sandy  plains  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  the  French 
explorer  Grandidier  discovered  abundant  remains  of  a  small 
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species  of  hippopotamus,  an  animal  which  does  not  now  exist 
in  M.  He  also  found  bones  and  egg-shells  of  three  species  of 
the  aepyornis,  an  extinct  bird,  believed  to  be  allied  to  the 
Dinornis  (q.  v.),  and  which  laid  an  egg  even  larger  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  flora  of  M.  contains  many  plants  not  found  else- 
where, such  as  the  peculiar  lattice-leaf  plant  {Ouvirandra  feties- 
tralis)  and  the  traveller's  tree  ( Uraiiia  speciosa),  which  contains 
a  supply  of  water  in  the  base  of  its  leaf-stalks. 

The  earliest  mention  of  M.  is  in  the  13th  c,  in  the  writings 
of  Marco  Polo,  and  in  those  of  Edrisi,  an  Arab  geographer, 
quoted  by  Abulfeda  (q.  v.).  In  1506  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1508  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  near  Cape  St.  Mary.  In  1642  the 
French  Societe  de  I'Orient  sent  an  expedition  to  the  island,  and 
since  then  the  French  have  been  unremitting,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, in  their  endeavours  to  gain  possession  of  it.  They  still  hold 
the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  on  the  N.E.  coast,  and  that  of  Nosibe 
(' big  island ')  on  the  N.W.  In  i8i6  the  English  established 
relations  with  the  Hova  King,  Radama  I.,  with  a  view  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  took  place  in  1817.  The 
first  missionaries  arrived  in  1820,  being  sent  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  they  met  with  great  success.  The 
enlightened  Radama,  however,  died  in  1828,  and  the  throne  was 
usurped  by  Ranavalo  I.,  one  of  his  inferior  wives.  Under  her 
the  idols  were  restored,  Christianity  prohibited,  the  missionaries 
expelled  from  the  island,  and  the  native  converts  subjected  to 
the  bitterest  persecution,  many  of  tliem  being  speared,  hurled 
from  a  precipice,  burned,  or  boiled  alive.  This  Malagasy 
Athaliah  died  in  1861,  and  her  son,  Radama  II.,  favoured  the 
Christians,  but  he  was  strangled  in  1863.  His  widow,  Raso- 
herina,  succeeded  him,  and  under  her  rule  the  Christians  were 
not  only  protected  but  encouraged,  and  their  numbers  greatly 
increased.  She  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  sister, 
Ranavalo  II.,  the  present  sovereign.  At  her  coronation  the 
Bible  played  a  conspicuous  and  honoured  part,  and  in  September 
1869,  she  issued  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  idols  in 
the  realm,  and  this  was  very  generally  carried  out.  Since  then 
Christianity  and  civilisation  have  made  most  rapid  strides  inM., 
which  seems  to  have  a  great  future  before  it. 

See  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis's  lliiee  Visits  to  Madagascar  (1858), 
Madagascar  Revisited  (1867),  The  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar 
(1868)  ;  six  articles  by  E.  Blanchard  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  1872  ;  Twelve  Mouths  in  Madagascar,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mullens  (1875),  and  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Authropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  v. 
(1876) ;  flistoire  Thysique,  Naturelle,  et  Politique  de  Madagascar, 
by  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  in  28  vols.,  now  (1877)  in  course  of 
publication  at  Paris. 

Mad  Apple  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  fruits  of 
Solanum  escidentnm,  but  they  are  more  generally  known  as 
aubergines  or  bringals,  and  are  used  as  a  culinary  esculent. 

Maddalo'ni,  a  town  in  S.  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  262 
miles  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Naples,  which  is  partly  supplied  from 
its  large  weekly  markets.  Pop.  (1874)  18,767.  2^  miles  N.E. 
is  the  great  Caroline  aqueduct,  30  miles  long,  which  waters  the 
gardens  of  Caserta. 

Madd'en,  Sir  Frederic,  an  English  scholar  of  great  merit, 
born  in  l8oi,  was  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  from  1837  to  1866,  and  died  8th  March 
1873.  In  the  course  of  a  laborious  life  M.  edited  numerous 
historical,  genealogical,  and  literary  works,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  The  Household  Book  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Havelok 
the  Dane,  William  and  the  Wenvolf,  Syr  Gatvayne,  Gesta 
Romanoruni,  The  Wycliffte  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Layamons  Brut,  and  Matthew  Paris' s  History  of  England.  He 
also  wrote  numerous  archreological  articles  which  have  not  been 
collected.  All  his  work  is  thorough,  scholar-like,  critical,  and 
fruitful.  His  edition  of  Layamon  (q.  v.)  in  particular,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  '  Transition  English.' 

Madd'er.  The  M.  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  two  only  of  the 
numerous  species  of  Rubia  to  which  the  plants  belong.  These 
are  Rubia  tinctorum,  cultivated  in  European  countries,  and  R. 
peregrina,  which  yields  the  roots  imported  from  the  Levant.  To 
these  may  be  added  Munjeet,  the  produce  of  Rubia  mun- 
jista,  cultivated  in  East  India,  and  w'hich  yields  the  same  tinc- 


torial principles  as  the  two  species  above  mentioned.  M.  roots, 
when  fresh,  are  from  I  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  about  ^  inch  in 
thickness,  with  a  yellow  core,  but  reddish  towards  the  circum- 
ference. The  roots  when  collected  are  washed,  and  dried  by 
artificial  heat ;  they  are  freed  from  their  shrivelled  skin,  and 
roughly  pounded  to  a  powder,  in  which  form  they  are  sent  into 
the  market.  The  cultivation  of  M.  for  use  in  dyeing  has  been 
prosecuted  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Levant,  whence  it 
spread  to  Greece,  Italy,  the  S.  of  France,  Alsace,  Silesia,  and 
Holland.  For  upwards  of  a  century  Avignon  has  been  a  most 
important  centre  of  the  cultivation,  yielding  in  recent  years  fully 
one  half  of  the  entire  quantity  consumed.  In  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing  M.  root  is  used  either  simply  powdered,  or  in  the  form 
of  preparations  known  as  Garancine  (q.  v.),  garanceux,  flowers 
of  M.,  M.  extract,  and  alizarine.  The  last  only  of  these  pre- 
parations, alizarine,  is  a  definite  chemical  compound,  the  others 
being  extracts  containing  alizarine  and  other  tinctorial  principles 
in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  form.  Alizarine  and  purpurine 
are  the  two  chief  tinctorial  principles  present  in  M.,  and  till 
the  year  1 868  they  were  obtained  from  that  source  alone.  They 
are  now,  however,  artificially  prepared  from  anthracine,  a  pro- 
duct of  coal-tar,  with  such  striking  success,  that  M.  root  has  sud- 
denly fallen  from  a  place  of  the  first  importance  as  a  dye-stuff  to 
a  position  of  comparative  indifference,  and  the  cultivation  has 
decreased  with  great  rapidity.  In  calico-printing  artificial  ali- 
zarine (which  as  a  commercial  article  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  purpurine)  is  almost  exclusively  employed  ;  but  in 
Turkey-red  dyeing,  and  in  wool  dyeing  M.  and  its  preparations 
are  still  employed.  In  the  processes  of  Calico-Printing  (q.  v.), 
M.  was  formerly  employed  only  as  a  'dye-colour'  :  that  is,  the 
cloth  was  printed  with  mordants,  and  afterwards  dyed  in  a  beck 
containing  a  hot  extract  of  M.  root ;  but  artificial  alizarine  is 
treated  as  a  pigment  colour,  and  topically  fixed  by  steaming. 
As  a  dye-colour,  by  means  of  suitable  mordants,  numerous  ex- 
ceedingly fast  and  solid  shades  of  colour  can  be  obtained  with 
M.,  including  a  range  of  pinks,  scarlets,  reds,  purples,  browns, 
chocolates,  and  black.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1876 
were  25,570  cwts.  of  M.,  valued  at/'52,o73  ;  33,824  cwts.  of  M. 
root,  valued  at  ;rf45,093 ;  and  15,398  cwts.  of  garancine,  of  the 
value  of;^i42,038. 

Madder  Lake  is  a  brilliant  red  pigment,  the  chief  constituent 
of  which  is  purpurine,  obtained  by  treating  M.  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  .alum,  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  filtering,  and 
collecting  and  drying  the  precipitate  which  results,  and  which  is 
a  compound  of  alumina  and  the  tinctorial  substance. 

Madei'ra  (Sp.  Madera),  an  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  the 
N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  280  miles  N.  of  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canaries, 
620  S.W.  of  Lisbon,  and  390  W.  of  the  African  coast,  lat.  32° 
36' — 32°  53'  N.,  and  long.  16°  40' — 17°  20'  W.  Area  345  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (December  31,  1876)  123,841,  including  the  islet, 
Santo  Porto,  with  1760.  M.  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  a 
wildly  irregular  surface,  rising  in  Pico  Ruivo  to  6050  feet,  and 
sinking  in  many  rich  and  singularly  deep  valleys,  of  which  the 
most  notable  is  the  Curral,  2060  feet  from  brink  to  bottom. 
The  coast  is  precipitous,  and  indented  by  few  harbours,  the  only 
port  and  town  being  Funchal  (q.  v.).  The  climate  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  M.  is  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  pulmonary  patients  ; 
the  average  temperature  in  summer  is  74°,  and  in  winter  64°  F., 
and  earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Among  the  products 
are  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  wheat,  chestnuts,  pineapples, 
oranges,  and  M.  wine.  Since  the  grape  disease  (Phylloxera 
Vastatrix)  the  vine-cultivation,  for  which  M.  was  long  famous, 
has  declined  greatly,  but  is  again  increasing.  In  l876the  value 
of  wine  (220,365  gallons)  exported  was^lo8,405,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  a  half  went  to  Great  Britain  ;  of  sugar, 
^25,235;  of  embroidery,  /'io,i35;  of  onions,  £l2i^2>'y  of  coal 
re-exported,  ;i^4l,  565.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  ;i^2l7,i8l ; 
and  the  imports,  chiefly  coal,  cottons,  woollens,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  and  iron  wares,  tO;/^295,ioi.  There  entered  the  port  of 
Fimchal  (1876)  606  vessels  of  449,496  tons  (424  British,  of 
371,876  tons),  and  cleared  602  of  448,987  (421  British,  of 
37i>507)'  In  1876  M.  had  22,642  oxen,  17,321  sheep,  .and 
269  horses.  The  cattle  are  mostly  stall-fed,  and  fodder  is  not 
abundant.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  Portuguese,  Arab,  and 
Negro  race.  M. ,  identified  by  some  with  the  ancient  Insula 
Purpura,  was  discovered  by  the  Genoese  in  the  14th  c.  A 
Florentine  chart  of  135 1  calls  it  the  Isola  do  Legnami  ('island  of 
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timber'),  a  name  which  the  Portuguese  who  found  their  way 
hither  in  1418  translated  into  Madeira  ('  timber').  See  Schultze, 
Die  Insel  M.  (Stuttg.  1S64),  and  White,  M.,  its  Climate  and 
Scenery. 

Madeira,  a  navigable  river  of  Brazil,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Beni  and  Marmora,  which  rise  in  Bolivia.  It 
joins  the  Amazon  after  a  course  of  700  miles,  some  200  of  which 
are  obstructed  by  cataracts. 

Madeira  Wines.  The  qualities  and  varieties  of  M.  W.  are 
numerous,  and  differ  very  widely  in  commercial  value.  The  kinds 
chiefly  known  and  appreciated  in  European  markets  are  Malmsey, 
Tinto,  Sercial,  Bual,  and  Palhetinho,  and  the  highest  qualities 
are  produced  only  on  the  S.  side  of  the  islands.  M.  W.  are 
naturally  rich  in  alcohol,  but  those  sent  to  the  British  market 
are,  like  most  alcoholic  wines,  artificially  brandied.  They  are 
generally  fine  keeping  wines,  improving  greatly  in  bouquet  by 
age,  and  a  good  Madeira  can  never  be  too  long  kept.  Their 
mellowness  and  flavour  are  developed  by  heat  and  shaking, 
on  which  account  the  wines  are  frequently  sent  on  voyages  to 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  and  an  East  Indian  Madeira  is  regarded 
as  a  great  luxury. 

Madhava  Rao,  Sir,  K.C.S.I.,  a  distinguished  native  Indian 
statesman,  who  was  long  deivan  or  finance  minister  of  the  State 
of  Travancore,  which  he  made  the  most  flourishing  perhaps  in 
the  peninsula.  He  left  Travancore  in  1872,  and  for  some  time 
filled  the  same  office  at  Indore,  but  on  the  deposition  of  the 
Guiccwar  in  1875  he  was  appointed  regent  to  the  young  prince, 
in  which  capacity  he  hospitably  entertained  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Madia,  a  coarse  clammy  annual  {M.  sativa),  forming  a  genus 
of  Composita,  and  a  native  of  the  countries  of  Chili  N.  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  good 
oil,  and  form  also  a  nourishing  oil-cake  for  cattle. 

Mad'ison,  a  city  in  Indiana,  U.S.,  on  the  Ohio,  90  miles 
below  Cincinnati,  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis  by  rail.  It 
has  fifteen  churches,  three  banks,  three  newspapers,  and  exten- 
sive trade  in  pork  and  provisions.  Tanning  and  brewing  are 
carried  on,  also  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  machinery.  Pop. 
(1870)  10,709. — M.,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  situated 
between  two  lakes  at  the  junction  of  five  lines  of  railway,  75 
miles  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  a  handsome  state-house,  a  uni- 
versity, twelve  churches,  three  banks,  two  daily  and  eight  weekly 
newspapers.  Agricultural  implements,  carriages,  woollens,  and 
flour  are  manufactured.    Pop.  (1870)  9176. 

Madison,  James,  fourth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Port  Conway  in  Virginia,  March  l6th,  1751,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1771.  In  1776  he  entered  the  Vir- 
ginian Assembly,  where  he  struggled  persistently  for  the  removal 
of  Dissenters'  disabilities,  became  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  in  November  1777,  and  of  Congress  in  March  17S0. 
During  the  national  convention  of  1787,  he  took  a  great  part  in 
framing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  ably  advocated 
its  principles  in  the  pages  of  the  Federalist.  From  1792  he  was 
the  avowed  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1798  led  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  its  opposition  to  the  '  alien  and  sedition 
laws'  of  the  Union,  and  during  Jefferson's  (q.  v.)  term  of  office 
held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  4th  March  1S09, 
M.  was  made  President,  and  on  the  l8th  June  1812,  though 
personally  in  favour  of  conciliation,  consented  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  England.  His  active  measures  led  to  his  re- 
election in  1813,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  restoring 
public  tranquillity,  and  retired  fiom  public  life  March  4,  1817. 
He  died  at  his  estate  of  Montpelier,  June  28,  1836.  M.  was  a 
prudent  statesman,  without  eloquence  or  genius ;  and  his 
moderation  and  integrity  were  rewarded  by  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  country. 

Mad'oc,  a  Welsh  prince,  the  second  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd, 
who  according  to  Cymric  tradition  sailed  westward  with  a  small 
fleet  in  1 1 70,  and  after  some  weeks'  voyaging  landed  on  a  fertile 
continent  peopled  by  a  race  that  differed  greatly  from  Europeans. 
After  a  long  sojourn  he  returned  to  Wales,  leaving  behind  120  of 
his  comrades,  and  having  equipped  a  second  fleet  of  ten  vessels, 
he  set  sail  once  more  and  was  never  after  heard  of.  Catlin  in 
his  Letters  on  the  N.  American  Indians  (1841)  regards  the  Tus- 
caroras  as  a  mixed  race,  descended  from  these  old  Welshmen 
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and  the  American  aborigines  ;  but  Humboldt,  though  by  no  means 
wholly  rejecting  the  tradition,  points  out  that  the  statement  that 
the  bard  Meredith  celebrated  the  wanderings  of  M.  fifteen  years 
before  Columbus'  discovery  requires  confirmation,  the  first  docu- 
mentary notice  of  them  occurring  in  Lloyd's  Historic  of  Cambria 
(1584).    M.  is  the  hero  of  one  of  Southey's  epics. 

Madonn'a  (Ital.  Mia  donna,  '  My  Lady')  is  a  name  given  to 
the  Virgin,  generally  in  art.  Some  of  the  early  fathers,  particu- 
larly St.  Ambrose,  held  the  Mother  of  God  to  possess  perfection 
of  corporeal  as  well  as  of  moral  beauty.  The  representation  of 
the  Virgin  therefore  became  the  grand  aim  of  Christian  art. 
The  first  mention  of  her  worship  occurs  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  who  died  in  403  ;  and  the  first  mentioned  picture  of 
her  (declared  an  authentic  likeness)  belongs  to  nearly  the  same 
date.  Her  effigy  was  stamped  on  Greek  coins  about  886  A.D. 
The  M.  was  first  represented  alone,  her  face  resembling  Christ's, 
hands  crossed  on  the  bosom,  and  eyes  lifted  to  heaven.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  5th  c.  she  was  painted  with  the  infant  Jesus,  sit- 
ting on  a  throne.  Late  in  art  she  was  again  depicted  alone. 
See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  AL  (Lond.  1852). 

Madoqua  (Neotragus  saltiana),  a  genus  of  antelopes  occurring 
in  rocky  regions  in  Abyssinia,  and  noted  as  being  one  of  the 
smallest  members  of  its  group.  It  rarely  exceeds  14  inches  in 
height  and  has  long  legs.  It  is  of  a  silvery  grey  colour  above,  the 
back  being  a  chestnut-brown,  and  the  under  parts  pure  white. 
The  M.  was  discovered  by  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller. 

Madras'  Presidency,  a  province  of  British  India,  which 
occupies  the  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula.  On  three  sides  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea;  but  it  is  shut  in  on  the  N.  by  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  and  the  Orissa  Division  of  Bengal.  Its  cohe- 
rence is  interrupted  by  the  Native  State  of  Mysore,  which  covers 
much  of  the  hilly  interior;  and  a  long  narrow  strip  runs  up  the  E. 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  to  the  Chilka  Lake,  6°  of 
latitude  farther  than  on  the  W.  Total  area  138,318  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1871)  31,597,872,  apart  from  the  Native  States  of  Tra- 
vancore and  Cochin.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  E.  and 
W.  Ghauts  (q.  v.),  which  are  joined  towards  the  S.  by  the  Neil- 
gherry  range.  The  rivers  are  the  Godaver}',  Kistna,  Pennar, 
and  Cauvery,  which  all  open  E.  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  interior  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  jungle  ;  on  the 
W.  coast  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  intervenes  between 
the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  and  the  rainfall  here  is  excessive.  On 
the  E.  coasts,  there  are  plains  where  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed 
30  inches,  the  deltas  of  the  rivers  are  annually  turned  into  sheets 
of  green  rice,  by  natural  floods  and  by  irrigation.  Of  the  total 
area  about  one-third  is  cultivated.  The  staple  crops  are  rice, 
which  is  styled  a  wet  crop,  and  the  following  dry  crops  : — Clio- 
lum  (a  kind  of  maize),  cumboo  (a  millet),  ragee  and  varagii  for 
food  grains  ;  gingelly  among  oilseeds  ;  and  cotton,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, sugar-cane,  chillies,  plaintains,  and  betel  leaf  The  cocoa- 
nut  and  areca-nut  palms  are  especially  common  on  the  W.  coast, 
where  the  hill  slopes  also  yield  pepper  and  cardamoms.  Into 
the  mountainous  interior  European  enterprise  has  introduced 
coffee,  tea,  cinchona,  and  potatoes.  There  are  important  govern- 
ment irrigation  works  at  the  head  of  the  deltas  of  all  the  great 
rivers,  which  irrigated  in  1875  more  than  four  and  a  half  million 
acres,  paying  to  government  a  total  land  revenue  of  nearly  two 
millions  sterling.  In  addition  there  is  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company,  which  has  spent  a  guaranteed  capital  of  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million.  Many  of  the  canals  are  also  used  for 
navigation.  Despite  these  works  and  innumerable  tanks,  the 
entire  region  has  suffered  frightfully  from  the  famine  of  1S76- 
77.  The  most  distressed  tracts  were  in  the  N.  and  the  hilly  inte- 
rior, into  which  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  import 
adequate  supplies  of  grain.  For  many  months  Government 
supported,  directly  or  indirectly,  about  2,000,000  souls,  but  the 
mortality  from  actual  starvation,  and  from  diseases  engendered 
by  want,  has  been  very  high.  The  Presidency  possesses  about 
1 700  miles  of  seaboard,  but  not  a  single  really  good  harbour. 
In  the  year  1874-75,  total  sea-borne  trade  amounted  to  six- 
teen millions  sterling;  34,189  ships  entered,  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,499,000.  This,  however,  includes  the  coasting  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  in  native  craft  averaging  under  40  tons  burden.  The 
foreign  imports  proper  were  valued  at  ^^3, 812,000,  of  which 
cotton  twist  and  cotton  piece  goods  formed  more  than  one  half ; 
the  foreign  exports  were  valued  at  ,1^6,794,000,  chiefly  raw 
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cotton,  cofTee,  grain,  indigo,  liides,  and  oil.  The  principal 
ports  are  Madras,  Tuticorin,  Mangalore,  Calicut,  Cochin,  and 
Coconada.  The  manufactures  are  now  insignificant,  though  it 
was  the  weaving  of  muslins,  prints,  &c.,  whicli  first  attracted  the 
British  to  the  Coromandel  or  E.  coast.  There  are  specialities 
of  jewellery  and  carving  at  Trichinopoly  and  Vizagapatam. 
There  is  little  mineral  wealth.  Iron  vi^as  at  one  time  worked.by 
European  capital  at  several  places,  all  now  abandoned  ;  and  in 
the  district  of  Salem  there  are  immense  beds  of  magnetic  ore. 
Coal  is  only  known  to  exist  near  Ellore,  in  the  extreme  N.E. 
In  the  Wynaud  (q.  v.)  there  is  great  expectation  of  valuable  gold 
deposits.  The  most  important  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
conducted  by  evaporation  along  the  E.  coast,  which  forms  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly.  About  2CXD,ooo  tons  are  made  annually  ;  the 
duty  amounts  to  almost  exactly  ^d.  per  lb.  There  are  altogether 
about  16,000  miles  of  roads.  In  1875  there  were  1075  miles  of 
railway  open,  belonging  to  the  Madras  and  S.  Indian  Com- 
panies, on  which  a  total  of  1 2, 730,000  had  been  expended; 
the  net  earnings  were  ;^^228, 767.  The  Madras  Railway  con- 
nects'Madras  City  with  Bombay,  Bangalore,  Ootacamund  on  the 
Neilgherries,  and  Beypore  on  the  E.  coast ;  the  S.  Indian  line 
goes  due  S.  to  Tuticorin. 

Of  the  total  pop.  923  per  cent,  are  Hindus,  mostly  of  the 
Sivite  sect ;  5  "9  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans,  most  numerous  on 
the  Malabar  coast ;  and  501,627  souls,  or  l'5  percent.,  are  native 
Christians,  most  numerous  in  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  and  Tanjore. 
Among  the  Hindus,  the  higher  castes  are  very  thinly  repre- 
sented, there  being  only  547,000  Brahmins,  and  190,000  Ksha- 
triyas  or  Rajputs.  The  average  density  of  the  pop.  is  226  per 
sq.  mile.  The  towns  with  over  50,000  inhabitants  are  Madras 
City,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Bellary,  and  Salem. 

The  administration  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  together  with  an 
executive  council  of  three  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  eight 
additional  members,  of  whom  three  are  natives.  There  are  21 
districts,  each  with  a  Magistrate-Collector,  and  a  Judge,  who 
are  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  In  1874-75  'he 
imperial  revenue  was  ;^8, 823,000,  of  which;^4,637,ooo  came  from 
land,  and/'i, 331,000  from  salt.  In  addition,  about ;£'530,ooo  was 
raised  locally.  The  total  expenditure  was  ,1^5,970,000,  includ- 
ing ;^2,8o4,000  for  the  military  department,  and  400,000  for 
public  works.  The  Madras  army,  which  is  under  its  own  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, numbered  47,000  men,  of  whom  34,000  are 
natives  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  serving  out  of  the  Presidency, 
in  Burmah,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  even  Bengal.  The 
European  troops  are  stationed  at  Fort  St.  George,  St.  Thomas 
Mount,  Bellary,  Trichinopoly,  and  Cannanore.  The  police 
numbered  23,451  officers  and  men,  at  a  cost  of  ;^35S,700.  As 
regards  education,  there  were  altogether  9151  in>;titutions,  with 
255,737  pupils,  at  a  total  cost  of  ;if256,8oo.  There  were  six 
general  and  four  professional  colleges,  with  a  total  of  400  stu- 
dents ;  eleven  normal  schools,  with  1421  pupils  ;  and  four 
special  schools,  with  849  pupils.  In  addition,  there  were  six 
private  colleges  and  five  private  normal  schools.  At  the  univer- 
sity there  were  784  matriculations,  or  threefold  the  number  ten 
years  previously  ;  183  candidates  passed  the  First  Arts  Exami- 
nation ;  55  for  B.A.  ;  I  for  M.A. ;  9  in  Law;  2  in  Medicine; 
and  2  in  Civil  Engineering.  The  languages  spoken  almost  en- 
tirely belong  to  the  Dravidian  (q.  v.)  family  of  the  Turanian 
branch,  by  far  the  most  wide-spread  being  Tamil  and  Telugu. 

This  tract  of  country  was  in  early  days  occupied  by  great  his- 
torical Hindu  kingdoms,  but  the  chief  rulers,  with  whom  Euro- 
pean nations  first  came  into  contact,  were  the  Mohammedan 
Nawab  of  the  Camatic  and  the  Zamorin  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  first  English  commercial  settlement  was  at  Masulipatam  in 
1620,  and  in  1639  permission  was  obtained  to  build  Fort  St. 
George,  the  nucleus  of  Madras  city.  For  a  short  period,  this 
Presidency  was  predominant  over  all  the  other  English  settle- 
ments in  India  ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  l8th  c.  the 
continuous  wars  with  the  French,  and  afterwards  with  Hyder 
Ali  and  his  son,  cause  the  Camatic  to  figure  largely  in  Indian  his- 
tory. But  the  genius  of  Clive  surpassed  that  of  Dupleix,  Bassy, 
and  Lally  ;  Coote  was  a  match  for  Hyder,  and  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  in  1 799, 
Madras  has  been  a  country  without  a  history.  The  first  large 
acquisition  of  British  territory  was  the  cession  of  the  N.  Circars 
by  the  Mogul  emperor  in  1766.  The  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore was  deposed  in  1799  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Nawab 


of  the  Camatic  resigned  his  territory  to  the  Company.  His  title 
became  extinct  in  1855,  but  his  representative  is  still  called 
Prince  of  Arcot,  and  is  the  first  native  nobleman  of  Madras. 
During  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  whole  of  this  Presidency 
remained  undisturbed.  See  Annual  Blue  Books  on  The  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  hidia  (Lond.) ;  Annual  Administration 
Report  of  the  M.  P.  (Madras);  Orme's  Military  History  of  India. 

Madras  City,  or  Madras -patam  ('the  city  of  the  college ' 
or  '  school '),  is  co-extensive  with  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  situated  on  the  E.  or  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  885 
miles  S.  W.  of  Calcutta,  790  miles  S.  E.  by  rail  of  Bombay, 
and  513  miles  N.E.  by  rail  of  Tuticoriu  in  the  extreme  S. 
of  the  peninsula.  Area  of  the  municipality  27  sq.  miles  ; 
number  of  houses  51,714;  pop.  (1871)  397,552;  average  den- 
sity of  pop.  14,724  per  sq.  mile.  Fort  St.  George,  originally 
founded  in  1639,  is  the  most  conspicuous  building,  immediately 
facing  the  sea.  It  contains  a  large  arsenal,  as  well  as  accommo- 
dation for  native  and  European  infantry.  The  artillery  head- 
quarters are  at  St.  Thomas  Mount,  a  suburb  to  the  S.  The 
residence  of  the  Governor,  called  Government  House,  is  a 
fine  building,  surrounded  with  gardens,  separated  from  the  fort 
on  the  N.  by  a  narrow  river.  N.  of  the  fort  is  the  native 
quarters,  known  as  Black  Town,  which  is  densely  populated. 
Most  of  the  Europeans  live  in  detached  houses  in  the  environs, 
but  the  offices  of  administration  and  the  business  warehouses  line 
the  beach.  There  are  churches  and  chapels  of  all  denomina- 
tions. The  cathedral  is  called  St.  George's ;  the  first  English 
church,  St.  Mary's,  was  opened  in  1680.  The  chief  educational 
establishments  are  the  Presidency  College,  the  Central  Institu- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland's  Mission,  the  Doveton  Pro- 
testant College,  the  Medical  and  Civil  Engineering  Colleges. 
The  university  is  merely  an  examining  body.  A  flourishing 
School  of  Art  was  established  by  Dr.  A.  Hunter  in  1850,  and 
now  receives  official  support ;  it  has  passed  nearly  5000  students. 
There  is  also  a  Central  Museum,  annually  visited  by  120,000 
persons.  The  Government  model  farm  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  at  Sydapet.  There  are  public  statues  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Sir  T.  Munro,  and  General  Neill.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Red  Hill  Reservoir,  and  sanitation  is 
carefully  enforced.  The  municipality  have  acquired  a  sewage  farm, 
and  the  entire  drainage  system  is  now  (1877)  undergoing  recon- 
struction. The  city  is,  probably,  not  unhealthy,  as  judged  by 
an  Oriental  standard,  but  the  returns  of  vital  statistics  are  not 
yet  trustworthy.  The  death-rate  for  1876  was  abnormally 
swollen  by  reason  of  the  crowds  who  flocked  in  from  the  famine- 
stricken  tracts.  In  the  year  1874-75,  '^e  total  municipal  in- 
come was  ;^5o,  739,  of  which  ^^23,000  came  from  rates  on 
houses,  &c. ;  the  expenditure  was  ;^55,925,  including  ^{^14,800 
for  conservancy,  ;i^Io,8oo  for  public  works,  and  ^^5729  as  in- 
terest on  Water  Works  Loan.  Of  the  total  pop.,  77 '6  per  cent, 
are  Hindus,  and  1 2  "8  per  cent.  Mohammedans  ;  the  Europeans 
number  3613  or  "9  per  cent.,  the  Eurasians  12,013  or  3'o  per 
cent.,  and  the  native  Christians 21,441,  or  53  per  cent.  Though 
situated  on  an  open,  surf-beaten  coast,  with  only  a  wooden  pier, 
M.  possesses  an  important  maritime  trade,  equal  to  more 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  entire  Presidency.  Ships  anchor  in 
the  roads,  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms  of 
water,  and  have  always  to  put  to  sea  in  heavy  weather.  Com- 
munication is  maintained  by  masulah  boats  and  catamarans. 
In  1874-75,  total  imports  were  valued  at  ^3,520,000, 
chiefly  cotton  goods,  government  stores,  metals,  wearing  apparel, 
and  liquor;  the  exports  at  ^2,441,000,  chiefly  raw  cotton, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  grain.  During  the  year  889  ships  entered, 
with  a  tonnage  of  527,798  tons.  A  harbour,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1875),  is  to  be  completed 
in  five  years  at  a  cost  of  ;^565,ooo.  It  will  consist  of  two  piers  of 
rubble  and  concrete,  each  500  yards  long,  enclosing  a  space  of 
170  acres,  with  enough  water  for  the  largest  ships.  This  will, 
however,  afford  no  protection  in  case  of  cyclones,  which  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  In  the  storm  of  May  1872,  twenty-nine  vessels 
were  wrecked,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,800  tons,  but  only  nineteen 
lives  were  lost.  The  municipality  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
commissioners,  of  whom  one-half  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  site  of  Madras  was  acquired  in  1 639  from  the  Hindu 
Rajah  of  Chandgherry,  by  Mr.  Francis  Day,  the  Chief  of 
the  Company's  trading  settlement  at  Armagon.  The  fort 
was  finished  in  1643,  and  the  agency  was  raised  to  the  rank 
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of  a  Presidency  in  1653.  In  1746  it  capitulated  to  the  French 
under  La  Bourdonnais  and  Dupleix,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  until  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1749.  They 
greatly  improved  the  fortifications.  In  1758-59  it  was  again 
besieged  by  the  French,  but  successfully  defended  by  Pigot  and 
Lawrence.  In  17S0  it  was  threatened  by  Hyder  All's  cavalry, 
who  burned  the  villages  between  St.  Thomas  Mount  and  the 
fort.  The  only  other  historical  event  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  December  1875. 

Mad'repore,  a  general  name  given  to  many  species  of  Sclero- 
dermic corals.  The  family  Madreporidx  belongs  to  the  Zoaii- 
tharia  scleroderinata,  and  has  a  composite  or  compound 
coral,  of  apparently  porous  nature.  These  corals  are  among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  reef-building  forms.  They  are 
usually  hard,  coarse,  limy,  and  massive. 

Madrid',  the  capital  of  Spain  and  of  the  province  of  M.,  a  part 
of  New  Castile,  lies  near  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  small  sub-affluent  of  the  Tagus,  and  on 
a  hilly  sandy  plateau  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  treeless  save  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  stretching  away  in  the  N.  to  the  snow- 
capped Sierra  de  Guadarrama.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
European  cities,  it  has  a  very  modern  aspect,  and  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall  20  feet  high,  and  pierced  by  16  gates, 
the  most  notable  being  the  Puerta  de  Alcala  (1759),  a  triumphal 
arch  72  feet  high  at  the  foot  of  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  a  magnificent 
street,  that  traverses  the  city  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  city  is 
girt  with  fine  promenades  and  stately  suburban  villas  embowered 
in  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  E.  side  is  the  famous  Prado,  the 
evening  resort  of  the  people,  with  parterres,  trees,  and  marble 
fountains.  Outside  the  Puerta  de  Alcala,  in  the  Plaza  de  Torres, 
stood  the  circus  for  bull  fights  erected  by  Philip  V.  to  accommo- 
date 12,400  persons,  which  was  taken  down  in  1874,  when  a  new 
one  was  begun  a  little  farther  N.  M.  has  seventy-two  public 
squares,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  centre  of 
pleasure  and  business,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  398  by  306  feet,  the 
scene  of  the  auio-da-fe,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  the  Plaza 
Oriente  in  front  of  the  royal  palace,  containing  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  Philip  III.,  and  forty-four  other  statues  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes,  with  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  Cervantes.  The  great  building  in  M.  is  the  Real 
Palacio,  on  the  W.  side,  between  the  city  and  the  river.  It  is  a 
square,  470  feet  on  each  side,  and  100  feet  high,  built  (1737-50) 
of  granite  and  white  marble,  occupying  an  area  of  220,900  sq. 
feet,  enclosing  a  court  240  feet  square,  and  containing  a  library 
of  100,000  vols.,  an  armoury  of  2533  specimens,  and  a  numis- 
matic collection  of  150,000  pieces.  M.  has  also  some  sixty 
churches,  several  decorated  by  old  masters,  forty-four  monasteries, 
used  since  1836  for  secular  purposes,  twenty-four  nunneries, 
twenty-four  hospitals  (one  with  1526  beds),  fourteen  barracks,  100 
elementary  schools,  several  colleges  or  higher  schools,  a  univer- 
sity (since  1836),  a  medical  school,  a  conservatorium  of  music, 
eight  theatres,  four  public  libraries  (the  national  with  230,000 
vols.),  eight  museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  an 
academy  modelled  on  that  of  Paris  (since  1847),  &c.  The  royal 
museum  in  the  Prado  contains  a  gallery  of  1833  pictures,  one  of 
the  richest  collections  in  the  world,  with  65  by  Velasquez,  58  by 
Ribera,  46  by  Murillo,  10  by  Raphael,  62  by  Rubens,  43  by 
Titian,  and  22  by  Van  Dyck.  The  Escorial  (q.  v.)  is  26  miles 
N.W.  of  the  city.  The  industries  of  M.  are  slight,  the  chief 
manufactures  being  chocolate,  beer,  shoes,  boots,  plated  ware, 
coaches,  gloves,  and  fans.  The  commerce,  however,  is  impor- 
tant, as  M.  is  the  entrepot  for  all  the  interior  provinces.  Retail 
business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  French,  but 
most  of  the  wholesale  trade  is  carried  on  by  native  houses.  The 
climate  is  described  in  a  Spanish  proverb  as  '  three  months  of 
winter  and  nine  months  of  heli. '  The  temperature,  which  ranges 
from  18°  to  105°  F.,  is  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  changes. 
Between  the  sunny  and  shady  side  of  a  street  the  difference  of 
temperature  is  sometimes  20°.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the 
parching  Solano  from  the  S.E.,  and  the  icy  N.  wind  from  the 
Guadarrama.  Pop.  (1870)  332,024.  M.  or  Majerit  is  first  men- 
lioned  in  history  in  932,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ramiro  II.  of 
Leon.  A  strong  outpost  of  the  Arabs,  it  was  captured  by 
Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  in  1083.  Philip  II.  made  it  his  capital 
in  1560,  when  it  was  still  surrounded  by  extensive  forests. 
From  this  time  it  grew  rapidly  into  a  fine  city,  and  became 
the  centre  of  the  historv  of  the  Spanish  people.  M.  was 
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taken  by  the;  French  in  1808,  and  in  a  rising  against  Murat  some 
1500  citizens  lost  their  lives.  Recovered  by  Wellington,  12th 
August  1812,  it  subsequently  sided  with  Prim  in  the  revolt  which 
drove  Isabella  II.  from  the  throne  in  1868,  and  cordially  wel- 
comed her  son,  Alfonso  XII.,  14th  January  1875.  See  Mesonero 
Romanos,  El  Ajitiguo  M.  (Madr.  1861). 

Mad'rigal  (Ital.  madrigale,  Sp.  madrugada,  '  dawn ; '  or 
Ital.  vtandra,  'a  sheepfold '  ?),  a  short,  pointed  poem  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  origin,  the  subject  being  usually  amatory 
or  pastoral.  The  importance  of  the  vntsk  which  vpas  set  to 
the  M.  becoming  (about  1500-1620)  greater  than  that  of  the 
words,  the  term  became  musical.  In  its  most  advanced  form 
a  M.  is  a  composition  for  (usually)  five  or  six  vocal  parts,  with 
several  voices  to  a  part,  and  its  short  and  expressive  phrases  are 
piled  upon  one  another  by  all  the  artifices  of  imitation  and 
counterpoint.  The  noble  compositions  of  Edwards,  Morley,  O. 
Gibbons,  Bennet,  Byrd,  and  many  others  in  this  form,  mark  it 
as  peculiarly  English. 

Madu'ra  (from  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  'honey  sweet'),  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vygah  river,  and 
a  station  on  the  newly-opened  S.  Indian  Railway,  274  miles  S. 
from  Madras  by  rail ;  pop.  (1871)  51,987.  It  is  a  veiy  ancient 
city,  having  been  the  former  capital  of  the  Pandian  dynasty  of 
Dravidian  kings,  referred  to  by  Ptolemy.  The  lofty  stone  walls 
are  now  ruinous.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  great  temple  of 
Siva,  with  its  colossal  porticoes,  and  the  palace  of  Tirumalei 
Nayakkan  (1623-59),  which  now  holds  all  the  administrative 
offices,  but  is  falling  into  decay.  The  manufactures  are  cotton 
weaving,  and  a  speciality  of  turbans  with  a  border  of  gold  lace. 
The  district  of  ]\L,  which  borders  on  the  Palk  Straits,  has  much 
level  plain,  and  also  the  mountains  of  Pulnai,  which  run  up  to 
8000  feet ;  area  9502  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  2,266,615.  It  con- 
tains the  tract  of  Dindigul,  where  the  best  tobacco  in  India  is 
grown,  to  be  manufactured  into  Trichinopoly  cigars.  The  crops 
are  rice  and  ragee;  the  manufactures  are  woollen  blankets,  and  salt 
made  by  evaporation  on  the  sea  coast,  on  which  the  annual  duty 
is  ;^6o,ooo.  There  is  some  coasting  trade.  M.  was  an  early 
scene  of  the  activity  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  there  are  still 
many  native  Christians.  A  railway  to  M.  from  Trinchinopoly 
was  opened  in  1875. 

Mad'vig,  Johan  Nikolai,  a  Danish  philologist  and  politi- 
cian, born  August  7,  1804,  at  Svaneke  in  Bornhohn,  entered  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  (1820),  where  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree {1826),  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  (1829).  His  earliest  works,  Emendationes  in 
Ciceronis  Lihros  de  Legibus  et  Academica  (1S26),  and  De  Asconio 
Pediano  (1826),  attracted  much  attention,  and  from  this  time  M. 
produced  a  series  of  critical  works  which  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  scholarship,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  textual 
criticism.  Of  these  the  chief  are  Ciceronis  Oraiioms  Selecta 
Duodecim  (4th  ed.  1858)  ;  Ciceronis  Cato  Major  et  Lcelius ; 
Ciceronis  de  Fmihiis  Bonomni  et  Alaloium  hbri  v.  (2d  ed.  1869), 
with  a  rich  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  ;  Opnscitla  Aca- 
demica (1st  vol.  1834;  2d  1842) ;  Latinsk  SprogLere  til  Skolebrug 
(1841,  5th  ed.  1870;  Eng.  trans,  by  Woods,  Oxford,  1851) ; 
Grask  Ordfoiningslare  (2d  ed.  1857;  Eng.  trans.  byT.  K.  Arnold). 
From  1848  to  1851  M.  was  Minister  of  Religion  and  Education. 
Reentered  the  '  Landsthiiig '  in  1853,  and  in  1855  the  '  Rigs- 
raad,'  of  which  he  was  president  till  1863.  Of  his  political 
writings,  Cicrieafstemning  \\'&^i)  and  Deti  Nationale  Politik  og  del 
danske  Monarchi  (1864)  had  a  marked  effect  on  public  opinion. 
Throughout  this  period  M.  still  continued  his  philological  lec- 
tures and  study,  the  fruits  of  which  are  Emendationes  Liviance 
{i860) ;  Livius  (4  vols.  1861-66),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Ussing  ;  and  Adversaria  Critica  ad  Scriptores  Graces  et  Latinos 
(2  vols.  1871-73). 

Maean'der  (mod.  Bozuk,  i.e.,  'great,'  Meinder),  a  river  in  Asia 
Minor,  200  miles  long,  which  flows  W.S.W.  from  Mount  Aulo- 
crene,  in  Phrygia,  to  the  ^Egean  Sea  near  Miletus.  The  pro- 
verbial windings  of  the  M.  made  its  name  a  synonym  for  a  tor- 
tuous course. 

Maece'nas,  Caius  Cilnius,  a  Roman  statesman,  born  on 
the  13th  April,  73-63  B.C.,  of  an  equestrian  family,  descended 
from  the  royal  Litcitmones  of  Etruria.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
40,  when  he  helped  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  Octa- 
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vianus  and  Scribonia,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiations  with 
Antonius  that  led  to  the  peace  of  Brundisiuni.  During  the  war 
with  Antonius  he  remained  at  Rome,  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
civil  affairs,  and  effectually  crushed  the  plot  formed  by  the 
younger  Lepidus.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.)  M.  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  his  master,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  his  chief  adviser  in  establishing  the  empire. 
But  between  21  and  16,  from  some  unknown  cause,  an  estrange- 
ment took  place,  and  Tacitus  says  that  from  this  time  till  his 
death  (B.C.  8),  M.  had  only  the  appearance  of  the  emperor's 
friendship.  With  most  of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  the 
time  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  towards  Virgil 
(q.  v.),  Horace  (q.  v.),  and  others  he  was  so  bountiful,  that  the 
name  of  M.  as  a  literary  patron  has  become  proverbial.  He  was 
a  wise  and  faithful  minister,  and,  if  over-addicted  to  ease  and 
luxury,  found  in  his  enjoyment  of  these  a  security  that  Augustus, 
equally  with  Julius  Csesar,  would  have  denied  to  a  man  of  higher 
ambition  and  a  more  'lean  and  hungry  look.' 

Mselar,  Lake  (anc.  Logrin),  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  S.E.  of 
Sweden,  surrounded  by  the  provinces  of  Upland,  Vestmanland, 
and  Sbdermanland.  Greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  79  miles  ; 
area,  761  sq.  miles  (of  which  478  are  water,  the  rest  made  up  by 
1260  islands  of  various  sizes)  ;  greatest  depth,  170  feet  (mean 
depth,  85).  M.  receives  a  large  number  of  small  streams, 
which,  with  the  Stromsholm  and  Hjelmare  canals,  afford  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Its  level  is  2  feet 
above  the  Baltic,  with  which,  besides  its  natural  outlets  Norr- 
strom  and  Soderstrom,  it  is  connected  by  the  Sodertelge  Canal. 
On  the  shores  and  islands  of  M.  are  9  towns,  200  castles,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  villas. 

Maes'tricht  Beds  form  a  local  deposit  at  Maastricht  in 
Holland,  which  occupies  a  position  intermediate  to  the  highest 
English  Chalk  formations  and  the  lowest  Tertiary.  They  con- 
sist of  a  yellowish  limestone,  and  abound  in  corals,  bryozoa, 
foraminifera,  ecbinoderms,  and  lamellibranchs,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Mososauriis,  a  large  reptile. 

Maffe'i,  Francesco  Scipione,  Marchese,  an  Italian 
dramatist,  born  at  Verona  1st  June  1675,  studied  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Parma,  and  served  through  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  Devoting  himself  to  letters,  he  founded  the  Gior- 
nale  de'  Letterati  d'' Italia  (1710),  and  by  his  tragedy  Merope 
(1713),  and  comedy  La  Ceremonia  (1730),  as  well  as  by  sundry 
works  upon  the  dramatic  art,  won  a  high  reputation,  and  ex- 
ercised a  healthful  influence  on  the  Italian  stage.  He  visited 
France  (1732),  England  (1736),  Holland,  and  Germany,  and 
died  at  his  native  place  nth  February  1755.  The  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (18  vols.  Ven.  1790)  includes  treatises  on 
theology,  archaeology,  and  literary  subjects  generally. 

Maf'ra,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  18  miles  N.  W. 
of  Lisbon,  and  celebrated  for  the  immense,  finely  decorated 
building  which  Joao  V.  erected  here  in  1717-31,  and  which 
comprises  a  royal  palace,  with  866  rooms  ;  a  cathedral,  186  by 
135  feet,  surmounted  by  a  splendid  dome  ;  and  a  monastery, 
with  300  vaulted  cells.  The  whole  is  of  white  Carrara  marble, 
and  stands  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens. 

Magadox'a,  or  Makadish'u,  a  town  on  the  E.  Coast  of 
Africa,  belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and  has  some  trade 
in  slaves,  ivory,  gum,  spices,  &c.  Founded  by  the  Arabs  in 
924,  it  was  formerly  a  great  trading  place.    Pop.  5000. 

Mag'azine  (Arab,  makhzan,  '  storehouse ')  is  a  name 
especially  given  to  a  storing-place  for  gunpowder.  The  military 
M.  is  bomb-proof,  and  is  usually  covered  with  earth,  having  the 
entrance  protected  by  heavy  traverses.  On  shipboard  the  M.  is 
so  placed  in  the  hold  that  it  may  be  instantly  flooded  in  case  of 
fire.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  literary  periodical  on  account 
of  its  '  stores  '  of  varied  knowledge. 

Magda'la,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  in  a  mountain  region,  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  120 
miles  S.E.  of  Gondar.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
English  13th  April  1868.  (See  Abyssini.a..)  General  Napier, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  English  expedition,  was  created  Baron 
of  Magdala. 

Magdalen  College  (pron.  Maudlin),  Oxford,  was  founded 
in  145S  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord 
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High  Chancellor  of  England,  for  a  president,  forty  fellows,  thirty 
scholars  (called  demies),  a  schoolmaster,  usher,  four  chaplains, 
a  steward,  organist,  eight  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers.  By  17 
and  1 8  Vict.  c.  81,  ten  fellowships  were  suppressed,  the  re- 
mainder thrown  open  ;  the  demyships  were  increased  to  forty, 
each  of  an  annual  value  of  £<)^  ;  and  twenty  exhibitions  and 
four  Waynflete  professorships  were  established.  V/ith  its  noble 
tower,  exquisite  chapel,  cloisteis,  and  hall,  M.  C,  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  and  surrounded  by  the  Magdalen 
water-meadows,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  t!ie  Oxford  colleges. 
It  presents  to  41  livings,  and  in  1876  had  199  members  of  Con- 
vocation, loi  undergraduates,  and  389  members  on  the  books. 

Magdalen  Hall,  now  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  In 
12S2  Elias  de  Hertford  founded  Hertford,  Hert,  or  Hart  Hall, 
which,  raised  to  a  college  in  1740  by  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  the 
then  principal,  was  dissolved  in  1803,  owing  to  want  of  funds, 
but  in  1816  was  incorporated  with  M.  H.  The  latter,  founded 
by  Bishop  Waynflete  as  an  appendage  to  Magdalen  College,  and 
an  independent  hall  since  1602,  was  itself  dissolved  in  1874,  and 
its  principal  and  scholars,  with  certain  fellows,  incorporated  as 
Hertford  College,  which  consists  of  a  principal,  15  fellows,  and 
28  scholars,  presents  to  10  livings,  and  in  1876  had  193  members 
of  Convocation,  69  undergraduates,  and  312  members  on  the 
books. 

Mag'dalen  Islands,  a  group  of  eleven  islets  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  55  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  85 
S.W.  of  Newfoundland.  Area,  125  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871) 
3172.  Grindstone,  Allright,  and  Amherst  are  the  largest. 
Fish,  oil,  and  gypsum  are  exported. 

Magdale'na,  a  river  of  S.  America,  rises  in  the  Cordilleras 
of  Ecuador,  flows  N.  through  Colombia,  and  enters  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  after  a  course  of  900  miles.  It  is  full  of  cataracts  as 
far  as  Honda,  540  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable. It  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  Bogota  (q.  v.). 

Magdalene',  Mary,  is  so  called  from  Magdala,  the  city  she 
belonged  to,  and  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  Maries  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels.  She  is  first  mentioned  as  being  in  atten- 
dance on  Christ,  along  with  certain  other  women,  after  she  had 
had  seven  devils  cast  out  of  her  (Luke  viii.  2),  then  as  standing 
with  other  women  near  the  cross  at  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25), 
and  lastly  as  the  first  to  wh  m  Christ  appeared  after  his  resur- 
rection (Mark  xvi.  9;  Luke  xxiv.  10;  John  xx.  I,  14;  but  t/I  Matt, 
xxviii.  9) .  From  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  M.  M.  was  the 
same  as  the  Mary  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  36-50,  there  has  been 
a  prevalent  notion  that  previously  to  her  association  with  Christ 
she  was  an  unchaste  woman,  and  this  is  the  character  in  which 
she  has  always  been  represented  in  art.  The  same  assumption 
appears  in  the  phrase,  a  'M.  asylum.' 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  founded  (1519)  by 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  completed,  after 
his  attainder,  by  Thomas  Audley  of  Walden  (1542),  has  eight 
open  fellowships  ;  three  open  scholarships  of  £60,  three  o{£^o, 
and  six  of  £20 ;  and  eight  exhibitions.  This  college  possesses 
the  MS.  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (q.  v.),  and  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  known  as  the  Pepysian  Library.  It  presents  to 
six  livings,  and  in  1877  had  126  members  of  the  Senate,  52 
undergraduates,  and  216  members  on  the  board. 

Mag'deburg,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  Prussia, 
76  miles  W.S.W.  of  Berlin,  at  the  junction  of  four  main  railway 
lines,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  here  divided 
into  three  arms.  A  fortress  of  the  first  rank  (since  1866),  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  in  N.  Germany. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and  of  four  suburbs,  one  of  which, 
Friedrichstadt,  lies  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Alte  Elbe.  The 
river  here  encircles  an  island,  which  is  occupied  by  the  citadel, 
and  connected  with  both  banks  by  bridges.  M.  has  a  massive 
Gothic  cathedral  (1208- 1 363,  restored  1825-35),  with  a  tower 
337  feet  high,  and  containing  the  tombs  of  Otho  I.  (died  973), 
and  his  wife,  the  English  Editha  ;  a  church  of  Our  Lady,  in 
Romanesque  style  of  the  12th  c.  ;  a  lofty  monument  of  Otho  I., 
erected  by  the  municipality  soon  after  his  death,  and  restored 
in  1858  ;  many  benevolent  institutions,  and  several  military, 
medical,  and  industrial  schools,  &c.  Fine  promenades  are  the 
Fiirstenwall,  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm's  Garten, 
adjoining  the  glacis  in  the  S.W.    Two  miles  below  M.,  on  the 
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river,  are  Herrekrug,  and  Vogelsang,  both  favourite  resorts, 
with  beautiful  gardens.  The  manufactures  are  cottons,  vifoollens, 
beet-sugar,  tobacco,  chocolate,  machinery,  leather,  gloves,  and 
spirits,  and  there  is  a  large  transit  trade.  Pop.  (1875)  122,789. 
M.  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c,  and  chiefly  owed 
its  early  prosperity  to  Otho  I.,  who  establislied  a  Benedictine 
monastery  here  in  937.  In  967  the  town  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  to  which  was  annexed  the  primacy  of 
Germany.  After  much  contentioii,  it  threw  off  the  archiepis- 
copal yoke,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  compelled  the 
prelates  to  reside  elsewhere.  The  Reformation  was  espoused 
as  early  as  1524.  During  the  Tiiirty  Years'  War,  M.  resisted 
the  attacks  of  Wallenstein  for  seven  months  (1629),  but  in  1631 
was  stormed  by  Tilly,  who  slew  some  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
left  only  the  cathedral  and  140  houses  standing.  The  see, 
which  was  presided  over  after  the  Reformation  by  three  Pro- 
testant archijishops,  was  incorporated  with  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1680.  M.,  with  a  garrison  of  23,800  men,  surren- 
dered ignominiously  to  the  French  under  Ney,  November  8, 
1806.  It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814.  See  Wolter,  Geschichte 
der  Stadt  M.  {1845) ;  Hoffmann,  Chronik  der  Stadt  M. 
(1843-50). 

Magdeburg  Centuries  was  a  Church  history  published 
at  Basel  (1559-74),  and  so  called  because  it  was  divided  into 
centuries,  and  was  begun  at  Magdeburg,  by  M.  Flacius  (1552), 
who  was  assisted  by  J.  Wigand,  M.  Judex,  B.  Faber,  A.  Cor- 
vinus,  T.  Holthuters,  and  others.  The  writers,  who  got  the 
name  of  M.  Centuriators,  were  Protestants,  whose  object  was  to 
demonstrate  that  early  Church  history,  when  cleared  of  the 
obscurity  and  fables  with  which  it  had  been  overlaid  by  Romish 
writers,  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  Popery. 
The  history  was  only  brought  down  to  the  13th  c,  and  as  a 
volume  was  devoted  to  each  century,  the  work  just  extended  to 
13  vols,  folio.  It  was  in  reply  to  the  M.  C.  that  Baronius  wrote 
his  Annalts  Ecclesiastici  (12  \o\s.  fol.  Rome,  1588-1607).  See 
Dowling's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  (Lond.  1838). 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres  are  two  hollow  hemispheres 
which  fit  accurately  together  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  sphere. 
They  were  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg,  to 
practically  demonstrate  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  by  the 
air,  an  experiment  which  he  accomplished  by  exhausting  the 
sphere  of  its  contained  air,  and  then  trying  to  pull  the  hemi- 
spheres asunder. 

Magee',  "William,  D.D.,  born  in  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
March  18,  1766,  graduated  at  Dublin  University  (17S5),  was 
elected  fellovir  (1788),  ordained  (1790),  and  after  serving  for  some 
years  as  assistant  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  was  raised 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  (1806).  In  1811  he  published  his 
Discourses  on  the  Atonement  (7th  ed.  1841),  and  the  year  after 
accepting  the  livings  of  Kappagh  and  Killyleagh,  became  Dean 
of  Cork  (1814),  Bishop  of  Raphoe  (1819),  and  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (1822),  where  he  died,  August  18,  1S31.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1842. — William  Connor  M., 
D.D.,  born  at  Cork  in  1821,  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(1834),  became  incumbent  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath  (1850), 
and  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London  (i860),  Rector  of  Enniskillen 
(r86l),  Dean  of  Cork  (1864),  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin,  Donellan  Lecturer  (1865-66),  and  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  (1868).  He  has  published  numerous  sermons, 
but  is  best  known  by  his  speech  against  the  disestablishment  of 
tlie  Irish  Church  (June  14,  1869). 

Magell'an,  properly  Magalhaens,  Fernando  de,  a 

famous  navigator,  was  born  at  Oporto  about  1470,  served  in 
the  E.  Indies  under  Albuquerque,  experienced  niggardly  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Dom  Manuel,  entered  the  service  of  Karl  V. 
in  151 7,  and  undertook  to  find  a  western  route  to  the  Moluccas. 
With  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  234  men,  he  sailed  from  Seville, 
August  10,  1519.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  Jan- 
nary  12,  1520,  and  entered  (October  21)  the  strait  which  now 
bears  his  name,  but  which  he  called  the  '  Strait  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins.'  Clearing  the  strait,  he  discovered  the  great 
southern  ocean,  which  he  named  the  Pacific,  on  account  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  weather.  After  many  hardships,  the  fleet,  re- 
duced to  three  vessels,  reached  the  Ladrones,  March  6,  1521,  and 
Tamar,  the  first  discovered  of  the  Philippines,  on  the  1 8th  of 
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the  same  month.  M.  was  killed  on  the  island  of  Matan  in  an 
encounter  with  natives,  April  27,  1521.  Only  one  ship  and 
fifteen  men  returned  to  Europe,  thus  completing  (September  6, 
1522),  for  the  first  time  a  voyage  round  the  world.  See  Amoretti's 
Narrative  (Milan,  1811),  and  The  First  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
from  the  accounts  of  Pigafetla  and  other  contemporary  writers, 
by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  (Lond.,  printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  1874). 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  divides  Patagonia  from  Ticrra  del 
Fuego.  It  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  is  now  regularly  navi- 
gated by  steamers.  At  the  W.  entrance  there  is  a  Chilian 
colony,  which  had  a  pop.  of  1 140  in  1874.  The  Strait  was 
discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1520.  At  a  place  called  Vaqueria, 
Captain  Corey  discovered  three  large  beds  of  coal  of  an  average 
thickness  of  24  feet  (April  1875).  See  J.  G.  Kohl's  very  in- 
teresting Geschichte  der  Entdeckungsreisen  sur  M.^s  Strasse  {^tx\. 
1877). 

Magen'die,  Franjois,  a  French  physiologist,  was  born  at 
Bordeaux,  October  15,  1783.  In  1821  lie  began  the  publication 
of  a  medical  journal,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1831  he  became  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  College  de  France.  He  died  at  Paris,  October 
7,  1855.  By  experimenting  on  living  animals  he  made  many 
important  physiological  discoveries,  and  is  specially  known  for 
his  investigations  into  the  action  of  poisons  and  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  the  more 
important  are  Pricis  Alementaire  de  Physiologic  (2  vols.  l8l6)  ; 
Lemons  sur  les  Phenomenes  Physiques  de  la  Vie  (4  vols.  1836-38)  ; 
I^fons  sur  les  Fonctions  et  les  Maladies  du  Systkme  Nerveux  (2  vols. 
1839);  and  Recherches  Philosophiques  et  Cliniques  sur  le  Liquide 
Cephalorachidien  ou  CMbro-spinal  (1842), 

Magen'ta,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  20  miles 
E.  of  Milan  city  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  wine-growing  district  tra- 
versed by  the  Naviglio  Grande,  and  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
new  coal-tar  colours.  From  its  central  position  it  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  battles,  of  which  the  last  and  greatest  was  that 
in  which  the  Italians  and  French  defeated  the  Austrians,  4th 
June  1859,  forcing  tliem  to  evacuate  Lombardy.  Marshal  Mac- 
mahon  bears  the  title  of  Due  de  M.  A  monument  was  erected 
here  to  Napoleon  III.  in  1862.    Pop.  (1874)  6135. 

Ma'gero.    See  Nordcap. 

Maggio're,  Lago  di  (Lat.  I.acus  Verbauus),  the  second 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian  lakes,  lies  between  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Ticino  on  the  N.,  Lombardy  on  the  E.,  and 
Piedmont  on  the  W.  It  is  678  feet  above  the  sea-level,  37 
miles  long  by  2-8  broad,  and  2S00  feet  deep,  and  is  fed  by 
the  Tosa,  Tresa,  and  Ticino.  The  northern  shore  is  fringed 
by  lofty  granite  mountains,  which,  along  the  eastern  side,  slope 
gradually  down  to  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake  are  the  four  Borromean  Islands. 

Magg'ot,  a  name  given  to  the  grubs  or  larvae  of  flies  or  Dip- 
terous  insects,  but  applied  also  to  the  larvse  of  other  groups  of 
insects,  e.g.,  the  beetles.  They  appear  in  putrefying  or  decom- 
posing substances,  and  their  appearance  was  held  to  be  a 
proof  of  spontaneous  generation,  till  Redi  of  Florence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c,  showed  that  they  proceeded  in  reality 
from  the  eggs  of  the  flesh-flies. 

Ma'gi  (Gr.  viagoi,  'wise  men;'  Pehlvi,  mag,  'priest') 
were  originally  the  priestly  caste  of  the  fire-worshipping  tribes 
of  Western  Asia,  according  to  Herodotus  one  of  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes,  a  position  apparently  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Levites  among  the  Jews.  Under  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
after  a  struggle  with  tlie  Persian  dualism  (see  Parsees),  the 
Median  nature  worship  maintained  its  footing,  and  the  M.  also 
remained  the  priestly  and  learned  caste,  witli  unbounded  influ- 
ence in  religious,  social,  and  national  aftairs,  insomucli  that  it 
was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  princely  education  to  be 
instructed  in  their  peculiar  learning.  From  the  nature  of  their 
religion  their  science  included  astrology,  many  forms  of  divina- 
tion, interpretation  of  dreams,  and  other  natural  phenomena. 
According  to  Strabo  they  practised  three  forms  of  divination  : — 

(1)  By  raising  the  dead  (see  Necroman'Cy),  (2)  by  cups,  and 
(3)  by  water.  Their  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster  (q.  v.),  and 
the  order  divided  into  three  classes: — (l)  Herbeds  (' learners '), 

(2)  Mobeds  ('masters'),  (3)  Dester  Mobeds  ('perfect  scholars'). 
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In  later  times  the  civilised  world  was  overrun  with  magians  or 
magicians  who  could  predict  the  future  by  the  language  of  the 
stars,  interpret  dreams,  cure  by  charms  otherwise  incurable  dis- 
eases, &c.  But  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  monarchies  in  connection 
with  which  the  M.  had  been  maintained  had  deprived  them  of 
their  authoritative  position,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
the  spread  of  Christianity  gradually  deprived  them  of  their  in- 
fluence. All  the  arts  of  divination,  &c.,  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  magic  became  a  comprehensive  name  for  jugglery 
and  tricks  of  legerdemain. 

Magic  (through  the  Gr.  magos  from  the  Pehlvi  mogh,  'a- 
priest,'  akin  to  Sansk.  mahat,  'great')  may  be  termed  the 
science  of  superstition — a  philosophy  of  the  Unknown  older 
than  Von  Hartmann's.  It  comprehends  all  forms  of  Witchcraft 
(q.  V.) ;  the  degraded  Fetichism  (q.  v.)  of  Africa,  Shamanism 
(q.  V.)  of  Tartary,  and  Taouism  of  China;  and  the  abstruser 
Alchemy  (q.  v.),  Astrology  (q.  v.),  and  Divination  (q.  v.),  with 
its  modern  developments  Clairvoyance  (q.  v.)  and  Spiritualism 
(q.  v.).  Its  origin  is  traceable  to  man's  love  of  referring  all 
effects  to  some  cause  known  or  unknown.  Phenomena  which 
we  now-a-days  explain,  or  think  to  explain,  by  attributing  them 
to  'odic'  or  'psychic  force,'  an  older  generation  would  have 
ascribed  to  occult  powers — in  a  word,  to  M.  For  what  is  M.  to 
one  is  science  or  imposture  to  another.  Hence  jugglers,  ven- 
triloquists, and  charlatans  figure  side  by  side  with  sages  and 
self-duped  fanatics;  and  the  Marabouts  (q.  v.)  of  Algeria,  the 
medicine  men  of  the  Red  Indians,  and  the  Dr.  Slades  of  civilised 
England,  are  as  truly  magicians  in  the  eyes  of  their  believers  as 
were  ever  the  Magi  (q.  v.)  of  Persia,  the  adepts  of  the  Cabala 
(q.  v.),  or  the  Rosicrucians  (q.  v.)  of  the  l8th  c.  Nay,  Solomon 
and  Alexander,  Aristotle  and  Virgil,  Robert  Grosseteste  and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon  and  Faust,  all  these  have 
been  at  one  time  or  another  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  professors 
of  M. ;  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  savages,  Tyndall  or  Car- 
penter might  win,  like  Houdin,  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  Michael  Scott,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracel- 
sus, Van  Helmont,  Dee,  Lilly,  Cagliostro,  and  other  masters  of 
'grammarye.'  The  Alexandrian  philosophers  distinguished  be- 
tween goeteia  of  demons  and  the  theotirgia  of  good  genii,  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa  divided  M.  into  three  kinds  : — Natural,  pro- 
ducing marvellous  effects  by  the  application  of  natural  agents  to 
passive  subjects;  celestial,  nearly  identical  with  judicial  astrology; 
3mA  superstitious  M.,  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, baneful  in  its  workings,  and  depending  on  the  co-operation 
of  evil  spirits.  The  popular  medieval  fancy,  again,  classed  all 
M.  under  the  two  heads  of  Black  and  White.  The  latter  of 
these  was  not  only  held  to  be  lawful,  countenanced  as  it  was  by 
many  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  and  princes  of  the  times,  and 
hallowed  by  countless  religious  rites  and  formularies ;  but,  as 
the  foster-mother  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  a  host 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  did  undoubtedly  work  on  the  whole  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race.  But  if  the  White  were  beneficial, 
the  Black  Art  was  no  less  deadly  in  its  results.  Believing  in 
their  own  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers,  its  practisers 
scrupled  at  no  villany  in  the  prosecution  of  still  greater  results, 
and  the  nameless  abominations  of  Giles  de  Retz  and  his  compeers 
account  for,  if  they  do  not  justify,  the  horrible  persecutions  of 
wizards  and  sorceresses  that  were  acted  throughout  the  1 5th 
and  17th  centuries.  See  Symphorien  Champier,  Dialogus  in 
Magica  Arte  (Lyon,  1506);  Montfaucon  Villars,  Le  Comte  de 
Gabalis  (Par.  1670)  ;  Defoe,  System  of  Magic ;  Tiedemann,  Ve 
Artitim  Alagicarum  Origine  (Marb.  1 787);  Horst,  Zauberbiblio- 
ihek  (6  vols.  Mainz,  1820-26),  and  Von  der  alten  und  neueji 
Magic  Ursprung,  Idee,  Umfang,  und  Geschichte  (Mainz,  1820)  ; 
Scott,  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  (1830) ;  Godwin, 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers  (1830);  Ennemoser,  Geschichte  der 
Magie  {Leips.  1844  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  Howitt,  1854);  Eliphas 
Levi,  Dogtne  et  Kituel  de  la  Haute  Magie  (2  vols.  Par.  1856),  the 
work  of  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  M.  ;  Comte  de  Resie, 
Histoire  des  Sciences  Occultes  (Par.  1857)  ;  L.  F.  Maury,  La 
Magie  (Par.  i860) ;  and  Michelet,  La  Sorciire  (1862). 

Uagic  Lantern  is  an  optical  instrument  for  throwing  a 
magnified  image  of  a  picture  upon  a  screen.  It  consists  of  a 
lantern  with  a  horizontal  tube  inserted  in  the  one  side  at  the 
height  of  the  lamp  flame,  whose  rays  are  directed  through  the 
tube  by  a  reflector  placed  behind.  Before  entering  the  tube  the 
rays  are  concentrated  by  means  of  a  plano-convex  lens.  They 


then  pass  through  the  picture,  which  is  painted  in  transparent 
colours  upon  glass,  and  are  received  by  a  double  convex  lens 
set  in  the  further  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  image  of  the  pic- 
ture is  then  brought  to  a  focus,  and  thrown  upon  a  screen 
which  is  placed  at  a  certain  distance.  The  glass  slide  must 
be  inserted  upside  down,  since  the  image  is  inverted  when  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen. 

Illagic  Square  is  an  arithmetical  curiosity  on  which  the 
oldest  writing  in  existence  is  a  MS.  of  the  i6th  c.  (now  in  the 
Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationale),  and  which  has  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  eminent  mathematicians.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  numbers  belonging  to  an  arithmetical  progression,  so  arranged 
in  the  equal  subdivisions  of  a  square  that  the  sum  of  any  column 
or  row,  horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal,  is  the  same.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  two  simplest,  formed  of  the  natural  numbers  from 
I  to  9,  and  from  i  to  16  inclusive  respectively  : — 
276  I    15    14  4 

951  12     6     7  9 

438  810115 
13     3     2  i6 
The  latter  has  the  further  property  that  if  quartered,  the  numbers 
in  each  quarter,  when  added  together,  give  the  same  sum  34. 
See  Hutton's  Recreations  in  Mathematical  Science  (1814). 

Ma'gilus,  a  singular  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  repre- 
sented by  the  M.  ajitiquus,  which  bores  into  masses  of  coral. 
It  inhabits  the  Red  Sea  and  Mauritius.  In  the  young  state  the 
shell  is  of  ordinary  form,  and  of  thin  and  delicate  structure.  It 
encloses  itself  amongst  the  growing  coral,  and  elongates  its 
shell  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  latter.  An  '  oper- 
culum '  closes  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  M.  may  attain  a  length 
of  2  or  3  feet, 

Maginn',  William,  LL.D.,  son  of  a  classical  teacher,  was 
born  at  Cork,  Ireland,  llth  November  1794,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  and  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1 816.  During  1 818-20  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Blackwood,  settled  in  London  in  1823,  and  rapidly  came  to 
the  front  as  a  brilliant  and  versatile  penman.  In  1828  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Standard,  and  was  editor  of  Frasers 
Magazine,  when  its  pages  were  constantly  irradiated  with  the 
flashes  of  youthful  genius.  He  died  at  Walton-on-Thames,  21st 
August  1842.  His  Homeric  Ballads,  Shakspeare  Papers,  and 
critical  essays  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Mackenzie  (5  vols. 
New  York,  1855-57).  M.  was  one  of  the  gayest,  brightest, 
and  wittiest  of  those  reckless  litterateurs  who  half  a  century 
ago  worshipped  with  equal  devotion  at  the  shrines  of  Apollo  and 
Bacchus. 

Magliabeclii,  Antonio,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1633. 
Bred  a  mechanic,  he  gained  fame  as  a  scholar,  became  librarian 
to  Cosmo  III.,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  eccentric  bookworm  in  the 
strictest  seclusion  till  his  death  at  Florence,  12th  July  17 14.  He 
made  little  use  of  his  learning,  except  in  publishing  a  catalogue 
of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  and  editing  the 
Hodaporicon  of  Ambrosio  the  Camaldulensian  and  the  De  Free- 
stantia  Virorum  sui  Aivi  of  Benedetto  Accolti.  His  letters 
were  published  (5  vols.  174S),  at  Florence,  where  his  library 
(30,000  vols.)  still  remains  entire. 

Mag'na  Char'ta,  properly  Magna  Carta,  was  a  '  treaty 
of  peace  '  between  King  John  and  the  English  people,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  importance,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Carta  de 
Foresta.  It  was  submitted  to  and  signed  by  the  king,  July  15,  1215, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor. 
'  Although  it  is  not  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  it 
is  the  first,  the  clearest,  the  most  united,  and  historically 
the  most  important  of  all  the  great  enunciations  of  it ;  and 
it  was  a  revelation  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  to  the 
medieval  world.'  There  is  still  a  copy  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  central  clause  of  the  charter  was  that  which 
enunciated  the  principle  that  'no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned, or  be  divested  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  free  cus- 
toms, or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed  ; 
nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell 
to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man  justice  or  right.' 
It  was  also  provided  that  royal  exactions  should  be  repressed, 
inasmuch  as  '  no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  on  our  realm 
save  by  the  common  council  of  the  realm,'  whilst  guardians 
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were  restrained  from  wasting  the  lands  of  tlieir  wards ;  heirs 
were  to  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  widows  pro- 
tected against  the  compulsory  marriages  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  to  the  profit  of  the  crown.  Nor  were  the 
benefits  of  M.  C.  confined  to  the  rich.  What  was  granted  to  the 
tenants-in-chief  in  the  way  of  immunity  from  the  exactions  of 
the  crown,  was  granted  to  the  under-tenants  in  their  relation  to 
superiors.  And  the  towns  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges  of 
regulating  trade,  dispensing  justice,  and  of  deliberating  upon 
their  own  affairs.  So  often  did  monarchs  try  to  evade  these 
conditions  that  there  are  on  record  thirty-eight  ratifications  of 
the  M.  C.  See  Thompson's  Essay  on  M.  C,  and  Professor 
Stubbs'  Selected  Charters  (1874). 

Mag'na  Grse'cia,  the  Roman  translation  of  the  name  {He 
Megale  Hellas)  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  group  of  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
with  much  strictness  of  application.  Sometimes  it  denotes  only 
the  cities  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  at  other  times  it  excludes  those 
N.  of  the  Bruttian  Peninsula  ;  but  it  is  more  generally  extended 
to  all  the  Hellenic  settlements  on  the  Italian  mainland  from 
Cumas  southwards.  Whether  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Sicily  were 
ever  included  under  the  appellation  is  more  than  doubtful.  The 
name  had  no  territorial  meaning,  though  it  is  certain  that  in 
some  instances  the  colonists  acquired  not  only  rule  over  the  native 
Italian  tribes,  but  also  the  possession  of  land.  It  was  employed 
rather  in  an  ethr.ical  than  a  geographical  sense.  Wherever  the 
Hellenes  went  they  carried  Hellas  with  them,  and  in  Italy  their 
cities  were  so  numerous  and  became  so  rich  and  powerful  that 
the  name  M.  G.  was  hardly  hyperbolical.  The  earliest  settle- 
ment is  believed  to  have  been  Cumse  (q.  v.),  but  the  exact  date 
is  not  known.  Omitting  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  next  in  order 
were  the  Achaean  settlements  of  Sybaris  (q.  v.)  and  Croton 
(q.  v.),  followed  by  the  Spartan  settlement  of  Tarentum  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Locrian  settlement  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  all  within  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  8th  c.  B.C.  Most  of  the  cities,  however, 
on  the  Tyrrhene  and  Ionian  Seas  were  not  colonies  direct  from 
Hellas,  but  from  the  first  Hellenic  settlements  in  Southern  Italy. 
Such  were  Posidonia,  Laiis,  Scidrus  founded  by  Sybaris  ;  Terina, 
and  Caulonia,  by  Croton  ;  Hipponium  and  Medmaby  Locri,  &c. 
The  golden  time  of  the  cities  of  M.  G.  was  from  about  710  to 
510  B.C.,  though  Tarentum  flourished  down  to  its  capture  by  the 
Romans  in  209B.C.,  andthe  important  cities  of  Thurii  and  Heraclea 
were  not  founded  till  443  and  432  B.C.  respectively.  The  causes 
of  their  decline  were  mutual  jealousies  with  their  accompaniments 
of  bloody  strife,  the  rise  of  the  Syracusan  power  in  the  South, 
and  of  the  Samnite  power  in  the  North.  Rome  deliberately 
allowed  them  to  perish  from  political  motives,  Rhegium,  Posi- 
donia (Pfestum),  and  Brundusium  alone  maintaining  their  pros- 
perity.   In  the  days  of  Cicero,  M.  G.  was  '  wiped  out '  {deleta). 

Magne'sium  (symbol  Mg  ;  atomic  weight  12),  is  usually 
grouped  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths — barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium,  but  many  of  its  properties  resemble  more  nearly 
those  of  zinc.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  a  constituent  of  various 
minerals,  which  have  as  a  rule  a  peculiar  soapy  feel.  The  metal, 
which  is  best  obtained  by  fusing  chloride  of  M.  with  sodium,  is 
brilliant  white  in  colour,  resembling  silver.  It  is  more  ductile 
and  malleable  than  zinc,  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  may  be 
distilled.  Unlike  the  other  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  it  is 
practically  unacted  upon  by  cold  water,  and  only  slowly  oxidised 
by  boiling  water.  In  the  presence  of  acids,  however,  oxidation 
takes  place  rapidly.  A  M.  wire  when  heated  in  a  flame  takes 
fire  and  burns  with  an  intense  white  light,  which  has  been  used 
for  photographic  purposes  at  night.  It  forms  only  one  oxide 
(Mg  O),  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  other  alkaline 
earths,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  calcined  magnesia 
from  its  formation  by  calcination  of  the  carbonate.  It  is  much 
feebler  as  a  base  than  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime,  combining  with 
water  without  evolution  of  heat.  Its  hydrate  is  very  slightly 
alkaline,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Calcined  magnesia 
when  mixed  with  water  forms  in  time  a  hard  compact  mass  like 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes.  The 
carbonate  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  Magnesite,  and  as  a 
constituent  of  magncsian  limestone  or  Dolomite.  It  is  the  latter 
mineral  that  forms  the  chief  source  of  our  magnesian  compounds. 
By  calcining  Dolomite  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  and  then 
washing  to  remove  part  of  the  lime,  a  residue  of  lime  and  mag- 
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nesia  is  left,  which  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates.  From  this  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia may  be  readily  dissolved  and  reprecipitated  by  evaporation 
as  prismatic  crystals  having  the  composition  MgOS03.7H20. 
The  chief  source  of  the  sulphate,  or  Epsom  saltz.%  it  is  commonly 
termed,  from  its  former  occurrence  in  certain  springs  near  Epsom 
in  Surrey,  is  however  the  mother  liquor  left  after  evaporating 
sea  water  during  the  manufacture  of  common  salt.  (See  Epsom 
Salts.)  Chloride  of  Af.  (MgCIj)  is  important  as  the  source  of 
the  metal.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  neutralised  by  magnesia  or  the  carbonate.  To  pre- 
vent the  chloride  being  decomposed  by  water  at  the  close  of  the 
process,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  double 
cliloride  of  M.  and  ammonium  formed.  From  this  the  latter 
may  be  driven  off  by  fusing.  M.  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which 
unite  directly  witli  nitrogen  at  a  high  temperature  to  form  a 
nitride.  The  nitride  of  M.  (NjMgj)  gives  rise  to  magnesia  and 
ammonia  when  treated  with  water.  Compounds  of  M.  are  met 
with  in  many  minerals.  Periclase  and  brucite  contain  the  oxide  ; 
guanite  and  struvite  the  phosphate  (which  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  bones)  ;  boracite  the  borate ;  serpentine  and 
olivine  the  silicate  ;  and  pearl  spar  the  carbonate,  forming  a 
ciystallised  compound  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Preparations  of  M.  The  compounds 
of  magnesium,  employed  in  medicine,  are  magnesia  and  its  car- 
bonates, its  sulphate  and  citrate.  Magnesia  is  employed  as  an 
antacid,  laxative,  and  antilithic  ;  and  is  prescribed  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  acidity,  gout,  and  various  complaints  attended  with 
acidity  and  constipation.  It  is  an  excellent  and  mild  purgative 
for  children.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  prepared  under  two 
forms — the  heavy  and  the  light.  Heavy  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia acts  in  the  same  manner  as  magnesia,  and  from  it  liquor 
magnesice  carbonatis,  or  fluid  magnesia  is  prepared.  Citrate  of 
magnesia,  the  French  limonade  purgatif,  is  prepared  from  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  citric  acid,  syrup  of  letnons,  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  and  water.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  same 
as  Epsom  Salts  (q.  v.). 

lyiag'netisni.  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  held  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite direction  with  reference  to  the  earth,  and  be  hammered, 
twisted,  or  filed,  it  will  be  found  upon  trial  to  have  acquired  the 
property  of  attracting  and  lifting  small  fragments  of  iron  or  steel. 
The  bar  has  become  a  magnet  ;  and  the  influence  which  im- 
parts this  property  to  iron  is  called  M.  There  are  other  and 
better  methods  of  making  magnets  than  that  indicated  above. 
These  will  be  described  later.  Before  discussing  the  fundamen- 
tal experiments  upon  which  the  theory  of  M.  is  based,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  notice  as  a  preliminary  that  the  same  attractive 
power  is  possessed  by  a  native  ore  of  iron,  called  magnetin, 
magnetic  iron  ore,  or  loadstone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  great  abundance  near  INIagnesia  in  Lydia,  from  which  the 
name  (Gr.  magnes)  was  probably  derived.  The  attractive  force 
exerted  by  a  long  thin  magnetised  bar  is  greatest  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  bar,  and  vanishes  towards  the  middle.  This  is  readily 
shown  by  simply  plunging  a  bar  magnet  into  a  heap  of  iron- 
filings,  which  on  the  withdrawing  of  the  magnet  will  fix  them- 
selves in  clusters  only  at  or  near  the  extremities.  If  suspended 
so  as  to  permit  of  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  magnet 
will  always  tend  to  set  itself  in  a  definite  azimuth,  and  if  dis- 
turbed from  this  azimuth  will  oscillate  about  it.  For  ordinary 
latitudes  the  general  direction  of  position  taken  up  is  north  and 
south,  so  that  the  one  extremity,  called  the  north  pole,  points 
north,  and  the  other,  called  the  south  pole,  points  south.  Every 
magnet  has  this  directive  property.  If  a  second  magnet  be 
brought  near  the  suspended  one,  the  latter  is  drawn  out  of  its 
original  position  of  equilibrium  and  takes  up  a  new  position 
relatively  to  the  other  magnet.  By  experiment  it  is  found  that 
if  the  north  pole  of  the  second  magnet  be  brought  near  the  north 
pole  of  the  suspended  magnet,  the  latter  is  repelled  and  the 
south  pole  attracted.  This  is  precisely  the  same  law  which 
holds  in  statical  electricity — like  repels  lihe,  and  like  attracts 
unlike.  It  warrants  us  also  in  treating  of  M.  mathematically, 
to  speak  of  the  one  pole  as  positive  and  the  other  as  negative. 
If  two  freely  and  horizontally  suspended  magnets  be  placed  near 
one  another  in  the  same  plane,  they  will  tend  to  set  themselves 
so  that  the  nearer  ends  are  opposite  poles — as  also  the  further 
ends.  We  have  seen  that  a  single  magnet,  uninfluenced  by 
other  magnets,  tends  to  set  itself  in  a  north  and  south  direction  ; 
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and  this  would  indicate  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet, 
whose  poles  are  situated  near  the  geographical  poles  of  the  earth. 
Strictly  speaking,  then,  what  is  commonly  called  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  should  be  called  the  south,  since  it  is  attracted  by 
the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  ;  and  such  was  the  nomen- 
clature originally  suggested  by  Gilbert  (q.  v.)  in  1600,  who  was 
the  first  to  discuss  scientifically  the.  fundamental  phenomena 
of  the  polarity  of  magnets.  From  these  experiments  we  conclude 
that  every  magnet  (including  the  earth)  has  two  dissimilar  poles, 
and  that  like  poles  repel  each  other,  and  unlike  poles  attract. 
Further,  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are  equal  in  intensity  of  magne- 
tisation— i.e.,  the  one  will  attract  a  third  pole  with  the  same 
force  that  the  other  repels  it.  Hence,  mathematically,  we  may 
express  the  strength  of  the  one  pole  by  -(-  m,  and  of  the  other 
by  —m.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  one  magnetic  pole  from  the 
other  ;  if  a  magnet  be  cut  in  two,  the  halves  present  the  same 
polarity  that  the  whole  did  originally.  Into  however  many 
fragments  a  magnet  may  be  broken,  indeed,  each  little  piece  is 
in  itself  a  perfect  magnet.  The  force  with  which  two  poles 
attract  or  repel  each  other  was  found  by  Coulomb  by  means  of 
the  Torsion  Balance  to  be  proportional  directly  to  the  product 
of  the  intensities,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
separating  them.  Hence,  defining  a  unit  magnetic  pole  as  a 
pole  which  exerts  unit  force  at  unit  distance  on  another  equal 
pole,  and  representing  the  intensities  of  the  two  poles  by  m  and 
m',  and  their  distance  from  one  another  by  r,  the  force  between 

them  '\%  F  —  "pp .     When  m  and  vi  are  of  different  signs, 

the  force  is  attractive,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  distance  between 
the  poles  ;  when  m  and  vi'  are  of  the  same  sign,  the  force  is 
repulsive,  and  tends  to  increase  this  distance.  The  above  for- 
mula is  identical  with  the  one  which  holds  for  gravitation  ;  and 
consequently  all  the  theorems  proved  by  Newton  for  the  law  of 
the  inverse  square  hold  in  the  theory  of  M.  Further,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  regarding  the  potential  may  be  assumed. 
The  potential  at  a  point  distant  r  from  a  magnetic  pole  of  in- 

tensity  m  is  -p-,  and  represents  the  work  done  on  or  by  a  unit 

pole  carried  from  this  point  to  an  infinite  distance.  Taking  the 
unit  pole  as  positive,  the  work  will  be  done  on  the  unit  pole 

when   —  is  negative,  since  there  is  resistance  to  be  overcome, 
r 

and  by  the  unit  pole  when  —  is  positive.     The  force  at  the 
r 

point  in  any  given  direction  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  change 
of  potential  in  that  direction.  The  idea  of  potential  implies 
(see  Electricity)  action  through  a  medium.  Of  the  true 
nature  of  the  action  we  have  no  clear  conception  ;  but  its 
effect  is  to  modify  the  region  immediately  surrounding  a  mag- 
net, inducing  in  it  a  state  of  strain,  and  constituting  what  is 
termed  a  mag)xetic  field.  The  existence  of  a  magnetic  field  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  magnet — the 
same  state  of  things  may  be  produced,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
by  electric  currents.  Consequently  it  is  more  proper  to  regard 
the  magnetic  field  and  not  the  magnet  as  the  direct  cause  of  the 
various  magnetic  phenomena.  This  was  the  great  step  taken 
by  Faraday  in  his  investigations.  He  conceived  lines  of  force  to 
emanate  in  all  directions  from  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  force  at  a  given  point  is  the  direction  of 
greatest  rate  of  change  of  potential.  Hence  the  equipotential 
surfaces  are  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  The 
equipotential  surfaces  due  to  a  single  magnetic  pole  are  therefore 
spheres,  since  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  lines  diverging  in  all 
directions  from  the  pole.  Practically,  however,  such  an  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  realised,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
isolating  a  single  pole.  The  lines  of  force  due  to  a  single  bar 
magnet  are  curved,  and  run  from  pole  to  pole — in  other  words 
from  the  place  of  highest  potential  to  the  place  of  lowest. 
According  to  convention,  the  N.  pole  of  a  magnet  is  regarded  as 
the  positive  pole,  so  that  the  direction  of  a  line  of  force  at  any 
point  is  the  direction  in  which  a  positive  unit  pole  would  be 
urged  by  the  magnetic  forces.  In  a  uniform  magnetic  field  the 
lines  of  force  and  therefore  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  parallel. 
Such  a  state  of  things  can  only  be  produced  by  particular  com- 
binations of  magnets,  but  it  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  small 
portions  of  space  at  a  great  distance  from  the  pole  producing 
the  state.    Thus  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  earth's  M.  at  any 


place  in  ordinary  latitudes  may  be  taken  as  uniform.  The 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  is  shown  by  what  is  called  the 
Dipping  Needle  (q.  v.).  All  magnets  tend  to  set  themselves  in 
a  particular  vertical  plane,  which  intersects  the  earth's  surface 
in  what  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian — this  property  is  shown 
by  the  ordinary  compass  needle.  If  a  magnetised  needle  be 
suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  however,  it  tends  also  to 
set  itself  at  a  certain  inclination  from  the  horizontal,  called  the 
dip.  This  dip  gives  the  true  direction  in  which  the  lines  of  force 
due  to  the  earth's  M.  act.  It  varies  in  value  from  0°  near  the 
equator  to  90°  at  the  magnetic  poles.  (See  Terrestrial  M.) 
The  direction  of  dip  is  the  direction  in  which  the  bar  of  soft 
iron  must  be  held  so  as  to  be  magnetised  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  present  article  ;  and  the  discussion 
of  this  point  introduces  the  vast  subject  of  magnetic  induction. 

If  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  not  originally  magnetised,  is  brought 
near  a  magnetic  pole,  it  immediately  acquires  the  polarity  pecu- 
liar to  a  magnet.  This  is  the  primary  phenomenon  of  induction. 
An  ordinaiy  iron  nail,  attached  by  its  one  extremity  to  the  N. 
pole  of  a  magnet,  has  its  other  extremity  at  once  magnetised  so 
as  to  act  also  as  a  N.  pole.  A  second  nail  may  then  be  attached 
to  the  free  end  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  a  chain  of  nails  set 
end  to  end  is  obtained  hanging  from  the  pole  of  the  magnet. 
The  chain  may  be  formed  into  an  arc,  by  simply  bringing  the 
last  member,  whose  free  extremity  is  of  course  a  N.  pole,  into 
contact  with  the  S.  pole  of  the  magnet,  to  which  it  will  at  once 
adhere  strongly.  This  phenomenon  of  magnetic  induction  is  at 
first  sight  closely  analogous  to  electric  induction,  and  originally 
it  was  explained  upon  the  same  hypothesis  of  two  fluids  which 
attracted  each  other,  while  each  repelled  itself.  Upon  this  hypo- 
thesis unmagnetised  matter  was  neutral,  because  of  the  complete 
intermingling  of  the  two  fluids,  whereas  in  a  magnet  the  fluids 
had  been  separated,  the  one  kind  collecting  at  the  one  extremity, 
the  other  kind  at  the  other.  On  the  approach  of  the  one  end  of 
a  magnet  to  a  piece  of  soft  iron  the  fluids  in  the  latter  were 
separated,  the  kind  different  from  that  in  the  contiguous  pole 
being  attracted,  the  same  kind  being  repelled.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  is  untenable  in  the  light  of  the  well-known  and  already- 
mentioned  phenomenon  that  the  fragments  of  a  broken  magnet 
are  in  themselves  perfect  magnets.  Poisson,  it  is  true,  obviated 
this  difficulty  by  supposing  the  separation  of  fluids  to  take  place 
not  in  the  general  mass  of  the  magnet,  but  in  the  individual  par- 
ticles which  make  up  the  magnet.  His  theory,  however,  leads 
to  the  result,  which  can  hardly  be  physically  true,  that  the  space 
occupied  by  the  molecules  bears  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  mag- 
net the  ratio  134:  135.  Weber's  theory  differs  from  Poisson's  in 
assuming  that  the  molecules  of  iron  are  permanently  magnetised, 
that  in  non-magnetised  iron  these  molecules  are  set  indifferently 
in  all  directions,  but  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  they  turn 
or  tend  to  turn  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  whole  magnet  ac- 
quires polarity.  This  theory  implies  a  maximum  intensity  of 
magnetisation,  which  is  reached  when  all  the  particles  are  set 
parallel  to  each  other.  Experiments  by  Joule,  Miiller,  and  more 
especially  by  Beetz,  furnish  complete  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  this  limit.  The  last-named  physicist,  by  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion of  iron  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  obtained  a  filament  of 
iron  whose  tnagnetic  moment  (the  product  of  the  length  into  the 
strength  of  the  positive  pole)  was  hardly  increased  by  the  action 
of  a  powerful  magnetic  force  acting  in  the  same  direction.  A 
magnetising  force  in  the  reverse  direction  reduced  the  filament 
to  the  condition  of  ordinarily  magnetised  iron.  Weber's  hypo- 
thesis is  thus  in  perfect  accordance  with  experiment.  The  angle 
through  which  the  molecules  are  turned,  and  therefore  the  re- 
sulting magnetisation  of  the  bar,  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field,  and  if  the  magnetising  force  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  experiment  shows  that  after  removal  of  the  force  a  certain 
residual  magnetisation  remains,  and  the  soft  iron  bar  is  perman- 
ently magnetised.  The  molecules  have  acquired  a  permanent 
set,  and  have  not  returned  to  their  original  relative  positions. 
If,  instead  of  a  soft  iron  bar,  a  steel  bar  be  used,  t'ne  inductive 
effect  is  very  much  smaller,  but  the  residual  magnetisation  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  magnetisation  produced  when  the 
magnetising  force  is  present.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the 
molecules  of  steel  are  more  difficult  to  rearrange  ;  but,  once 
moved,  they  have  a  much  feebler  tendency  to  return  to  their 
original  positions. 

Under  Electricity,  CErsted's  discovery  of  the  effect  of  a 
current  upon  a  magnet  in  its  vicinity — the  fundamental  fact  of 
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electro- magnetism — is  discussed.  The  properties  of  solenoids  or 
helices  of  conducting  wire  are  shown  to  be  precisely  analogous 
to  the  properties  of  bar  magnets.  Every  electric  current, 
indeed,  forms  in  the  region  around  it  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
Wherever  a  current  is,  there  is  a  magnetic  field.  Conceive  an 
indefinitely  long  vertical  straight  wire  carrying  an  electric 
current,  and  suppose  a  person  so  to  set  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  wire  that  the  current  flows  from  his  head  to  his  feet; 
then  a  freely  suspended  magnet  would  under  the  action  of  the 
current  turn  so  that  the  N.  pole  would  point  to  his  right  hand. 
The  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  concentric  circles,  which  have 
their  common  centre  coincident  with  the  wire,  and  which  lie  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  wire  ;  the  equipotential  surfaces  are 
therefore  planes  containing  the  straight  wire.  Ampere  and 
Weber  have  shown  that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  small  plane 
circuit  at  distances  great  compared  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
circuit  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  magnet  whose  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circuit,  and  whose  magnetic  moment 
is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  current  multiplied  by  the  area  of 
the  circuit.  If  the  circuit  be  the  boundary  of  a  surface,  and  if 
for  this  surface  a  magnetic  shell  of  the  same  intensity  as  the 
current  be  substituted,  the  magnetic  action  of  the  shell  upon 
distant  points  is  the  same  as  the  action  of  the  current.  A  person 
standing  on  the  positive  side  of  this  shell,  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  N.  pole  of  a  magnet,  would  have  the  current  in  front  of 
him  flowing  from  right  to  left.  The  action  of  a  current  of 
intensity  i  of  any  form  and  size,  at  an  external  point  [(P)  may 
be  studied  by  taking  the  circuit  as  the  boundary  of  a  surface 
(S),  and  breaking  up  this  surface  into  a  number  of  elementary 
quadrangular  elements,  small  compared  to  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  surface  and  to  their  distance  from  P,  by  two  series  of 
lines  crossing  each  other.  Round  each  element  let  a  current  of 
intensity  i  flow.  Then  at  any  common  line  of  separation  there 
will  be  equal  currents  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  whose 
magnetic  effect  is  nil ;  and  therefore  the  total  effect  of  the 
elementary  circuits  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  original  circuit. 
Substitute  for  each  small  circuit-compassed  area,  a  magnetic 
shell  of  intensity  z  ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  whole  magnetic 
shell  of  intensity  i  coinciding  with  the  surface  S  having  the 
same  magnetic  action  at  P  as  the  original  circuit.  The 
form  of  the  surface  S  being  quite  arbitrary,  the  above  shows 
that  the  action  of  a  magnetic  shell  at  an  external  point  de- 
pends only  on  its  magnetic  intensity  and  the  form  of  its  edge, 
being  quite  independent  of  the  form  of  the  shell  itself.  The 
action  of  an  electric  circuit  upon  a  magnetic  system  in  its 
neighbourhood  may  therefore  be  deduced  from  the  action  of  a 
magnetic  shell,  having  the  circuit  for  its  boundary,  on  the  same 
— provided  that  the  magnetic  shell  passes  through  no  part  of  the 
magnetic  system.  And  hence,  the  action  of  the  system  upon  the 
circuit  may  be  deduced  from  its  action  upon  the  shell.  Conse- 
quently, the  mutual  action  of  two  circuits  may  be  deduced  from 
the  mutual  action  of  two  shells  which  have  these  circuits  as  their 
boundaries,  and  which  have  their  magnetic  intensities  equal  to 
the  respective  current  intensities.  Lenz's  Law  of  the  induction 
of  electric  currents  (see  ELECTRICITY)  holds  then  for  more 
purely  magnetic  phenomena.  In  other  words,  the  motion  of  a 
magnet  in  the  vicinity  of  a  closed  circuit  should  induce  in  it  a 
current,  whose  mechanical  action  upon  the  magnet  tends  to  stop 
its  motion.  This  was  experimentally  discovered  by  Faraday, 
and  has  since  been  proved  by  both  Thomson  and  Helmholtz  to 
be  a  necessary  deduction  from  CErsted's  discovery  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  is 
the  fundamental  experiment,  upon  which  magneto-electricity  is 
based,  and  upon  which  the  construction  of  magneto-electric 
machines  depend. 

The  magnetic  action  of  electric  currents  is  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  manufacture  of  magnets.  If  a  steel  or  hard  iron  bar  be 
made  the  core  of  a  coil  or  helix  of  wire  through  which  a  power- 
ful current  is  passed,  the  bar  is  permanently  magnetised.  A  soft 
iron  core  is  magnetised  only  temporarily,  and  loses  its  power  as 
soon  as  the  current  stops.  This  property  which  soft  iron  pos- 
sesses of  readily  acquiring  and  losing  its  magnetism  on  make  and 
break  of  the  current  is  widely  taken  advantage  of  in  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  bells,  induction  coils,  and  other  electro-magnetic 
machines.  The  magnetic  action  of  electric  currents  further 
suggested  to  Ampere  his  theory  of  magnetism.  He  conceived 
a  bar-magnet  to  owe  its  magnetism  to  electric  currents  revolving 
round  it.  This  conception  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
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Weber's  theory  of  magnetism,  and  the  permanent  magnetisation 
of  the  molecules  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  reality  due  to  electric 
currents  flowing  round  each.  Upon  this  theory,  then,  the  true 
seat  of  magnetic  action  is  in  the  region  surrounding  the  magnet 
and  not  in  the  magnet  itself.  The  same  is  indicated  by  Fara- 
day's wonderful  researches  in  the  magnetism  of  bodies — re- 
searches which  extended  to  other  bodies  than  iron  with  similar 
magnetic  properties.  The  metal  nickel  had  long  been  known  to 
behave  lil<e  iron,  and  the  repulsion  of  bismuth  and  antimony  by 
a  magnetic  pole  had  also  for  some  time  afforded  grounds  for 
speculation  as  to  the  true  nature  of  M.  ;  but  it  remained  for 
Faraday  to  show  that  all  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  are 
either  paramagnetic  like  iron  and  nickel,  or  diamagnetic  like  bis- 
muth and  antimony.    See  Diamagnetic. 

If  the  conductor  moving  relatively  to  a  magnet  be  a  closed 
circuit,  a  current  of  considerable  intensity  may  be  induced 
in  it,  the  direction  of  which  depends  upon  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  nearest  pole  relatively  to  the  circuit.  Machines 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  generation  of  currents  by  this 
means  are  called  magneto-electric  machines.  The  first  machine 
of  this  kind  was  constructed  in  1833  by  a  Frenchman,  Pixii. 
He  made  a  U-shaped  magnet  rotate  round  a  vertical  and  longi- 
tudinal axis  beneath  two  fixed  coils,  in  which  the  currents  were 
induced  and  utilised.  Saxton  and  Clarke  improved  upon  this 
arrangement  by  making  the  coils  rotate  instead  of  the  heavier 
magnet.  In  Clark's  machine  the  U-shaped  magnet  is  inverted 
and  set  vertically,  and  near  its  lower  extremity  the  two  coils, 
with  soft  iron  cores,  are  made  to  rotate  rapidly  round  a  horizontal 
axis,  which  passes  between  the  permanent  poles.  The  two  iron 
cores  are  joined  by  iron  at  the  back — i.e.,  at  the  ends  furthest 
from  the  horse-shoe  magnet.  The  wires  forming  the  coils  are 
united  so  as  to  make  one  single  wire,  whose  free  extremities  are 
attached  to  a  commutator,  by  means  of  which  the  current  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  or  be  broken  at  will.  Each  coil  passes  once 
in  front  of  each  pole  during  each  revolution.  The  magnetisation 
of  each  core  is  therefore  constantly  varying  in  intensity,  and  suf- 
fering constant  reversion,  so  that  two  equal  and  opposite  currents 
are  induced  in  each  coil  at  each  revolution.  At  any  instant  the 
current  in  the  one  coil  is  right-handed,  while  that  in  the  other 
is  left-handed  ;  but  the  coils  are  so  joined  that  the  currents  are 
added  to  one  another,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  contact  pieces  on 
the  axis  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  current  in  the  external  circuit 
is  kept  constant.  The  currents  produced  by  Clarke's  machine  are 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose  water,  fuse  a  thin  wire,  or 
magnetise  an  electro-magnet ;  but  for  greater  effects  the  machine 
would  require  to  be  made  of  inconvenient  dimensions.  By  using 
a  number  of  coils,  and  a  corresponding  series  of  magnets,  a 
more  powerful  arrangement  may  be  obtained.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  machine  constructed  by  NoUet  of  Bruxelles,  which 
has  been  successfully  used  in  the  lighting  of  lighthouses.  Far 
more  powerful  in  their  effects,  however,  are  the  inventions  of 
Siemens,  Wheatstone,  Wilde,  and  Ladd.  The  current  induced 
by  the  permanent  magnet  is  used  in  e.xciting  an  electro-magnet 
which  is  then  employed  in  inducing  a  second  current,  which  is  as 
much  stronger  than  the  original  current  as  the  electro-magnet  is 
stronger  than  the  permanent  magnet.  Siemens  and  Wheatstone 
converted  the  permanent  magnet  itself  into  the  electro-magnet  by 
sending  the  induced  current  round  it.  These  machines  can  pro- 
duce currents  capable  of  fusing  an  iron  rod  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  a  foot  long.  Great  improvements  have  recently  been 
effected  by  Gramme  ;  and  a  Gramme  m.ichine,  worked  by  a  gas- 
engine,  is  now  recognised  as  the  most  economical  means  for 
producing  an  electric  light.  Graham  Bell's  telephone  must  also 
be  regarded  as  a  magneto-electric  machine.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  permanent  magnet,  a  closed  coil  and  circuit,  and  a 
vibrating  iron  disk.  This  disk  being  in  a  magnetic  field  is  of 
course  magnetised,  and  any  motion  of  the  disk  must  induce  in 
the  coil  a  current  which  flows  through  the  whole  circuit.  The 
vibratory  motion  produced  in  the  disk  by  articulation  of  sounds 
results  in  the  generation  of  rapidly  alternating  currents  in  the 
circuit ;  and  these  currents  carried  round  the  coil  of  a  second 
similar  instrument  produce  variations  in  the  magnetic  field 
there  which  set  its  disk  into  vibrations,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  first  disk.  These  vibrations  are  then 
transmitted  to  the  air  as  sounds,  which  are  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  sounds.  By  this  means  words  have  been 
transmitted  through  considerable  lengths  of  wire.  For  standard 
works  see  article  ELECTRICITY. 
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Magnificat  is  the  name  given  to  the  song  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  recorded  Luke  i.  46-55,  which  in  the  Vulgate  begins  M. 
anima  ntea  Dominum,  and  which  is  sung  at  evening  service  in 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Anglican  Churches.  The 
first  mention  of  it,  according  to  Bingham  {Eccl.  Ants.),  is  about 
506,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  sung  in  the  French  churches  at 
morning  service. 

Magnolia  is  named  by  Linn?eus  after  Dr.  Pierre  Magnol. 
The  natural  order  Magnoliacece,  having  M.  for  its  represen- 
tative genus,  consists  of  some  seventy  species  of  splendid 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  genus  M.  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
S.  United  States,  and  is  also  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Asia.  M.  grandiflora,  a  native  of  Carolina,  forms  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  landscape,  attaining  sometimes  a  height 
of  30  feet,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  flagrant  flowers  of  a  milky- 
white  colour  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  contrast  to  evergreen 
shining  elliptical  leaves  that  measure  9  inches  long.  Its  noble 
appearance  has  led  to  its  introduction  into  British  gardens, 
where,  however,  it  is  usually  trained  against  a  wall.  M.  con- 
spicua,  from  China,  has  also  been  introduced  into  cultivation 
since  1789  ;  its  large  lily-like  flowers,  which  expand  in  spring 
before  the  leaves  are  developed,  and  are  produced  in  large  quan- 
tity, render  the  tree  at  a  distance  one  compact  sheet  of  white. 
M.  purpurea,  a  Japanese  species,  has  fragrant  flowers,  the  outer 
portions  of  which  are  purple  and  the  inner  white.  It  too  stands 
open-air  cultivation  in  S.  England.  Another  handsome  species 
is  M.  Campbcllii,  a  native  of  Sikkim,  and  M.  macrophylla,  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  is  described  as  attaining  a  height 
of  40  feet,  with  leaves  more  than  3  feet  long,  whilst. its  flowers 
attain  a  diameter  of  12  inches.  Most  of  the  species  possess  aro- 
matic tonic  properties  sufficient  to  lead  to  their  employment  in 
fevers  and  rheumatism.  M.  glauer  is  known  in  America  as 
'Swamp  Sassafras,'  from  its  ordinary  place  of  growth,  and  the 
similarity  of  its  properties  to  real  sassafras.  For  other  notable 
plants  belonging  to  MagnoliacecE  see  Star  Anise,  Tulip-Tree, 
and  Winter's  Bark. 

Mag'nus  or  Mag'ni,  Johannes,  a  Swedish  historian,  born 
at  Linkoping,  19th  March  1488,  studied  at  Louvain  and  Koln, 
and  in  1523  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Gustaf  Vasa.  His  opposition  to  the  Reformation  led 
to  his  imprisonment  for  a  short  time  in  1 526,  after  which  he 
visited  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  afterwards  Italy,  where 
he  died  at  Rome,  22d  March  1 544.  During  his  exile  he  wrote  a 
Historia  metropolitatice  Ecdesia  Upsalensis  (Rome,  1557-60)  and 
Historia  de  oninibtis  Gothornm  Sueonumqui  Regibiis  (1554). — 
Olaus  M.,  brother  of  the  above,  born  1490,  after  holding 
various  posts  in  the  Swedish  diplomatic  service,  accompanied 
his  brother  into  exile  as  his  secretary,  and  was  after  his  death 
appointed  titular  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  yet  remained  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1558.  He  edited  his  brother's  works,  and 
himself  wrote  a  comprehensive  Historia  de  Geniilms  septentrion- 
alibus  earumque  diversis  Statibiis  (Rome,  1555  >  Eng.  trans. 
Lond.  1658),  which  was  long  the  main  source  of  knowledge  of 
Sweden  and  the  Swedes  available  to  other  nations. 

Mag'nusen,  Finn,  the  name  by  which  is  best  known  Finnur 
Magnusson,  who  was  born  27th  August  1 781,  at  Skalholt,  in 
Iceland,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  professor  at  Copenhagen, 
where  from  1819  he  lectured  on  old  Scandinavian  literature  and 
mythology.  In  1829  he  was  made  '  Geheimearchivar,' which 
he  continued  to  be  till  his  death,  24th  December  1847.  M.  was  a 
laborious  investigator  and  profound  scholar  in  Northern  mytho- 
logy, chronology,  and  palaeography.  The  following  are  his 
chief  works,- — Udsigt  over  den  katckasiske  Menneskestamnies 
aldste  Hjernsted  og  Udvandringer  {\%\'&),  Bidragtil  Nordisk  Arch- 
aologie  (ib.  1820),  Dansk  Overscettelse  af  Samiinds  Edda  I.-V. 
(1821-23),  Eddalcertn  ogdens  oprinde!se  (l?i2^-26).  Priscceveterujn 
borealium  Mythologia  Lexicon  (1829),  Grdnlands  historiske  Miti- 
desmcBrker  (1838-42),  which  last,  as  well  as  the  posthumous  Anti- 
quith  russes  (1860-62),  were  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Rafn. 

Mag'pie  {Pica  caudata),  a  species  of  insessorial  birds,  allied 
to  the  Crows  (q.  v.),  and  included  in  the  Coni rostral  section  of 
the  order.  The  average  length  is  18  inches,  and  the  beak,  wings, 
and  tail  are  black,  glossed  with  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre,  the 
breast,  abdomen,  and  flanks,  and  certain  portions  of  the  wings 
being  white.  The  tail  is  long  and  spreading.  The  food  con- 
sists of  insects  and  fruit,  but  the  M.  is  also  known  to  seize  the 
eggs  and  young  of  other  birds  by  way  of  food,  and  to  attack 


mice,  reptiles,  &c.  The  nest  is  of  dome-like  shape,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  at  the  summit  of  a  tall  tree.  The  M.  is  well 
known  as  a  tame  bird.  It  learns  to  talk  with  great  ease  and 
vivacity,  and  is  a  most  inveterate  thief.  The  M.  is  common  on 
the  Continent,  and  occurs  in  N.  Asia  and  in  N.  America,  and  is 
represented  by  allied  species  in  Eastern  Asia, 
Magyar'.    See  Hungary. 

MahabalipQram,  or  The  Seven  Pago'das,  a  ruined  city 
on  the  Coromandel  or  E.  coast  of  S.  India,  33  miles  S.  from 
Madras.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  highly  ornamented  pagodas, 
and  for  carvings  on  the  rocks.  The  city  itself  is  said  to  be 
covered  by  the  sea.  See  Fergusson's  History  of  Indian  Archi- 
tecture (Lond.  1876). 

Mah§,bh§.rata  (probably  '  the  great  story  of  the  children  of 
Bharata '),  one  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
containing  upwards  of  100,000  verses.  In  many  respects  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  It  relates  a  war  between 
the  two  rival  families  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  result- 
ing in  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  in  Hindustan.  In  this 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  basis  of  historical  fact,  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  discriminate.  With  the  main  story  are  mingled 
numerous  episodes,  taking  up  three-quarters  of  the  whole,  and 
forming  a  basis  of  cosmogony  and  philosophy  for  Hindu  educa- 
tion. The  author  is  reputed  to  be  Vyasa  ;  but  as  this  name 
means  'distributor  or  arranger,'  and  as  it  is  also  assigned  to  the 
compiler  of  the  Vedas,  &c.,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
M.,  like  the  Iliad,  was  the  growth  of  many  minds  and  of  many 
years.  The  complete  text  has  been  published  in  India.  See 
Lassen's  Indische  Alterthumskunde  (Bonn,  2d  ed.  1875). 

Mah3.buleshwar,  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sattara,  Bombay,  British  India,  30  miles  N.W.  of 
Sattara  by  a  good  carriage  road,  and  114  S.E.  of  Bombay.  It 
is  situated  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  among  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  W.  Ghauts,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kistna  river.  The 
rainfall  is  said  to  average  230  inches,  which  nearly  all  falls  in 
the  four  monsoon  months.  The  station  was  established  by  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  in  1828;  and  the  climate  is  considered  most  bene- 
ficial to  those  suffering  from  the  Guzerat  fever. 

Mahddeo  ('the  great  god,'  or  'Siva'),  a  mountain  range 
in  the  district  of  Hoshungabad,  Central  Provinces,  British  India, 
4500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  given  name  to  a  peculiar 
formation  of  sandstone  rock,  which  attains  a  thickness  of  2000 
feet,  and  rises  very  precipitously  from  the  plain.  A  great  reli- 
gious gathering  used  to  be  held  here,  but  is  now  stopped  on 
account  of  its  dangers. 

Mahajun  (lit.  '  great  man '),  the  name  throughout  India 
of  the  rural  money-lender,  an  important  personage  in  almost 
every  village.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  it  is  calculated  that 
three-fourths  of  the  cultivators  are  his  debtors.  He  never 
charges  less  than  half  an  anna  in  the  rupee  per  mensem,  or  37^ 
per  cent,  per  annum.  But  his  advances  are  usually  made  in 
kind,  for  food  or  seed-grain,  to  be  repaid  also  in  kind  after  har- 
vest, with  a  certain  recognised  addition.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  is  regarded  with  any  special  aversion  by  the  people. 

Mah8,nuddy  (Mahanadi,  'great  river'),  a  river  of  India,  which 
rises  near  Raj  pur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  flows  in  an  E. 
course  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  large  delta,  S.  of  False  Point, 
in  Orissa.  Its  total  length  is  520  miles,  and  its  drainage  area 
43,800  square  miles.  It  receives  many  tributaries  among  the 
hills,  and  reaches  the  plains  at  Cuttack  city  by  a  most  picturesque 
gorge.  Its  maximum  discharge  in  full  flood  is  said  to  be  1,800,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is  the  husbanding  of  this  enormous 
water  supply  that  forms  the  problem  of  the  Orissa  canals,  which 
have  cost  2^  millions  sterling.  In  the  bed  of  the  M.  are  found 
diamonds  of  fine  quality.    See  Hunter's  Orissa  (Lond.  1872). 

Mahanunda,  a  river  of  N.  Bengal,  India,  which  rises  in  the 
Himalayas  above  the  district  of  Darjeeling,  and  flows  on  the 
whole  S.E.  till  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Godagaree,  after  a  course 
of  240  miles.  In  its  lower  part  it  is  much  used  for  navigation, 
especially  near  Maldah  town,  and  its  fish  are  celebrated. 

MahSv^nsa,  a  Pali  chronicle  of  Ceylon  (q.  v.),  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Mahanama-thera,  its  first  compiler, 
(432  A.  D. ),  and  carried  on  by  various  authors  down  to  1756. 
Like  the  Dipavansa,  a  still  earlier  history  of  the  island,  it  opens 
with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Buddhistic  India.  The  Hon. 
George  'Turnour  published  the  first  thirty-eight  chapters  (Candy, 
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1837),  and  a  few  others  have  been  edited  in  different  periodicals 
by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  and  others ;  but  the  Ceylon  Government 
lias  now  entrusted  the  completion  of  the  work,  from  chapter  39 
onwards,  to  the  chief  priest  Sumangala  and  Batwan  Tudawa 
Pandit,  who  in  December  1876  had  brought  it  down  to  the  reign 
of  Parakrama  Bahu  (1153). 

Mah6,  a  French  settlement  on  the  Malabar  or  W.  coast  of 
S.  India,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  estuary,  7  miles  S.  from  Telli- 
cherry,  and  636  from  Bombay.  Area  about  2  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
about  2CXD0.  It  Vfas  finally  restored  to  the  French  in  1815.  The 
coasting  trade  in  1872-73  showed  an  export  of  ^2702,  and  an 
import  of  ^^2435. 

Mah'mud  the  Ghiznevide,  born  at  Ghuzni,  12th  Decem- 
ber 967,  succeeded  his  falher  in  the  emirship  of  Khorasan  and 
Bokhara  (997),  and  having  conquered  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  made  Ghuzni  (q.  v.)  his  capital,  and  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  califs.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against 
India,  which  he  invaded  fourteen  times  (1001-28),  ravaging 
Kanoge  and  Mathura,  and  carrying  off  the  gates  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Somnath.  The  first  of  the  Mussulman  invaders,  to 
him  is  due  the  spread  of  Islam  in  India.  Among  a  host  of  men 
of  letters  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  poet  Firdusi 
(q.  V.)  stands  forth  pre-eminent.  M.  died  at  Ghuzni,  April  30, 
1030.  See  Hammer-Purgstall,  Getnaldesaal  Moslemischer  Herr- 
scher  (Darm.  1837). 

Maktuud  II.,  Sultan  of  Tvirkey,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
born  20th  July  1785,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of 
an  elder  brother,  Mustafa  IV.  The  janissaries  revolting  in 
favour  of  Mustafa,  he  secured  his  position  by  destroying  his  family 
root  and  branch.  Soon  he  was  embroiled,  not  only  with 
mutinous  pashas  and  Servian  rebels,  but  with  Russia  and 
England.  He  concluded  peace  with  England  in  1809,  and  with 
Russia,  in  the  Bucharest  Treaty,  May,  1812.  Greece  revolted 
in  1 82 1  ;  and  her  independence  followed  the  battle  of  Navarino 
on  October  20,  1827.  Thereafter  the  disturbances  of  the 
janissaries  waxed  so  great  that  the  sultan  broke  up  the  perilous 
force,  killing  some  six  thousand.  No  sooner  had  he  concluded  a 
second  disastrous  war  with  Russia  (1829),  than  Mehemet  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  raised  an  insurrection  ;  and  while  a  second 
disturbance  of  the  same  kind  was  raging,  M.  died,  1st  July 
1839.  His  reign  was  of  interest  because  of  his  determined 
struggle,  notwithstanding  continued  oppositions,  interruptions, 
and  disappointments,  to  introduce  the  institutions  of  Christian 
Europe  into  Turkey,  especially  to  reform  his  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient army,  and  organise  a  juster  system  of  taxation. 

Mahog'any,  an  important  and  valuable  furniture  wood,  the 
produce  of  Siuietenia  mahagoni,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cedrelacea,  a  native  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 
with  some  of  the  other  W.  Indian  Islands.  The  M.  tree  is  of 
slow  growth,  but  attains  to  a  great  height,  and  it  flourishes  best 
on  a  rocky  soil.  Its  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  the  flowers 
are  axillary,  and  its  fruit  consists  of  a  five-celled  woody  capsule, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  alate  seeds.  The  bark  is 
astringent,  and  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  ;  and  the  wood  also  con- 
tains the  astringent  principle  catechin,  present  in  catechu.  The 
wood  has  recently  been  employed  with  success  in  calico-print- 
ing, but  its  great  use  and  value  are  found  in  qualities  which 
pre-eminently  fit  it  for  use  as  a  furniture  wood.  It  is  exceedingly 
uniform  in  grain,  strong,  and  free  from  warping,  takes  a  fine 
durable  polish,  and  is  rich  and  pleasing  in  colour.  The  wood  ob- 
tained from  Cuba  and  the  other  W.  Indian  Islands  has  generally 
a  handsomer  grain  than  that  grown  on  the  mainland,  whence  in 
commerce  the  former  is  distinguished  as  Spanish  M.,  the  latter 
being  known  as  Bay  M.,  Baywood,  or  Honduras  M.  Spanish 
M.  is  cut  into  veneers,  and  when  richly  mottled  or  possessed  of 
a  fine  '  curl,'  it  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  costly,  while  Bay- 
wood  is  plain  in  appearance,  and  used  only  for  solid  parts  of 
furniture.  The  beauty  of  the  wood  is  said  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  a  carpenter  on  board  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  vessel 
in  Trinidad  harbour  in  1595,  but  it  was  not  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice  until  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  when  its  merits  were 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  a  London  physician.  At  one  time 
M.  was  much  used  in  shipbuilding,  but  now,  except  for  internal 
fittings,  it  is  not  so  much  employed.  The  imports  of  M.  into 
Great  Britain  during  1876  were  80,705  tons,  valued  at  >£'737,SSo. 
African  M.  is  Khaya  Siiiegalensis ;  Bastard  M.,  Ratonia  apetala  ; 
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E.  Indian  M.,  Soymida  fehrifuga  and  Cedrela  toona  ;  Madeira  M., 
Persea  itidka  ;  and  white  or  wild  M.,  Stenostomum  bifurcatum. 
Mahon,  Lord.    See  Stanhope. 

Maho'ny,  Francis,  better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume 
of  rather  Prout,  was  born  at  Cork  in  1805,  educated  for 
the  Romish  Church,  and  became  incumbent  of  Watergrass  Hill. 
His  opinions  were  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  kind,  and  during  the 
best  days  of  Frasers  Magazine  he  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  its  columns.  His  scholarship  was  wide,  but  was  utilised  by 
him  chiefly  for  quaint  and  humorous  reference.  'Modest 
distrust  of  his  own  power  to  please  deterred  Prout  from  ob- 
truding much  of  his  personal  musings.  He  preferred  chewing 
the  cud  of  classic  fancies  or  otherwise  approved  and  substantial 
stuff,  delighting  to  invest  with  new  and  varied  forms  what  had 
long  gained  universal  recognition.'  For  many  years  he  acted 
as  Paris  correspondent  for  the  Globe  newspaper,  and  for  some 
years  as  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News.  Some  of  his 
lyrics  are  of  a  high  order,  The  Bells  of  SJiandon  having  attained 
a  national  reputation.  He  died  at  Paris,  l8th  May  1866. 
M.'s  Reliqiies,  collected  from  Eraser  in  1836  (new  ed.  i860),  are 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse.  His 
later  writings  were  edited  by  Blanchard  Jerrold  as  Final  Reliques 
in  1874. 

Mahratt'as,  or  Marhatt'as,  a  powerful  Hindu  nation, 

who  once  contested  the  supremacy  of  India  with  the  British. 
Their  native  country,  Maha-rashtra,  or  the  great  country,  is 
a  tract  centering  round  Poonah,  the  former  capital  of  the  Peish- 
wahs.  It  extends  N.  to  Guzerat,  S.  to  Canava,  and  E.  about  as 
far  as  Nagpur ;  the  W.  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Nerbudda,  Godavery,  and  Kistna  ;  and  is 
broken  by  the  N.  and  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  supply  natural  fort- 
resses. The  M.  were  always  a  warlike  and  clever  race  ;  but 
they  first  became  known  in  history  under  the  leadership  of  Sivaji 
the  Great,  who  was  born  near  Poonah  in  1627.  By  his  audacity 
and  valour  he  founded  a  semi-independent  power  over  all  the  M. 
country,  when  the  Mogul  Empire  was  at  its  height,  and  while 
English  merchants  were  settling  at  Bombay  and  Surat.  His 
capital  was  the  fort  of  Raighur,  and  his  family  continued  to  reign 
at  Sattara  until  1848.  But  from  about  1 712  all  real  power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Peishwah  or  prime  minister,  who  made 
himself  hereditary  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  ultimately  estab- 
lished a  dynasty  at  Poonah,  which  was  overthrown  by  the 
English  in  1818.  The  last  heir  to  this  name  was  the  infamous 
Nana  Sahib.  The  Raja  of  Sattara  and  the  Peishwah  were 
always  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  which 
is  said  at  one  time  to  have  had  a  collective  revenue  of  7  millions 
sterling,  and  to  have  been  able  to  bring  100,000  horsemen  into 
the  field,  besides  infantry  and  guns.  But  the  military  strength 
lay  with  four  great  subordinate  chiefs,  who  each  cars'ed  out 
for  his  family  a  kingdom  by  arms.  Of  these,  Scindiah  was 
perhaps  the  greatest.  His  capital  was  at  Gwalior  in  Central 
India,  and  for  many  years  the  Mogul  emperor  was  a  puppet  in 
his  hands.  The  capital  of  Holkar  was  at  Indore,  also  in 
Central  India  ;  and  the  Guicowar,  or  cowherd,  reigned  at 
Baroda.  These  three  families  still  exist  as  British  feudatories, 
and  are  proud  to  maintain  the  old  militar  y  magnificence  of  the 
M.  The  fourth  was  the  Bhonsla  dynasty  of  Nagpur,  who  extended 
their  power  as  far  E.  as  Orissa,  and  became  extinct  in  1S53. 
The  early  M.  policy  was  based  upon  hostility  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  was  carried  out  both  by  bravery  and  treachery.  The 
chiefs  often  quarrelled  among  themselves;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  would  have  recovered  India  for  the  Hindus,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  disastrous  battle  of  Paniput  (q.  v. the  Flodden  of  the 
M. ,  in  which  they  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Afghans,  allied 
with  the  Nawab  of  Oude.  This  was  in  1 761.  The  British 
first  came  into  conflict  with  the  M.  in  1778,  when  Warren 
Hastings  was  governor-general.  A  national  league  was  formed 
against  the  British  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  Hyder  Ali  and  the 
M.,  but  the  alliance  was  short-lived,  and  though  the  war  was  not 
altogether  glorious  to  the  British  arms,  a  creditable  peace  was 
concluded  at  Salbye  near  Gwalior  in  1782.  The  overthrow  of 
the  M.  power  was  the  continual  aim  and  the  crowning  result  of 
the  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  The  M.  were  divided 
against  themselves  ;  Poonah  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  both 
Holkar  and  Scindiah  ;  but  in  1802,  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
the  exiled  Peishwah  was  taken  under  British  protection,  rein- 
stated at  Poonah  by  an  armed  force,  and  induced  to  pay 
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£,2'^o,OQQ  a  year  to  support  a  British  contingent ;  the  Guicowar 
of  Baroda  was  also  brought  under  the  same  subsidiary  system. 
This  led  to  the  second  Mahratta  War,  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  operating  from  the  S.,  and  Lord  Lake  in  the  N.,  com- 
pletely broke  tlie_  power  of  Scindiah  and  the  Nagpur  Rajah. 
The  chief  battles  were  Assaye,  Argaum,  and  Laswari.  Great 
cessions  of  tenitory  were  obtained  from  both  chiefs,  and  they 
bound  themselves  no  longer  to  employ  French  officers.  This 
war  only  lasted  four  months  of  1803;  in  the  following  year  Hol- 
kar  was  conquered,  also  by  Lord  Lake.  The  M.  were  now  no 
longer  independent  confederate  states  with  disciplined  armies ; 
but  the  disbanded  soldiers,  with  the  connivance  of  their  chiefs, 
joined  the  marauding  Pindarees  (q.  v.),  and  became  the  scourge 
of  all  Central  India.  In  18 1 7  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  resolved 
to  put  down  this  pest,  and  commenced  what  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  fourth  Mahratta  War.  The  Peishwah  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  tlie  Residency  at  Poonah,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  dethroned.  The  Nagpur  Rajah  made  a  similarly  treacherous 
attempt,  but  his  dynasty  was  continued  for  a  time.  Holkar  and 
the  Pindarees  were  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpur,  while 
Scindiah  remained  a  half-hearted  ally.  Since  this  date  the  M. 
have  accepted  the  British  supremacy.  Much  of  their  native  country 
now  forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
the  great  chiefs  remained  loyal  even  through  the  Mutiny  of 
1857-58,  though  the  native  contingents  of  both  Holkar  and  Scin- 
diah joined  the  rebels.  Their  natural  abilities  have  been  greatly 
turned  towards  commerce  ;  in  the  S.  Mahratta  country  some  of 
the  finest  cotton  is  grown,  while  the  states  of  Gwaliorand  Indore 
produce  the  opium  of  Malwa.  Among  other  Mahratta  states 
may  be  mentioned  Tanjore  in  S.  India,  founded  by  a  half-brother 
of  Sivaji ;  Kolhapur,  among  the  W.  Ghauts,  where  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  conqueror  still  governs;  and  the  Puar  Rajah  of 
Dhar.  The  Rao  of  Kutch  is  also  a  Mahratta.  '  It  is  important 
to  recollect  that  the  M.  are  not  a  caste,  but  a  nationality.  Sivaji 
and  the  Bhonslas  claimed  to  be  Rajputs  ;  the  Peishwahs  were 
undoubted  Brahmins ;  while  Scindiah  and  the  Guicowar  have 
never  concealed  their  Sudra  descent.  It  was  as  cavalry  armed 
with  the  spear,  and  not  as  infantry  or  gunners,  that  they  attained 
their  military  pre-eminence,  in  this  differing  both  from  the  British 
Sepoys  and  the  Sikhs. 

The  Mahratti  language,  a  vernacular  corruption  from  the 
Sanskrit,  and  akin  to  Guzeratti,  is  recognised  in  the  courts  of 
Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  See  Colonel  Grant  Duff's 
History  of  the  M.  (Lond.  1826) ;  Pandurang  Hari,  or  Memoirs 
of  a  Hindu,  edited  by  Sir  B.  Frere  (Lond.  1872),  and  Lord 
Wellesley's  Dispatches,  edited  by  Owen  (Oxf.  1877). 

Mai,  Angelo,  bom  at  Schilpario,  near  Bergamo,  March  7, 
1782,  entered  the  noviciate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1799),  but 
eventually  taking  orders  as  a  secular  priest,  became  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Naples  (1804);  keeper  of  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  at  Milan  (1813),  and  of  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome  (1819) ;  supernumerary  apostolic  proto-notary  (1825) ; 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  (1833);  and  a  car- 
dinal (1838).  Pie  died  at  Albano,  September  9,  1854.  M.'s 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  discovery  on  Palimpsests  (q.  v.)  and 
decipherment  of  numerous  lost  works  of  the  classic  authors, 
among  them  fragments  of  Cicero's  Orationes  and  De  Republica, 
and  of  the  writings  of  Fronto,  Plautus,  Porphyrius,  Dionysius 
Halicamassus,  Lysimachus,  Isasus,  and  others.  The  results  of 
his  discoveries  he  collected  and  gave  forth  to  the  world  in  Scrip- 
torum  Veteruin  Nova  Collectio  (10  vols.  1825-38),  Classicoriim 
Auctorum  Collectio  (10  vols.  1828-38),  Spicilegiiim  Komanum 
(10  vols.  1839-44),  Patnim  Nova  Bibliothcca  (6  vols.  1852-53), 
&c.  His  noble  library,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his 
native  village,  was  purchased  byPio  Nono  for  the  Vatican  Library. 

Maiden,  The,  a  machine  for  decapitation  resembling  the 
guillotine,  but  without  its  contrivance  for  binding  its  victims. 
The  M.  was  used  in  Scotland  at  least  as  early  as  1556,  when  it 
was  employed  to  behead  one  of  the  murderers  of  Rizzio,  but  was 
discontinued  about  the  close  of  the  17th  c.  The  M.  used  in 
Edinburgh  is  still  preserved  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  there. 

Maiden-Hair,  a  name  given  to  Adiantum  capilhis  veneris, 
a  particularly  graceful  fern,  from  the  fine  hair-like  stalks  of 
its  fronds.  In  the  British  Isles  it  is  found  on  damp  rocks  near 
the  sea  in  various  counties  from  Dorset  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
is  again  native  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland.  The  genus 
Adiantum,  as  at  present  defined  by  Mr.  Basker,  contains  rather 


more  than  sixty  species  spread  through  all  temperate  and  hot 
climates.  Many  of  these  are  special  favourites  with  fern- fanciers. 
A  fern  of  another  genus,  namely  the  Asplenium  trichomanes,  has 
frequently  the  name  of  black  M.-H.  applied  to  it.    See  Capil- 

LAIRE. 

Mai'deuliead,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  26 
miles  W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  timber, 
besides  some  malting  and  brewing,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
Londoners.    Pop.  (1871)  6173. 

Maid'ment,  James,  was  born  in  London  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  iSth  c,  but  his  parents  having  settled  in  Scotland,  he  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
passed  advocate  in  181 7.  M.  was  in  practice  until  recent  years, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  still  one  of  the"  best  peerage 
and  antiquarian  Scottish  lawyers.  But  his  life  has  been  much 
devoted  to  the  resuscitation  of  quaint  and  curious  7>wrceaux, 
literary,  genealogical,  and  historical,  some  from  original  MSS., 
others  from  rare  and  well  -  nigh  forgotten  publications. 
Nearly  sixty  such  works  have  been  edited  by  M.,  with 
illustrative  notes,  either  '  edifying  or  diverting.'  Among  these 
are  Scotland's  Complaint  upon  the  Death  of  our  late  Soveraigne, 
King  fames  of  most  happy  memorie,  by  David  Prymerose,  re- 
printed from  the  edition  of  1625  (Ediub.  1817) ;  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven:  with  Preface  and  Notes  (Edinb.  1822);  Nngce  Derelictce 
quas  colligerunt  I.  M.  et  R.  P.  (Edinb.  1822)  ;  A  North  Coun- 
trie  Garland:  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Ballads  never  before 
printed  (1824)  Scottish  Pasquils  or  Lampoons,  now  first  printed 
from  the  Original  MSS.  (1S27-28) ;  Reliquia  Scolicce :  from  Ori- 
ginal MSS.  and  Scarce  Tracts  (1828);  Nugce  Scoticce  (1829)  ; 
Historical  Fragments  relative  to  Scottish  Affairs  from  1635  to 
1664  (1832-33);  Catalogues  of  Scottish  Writers  {1833);  Ana- 
lecta  Scotica  :  Collections  illustrative  of  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  chiefly  from  original  MSS. 
(1834-38)  ;  The  Argyle  Papers  (1834)  ;  Ballads  and  other  Fugi- 
tive Poetical  Pieces  (1834)  ;  Galations,  an  Ancient  Mystery :  taken 
down  from  the  Recitation  of  the  Guisards  at  Stirling  (1835)  ;  The 
Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  Baronet  (iS:^^) ;  Remains 
of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  (1837) ;  Court  of  Session  Garland  (1839) ; 
Reports  of  Claims  preferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Cassilis,  Sutherland,  and  Spynie  Peerages  (1840) ;  A  New  Book 
of  Old  Ballads  (1844)  ;  Scottish  Ballads  u?id  Songs  (1859)  ; 
Ancient  Scottish  Elegiac  Verses ;  Lithgow's  Poetical  Re?iiains 
(1863);  The  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration  (ll  vols.,  1872-75). 

Maids  of  Honour.  See  Ladies  of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold. 

I/Taid'stone,  an  old  town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  43  miles  S.E.  of  London  by 
rail.  Its  notable  buildings  are  the  large  Parish  Church  of  All 
Saints,  a  fine  specimen  of  Perpendicular  Style,  dating  from  the 
14th  c,  the  assize  court  and  county  jail,  built  in  1818  at  a  cost 
of  ;^200,ooo,  the  corn  exchange,  cavalry  barracks,  town  hall, 
W.  Kent  infirmary,  museum,  &c.  The  industrial  products  are 
paper,  oil,  farm  implements,  Roman  cement,  leather,  malt,  beer, 
spirits,  and  sacking.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  quarries, 
orchards,  and  hop-gardens.  Pop.  (1871),  26,237.  M.  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament.  It  was  called  by  the  Britons 
Caer  Megivaid,  the  town  on  the  Medway,  according  to  Nennius, 
and  its  later  name,  Medwegston,  is  modified  in  Domesday  Book 
to  Meddestane.    Fairfax  stormed  M.  in  1648. 

Mai'gre  {Sciccna  aqtdla),  a  species  of  Teleostean  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  family  ScicenidcB.  It  is  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  occasionally  occurs  on  the  S.  coasts  of 
Britain.  It  is  a  fish  of  some  three  or  four  feet  in  length ; 
though  specimens  of  six  feet  are  not  uncommon.  Its  colour 
is  a  silver-grey  above  and  white  below,  the  fins  being  red- 
dish-brown. The  M.  is  valued  for  its  flesh,  but  it  is  very 
notable  for  the  purring  noise  or  grunting  sound  it  is  capable  of 
making,  and  which  is  audible  even  when  the  fish  is  in  tolerably 
deep  water.  In  former  years  the  ear-bones  of  the  M.  were  re- 
garded as  charms,  which  had  the  power  of  curing  colic. 

Mail.    See  Armour  and  Chain  Mail. 

Maills  and  Duties,  a  Scotch  law  term,  denoting  the  rents 
of  an  estate,  whether  in  money  or  in  grain.    Hence  an  action 


for  the  rents,  or  for  an  assignation  to  them,  is  called  an  action  of 
M.  and  D.  Under  the  Quinquennial  Prescription  Act  of  1669 
a  tenant  is  not  liable  for  arrears  of  rent  after  five  years  from  the 
time  of  his  removing  from  the  land. 

Maimatcliiii',  a  to\vn  of  Mongolia,  an  entrepot  of  the 
Cliinese  trade  with  Russia,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
government,  adjoining  the  Russian  emporium  of  Kiachta  (q.  v.)- 
It  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance  since  the  Treaty  of 
Pekin  (i860),  which  opened  the  whole  frontier  to  Russian  com- 
merce.   Pop.  2000. 

Maimon'ides,  or  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon,  abbreviated 
Rambam,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1135,  and  died  at  Cairo 
1204,  or  according  to  others  1206.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  which  had  been  distinguished  for  learning  for  generations; 
and  his  father,  himself  a  writer  on  religion  and  astronomy,  in- 
structed him  in  all  the  Arabic  and  Rabbinical  learning.  The 
father,  Maimon,  had  to  leave  Cordova  with  his  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Calif  Abdul- 
Mumen,  and  removing  to  Fez  he  outwardly  conformed  to 
Mohammedanism,  while  secretly  maintaining  his  adherence  to 
Judaism.  In  1 165  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Acre,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  On  his  father's  death, 
M.  removed  to  Cairo,  and  made  a  living  for  a  time  by  the  sale 
of  precious  stones,  but  afterwards  took  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  rose  to  such  eminence  in  that  profession  as  to  be  appointed 
physician  to  Saladin.  His  knowledge  of  medicine,  however, 
was  but  a  small  part  of  his  immense  learning.  Besides  being  a 
profound  student  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud  (q.  v.),  he  studied 
all  the  branches  of  Arabian  science,  and  so  much  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  as  had  been  translated  into  Arabic.  He  wrote  on 
Jewish  theology  and  law,  and  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
medicine,  besides  giving  lectures  in  the  Rabbinical  college.  But 
what  contributed  as  much  as  his  vast  learning  to  the  extraordinary 
influence  he  gained  in  the  Jewish  community  was  his  peculiar 
views  regarding  Jewish  law  and  tradition.  '  It  had  been  usual 
up  to  his  time,'  says  Dr.  Jost,  '  to  look  upon  the  law  simply  as 
the  will  of  God,  demanding  obedience  and  submission,  and  all 
inquiry  was  directed  to  the  ascertaining  what  was  commanded 
and  what  was  forbidden,  without  permitting  the  further  inquiry, 
why.  M.  started  from  quite  a  different  ground-principle.  He 
was  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the 
oral  tradition  had  not  been  revealed  to  Israel  to  oblige  them  to 
a  blind  obedience  ;  but  that,  as  the  wliole  of  revelation  consists  of 
the  highest  truth,  the  highest  excellence  consists,  not  in  the  mere 
observance  of  the  law,  but  in  an  observance  resting  upon  a 
knowledge  of  its  inner  grounds,  and  that  the  most  incumbent 
duty  of  the  Israelite  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  it,  so  as  to 
fulfil  it  not  only  according  to  the  letter,  but  in  the  right  spirit.' 
His  chief  theological  works  were  : — A  Commentary  on  the 
MisJina  (1168),  written  in  Arabic,  but  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew  and  incorporated  with  the  Talmud ;  The  Second 
Za7£/(ll8o),  which  was  a  complete  collection  of  Jewish  law; 
Guide  to  the  Erring  or  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed  (also  first 
written  in  Arabic,  but  translated  into  Hebrew  in  his  life- 
time), which  was  '  a  sort  of  key  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  words,  vocables,  phrases,  metaphors,  parables,  allegories, 
and  all  those  things  in  sacred  Scripture  which,  when  taken  in 
their  literal  sense,  appear  to  teach  something  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  heterodox,  paradoxical,  absurd,  or  to  have  little  or 
no  use.'  See  Jost  in  Ilerzog's  Encyclopedie,  art.  M.,  and  Rosin, 
Die  Ethik  des  M.  (Breslau,  1876),  a  work  in  which  the  obliga- 
tions of  M.  to  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Jewish  writers  are  clearly  and 
skilfully  set  forth. 

Main  (Lat.  niagnus,  'great'),  the  chief  part,  hence  the  open 
or  high  sea,  as  distinguished  from  inlets,  gulfs,  and  such  like. 
Thomson  speaks  of  the  '  Hebrid  Isles,  placed  far  amid  the 
melancholy  main.'  The  same  word  enters  into  the  coinposilion 
of  '  mainland,'  which  is  so  called  in  contrast  to  the  small  area 
of  islands.  In  naval  affairs,  the  epithet  M.  distinguishes  the 
largest  mast  and  its  belongings. 

Main,  a  picturesque  river  in  central  Germany,  springs  from 
the  Fichtelgebirge  in  two  branches,  the  Rothe  and  Weisse 
Main,  which  unite  3  miles  S.W.  of  Kulmbach,  after  which  it 
flows  W.  past  Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  Aschaffenburg,  Offenbach, 
and  Frankfurt  to  Castel,  opposite  Mainz,  where  it  joins  the 
Rhine,  after  a  course  of  304  miles.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Danube  by  the  Ludwigs-Kanal. 
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Maine,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  bounded  N.  by 
Normandy,  E.  by  Perche  and  Orleanais,  S.  by  Touraine  and 
Anjou,  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 
queror (1060),  was  conquered  by  Philippe  Auguste  (1204),  re- 
covered by  Edward  III.  (1357),  but  given  up  (1360),  and  finally 
annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Louis  XI.  (1481). 

Maine,  the  most  north-easterly  state  of  the  American  union, 
is  bounded  N.  by  New  Brunswick,  S.  and  S.-E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
E.  by  New  Brunswick,  and  W.  by  Quebec  and  New  Hampshire. 
Area,  35,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870),  626,915.  The  coast-line, 
the  most  irregular  in  the  United  States,  is  2486  miles  long,  fol- 
lowing its  indentations,  of  which  seventeen  are  large  bays,  forming 
excellent  harbours,  sheltered  by  islands.  The  N.  part  of  M.  is 
traversed  in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  the  Appalachians, 
which  attain  a  height  in  Katahdin  of  5385  feet.  The  range  is  not 
continuous  here,  but  is  broken  by  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Penob- 
scot, Piscataquis,  Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  and  the  Aroostook,  a 
branch  of  the  St.  John,  which  forms  part  of  the  N.  boundary. 
The  lakes  on  the  river  courses  have  an  aggregate  area  of  2300 
sq.  miles,  and  of  these  the  chief  is  the  Moosehead,  35  miles 
long.  The  rocks  in  the  S.  are  mainly  Eozoic,  in  the  N., 
including  the  watershed,  Silurian  and  Primitive.  Much  o 
this  surface  is  covered  with  glacial  drift.  Along  the  coast  are 
quarries  of  roofing-slate  and  lime,  which  supply  most  of  the 
United  States.  Other  minerals  of  economic  value  are  iron, 
galena,  granite,  and  white  marble.  The  soil  is  only  rich  in  the 
the' valleys,  and  some  three-fifths  of  the  surface  are  still  under 
forest — in  the  N.  chiefly  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  in  the  S. 
white  and  red  oak,  beech,  ash,  birch,  and  maple.  Among  fruit- 
trees  are  the  plum,  cherry,  pear,  and  apple.  M.  is  almost  the 
only  state  where  are  still  found  the  moose  and  carribou,  and 
here  they  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  hunter.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  abound  with  fish  and  winged  game,  while  the  mountains 
are  the  haunt  of  the  black  bear,  deer,  catamount,  wild  cat,  wolf, 
racoon,  porcupine,  martin,  badger,  sable,  &c.  The  climate  is  one 
of  extremes,  ranging  at  Portland  from  24°  to  100°  F.,and  the  aver- 
age rainfall  amounting  yearly  to  45  inches.  In  1873  the  produce 
of  hay  was  2,007,000  tons  (value  $25,087,500),  Indian  corn, 
852,600  bushels,  wheat  219,750,  oats  1,305,750,  barley  420,280, 
rye  26,010,  and  potatoes  2,997,100.  The  factory  system  of  making 
cheese  and  butter  was  introduced  in  1872.  In  1873  there  were 
55,960  horses,  126,878  milch  cows,  75,503  working  o.\en, 
138,479  other  cattle,  338,682  sheep,  and  63,000  swine — total 
value,  $20,096,272.  In  1873  the  value  of  cotton  goods  produced 
was  $12,427,670;  of  woollens,  $6,605,292;  of  boots  and  shoes, 
$8,820,986;  of  lumber,  $9,230,222  ;  of  minerals,  $4,822,050, 
and  leather,  $3, 187,300.  The  value  of  all  industrial  products 
was  $96,209,136.  In  1875  there  were  968  miles  of  railway. 
M.  publishes  sixty-five  newspapers.  Augusta  is  the  state-capital, 
but  the  chief  cities  are  Portland,  Bangor,  and  Lewiston.  First 
settled  in  1623,  M.  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and  made  an 
independent  state  in  1820.  A  dispute  with  Britain  as  to  the 
N.-E.  boundary,  which  was  begun  about  1 784,  and  nearly 
resulted  in  war,  was  settled  by  the  Asliburton  treaty  in  1842. 
In  1851  the  state  legislature  passed  the  M.  liquor  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Since 
the  Civil  V/ar  much  has  been  done  to  enc jurage  immigration, 
and  a  large  Swedish  colony  is  now  established  within  the 
territory. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner,  LL.D.,  born  in 

1822,  entered  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  came  out  senior 
classic  (1844),  was  elected  a  Fellow,  but  took  his  M.A. 
from  Trinity  Hall  (1S47),  and  was  created  LL.D.  per  literas 
regias.  He  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
at  Cambridge  (1847),  Reader  on  Jurisprudence  at  the  Middle 
Temple  (1S54),  and  Law  Member  of  the  Supreme  G-  vern- 
ment  of  India  (1S62).  His  powers  as  a  jurist  were  evidenced 
during  a  seven  years'  residence  in  India  by  his  introduction 
of  many  healthful  legislative  reforms  ;  and,  returning  to 
England  in  October  1869,  he  received  the  Corpus  Professor- 
ship of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1870),  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
(1871),  and  the  rank  of  a  K.  C.S.I.  He  is  author  of  Ancient 
Law:  Its  Connection  with  the  Early  History  oj  Society,  and 
its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas  (1861)  ;  Vitiate  Communities  in 
the  East  and  West  (1871);  and  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 
Institutions  {1873). 
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Maine-et-Loire,  a  department  of  France,  in  the  lower  basin 
of  the  Loire.  Area,  2749  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872),  518,471.  It 
is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Loire,  which  here  receives 
the  Mayenne  and  the  Authion  from  the  N.  and  the  Layon  from 
the  S.  In  part  richly  wooded,  it  also  yields  cereals  to  the  value 
of  61,000,000  francs.  Among  other  products  are  excellent  fruits 
and  wine.  There  are  coal  and  iron  mines,  textile  industries, 
chiefly  at  Cholet  (q.  v.),  and  a  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cattle,  &c. 
The  chief  town  is  Angers. 

ISIai'notes,  the  people  of  Maina,  a  mountain  region  of 
Laconia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between  the  Messenian  and 
Laconian  gulfs.  The  name  is  first  met  with  in  the  10th  c,  but 
the  M.  boast  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Spartans,  though 
some  regard  them  as  of  Slavic  origin.  They  remained  pagan 
till  the  reign  of  Basil  (867-886  A.D.),  and  were  never  brought 
completely  under  Turkish  rule.  They  fought  bravely  for  the 
liberation  of  Greece.    The  M.  are  now  estimated  at  60,000. 

Main'tenance  is  the  intermeddling  in  an  action  or  suit  that 
does  not  concern  the  person  interfering.  It  is  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  A  man  may,  however,  with  impunity 
maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbour. 

Mainte'non,  Madame  de,  belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family, 
and  was  born  of  a  scapegrace  father.  Constant  d'Aubigne, 
in  the  prison  of  Niort,  27th  November  1635.  She  was 
baptized  Fran9oise  d'Aubigne,  and  educated  by  mother  and  aunt 
alternately  as  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Forced  by  poverty  to 
marry  the  deformed  and  sickly  Scarron,  she  acted  as  his  nurse 
for  many  years,  and  at  his  death  (1660),  depended  solely  on 
royal  bounty  for  support.  In  1664  Mde.  Scarron  became  gover- 
ness to  Mde.  de  Montespan's  children,  and  when  these  grew  too 
numerous  to  hide,  she  took  them  with  her  to  a  large  house  in 
Paris,  where  she  often  received  their  father,  Louis  XIV.  The 
king  had  been  prejudiced  against  her  ;  her  beauty  had  fled,  for 
she  was  now  over  forty,  yet  he  declared  on  seeing  her  that  to  be 
loved  by  such  a  woman  was  worth  a  life.  He  bought  her  the 
estate  of  Maintenon,  the  name  of  which  she  assumed,  and  pri- 
vately married  her  about  the  year  1685.  Till  his  death 
she  maintained  absolute  rule  over  him,  changing  him  from 
profligate  to  bigot,  putting  upon  the  court  the  mask  of 
decency  at  least,  and  certainly  doing  France  a  service  by  oppos- 
ing the  extravagant  policy  of  Louvois.  At  her  desire  Louis 
founded  St.  Cyr,  a  religious  seminary  for  young  ladies  of  quality. 
She  eagerly  pressed  the  King  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
though  she  professed  to  have  no  hand  in  the  ruthless  dragon- 
nades  that  followed.  M.  lived  a  life  of  splendid  loneliness,  pre- 
serving what,  for  these  days,  was  a  spotless  and  admirable 
character,  and  on  the  king's  death  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  where  she 
died,  15th  April  1719.  The  first  good  collection  of  her  Lettres 
was  that  by  Lavallec  in  his  edition  of  her  CEuvres  (Par.  1854  et 
seq.);  the  most  complete  is  by  the  same  writer  (4  vols.  Par. 
1865-66).  See  Histoire  de  Mme.  de  M.,  by  the  Due  de  Noailles 
(Par.  1848-59),  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
Causeries  du  Lundi  (vol.  iv.). 

Mainz  (Fr.  Mayence),  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Germany, 
in  Hessen-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  and 
below  the  influx  of  the  Main,  7  miles  S.  of  Wiesbaden  by  rail. 
It  communicates  with  the  small  town  of  Castel  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  600  yards  long,  and  is  defended  by  a  principal  rampart 
(comprising  14  bastions  and  a  citadel),  a  series  of  advanced  forts 
connected  by  a  glacis,  and  several  advanced  entrenchments,  all 
strengthened  since  1866.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  978,  partly 
destroyed  six  times,  and  finally  restored  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  is  an  imposing  structure,  various  parts  of  which 
date  from  the  12th  and  15th  centuries.  It  is  beautifully  vaulted 
and  frescoed,  contains  14  altars  and  20  minor  chapels,  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  fine  domes,  flanked  by  two  towers  (one  324  feet 
high),  and  is  richer  in  interesting  tombs  than  any  other  cathe- 
dral in  Germany.  Other  buildings  are  the  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Stephen  (built  13 18,  and  restored  1857),  with  an  octagonal 
tower  214  feet  high ;  the  old  Electoral  Palace  (1627-78),  con- 
taining a  rich  collection  of  Roman  remains,  a  picture  gallery, 
and  a  library  of  100,000  vols.  ;  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  barracks,  a  Fruchthalle  (used  for  concerts),  a 
theatre,  &c.  A  bronze  statue  of  Gutenberg,  a  native  of  M., 
designed  by  Thorwaldsen,  was  erected  here  by  subscriptions 
from  all  parts  of  Europe     The  neue  anlage,  or  public  prome- 


nade, commands  beautiful  views  of  the  river.  There  are  many 
Roman  remains,  includiiig  the  Eigelstein,  a  sort  of  cairn,  42  feet 
high,  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus,  and  62  pillars  of  an  aqueduct, 
several  30  feet  high.  M.  manufactures  tobacco,  soap,  artificial 
pearls,  carriages,  isinglass,  vinegar,  &c.,  and  has  a  large  transit 
trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Pop.  (1875),  57,847.  M.,  the  ancient 
Moguniiacum,  was  a  Roman  fortress,  founded  by  Drusus  in  14 
B.C.  It  became  the  seat  of  the  first  German  bishopric  (751),  and 
subsequently  the  centre  of  the  powerful  '  League  of  the  Rhenish 
Towns,'  established  in  1254.  It  was  then  called  'Golden  M.,' 
on  account  of  its  prosperity.  Its  university,  founded  in  1477, 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  to  whom  the  city  was  ceded  by 
the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797.  In  1814  it  was  assigned 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen,  and  declared  an  imperial  for- 
tress by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  15th  November  1870.  See 
Schaab,  Geschuhte  der  Stadt  M.  (Mainz,  1841-44),  and  Klein, 
M.  und  Seine  Unigebungeii  (Mainz,  1873,  new  ed.  1861). 

Maiorica,  or  Majol'ica.  This  art  term,  now  loosely  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  enamelled  earthenware,  ought  properly  to 
be  restricted  to  the  tin-enamelled  lustred  ware  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  INIoors,  and  perfected  in  Italy  during  the  Re- 
naissance. The  Italians  named  this  peculiar  ware  M.  because 
they  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through  Majorca  (then  cur- 
rently spelled  Maiolka),  where,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  Moors 
had  established  potteries. 

Maistre,  Comte  Joseph  de,  a  French  politico-religious 
thinker,  was  born  at  Chanibery,  in  Savoy,  April  I,  1754,  edu- 
cated at  Turin,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  parents  adopted 
strict  Catholic  opinions.  By  1788  he  hatl  become  a  senator,  but 
when  the  territories  of  the  Sardinian  king  were  over-run  by  the 
French,  M.  accompanied  his  master  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
In  1803  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Turin.  He  remained  in  Russia  for  fourteen  years,  and 
died  at  Turin,  26th  February  1821.  His  chief  works,  Du  Pape 
(Lyon,  1 821),  De  r£glise  Callicane  (Par.  1821-22),  Soirees  de 
St.  Petersbourg  (Par.  1822),  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  school 
of  '  revived  Catholicism  ' — a  school  brought  into  existence  as  a 
protest  against  the  anarchy  which  closed  the  i8th  c.  See  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Portraits  Contemporains  (vol.  ii.) ;  JohnMorley's  Critical 
Miscellanies  (first  series). 

Maitland,  a  town  in  New  S.  Wales,  93  miles  N.  of  Sydney. 
It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  municipalities,  E.  and  W.  M.,  and 
from  its  low-lying  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Hunter  river,  is 
liable  to  disastrous  floods.  The  surrounding  district  is  so  fertile 
as  to  be  called  '  the  granary  of  New  S.  Wales.'  Coal  and  kero- 
sene shale  are  abundant  in  the  district.  Pop.  (1874)  W.  M., 
5381;  E.  M.,  2282  :  total,  7663. 

Maitland,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Scottish  family.  Its 
first  distinguished  member  was  the  poet,  Sir  Kichard  M.,  of 
Lethington,  born  in  1496,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  in 
France.  Before  1561,  when  he  was  made  a  lord  of  session,  he 
had  become  blind.  From  1562  to  1 567  he  was  privy  seal.  He 
died  20th  March  1586.  M.  wrote,  in  his  later  years,  a  number 
of  familiar  poems,  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1830  by  the  Maitland 
Club,  which  is  named  after  him.  He  also  collected  272  early 
Scottish  poems  in  two  MS.  vols,  that  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge. — William  M.,  often  called 
Secretary  Lethington,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above,  was  born 
about  1525,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  in  France.  In 
1555,  through  the  influence  of  Knox,  he  became  a  Protestant. 
Mary  of  Guise  made  him  secretary  of  state  in  1558,  but  in  Oct. 
1559  he  joined  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and  took  part  in 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Treaty  of  Berwick  (Jan.  1560). 
On  Mary's  coming  to  Scotland,  M.  became  one  of  her  chief 
advisers,  and  was  repeatedly  her  ambassador  to  Elizabeth.  Pie 
was  made  extraordinary  lord  of  session  in  1561,  and  in  1563  led 
the  prosecution  against  Knox  for  high  treason,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  church  debate  with  Knox,  in  June  1564,  he 
displayed  great  ability,  but  was  discomfited.  His  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Rizzio  at  first  cost  him  the  queen's  favour,  but 
before  the  end  of  1566  he  was  again  her  trusted  secretary.  M. 
was  privy  to  the  murder  of  Darnley,  yet  he  joined  the  nobles  who 
effected  Bothwell's  removal.  He  was  present  at  James  VI. 's 
coronation  in  1567,  and,  though  secretly  corresponding  with  Mary, 
was  with  her  enemies  at  Langside.    After  Mavy's  flight,  Murray, 
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whom  he  liad  often  offended,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
Council  Board  (3d  September  1 569),  on  a  charge  of  being  acces- 
sory to  Darnley's  murder.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Stirling,  then 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  by  a  trick  his  friend  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange  had  him  removed  to  the  castle.  M.,  still  plotting  for 
Mary,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  (May  14,  1 571),  and  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle  in  1 573,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Morton.  He 
died  in  prison  at  Leith,  June  9,  1573,  probably  by  suicide.  M. 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time — fertile  in  invention,  astute, 
and  highly  accomplished,  but  too  crafty  and  unscrupulous  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  any  party.  Buchanan  has  severely  censured 
his  crooked  ways  in  his  satirical  tract,  The  Chameleon. — John  M., 
the  only  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  eldest  son  of  John,  first 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  grandson  of  John,  first  Lord  Thirl- 
stane  (brother  of  Maitland  of  Lethington),  was  born  24th  May 
1616.  After  a  superior  education  under  Presbyterian  influences, 
he  entered  public  life  as  a  supporter  of  the  Covenant,  and  as  such 
took  his  seat  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
in  1643.  In  the  following  year  M.  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners employed  to  treat  with  Charles  L  at  Uxbridge,  and 
again,  in  1 647,  of  those  sent  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  Cove- 
nant. After  this  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till 
1650.  He  returned  with  Charles  IL  in  that  year,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1651),  and  kept  in  the  Tower 
tillreleased  by  Monk  in  i66o.  He  forthwith  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
and  ingratiated  himself  with  Charles.  Gradually,  after  the  fall 
of  Middleton  (1662)  and  Rothes  (1667),  all  authority  in  Scotland 
fell  into  his  hands.  By  arbitrary  and  merciless  measures  against 
the  Covenanters  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  in  1672 
he  was  created  Marquis  of  March  and  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  two 
years  afterwards  being  raised  to  the  English  peerage  as  Vis- 
count Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guilford,  with  a  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council.  He  was  a  member  of  the  '  Cabal '  administration,  after 
the  fall  of  which  he  still  retained  his  power  in  Scotland.  But 
at  length  his  venality  and  arrogance  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  nation  ;  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
in  1682  was  removed  from  all  his  public  offices.  He  died  at 
Tunbridge  on  the  24th  August  of  the  same  year.  M.  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  learning,  but  of  a  disgusting  appearance,  and  an 
imperious,  passionate,  and  cruel  disposition. — James  M. , 
Eighth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  born  26th  January  1759,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  was  from  1780  a 
member  of  the  Plouse  of  Commons  and  a  steady  supporter  of 
Fox.  In  1789,  on  his  father's  death,  he  entered  the  Upper 
House.  During  Fox's  ministry  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  and  member  of  the  privy  council.  In  181 6  he  opposed 
Napoleon's  removal  to  St.  Helena.  M.  is  also  known  for  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth  (1804), 
which  provoked  a  controversy  with  Lord  Brougham,  and  his 
pamphlets  on  Bullion  in  1812.  He  died  13th  Sept.  1839.  See 
Anderson's  Scottish  Nation  (Edinb.  1863). 

Maize  (Z?a  mays ;  Sp.  niaiz,  from  Haytian  mahiz),  a  genus 
of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalaridem.  They  are  monoe- 
cious plants,  with  male  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  and 
the  females  axillary  in  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  The  Z.  mays, 
or  Indian  corn — the  well-known  and  important  cereal — is  on 
the  best  authority  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  S.  America  ; 
it  was,  however,  found  in  cultivation  in  Central  America  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  a  variety  is  native  in  the  W.  India  Islands. 
Since  its  introduction  to  Europe  the  range  of  cultivation  has 
spread  to  most  of  the  warmer  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  it  is  largely  grown  in  India,  in  parts  of  Africa,  whilst  in 
Australia  it  thrives  in  a  marvellous  manner.  In  favourable 
summers  it  grows  freely,  and  ripens  its  '  cobs '  in  Britain,  but 
the  large  supply  required  for  the  home  consumption  is  chiefly 
imported  from  the  United  States.  As  a  cereal  it  has  many 
qualities  to  recommend  it  for  culture  where  the  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  ripen  the  grain  properly,  growing,  as  it  does, 
freely  in  diverse  soils,  and  under  dissimilar  states  of  moisture  and 
dryness.  The  crop  is  easily  saved, 1  and  with  ordinary  care 
the  grain  is  as  easily  preserved.  Indeed  Meyen  calculated  that 
the  return  from  M.  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
would  be  eight  hundredfold,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  is 
the  largest  yielder  amongst  cereals  in  warm  countries.  As  a 
fattening  saccharine  green-fodder  M.  is  also  justly  appreciated. 
A  fine  flour  called  maizena,  corn  flour,  Oswego  flour,  prepared 
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from  this  grain,  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  valuable  article  of 
light  diet,  and  its  ordinary  meal  mixed  with  other  flour  furnishes 
good  bread,  but  by  itself  the  deficiency  of  gluten  renders  it  un- 
satisfactory for  the  purpose.  (See  Indian  Corn.)  In  America 
the  various  dishes  hominy,  mush,  pop-corn,  are  preparations  of 
M.,  and  the  young  'cobs'  are  often  boiled  for  the  table  or  are 
pickled.  Sugar,  treacle,  a  beer  called  Chica  (q.  v. ),  a  spirituous 
liquor,  and  vinegar,  are  all  obtainable  from  this  useful  grass, 
whilst  the  refuse  parts,  such  as  the  stalks,  the  dried  leaves,  the 
spathes,  are  further  turned  to  profitable  services.  The  spathes, 
for  instance,  are  much  used  for  packing  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
from  the  straw  good  writing  and  printing  paper  can  be  prepared. 
Five  other  species  of  Zea  are  natives  of  S.  America. 

Maj'esty  (Lat.  majestas,  from  the  old  majus,  i.e.,  magnus, 
'  great '),  a  title  common  to  all  sovereigns,  except  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  who  is  addressed  as  'Your  Highness.'  It  was  origin- 
ally the  term  used  to  denote  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Imperatores  (Augusti),  and  from  them  it  passed 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe.  Henri  IL  of  France  was 
the  first  of  these  who  bore  the  title.  At  the  treaty  of  Cambrai 
(1529)  Karl  V.  alone  was  so  distinguisheci  ;  but  at  the  Peace  of 
Crespy  in  1554,  '  Royal  M.'  was  attributed  lioth  to  Karl  V.  and 
Franfois  I.,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  in  1559, 
the  title  'Most  Christian  and  Catholic  M.'  was  for  the  first  time 
employed.  In  England  Henry  VIII.  first  assumed  the  style  of 
M.  From  the  idea  of  M.  flow  the  so-called  Rights  of  Majesty, 
essentially  consisting  in  the  irresponsibility  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  his  person. 

Majesty,  Letter  of,  an  imperial  or  royal  writ,  but  espe- 
cially the  document  whereby  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  crushed 
(iitii  June  1609)  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Bohemian  Pro- 
testants, and  removed  various  of  their  civil  rights,  and  whose 
abrogation  by  the  Emperor  Matthias  in  1618  occasioned  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (q.  v.). 

Ma  jor.    See  Scale,  Key,  Interval. 

Major,  in  the  British  army,  is  a  mounted  field-oflScer,  second 
to  the  lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of  a  regiment.  Before 
promotion  to  a  majority  a  captain  must  pass  an  examination  as 
to  the  manipulation  of  a  small  military  force  in  the  field.  The 
appointment  as  M.  to  a  regiment  is  for  five  years,  but  is  renew- 
able. There  were  720  majors  on  full  pay  according  to  the  army 
estimates  of  1876.  Their  daily  pay  varies  from  24s.  5d.  in  the 
household  cavalry  to  14s.  6d.  in  the  artillery.  About  200  years 
ago  these  officers  were  termed  serjeant-majors,  the  title  now  in 
use  for  the  highest  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

Ma'jor  or  Mair,  John,  was  born  at  Cleghomie,  near  North 
Berwick,  in  1469,  and  educated,  it  is  believed,  partly  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  partly  at  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1506  he 
became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1519  accepted  a 
professorship  at  St.  Andrews,  but  the  political  discord  sent  him 
back  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  In  1533 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  St.  Salvator's  College,  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  1549.  His 
opinions  concerning  ecclesiastical  and  secular  government  were 
of  a  bold  and  liberal  order,  and  both  upon  Knox  and  Buchanan 
exercised  considerable  influence,  though  the  latter  speaks  dis- 
paragingly of  him — solo  cognornine.  Major.  The  In  qiiatuor  Sen- 
tentiaruin  lib.  C£^/«/«^«/rtn«^  (published  at  Paris,  1516)  won  hirn 
a  European  reputation  as  a  commentator,  and  his  De  Historia 
Gentis  Scotorum,  seu  Historia  Majoris  Britaunicr,  published  at 
Paris,  1521  (reprint,  E<linb.  1740),  began  to  tone  down  the 
fabulous  element  which  held  so  large  a  place  in  Scotch  annals. 
He  died  at  St.  Andrews  about  1550. 

Major'ca  (Sp.  Mallorca's,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
(q.  V.)  belonging  to  Spain,  lies  in  the  Mediterranean,  107  miles 
S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Area,  1420  sq.  miles;  pop. 
262,893.  is  mountainous  in  the  N.,  rising  in  Silla  de  Torellas 
to  a  height  of  4596  feet,  but  slopes  to  the  S.,  where  are  several 
good  harbours.  With  a  rich  soil  and  a  climate  that  is  a  per- 
petual spring,  it  produces  plentifully  the  cereals,  fruits,  and  herbs 
of  S.  Europe,  and  also  exports  marble,  slate,  plaster,  &c.  The 
capital  is  Palma. 

Majority.    See  Age. 
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Makall'ah,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  300  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aden, 
is  much  visited  by  vessels  for  provisions,  and  exports  gum,  hides, 
senna,  &c.    Pop.  7000. 

Makd,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros,  120  miles  S.W.  of 
Pesth,  has  many  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  cattle,  &c. 
Pop.  (1869)  27,449. 

Makrizi,  Ahmed  al,  an  Arabian  writer,  was  born  about 
1360  at  Cairo,  his  surname  being  derived  from  Maltriz,  a  suburb 
of  Baalbek,  where  his  family  had  formerly  resided.  At  Cairo 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  teaching  jurisprudence  and 
filling  the  offices  of  mohtasib  ('  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures '),  and  of  khatib  and  imdm  in  the  mosques  of  Amrou 
and  Hakem  ;  and  there  he  died  in  the  early  part  of  1442.  Of 
his  numerous  writings  on  Egyptian  topography  and  history,  a 
complete  list  is  given  in  De  Sacy's  Chresiomatkie  Arabe  (Par. 
1806),  and  several  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  and  German. 

Malabar' (.Mr/flj'fl/ir?;;;,  'country  skirting  the  hills'),  the  name 
formerly  given  to  the  entire  W.  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
between  the  W.  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  opposition  to 
the  Coromandel  coast  on  the  E.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
settlements  of  European  nations,  especially  of  the  Portuguese. 
— The  British  district  of  M.,  to  which  the  name  is  properly 
restricted,  is  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 
Canara,  and  S.  by  the  State  of  Cochin,  and  is  separated  by  the 
mountains  from  Mysore  and  Coorg.  Area,  5oo2  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1S71)  2,261,750.  The  majority  are  Hindus,  among  whom  the 
Nair  and  Tiar  castes  are  prominent;  the  Moplah  tribe  of  Arabian 
Mohammedans  are  numerous,  as  also  are  Syrian  and  Roman 
Catholic  Christians.  The  chief  towns  are  the  seaports  of  Cali- 
cut, Cannanore,  Jellicherry,  and  Cochin  ;  and  Palghaut  inland. 
A  European  regiment  is  required  to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Moplahs.  Harbours  are  numerous,  and  the  coasting  trade 
is  very  large.  In  1874-75  the  exports  were  ;f  2,253,423,  chiefly 
coffee,  products  of  the  cocoanut-palm,  and  pepper;  the  imports 
were  ;/^920,9i3,  chiefly  rice,  piece  goods,  and  cotton  twist.  The 
forests  produce  teak,  rosewood,  and  sandal-wood.  The  moun- 
tainous tracts  called  the  Wynaud  yield  abundant  coffee,  and 
are  said  to  possess  gold.  Other  products  are  cordage,  oil 
(both  made  from  the  cocoa-nut),  betel  nuts,  arrowroot,  and 
ginger.   M.  is  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

Malacc'a,  a  British  settlement  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  extending  40  miles  along  the  Strait  of  M.,  and 
inland  for  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Area,  looo  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1871)  77,755.  It  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  and  jungly,  and  is 
bounded  E.  by  a  range  of  hills,  attaining  its  greatest  height  of 
3920  feet  in  Mount  Ophir.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  tem- 
perature ranging  from  72°  to  85°  F.,  and  the  products  are  rice, 
timber,  sago,  pepper,  rattans,  and  tin  from  the  mines  in  the 
district  of  Naning.  Malays  and  Hindus  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  capital,  M.,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  and  has  a  pop.  of  some  10,000.  Its  church  of  Our  Lady  del 
Monte  was  founded  through  the  exertions  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Originally  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  under  Albuquerque 
(1509),  M.  passed  to  the  Dutch  in  1642,  and  in  1795  to  the 
British,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded  in  1824. 

Strait  of  AI.,  separating  the  Malay  peninsula  on  the  N.E. 
from  Sumatra  on  the  S.W.  is  520  miles  long,  and  25  broad  at 
the  S.,  and  200  at  the  N.  extremity. 

Mal'achi  (prob.  a  contraction  of  malachijah,  '  messenger  of 
Jehovah  ')  was  chronologically  the  last  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
as  his  book  is  the  last  in  the  O.  T.  canon.  He  is  placed  by 
most  critics  in  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  and  if  those  be  right  who 
place  him  during  Nehemiah's  second  visit  to  Judasa,  then  he 
prophesied  before  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
B.C.  433  (M.  ii.  10,  II,  iii.  8-io,c/.  Neh.  v.  14,  xiii.  10-12,  23- 
30),  although  some  critics  think  it  more  probable  that  the  book 
was  composed  under  a  predecessor  of  Nehemiah.  The  tone  of 
the  book  is  thoroughly  post-exilian.  The  priestly  and  prophetic 
spirit  struggle  for  mastery. 

Mal'acliite,  a  green- coloured  mineral,  composed  essentially 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  and  occurring  associated  with  other  ores 
of  copper  as  an  incrustation  or  stalactite.  It  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  Cornwall,  also  in  S.  Australia,  Siberia,  Tyrol,  and 
Cuba.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used 
for  ornaments  and  inlaid  work. 


Mal'acliy,  St.,  born  at  Armagh  in  1094,  became  a  priest 
(H19),  Abbot  of  Bangor  (1121),  Bishop  of  Connor  (1124),  and 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  (1134).  Resigning  the  primacy  (1137), 
he  visited  St.  Bernard  at  Clairvaux,  and  Pope  Innocent  II.  at 
Rome,  and  returned  as  papal  legate  (1139)  to  Ireland,  where  he 
founded  a  Cistercian  monastery  (1142),  and  brought  the  synod 
of  Inis  Padrig  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome  (1148).  He 
died  at  Clairvaux,  whither  he  had  again  repaired  to  meet 
Eugenius  II.,  in  the  arms  of  St.  Bernard,  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher, November  2,  1 148.  The  Prophecy  of  St.  M.  concerning 
the  Future  Roman  Pontiffs  is  to  be  found  in  Moreri's  Diction- 
naire  Uistorique  (ed.  1 759,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 1 7).  It  is  a  clumsy 
forgery,'  written  probably  by  some  partisan  of  Cardinal 
Sinioncelli  (1590),  and  fir^t  ailudetl  to  by  Arnold  de  Wyon 
{circa  1595). 

Malacoptery'gii  or  Malacop'teri  (Gr.  'soft-finned'),  a 
group  of  Teleostean  fishes  represented  by  the  eel,  herring, 
salmon,  trout,  carp,  barbel,  &c.  The  fin-rays  are  soft  and  many- 
jointed.  The  swimming-bladder  is  always  developed,  and 
communicates  with  the  throat  by  means  of  a  duct.  The  scales 
are  usually  cycloid,  although  ganoid  scales  may  be  developed. 
The  ventral  fins  may  be  wanting  (eels,  M.  Apoda),  or  when  pre- 
sent are  placed  on  the  abdomen  (salmon,  herring,  &c.) — the 
latter  forming  the  M.  abdominalia. 

Mal'aga,  a  province  of  S.  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  bounded  E.  by  Granada,  and  W.  by  Cadiz. 
Area,  2823  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  505,010.  It  is  partly  cultivated, 
partly  consists  of  high  mountains  and  wooded  hills.  Com  is 
abundant,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  yielded  in  1874 
219,000  cu  ts,  (worth  ;^i89,20o),  though  in  1875,  owing  to  an 
early  frost,  it  amounted  but  to  150,000  cvvts. 

Malaga,  a  fortified  seaport  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
laga, on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalmedina 
('river  of  the  town'),  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cordova  by  rail. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Moorish  citadel  El 
Gibralfaro,  and  though  generally  uneven  and  irregularly  built, 
has  some  fine  streets  and  squares,  chief  of  which  are  the  Calle 
de  la  Alameda,  Cortina  del  Muelle,  and  Calle  Nueva,  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constitution,  and  Plaza  de  Riego.  The  Moorish  arsenal  (the 
Atarazonas),  and  the  Alcazaba,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  once 
the  favourite  residences  of  the  Moorish  nobility,  are  now  fre- 
quented by  the  poorest.  Several  forts  protect  the  town  and  har- 
bour (which  can  hold  over  450  ships).  The  '  Molo '  is  1382  yards 
long.  M.  is  a  floui'ishing  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has  two  great  iron 
foundries,  and  manufactures  cottons,  linens,  and  chemicals.  In 
1875,  192  English  vessels,  of  112,153  tons,  entered  the  port  ; 
cleared  186,  of  109,933  tons.  The  principal  imports  are  timber, 
staves,  and  deals,  iron,  steel,  hardware,  and  machinery,  tin- 
plates,  hides,  cotton,  petroleum,  fire-bricks,  spirits,  sugar,  and 
cocoa ;  and  exports  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  grapes,  lemons, 
oranges,  wine,  oil,  soap,  peas,  esparto-grass,  and  lead.  M. 
wines  are  sweet  and  rich,  some  red,  others  white ;  of  the  fonner, 
Don  Pedro  Ximenes  is  the  best ;  of  the  latter,  M.  muscatel  and 
Lagrima  di  M.  M.,  though  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans,  bears  a  name  clearly  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
(malaca,  'salt').  From  1015  to  1079  it  was  the  residence  of 
independent  Moorish  kings,  but  in  1487  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.    Pop.  (i860)  94,732. 

Malaguett'a  Pepper.    See  Grains  of  Paradise. 

Malapteru'rus  (Gr.  'soft  fin-tail '),  a  genus  of  Teleostean 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  sheat-fishes  or  Siltirida:. 
M.  electricus  is  a  familiar  species,  occurring  in  the  Nile  ;  ISI. 
Beninensis  being  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  former  is 
a  fish  with  electrical  organs,  and  capable  of  giving  shocks  of 
considerable  power.    It  has  a  soft  dorsal  fin  near  the  tail. 

Mala'ria.    See  Miasma. 

Malay  Apples.    See  Eugenia. 

Malay'  Archipel'ago,  also  called  Eastern  or  Indian 
Archipelago  and  Malai'sia,  the  largest  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  world,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Chinese  Sea,  between  the  S.E.  of  Asia  and  the  N.W.  of 
Australia,  in  long.  95°-i4o''  E.,  and  lat.  19°  N.-n°  S.  Area, 
about  650,000  sq.  miles ;  estimated  pop.  22,829,000.  The  islands, 
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mainly  of  volcanic  origin,  are  of  ihe  most  diversified  shapes. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  tropical  forests,  and 
traversed  by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  The  seven  principal  groups 
are  (l)  the  Sunda  Islands  in  the  W.  and  S.,  including  Sumatra, 
Java,  &c. ;  (2)  Borneo,  in  the  centre,  the  largest  island  in  the 
world ;  (3)  the  Celebes,  E.  of  Borneo ;  (4)  the  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Islands,  in  the  extreme  E.;  (5)  the  Sulu  Islands,  and  (6)  the 
Philippines  in  the  N.  The  climate  is  genially  tempered  by  the 
surrounding  seas,  and  the  chief  products  are  rare  plants  and 
spices,  valuable  timber,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  fruits.  The 
wild  animals  comprise  the  elephant,  tiger,  panther,  deer,  wild- 
hog,  ourang-outang,  monkey,  &c.  The  Dutch  are  masters  of 
many  of  the  islands  ;  the  Spaniards  have  only  the  Philippines, 
the  Portuguese,  Dilli  and  part  of  Timor,  and  the  British,  Labuan 
and  Singapore.  Malays  (q.  v.)  are  the  principal  inhabitants  ; 
Papuans  or  Negritos  occupy  many  islands  to  the  E. ,  and  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  are  scattered  throughout  the  archipelago. 
See  A.  R.  Wallace's  M.  A.  (2  vols.  1869). 

Malays'  (native,  Malayu),  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation 
given  by  themselves  to  the  dominant  people  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  archipelago,  in  a  larger  ethnological  sense  including  the 
Polynesians  and  the  Madecasses,  or  inhabitants  of  Madagascar. 
Some  ethnologists  (after  Blumcnbacli)  have  made  the  M.  the 
distinct  type  of  a  fifth  or  brown  race  of  mankind,  but  the 
best  recent  savants  class  them  with  the  Mongols.  Brown 
in  colour,  and  short  in  stature,  the  M.  have  prominent  facial 
bones,  black  coarse  hair,  large  dark  eyes,  flat  features,  and 
high  cheek-bones.  They  have  long  been  divided  into  three 
classes  : — (l)  the  so-called  civilised  M.,  who  work  in  gold  and 
filigree,  make  weapons,  sailing  vessels,  cSrc,  and  have  a  written 
language  ;  (2)  the  orang-laict ,  a  kind  of  sea-gypsies  or  pirates; 
and  (3)  the  orang-utan,  '  wild  men,'  or  dwellers  in  the  woods. 
Idle,  lying,  treacherous,  implacable,  the  M.  of  the  second  class 
are  skilful  sailors,  but  are  much  given  to  drinking,  gambling, 
and  cockfighting.  They  are  professed  Mohammedans  (since  the 
I2th  c),  and  their  language,  soft  in  sound  and  simple  in  con- 
struction, is  the  lingua  franca  of  Eastern  commerce.  Of  the 
many  dialects,  the  most  refined  is  Javanese.  The  literature  is 
meagre,  and  is  marked  by  prevailing  San^krit  and  Arabic  in- 
fluence. The  alphabet  used  is  Arabic.  See  Malay  Grammars 
and  Dictionaries  by  Marsden  (1812),  Crawfurd  (2  vols.  1852), 
Dr.  Pijnappel  (Amsterd.  1874),  and  L'Abbe  P.  Favre  (Vien. 
1875),  the  posthumous  work  of  Von  Dewall  (1876),  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  the  Hague  and  Batavia. 

Mal'colm,  the  name  of  four  Scottish  kings.  M.  I.,  'King 
of  Alban,'  succeeded  Constantine  by  the  Tanist  law  in  942,  and 
first  sought  to  extend  his  authority  beyond  the  Spey,  slaying 
Cellach,  ruler  of  Moreb  (Moray).  By  promising  to  perform 
military  and  naval  duties  for  Eadmund  king  of  England,  he  was 
allowed  to  annex  Strathclyde  (945),  which  became  an  appanage 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Scottish  crown.  This  transaction 
has  been  interpreted  by  one  school  of  controversialists  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  absolute  vassalage  of  the  king  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  England  ;  by  another  as  a  token  of  feebleness  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  According  to  the  Ulster  Annals,  M.  was  slain  in  954 — 
the  Pictish  chronicle  says  by  the  Men  of  Moerne  at  Fodresach 
(Fetteresso)  in  Kincardineshire. — M.  II.,  son  of  Kenneth,  and 
grandson  of  M.  I.,  became  'king  of  Alban  '  in  1005,  and  reigned  for 
thirty  years.  The  principal  events  were  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  wrest  the  regions  north  of  the  Spey  from  the  grasp  of  Sigurd, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  his  invasions  of  the  Earldom  of  Lothian,  and 
his  ultimate  victory  at  Carham  (1018),  by  which  he  retained  the 
territory,  doing  homage  for  it  to  the  English  king,  and  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  Cnut  (1031)  as  overlord.  Tighernac  records 
his  death  in  1034,  calling  him  '  King  of  Alban  and  head  of  the 
nobility  of  Western  Europe,'  but  in  the  Chronicle  of  Marianus 
Scotus  (a  contemporary),  he  is  called  rex  Scolia — the  first  time 
the  land  of  Alban  received  that  name. — M.  III.  (1057-93),  sur- 
named  Canmore  ('great  head  '),  during  his  long  reign  saw  the 
beginning  of  what  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  changes  in  the 
character  of  Scotland.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  drove 
numbers  of  Englishmen  N.  At  one  time  there  were  as  exiles  at 
his  court  Eadgar  the  ^theling,  his  mother,  and  two  sisters.  The 
consequence  was  that  manners  began  to  be  transformed  from  the 
Celtic  towards  the  English  type.  In  support  of  the  .^Etheling, 
M.  made  a  raid  into  Durham  with  the  most  cruel  results.  He 
also  married  Margaret,  sister  of  the  yEthehng.  In  1072  he  ac- 
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knowledged  William  as  his  overlord,  but  afterwards  broke  his 
vassalage,  and  harried  the  country  as  far  as  [the  Tyne.  A  peace 
ensued  till  1092,  when  M.  again  made  a  southern  invasion.  On 
the  fifth  expedition  of  this  kind  he  and  his  son  perished  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alne,  November  13,  1093.^ — M.  IV.,  grandson  of 
David,  reigned  from  the  spring  of  1153  to  the  winter  of  1165. 
He  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  the  crown  came  to  him. 
The  events  of  his  reign  are  the  subjection  of  Galloway,  the 
treachery  and  antagonism  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  loss  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  See  J.  H.  Burton's  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i. ;  Freeman's  History  of  the  N^orman  Conquest, 
vol.  i.  ;  and  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  G.C.B.,  a  distinguished  political  or 
diplomatic  officer  in  India  during  the  most  troubled  period  of  the 
British  rule,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  yeoman,  and  was  bom  2d 
May  1769,  near  Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire.  He  arrived  at 
Madras  as  an  infantry  cadet  before  he  was  fifteen.  In  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  he  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  and 
in  the  Mahratta  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  M.  was 
thrice  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  in  1800,  1808,  and  1810,  and 
his  memory  is  still  honoured  in  that  country.  But  his  chief  dis- 
tinction is  as  the  pacifier  of  Central  India  after  the  wars  of 
Holkar  and  the  Peishwah  in  1817.  From  1827  to  1830  he  was 
Governor  of  Bombay  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Launceston,  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  lifelong 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  died  in  London,  31st  May 
1833,  and  was  honoured  with  a  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  an  obelisk  on  his  native  hills.  M.  wrote  a  History  of  Persia 
(2  vols.  1S15),  Political  History  of  India,  1784-1823  (1826), 
and  Life  of  Lord  Clive  (published  1836).  Three  of  his  brothers 
also  attained  knightliood  in  the  public  service.  See  The  Life 
of  Sir  J.  M.,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye  (2  vols.  Lond.  1856). 

Mal'dive  Islands  ('  thousand  isles  '),  a  group  of  coral  for- 
mation in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  340  miles  W.  of  Ceylon. 
They  are  fertile  in  various  kinds  of  palm  and  bread  fruit.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  Mahommedans  of  Malay  origin,  and  are 
estimated  at  200,000,  are  expert  sailors,  and  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade.  They  recognise  a  sultan,  who  lives  on  the  largest 
island,  called  Mahl,  and  is  tributary  to  the  government  of  Cey- 
lon. They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  kindness  to  shipwrecked 
mariners.  In  1875  the  exports  to  British  India,  excluding  Cey- 
lon, were  valued  at  ;^29, 562  ;  the  imports  at  ;^29,829. 

Mal'don,  a  river  port  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on 
the  Chelmer,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Colchester  by  rail.  It  has  two 
churches,  a  town-hall,  custom-house,  public-hall  (i860),  and 
manufactures  of  crystallised  salt,  silk  fabrics,  ropes,  sails,  farm 
implements,  &c.  The  value  of  exports  (1874)  was  ;^S7,096;  and 
151  vessels,  of  9521  tons,  belonged  to  the  port,  besides  371  fish- 
ing-boats. There  entered  (1875)  1876  vessels,  of  93,633  tons; 
cleared  1950,  of  86,049  tons.  M.  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment.   Pop.  (1871)  5586. 

MaleTjranclie,  Nicolas  de,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten 

children,  was  born  at  Paris,  August  6,  1638,  studied  philo- 
sophy at  the  College  of  La  Marche,  and  theology  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  entering  in  1660  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
Here  he  studied  Greek,  history,  and  Hebrew,  but  the  Traiti  de 
r Homme  of  Descartes  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  towards 
philosophy.  The  result  was  shown  in  his  Recherche  de  la  Verile 
(1674-75),  a  treatise  which  developed  the  idea  that  the  reason, 
absolutely  untrammelled,  is  the  principle  of  certainty,  that  di- 
vorced from  the  control  of  the  senses,  it  approaches  supreme 
truths,  that  it  sees  in  the  thought  of  God  the  primal  cause  of  phe- 
nomena, and  that  phenomena  themselves  carry  the  mark  of  their 
celestial  origin.  Theologians  accused  him  of  extravagance  and 
infidelity,  and  denied  that  a  doctrine  of  free-will  could  be  evolved 
from  his  philosophy.  As  an  answer  he  published  Traite  de  la. 
Nature  et  de  la  Grace  (1680),  which  roused  the  opposition  both 
of  Arnauld  and  Bossuet,  an  opposition  which  was  carried  on  in 
an  interchange  of  bitter  treatises  for  six  years.  In  1688,  M.  pub- 
lished the  Entretiens  sur  la  Aletafhysique  et  sur  la  Religion, 
'a  complete  resume'  of  all  his  doctrine  upon  the  soul  and  its 
union  with  the  body,  the  nature  of  ideas,  the  imperfection  of 
sense,  the  vision  in  God,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the  laws 
observed  in  the  regulations  of  soul  and  body.  On  account  of 
the  lucidity  and  elegance  of  his  style  he  is  ranked  among  the 
French  classics.    M.  died  at  the  Oratory  St.  Honore,  Paris, 
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13th  October  171 5.    See  Damiron,  Hisloire  de  la  Philosophic  du 
Dixseptieme  Steele. 
Male'sherbes,  Chretien,  Guillatune  de  Lamoignon 

de,  was  born  6th  December  1721  at  Paris,  received  his  educa- 
tion among  the  Jesuits,  was  returned  to  Parliament  3d  July  1 744, 
became  President  of  the  Court  of  Aids  (1750),  and  censor  of  the 
press.  He  boldly  denounced  to  the  king  the  character  of  the 
administration  under  which  the  poorer  classes  were  overloaded 
with  taxation.  At  the  same  time  the  leniency  and  generosity  of 
his  exercise  of  the  censorship  gave  greater  freedom  of  speech  to 
contemporary  writers  ;  and  to  his  exertions  are  greatly  due  the 
EncyclopMie.  M.  retired  at  the  royal  request  to  his  own  estates 
(1771),  was  recalled  (1774)  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  immediately 
began  working  at  a  scheme  of  fiscal  reform,  which  was  thwarted 
by  the  dismisbal  of  Turgot.  Once  more  returning  to  privacy  he 
remained  in  it  until  1 793,  when  he  volunteered  to  defend  the  king 
against  the  charges  of  the  Convention.  His  devoted  behaviour 
on  that  occasion  sealed  his  own  fate,  for  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  gaol  at  Port  Libre  (December  1793),  and  guillotined,  April 
22,  1794.  M.  was  brave,  wise,  and  learned,  besides  being  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  pioneers  of  freedom  during  the  period  in 
which  he  lived.    See  Sainte-Beuve's  Causeries  du  Lundi,  vol  ii. 

Itlalibran,  ]y[dme.  (Maria  Felicita),  daughter  of  Manuel 
Garcia  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Paris,  March  24,  1808.  Brought  to 
London  in  1816,  she  made  her  debut  there  as  Rosina  in  // 
Barbiere,  June  7,  1825.  Her  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  1825-27,  as  one  of  her  father's  operatic  troupe,  was 
the  means  of  introducing  the  Italian  opera  into  that  country. 
There  she  married  Eugene  Malibran,  a  merchant  ;  after  the  dis- 
solution of  this  marriage  she  became  the  wife  of  De  Bdriot,  the 
violinist,  at  Paris,  1836.  From  1827  to  her  death  at  Manchester, 
23d  September  1836,  she  commonly  spent  the  winter  in  Paris 
and  the  spring  in  England,  increasing  her  reputation  as  a  mag- 
nificent mezzo-soprano  singer  and  a  graceful  actress. 

Malig'nant  Pus'tule,  is  a  disease  which  has  liecn  long 
known  on  the  Continent,  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Lapland,  and  Italy,  but  its  occurrence  escaped  general  recog- 
nition in  this  country  till  1863,  when  Dr.  William  Budd 
showed  that  it  had  been  long  known  in  this  country  as  an 
Epizootic  (q.  v.),  causing  every  year  a  large  mortality  among 
English  live  stock.  Among  cattle  M.  P.  is  called  joint  tnur- 
rain,  black  quarter,  or  quarter  evil,  and  by  the  French,  charbon, 
quartier,  and  sang,  and  by  the  Germans  milzbrand.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  M.  P.  of  man.  with  the  charbon  ox  splenic  fever  of 
cattle  has  been  satisfactorily  proved ;  for  the  disease,  when 
contracted  by  man,  has  been  communicated  back  to  tlie 
animal  by  innoculation.  In  man  the  specific  poison  is  im- 
planted on  some  uncovered  part,  as  the  hands  or  face,  and 
produces,  in  the  first  instance,  a  redness  like  the  bite  of  a 
gnat.  This  is  followed  by  a  minute  vesicle,  and  a  peculiar  form 
of  gangrenous  inflammation  spreading  to  the  neighbouring 
tissues,  the  death  of  which  is  so  complete  that  sensation  is  en- 
tirely lost.  Crops  of  secondary  vesicles  form  around  the  erysipe- 
latous-like  areola  ;  the  lymphatics  become  inflamed  ;  the  breath 
fetid,  and  death  follows  amid  all  the  indications  of  septic  poison- 
ing. At  the  outset  the  disease  is  local,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
general  poisoning  ensues,  so  that  the  disease  is  amenable  to 
treatment  only  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease.  The  disease 
may  be  communicated  to  man  (l),  by  direct  innoculation,  as  in 
the  case  of  butchers,  farmers,  skinners,  and  drovers  ;  (2),  by 
contact  with  the  skin  or  the  hair  of  diseased  beasts  ;  (3),  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  while  affected  with  it,  or  by 
using  the  milk  or  butter  of  those  thus  affected  ;  and  (4),  by 
insects  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  bodies  or  carcases 
of  diseased  animals.  Dr.  Trousseau  states  that  in  two  factories 
in  Paris,  where  the  horse-hair  was  imported  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  which  only  six  or  eight  hands  were  employed, 
twenty  persons  died  in  ten  years  from  M.  P.  In  1876  there  was 
a  death  from  M.  P.  in  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  the  patient 
having  been  a  worker  in  a  hair  factory. 

Malig'nant  Tu'mours.    See  Cancer  and  Tumours. 

Malines,  the  French  name  for  Mechlin  (q.  v.). 

Malin'gering;   See  Feigning  of  Disease. 

Mall'ard  {Anas  boschas),  a  well-known  species  of  Anatidce 
or  ducks,  popularly  known  also  as  the  wild  duck.    The  male  is 


brilliant  or  metallic  green  on  the  head  and  neck,  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  being  encircled  with  a  collar  of  white.  The 
back  is  a  chestnut-brown,  and  the  remaining  tints  include  a 
grey  below  and  various  black  markings.  The  female  is  of  a 
sombre  brown  hue.  The  average  length  is  2  feet.  Tlie  nest  is 
made  of  grass,  and  is  lined  with  soft  down.  It  is  placed  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  eggs  are  large  and  white,  tinted 
with  green.  The  M.  arrives  in  this  country  in  October,  and  is 
snared  in  large  numbers  in  nets  and  by  decoys. 

Malleabil'ity,  the  property  vifhich  certain  kinds  of  matter 
possess  of  extending  under  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  It  is  thus 
opposed  to  brittleness,  and  is  a  property  almost  restricted  to 
metals.  The  most  malleable  of  known  substances  is  gold, 
which  can  be  beaten  out  to  leaves  only  yg^^Tyu  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  commoner  metals  rank  in  M.  as  follows: — 
Silver,  copper,  platinum,  iron,  aluminium,  tin,  zinc,  lead.  M. 
varies  with  temperature,  each  metal  having  a  particular  tempe- 
rature for  maximum  M. 

Malle'aceae,  a  group  of  Lamellibranchiate  Mollusca,  repre- 
sented by  the  Malleus  or  Hammer  Oyster  (q.  v.). 

Mall'et,  Paul  Henri,  historian  and  archjeologist,  was  born 
in  1730  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  Professor  of  History  in 
1760.  Subsequently,  on  account  of  his  researches,  pensions 
were  granted  him  by  friendly  princes.  He  died  in  his  native 
city,  February  8,  1807.  Besides  his  histories  of  Denmark, 
Hessen,  Brunswick,  Switzerland,  and  the  Hanseatic  League, 
M.  wrote  Introduction  a  I' Histoire  de  Daiiemarc,  translated  into 
English  by  Bishop  Percy  under  the  title  of  Northern  Antiquities 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1770),  a  work  of  great  merit  considering  the 
period  at  which  it  was  produced.  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
I.  A.  Blackwell  (Bohn.  1849). 

Mall'et,  originally  MaU'och,  David,  a  Scottish  litterateur, 
born  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  about  1700,  was  for  some  time  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  after  travelling  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  settled  in  London,  where  he  died,  21st 
April  1765.  He  wrote  several  plays,  Eurydice,  Mustapha,  the 
masque  of  Alfred  (in  conjunction  with  Thomson),  a  Life  of  Lord 
Bacon,  &c.,  but  is  now  only  remembered,  and  that  faintly,  for 
his  ballad  of  William  and  l\faigaret,  in  which  some  natural 
pathos  finds  expression  through  the  conventional  diction  of  the 
time.    M.  was  an  unscrupulous  pamphleteer. 

MaU'ow  {Malva)  is  the  genus  from  which  the  natural  order 
Malvacea  takes  its  name.  In  Maha  proper  there  are  sixteen 
species,  all  natives  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  ; 
and  adding  the  closely-allied  genera  of  the  marsh  M.  {Althcea) 
and  tree  M.  (Lavatera),  the  total  number  of  species  bearing  the 
name  of  M.  is  forty-six.  The  separation  of  the  three  genera  is 
founded  on  certain  differences  in  their  outer  floral  envelopes. 
Malva  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the  common  M.,  the  dwarf 
M.,  and  the  musk  M. — the  last-named  being  so  called  from  its 
slight  musk  odour.  The  common  M.  from  its  mucilaginous  pro- 
perty is  much  used  as  a  rustic  (and  quack)  medicine.  The 
dwarf  M.  is  grown  in  Egypt  as  a  pot  herb.  The  tree  M.  bears 
also  the  name  of  Bass  M.,  from  growing  on  the  Bass  Rock  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth — formerly  in  plenty,  now  sparsely. 

Mallow',  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater, 
I9j  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cork  by  rail,  has  a  court-house,  gaol, 
barracks,  county  infirmary,  and  a  mineral  spring,  the  hottest 
in  Ireland.  Brewing,  tanning,  and  salt-refining  are  the  chief 
industries.  M.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871) 
4165. 

Malmes'bury,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  on 
the  Avon,  12  miles  W.  of  Swindon,  has  breweries  and  tanneries, 
and  some  manufactures  of  ribbons  and  pillow-lace.  Its  chief 
interest  lies  in  its  buildings— the  ruined  Benedictine  abbey 
(founded,  according  to  William  of  M.,  before  the  year  670) 
the  abbey  church,  a  isth  c.  market-cross,  and  the  house  where 
Hobbes  the  philosopher  was  born.  M.  returns  one  member  to 
Parliament.    Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  (1871),  6879. 

Malmesbury,  James  Harris,  First  Earl  of,  an  English 
diplomatist,  son  of  James  Harris  (q.  v.)  the  philologist,  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  9th  April  1 746,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Leyden. 
He  was  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Madrid  in  1768,  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  1772-76,  at  St.  Petersburg,  1777-82,  at  the 
Hague,  1784-88,  and  again  at  Berlin,  1793-97.    At  the  last- 
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named  capital  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  subsidies,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales  {afterwards  George  IV.)  with  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick.  In  1 796-97  he  was  sent  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful mission  to  France  to  treat  for  peace.  In  1798  he  was 
created  Baron,  and  in  1 800  Earl  of  M.  From  his  retirement 
from  the  diplomatic  service  till  his  death  he  was  much  consulted 
by  statesmen  on  foreign  affairs.  He  died  November  21,  1820. 
Ilis  Diary  and  Correspondencr,  in  4  vols.,  a  most  valuable  woik 
for  historians,  was  published  by  his  grandson,  the  third  earl,  in 
1845. — The  Right  Hon.  James  Howard  Harris,  Third 
Earl,  was  born  in  London,  25th  March  1807,  and  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  was  elected  Conservative  member 
for  Wilton  in  1841,  but  succeeded  to  the  title  in  the  same  year. 
He  was  Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord  Derby,  1852  and  1858-59, 
and  Lord  Privy-Seal,  1866-68.  He  held  the  latter  office  also 
under  Mr.  Disraeli  from  1874  to  1876,  when  he  retired  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  his  policy  inclined  towards  alliance  with  the  French 
empire.  In  addition  to  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  already 
noticed,  he  has  published  The  First  Lord  Malmesbziry,  His 
Family  and  Friends  (2  vols.  1870). 

Malmesbiiry,  William  of,  an  English  historian,  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1095,  educated  at  O.xford,  took  orders,  and 
became  librarian  in  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury.  He  died  about 
1 143.  His  chief  work  is  Gesta  Regtivi  Anglorum,  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  by  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  (2  vols. 
1840).  It  begins  with  the  English  invasion,  and  comes  down  to 
the  year  1 143,  is  written  with  rhetorical  art  of  the  medieval 
sort,  but  at  the  same  time  shows  great  industry  and  a  critical 
spirit.  There  is  an  English  translation  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Library.  Other  works  of  M.'s  are  Histories  A^ovellci,  De  Gestis 
Fontificu)ii,  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,  Life  of  St.  Aldhelm. 

Mal'mo,  a  seaport  in  S.  W.  Sweden,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Sound,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lund  by  rail.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  canal,  has  some  fine  churches,  a  town-house,  and  a  palace 
(the  original  Malmoluis),  founded  in  1424,  now  a  prison.  There 
are  several  schools  and  hospitals.  The  trade  of  M.  is  extensive, 
and  tobacco,  wool,  gloves,  and  soap  are  manufactured.  In  1870, 
2482  vessels,  of  178,080  tons,  entered  the  port;  cleared  2311, 
of  142,470  tons.  Pop.  (1805)  4932  ;  (1876)  32,155.  Here  was 
concluded  the  seven  months'  armistice  of  August  26,  1848,  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Prussia. 

Malm'sey,  or  Malva'sia,  is  the  richest  and  most  charac- 
teristic variety  of  wine  produced  in  the  island  of  Madeira  (see 
Madeira  Wines).  It  has  been  cultivated  for  at  least  two  cen- 
turies. There  are  several  qualities  of  M.,  the  finest  being  the 
produce  of  a  very  limited  area  on  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  it  is 
reserved  for  the  royal  table  of  Portugal. 

Malone',  Edmund,  was  born  4tli  October  1741  at  Dublin, 
educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and  called  to  the 
bar  in  1 767.  Instead  of  practising,  he  went  to  London,  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  men  of  letters,  and  made  literature  his  pur- 
suit. In  1780  he  published  his  researches  upon  the  text  of  Shak- 
speare  ;  in  1790  appeared  7 he  Plays  and  Poems  of  W.  Shak- 
speare,  a  remarkably  careful  edition,  with  suggestive  notes,  and 
in  1797  he  edited  an  edition  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  posthumous 
works.  M.'s  sagacity  and  discrimination  were  shown  in  the 
detection  of  Chatterton's  Rowdey  forgeries,  and  the  Shakspearian 
forgeries  of  the  Irelands.  He  died  in  London,  25th  May  1812. 
See  Prior's  Life  of  E.  M.  (i860). 

Mal'ory,  Sir  Thomas,  the  compiler  of  The  Most  Ancient 
and  Famovs  History  of  the  Renowned  Prince  Arthvr,  of  whom 
we  only  know  that  he  was  a  knight,  and  that  he  completed  his 
work  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1469-70). 
Of  this  quaint  volume,  based  on  the  great  prose  romances  of 
Merlin,  Lancelot,  Trisuam,  the  Queste  du  St.  Graal,  and  the 
Mort  Artus,  seven  black-letter  editions  are  known  to  exist — 
Caxton's  (July  1485),  of  which  the  only  complete  copy  is  in  the 
Earl  of  Jersey's  library  at  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex  ;  two  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1498  and  1529)  ;  Copland's  (1557)  ;  two  by 
Thomas  East,  one  folio,  the  other  4to,  both  undated  ;  and  William 
Stansby's  (1634),  which  last  edition  has  been  reprinted  in 
Walker's  British  Classics  (2  vols.  1816),  by  Joseph  Haslewood 
(3  vols.  1816),  and  by  Thomas  Wright  (3  vols.  1866).  Of 
Caxton's  original  edition  a  reprint  appeared  in  1817,  edited  by 
Robert  Southey.  See  ARTHUR. 
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Malpighi,  Marcello,  a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist,  was 
born  at  Crevalcuore,  near  Bologna,  March  lo,  1628.  He  was 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Messina  succes- 
sively, and  in  1691  went  to  Rome  as  first  physician  to  Pope 
Innocent  XII.,  and  there  died  November  29,  1694.  His  chief 
discoveries  relate  to  the  anatomy  of  the  skin,  the  kidney,  and 
the  spleen,  certain  portions  of  which  are  now  known  by  his 
name.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works  upon  the  subjects  of  his 
research,  which  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
Opera  Omnia  (Lond.  l586).  His  Opera  Postlatma  (1697)  were 
edited  by  Regis  of  Montpellier,  and  his  Opera  Medica  et  Anto- 
mica  Varia  (1743)  by  Gravinelli. 

Malpighia'ceae  is  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  many  climbing  twiners,  consisting  of  about  600  species 
widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
the  greater  part  being  natives  of  America.  The  climbing  portion 
abound  in  Brazil,  interlacing  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  trailing 
over  the  rocky  places.  Several  species  belonging  to  the  order 
are  grown  in  hothouses  for  their  showy  flowers  and  creeping 
habit.  The  bark  of  some  species  of  Byrsonima  is  used  in  their 
native  countries  for  tanning  purposes,  also  for  snake  bites,  skin 
diseases,  &c.,  and  the  fruit  of  others,  as  also  of  the  Malpighia 
urens,  is  used  as  food.  See  Alcounoco,  and  Bardadoes 
Cherry. 

Malpighian  Bodies.    See  Kidney  and  Spleen, 

Mal'plaquet,  a  village  in  France,  department  of  Nord,  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  26  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Valenciennes,  where  the 
Austrians  and  English,  under  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough, 
defeated  the  French  under  Villars,  September  12,  1709. 

Mal'strdm  (Norw.  male,  '  grind,'  and  strom,  '  stream '),  or 
Mos'kostrom,  a  violent  current  in  Lofoten  (q.  v.),  between 
Mosko  and  Moskenseso,  which  is  often  described  as  a  terrible 
whirlpool,  but  is  only  dangerous  during  the  N.W.  winds  of 
autumn  and  winter.  Fifty  miles  S..S.E.,  the  yet  more  violent 
Saltstrom  between  Godo  and  Stromo  to  Salten  Fjord,  at  the 
spring- tides  raises  such  seas  as  bar  all  vessels  from  entering  the 
fjord. 

Malt  is  barley  or  any  other  grain  in  which  germination  has 
been  induced  for  the  purpose  of  partially  converting  its  starch 
into  sugar,  fitting  it  for  brewing  or  distilling.  The  process  of 
malting  is  described  in  detail  under  the  head  BEERand  IJrewing. 
During  the  year  1876,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  60,929,633  bushels 
of  M.  were  charged  with  duty,  amounting  to  /^8, 262, 746. 

Extract  of  M.,  prepared  by  concentrating  an  infusion  of  malt, 
enters  into  a  number  of  medicinal  preparations,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  valuable  dietetic  remedy  in  America. 

M.  refuse  consists  of  the  comings  or  rootlets  which  are  screened 
from  the  sprouted  M.,  and  of  brewer's  grains  or  draff,  names 
applied  to  the  M.  after  the  extraction  of  its  valuable  ii;rredients. 
These  waste  substances  are  useful  for  feeding  cattle. 

Mal'ta-,  a  British  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  58 
miles  S.  of  Sicily,  and  200  N.  by  E.  of  Tripoli.  Area,  142 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  145,604.  It  is  about  17  miles  long  and 
10  broad,  is  mainly  fonned  of  limestone,  and  has  cliffy  shores 
hollowed  by  the  sea  into  innumerable  caves  and  grottoes,  and 
fringed  by  many  islets  and  rocks.  Some  4  miles  N.W.  lies  the 
smaller  island  of  Gozzo  (q.  v.),  and  between  it  and  M.  is  Comino, 
separated  from  M.  by  the  Freghi  Rhede.  The  Ben-jemma  hills 
or  crags,  which  extend  across  the  island,  do  not  exceed  a  height 
of  590  feet,  and  the  surface  is  varied  by  parallel  valleys,  of  which 
the  most  extensive  is  Melleha.  A  shallow  surface-soil  is  well 
cultivated,  and  yields  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  wine  (resembling  that 
of  Spain),  oranges,  figs,  and  olives.  Other  products  are  aloes, 
salt,  soda,  marble,  alabaster,  building-stones,  &c.  There  are 
fine  mules,  asses,  and  goats,  and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  The 
climate  is  hot,  but  heahhy.  M.  is,  however,  chiefly  important 
as  a  military  and  naval  station  on  the  route  to  Egypt  and  India, 
and  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours  and  the  vast 
fortifications  around  the  capital,  Valetta  (q.  v.).  Medina,  ('the 
city'),  now  called  Citta  Vecchia,  the  former  capital  (pop.  7000), 
lies  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  still  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
a  palace  of  the  grand  masters  of  St.  John,  a  cathedral,  a  college, 
&c.  The  island  contains  numerous  small  towns  and  casals  or 
villages.  It  is  governed  by  the  commandant  of  the  garrison, 
aided  by  a  council  of  sixteen,  of  whom  eight  are  freely  elected- 
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and  eight  are  officials.  In  1874  the  revenue  waS;^i75,073,  and 
the  expenditure  ;^i6i,734.  At  the  beginning  of  1876  the  total 
effective  force  amounted  to  5 143  men,  and  the  cost  of  the  colony 
to  the  British  exchequer  (1873)  was  ^^306,433.  Since  1823  the 
language  of  business  has  been  mainly  English,  but  over  the  island 
both  Italian  and  a  corrupt  Arabic  mixed  vifith  words  from  various 
other  languages  are  spoken.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic. 

History. — At  a  very  early  period  the  island  was  probably  colon- 
ised by  the  Phoenicians.  Though  it  became  in  a  great  measure 
Hellenised,  there  is  no  trace  in  history  of  Melita  having  ever  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Long  a  Carthaginian  colony,  it 
was  ravaged  by  a  Roman  fleet,  B.C.  257,  and  surrendered  by 
Hamilcar,  son  of  Cisco,  to  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
War  (B.  C.  218).  In  sacred  history  it  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  A.  D. 
60.  The  name  first  appears  in  its  corrupted  form  of  Malta  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
M.  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  (454),  and  by  the  Goths  (494),  but 
was  recovered  by  Belisarius  in  533,  and  remained  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  empire  until  it  was  conquered  in  870  by  the  Arabs, 
who  called  it  Maltache.  The  Sicilian  Normans  seized  it  in  1090, 
and  it  subsequently  passed  to  the  German  emperor  by  marriage- 
contract,  was  taken  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  retained  by  the 
French  till  recovered  by  the  Emperor  Karl  V.,  who  gave  it  to 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  then  recently 
driven  by  the  Turks  from  Rhodes.  The  knights  strongly  forti- 
fied M.,  and  by  repeatedly  punishing  the  fierce  Barbary  pirates, 
provoked  the  Turks  to  assaults  of  M.  in  1557  and  1565.  In  the 
latter  siege,  the  fame  of  which  spread  throughout  Christendom, 
Sultan  Solyman  was  forced  to  re-embark  with  a  loss  of  over 
25,000  of  his  best  troops.  The  knights  and  Maltese  fought 
gallantly  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria  against  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 
in  1571.  Warring  incessantly  with  the  Moslem,  the  knights  held 
M.  till  Napoleon  made  himself  master  of  the  island  by  treachery 
in  1798.  It  was  captured  in  1800  by  the  English,  to  whom  it 
was  formally  ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  See  Boisgelin, 
Anciait  and  Modern  M.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1805)  ;  Bres,  Af.  Antica 
lllustrata  (Rome,  1816)  ;  Avalos,  Tableau  Historique,  Politique, 
Physique  et  Moral  de  Malte  {^s.^.  1830);  Tullack,  M.  under  the 
Phoenicians,  Knights,  and  English  (Lond.  1861)  ;  and  -'Vdam, 
Notes  of  a  Naturalist  (Edin.  1870). 

Malta,  Knights  of.    See  John,  Knights  of  St. 

Mal'te-Brun,  properly  Malthe  Konrad  Bruun,  a  famous 
geographer,  born  at  Thisted,  Jutland,  12th  August  1 775,  was 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  preferred  literature ;  studied  at 
Copenhagen,  ardently  advocated  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  banished  in  1800.  In  Paris  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  geography,  an  almost  unknown 
subject  then,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Voltaire's  calling  Copen- 
hagen a  city  in  Skaane.  For  several  years  he  was  joint  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  a  selection  of  his  contributions  was 
pubHshed  by  Nachet  (3  vols.  1828).  But  his  fame  rests  on  his 
geographical  works — Ceographie,  Matheniatique,  Physique  et 
Politique  (conjointly  with  Mentelle,  16  vols.  1803-5)  !  Tableau 
de  la  Pologne  (1808) ;  Annates  des  Voyages,  de  la  Ceographie,  et  de 
VHistoire  (24  vols.  1808-15) ;  Pricis  de  la  Ceographie  Universelle 
(8  vols.  1810-29)  ;  Traite  £le?nentaire  de  Ceographie  (2  vols. 
1830-31),  &c.  M.,  who  did  much  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Socike  de  Geographic,  died  14th  December  1826. — Victor- 
Adolphe  M. ,  his  son,  born  in  1816,  is  secretary  of  the 
SocUte  de  Ceographie  (since  1855),  and  the  author  of  many 
admirable  geographical  works. 

Maltese'  Cross,  a  cross  of  eight  points,  or patee  ('pawed,' 
from  Fr.  patte,  '  paw  '),  so  called  from  its  having  been  adopted 
by  the  knights  of  Malta.    See  John,  Knights  of  St. 

Maltese  Dog,  a  species  of  pet  dog,  covered  with  long  silky 
hair,  of  white  colour  and  beautiful  lustre.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Malta,  and  is  still  uncommon  enough  to  fetch  a 
very  high  price.  The  ears  are  long,  and  the  tail  curls  over 
the  back. 

Mal'thus,  Thomas  Robert,  an  English  economist,  was 
bom  at  Albury,  near  Guildford,  in  1 766.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
and  accomplished  man  of  studious  habits  ;  one  of  his  tutors  was 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  pugnacious  but  warm-hearted  correspon- 
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dent  of  Charles  Fox  and  Bishop  Watson.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  Cambridge,  M.  took  holy  orders,  but  his  clerical 
duties  did  not  interfere  with  his  studies.  He  travelled  through 
the  north  of  Europe  with  the  indefatigable  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  and  also  saw  France  and  Switzerland  during  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  In  1805  M.  became  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Haileybury  College,  where  he  taught  till  his  death,  29tli 
December  1834.  M.  received  no  preferment  in  the  Church, 
but  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  learned  societies 
in  Europe.  Pie  helped  to  found  the  extinct  Political  Economy 
Club  and  the  still  flourishing  Statistical  Society.  In  1798 
he  published  anonymously  the  first  sketch.  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population,  of  his  chief  work,  which  he  acknowledged 
and  greatly  extended  in  1803  and  again  in  1817.  It  proceeds 
on  the  assumptions  that  population  increases  in  a  geome- 
trical ratio,  or  that  every  generation  doubles  itself ;  and  that 
the  means  of  subsistence  cannot  increase  faster,  by  the  in- 
creased application  of  capital  and  skill,  than  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio.  As,  however,  population  depends  on  food,  its 
growth  is  restrained  by  the  want  of  it,  either  guarded  against 
or  actually  felt.  Hence  the  famous  positive  and  preventive 
checks  of — i.  moral  restraint,  2.  vice,  3.  misery  (including  star- 
vation and  disease).  Hume  had  already  discredited  the  '  popu- 
lousness  of  ancient  nations,'  and  the  subject  had  been  treated 
with  some  system  by  Rev.  Robert  Wallace  {Numbers  of  Man- 
kind in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  Edin.  1 758).  On  the  other 
hand,  Godwin  in  the  Inquirer,  andCondorcet  had  maintained  an 
indefinite  growth  of  the  human  race  ;  and  this  view  was  after- 
wards supported  by  Sadler,  Price,  Doubleday,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Carey  and  Senior.  It  has  lately  been  suggested  that 
procreation  should  be  artificially  prevented  (Proceedings  of 
British  Association,  Plymouth,  1877).  M.  also  published  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Econotny  (3  vols.  Lond.  1819—20  ;  new  ed. 
1836),  and  Definitions  in  Political  Economy  (Lond.  1827).  See 
Memoir  by  Bishop  Otter,  prefixed  to  the  1836  edition  of  the 
Priticiples  of  Political  Econotny. 

Mal'ton,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  N.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Derwent,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  York.  Its 
chief  buildings  are  the  Priory  Church,  now  (1878)  in  course  of 
restoration  at  the  expense  (^10,000)  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
Norman  church  of  St.  Michael,  restored  1859,  the  town-hall, 
corn-exchange,  and  assembly  rooms.  New  waterworks  were 
completed  in  1867.  Brewing,  tanning,  iron  and  brass  founding, 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  farm-implements,  are  the 
staple  industries.  M.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1871)  8168. 

Malu'rus,  and  Maltirine  Birds,  a  group  of  Incessores, 
found  in  Australia,  and  belonging  to  the  Dentiiostral  section  of 
the  order.  The  nostrils  are  open,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
rounded.  The  hinder  toe  has  a  strong  claw.  To  this  group 
belong  the  emeu  wrens  (Stiplturus)  and  the  blue  wren  {Alalu- 
rus),  &c. 

Malva'cese,  a  large  and  important  order  of  exogens  which 
numbers  about  700  species,  world-wide  in  their  distribution  ex- 
cepting the  very  cold  regions.  It  comprises  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
soft-wooded  trees,  with  entire  or  variously  divided  leaves  fur- 
nished with  stipules,  and  the  whole  plant  often  covered  with 
stellate  hairs.  Flowers  usually  axillary  or  in  spikes,  often  with 
a  double  calyx ;  sepals  three  to  five  or  more  ;  petals  five,  and 
twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  numerous,  united,  forming  a  tube. 
Pistils  one  to  three  or  more,  with  rayed  stigmas.  Fruit,  a  cap- 
sule, dry  or  pulpy,  with  the  seeds  involved  in  wool-like  hairs. 
Many  are  of  a  weedy  nature,  but  generally  have  pretty  flowers, 
and  others  are  favourite  garden  plants.  They  abound  in  mucil- 
age, and  are  not  known  to  possess  any  poisonous  qualities.  The 
bark  of  many  yields  textile  materials,  and  cotton  is  the  seed- 
covering  in  the  most  important  genus  of  the  order.  The  tree- 
mallow  has  lately  been  cultivated  in  the  N.  of  Scotland  for 
paper-making  purposes.  See  Abelmoschus,  Cotton,  Hibis- 
cus, Hollyhock,  Mallow,  Marsh-Mallow,  Sida,  and 
Urena. 

Mal'vern,  Great,  a  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Worcester 
by  rail.  Its  picturesque  vicinity,  sheltered  situation,  and  pure 
mineral  springs  have  made  it  a  resort  of  the  fashionable.  There 
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are  several  large  hydropathic  establishments,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  are  fine  promenade  gardens.  M.  Proprietary 
College  (founded  1865)  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  fa9ade  210 
feet  long,  and  a  central  tower  100  feet  high,  and  is  designed  to 
accommodate  600  boys.  Pop.  (1871)  5693.  Little  M.  is  a 
village  3  miles  to  the  S. 

M.  Hills,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Worcester  and  in  Hereford,  form 
part  of  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Severn  valley,  reach  a  height  of 
1396  feet,  and  afford  extensive  views  of  Wales. 

Malwa',  the  name  of  a  former  Mohammedan  kingdom  in 
India,  which  covered  the  plateau  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Bundelkund,  almost  co-extensive  with  the  present  Central  Indian 
Agency.  Pop.  241,000.  The  capital  was  at  Mandu.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  and  the  dis- 
persal of  the  Pindaree  marauders,  this  tract  was  pacified  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  181 7.  It  produces  the  famous  M.  opium  of 
commerce,  on  which  the  duty  is  levied  at  Bombay,  to  the  amount 
annually  of  more  than  ^^2, 000,000  sterling  on  40,000  chests. 
M.  is  the  home  of  the  Bheels,  a  wild  hill  tribe,  who  have  been 
converted  into  excellent  soldiers.  Under  the  W.  M.  Agency 
there  are  twenty-one  independent  chiefs,  or  ikakurs,  who  pay 
tribute  either  to  Scindiah  or  Holkar.  The  principal  is  the  Rajah 
of  Rutlam.  See  Darnall's  Chronological  and  Historical  Chart 
of  India  (Lond.  1877). 

Mamelukes  (Arab,  'slaves'),  the  name  given  to  the  soldiery 
by  which  the  sultans  formerly  governed  Egypt.  Their  origin 
dates  from  the  conquests  of  Genghis-Khan  (q.  v.).  That  mon- 
arch sold  12,000  of  his  captives,  mostly  Mingrelians  and  Tcher- 
kesses,  but  also  Turks  and  Kiptchaks,  to  Nejmeddin  Eyyub, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  formed  them  into  a  military  force.  Ever 
turbulent  and  rebellious,  in  1 25 1  they  murdered  the  Sultan 
Turan-Shah,  and  for  266  years  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  succession 
of  Mameluke  princes.  In  15 17  the  Mameluke  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  Selim  I.,  and  Egypt  was  henceforth  governed  by 
a  Turkish  pasha,  the  M.  continuing  to  rule  the  provinces  in  the 
subordinate  position  of  Beys.  The  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
power  in  the  l8th  c.  rekindled  their  ambition,  and  before  1 770 
Ali-Bey,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  had  made 
himself  wholly  independent  of  the  Porte.  The  M.  played  a 
prominent  and  patriotic  part  during  the  French  invasion  of 
1799,  but  in  181 1  they  were  massacred  to  a  man  by  Mehemet- 
Ali  (q.  v.). 

Mamia'ni,  Count  Terenzio  della  Revere,  was  born  at 
Pesaro,  in  the  States  of  the  Church  in  1802,  came  into  notice 
(1831)  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Romagna  against  the  temporal 
authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  took  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and 
poetry.  In  1833  appeared  his  Inni  Sacri,  in  1 836  his  Neu~>e 
Poesie,^t  latter  being  an  attempt  to  apply  to  the  Christian  legends 
the  method  of  Homeric  verse.  During  his  absence  from  Italy 
he  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  political  opportunities  afforded 
in  behalf  of  the  national  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  at  Paris 
lie  created  a  propagandist  society.  In  1 848  he  returned  to 
Rome,  became  a  member  of  the  moderate  Liberal  party,  and 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Cabinet.  His  moderation 
compelled  him  to  retire,  but  at  Turin  he  founded  the  Society  of 
the  Union  of  Italy,  going  back  to  Rome  to  become  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Galletti  Cabinet.  From  Genoa,  in  1859,  he  went 
to  the  Parliament  of  Turin,  and  became  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction (Jan.  i860),  ambassador  to  Greece  (March  1861), 
Italian  minister  at  Bern  (1865).  In  his  philosophical  works 
M.  strove  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  Christianity  with  the  last 
results  of  scientific  investigation.  In  1870  he  started  a  quarterly 
review.  La  Filosofia  delle  Sctiole  Italiane. 

Mammalia  (from  Lat.  mamma,  '  the  breast '),  a  class,  at 
once  the  highest  of  Vertebrates  and  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
represented  by  the  animals  familiarly  named  '  quadrupeds,' 
and  by  man.  Other  animals,  such  as  whales,  'sea-cows,' 
&c.,  are  included  in  this  type,  these  forms  being  mammals 
specially  adapted  for  an  aquatic  existence.  M.  may  be 
defined  as  a  class  characterised  by  having  two  occipital  con- 
dyles  ;  by  being  xvarm-blooded ;  by  having  a  four-cham- 
bered heart  and  non-nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles ;  a  body- 
covering  of  hairs;  and  rnammary  or  milk-glands,  by  the 
secretion  of  which  the  young  are  nourished  for  a  longer 
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or  shorter  period  after  birth.  The  general  consideration  of 
the  class  may  be  commenced  by  a  reference  to  the  body- 
covering.  Hairs  are  present  usually  in  a  very  perfect  degree, 
but  in  some  forms  (e.g.,  whales)  the  hairy  covering  may  be 
limited  to  a  few  hairs  surrounding  the  mouth,  while  in  such 
forms  as  the  Pangolins  (Manis)  horny  scales  cover  the  body,  and 
in  the  armadillos  bony  plates  exist.  The  hairy  covering  in 
others  [e.g.,  porcupines)  is  modified  to  form  strong  spines.  The 
internal  skeleton  varies  in  the  development  of  its  various  parts. 
Except  in  whales,  &c.,  the  great  regions  of  the  body  seen  in 
man  are  usually  to  be  recognised.  In  man  himself,  and  in  some 
monkeys  and  bats,  the  lowest  number  of  vertebrce  is  found.  In 
man,  seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar,  five  sacral,  and 
three  or  four  coccygeal  or  tail-vertebr£e  occur.  The  cervical 
vertebrae  rarely  exceed  seven  in  mammals.  Even  the  giraffe  has 
but  seven  in  its  elongated  neck  ;  the  manatee  and  one  of  the 
sloths  (Cholcepts)  have  six  only,  while  a  three-toed  sloth  has 
nine.  The  back  or  dorsal  segments  number  twelve  as  a  rule,  an 
armadillo  has  ten  only,  a  lemur  sixteen,  while  the  elephants 
have  twenty  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  two-toed  sloth  no  less 
than  twenty-four.  There  are  only  two  or  three  lumbar 
vertebrae  in  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna  ;  as  many  as 
twenty-four  exist  in  dolphins,  but  some  of  the  so-called 
dorsal  vertebrae  may  belong  to  the  tail.  The  tail  varies 
greatly  in  length.  Thirty-three  vertebrae  exist  in  this  part 
in  the  long-tailed  spider  monkeys ;  in  the  bats,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  two  may  be  developed.  The  ribs  correspond 
in  number  with  the  dorsal  or  back-vertebrae.  Twenty- 
four  pairs  of  ribs  exist  in  the  two-toed  slolh,  and  in  some 
whales,  on  the  contrary,  only  nine  pairs  are  found.  The  skull 
is  joined  to  the  spine  by  means  of  two  condyles  in  mammals ; 
birds  and  reptiles  have  one  condyle  only.  And  while  in 
llie  latter  animals  the  lower  jaw  is  of  compound  nature,  and 
articulates  with  the  skull  by  means  of  a  quadrate  bone,  in 
M.  the  lower  jaw  is  always  of  simple  nature,  and  articu- 
lates directly,  and  of  itself  with  the  skull.  The  limbs  of  mam- 
mals are  usually  four  in  number,  but  (as  in  sea-cows  and  whales) 
only  two  fore  limbs  may  exist  in  the  form  of  swimming-paddles, 
whilst  all  four  limbs  are  developed  as  swimming  organs  in  seals 
and  walruses.  The  bone  known  as  the  coracoid  bone,  in  all 
mammals  except  the  Ornithorhynchus,  is  a  mere  process 
of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  In  the  Ornithorhynchus  the 
coracoid  bone  is  distmct  and  bird-like,  and  forms  the  chief 
support  of  the  fore  limb.  The  teeth  of  mammals  usually 
number  four  distinct  kinds,  incisors,  canines,  molars,  and 
premolars,  but  great  variations  (noticed  in  the  articles  relating 
to  the  various  mammalian  orders)  exist  in  the  form,  structure, 
and  arrangement  of  the^e  organs.  The  great  armadillo  pos- 
sesses no  less  than  ninety  ;  while  over  200  are  found  in  the  dol- 
phins. Certain  teeth,  such  as  the  incisors  of  elephants  and 
Rodents,  grow  throughout  life,  and  form  the  tusks  of  these 
animals,  while  the  canines  of  the  walruses  are  similarly  enlarged. 
Usually  two  sets  of  teeth  are  developed,  but,  as  in  dolphins  and 
Edentata,  one  set  only  may  be  developed.  The  Guinea-pigs 
shed  their  milk  teeth  before  birth.  The  thorax  or  chest  of 
M.  is  completely  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  mid- 
riff or  diapliragm,  and  the  lungs  never  exhibit  the  open  struc- 
ture seen  in  birds.  The  stomach  is  usually  simple,  but  may 
be  of  complex  character,  as  in  Kuminantia  (q,  v.)  or  as  seen  in 
the  pig,  in  kangaroos,  &c.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  non-nuc- 
leated, i.e.,  do  not,  as  in  reptiles  and  birds,  possess  a  central 
nucleus  or  particle.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  M.  are  of  circular 
shape,  those  of  the  camels,  however,  being  elliptical  in  form.  The 
mamviary  or  milk-glands  number  two  in  man  and  apes,  and  are 
placed  on  the  chest  {pectoral  mammce).  In  whales  there  are  also 
two  mammae,  but  these  are  inguinal  in  position,  i.e.,  are  situated 
in  the  groin.  In  elephants,  sloths,  and  sea-cows,  two  pectoral 
mamma;  are  found  as  in  man.  The  Insectivorous  Tanrecs  have 
no  fewer  than  twenty-two  milk-glands.  These  glands  unite  to 
form  the  udder  in  Ruminants.  The  nipples  of  the  glands  rarely 
exist  in  an  odd  number,  but  some  opossums  exemplify  this  condi- 
tion. The  structure  of  the  mammary  gland  is  alluded  to  in  the 
article  Breast  (q.  v.).  The  classification  of  M.  forms  a  subject 
of  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  different  features  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  selected  as  a  basis  for  arranging  these  animals. 
Owen  has,  for  example,  arranged  the  mammals  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  brain,  but  this 
'cerebral  classification'  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  pre- 
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Bumably  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  brain- characters 
of  any  given  series  of  these  animals  : — 


Divisiftns. 
I.  Lyencephala  (q.  V.) 
'smooth-brained '). 

II.  LlSSENCEPHALA(q.V.) 

('smooth  or  even- 
larained '). 

III. 


Orders. 

Monotremata  and  Marsupi- 
alia. 

Insectivora,  Edentata,  Roden- 
iia,  Cheiroptera. 

Quadrumana,  Uitgulata,r ro- 
boscidea,  Carmvora,  Ceta- 
cea.  Sirenia. 


Gyrencephala 
('  convoluted-brains '). 

IV.  Archencephala  I 

(arch    or     '  dome-  <  Bimana  {Alan). 

Israined ').  ( 
The  system  of  Mammalian  arrangement  depending  on  the 
feet  and  teeth  is  also  defective  in  many  respects,  although  form- 
ing perhaps  the  most  readily  understood  of  all  the  classifica- 
tions of  this  group  ;  but  probably  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment is  that  founded,  according  to  De  Blainville's  system,  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  female  reproductive  organs,  and  on  the 
character  of  the  Placenta  (q.  v.)  in  the  various  groups.  Thus  we 
may  divide  all  M.  into  those  (Implacentalia)  which  do  not 
possess  a  placenta,  and  those  (Placentalia)  in  which  that  struc- 
ture is  developed  during  the  process  of  gestation.  The  form 
and  nature  of  the  placenta  serve  to  further  subdivide  the  group. 
Thus  when  the  placenta  is  cast  off  at  birth,  it  is  then  said  to 
be  deciduate,  and  M.  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  of  development 
are  said  to  be  deciduate  M.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  little  or  no  substance,  either  of  the  mother  or  young  cast  off, 
the  placenta  is  said  to  be  non-deciduate.  A  placenta  such  as 
occurs  in  man,  apes,  rodents,  &c.,  and  which  presents  a  rounded 
cake-like  shape  is  named  discoid.  That  found  in  Carnivora 
and  elephants,  and  which  assumes  a  rounded  form,  is  termed 
zonary;  while  other  forms  give  rise  to  the  names  diffuse  (pig, 
horse,  whale),  coiyledonary,  &c.  (See  PLACENTA.)  The  terms 
Implacental  and  Placental,  applied  to  those  mammals  in  which 
the  young  are  not  or  are  connected  before  birth  with  the  mother 
by  means  of  a  placenta,  have  been  related  by  De  Blainville  to 
peculiarities  in  the  female  reproductive  organs.  Thus  in  the 
lowest  M.,  in  which  no  placenta  occurs,  the  female  generative 
organs  are  bird-like  in  disposition.  Hence  arises  the  term  Orni- 
thodelphia.  In  the  kangaroos  and  their  allies  the  uterus  or 
womb  is  double,  and  such  forms  are  named  Didelphia,  while 
the  highest  or  Placental  Mammals  are  named  Monodelphia  from 
the  fact  that  the  uterus  is  single.  The  following  table  gives  the 
classification  of  the  mammals,  according  to  the  systems  just 
noticed.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  orders  will  be 
found  under  such  headings  as  Marsupialia,  Monotremata,  Car- 
nivora, Proboscidea,  &c. ;  while  the  more  prominent  species  of 
M.  are  described  in  separate  articles,  e.g..  Elephant,  Lion, 
Hyrax,  Si.oth,  &c. 


Divisions. 


I. 


Sections. 
A.  Ornithodelphia 


Implacentalia.x  B.  Didelphia. 


II. 

Placentalia. 


C.  Monodelphia. 


Orders. 
Monotremata.     Ex.  Orni- 
thorhynchus  and  Echid- 


Marsufialia.  Ex.  Kanga- 
roo, opossum,  wombat, 
&c. 

Edentata.    Ex.  Sloths,  ar- 
madillos, ant-eaters. 
4  Sirettia.  Ex.  Manatee  and 
dugong. 

5.  Cetncea.   Ex.  Whales,  dol- 

phins, &c. 

6.  Ungttlata.  Ex.  Hippopota- 

mus,allruminants,  horses, 
tapir,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

7.  Hyracoidea.     Ex.  Hyrax, 

the  'cony'of  Scripture. 

8.  Proboscidea.  Ex.  Elephant. 
Q.  Carnivora.  Ex.  Lion,  dog, 

bear,  &c 

10.  Rodentia.  Ex.  Rat,  beaver, 

squirrel,  &c. 

11.  Insectivora.      Ex.  Moles, 

shrew,  hedgehog. 

12.  Cheiroptera.  Bats. 

I  13.  Primates.  Man  and  apes. 


Mamm'ary  Gland.    See  Breast. 

Mammary  Gland,  Diseases  of.  The  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  M.  G.  occur  most  frequently  after  delivery,  or  during 
lactation,  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 


organ  for  the  formation  of  milk,  or  from  some  obstruction  in  tlie 
lacteal  tubes.  Inflammation  of  the  mamma  may  be  excited  by 
external  injury,  or  cold,  but  it  most  frequently  arises  from  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  the  secretion  within  the  lactiferous  ducts. 
It  generally  spreads  rapidly  and  involves  a  great  part  of  the  organ, 
terminating  in  the  formation  of  abscess.  It  usually  commences 
with  rigors,  fever,  and  shooting  pains  increased  by  pressure.  A 
hard  and  painful  tumour,  often  deep-seated,  may  be  felt,  and  as 
the  swelling  becomes  more  diffused  the  skin  becomes  dusky-red, 
hot,  and  shining.  Treatment: — At  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
the  local  application  of  warm  vinegar,  persevered  with  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  the  most  certain  as  well  as  the  most  comforting 
means  that  can  be  used.  If  there  be  no  abatement  of  pain  or 
intumescence,  leeches  should  then  be  applied  around  but  not 
over  the  indurated  nodule.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  points  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  surface  it  should  be  opened.  From  the 
very  commencement,  the  M.  G.  should  be  supported,  and  the 
arm  on  the  affected  side  should  rest  in  a  sling.  Excoriated 
nipples  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  mammary  abscess,  from 
the  child  not  being  applied  to  the  breast  owing  to  the  pain 
which  it  occasions.  Ulcerations  generally  commence  in  the  form 
of  a  chap,  the  surrounding  skin  being  rubbed  off  by  the  action 
of  the  child's  mouth.  Treatment: — Astringent  lotions  of  alum 
or  borax  dissolved  in  rose  water  or  almond  mixture,  or,  better 
still,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  weak 
solution,  shouldbeappliedby  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  care  being  taken 
that  the  nipple  is  well  cleansed  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  suck. 
The  applications  may  cause  temporary  pain,  but  the  cure  will  be 
more  certain  and  rapid.  Whenever  the  child  is  taken  from  the 
breast  the  nipple  should  be  covered  by  a  metal  shield  to  be  con- 
stantly worn.  The  M.  G.  is  liable  to  numerous  diseases  to 
which  glands  are  subject.  See  Diseases  of  Glands,  Cancer, 
Cysts,  Tumours,  and  Inflammation. 

Mamm'ee  Apple,  or  S.  American  Apricot,  is  the  highly 
esteemed  fruit  of  a  large  tree  named  Mamea  Americana,  a  native 
of  the  W.  Indies  and  of  tropical  America,  but  now  cultivated 
and  almost  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and  the  fleshy  or  edible 
portion  is  yellow,  with  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  It  is  eaten 
plain  or  in  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  is  made  into  a  preserve. 
The  seeds  are  very  bitter. 

Mamrn'oth.  (Slav,  mdmant,  from  Tartar  mama,  'the  earth'), 
or  Elephas  primigenius,  an  extinct  species  of  elephants  which  in 
the  Tertiary  period  existed  in  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  where  its 
colossal  tusks  (Siberian  ivory)  of  5  feet  long  are  often  found  in 
great  numbers.  Remains  of  this  animal,  revealed  by  the  thaw- 
ing of  the  ice  in  which  for  thousands  of  years  they  have  been  im- 
bedded, show  that  they  had  a  covering  of  hair  which  on  the  neck 
formed  a  sort  of  mane,  and  lived  on  the  branches  of  acicuiar- 
leaved  trees. 

Mammoth  Caves,  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  situated  in 
Kentucky,  U.S.,  80  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Louisville,  and  10  from  the 
railway.  Formed  in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  by  the 
action  of  water,  they  extend  over  an  area  of  6000  sq.  miles  in 
Kentucky,  besides  part  of  Indiana  and  Tennessee.  In  the  county 
of  Edmonston  alone  there  are  500  mouths  of  vast,  beautiful,  but 
little  explored  caves.  The  Mammoth  Cave  proper  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Green  River,  200  feet  above  which  is  the  entrance. 
The  river  penetrates  the  caves,  and  is  here  called  the  Echo  River. 
Though  the  cave  contains  much  beautiful  incrustation,  its  most 
imposing  effects  are  due  to  the  great  size  of  the  various  halls,  and 
the  majestic  dignity  of  its  domes.  It  has  been  explored  for  10 
miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  70  feet  to  a  mere  fissure.  The 
earth  is  rich  in  nitre,  and  there  are  twenty  species  of  cavern- 
animals,  including  three  species  of  blind  fish,  a  blind  cray-fish, 
rats,  bats,  &c.  The  temperature  is  uniformly  59°  F.,  and  the 
nitrous  air,  deliciously  clear  and  pure,  is  beneficial  in  cases  of 
consumption  and  asthma.  See  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  for  1877. 

Man.  The  different  races  of  men  and  their  distinguishing 
characters  having  been  considered  under  the  head  of  Ethno- 
logy, it  remains  in  the  present  article  to  point  out  some  of  the 
chief  features  through  the  possession  of  which  man  assumes  the 
highest  place  in  the  animal  series.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
regarded  from  an  anatomical  or  structural  aspect,  there  are  no 
features  which  specially  separate  man  from  the  highest  apes  or 
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from  quadrumana  at  large.  His  body  is  built  upon  the  type 
common  to  all  vertebrata,  while  he  shares  the  more  special 
stucture  of  the  quadrumana,  and  is  linked  to  them  by  struc- 
tural bonds  of  the  closest  possible  kind.  At  the  same  time  M. 
may  be  regarded  as  presenting  us  with  the  highest  development 
or  extreme  of  animal  structure.  He  exhibits  certain  features 
utterly  wanting  even  in  the  highest  apes,  and  must  therefore  be 
ranked  as  a  genus  of  animals  widely  different  from  the  genera  of 
quadrumana  most  nearly  allied  to  him.  The  consideration  of 
man's  psychical  or  mental  attributes  is  a  totally  different 
matter.  Here  no  parallelism  is  permissible  or  possible  between 
the  brute  and  human  type.  Community  of  instincts  undoubtedly 
does  exist  between  these  types,  but  the  differences  are  cer- 
tainly those  of  kind  as  well  of  degree.  M.  differs  thus  from  all 
lower  forms  in  the  extreme  development  of  consciousness,  or  the 
power  of  knowing  'self,'  and  of  accounting  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  for  his  actions.  It  is  this  particular  development  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  M.'s  mental  state  from  that  of  Inslmct 
(q.  v.),  and  which  places  him,  regarded  from  a  mental  stand- 
point, at  once  and  for  ever  above  the  entire  animal  creation. 
As  regards  the  chief  differences  which  are  perceptible  between 
M.'s  structure  and  that  of  the  apes,  we  may  justly  note  his 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  erect  posture.  No  ape  can  assume  an 
erect  position  for  any  length  of  time,  and  a  semi-erect  posture  is 
the  nearest  approach  which  many  quadnimana  can  make  to 
man's  position.  The  curves  of  the  human  spine  ;  the  graduated 
form  of  the  spinal  column  itself,  wliich  tapers  from  base  to 
apex  ;  the  broad  pelvis  and  sacrum,  and  the  consequent  wide 
separation  of  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  constitute  several 
characters  of  man's  structure,  adapted  specially  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  erect  posture.  Tlie  manner  in  wliich  the  human 
skull  viseX  on  the  spine,  and  the  conformation  of  the  skull  itself, 
also  form  characters  of  distinctive  importance  in  M.'s  economy. 
Aline  marking  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  skull  of  M.  would  pass 
between  the  occipital  condyles  or  processes  whereby  the  skull  is 
joined  to  the  spine.  The  cranium  of  M.  is  evenly  balanced  on 
the  spine,  and  is  thus  kept  in  position  without  any  considerable 
muscular  effort  requiring  to  be  exerted.  Tiie  hinder  portion  of 
the  skull  is  occupied  by  dense  brain- matter,  and  the  weight  of 
this  portion  is  counterbalanced  by  the  larger  front  portion 
which  includes  the  face.  The  bones  of  the  human  face  do  not 
project  beyond  the  cranial  or  brain  cavity,  but  are  situated 
below  the  brain  ;  the  face  underlying  the  brain  in  fact.  A  glance 
at  the  extreme  prolongation  of  the  facial  bones  in  even  the 
highest  apes  will  show  the  vast  differences  which  exist  in  this 
respect  between  M.  and  his  nearest  allies.  The  presence  of  a 
well-defined  chin  is  a  very  striking  character  of  M.  ;  and  this 
character  is  most  apparent  in  the  highest  races  of  mankind. 
The  jaws  of  M.  are  of  proportionally  small  size,  as  compared 
with  his  cranium  ;  while  his  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  continuous 
series— a  feature  exhibited  by  no  other  animal  save  a  Lemur 
(q.  V.)  Tarsins,  a  form  which  in  other  respects  is  far  removed 
from  the  human  type.  The  highest  apes  have  hands  which  are 
clumsy  organs  when  compared  with  those  of  M. ;  the  human 
thumb  being  larger  in  proportion  to  the  hand  generally  than 
that  of  any  ape,  and  being  also  endowed  with  a  greater  mobility 
and  power  of  opposing  itself  to  the  other  fingers  than  is  found 
in  any  of  the  quadrumana.  The  thigh  of  M.  is  of  great  relative 
length,  and  his  arms  reach  only  to  the  middle  of  the  ihigh — these 
proportions  being  greatly  exceeded  in  some  apes  (e.g.,  Gibbons). 
M.  is  a  \.x\Ay plantigrade  mammal,  i.e.,  he  applies  the  whole  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  ground  in  walking.  M.'s  foot  is  arched  from 
side  to  side  and  from  behind  forwards,  whilst  the  development 
of  the  heel  and  the  placing  of  the  heel  firmly  on  the  ground  are 
human  characters  of  especial  value.  In  respect  of  the  large 
relative  size,  and  proportional  development  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  M.  exhibits  differences  from  the 
highest  apes.  As  regards  M.'s  relationship  with  the  anthropoid 
or  M.-like  apes,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  human  structure,  so 
to  speak,  is  not  an  improved  variety  of  the  structure  of  any  one 
ape,  but  a  concentration  of  the  characters  of  all  the  higher  quad- 
rumana. Thus  the  gorilla  is  most  M.-like  in  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  in  its  pelvis,  in  the  development  of  the  heel,  in  the 
absolute  capacity  of  the  brain-cavity,  in  the  proportions  of  the 
leg  to  the  foot,  and  of  the  foot  to  the  hand.  But  this  ape  has 
thirteen  dorsal  vertebrre  and  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  only  four 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  has  the  teeth  broken  up  into  a  discontinu- 
ous series.    Occasionally  in  M.  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs  m.ay  be 


developed.  The  orangs,  of  all  apes,  approach  most  nearly  to 
M.  in  the  number  of  ribs,  and  in  the  form  of  the  cerebrum  or 
brain-proper.  The  chimpanzees  are  most  human  in  the  shape 
of  the  skull,  especially  in  early  life,  and  in  the  length  of  the  arms 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  antiquity  of  M.  is  a  subject  regarding  which  very  diverse 
opinions  exist.  Much  that  is  speculative,  and  little  that  is  cer- 
tain, is  known.  Whatever  be  the  duration  or  length  of  the 
period  which  geology  with  its  relative  chronology  may  attach  to 
the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Post-Tertiary  Period,  the 
question  of  M.'s  antiquity  must  stand  or  fall  thereby.  It  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  M.  existed  in  that  period  ;  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  speculation  as  to  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  prevalence  of  Post-Tertiary  conditions. 

Man,  Isle  of,  an  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  equidistant 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  being  27  miles  W.S.W. 
of  St.  Bees'  Head  in  Cumberland,  16  S.  of  Burrow  Head  in 
Wigtown,  and  27  W.  of  Strangford  Lough  in  Down.  It  is  31 
miles  long,  by  from  8  to  13  wide,  has  an  area  of  209  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  (1S71)  of  53,763.  The  Calf  of  M.,  a  precipitous 
island  lying  3  miles  .S.  of  the  south-western  extremity,  has  an 
area  of  620  acres.  The  I.  of  M.  itself  is  traversed  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  by  a  ridge  of  mica-slate  hiHs,  which  in  Snaefell 
(Scand.  'snow  mountain')  and  North  Barrule  (Celt,  'top  of  an 
apple')  attain  a  respective  elevation  of  2004  and  1804  feet,  and 
in  which  the  Sulby,  Neb,  Douglas,  and  other  streams  take  their 
rise.  The  general  formation  is  .slate  resting  on  granite,  passing 
on  the  coast  into  grauwacke,  and  the  chief  minerals  are  lead  and 
copper  ore.  The  Foxdale  mines  yield  annually  1500  tons  of 
galena;  the  Laxey  mines,  1600  tons  of  galena,  1500  of  copper 
ore,  and  5000  of  blende  ore.  Limestone,  slate,  clay-slate,  and 
sandstone  are  also  raised.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  witli 
a  mean  winter  temperature  of  41°  F.  ;  and  the  soil— a  light  sand 
resting  on  grauwacke  or  clay-slate — yields  good  crops  of  oats, 
turnips,  and  artificial  grasses.  The  native  horses  resemble  the 
Welsh  ponies  ;  the  sheep,  the  Southdown  breed  ;  and  the  cattle 
have  been  much  improved  by  Ayrshire  and  short-horn  crossings. 
There  are  no  reptiles,  the  Manx  puffin  is  extinct,  but  grouse, 
partridges,  and  snipes  are  plentiful.  The  tailless  cat  of  the 
island  is  well  known.  The  herring  and  deep-sea  cod  fisheries 
are  the  staple  industry,  the  latter — from  June  to  October — em- 
ploying from  three  to  four  hundred  boat«,  and  yielding  average 
returns  of  ;^70,ooo  per  annum.  There  are  also  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linen,  canvas,  ropes,  sailcloth,  &c.,  and  breweries,  paper- 
mills,  and  tanneries.  The  customs'  duties  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1875,  amounted  10^42,346.  Castletown  (the  capital), 
Douglas,  Ramsey,  and  Peel  are  the  chief  towns.  The  Man.x 
dialed,  belonging  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  family  of 
languages,  is  fast  dying  out ;  but  the  island  still  retains  its 
special  governor,  a  council  of  eight  members,  and  the  '  House  of 
Keys  '  with  twenty-four  members,  the  two  together  constituting 
the  'Court  of  Tynwald '  (Scand.  thing,  'assembly,'  and  vUllr, 
'plain '),  which  meets  every  July  5th  at  Tynwald  Mount,  a  circular 
barrow,  2j  miles  E.  of  Peel  ;  and  no  Acts  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment extend,  without  special  provision,  to  the  I.  of  M.  The 
bishopric  of  M.  (founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  St.  Patrick, 
in  444)  was  iinited  to  that  of  the  Hebrides  (Norse,  Sudreyjar, 
'  Southern  Isles')  in  the  nth  c,  the  two  remaining  dependent 
on  the  Norwegian  Archbishop  of  Trondhjem  till  1334.  Hence 
the  bishop  is  still  styled  '  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  I\L'  He  sits  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  has  no  vote.  The  Anglican  is  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  the  tithes  were  commuted  by  an  Act  of  Tyn- 
wald (1839)  for;^5050.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
I.  of  M.  (Celt,  man,  '  a  district  ; '  the  Monapia  of  Pliny).  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  ruled  by  a  Welsh  dynasty  from  a.d.  517 
to  913,  and  was  certainly  held  by  a  succession  of  Norwegian 
jarls — twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  local  names  are  still  Norse — 
until  1264,  when  Magnus  ceded  it,  along  with  the  Western  Isles, 
to  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland.  During  the  wars  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol  it  was  occupied  by  Edward  I.,  and  in  1344  William 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  crowned  King  of  Man.  From 
him  it  passed  successively,  by  sale  or  grant,  to  Sir  William  le 
Scroop  (1393),  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland  (1399), 
and  Sir  John  Stanley  (1403),  whose  great-grandson,  Thomas, 
was  created  Earl  of  Derby  (q.  v.)  in  1485.  The  island  was  held 
by  Fairfax  for  the  Parliament  (1651-60),  and  on  the  death  of 
James,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Derby  (1736),  it  passed  to  James, 
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second  Duke  of  Athole,  a  descendant  of  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  seventh  earl.  To  check  the  contraband  trade,  which,  it  was 
estimated,  involved  an  annual  loss  to  the  revenue  of  ;f 3  50,000, 
the  British  Government  purchased  in  1765  the  sovereignty  of  M. 
for  £'jo,ooo,  and  in  1825  the  manorial  rights,  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  &c.,  for  ;f4i6,il4.  See  Sacheverell's  History  of  the 
I.  of  M.,  edited  by  J.  G.  Gumming  (Douglas,  1859). 

Manaar',  an  island  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  forming  the 
E.  link  of  the  chain  called  Adam's  Bridge,  which  stretches  from 
Ceylon  to  India  across  Palk  Strait.  It  is  unhealthy,  and  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  persons  of  mixed  Portuguese  descent.  M.  has 
given  name  to  the  Gulf  which  indents  the  opposite  coast  of 
India  N.E.  from  Cape  Comorin. 

Manaca',  a  Brazilian  name  for  Franciscea  uniflora,  a  shrub 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Scroplmlariacece.  The  root,  and  to 
a  less  extent  the  leaves,  are  used  in  IJrazil  in  syphilitic  complaints. 
It  is  bitter,  purgative,  emetic,  and  in  large  doses  poisonous. 

Manacor',  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  30 
miles  E.  of  Palma,  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  brandy,  verdi- 
gris, &c.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

Manag'ua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Leon.  It  has  a  central 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  coffee  plantations.  Pop.  6500. 

Manass'eh.  (Heb.  'causing  to  forget,'  Gen.  xli.  51)  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  and  was 
counted  one  of  the  twelve  tribal  heads  of  the  Israelites.  Tlie 
territory  of  the  tribe,  which  numbered  at  the  Exodus  32,200 
(Num.  i.  35),  and  at  the  next  census  52,700  (xxvi.  34),  was 
situated  partly  on  the  E.  of  the  upper  Jordan  and  partly  on  the 
W.,  between  Ephraim  on  the  S.  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  N. — 
M.,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Hezekiah 
in  697  B.C.  His  reign  lasted  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
prince  of  the  house  of  David,  and  is  distinguished  for  nothing 
better  than  the  restoration  of  the  heathen  worship,  with  all  its 
abominations,  which  had  been  abolished  by  his  father. 

Manatee'  {I\Ta7iatus),  an  aquatic  member  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia (q.  v.),  formerly  included  with  the  whales  and  dolphins. 


Src,  in  the  order  Cefacea  (q.  v.),  but  now  with  another  animal, 
the  Dugong  (q.  v.),  forming  the  order  Sirenia  (q.  v.),  which 
is  distinguished  by  several  well-marked  characters  from  the 
Cetacea.  The  genus  Manatus  is  represented  by  several  species, 
of  which  the  M.  Americanus  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  N. 
America,  and  the  M.  Senegahnsis  of  African  coasts  are  the  two 
most  familiar.  The  names  'lamantin'  and  'sea-cow'  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  M.  The  body  is  fish-like  and  is  ter- 
minated by  a  horizontal  tail-fin.  Only  six  neck  vertebrK  are 
developed.  The  nostrils  are  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-developed 
snout,  and  can  be  closed  at  will.  There  are  no  external  ears, 
and  the  body  is  but  sparsely  covered  with  bristles.  Two  upper 
incisors  and  eight  molars  in  each  side  of  each  jaw  constitute  the 
entire  armament  of  teeth,  the  incisors  being  small  and  falling  out 
in  early  life.  The  milk  glands  or  mammse  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  situated  on  the  breast.  The  fore-limbs  alone  are  de- 
veloped, a  rudimentary  pelvis  being  present.  The  M.  frequents 
estuaries  and  shallow  coasts,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  matters. 
The  average  length  is  8  feet. 

Manch,  or  Maunch.  (Fr.  manche,  from  Lat.  manica,  'a  long 
sleeve  '),  in  Heraldry,  represents  a  lady's  sleeve  with  long  hang- 
ing ends,  which  was  worn  in  England  under  Henry  I. 

Manclia,  La,  part  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of  New  Cas- 
tile (see  Castile),  included  in  the  modem  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  is  world-famed  as  the  home  of  Don  Quixote. 

IMCanche,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  is  bounded 
N.N.E.  and  W.  by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by  Calvados  and 
Orne,  and  S.  by  Mayenne  and  Ille-et-Vilaine.    Area,  2289  sq. 


miles;  pop.  (1872)  544,776.  A  range  of  hilh,  culminating  in 
the  Signal-de-l'Hermitage  (1027  feet),  intersects  tlie  department 
from  S.  to  N.,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  Vire  (50  miles), 
and  several  other  streams.  The  Channel  Islands  lie  off  the 
coast,  which  is  also  fringed  by  Mont  St.  Michel,  Cliausey, 
D'Aurigny,  &c.  The  climate  is  moist,  tiie  soil  fertile  (three- 
fifths  of  it  arable),  and  44,000,000  gallons  of  cider  are  produced 
annually.  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cloth,  woollens, 
gloves,  and  glass  ;  fishing,  mining,  and  shipbuilding  industries  ; 
and  a  trade  in  fish,  cattle,  horses,  and  agricultural  produce. 
Two  railways  traverse  the  department,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  St.  Lo,  Cherbourg,  and  Granville. 

Manchester,  a  city  of  England,  is  situated  in  the  S.E. 
of  Lancashire,  on  the  Irwell,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Irk 
and  Medlock,  7  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mersey, 
188  miles  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  London  through  the  Trent 
valley,  31  E.  by  N.  of  Liverpool,  41^  N.W.  of  Sheffield, 
and  85  N.  of  Birmingham.  One  of  the  greatest  railway 
and  canal  centres  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  city 
in  the  world  for  the  extent  of  its  manufactures  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  industrial  machinery.  The  Irwell  separates  it  from 
the  borough  of  Salford,  which  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  city, 
communicating  with  it  by  ten  bridges,  exclusive  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  between  Lower  Broughton  and  Pendleton.  M.  covers 
an  area  of  9*9  sq.  miles  ;  Saiford  an  area  of  7*9.  The  situation 
is  flat  and  somewhat  low,  and  immense  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  of  late  years  in  street  improvements.  After  the 
widening  of  Victoria  Street,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  and  Deans  Gate 
(1874),  the  site  was  sold  by  the  corporation  for  ;^288,96o,  or 
£^6  per  sq.  yard.  M.  is  on  the  whole  regularly  built,  the  chief 
streets  (1877)  Pcrtland  Street,  Mosley  .Street,  Market  Street, 
and  Oldham  Road,  generally  running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and 
at  right  angles.  Of  the  few  public  squares  the  principal  are 
St.  Ann's  Square,  with  its  bronze  statue  of  Cobden,  and  the 
Albert  Square,  in  which  stands  a  canopied  monument  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  surmounted  by  a  spire  75  feet  high.  At  the  foot  of 
Victoria  Street  a  bronze  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Hey  wood,  was  unveiled  1st  December  1875.  M.  is  well  endowed 
with  recreation  grounds.  Besides  the  Peel  Park,  containing 
the  Royal  Museum,  the  Queen's  Park,  also  enclosing  a  museum, 
and  Philips  Park  in  Bradford  township  (all  acquired  by  public 
subscription,  1845-46),  it  has  t?ie  beautiful  Alexandra  Park, 
opened  in  1870,  and  adjoining  which  is  the  Aquarium  (1874)  ; 
the  Race  Course  at  New  Barns,  100  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
grand  stand  to  accommodate  2700  people ;  various  public 
gardens,  of  which  the  largest  are  Belle  Vue,  on  the  Llyde  Road, 
with  good  zoological  collections,  and  Pomona  at  Cornbrook, 
where  are  held  horse  and  cattle  shows,  &c.  The  fine-t  public 
building  in  M.  is  the  new  town-hall,  facing  Albert  Square,  a 
vast  Gothic  structure,  covering  an  area  of  8648  sq.  yards,  and 
containing  over  200  rooms,  built  1868-77,  at  a  cost,  including 
land,  not  far  short  of  ;^8oo,ooo.  The  main  front,  328  feet  long, 
is  relieved  by  the  mass  of  the  central  tower,  supporting  a  clock 
lantern,  280  feet  high ;  the  hour  bell  is  7  tons  in  weight,  and  a 
carillon  of  21  bells  (playing  tunes  in  five  different  keys)  makes 
up  a  total  of  above  31  tons.  Other  iTotable  secular  buildings  are 
the  Royal  Exchange  (1866-74),  405°  sq.  yards  in  area,  and 
containing  the  largest  exchange  room  in  Europe  (215  by  104 
feet);  the  Assize  Courts  (opened  1864),  in  decorated  Gothic 
style,  with  a  tower  210  feet  high,  and  a  beautiful  interior; 
the  Salford  town-hall  (1825),  with  an  elegant  Doric  portico  ; 
the  town-hall  of  Hulme  (1802-66),  a  handsome  Italian  edifice  ; 
the  Royal  M.  Institution,  in  Grecian  style  ;  the  police  courts, 
founded  in  186S ;  and  the  gaol,  occupying  7  acres,  and 
constructed  on  the  model  of  Pentonville.  In  M.  and  Salford 
there  were  in  1871  100  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
180  Dissenting  chapels,  17  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  4  German 
churches,  3  synagogues,  and  I  Greek  church.  M.  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  1847.  The  cathedral,  an  old  Gothic 
collegiate  church,  was  built  in  1422  ;  the  finest  of  the  other 
churches  is  the  Roman  Catholic  St.  John's,  called  the  cathedral, 
a  cruciform  building  with  a  needle  spire  239  feet  high.  M.  has 
a  School  of  Art,  a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a  Royal 
School  of  Medicine  (now  connected  with  Owens  College),  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  a  Free  Library 
(opened  1852),  an  Hospital  (called  'the  college'  for  40  boys), 
and  Library  founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1665,  the  free 
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grammar-scliool,  one  of  tlie  best  in  the  country,  founded  in 
1515,  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  a  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, a  [Baptist  College,  the  M.  Commercial  Schools,  High 
School  for  Girls,  &c.  At  the  head  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  M.  stands  Owens  College,  founded  by  John  Owens  in 
1851,  and  having  in  1877  a  senate  of  20  professors  and  1450 
students.  The  handsome  new  buildings  for  the  college  were 
erected  in  1871-73.  Among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  M. 
are  the  Royal  Infirmary  (since  1752),  a  Royal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Barnes'  Convalescent  Hospital,  some  12  other 
hospitals,  various  dispensaries,  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind,  &c.  M.  has  many  places  of  amusement, 
including  4  theatres,  music-halls,  the  Free -Trade  Hall,  &c. 
The  chief  market  is  Smithfield,  with  a  covered  space  of  over 
12,000  sq.  yards,  besides  extensive  butchers'  shambles  ; 
a  new  fish  and  game  market  was  opened  in  1873.  The  market 
tolls  and  rents  amount  yearly  to  ^^35,000.  Water  is  supplied  to 
M.  through  iron-pipes  from  reservoirs  at  Blackstone  Edge, 
Woodhead,  distant  20  miles.  Both  the  water  and  gas-works 
belong  to  the  corporation.  The  investment  in  the  former  is 
about  ;^3, 750,000. 

The  great  industry  of  M.  is  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  various 
cotton  fabrics,  and  for  miles  around,  the  city  gives  employment 
to  the  most  extensive  works  for  calico-printing,  bleaching,  and 
dyeing.  Another  immense  industry  depending  on  the  former, 
is  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  steam-looms,  spinning- 
mills,  and  powerful  engines,  both  fixed  and  locomotive.  M. 
also  manufactures  great  quantities  of  silks,  mixed  good=;,  'small- 
wares,'  and  various  other  textiles.  In  1877  M.  had  80  cotton 
mills,  about  20  silk-mills,  50  smallware  mills,  above  30  dye-works, 
and  100  machinists'  workshops ;  a  still  greater  number  of  cotton- 
mills,  scattered  over  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  &c., 
belong  to  what  are  known  as  '  M.  manufacturers,'  who  have  only 
offices  or  warehouses  in  M.  itself.  The  cotton-mills  generally 
employ  some  60,000  persons,  earning  wages  to  the  amount  of 
;£^3o,ooo  a  week.  In  the  production  of  machinery  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  workmen  are  skilled  and  highly-paid  engineers. 
Among  the  other  industrial  establishments  are  extensive  flax-mills, 
wire-works,  chemical  works,  paper  mills,  sugar  refineries,  printing 
offices,  and  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  gun-factory.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  M.  have  com- 
mercial dealings  with  every  trading  country  in  the  world. 

M.  returns  three  members  to  Parliament,  and  Sal  ford  returns 
two.  In  1 87 1  the  pop.  of  the  municipal  borough  and  city,  which 
included  the  townships  of  M. ,  Ardwick,  Beswick,  Chetham, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock  and  Hulme,  was  351,189  as  against  338,722 
in  1861 ;  the  parliamentary  borough  comprising  also  the  townships 
of  Bradford,  Newton,  and  Harpurhey,  was  379,374.  The  pop. 
(1871)  of  Salford  was  124,801.  M.  is  the  Manciinium  of  the 
Romans.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  probably  the  Celtic  man, 
'  a  district.'  The  town  has  an  ancient  though  not  distinguished 
history.  Acres'  fair  has  been  held  here  (now  on  1st  October)  since 
1 134.  The  manorial  rights  were  sold  in  1579  to  John  Lacye  for 
;^3000  ;  they  were  finally  bought  by  the  corporation  in  1845  for 
;j20o,ooo.  Prince  Charles  Edward  entered  M.  on  the  29th 
November  1 745.  The  manufacture  of  'M.  cotton,'  a  kind  of 
woollen  cloth  made  of  unprepared  fleece,  was  introduced  in  1352. 
Subsequently  Flemish  artizans,  invited  by  Edward  III.,  greatly 
developed  this  industry.  Fustian  was  one  of  the  earliest  articles 
of  the  local  manufacture ;  Humphrey  Chetham,  founder  of 
'  the  College,'  was  a  fustian  dealer.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  invention  of  the  power-loom  that  the  textile  industries  of  M. 
began  to  assume  any  great  importance  beyond  our  own  country. 
As  the  centre  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League,  founded  here  in 
March  1839,  M.  has  a  solid  claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
English  nation. 

Manchester,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  on  the  Mer- 
rimack, 16  miles  S.  of  Concord  by  rail,  has  fifteen  churches,  nine 
banks,  a  free  library  of  18,000  vols.,  five  public  parks,  seven 
newspapers,  &c.  Four  spinning-mills  employ  300,000  spindles 
and  7600  looms,  and  derive  their  water-power  by  two  canals 
from  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  which,  with  a  fall  of  54  feet  10  inches, 
are  the  highest  on  the  Merrimack.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tures of  stockings,  leather,  machinery,  edge-tools,  &c.  Pop. 
(1870)  23,536.  Settled  in  1722,  M.  was  incorporated  as  Derry- 
field  in  1751,  assumed  its  present  name  in  1810,  and  was  made 
a  city  in  1846. 
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Manchineel'  is  the  poisonous  Hippomane  Mancinella,  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Etiphorbiacece,  and  about  which 
as  many  fabulous  tales  have  been  told  as  of  the  celebrated  Upas 
tree  of  the  E.  It  is  common  in  the  W.  Indies  and  neighbouring 
Central  America,  growing  usually  on  the  sea  shore,  and  rising 
to  40  or  50  feet  in  height,  bearing  simple  shining  elliptical  leaves, 
inconspicuous  flowers,  a  yellowish-green  fruit — tempting  enough 
to  the  eye,  but  highly  acrid  and  blistering  to  the  skin — as  is  also 
the  copious  milky  juice  of  the  plant.  Bastard  M.  is  Camararia 
latifolia,  also  W.  Indian  and  poisonous,  but  belonging  to  the 
Dogbane  Family  {Apocynacea). 

Man'dalay,  the  present  capital  of  Independent  Burmah,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawady  river,  about  450  miles  above  Ran- 
goon, a  little  higher  up  than  the  now  deserted  capitals  of  Ava 
(q.  v.)  and  Amarapura  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  creation  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  having  been  only  commenced  since  1853  ;  but  as  trade 
in  Burmah  is  a  state  monopoly,  it  has  already  gained  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  conducted  by  river  steamers, 
some  of  which  are  royal  property.  The  exports  are  petroleum, 
saltpetre,  terra  japonica,  sugar,  and  timber  ;  the  imports  a«e  rice, 
dried  fish,  and  English  piece-goods.  Here  is  the  palace  of  the 
king,  and  the  residence  of  the  British  Political  Agent.  See  Dr. 
Anderson's  M.  and  Alomien  (Lond.  1876). 

Manda'mus,  the  name  of  a  writ  issuing  in  the  Queen's 
name,  from  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  requiring  any  person, 
corporation,  or  inferior  court,  to  do  some  specified  act  of  duty, 
which  some  one  has  a  right  to  have  done,  and  has  no  other  legal 
means  of  compelling  the  performance  of. 

Mandarin',  the  title  bestowed  in  all  European  languages  on 
Chinese  officials  of  every  grade.  The  word  does  not  appear  in 
Chinese,  where  kivan  is  the  corresponding  term,  nor  is  it  con- 
nected with  the  Port,  mandar,  'to  command;'  being  identical 
with  the  Sansk.  mantrin,  'counsellor,'  brought  by  the  Portu- 
guese from  Indian  waters. 

Man'date  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs  another  to  act 
for  him  in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  or  in  some  special  de- 
partment of  them.  The  employer  is  called  the  mandant,  the 
person  employed  is  called  the  mandatory.  The  mandatory  act- 
ing gratuitously  is  not  liable  beyond  his  cash  transactions,  and 
for  such  diligence  and  attention  as  he  would  presumably  give  to 
his  own  affairs.  A  somewhat  greater  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  paid  mandatory,  who  must  repair  the  damage  arising  from  his 
own  inadvertency.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  in  England  that  if  a 
mandatory  undertake  an  office  gratuitously,  and  omits  to  do  the 
work,  he  is  not  liable  in  damage ;  but  that  he  is  so  liable,  if  he 
enters  on  the  work,  and  then  neglects  it.  In  Scotch  law,  the 
undertaking  of  the  office  causes  liability. 

Man'deville,  Sir  John,  an  English  traveller  of  great  cele- 
brity, was  born  at  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire,  about  the  year 
1300,  left  his  native  land  in  1 322,  and  was  absent  for  thirty- 
four  years,  during  which  he  tells  us  he  '  passed  thorghout 
Turkye,  Tartarye,  Percye,  Surrye,  Arabye,  Egj-pt,  the  highe 
and  the  lowe,  Ermonye,  the  litylle  and  the  grete ;  thorgh 
Lybye,  Caldee,  and  a  gret  pai  tie  of  Ethiope  ;  thorgh  Amazoyne, 
Inde,  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a  gret  partie ;  and  thorghout 
many  othere  iles,  that  been  abouten  Inde.'  He  took  service 
as  a  soldier  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  and  the  Khan  of  Cathay, 
and  proved  himself  a  bold  and  valiant  knight.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  wrote  in  1356  The  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir 
John  Alaundeville,  first  in  Latin,  then  in  French,  and  finally  in 
English,  '  that  every  man  of  my  nacioun  may  undirstonde  it.' 
M.  died  at  Liege,  17th  November  1372.  The  best  edition  of 
his  work  is  that  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  published  in  1839  (reprinted 
1866),  with  introduction,  'notes,  and  a  glossary.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  immensely  popular,  and  was  translated  into 
several  languages,  but  after  the  17th  c.  it  began  to  be  dis- 
credited; and  for  many  years  the  phrase  '  as  great  a  liar  as  Sir 
John  Mandeville  '  was  thought  to  be  the  superlative  of  menda- 
city. An  impartial  study  of  the  Voiage  and  Travaile  dissipates 
such  a  notion,  and  shows  M.  to  have  been  in  the  main  a  clear- 
sighted, accurate,  and  honest  narrator  of  what  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  only  credulous  (after  the  fashion  of  the  times)  in 
regard  to  what  he  was  told.  His  wonderful  stories  are  matters 
of  hearsay.  The  only  thing  that  throws  suspicion  on  his  vera- 
city is  the  resemblance  of  some  parts  of  his  work  to  the  narra- 


live  of  an  older  Italian  traveller,  Odoric,  a  Franciscan  friar  of 
Pordenone  in  Friuli. 

Mandha'ta,  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda,  district  of  Nemur, 
Central  Provinces,  British  India,  nearly  a  square  mile  in  area, 
whose  banks  rise  precipitously  400  feet  from  the  river.  Here 
are  two  of  the  twelve  original '  lingas'  or  emblems  of  Siva  ;  and 
the  whole  island  and  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  ruined  temples  of  the  Sivaite,  Vishnuvite,  and  Jain 
sects  of  Hindus.  Not  a  single  sculpture  has  been  left  unmuti- 
lated  by  Mohammedan  fanaticism. 

Man'dible,  Mandibula'ta.  The  name  M.  is  used  in  com- 
parative anatomy  to  denote  the  chief  jaws  in  such  animals  as 
insects,  lobsters,  crabs,  centipedes,  spiders,  &c.,  and  the  large 
jaws  in  such  molluscs  as  the  cuttlefishes.  In  vertebrate  ana- 
tomy the  name  M.  is  restricted  to  the  lower  jaw,  as  distinguished 
from  the  maxilla  or  upper  jaw.  All  animals  that  have  pro- 
minent mandibles,  e.g.,  beetles,  are  termed  ' mandibulate.' 

Mandin'gos,  a  superior  negro  people  of  Senegambia,  inha- 
biting the  N.  slope  of  the  Sudan,  S.  from  the  Gambia,  and  found 
scattered  througli  the  neighbouring  lands  as  colonists,  traders, 
preachers  of  the  Koran,  artists,  &c.  Black,  well-formed,  with  regu- 
lar features,  they  are  singularly  active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising. 
Their  speech  is  used  in  trade  from  Senegal  to  Timbuktu. 

Man'doline  (It.  Mandolina,  Maiidola,  prob.  =  Lat.  Pandura, 
Q,\.  pandoura,  from  Pan),  an  old  instrument  of  the  guitar  kind. 

Man'drake  is  the  name  applied  to  two  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Solanacece,  and  constituting  the 
genus  Mandragora,  a  Greek  word  signifying  'hurtful  to  cattle.' 
They  are  natives  of  S.  and  E.  Europe  and  W.  Asia.  The  root 
is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  is  sometimes  forked  in  a  curious  manner 
so  as  to  present  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  human  figure  ; 
from  it  spring  a  number  of  simple  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves. 
The  flower-stalks  rise  from  the  leaves,  and  bear  a  soli- 
tary bell-shaped  flower,  followed  by  a  fruit  like  the  potatoe- 
apple,  but  larger.  As  with  their  near  ally  the  nightshade 
they  are  poisonous.  In  olden  times  they  were  administered 
on  account  of  their  narcotic  quality  during  surgical  operations. 
Ancient  and  medieval  writers  record  the  wonderful  virtues  and 
powers  of  the  M.    The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  Gen.  xxx.  14. 

Man'drill  (Cynocephalus  or  Papio  maimoii),  a  species  of 
Baboon  (q.  v.)  found  on  the  W.  coast  and  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  distinguished  by  the  prominent  cheeks,  which  are 
of  the  most  vivid  blue  and  scarlet  colour,  while  the  natal 
callosities  or  bare  hip-patches  are  also  of  bright  red.  The 
general  body-colour  is  an  olive  brown,  lightest  on  the  under 
parts.  The  head  is  dog-like,  the  canine  teeth  prominent,  and 
the  tail  short.  The  ears  are  small  and  destitute  of  fur.  The  M. 
is  fierce  and  untamable.    Its  average  length  is  3  or  4  feet. 

Illdndu,  the  former  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of 
Malwa,  now  in  the  petty  state  of  Dhar,  15  miles  N.  of  the  Ner- 
budda River,  and  26  S.  W.  of  Mhow.  It  was  founded  in  the 
4th  c,  and  was  the  capital  of  Malwa  from  1387  to  1570,  when 
it  was  captured  by  Akbar.  The  circuit  of  the  ramparts  is  said 
to  be  as  much  as  37  sq.  miles ;  but  inside  all  is  deserted,  over- 
grown with  jungle,  and  the  haunt  of  tigers.  A  Jumma  Musjid, 
or  great  mosque,  and  the  mausoleum  of  a  king  in  white  marble, 
are  still  well  preserved. 

Mandu'ria,  a  town  in  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  23  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  {1874)  7761.  M.  was  a  Salentine 
city  as  early  as  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  and  considerable  ruins  exist  of  its 
double  circuit  of  walls.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
the  inhabitants  founded  nearby  Casal  Nuovo,  which  name  at  the 
close  of  the  i8th  c.  was  exchanged  for  the  ancient  M.  A  well 
is  still  shown  which  Pliny  accurately  described  as  having  its 
water  always  at  a  uniform  level. 

Mdndvi,  the  chief  seaport  and  most  populous  town  of  the 
native  state  of  Kutch,  in  political  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  India,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch. 
Pop.  (1872)  35,988.  Ships  of  considerable  burden  anchor  in 
the  roads. 

Manetho'  was  an  Egyptian  priest  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  and  compiled  about  B.C.  250  a  history  of  his  nation 
from  the  ancient  records  and  memorials  of  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, and  especially  from  their  sacred  books.  The  work  was 
written  in  Greek,  and  professed  to  have  been  derived  from  cer- 


tain pillars  in  the  Siriadic  land,  which  had  been  inscribed  in  the 
sacred  dialect  of  Thoth  before  the  flood.  The  inscriptions  had 
been  translated  into  Greek,  and  the  translations  laid  up  in  the 
Egyptian  temples  by  the  sacred  Thoth.  Josephus  copied  some 
passages  from  M.  {Cont.  Ap),  which  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
history  itself.  Julius  Africanus,  a  Christian  of  Alexandria  (3d  c), 
and  author  of  a  chronology  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  221,  pre- 
served the  dynasties  of  M.  in  two  versions  differing  from  each 
other  and  from  Josephus.  But  the  work  of  Africanus  shared  the 
fate  of  M.'s  history,  and  his  '  lists '  have  been  preserved  only  in 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  (q.  v.).  The  history  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  comprised  the  prehistoric  or 
mythological  period  and  the  first  eleven  of  the  thirty  dynasties  ; 
the  second,  the  period  beginning  with  the  twelfth  dynasty  and 
ending  with  the  nineteenth  ;  and  the  last,  the  remaining  eleven 
dynasties,  concluding  with  the  history  of  Nectabanus,  the  last 
of  the  native  kings.  The  mythological  period  extended  to 
24,900  years,  and  that  of  the  monarchy,  from  Menes,  the  founder, 
till  the  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  332),  to  3555 
years.  Besides  his  history,  M.  wrote  a  work  {Ton  Physikdn 
Epitome)  on  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  giving  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality. See  Bunsen's  Egyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte  (Hamb. 
1857)  ;  Chabas'  Melanges  Egyptologiques. 

Man'fred,  King  of  Sicily,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  II.,  and  was  born  about  1231.  On  the  death  of  his 
half-brother,  Konrad  IV.,  in  1254,  he  acted  as  regent  for 
Konradin,  son  of  Konrad,  and  on  a  rumour  of  his  nephew's 
death  was  chosen  King  of  Sicily.  M.  was  a  mainstay  of  the 
Ghibelline  party,  and  the  help  which  he  gave  to  Farinata  degli 
Uberti  contributed  to  the  great  defeat  of  the  Guelfs  at  Monteaperto 
in  1260.  He  twice  suffered  papal  excommunication,  but  no  real 
misfortune  befell  him  till  the  invasion  of  his  dominion  by  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  After  varying  success 
M.  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Benevento,  26th 
February  1266,  and  the  power  of  the  Ghibellines  was  broken 
throughout  Italy.  See  Cesari,  Storia  di  A/an/redi  {l>ia.p\.  2  vols. 
1837);  MUnch,  Konig  M.  (Stuttg.  1840);  Schirrmacher,  Die 
letzten  Hohenstaiiffen  (187 1). 

Manfredo'nia,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  M.,  and  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Gargano,  25  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Foggia.  Its  sand-choked  harbour  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle;  and  at  Siponto,  2  miles  to  the  S.E.,  is  the  fine 
Romanesque  cathedral  of  its  archbishop.  M.,  founded  by  Man- 
fred (q.  V.)  in  1256,  from  the  ruins  of  Sipontum,  was  plundered 
by  the  Turks  in  1620,  and  has  never  regained  its  former  impor- 
tance.   Pop.  (1874)  7938. 

Mangalore',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  S.  Canara,  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
440  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay,  and  370  W.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1871) 
29,712.  The  military  cantonments  lie  N.  of  the  town.  M.  is 
the  port  of  Mysore  and  Coorg.  In  1874-75  exports  were 
valued  at  ;^  505,847,  chiefly  rice,  timber,  and  coffee  ;  the  imports 
at;^272, 704.  M.  is  an  old  town.  It  was  repeatedly  captured 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  i6th  c.  In  1784  a  treaty  was  concluded 
here  with  Tippoo  Saib. 

Manganese'  (atomic  weight  55  ;  symbol  Mu),  a  metallic 
element  somewhat  resembling  iron  in  its  chemical  and  physical 
properties.  Three  distinct  oxides  are  known ;  and  the  exis- 
tence of  other  two  is  probable,  though  they  have  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The  protoxide  (MnO)  is  ob- 
tained as  a  green  powder  by  heating  the  carbonate  of  M.  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  sesqnioxide 
(Mn203)  forms  the  mineral  btaunite,  and  with  water  the  mineral 
ntanganite.  It  is  a  weak  base ;  and  its  compounds  readily 
decompose  when  heated,  being  reduced  to  the  corresponding 
salt  of  the  protoxide.  The  red  oxide  (MnaO^)  is  the  most  stable 
of  all  the  oxides,  and  is  produced  when  any  of  the  others  is 
heated  in  the  air.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  hausmaimite,  but  its 
chief  source  is  by  heating  the  binoxide.  The  binoxide  is  the 
chief  form  in  which  M.  is  found  in  nature.  It  is  the  essential 
constituent  of  pyrolusite,  psilomelane,  and  wad,  and  in  commerce 
is  ordinarily  known  as  the  black  oxide.  It  yields  oxygen  when 
heated,  and  is  the  source  of  ail  the  compounds  of  M.  It  does 
not  combine  with  acids,  but  if  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  loses 
half  its  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  protoxide,  which  then 
unites  with  the  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  M.    Manganic  acid 
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(MnOa)  and  permanganic  acid  (MnsO?)  have  never  been  obtained 
separate.  They  are  known  by  their  hydrates  (H2Mn04,  and 
HMn04  respectively),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  thick  syrupy 
liquid  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
oxidising  agents  known,  instantly  igniting  combustible  bodies 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact.  Both  of  these  acids  form 
salts,  which  are  known  as  manganates  and  permanganates. 
The  only  manganate  of  importance  is  the  potassium  salt 
(K2Mn04),  which  is  formed  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture 
of  caustic  potash  and  binoxide  of  M.  Its  solution  in  cold 
water  is  at  first  green,  but  it  rapidly  changes  colour,  passing 
through  various  intermediate  hues  till  it  becomes  red.  Hence  iis 
old  name — ?niiieral  chatneleon.  Manganate  of  soda,  or  Condys 
green  disinfeciiiig  fluid,  is  used  as  a  bleaching  agent.  The  per- 
manganate of  potash  (KiMuOj),  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate,  caustic  potash,  and  the  black  oxide,  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  colouring  power,  and  for  the  ease  with 
which  it  decomposes  many  organic  substances.  Consequently 
.it  is  extensively  used  as  a  disiniectant  under  the  name  of  Condys 
red  disinfecting  fluid.  M.  appears  to  form  three  chlorides, 
MnClj,  MuoCIe,  MnCl4,  but  of  these  only  the  first  is  stable.  It 
is  obtained  in  large  quantity  as  a  waste  product  in  the  preparation 
of  chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder ;  and  may 
be  prepared  on  a  small  scale  by  dissolving  any  oxide  of  M.  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  M.  M.,  in  the  form  of  the  black  oxide, 
is  used  for  producing  chlorine.  As  a  medicine  it  is  not  oflicial 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  the  magnesii  oxidtim  prcepa-. 
ratiuK  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  &c.,  in 
doses  of  from  lo  to  30  grains.  The  sulphate  of  M.  is  useful,  as 
a  purgative,  in  gouty  affections  ;  but  its  taste  is  disagreeably 
styptic,  and  its  action  is  somewhat  uncertain.  M.  is  associated 
with  iron  in  several  recent  preparations,  as  Syrupus  Ferri 
Phosph.  c.  Manganesio. 

Mange,    See  Itch  Mite. 

Man'go,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Anacardiacea.  The  M.  Indica  grows  abundantly  in  India,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  most  hot  countries,  together  with  numerous 
varieties.  It  is  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  of  a  spreading 
rounded  form,  with  dense  foliage  of  lance-shaped  leaves  about 
7  inches  long  :  the  panicle,  of  numerous,  small,  fragrant  flowers, 
is  large,  branched,  and  divaricating.  The  fruits  are  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pear,  and  in  the  good  varieties  of  M.  are  much 
esteemed  ;  in  the  inferior  kinds  they  possess  a  strong  turpentine 
flavour.  They  are  eaten  plain,  or  sliced  with  wine,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg ;  or  they  may  be  boiled  ;  or  different  preserves  prepared 
from  them.  A  very  palatable  spirit  too  may  be  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  fruit.  In  the  unripe  state  they  form  a  very  ex- 
cellent pickle,  and  constitute  an  ingredient  of  tarts.  The  light 
and  friable  wood  is  used  in  India  with  sandal  wood  in  burning 
the  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction.  A  gum  resembling  gum 
tragacanth  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  stem  and  branches . 

Mango  rish.  ( Poly  minus  paradisens),  a  Teleostean  fish  be- 
longing to  the  family  Scite/iida.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
bright  yellow  colour  of  the  fish,  which  resembles  that  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  same  name.  The  M.  F.  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  seven  thread- 
like or  filamentous  appendages  borne  beneath  the  pectoral  fins, 
the  uppermost  projecting  beyond  the  tail.  An  allied  species, 
nntltifilis,  has  fourteen.  The  flesh  of  the  M.  F.  is  usually  eaten 
in  a  preserved  and  salted  state.  In  India  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  '  burtah.'  Isinglass  is  prepared  from  the  air-bladder 
of  the  M.  F.    In  form  the  fish  somewhat  resembles  the  perch. 

Man'gold-Wurz'el  (Ger.  '  beet-root ').  Most  writers  con- 
sider the  M.-W.  and  the  Beet  (q.  v.)  as  produced  from  Beta 
vulgaris  as  their  wild  stock,  but  Dr.  Hooker  says  that  B.  mari- 
tima,  a  frequent  British  coast  plant,  is  probably  the  origin  of  both. 
At  any  rate  the  M.-W.  is  evidently  so  closely  related  to  the  beet 
of  cultivation,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  a  large 
and  coarse  variety  of  it.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that 
the  cultivation  of  M.-W.  as  a  field  crop  has  become  general, 
good  books  of  sixty  years  ago  not  making  any  mention  of  it  as  a 
fodder  root,  though  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  1786.  Its  advantage  over  the  turnip  is  that  it  yields 
a  much  larger  produce,  is  not  subject  to  alarming  diseases  nor 
extensive  attacks  of  insects,  and  is  more  patient  of  a  high  tem- 
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perature.  The  mode  of  culture  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  turnip.  Usually  the  crop  is  ready  during  October, 
and  the  roots  being  raised  without  bruising,  are  stored  for  spring 
use  in  protected  pits  or  clamps.  When  their  harshness  has 
passed  away  by  keeping,  they  form  an  excellent,  palatable,  and 
nutritious  food  for  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Man'gonel.    See  Balista. 

Mangosteen'  is  the  fniit  of  Garcinia  Mangostana,  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  Gamboge  (q.  v.),  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  known,  being  peculiarly  cool 
and  grateful  to  the  taste.  The  tree  is  about  20  feet  high, 
with  opposite  horizontal  branches,  and  firm,  smooth,  elliptical 
leaves  ;  the  flowers,  about  two  inches  across,  have  four  deep  red 
petals  ;  the  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  is  crowned 
with  the  persistent  rays  of  the  stigma,  its  rind  containing  a 
powerful  astringent  gum.  M.  is  a  native  of  Molucca  and  other 
Spice  Islands,  and  has  become  naturalised  in  Java,  Singapore, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

Man'grove  is  the  name  by  which  the  trees  belonging  to  the 
genus  Rhizophora  { '  root-bearer  ')  are  known — the  type  genus  of 
the  natural  order  Rhizophoracea.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
connected  with  the  M.  arises  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  growth 
and  germination.  Inhabiting  sea-side  mud  swamps  in  tropical 
countries,  it  makes  continuous  advances  ocean-ward,  by  the 
branches  of  each  tree  sending  down  roots  into  the  mud,  which  in 
time  become  independent  trees,  and  further,  by  the  aerial  germina- 
tion of  the  seeds,  which  only  drop  from  the  parent  after  they  have 
assumed  dimensions  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  the  mud 
below,  in  advance  of  the  parent  tree.  By  these  means  '  a  com- 
plicated labyrinth  is  at  length  formed,'  constantly  extending  and 
advancing  mile  upon  mile  along  low  shores,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  dreaded  term  '  M.  swamps ' — an  equivalent  of  malaria  and 
fever.  An  abundance  of  tannin  exists  in  the  M.,  and  the  fruit 
of  R.  Mangle — the  typical  species — is  said  to  be  sweet  and 
edible. 

Ma'ni,  Ma'nes,  or  Manichse'us,  the  founder  of  Manichaeism, 
was  born  somewhere  in  the  Persian  empire  about  A.  D.  250. 
Educated  among  the  Magi  (q.  v.),  if  he  did  not  become  a  member 
of  that  fraternity,  he  was  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  as  physician, 
astronomer,  artist,  philosopher,  and  poet,  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  being  persecuted  by  that  monarch,  and  Zoroas- 
trianism,  after  a  period  of  adversity  under  the  Parthians,  was 
triumphantly  restored,  but  divided  into  two  hostile  factions.  The 
Magusians,  to  which  faction  M.  belonged,  maintained  the  primi- 
tive creed,  according  to  which  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  were  the 
sole  deities  ;  the  other,  or  Magian  faction  proper,  maintained 
that  there  was  a  third  and  supreme  deity,  Zarvana-akarane  ('time 
without  bounds'),  the  source  of  all  being  whatsoever.  M.  now 
offered  Christianity  to  the  Persians  as  the  pure  Magusian  creed, 
but  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  especially  the  jealousy  of 
the  Magians,  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
flee.  From  that  lime  he  assumed  the  role  of  a  prophet  and 
apostle,  professing  to  be  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ.  From 
the  place  of  his  exile  he  sent  out  missions  to  all  parts  of  Asia, 
and  here  he  produced  his  sacred  book,  the  Ertenghi  Mani.  On 
the  death  of  Sapor,  his  successor  Hormisdas  recalled  M.  and 
gave  him  a  strong  castle  for  a  residence  ;  but  under  the  successor 
of  that  prince,  Varanes  I.  or  II.,  he  lost  his  life.  Being  inveigled 
into  a  disputation  with  the  Magi,  on  his  defeat  he  was  flayed 
alive  and  his  carcase  thrown  to  the  dogs,  .\.d.  277. 

Ma'nia  (Gr.),  in  its  primary  sense,  means  raving  madness,  and 
the  term  may  be  used  with  propriety  as  its  English  s)'nonym. 
The  premonitory  symptoms  of  ^I.  are  gloom  and  despondency, 
sometimes  deep  stupor,  the  reverse  of  the  excitement  which 
follows.  The  physical  symptoms  are  impaired  health,  insomnia, 
deranged  liver,  slight  or  acute  febrile  symptoms  ;  and,  some- 
times, decided  indications  of  cerebral  congestion. 

When  M.  is  fully  developed,  the  perceptions  of  the  patient, 
whether  they  be  primarily  or  secondarily  affected,  may  convey 
to  him  a  hallucination  or  illusion  sufficient  to  determine  his 
conduct.  Such  illusions  and  hallucinations,  when  believed  in 
and  acted  upon,  imply  the  e.xistence  of  corresponding  delusions, 
and  give  rise  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  violent  language 
and  acts.  Ordinary  Acute  M.  may  yield  rapidly  to  treatment ; 
may  terminate  in  death  from  e.xhaustion  ;  may  recur  in  inter- 
mittent  paroxysms  ;  or   may   terminate   in    Melancholia  or 
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Dementia  (q.  v.)  of  an  incurable  nature.  The  most  important 
influences  predisposing  to  M.  are,  hereditary  tendencies,  a  deli- 
cate mental  organisation,  and  an  unbalanced  mind.  Among  the 
exciting  causes  are  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
intemperance,  the  puerperal  slate,  disordered  health,  disturbed 
afTections,  &c. 

Manichse'ans,  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Mani  (q.  v.). 
After  the  death  of  that  teaclier  his  opinions  spread  throughout 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  About  a.d.  296  Diocletian  issued 
severe  edicts  against  Mani's  followers  as  a  Persian  sect  hostile  to 
the  empire.  After  being  apparently  extinguished,  their  opinions 
were  resuscitated  in  the  Eastern  Cliurch  in  the  7th  c.  by  the 
Paulicians,  and  in  the  Western  in  the  nth  c.  and  12th  c. 
by  the  Cathari,  Paterini,  &c.  The  system  of  Mani  resulted 
from  a  fusing  together  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Gnostic  Chris- 
tianity. According  to  the  dualism  of  the  former,  he  main- 
tained that  there  are  two  eternal  principles  of  good  and 
evil.  Ormuzd,  the  good  principle  or  deity,  has  five  ministers — 
light,  air,  fire,  bright  water,  and  gentle  winds  ;  Ahriman,  the 
evil  principle,  has  also  five — darkness,  fire,  smoke,  foul  water, 
and  tempestuous  winds.  When  the  realm  of  light  was  dis- 
covered by  the  powers  of  darkness,  they  immediately  invaded  it. 
For  its  defence  a  spiritual  emanation,  'the  first  man,'  was  pro- 
duced, but  the  spiritual  armies  under  his  conduct  were  defeated 
by  Ahriman  ;  and  in  consequence  the  beings  made  in  the  likeness 
of  this  Adam  were  of  an  evil  nature.  Another  emanation  of  light, 
'  the  Spirit  of  Life,'  taking  the  command  of  the  defeated  armies, 
gained  a  partial  victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  was 
able  so  to  blend  the  spiritual  and  the  material  that  the  light  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  ultimate  escape.  Thus  in  every  human 
being  there  is  a  soul  of  darkness  derived  from  Ahriman, 
and  a  soul  of  light  from  Ormuzd,  while  the  material  body  is 
necessarily  evil  and  vicious.  Salvation  is  the  freeing  of  the 
soul  of  Ormuzd  from  the  dominion  of  Ahriman.  Ormuzd, 
the  first  person  of  the  Christian  trinity,  produced  the  Christ, 
surnamed  Mithras  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ 
descended  upon  the  earth  to  draw  upwards  the  souls  of  light  ; 
his  body,  however,  being  a  mere  phantom  (see  Docet^e),  and 
his  sufferings  only  apparent.  Those  who  confess  Christ  must 
renounce  Jehovah,  the  servant  of  Ahriman  and  fashioner  of 
the  material  universe,  and  seek  the  freedom  of  the  immaterial 
heaven.  The  souls  which  achieve  tliis  salvation  must  undergo  a 
twofold  purgation  after  death,  the  first  by  water  in  the  moon, 
the  second  by  fire  in  the  sun.  I'hose  who  have  lived  in  sin 
must  either  undergo  another  life,  or  be  consigned  to  the  demons 
of  the  air ;  and  when  all  but  the  irrecoverable  are  purified, 
all  matter  will  be  consumed.  The  members  of  the  sect  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Elect  or  perfect,  and  the  Hearers  or 
learners.  The  former  obeyed  a  rule  of  most  severe  asceticism, 
and  were  solemnly  admitted  by  a  baptism  of  purification.  For 
the  latter  the  rule  of  morality  was  the  same  as  for  the  former,  but 
they  were  not  bound  to  the  same  ascetic  life.  See  Neander's 
KircJiengesch.  (Eng.  trans.  1858),  Gieseler's  Handbuch  d. 
Kirchengesch.  (Eng.  trans.  1865),  Baur's  Z'aj  Manich.  Religions- 
System  (Tub.  1 83 1). 

Iffanila,  or  Maniira,  the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  and 
residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Luzon 
(q.  v.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig,  and  on  the  deep  Bay  of  M. 
The  city  proper  lies  between  the  river  and  the  bay,  is  defended 
by  walls  and  a  citadel,  and  is  laid  out  in  fine  broad  streets  and 
spacious  public  squares,  ornamented  with  fountains  and  tropical 
foliage.  Tire  chief  buildings  are  the  large  cathedral  (built  1654- 
72),  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  viceroy  and  archbishop,  the 
Hall  of  Audience,  and  extensive  colleges  and  barracks.  A 
splendid  promenade  on  the  ramparts  is  much  frequented  in  the 
evenings.  Biondo,  a  suburb  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Eider,  is  the 
seat  of  commerce,  and  here  are  to  be  seen  representatives  of 
almost  all  countries  in  the  world,  especially  Spaniards,  English- 
men, Americans,  Chinese,  and  Malays.  On  account  of  its  posi- 
tion and  excellent  harbour,  M.  has  long  been  the  entrepot  for 
all  the  Philippines.  The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  tobacco, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cordage,  sapanwood,  buffalo  hides, 
gum-mastic,  indigo,  and  tortoise-shells ;  the  imports  are  English 
textiles  and  iron  wares,  and  Chinese  silks,  nankins,  vermilion, 
&c.  M.  cheroots  and  cigars  are  world-famous,  and  their  manu- 
facture, a  government  monopoly,  employs  2000  hands.  Of  M. 
hemp  manv  fabrics  are  made,  noted  for  delicacy  of  texture.  In 
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187s  the  exports  amounted  to  15,727,262  dollars,  of  which 
6,085,697  were  to  Great  Britain.  There  entered  the  port  (1875) 
262  vessels  of  143,969  tons.  M.  has  a  good  climate,  the  average 
temperature  being  82°  F.,  but  earthquakes  have  been  frequent, 
the  most  destructive  being  those  of  1824  and  1863.  Pop.  of  the 
city  proper  15,000,  with  suburbs  150,000.  M.  was  founded 
by  Legaspi  in  1571,  and  is  one  of  the  four  ports  of  the  Philip- 
pines open  to.  foreign  commerce. 

Slanin,  Daniello,  an  Italian  patriot,  was  born  at  Venice, 
May  13,  1804,  graduated  at  Padua  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
being  ready  for  the  profession  of  advocate  before  the  law  allowed 
him  to  practise,  he  spent  the  interval  in  studying  Roman  law 
and  languages.  In  183 1  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  was 
distributed  among  the  people  in  tlie  interests  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, and  from  this  date  was  recognised  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  national  party.  On  the  21st  of  December 
1847  he  got  up  a  petition  which  declared  that  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  was  national  and  Italian.  He  was  arrested 
1 8th  January  1848,  but  in  the  March  following  was  liberated  by 
the  Revolution.  M.  immediately  proclaimed  a  republic,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  announce  reforms  in  law  and  finance, 
and  to  organise  a  scheme  of  military  resistance.  In  vain  he 
appealed  to  England  and  France  for  assistance  against  Austria. 
On  the  24th  August  1849  the  capitulation  of  Venice  had  to  be 
signed.  M.  retired  to  Paris,  where  hedied22d  September  1857. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  self-devoted  of  Italian 
advocates  for  national  unity.  See  Martin's  Daniel  M.  (1859). 
In  i860  F.  Planat  de  la  Faye  issued  a  French  translation  of  the 
unpublished  papers  of  M.  under  the  title  of  Documents  et  Pieces 
Authentiqites  laisses  par  Daniel  M. 

Man'ioc,  Man'dioc,  or  Cassava,  is  prepared  from  two 
Euphorbiaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Manihot  (formerly 
Jatropha),  viz.,  M.  utilissima,  the  bitter;  and  M.  Aipi,  the 
sweet.  Both  in  growth  are  slender  and  shrubby,  rising  from 
long,  thick,  fleshy  roots,  and  bearing  seven-parted  and  five- 
parted  leaves  respectively.  They  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
tropical  America  and  the  W,  Indies  for  their  parsnip-like  roots, 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  farina.  This  is  obtained  by 
'  maceration  and  filtering  in  water,'  and  on  being  dri«d  forms  the 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  known  by  the  three  names  head- 
ing this  article.  The  roots  of  M.  utilissima  are,  however,  in 
their  raw  state  highly  poisonous — the  poison  being  removed  by 
pressure  of  the  moist  grated  mass  ;  those  of  M.  Aipi  are  whole- 
some. Tapioca  is  manufactured  hy  heat  from  the  starch  which 
settles  in  the  water  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  meal.  The 
meal  formed  int«  small  oatmeal-like  cakes  is  known  as  C. -bread, 
and  from  it,  after  mastication,  and  subsequent  fermentation  and 
boiling  of  the  ejected  material,  an  intoxicating  drink,  called  by 
the  Indians  'piwarrie,'  is  formed,  which  is  said,  on  good  autho- 
rity, to  have  an  agreeable  taste,  however  disgusting  the  process 
of  preparation  may  appear.  An  approved  sauce  termed  Casa- 
reep  (q.  v.)  is  made  from  the  concentrated  and  boiled  poisonous 
juice  above  referred  to,  the  poisonous  property  being  dissipated 
by  the  boiling. 

Han'is,  a  genus  of  Mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  Eden- 
tata (q.  v.),  and  natives  of  Africa  and  India.  They  have  a  body- 
covering  of  horny,  overlapping  scales,  and  thus  resemble  the 
armadillos.  The  long-tailed  M.,  or  pangolin  {M.  tetradactyla), 
attains  a  length  of  5  feet,  of  which  the  tail  measures  3  feet.  It 
is  found  in  W.  Africa,  and  feeds  on  the  white  ants  and  other 
insects.  No  teeth  exist,  but  the  tongue  is  very  long  and  pro- 
trusible.  The  M.  pentadactyla,  or  short-tailed  pangolin,  is  a 
native  of  India. 

Maniss'a,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  vilayet  of  Ai'din,  on  the 
Sarabat  (Bermus),  28  miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  has  thirty-two  mosques,  an  Armenian 
church,  3  Greek  churches,  and  four  synagogues,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton,  tobacco,  salt,  &c.  It  exports  much 
grain  and  wine.  M.  is  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  English  and 
German  residents  at  Smyrna.  Pop.  23,000.  M.,  the  Lydian 
Magnesia,  was  the  scene  of  Scipio's  victory  over  Antiochus  III. 
of  Syria,  and  the  residence  of  several  Turkish  sultans. 

Mantio'ba,  an  independent  province  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  bounded  S.  by  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  on  its 
other  three  sides  by  the  N.W.  Territory,  extending  from  the 
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parallel  of  49°  on  the  United  States  frontier  to  that  of  50*  30'  N., 

separating  it  from  Rupert's  Land.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
including  the  vast  unorganised  N.W.  Territory,  which  is  in  a 
sense  dependent  upon  it,  being  subject  to  the  governor  of  M. 
This  larger  M.  has  an  area  of  2,891,734  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(1871)  of  11,963,  but  the  organised  province  as  already  defined 
is  only  14,340  sq.  miles  in  extent.  The  province  is  entered  in 
the  N.  by  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  M.,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
Red  River  flows  S.  to  form  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  receiving  its  great  affluent,  the  Assiniboine,  from  the  W. 
The  fertile  plain  of  M.,  in  great  part  covered  with  tall  grass,  is 
almost  a  dead  level  near  the  Red  River.  In  the  E.  the  country 
is  more  broken  and  woody,  but  almost  everywhere  it  produces 
abundantly  wheat  and  most  other  crops.  In  winter  one  of  the 
coldest  inhabited  parts  of  N.  America,  in  the  rather  short  summer 
very  warm,  M.  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  rain  aud  snow  are 
very  light,  and  the  air  is  delightfully  clear.  M.  is  well  stocked 
with  game,  including  the  buflfalo,  and  the  waters  teem  with 
valuable  fish.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  extensively  reared, 
and  among  the  exports  are  flour  and  furs.  The  country  suffers 
occasionally  from  the  visitation  of  grasshoppers.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Indian  half-breeds — 5757  French-speaking,  4083 
English-speaking — while  1565  are  whites,  and  558  are  Indians. 
The  capital  is  Fort  Garry.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  an  executive  council  of  five  ;  the  legislature 
consists  of  a  council  of  seven,  appointed  for  life,  and  an  assembly 
of  twenty-four  elected  members.  Either  French  or  English  may 
be  spoken  in  the  legislature,  and  the  public  documents  are 
printed  in  both  languages.  The  common  law  of  England  pre- 
vails, subject  to  statutory  modifications.  M.  sends  two  senators 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  four  elected  members  to  the 
lower  house  of  that  body.  There  is  (1877)  no  provincial  debt. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  fairly  established  here  by 
early  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  There  are  many  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  St.  Boniface  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  arch- 
bishop, and  Fort  Garry  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land. 
The  board  of  education  consists  of  equal  members  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  St.  John's  College  (Anglican)  and  St.  Boniface's 
College  (Roman  Catholic)  were  incorporated  in  1872.  In  1872 
M.  had  three  weekly  newspapers.  M.  is  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1810  by 
Thomas  Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  planted  here  the  famous 
Red  River  Settlement,  called  also  Pembina,  and  later  Assiniboia. 
The  first  settlers  were  G.ielic-speaking  Highlandei-s  from  Scot- 
land, and  these  were  joined  by  a  band  of  Canadians  in  1815. 
When  the  United  States  boundary  was  fixed,  a  part  of  the  colony 
was  found  to  lie  S.  of  the  line.  The  government  of  the  colony 
subsequently  reverted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  was 
vested  in  the  'council  of  Assiniboia'  till  1871,  when  the  Domi- 
nion completed  the  purchase  of  the  territory  of  the  Company. 
The  colonists,  especially  the  French  Canadians,  protested  against 
tlie  colony  being  treated  as  dependent  territory.  Under  Louis 
Riel  they  openly  rebelled  and  seized  tlie  public  treasury,  but 
submitted  on  the  appearance  of  a  military  force.  The  govern- 
ment was,  however,  induced  to  erect  part  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory  into  the  independent  province  of  M.  See  NoRTH- 
West  Territory. 

Manitou'lin  Islands,  a  group  in  the  N.  of  Lake  Huron, 
belonging  to  Britain,  have  an  area  of  1870  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
(1871)  of  2000,  mostly  Indians.  The  Great  Manitoulin  is  90 
miles  long,  and  from  5  to  30  broad,  and  is  of  irregular  shape. 
The  group  is  covered  with  vast  pine  forests.  Eleven  of  the  small 
islands  belong  to  Michigan,  and  are  inhabited  by  891  Mormons. 

Mann,  Horace,  LL.D.,  born  at  Franklin,  Massachusetts, 
May  4,  1796,  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Providence  (1819), 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1823),  and  elected  (1827)  to  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1836  he  became  President  of  the  State 
Senate.  As  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  (1837-48), 
M.  visited  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  (1843),  and 
published  his  Lectures  on  Education  (1848).  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  (184S-53),  and  President  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  from  1852  until  his  death,  August  2,  1859.  M.'s  ardent 
advocacy  of  the  abolition  and  temperance  causes  is  set  forth  in 
his  Letttrs  attd  Speeches  o?t  Slavery  (1 851)  and  Lectures  on  In- 
temperance (1852).    See  his  Life,  by  Mrs.  M.  (1865). 

Mann'a,  a  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  Manna  Ash,  a 
tree  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Southern  Europe, 
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particularly  in  Sicily.  M.  incisions  are  made  with  a  knife  in 
July  or  August,  day  after  day,  beginning  near  the  root  and 

gradually  ascending  to  the  branches.  From  these  incisions  the 
M.  slowly  exudes,  and  hardens  into  flakes.  It  is  a  light  porous 
substance  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance. It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sugar  that  can  be  crystallised, 
called  Mannite  (q.v.),  and  of  another  that  cannot  be  crystallised — 
thelatterbeingusedmedicinally  as  a  mild  purgative.  Among  other 
M. -yielding  plants,  besides  the  ash,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Eucalyptus  mannifera  of  Australia,  and  the  common  or  Euro- 
pean larch.  The  M.  of  the  Israelites  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  a  special  and  miraculous  gift  of  God,  and  not  as  an  ordinary 
product  of  nature.  Yet  it  is  only  proper  to  note  that  in  the 
region  through  which  the  wanderers  passed  there  still  grows  a 
substance  called  M.  by  the  Arabians.  It  is  collected  in  the 
month  of  June  from  the  tamarisk  shrub  ( Tamarix  gallica). 
Burckhardt,  who  travelled  through  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  states 
that  it  drops  from  thorns  on  the  sticks  and  leaves  that  cover  the 
ground,  and  must  be  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
sun's  rays  melt  it.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and  boil  it,  strain  it 
through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  into  bottles,  where  it  can  be  kept  for 
years. 

Manna  Croup  consists  of  the  grain  of  a  species  of  grass, 
Glyceria  fluitans  (Manna  Grass),  deprived  of  its  husks,  and  pre- 
pared for  use  in  soups,  and  for  puddings,  the  same  as  the  semo- 
lina of  hard  wheat.  The  grass  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
growing  in  marshy  places  ;  but  M.  C.  is  prepared  chiefly  in 
Poland  and  Hungary.  The  name  is  frequently  given  to  Semo- 
lina (q.  v). 

Manna  Grass  is  applied  to  Glyceria  fluitans  on  account  of 
its  sweet  seed,  the  scientific  name  of  the  genus  being  selected  by 
Brown  for  a  like  reason  when  he  separated  it  from  Poa.  The 
plant  has  a  wide  distribution,  and  is  common  through  Britain 
by  the  sides  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  most  watery  places.  It  has 
also  received  the  name  of  float  or  flote-grass,  from  its  stems  often 
reclining  in  the  water,  its  leaves  floating  on  the  surface,  and 
further,  as  Dr.  Prior  says,  from  its  general  abundance  in  irrigated 
or  '  floted '  meadows.  In  Central  Europe  the  seeds  are  collected, 
and  when  husked,  are  used  as  an  ingredient  of  soups,  &c.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  obtained  in  large  quantity,  owing  to  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  individual  seeds  fall  from  the  spikelet 
as  they  become  ripe.  (See  Manna  Croup.)  Another  and 
handsome  species  of  the  genus  is  G.  aquatica,  also  widely  distri- 
buted, and  in  Britain  frequent  in  watery  places.  It  grows  to  6 
feet  high,  is  available  for  the  landscape-gardener,  and  is  useful 
for  fodder,  litter,  and  minor  thatching  purposes. 

Mann'lieim,  or  Man'heim,  a  town  of  Germany,  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  Rhine,  51 
miles  above  Mainz,  and  35  miles  N.  of  Karlsruhe  by  rail.  It  is 
divided  into  112  squares,  with  broad  streets  between.  Note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  Schloss  (1720-29),  with  fine  art  collec- 
tions, the  theatre,  where  Schiller's  first  jiieces  were  performed, 
Schiller's  Monument  (1862),  the  Je.^uits'  Church  (1733),  the 
Observatory,  Arsenal,  and  Kaufliaus,  all  dating  from  about  1 750. 
The  Rhine  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  railway  bridge  (1867),  and 
the  Neckar  by  a  suspension  bridge  (1845).  M.  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  of  the  Upper  Rliine,  and  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  leather,  india-rubber,  woollens,  carriages, 
furniture,  machinery,  toys,  and  beer.    Pop.  (1875)  4^)452. 

Mann'ing,  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal,  son  of  the  late 
W.  Manning,  Esq.,  M  P.,  was  born  July  15,  1808,  and  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  became  Vicar 
of  Lavington  in  1834,  and  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  in  1S40. 
He  was  a  select  preacher  at  Oxford  during  the  Tractarian 
movement,  of  which  he  was  an  eloquent  leader.  M.  pub- 
lished 2  vols,  of  sermons  in  1842  and  1846,  and  three  series 
of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  in  1 844,  1848,  and 
1850.  On  the  Gorham  decision  regarding  baptism,  in  1851,  he 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  and  joined  that  of  Rome. 
Ordained  priest  in  1857,  he  then  became  Superior  of  the  House 
of  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Bayswater.  M.  succeeded 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Westminster  in  1865, 
and  attended  the  CEcumenical  Council  at  Rome  in  1870.  A 
Roman  Catholic  University  was  opened  under  his  auspices  at 
Kensington,  October  15,  1874;  and  on  March  15,  1875,  he  re- 
ceived a  Cardinal's  hat.  M.  is  an  uncompromising  Ultramontane, 
and  has  been  incessant  in  his  appeals  to  his  country  to  return  to 
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the  bosom  of  ihe  early  Chuich.  He  has  worked  hard  for  the 
better  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor,  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  temperance  cause,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  various  national  movements  unconnected  with  his  own  com- 
munion. His  very  numerous  published  writings  include  The 
Grounds  of  Faith  (1852),  The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  (1866), 
England  and  Christendom  (1867),  Ireland— a  Letter  to  Earl 
Grey  (1868),  Petri  Privilegium  (pastoral  letters  on  papal  infalli- 
bility, 1 871),  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects  (1872),  The 
yatican  Decrees,  a.  Tep\y  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostulation  (1875), 
and  the  Glories  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1876).  The  True  Story  of  the 
Vatican  Council  appeared  from  his  pen  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, in  four  parts,  March-June  1877. 

Mann'ite,  or  ISIanna  Sugar  is  a  sweet  crystallisable  sub- 
stance allied  to  sugar,  obtainable  from  Manna,  from  mushrooms, 
and  various  other  vegetable  sources  ;  and  it  can  also  be  arti- 
ficially made  from  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam.  It  is  distinguished  from  true  sugars  by  being 
incapable  of  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  used  for 
coating  nauseous  medicines  and  as  a  sweet. 

Manoel,  do  Nascimento,  Don  Francisco,  one  of  the 

chief  modem  lyrists  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1734. 
He  wrote  under  the  710m  de  plume  of  '  Filinto  Elysio '  a  large 
number  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  epistles,  whose  liberal  principles 
awaking  the  resentment  of  the  Inquisition,  he  fled  to  France, 
and  died  at  Paris,  25  ih  P'ebruary  1819.  His  Obr-as  Completas, 
among  which  are  translations  of  La  Fontaine's  Chateau- 
briand's Les  Martyrs,  and  Wieland's  Oberon,  appeared  at  Paris 
(l  I  vols.)  in  1818-19. 

Man-of-War,  a  general  term,  of  unknown  origin  and 
antiquity,  for  all  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  corvettes,  &c.,  of 
the  British  navy,  which  made  up  a  total  (1875)  of  241.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Ger.  kriegsschiff  and  the  Fr.  vaisseau  de  guerre, 

Man-of-War  Bird.    See  Frigate  Bird. 

lyianom'eter  (Gr.  mados,  '  rare,'  metron,  '  a  measure  '),  an 
instrument  for  measurinp;  the  pressure,  and  therefore  the  density 
of  air  or  other  gas.  The  barometer,  the  steam-gauge  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  the  pressure-gauge  of  an  air-pump,  are  par- 
ticular forms  of  manometers. 

Man'or,  in  English  law,  is  a  freehold  estate  held  by  the  Lord 
of  the  M.  Manors  are  as  ancient  as  the  Old  English  constitution. 
Part  of  the  land  on  which  the  lord  resided  was  cultivated  as  his 
demesne  land  for  the  use  of  his  household  ;  the  rest  being  dis- 
tributed among  his  tenants-in-fee  for  life,  or  for  so  many  years. 
Manors  were  formerly  called  Baronies,  and  they  are  still  called 
Lordships.  Each  lord  was  empowered  to  hold  a  court,  called 
the  Court-Baron,  for  redressing  misdemeanours,  and  for  settling 
disputes  among  the  tenants. 

lyianre'sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Barcelona,  on  the 
river  Llobregat,  30  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona.  It  has 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures.    Pop.  9000. 

Mans,  Le,  the  chief  town  of  the  French  department  of  Sarthe, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  51  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tours  by  rail. 
Its  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Julien  (1216-1434)  ; 
four  stately  churches  ;  the  theatre  (1839-42),  one  of  the  finest 
in  France ;  the  prefecture,  containing  a  public  library  of 
50,000  volumes ;  the  hotel-de-ville,  lyceum,  natural  history 
museum,  &c.  M.  is  at  the  junction  of  five  railways,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  linen,  hemp,  poultry,  and  candles, 
and  among  its  industries  are  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, bell  and  machine  founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. 
Pop.  (1872)  39,548.  The  Suindinum  of  the  Cenomani,  it  be- 
came, under  Karl  the  Great,  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  from  the  reign  of  Hlodwig  down  to  that  of  Henri  IV.  it 
is  said  to  have  suffered  twenty-four  sieges.  General  Marceau 
defeated  60,000  Vendeeans  here  (December  12,  1793);  and 
here,  in  'a  week  of  l)attles,'  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  and  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  with  120,000  men,  defeated  200,000 
French  under  General  Chanzy  (January  10-17,  1871),  taking 
18,000  prisoners,  two  colours,  and  twenty  guns,  with  a  loss 
to  themselves  of  180  officers  and  3470  men. 

Mansard  or  Mansart,  Fran9oi8,  a  French  architect,  born 
in  Paris  in  1598,  died  there  in  1666.  He  first  designed  the 
curb-roof  named  after  him,  which  is  formed  with  an  upper  and 
an  under  set  of  rafters,  the  latter  less  inclined  to  the  horizontal 


than  the  former. — Jules  Hardouin  M.,  nephew  of  the  above, 
born  at  Paris  in  1645,  died  at  Marly  in  1708,  He  was  the 
architect  of  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Trianon,  and  the  dome 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

Manse  (Norm,  manse,  from  Lat.  mansio),  in  Scotland,  is 
the  designation  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  minister  of  the 
Established  Church.  Every  rural  parish  minister  is  entitled 
to  a  M.,  and  to  have  it  upheld  by  the  heritors  (see  Heritor); 
and  where  there  is  no  M.  the  minister  is  entitled  to  have  half 
an  acre  of  ground  designed  to  him  by  the  Presbytery  (q.  v.)  for 
a  M.,  offices,  and  garden,  and  to  have  the  heritors  ordained  to 
erect  aM.and  offices  upon  it  (see  Glebe).  The  M.  includes  a 
dwelling-house,  stable,  barn,  and  cowhouse. 

Man'sel,  Henry  Longueville,  D.D.,  born  at  Cosgrove, 
Northamptonshire,  October  6,  1820,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors',  became  a  scholar  and  fellow  (1842)  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1 843  took  a  double-first,  and  was  ordained. 
He  was  successively  appointed  Reader  in  moral  and  metaphysical 
philosophy  at  Magdalen  College  (1855) ;  Bampton  Lecturer 
(1858),  when  his  lectures  on  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought, 
applying  to  Christianity  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned 
(q.  v.),  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Professor  Maurice  ; 
Waynflete  ^Professor  of  Logic  (1859);  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church  (1866)  ; 
and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (1868).  He  died  at  Cosgrove  Hall, 
July  31,  1871.  A  follower  of  Hamilton,  whose  Lectures  he 
edited  conjointly  with  Professor  Veitch,  M.  was  the  author 
of  Prolegomena  Logica  (1851),  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned 
(1866),  and  of  a  posthumous  work  on  the  Gnostic  Heresies  of 
the  First  and  Second  Centuries  (1874),  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  sketch  of  his  character  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

Mans'field,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
within  the  ancient  bounds  of  Sherwood  Forest,  14  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Nottingham  by  rail.  It  has  large  iron  foundries,  and 
lace  thread  mills,  besides  some  machine  stocking-knitting, 
limestone  and  sandstone  quarrying,  &c.  The  Thursday  market 
is  supplemented  by  a  stock  market  monthly.  Pop.  (1871) 
11,824. 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Earl  of,  fourth  son  of 
Viscount  Stormont,  was  born  at  Perth,  2d  March  1705,  studied 
at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  travelled  in  France  and  Italy, 
called  to  the  bar  1 73 1.  His  first  case  earned  him  a  great 
reputation  for  oratory,  and  within  a  couple  of  years  he  was 
conducting  appeals  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  In 
1738  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  entered 
Parliament  as  Solicitor- General  in  1742,  charged  Lords  Lovat, 
Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock  with  high  treason  in  1746,  became 
Attorney-General  in  1754,  and  in  1756  was  made  Chief-Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was 
created  an  earl  in  1 776,  but  his  administration  of  justice  rendered 
his  name  so  unpopular  that  during  the  riots  of  1 780  his  house  was 
burnt  down.  M.  retired  from  office  in  1788,  and  died  20th 
March  1793.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  See 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief-Justices  of  England. 

Man'slaughter  is,  in  English  law,  the  killing  of  one  man  by 
another  without  deliberate  intention. 

Mant,  Richard,  D.D.,  born  at  Southampton,  February  12, 
1776,  passed  from  Winchester  School  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  (1798),  taking  his  M.A.  in 
1800,  and  D.D.  in  1815.  Ordained  in  1802,  he  was  successively 
vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex  (1810)  ;  Bampton  Lecturer 
(1812)  ;  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  (1813)  ;  rector 
of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate  (1815)  ;  and  of  East  Horsley, 
Surrey  (1818)  ;  bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  (1820),  and  of 
Down  and  Connor  (1823).  He  died  at  Ballymoney  Rectory,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  November  2,  1848.  M.'s  best-known 
work,  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  George  D'Oyly, 
D.D.,  is  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  notes  selected  from  the 
Anglican  divines  (3  vols.  Lond.  1817  ;  New  York  reprint,  with 
additional  notes  by  Bishop  Hobart,  2  vols.  1818-20).  He  also 
published  an  annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1820),  a  History 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  (2  vols.  1839-40),  Ancient  Hymns  from 
the  Roman  Breviary  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1873),  &c.  See  his  Lijfe,  by 
Archdeacon  Berens  (1849),  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works  in 
vol.  xxxi.  new  series,  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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Mantchu'ria,  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
is  bounded  S.  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  W.  by  Mongolia, 
and  N.  and  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  rivers  Amoor  and  Usuri.  The  country,  which  is  little  known, 
extended  formerly  to  lat.  58*  N.  and  long.  142°  E.,  but  that  part 
of  it  lying  N.  of  the  present  boundary  rivers  was  ceded  to  Russia 
in  i860.  The  area  is  now  estimated  at  370,000  sq.  miles,  the  pop. 
at  3,000,000.  M.  is  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Liaotunj; 
or  Shin-king,  Girhin,  and  Saghalin-ulu,  and  the  capital  is 
Mukden  (q.  v.).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  plateau 
land,  bordered  in  the  S.  by  the  Shan-Alin  mountains,  and  in 
the  W.  by  the  Khingan  range,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  15,000 
feet.  It  is  traversed  by  several  great  valleys,  that  of  the  Sun- 
gari,  an  affluent  of  the  Amoor,  being  the  most  remarkable.  The 
plateaus  in  the  S.  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  haunts  of 
many  valuable  fur-bearing  animals.  The  rivers  yield  abundantly 
salmon,  sturgeon,  &c.,  and  the  natural  products  are  barley, 
wheat,  millet,  ginseng,  rhubarb,  and  tobacco.  On  the  prairies 
there  is  much  rearing  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  Mantchus 
belong  to  the  Tungusian  family  of  the  Mongols,  and  in  appear- 
ance closely  resemble  the  Chinese,  but  are  lighter  in  complexion, 
stronger  in  build,  and  more  intelligent  and  enterprising.  Acconl- 
ing  to  Williams,  they  are  the  most  improvable  race  in  the  centre  if 
not  in  the  whole  of  Asia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  they  in- 
vaded China,  and  in  1643  seized  Pekin,  and  placed  their  chief, 
Shunche,  the  first  of  the  present  dynasty,  on  the  throne  of  the 
Celestial  Mings.  (See  China.)  Agriculture  in  M.  is  mainly 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  while  the  Mantchus  have  become 
the  dominant  people  throughout  the  empire  as  officials, 
soldiers,  handicraftsmen,  and  merchants.  For  Chinese  they 
gradually  dropped  their  own  language,  the  basis  of  which 
was  Tungus,  but  which  contained  many  Mongolian,  Turkish, 
and  Chinese  words.  Their  written  speech,  formed  from  the 
Mongolian  in  1599,  runs  perpendicularly  like  the  Chinese. 
See  a  dictionary  by  Amiot  (Par.  1789),  and  grammars  by 
Gabelentz  (Altenb.  1832)  and  Kaulen  (Regensb.  1856),  and 
Mantchu  translations  of  the  S(-Schu,  Schu-King,  and  Schi- 
King,  with  a  Mantchu-German  dictionary  by  Gabelentz  (3  parts, 
Leips.  1865). 

Mantegn'a,  Andrea,  a  famous  Italian  painter  and  engraver 
on  copper,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1431,  studied  under  Squarcione, 
married  a  daughter  of  Giacomo  Bellini,  and  opened  a  school  in 
Mantua  which  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  He  died  in  1 509. 
M.'s  best  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani 
(Padua),  and  in  the  Castello  di  Corte  (Mantua),  the  altar-piece 
of  St.  Zeno  (Verona),  the  '  Dead  Body  of  Christ '  (Berlin),  and 
the  cartoons  of  '  Csesar's  Triumph'  (Hampton  Court).  M.  is 
considered  the  head  of  the  '  Paduan  School,'  which  is  distin- 
guished by  its  close  but  servile  study  of  the  antique,  and  its 
comparative  neglect  of  nature.  His  colouring  is  almost  always 
dry.  The  most  notable  of  his  pupils  were  Correggio  and 
Raibolini.    M.  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  painters. 

Mantell,  Gideon  Algernon,  an  English  geologist,  was 
born  at  Lewes  in  Sussex  in  1790.  He  practised  first  as  a  physi- 
cian, settling  in  Brighton  in  1835,  and  at  London  in  1839  ;  but 
his  later  years  were  wholly  devoted  to  geology.  M.  especially 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fossils  of  the  Wealden  beds,  his  rich 
collection  of  which  he  ultimately  sold  to  the  British  Museum. 
He  discovered  many  new  forms,  especially  the  Iguanodon,  the 
Hylaosaurtts,  the  Pelorosatirus,  and  the  Kegnosaurus,  four  of  the 
five  great  Dinosaurian  reptiles.  For  his  researches  he  obtained 
from  the  Royal  Society  the  Wollaston  medal  in  1835,  and  the 
Royal  medal  in  1849.  He  died  at  London,  November  10,  1852. 
M.  was  a  voluminous  author,  his  chief  works  being  The  Fossils 
of  the  South  Doivns  (1822),  IlU4Strations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex 
(1827),  The  Fossils  of  Tillgate  Forest  (1827),  Geology  of  the  South- 
East  of  England  (1833),  IVonders  of  Geology  (1838),  and  Medals 
of  Creation  (1844),  besides  numerous  memoirs  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  and  other  scientific  publications. 

ItXantes',  an  old  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  33  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by  rail. 
Its  church  of  Notre  Dame  dates  from  the  13th  c,  and  St. 
Maclou  has  a  tower  of  the  14th.  Flour,  leather,  and  beer  are 
manufactured,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop. 
(1872)  5332.  M.,  surnamed  La  folie,  was  burned  (1087)  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  here  sustained  the  injury  which 
caused  his  death. 
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Manteuff'el,  a  noble  family  of  Germany,  which  from  Pom- 
mem  has  spread  over  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  of  which  several  members  took  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  two 
ManteufTels  most  conspicuous  in  the  19th  c.  are  :  (l)  Otto 
Theodor,  Freiherr  von  M.,  born  February  3,  1805,  at  Liib- 
ben,  became  Vice-president  of  the  government  at  Stettin  in  1843, 
and  member  of  the  '  Staatsrath '  in  1844.  In  the  first  United 
Diet  (1847  and  1848)  he  was  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
Conservative  party,  on  the  8th  November  of  the  latter  year  receiv- 
ing the  direction  of  home  affairs  in  the  ministry  '  Der  rettenden 
T/iat.'  On  the  28th  November  1848,  he  represented  Prussia  at 
Olmiilz,  after  which  Prussia  was  for  a  few  years  largely  directed 
by  the  bureaucratic  and  retrograde  policy  of  M.,  who  was  little 
liked  by  the  people,  and  whose  removal  from  office,  October  I, 
1858,  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  (2)  Edwin  Hans 
Karl,  Freiherr  von  M.,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Mag- 
deburg, February  24, 1809,  became  an  adjutant  of  the  king  in  1848, 
and  in  1857  chief  of  the  so-called  military  cabinet  of  the  ministry  of 
war,  in  which  position  he  had  great  influence  in  the  appointment 
of  officers.  In  1864  he  was  in  the  war  against  Denmark,  in  August 
1865  held  the  chief  command  in  Slesvig,  and  opened  the  warof  1866 
by  forcing  the  Austrians  out  of  Holstein  and  surprising  Stade. 
He  afterwards  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  of  which 
the  real  leader  was  Falckenstein,  and  after  the  war  was  made 
by  royal  favour  general  of  cavalry.  In  January  1867  he  went  to 
Russia  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  was  next  year  made  genev.nl 
of  the  first  division,  which  command  he  held  in  the  war  of  1870. 
On  the  14th  August  M.  undertook  the  attack  on  the  retreating 
French  army,  on  the  l8th  August  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  and  was  afterwards  among  the  besiegers  of  Metz, 
where  he  drove  back  the  sorties  at  Noiseville  of  the  31st  August 
and  1st  September.  After  the  surrender  of  Metz,  M.  led  the 
army  sent  to  the  N.,  defeated  Faidherbe  at  Amiens  and  Hallue, 
and  occupied  Normandy.  On  the  8th  January  1871,  he  was  set 
over  the  army  in  the  S.,  and  ended  the  war  by  forcing  Bourbaki 
to  enter  Swiss  territory  on  the  1st  February,  and  on  the  20th 
June  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  France.  On 
September  19,  1873,  M.  was  made  General  Field-Marshal. 

Man'tidse.   See  Mantis. 

Man'tiger,  or  Mantfegre,  in  Heraldry,  a  horned  monster 
with  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  man. 

Hantine'a,  an  important  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Arcadia, 
on  the  borders  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a  great  battle  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  B.C.  362,  in  which  Epaminondas  (q.  v.) 
met  his  death.    Its  extensive  ruins  are  now  called  PalaSpoli. 

Man'tis,  a  peculiargenus  of  Orthopterous  insects,  distinguished 
by  the  great  length  of  the  first  pair  of  legs.  These  being  bent 
when  at  rest,  the  insect  appears  in  a  kneeling  posture;  hence  its 
French  name,  the  '  Prieu  Dieu.'  It  is  also  known  as  the 
'  Soothsayer  '  and  as  '  Prophet,'  and  even  the  scientific  name  of 
the  familiar  European  species — M.  religiosa — has  been  suggested 
by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  fore  -  legs.  The  Hottentots 
worship  the  M.  as  a  tutelary  deity.  Its  head  is  of  horizontal 
conformation,  and  triangular  in  front.  The  feelers  are  long  and 
delicate,  and  the  prothorax  gives  the  insect  the  appearance 
of  having  a  long  neck.  The  wings  are  broad,  and  have  straight 
veins.  American  species  are  the  JM.  Carolina,  and  M.  argentina, 
the  latter  occurring  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  M.  is  carnivorous 
and  raptorial.  It  preys  upon  other  insects  ;  and  the  M.  argentina 
even  seizes  and  eats  small  birds.  The  Chinese  keep  M.  in  cages 
for  the  amusement  of  watching  the  combats  which  take  place 
between  them. 

Man'tle  (Ger.  mantel.  It.  mantello,  Lat.  manlelum,  originally 
a  towel  for  the  hands,  manus),  a  loose  cloak  worn  over  other 
garments.  The  long  M.  worn  over  their  armour  by  knights  in 
the  middle  ages  was  an  important  part  of  their  insignia.  Noble 
ladies  usually  had  their  mantles  adorned  with  the  impaled  arms 
of  themselves  and  their  husbands. 

In  Malacology,  M.  denotes  the  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  the 
molluscs. 

Mantlet,  in  Fortification,  a  musket-proof  shield  of  wood, 
metal,  or  rope,  used  to  shelter  gunners  at  embrasures,  or  to 
cover  the  advance  of  sappers  or  riflemen.  It  is  now  almost 
superseded  by  the  Gabbion  (q.  v.). 


Mant  ling  or  Lambrequin,  a  small  velvet  or  silk  mantle, 
generally  crimson  and  lined  with  ermine,  fastened  by  tassels  to 
the  helmet,  and  covering  the  wearer's  shoulders.  In  heraldry, 
the  M.  frequently  forms  the  background  of  the  shield  and  its 
belonging,  the  whole  constituting  an  achievement  or  Hatchment 
(q.  V.)  of  arms. 

Man'tua  (Ital.  Mantcva  ;  probably  from  the  Celtic  mair,  'a 
district'),  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
40  miles  E.  of  Cremona  by  rail,  stands  on  an  island  5  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, in  the  middle  of  a  lagoon  formed  by  the  Mincio,  nature 
and  art  combining  to  render  it  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral (q.  v.).  Chief  of  its  many  buildings  erected  or  adorned  l)y 
Mantegna  and  Giulio  Romano,  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pietro,  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea  (1472),  with  a  white  marble  fa9ade  and  a 
dome  (1782),  the  Corte  Reale  (1302)  or  Palazzo  Vecchio  of  the 
Gonzagas,  now  partly  used  as  barracks,  the  Castello  di  Corte,  and 
just  outside  the  S.W.  gate,  the  famous  Palazzo  del  Te,  so  called 
because  built  in  the  form  of  a  T.  Other  edifices  are  the  Acca- 
demia  Viigiliana,  with  frescoes  and  sculptures,  the  Liceo,  with  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes,  the  museum,  theatre,  &c.  M.  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  linen,  silk,  woollens,  and  paper.  Pop. 
(1874)  26,687.  An  ancient  Etruscan  city,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Virgil  (B.C.  70),  M.  was  ruled  by  the  house  of  Gonzaga  (q.  v.) 
from  1328  to  1708,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Austrians.  It  was 
captured  by  the  French  in  1 797,  and  again  in  1800,  and  having 
been  held  by  Austria  from  1814  to  October  II,  1866,  was  finally 
surrendered  to  Italy,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

mdnu  (MetiH  =  'thinker,' probably  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  the  English  vian  ;  comp.  also  Egyptian  J\/en  and  Greek 
Minos),  the  traditional  lawgiver  of  the  Hindus,  and  founder  of 
the  caste  system.  Being  merely  a  metrical  rentme  of  older  mate- 
rials, the  Institutes  of  M.  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  rather 
the  ideal  order  of  society,  such  as  the  sacerdotal  caste  would  wish, 
rather  than  a  code  of  legislative  enactments.  In  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  Mosaical  law.  The  sanctity  attributed 
to  the  Brahmins,  and  the  severity  of  the  penalties  by  which  this 
is  enforced  on  the  lower  castes,  are  almost  incredible.  Besides 
social  regulations,  there  are  embodied  a  cosmogony,  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  and  a  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  approximation  to  certainty.  It  is 
intermediate  between  the  Vedas  and  the  epic  poems,  and  pro- 
bably contemporaneous  with  the  settlement  of  the  Aryan-speak- 
ing race  in  the  upper  plains  of  Hindustan.  Translation  by  Sir 
W.  Jones  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1825) ;  Elphinstone's  History  of  India, 
vol.  i.  (4th  ed.  Lx)nd.  1864). 

Man  uel  I.  Comne'nus.    See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Manure'  is  used  in  agriculture  for  accelerating  the  growth  and 
increasing  the  jiroduction  of  cultivated  crops.  Any  substance 
which,  when  mixed  with  soil,  promotes  vegetable  growth  comes 
under  the  designation  of  M.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Lat.  manu  opaare,  '  to  work  by  the  hand,  to  till,'  through  the 
French  vianauvre,  '  tillage.'  The  bulk  of  the  organic  structure 
of  plants  is  composed  of  the  elements  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon,  which,  in  the  several  combinations  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  are  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  and 
the  soil.  Besides  these  constituents,  however,  certain  minerals 
form  part  of  the  constituents  of  plants,  and  are,  therefore,  essen- 
tial to  their  existence.  These  earthy  substances  comprise  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
oxide  of  iron,  silica,  &c.,  and  since  they  are  found,  in  variable 
proportions,  in  the  ash  of  plants,  they  are  termed  ash-coiistituents. 
On  the  sufficiency  of  ash-constituents  in  the  soil,  depends  the  full 
development  of  a  plant,  and  deficiency  in  any  one  essential  results 
in  unhealthy  and  limited  growth.  Were  the  same  crop,  as 
wheat,  to  be  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil  it  would,  on 
account  of  the  annual  abstraction  of  the  essential  ash-constituents, 
eventually  become  infertile ;  provision  must  therefore  be  made 
for  returning  the  abstracted  constituents  to  the  soil.  A  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  generally  practised  by  British  agriculturists, 
wheat  or  other  cereals  being  succeeded  by  root  crops  and  grass, 
which  take  up  from  different  depths  of  soil  and  in  variable  pro- 
portions the  mineral  constituents  necessary  to  their  growth. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  thus  in  a  manner  retarded,  but  the 
ultimate  result  of  infertility  is  the  same,  unless  the  soil  be  re- 
enriched  by  artificial  means,  in  other  words,  by  M.  M.,  then, 
exerts  a  fertilising  influence  on  the  soil,  by  supplying  mineral 


constituents,  but  in  addition  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  which  maintains  the  soil  in  the  highest  state  of  produc- 
tiveness. 

Liebig's  '  mineral  theory '  of  agriculture  sets  forth  that  the 
efficacy  of  M.  is  due  to  the  available  amount  of  ash-constitu- 
ents, which  stimulate  in  direct  proportion  the  assimilation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
it  is  superfluous  to  supply  nitrogen  in  M.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, is  contrary  to  facts,  for  elaborate  and  prolonged  experi- 
ments at  Rothamstead  by  Messrs  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1847-64)  with  mineral  M.  and 
nitrogenous  M.,  separately  and  combined,  proved,  especially  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  that  a  vast  increase  of  produce  attended;  the 
use  of  M.  rich  in  nitrogen,  whereas  Liebig's  wheat  M.  used 
alone  failed  to  yield  good  crops. 

Natural  manures,  consisting  of  farmyard  M.,  or  the  excreta 
of  animals  kept  on  the  farm,  vegetable  refuse  of  all  kinds,  the 
offal  of  slaughter-houses,  and  occasionally,  near  towns,  human 
dejecta,  formed  the  staple  fertilisers  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  In  seaboard  districts,  fish  offal  and  seaweed,  and 
in  inland  parts  wood  ashes,  soot,  &c.,  were  also  resorted  to. 
Farmyard  M.  is  most  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  since  it  con- 
tains all  the  constituents  assimilated  by  them,  and  for  certain 
crops  its  value  and  amount  may  be  enhanced  by  a  proper  regard 
to  the  animals'  food.  Guano  (q.  v.),  experimentally  used  in 
Great  Britain  early  in  the  present  century,  formed  an  important 
addition  to  natural  manures,  and  it  eventually  rose  to  the  first 
rank  among  fertilisers.  Subsequently  a  number  of  other  natural 
products  were  imported  for  use  as  M. ,  and  gradually  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  or  specific  manures  arose,  and  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  important  and  prosperous  of  British  indus- 
tries. In  Great  Britain  especially,  with  its  dense  population 
and  limited  area  of  arable  land,  extended  means  of  stimulating 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  produce  were  greatly  desiderated,  and  this  want 
specific  manures  have  been  found  to  supply.  In  the  preparation 
of  them,  tlie  M.  manufacturer  has  regard  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  the  constituents  specially  affected  by  particular  kinds 
of  crops,  and  for  the  provision  of  these  constituents  very  diverse 
materials  are  laid  under  contribution.  Besides  the  natural 
manures  already  enumerated,  chloride  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  nitro- 
genous refuse  of  certain  factories,  as  tar,  hair,  leather,  glue,  horn, 
shoddy,  woollen  rags,  &c.,  are  made  use  of  in  compounding 
nitrogenous  manures,  which  are  specially  valuable  for  cereals, 
and  generally  useful  on  account  of  tlie  presence  of  phosphates 
and  alkalies.  Phosphatic  manures  are  chiefly  used  for  root  crops, 
and  into  their  composition  bones,  phosphatic  guano,  apatite, 
phosphorite,  coprolites,  &c.,  enter  (see  Superphosphate  of 
Lime).  To  heavy  clay  soils  and  others  deficient  in  lime,  slaked 
lime  is  applied,  or  marl,  chalk,  and  gypsum  are  incorporated 
with  the  artificial  M.    In  1876  Great  Britain  imported  : 

Tons.  Value. 

Boties  of  Animals  and  Fish  for  Manure  only      85,129  ^^524,769 

Guano  199,291  2,295,744 

Manures,  unenumerated        ....    204,707  5431165 

Man'uscripts  (Lat.  'what  are  written  with  the  hand,' 
also  M.  libri,  or  codices  manuscripti)  is  the  name  given  to  all 
books  written  with  the  hand,  before  and  after  the  invention  of 
printing.    The  reading  and  proper  use  of  these  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  science  of  Diplomatics ;  their  preservation,  cataloguing, 
&c.,  develops  and  tests  the  knowledge  of  the  librarian.    All  old 
M.  still  extant  are  written  either  on  parchment  or  paper.  The 
paper  is  partly  Egyptian,  made  from  the  papyrus  plant,  the  use 
of  which  for  M.  ceased  in  the  West  in  the  9th  c,  partly  cotton 
or  silk  {charta  bombycind),  invented  in  the  East  about  706  A.D., 
which  was  used  until  the  invention  of  linen-paper  in  the  13th  or 
14th  c.    Pens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  7th  c.    Black  ink  was 
most  common.    It  consisted  chiefly  of  oven  black,  soot  of  rosin 
and  pitch,  burned  ivory,  ground  coal,  &c.,  and  in  the  earliest 
times  was  not  mixed  with  vitriol.    Red  {rubruni)  ink  is  also 
found  in  very  old  M.    The  opening  letters,  the  firsi 
index  were  written  in  it,  hence  the  expressions  ru 
and  rubricator.    Blue  ink  was  seldom  used  ;  gre 
still  less  so.    In  respect  of  their  outer  form  M. 
(i)  rolls  {volumina),  the  oldest  kind,  and  (2)  stitcl 
codices  proper.    Among  the  ancients  writers  of 
librarii)  were  freed  men  or  slaves ;  in  later  times 
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Benedictines,  by  the  rules  of  their  order,  were  bound  to  undertake 
the  task :  correctors  and  rubricators  afterwards  amended  and  em- 
bellished the  manuscript  text.  The  internal  characteristics,  espe- 
cially the  peculiarities  of  the  handwriting  and  of  the  letters,  are 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  external  signs  forjudging  of  the 
age,  value,  &c.,  of  M.  Walter's  manuscript  Lexicon  Diplomati- 
cum  (3  vols.  Gott.  1745-47)  is  still  of  great  value  for  this  division. 
The  age  of  Greek  M.  is  less  easily  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  writing  than  the  Latin.  In  general  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  characters  of  Greek  M.  are  lighter,  more  pleasing  and 
flowing  the  older  the  M.  are,  and  that  they  become  stifTer  and 
stiffer  in  later  times.  The  want  or  existence  of  the  Greek 
accents  decides  nothing.  Greek  M.  older  than  the  7th  or  6th 
c.  will  not  be  easily  found.  The  characters  of  Latin  M.  have 
been  classified  partly  according  to  their  largeness  or  smallness 
{majuskeln  or  miniiskeln),  partly  according  to  the  different 
shape  and  aspect  which  they  assumed  among  different  nations, 
or  at  certain  periods  {Scriptura  Romana,  aiitiqua,  Alerovingica, 
Lon^obardica,  Carolingica,  &c.,  to  which,  after  the  12th  c,  was 
added  the  so-called  Gothic,  which  is  a  skilfully  sharpened  and 
corniced  MinuskeT),  and  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  writing  rules 
have  been  framed  by  which  the  age  of  M.  can  be  determined. 
Before  the  8th  c.  punctuation  is  seldom  seen,  and  even  after  its 
introduction  in  the  13th  and  following  centuries,  M.  are  found 
without  punctuation,  but  with  the  separation  of  the  word.  M. 
which  have  small  capitals  or  other  divisions  are  always  old.  The 
so-called  direction-word,  or  the  first  word  of  the  following  sheet, 
at  the  end  of  the  foregoing,  belongs  to  the  12th  and  following  cen- 
turies. The  fewer  and  lighter  abbreviations  a  manuscript  has, 
the  older  it  is.  In  the  oldest  M.  the  words  usually  follow  each 
other  uninterruptedly,  without  any  division  ;  it  is  only  since  the 
9th  c.  that  the  division  of  words  has  become  general.  The  form 
of  the  Arabian  letters,  which  one  first  finds  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  I2th  c,  also  contributes  to  fix  the  age  of  M.  Many  M.  dis- 
tinctly state  at  the  end  when  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
written.  The  genuineness  of  these  subscriptions  must  not  be 
accepted  without  investigation,  as  they  often  appear  only  on  one 
part  of  the  M.,  or  are  pure  forgeries.  Nor  can  one  determine 
with  certainty  from  these  the  age  of  the  M.,  as  later  writers 
often  copy  such  notices  from  the  originals  before  them.  M. 
from  which  the  original  writing  has  been  effaced  by  a  new 
and  later  writing,  are  called  Palimpsests  (q.  v.).  See  Ebert, 
Handschriftcnkunde  (2  vols.  Leips.  1825-27) ;  Kirchhoff,  Die 
Handschriftenhdndler  des  Mittelalters  (Leips.  1853) ;  Leon  de 
Rosny,  Recherches  Hisioriques  et  Philologiques  siir  l\Ecritttre  des 
Difflrents  Peuples,  Auciens  et  Modernes  (Far.  1857-58). 

Illtiininalion  of  M. — Egyptian  illumination,  the  earliest  of 
which  we  have  any  distinct  trace,  consisted  in  the  use  of  a 
vermilion  colour  for  the  first  character  in  each  leading  passage. 
There  is  little  good  decoration  in  the  oldest  Latin  MSS.,  such 
as  the  Vienna  Roman  Calendar  and  the  Vatican  Virgil,  both 
of  the  4th  c.  They  contain  coarse  illustrations,  with  an  occa- 
sional red  border,  figures  shaded  in  bistre  with  a  pen,  and 
outlines  filled  in  with  heavy  colours.  There  arc  also,  however, 
some  cases  of  golden  lettering  on  rose-stained  vellum  {e.g.,  St. 
Jerome's  Preface  to  Book  of  JoV).  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  MSS. 
of  the  5th  c.  that  we  first  find  gold  borders  surrounding  white 
or  stained  vellum,  ogrund,  the  letters  being  golden,  or  black  or  of 
some  other  colour,  and  the  ground  being  sometimes  golden. 
Only  one  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Codex  Argen- 
tens  of  Ulfilas  (a.d.  360)  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  Up- 
sala,  the  earliest  Moeso-Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels,  written  in 
silver  and  gold  letters  on  a  purple  ground.  Passing  over  the 
MSS.  known  as  the  Vienna  gold,  silver,  and  purple  Gospels,  we 
come  to  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (6th  c.)  when  a  dis- 
tinct Persian  influence  is  said  to  appear  in  the  Byzantine  illu- 
minations, as  well  as  in  the  contemporary  architecture.  Instead 
of  the  symbolism  of  the  Catacombs,  we  have  the  elaborate  realism 
which  appears  in  the  square  and  oblong  framed  pictures  of  the 
Eusebian  Canons  and  the  Syriac  Gospels.  These  patterns  were 
carried  through  Europe  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  but  an 
entirely  original  style  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  early 
Irish  Church,  who  formed  their  initial  letters  and  borders  and 
tesselated  pages  by  means  of  small  compartments  filled  with 
diagonal  lines,  concentric  spirals,  interlaced  ribbons,  rows  of  red 
dots,  and  a  great  variety  of  lacertine  animals  and  birds.  This 
style,  of  which  the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  Durham  Book  are  the 
finest  specimens,  was  extensively  spread  by  Columba,  Aidan, 
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Boniface,  and  Kilian.  Gold  is  sparingly  used,  and  there  are  no 
body  colour  pictures.  The  Augustinian  books  present  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Irish  decoration  with  Old  English  writing  and  Latin 
pictures  well  shaded  and  done  with  the  brush.  A  later  com- 
ijination,  in  which  gold  is  more  profuse,  and  the  letters  other 
than  initial  are  Roman  rustic  capitals,  is  shown  in  the  Utrecht 
Psalter.  It  is  marked,  too,  by  pen  and  ink  drawings  from  the 
coloured  Latin  miniatures  formerly  prevalent.  Even  in  England, 
though  gold  writing  and  rose-staining  were  not  generally  prac- 
tised, MSS.  as  splendid  in  coloured  decoration  as  any  in  Byzan- 
tium were  occasionally  produced.  Such,  among  many  others, 
was  the  Benedictorial  of  St.  Ethehvold,  the  work  of  the  famous 
painter-monks  {illuminatoj-es,  notarii,  and  librarii  antiquarii)  of 
Hyde  Abbey  [Winchester  New  Minster].  When  black  ink  was 
used  for  liturgies,  red  ink  was  used  for  title-page  and  headings, 
hence  rubric.  Green,  yellow,  and  blue  inks  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  capitals.  Azure  and  vermilion  were  favourite  colours 
for  the  pure  decoration,  some  of  which  are  so  brilliant  and  durable 
as  to  suggest  the  use  of  oil,  though  white  of  egg  was  more  pro- 
bably employed.  The  work  of  the  Scriptorium,  which  Alcuin 
says  is  better  than  field  work,  as  profiting  both  soul  and  body, 
was  not  confined  to  gospels,  missals,  anthems,  but  included  some 
leading  classics.  From  the  fusion  of  the  Roman  or  Pictorial, 
the  Byzantine  or  Golden,  and  the  Hiberno-English  or  Intricate, 
sprang  the  Romanesque  and  ultimately  the  medieval.  In  the 
Caroline  writings,  e.g.,  the  Evangelistiarium  of  Toulouse,  and 
the  products  of  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  the  eclectic  French  school,  in  which  purple 
vellum  and  gold  lettering  are  sometimes  found  along  with  Kufic 
borders,  Latin  figures.  Old  English  fretwork,  and  an  outline  style 
quite  different  from  the  fluttering  outline  of  the  penticule  sketches 
of  the  Hiberno-English.  There  is  also  the  odd  broken-backed 
letter  called  from  its  birthplace  Lombard  brisi.  This  French 
movement  was  probably  helped  by  the  dispersion  of  Greek  artists 
under  the  Iconoclastic  emperors.  At  Byzantium  itself,  the  re- 
vival under  Basil  the  Macedonian  was  ultimately  overlaid  by 
Saracenic  and  Moorish  decoration.  In  Italy  classical  traditions 
were  for  long  wholly  lost  until  recovered  under  the  teaching  of 
Cimabue  and  Giotto.  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  12th  c.  (under 
Barbarossa)  we  find,  in  connection  with  the  Caroline  knotted 
ends  to  initials,  the  profuse,  but  stiff,  foliation  which,  so  far  an 
imitation  of  nature,  prepares  the  way  for  the  medieval  or  Gothic 
of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries.  This  foliation,  the  work 
of  the  pen  more  than  the  brush,  has  a  close  similarity  to  the 
black  lead  lines  of  stained  glass  painting.  One  sign  of  the  transi- 
tion to  medieval  is  the  restriction  of  the  enormous  Arabesque 
initial  to  the  corner  formed  by  the  top  and  side  ornaments.  The 
medieval  reached  its  climax  in  the  14th  c,  Jean  Due  de  Berri 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  being  two  of  its  greatest  patrons.  It 
varied  in  different  countries  just  as  the  Gothic  architecture  did. 
In  England  the  colouring  was  fuller  and  deeper  than  in  France, 
and  the  action  of  the  figures  was  more  intense,  a  vein  of  carica- 
ture appearing  in  secular  MSS.  There  also  appeared  the  dia- 
pered background  of  burnished  gold,  which  latterly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  Van  Eycks  became  an  archi- 
tectural and  then  a  landscape  background.  The  principal 
English  products  may  be  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  William  of 
Wykeham's  library.  In  Italy,  illumination,  which  Dante  men- 
tions as  an  art  belonging  to  Paris,  was  revived  in  the  13th  c.  by 
Oderigi  and  Bolognese.  To  these  succeeded  Fiorentino,  Fra 
Angelico,  Memmi  (of  Sienna),  Cosme  of  Ferrara,  and  many 
others.  Of  these  quatro  and  cinque  cento  works,  all  inspired  by 
a  mystical  religious  sentiment,  the  finest  are  the  choir  books  of 
Sienna  Cathedral.  Some  have  been  chromo-lithographed  by  the 
Arundel  Society.  Among  the  authors  of  arabesques  and  minia- 
tures on  secular  subjects,  the  greatest  names  are  Girolamo  and 
Giulio  Clovio.  In  the  first  block-books  spaces  were  left  for 
illuminated  initials,  &c.,  to  be  filled  in  by  hand,  but  these  were 
afterwards  reproduced  (except  in  colour)  from  blocks  or  mov- 
able types,  as  in  the  Mainz  Psalter.  At  the  Reformation  vast 
quantities  of  illuminated  MSS.  were  destroyed  as  '  superstitious 
books.'  (See  Bale's  account  of  this.)  The  principal  authorities 
on  this  subject  are':  Humphrey's  Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Tymm's  and  Wyatts'  Art  of  Illuminating ;  Agincourt, 
Histoire  de  r Art  par  les  Monuments ;  Kugler,  Handbuch  der 
Kunstgeschichte ;  Sylvestre  and  Champollion's  Paliographie 
Universelle  ;  Shs.v/\  Illuminated  Ornaments.  Practical  informa- 
tion will  be  got  in  the  works  of  De  Lara,  Lucien,  Harrison, 
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Audley,  Merae,  and  The  Illuminator.  Special  works  are  West- 
wood's  Palaographia  Sacra  Pictoria,  and  Chassants'  Manuel  des 
Abbreviations. 

manu'tius  (Ital.  Manuzzi  or  Manned)  Aldus,  a  famous 
early  printer,  also  often  called  '  Aldus  the  Elder,'  was  born  at 
Bassano  in  1449.  Fronrj  his  press  at  Venice,  established  1488, 
came  the  celebrated  Aldine  Editions  (q.  v.),  so  called  after 
Aldus,  which  instantly  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  improved 
typography,  and  are  still  liighly  prized  for  their  accuracy.  M. 
was  a  good  classic,  and  was  assisted  in  his  editorial  work  by 
many  other  scholars,  who  joined  him  in  forming  the  Aldine 
Academy.  He  printed  twenty-eight  Editiones  Pnncipes  of  Greek 
authors,  compiled  a  Greek-Latin  lexicon,  and  died  at  Venice, 
6th  February  1515.  The  printing  establishment  was  kept  up 
till  the  death  of  liis  grandson,  '  Aldus  the  Younger,'  28th  Oct. 
1 597.  See  Renouard,  Annates  de  I' Imprimerie  des  Aides  (3d  ed., 
Par.  1834),  and  Schiik,  Aldus  M.  uitd  seine  Zeitgenosse7t  (Berl. 
1862). 

Man'wyne,  a  town  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
bordering  on  Independent  Burmah,  the  scene  of  the  treacherous 
murder  of  Mr.  Margary,  an  enterprising  British  diplomatic  officer, 
on  22d  February  1875.  See  Journey  of  A.  R.  Margary  from 
Shanghae  to  Bhamo,  and  back  to  M.  (Lond.  1876). 

Manzo'ni,  Alessandro,  a  great  Italian  author  of  noble 
parentage,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1784,  educated  at  Milan  and 
Paris,  went  to  Paris  in  1805,  where  he  showed  his  first  poem 
upon  the  death  of  Carlo  Imbonati  to  the  poet  Fauriel.  In  1808 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Geneva  banker  and  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan.  Five  years  after  he  published  some 
hymns  of  a  religious  caste,  which  obtained  a  great  popularity, 
and  in  1826  appeared  the  tragedy  //  Conte  di  Carmagnola,  a 
work  which  forestalled  the  Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo  in  its  spirit 
of  romanticism  and  scorn  for  the  historical  unities.  In  1827  M. 
published  what  remains  his  masterpiece,  I  Promessi  Sposi,  a  novel 
dealing  with  scenes  and  characters  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
c,  and  modelled  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  plan  of  Sir  W. 
Scott.  No  modern  work  has  been  more  widely  read.  Up  till 
the  year  1877,  116  Italian  editions  had  been  issued;  17  transla- 
tions in  German,  19  in  French,  and  10  in  English.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent, dramatic,  and  picturesque  novel,  and  will  long  preserve 
the  name  of  its  author.  M.  was  nominated  an  Italian  senator  in 
i860,  and  died  May  22,  1873.  A  complete  edition  of  M.'s 
works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  by  Tomaseo  at  Florence, 
1828-29.    See  Sainte-Beuve's  Portraits  Conlemporains{so\.  ii.). 

IVIao'ri  {i.e.,  'native'),  the  name  of  the  race  by  whom  New 
Zealand  was  inhabited  when  discovered  by  Europeans.  The  M. 
belong  to  the  Malayan  family  of  mankind,  but  are  evidently  of 
mixed  descent,  their  features  manifesting  the  greatest  diversity 
of  type.  In  some  of  the  leading  tribes  the  physiognomy,  com- 
plexion, and  hair  of  tlie  chiefs  closely  resemble  those  of  Euro- 
peans ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  incline  more  to  the  negro 
type,  much  modified  and  improved.  They  are  of  square  build, 
averaging  5  feet  i>\  inches  in  height,  and  muscular,  though  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  Europeans. 

The  origin  of  the  M.  is  enshrouded  in  much  uncertainty. 
The  native  traditions — on  which  little  reliance  can  be  placed — 
relate  that  the  M.  came  to  New  Zealand  about  500  years  ago  in 
two  canoes,  named  the  Arawa  and  Tainui,  from  Hawaiki,  which 
some  ethnologists  identify  with  Hawaii,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(q.  v.\  while  others  identify  it  with  the  much  nearer  island  of 
Savaii,  in  the  Samoan  group.  Mr.  J.  T.  Thomson,  of  Otago, 
has  made  an  elaborate  attempt  to  trace  the  M.,  through  the 
Malays,  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Barata,  in  Southern  India, 
basing  his  arguments  principally  upon  linguistic  evidence.  His 
theory  is  supported  by  the  discovery,  some  years  ago,  of  a 
Brahminical  bell,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  ancient  Tamil 
character,  in  the  North  Island.  In  1877,  too,  there  were  dis- 
covered, in  the  Weka  Pass  Ranges  in  the  Middle  Island,  some 
remarkable  rock  paintings,  representing  animals  foreign  to  New 
Zealand,  weapons  and  dresses  of  semi-civilised  people,  together 
with  inscriptions  in  a  character  resembling  the  Tamil.  In  the 
Chatham  Islands  (q.  v.)  there  lingers  a  small  remnant  of  a  race 
called  the  Morioris  or  Maiorioris,  which  some  believe  to  have 
been  the  aboriginal  race  of  New  Zealand.  The  Morioris  are  a 
shorter  and  feebler  race  than  the  M.,  by  whom  and  epidemic 
disease  their  number  has  been  reduced  to  140. 


The  M.  are  a  brave  and  intelligent,  but  revengeful  and 

treacherous  race,  their  moral  perceptions  being  as  dull  as  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  acute.  They  are  close  observers  of 
nature,  and  when  first  known  were  found  to  have  a  surprisingly 
correct  system  of  botanical  classification  of  their  own.  War  of 
the  most  cruel  and  relentless  kind  was  their  principal  occupa- 
tion, and  in  its  track  slavery  and  cannibalism  followed.  The 
latter  the  M.  assert  to  have  been  unknown  to  their  ancestors 
before  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand.  At  one  time  universal, 
this  horrible  practice  is  now  extinct,  no  case  having  occurred 
since  the  war  in  1869.  Infanticide,  polygamy,  tattooing,  and 
tapu  (taboo)  were  also  M.  customs  which  are  now  obsolete,  or 
nearly  so.  By  the  last  the  priests  declared  certain  persons  or 
objects  to  be  consecrated  and  inviolable,  and  Mr.  Colenso  states 
that  '  the  stoutest  and  fiercest  of  the  New  Zealand  chiefs  bowed 
like  an  infant  before  it,  and  dared  not  disobey  its  behests.' 
Though  without  any  definite  form  of  religion,  the  M.  m  their  pagan 
condition  were  much  under  the  influence  of  sorcerers  who  traded 
on  their  superstitions.  The  M.  idea  of  a  spirit  was  confined  to 
that  of  an  alua,  or  evil  demon,  whom  he  sought  to  propitiate. 
Only  one  tribe  worshipped  idols,  and  another  trees,  but  the 
rainbow  was  everywhere  an  object  of  veneration,  and  the  spider 
and  lizard  were  regarded  with  awe.  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  M.  lias  been  much  checked  since  1863  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Hauhau  religion,  a  singular  medley  of  Scripture 
truth  and  fanatical  superstition. 

The  M.  system  of  government  was  tribal,  the  country  being 
divided  between  large  clans,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  in  the 
North  Island,  and  these  being  in  turn  subdivided  into  numerous 
small  tribes  or  hapiis.  The  titles  to  land  were  most  compli- 
cated, and  gave  rise  to  endless  bloodshed.  Since  1858  an  influ- 
ential section  of  the  M.  have  kept  aloof  from  Europeans,  yielding 
allegiance  only  to  a  king  chosen  by  themselves,  and  the  Queen's 
writ  does  not  run  in  their  territory.  This  movement  caused  two 
fierce  wars  in  i860  and  1863.  A  third  war,  in  1868-69,  had  its 
origin  in  a  massacre  of  colonists  by  M.  prisoners  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Chatham  Islands. 

The  M.  are  excellent  sailors  and  fishermen,  while  their  mili- 
tary skill  and  oratorical  powers  are  remarkable.  They  are  too 
indolent,  however,  to  attain  success  as  agriculturists  or  artisans, 
though  they  raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  and  display  much 
skill  in  weaving  and  carving.  Schools  are  now  common  among 
them,  and  they  also  own  and  publish  two  newspapers.  A  few 
have  risen  to  aflSuence  by  leasing  their  land,  and  live  in  the  best 
European  style,  while  M.  members  sit  in  both  houses  of  the 
Colonial  legislature.  Nevertheless  the  M.,  as  a  people,  have 
made  little  real  progress  in  civilisation  beyond  dropping  their 
barbarous  customs  and  adopting  the  European  dress,  while  they 
have  acquired  the  vices  of  civilised  races  with  a  fatal  readiness. 
Through  the  operation  of  these,  and  of  epidemics,  especially  in- 
fluenza, the  M.  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers.  In  l874the 
M.  population  of  New  Zealand  was  officially  estimated  at 
46,016,  of  whom  43,408  were  in  the  North  Island. 

The  M.  language  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Polynesian  tongue, 
and  is  divided  into  ten  dialects.  It  contains  only  fifteen  letters — 
five  vowels  and  ten  consonants — and  is  both  euphonious  and  ex- 
pressive. Every  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel.  The  language  was 
first  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  Scriptures 
and  other  books  have  been  translated  into  it. 

See  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  Travels  in  New  Zealand  (Lond.  1843) ; 
Rev.  R.  Taylor's  Te-lka-a-Maui  (Lond.  1855)  ;  Sir  G.  Grey's 
Polynesian  Mythology  (Lond.  1855);  Dr.  A.  Thomson's  Story  oj 
New  Zealand,  Past  and  Present  (Lond.  1859) ;  Dr.  Karl 
Scherzer's  Voyage  of  the  Novara  (Lond.  1863)  ;  Judge  Manning's 
Old  New  Zealand,  by  a  Pakeha-Maori  (new  ed.  Lond.  1877)  ; 
and  valuable  papers  by  various  authors  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Nrdi  Zealand  Institute  {y^eWingtow,  New  Zealand)  vols,  i., 
iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  ;  in  the  Journal  of  the  Etlmological  Society  oj 
Londott  (1869),  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (vol.  v.). 

Map  (Lat.  mappa,  'a  cloth')  is  usually  applied  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  a 
plane  sheet.  The  name  is  also  used  to  designate  a  similar  repre- 
sentation of  the  celestial  vault,  or  of  the  surfaces  of  the  planets 
or  satellites  as  they  appear  through  a  powerful  telescope.  The 
first  scientifically  constructed  maps  seem  to  have  been  those  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
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c.  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  attempts  had  been  made  at  a 
much  earlier  date  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus  (600  B.C.), 
by  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  (250  B.C.),  and  Hipparchus  of 
Bithynia  (200  B.C.).  In  the  3d  c.  A.D.  the  Romans  showed 
their  appreciation  of  tlie  value  of  mapping  by  the  construction 
of  the  famous  Pentiiigerian  table,  which  represented  the  then 
known  world,  with  the  principal  roads.  During  the  middle 
ages,  the  construction  of  maps  for  useful  purposes  was  quite 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  no  true  improvement  in  this  respect 
was  made  until  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  when  the  growing 
commerce  of  Italy  rendered  mapping  a  necessity.  The  great 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  15th  and  i6tli  centuries,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  cylindric  projection  of  the  sphere  by  Mercator 
in  1556  gave  mapping  a  powerful  impulse.  The  elaborate 
atlases  of  Blaen  (1650),  De  Wit  (1680),  and  Sanson,  geographer 
to  the  French  king  (1690-96),  are  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  tliat  age.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  c.  the  survey  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  undertaken, 
and  their  M.  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  maps. 
With  the  improvement  of  methods  and  instruments,  the  con- 
struction of  maps  has  now  attained  great  perfection.  The 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  and  the  similar 
maps  of  other  civilised  nations,  are  marvels  of  accuracy.  In 
the  delineation  of  maps,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  earth 
is  spherical,  and  that  by  no  process  of  develojiment  can  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  be  made  to  coincide  with  a  plane.  The  representa- 
tion of  terrestrial  configuration  upon  a  plane  must  be  effected 
by  some  method  of  projection  or  approximate  development.  Of 
the  methods  of  projection,  the  stereographic  and  orthographic  are 
the  most  important,  both  giving  a  true  perspective  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  globe.  In  the  former,  the  eye  is  conceived  to  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  opposite  the  part  to  be  de- 
lineated. In  the  latter  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
distance,  so  that  the  rays  from  all  parts  of  the  surface  are  parallel. 
The  stereographic  method  contracts  the  centre  of  the  M.  and 
enlarges  it  towards  the  circumference,  while  the  orthographic 
gives  an  almost  accurate  representation  of  the  centre,  but  very 
much  contracts  the  circumference.  By  a  combination  of  these 
two  projections,  the  ordinary g/oiii/ar  projection  of  a  hemisphere 
is  obtained.  The  methods  in  common  use,  however,  as  affording 
a  more  accurate  representation  than  these,  are  those  of  approxi- 
mate development.  The  configurations  of  the  surface  are  pro- 
jected from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  upon  a  circumscribing  cone 
or  cylinder,  whose  axis  is  coincident  with  the  polar  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  the  cone  or  cylinder  is  then  developed  into  a  plane. 
The  former,  or  conical  projection,  is  very  convenient  for  small 
portions,  and  with  modifications  for  larger  tracks,  even  such  as 
whole  continents.  The  latter,  or  cylindric  projection,  known 
best  as  Mercator' s  projection,  is  invaluable  in  the  construction  of 
maps  for  purposes  of  Navigation  (q.  v.),  and  as  being  the  only 
method  by  which  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface  can  be  repre- 
sented on  one  sheet. 

Map,  or  Mapes,  Walter,  the  most  brilliant  literary  genius 
of  the  I2th  c,  was  born  on  the  Welsh  border  about  1 143, 
studied  for  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  entered  the  servicff  of  Henry  II.  In  1 173  he 
presided  at  the  Gloucester  Assizes  as  one  of  the  King's  Justices  in 
Eyre,  and  subsequently  acted  as  royal  chaplain  during  Henry's 
wars  with  his  sons.  He  represented  his  sovereign  at  the  court 
of  Louis  VII.,  attended  the  Lateran  Council  at  Rome  in  1 179, 
was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and  precentor  of  Lincoln,  and 
finally,  in  1 196,  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  does  not  again 
appear  in  history,  but  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1210.  M. 
wrote  mostly  in  Latin,  but  his  matter  is  as  thoroughly  English 
as  if  it  had  been  couched  in  the  vernacular.  His  work  falls 
naturally  into  three  divisions — The  Poems  of  Golias,  the  De 
Nugis  Curialium,  and  his  Contributions  to  the  Arthurian  Ro- 
mance. The  first  of  these,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Camden 
Society  in  1841,  is  a  collection  of  sparkling  and  stinging  satires 
on  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  certain 
Bishop  Golias,  a  bibulous  and  gluttonous  voluptuary.  One  of 
the  pieces,  the  Confessio  Golice,  contains  the  famous  verses 
beginning  '  Meum  est  propositum  in  taberna  mori, '  which 
probably  suggested  the  misleading  phrase  '  the  Anacreon  of  the 
1 2th  c'  applied  to  M.  by  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  De  Nugis 
Curialium  ('On  the  Trifles  of  Courtiers'),  edited  by  Mr. 
Wright,  from  a  single  MS.  in  1850,  is  a  prose  miscellany 
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in  five  books,  called  Distinctiones,  and  is  fiill  of  anecdote  and 
gossip  of  all  kinds,  with  stories  of  heretics,  hermits,  &c.,  pictures 
of  popular  manners,  and  of  the  English  court,  fairy  tales,  and 
satirical  sketches  of  the  monkish  orders.  His  additions  to  the 
Arthurian  Romance  constitute  the  noblest  part  of  that  heroic 
legend,  and  include  the  story  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  the  Quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  Mort  Artus.  See  Morley's  History 
0/  English  Literature. 

Ma'ple,  a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  of  the  tribe  Acerinece 
of  the  great  tropical  order  Sapindacece.  It  consists  of  some 
50  species  of  large  or  small  trees  spread  through  the  N. 
hemisphere,  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  can 
here  be  specified.  The  common  M.  (A.  campestre)  gives  a 
compact  and  fine  grained  wood,  sought  after  for  choice  fur- 
niture ;  grows  to  40  feet,  but  can  be  trimmed  down  for  hedge 
purposes. — A.  saccharinum,  or  sugar  M.  of  N.  America,  is  a 
large  tree,  with  strong  wood,  which  when  well  seasoned  is  used 
for  axle-trees,  spokes,  also  for  chairs  ;  when  knotty  or  curly  it 
furnishes  the  bird's-eye  or  curly  M.-wood  ;  from  this  tree  the 
chief  supply  of  saccharine  fluid  so  extensively  converted  into 
M. -sugar,  is  obtained  by  tapping  ;  the  autumnal  leaf  colour- 
ing is  superb. — A.  rubrum,  or  red  M.  of  N.  America ;  a 
handsome  tree  attaining  80  feet ;  wood  useful  for  furniture ; 
yields  about  half  the  quantity  of  sugar  as  the  preceding. — A. 
dasycarpum,  or  white  M.  of  N.  America ;  a  most  beautiful  tree 
of  rapid  growth,  attaining  50  feet,  and  sometimes  9  feet  in 
diameter  ;  wood  pale  and  soft,  but  much  praised  for  street  plank- 
ing ;  sugar  supply  same  as  red  M. — A.  pseudo-platanus,  the 
sycamore  M.  (tlie  Scotch  plane-tree),  native  of  mid  Europe 
and  W.  Asia  but  thoroughly  naturalised  in  Britain,  reaches 
100  feet ;  wood  compact  and  firm,  valuable  for  turnery,  &c.  ; 
makes  superior  charcoal  ;  will  stand  exposure  to  sea-air. — A. 
platanoides,  or  Norway  M.,  a  tree  of  imposing  appearance,  re- 
commended for  ornamental  gardening  ;  its  pale  wood  much  used 
by  cabinetmakers. — A.  palmatuni,  a  beautiful  tree,  and  a  native 
of  Japan,  in  which  country  probably  25  other  species  are  indi- 
genous, most  of  them  highly  ornamental. 

Maq^ui,  the  French  name  for  Aristotelia  M.,  a  small  tree  be- 
longing to  natural  order  Tiliaceie.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where 
the  wood  is  used  in  making  musical  instruments,  for  which  the 
tough  bark  supplies  the  necessary  strings.  The  berries  are 
edible,  and  a  wine  for  use  in  malignant  fever  is  prepared  from 
them. 

Mar'abouts,  a  semi-priestly  caste  among  the  Mohammedan 
Berbers  of  North- Western  Africa,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  (q.  v.).  Their  office  is  hereditary  ; 
they  are  accredited  with  prophetic  and  miraculous  gifts,  and 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  Koran  are  esteemed  the  interpreters 
of  the  civil  and  religious  law.  Their  influence  culminated  in  the 
person  of  Abd-el-Kader  (q.  v.),  and  was  greatly  weakened  in 
1856  by  Robert  Houdin,  who,  on  the  invitation  of  the  French 
government,  competed  with  and  far  excelled  them  in  their  feats 
of  jugglery. 

MaracayTiO  ('  the  headland  on  the  sea '),  now  called  San 
Carlos,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the  state  of  Zulia, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  channel  which  connects  the  lake  and 
gulf  of  M.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  and  has  a  good 
harbour,  which  can  only  be  reached,  however,  by  vessels 
di awing  less  than  10  feet.  There  is  some  shipbuilding,  and 
a  trade  in  cacao,  cotton,  fustic,  coffee,  cattle,  &c.  In  1S76 
the  imports  (chiefly  manufactured  goods  from  the  United 
Slates)  amounted  in  value  to  ;^285,536.  The  port  is  now 
(1S77)  closed  to  foreign  trade,  except  in  the  two  articles  dye- 
wood  and  fustic.  Pop.  (1873)  21,954. — The  Lake  of  M.,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Venezuela,  is  100  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and 
70  broad,  and  communicates  by  a  channel,  20  miles  long  and  5 
broad,  with  the  Gulf  of  M.,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
lake  is  deep,  but  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  bars.  During  the 
N.  winds  of  April  and  May  its  waters  become  brackish.  The 
fortified  entrance  was  the  last  spot  held  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  relinquished  on  the  9th  November  1823. 

Mar'agha,  an  old  walled  town  in  Azerbijan,  Persia,  232 
miles  N.W.  of  Teheran,  on  a  feeder  of  Lake  Urumiah,  distant 
10  miles.  It  has  glass  works,  and  a  handsome  public  bath,  and 
some  distance  off  are  the  famous  M.  marble  pits.  The  M. 
marble,  much  prized  througliout  Persia,  is  nearly  transparent 
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when  in  thin  plates,  and  is  thus  used  for  windows  to  the  baths 
of  Tabrez.    Pop.  15,000  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Mukadam. 

Ma'rah.  (Heb.  '  bitterness '),  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
wilderness  of  Shur,  three  days'  journey  from  the  point  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  The  waters  were  so  bitter 
that  it  was  impossible  to  drink  them,  but  they  were  sweetened 
by  Moses  casting  in  a  tree  which  '  the  Lord  showed  him '  (Exod. 
XV.  23-25). 

Marajo',  an  island  of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Para,  and  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Amazon  and  Para,  is 
180  miles  long  and  125  broad.  It  is  low-lying,  but  in  parts 
rocky,  and  in  the  S.  is  covered  with  dense  forests.  On  the 
northern  pastures  are  reared  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Pop.  20,000,  mostly  Indians  and  Mestizoes. 

Ittaranlia'o,  or  Maranham,  a  province  of  Brazil,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Para,  S.  and  E.  by  Piauhy,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Paranahyba,  and  W.  by  Gozaz. 
Area  141,651  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  359,040,  of  whom  74,939 
were  slaves.  It  produces  rich  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice, 
much  fine  timber  and  dyewood.  In  the  S.  W.  are  several  ranges 
of  low  hills,  yielding  iron  and  lead  ores  and  antimony.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  a  mixed  race  of  Indians,  negroes,  and 
whites,  but  there  are  a  few  pure  Indian  tribes. — M.,  San  Lulz 
de,  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  M.  River,  is  a  handsome  thriving  city,  with  many  fine 
buildings.  It  is  built  on  two  hills,  and  the  streets  are  gene- 
rally too  steep  for  carriages.  The  seat  of  a  bishop,  it  has  a 
large  cathedral,  many  convents,  a  lyceum,  &c.  The  harbour  is 
commodious,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  entrance.  Pop.  (1872) 
31.604. 

Mara'no,  an  old  town  of  Italy,  8  miles  N.  of  Naples,  has 
many  interesting  antiquities.    Pop.  (1874)  7143. 

Maranta'ceee,  a  natural  order  of  Endogens,  of  about  160 
species,  all  tropical,  and  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America.  In 
an  economic  point  the  order  is  valuable  for  its  large  starch 
supply.  (See  Arrowroot.)  Besides  the  various  species  of 
Canna  (q.  v.),  the  Maranlas  and  Calaiheas,  with  beautifully 
mottled  and  streaked  foliage,  seen  in  our  hot-houses,  belong  to 
the  M. 

Maraschi'no,  a  delicate  and  valuable  liqueur,  distilled  from 
the  ripe  fruits  of  the  Marasca  cherry,  a  sweet  dark  coloured  fruit 
cultivated  in  Dalmatia.  The  liqueur  is  further  flavoured  and 
sweetened  after  distillation.  The  finest  is  the  M.  of  Zara,  and  is 
imported  in  square  wickered  bottles  or  flasks. 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  was  born  at  Boudiy,  May  24,  1744. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  career  is  only  indifferently  known,  though 
it  has  been  held  to  be  proved  that  in  1774  he  was  in  England, 
where  he  published  the  Chains  of  Slavery,  that  he  gave  lessons 
in  Edinburgh  (1775),  and  that  (1776)  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
son for  stealing  medals  from  the  Oxford  Museum.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  he  tried  several  careers  before  becoming  (1789)  one 
of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  French  Revolution,  through  the 
advocacy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  in  L'A?n{  du  Peuple.  This 
advocacy  degenerated  into  a  propagandism  in  behalf  of  massacre 
and  spoliation.  To  him  were  due  the  systematic  assassinations 
on  the  20th  June,  the  loth  August,  and  in  September  1 792. 
After  the  king's  death  he  wrote,  'massacre  270,000  partisans  of 
the  ancun  regune ;  reduce  to  a  quarter  of  their  number  the 
members  of  the  Convention  ! '  The  Convention  were  outraged 
by  some  of  his  advices,  but  a  revolutionary  tribunal  acquitted 
him  when  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him  by  the  Giron- 
dins.  M.  was  killed  in  his  bath  by  Charlotte  Corday,  13th 
July  1793  ;  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon  were  decreed  to  his 
remains,  which  were  afterwards  removed  amidst  popular  execra- 
tion. M.  wrote  numerous  legal  and  scientific  treatises,  besides 
an  immense  mass  of  political  brochures,  none  of  which  are  worth 
rescuing.  See  the  Histories  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Thiers, 
Michelet,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Carlyle,  and  (for  the  alleged  facts  of 
M.'s  English  experiences)  Notes  and  Queries  (Sept.  27,  1859). 

Mar'athon,  a  plain  in  the  N.E.  of  Attica,  about  6  miles 
long  and  3  broad,  open  to  the  sea  upon  the  E.,  shut  in  by 
mountains  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S.  by 
marshes.    It  contained  in  ancient  times  four  places,  forming  the 
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Tetrapolis,  one  of  which,  named  M.,  is  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  modern  Vrana.  M.  is  famed  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades  (B.C.  490). 

Marave'di,  an  old  Spanish  coin,  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
middle  ages  the  weight  by  which  the  booty  taken  from  the 
Moors  (Morobotin)  was  divided  amongst  the  soldiers.  As  a  coin 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  at  first  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, of  value  now  unknown.  From  1474  till  its  abolition  in 
1848,  the  M.  was  struck  in  vellon  ('copper'),  of  value  equal  to 
f  ths  of  a  farthing. 

MarTble,  in  popular  language,  is  any  limestone  which  is  cap- 
able of  being  polished.  Geologically,  the  name  is  restricted  to 
those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  have  a  granular  or 
crystalline  structure,  and  which  have  probably  resulted  from 
metamorphosis  of  the  original  limestone.  The  finest  varieties 
are  pure  white  in  colour,  and  are  used  for  statuary.  The  best 
statuary  M.  comes  from  the  Italian  quarry  at  Carrara.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  their  M.  from  the  quarries  of 
Paros,  Samos,  Lesbos,  and  Pentelicus.  The  clouded  white 
marbles  are  much  more  abundant  than  the  pure  white,  and  are 
used  for  architectural  purposes.  The  best  varieties  of  these  are 
suitable  building  material,  not  being  exceeded  in  durability  by 
even  granite.  Coloured  and  variegated  marbles  are  very  abun- 
dant in  Italy,  Greece,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  many 
when  polished  are  of  rare  beauty.  The  rosso-antico  M.  of  Libya 
is  deep  blood  red  with  minute  white  dots;  the  giallo-antico  of 
Milos  is  yellow  with  black  or  yellow  rings ;  the  brocatello  of 
Sienna  is  yellow  with  large  purplish  spots  or  veins  ;  the  portor 
of  Genoa  is  deep  black  beautifully  veined  with  yellow ;  the 
mandelaio  of  Luggezzana  consists  of  yellowish  white  spots  in  a 
light  red  paste ;  the  paragone  of  Bergamo  is  a  fine  black,  some- 
what resembling  the  nero-antico  of  the  ancients.  Verde-antico 
or  verd  antique  M.  is  a  clouded  green  colour,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  serpentine  and  limestone.  In  Genoa  and  Tuscany  it 
is  much  valued  for  its  beauty. 

Marblehead,  a  seaport  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail,  has  eight  churches,  three  banks,  one 
newspaper,  and  numerous  boot  and  shoe  factories.  The  fisheries 
have  declined,  but  it  is  becoming  a  favourite  watering-place. 
Pop.  (1870)  7703. 

Mar'bling  is  the  art  of  imparting  variegated  patterns  to 
sheets  of  paper  or  book  edges.  The  colours,  previously  mixed 
up  with  wax  and  ox-gall,  are  superimposed  on  each  other  on  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  gum  contained  in  a  shallow  trough,  and 
the  particular  pattern  required  is  arranged  by  drawing  a  rod  or 
comb  through  them.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  laid  flat  on  the 
colours  and  removed  without  disturbing  their  arrangement ;  the 
marbled  paper  is  afterwards  calendered.  Book  edges  are  dipped 
into  the  trough,  and  when  dry  are  burnished  with  agate.  Ger- 
many exports  much  marbled  paper. 

Mar'burg  {hlar  is  an  old  German  word  for  a  horse  ;  comp. 
Eng.  mare),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Hessen- 
Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  51  miles  N.  of  Frankfurt  by  railway.  It 
is  built  in  a  semicircle  round  the  precipitous  Schlossberg  (876 
feet),  and  contains  many  interesting  buildings — the  Elizabeth- 
kirche  {1235-83),  with  the  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth  (q.  v.),  and 
two  towers  310  feet  high  ;  the  Rathhaus  (1512) ;  and  the  Schloss 
(1065),  in  the  ritlersaal  of  which  Luther  and  Zwingli  held  a  re- 
ligious conference  (1529).  There  are  also  numerous  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions,  potteries  and  tanneries,  and  manu- 
factures of  pianos  and  surgical  instruments.  Pop.  {1875)  9658. 
The  University  of  M.,  founded  (1527)  by  Philipp  the  Generous, 
possesses  a  library  with  120,000  volumes,  anatomical  and  zoolo- 
gical museums,  an  observatory,  &c.  It  has  numbered  among  its 
students  Tyndale,  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  Johann  von  Wolf,  and 
in  1876  had  65  professors  and  teachers  and  401  students. 

Marcell'us  was  the  name  of  an  illustrious  family  of  the 
Claudia  gens,  of  which  the  most  distinguished  member  was 
Marcus  Claudius  M.,  born  about  B.C.  268,  who  early  won 
high  reputation  by  his  martial  exploits.  He  became  curule 
sedile,  B.C.  226.  During  his  first  consulship,  B.C.  222,  the  Gallic 
war  was  terminated,  in  which  the  prowess  of  M.  was  displayed 
in  slaying  with  his  own  hand  Britomartus  or  Viridomarus,  the 
Gallic  leader,  whose  spoils  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
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Jupiter,  the  third  and  last  occasion  in  Roman  histoiy  on  which 
spolia  opima  were  so  offered.  M.  was  appointed  one  of  the 
prretors,  B.C.  216,  and  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Cannoe,  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  the  dispirited  Romans  by  a  repulse  of  the 
Carthaginians  at  Nola,  an  achievement  which  he  twice  success- 
fully repeated.  In  214  B.C.,  M.  was  appointed  consul  for  the 
third  time,  and  despatched  to  Sicily,  where  he  greatly  increased 
his  military  renown  by  the  capture  of  Syracu.se,  B.C.  212,  in 
which  pestilence  and  treachery  enabled  the  assailants  to  over- 
come the  skill  and  science  of  Archimedes.  The  city  was  plun- 
dered, and  many  works  of  art  carried  off  to  Rome.  After  the 
commencement  of  his  fourth  consulship,  B.C.  210,  the  verdict  of 
his  countrymen  on  his  conduct  in  Sicily  was  challenged  by 
Sicilian  deputies,  with  the  result  that  he  was  withdrawn  from 
Sicily,  and  sent  to  the  army  in  Apulia.  He  now  resumed  his 
opposition  to  Hannibal,  whom  he  met  in  an  indecisive  contest 
near  Numistro,  but  the  campaign  of  B.C.  209  was  so  fruitless,  if 
not  unfavourable,  that  M.  was  compelled  to  return  to  Rome  to 
defend  himself.  This,  however,  he  accomplished  so  well,  that 
he  was  elected  consul  for  the  filth  time,  and  took  command  of 
the  army  at  Venusia.  Here  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was 
killed,  B.C.  208. 

March,  a  military  term  meaning  the  moving  of  troops  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  M.  may  be  in  slow  time,  quick  time, 
or  double  time.  In  the  first,  75  paces  are  taken  in  a  minute, 
in  the  second,  1 10,  and  in  the  third,  150. 

The  M.,  in  music,  is  usually  a  simple  tune  in  the  common  time. 
In  regard  to  its  composition  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules.  Many  celebrated  pieces  of  the  great  masters  are 
ill  this  style,  e.g.,  the  M.  of  the  priests  in  Zaiiber-fldte,  that  of 
the  peasants  in  Weber's  Freischiitz,  and  above  all  Beethoven's 
Funeral  Marches. 

March  (Lat.  Mailiits,  the  '  month  of  Mars ').  the  first  month 
in  the  Julian  and  the  third  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion  and  the  Jewish  Nisan  or  Abilj. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style  in  1752,  the  English 
legal  year  did  not  commence  until  March  25,  whence  the  prac- 
tice in  old  records  of  writing  all  dates  falling  before  that  day 
either  as  March  24,  I74f,  or  March  24,  1745-46. 

March,  a  market-town  in  Cambridgeshiie;  England,  88  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  London.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Old  Nen,  at 
the  junction  of  five  railway.s,  has  a  fine  square  and  town-house, 
and  a  church  dating  from  the  14th  c.  M.  tr.ades  in  corn,  coal, 
and  timber,  and  has  derived  much  advantage  from  the  draining 
of  the  fen  country.    Pop.  (187 1 )  5854. 

Marchan'tia,  or  Liverworts,  formerly  a  genus,  but  now 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  scclioii  {Marchantiaccie)  of  Hepatica 
(q.  V. ).  M,  polymojpha,  common  on  shady  walks,  damp  rock 
cuttings,  the  soil  of  garden  pots,  &c.,  which  it  covers  with  a 
dark  green  sheet,  is  a  familiar  example. 

Marche'na  ('  the  marshy  place  '),  a  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Seville,  on  the  Galapagar,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Cadiz  by  rail, 
in  a  district  rich  in  corn  and  olives,  and  with  celebrated  sulphur 
springs.    Pop.  12,208. 

March'es.    See  Mark. 

Mar'cion  was  a  Gnostic  heretic  of  the  2d  c,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  the  Marcionites.  He  was  a  native  of  Sinope,  a 
wealthy  shipmaster,  and  a  man  of  good  character,  although 
Epiphanius,  according  to  the  uniform  practice  of  making  heretics 
out  to  be  bad  men,  says  he  was  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  had 
been  excommunicated  by  his  father  for  immorality.  He  came 
to  Rome  some  time  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  for  about  forty  years, 
although  excommunicated  for  a  time  more  than  once.  'J'he 
orthodoxy  of  the  time  was  a  Judaizing  compromise,  in  opposi- 
tion to  which  Gnosticism  (q.  v.)  was  making  way,  and  M.  took 
up  a  position  directly  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Judaizing 
party,  and  maintained  that  Christianity  was  something  distinct 
from  Judaism  altogether.  In  his  doctrinal  system  M.  as- 
sumed three  principles: — (l)  The  Almighty  and  holy  God; 
(2)  Matter  existing  from  eternity,  part  of  which  resists  altogether 
the  power  of  the  J3emiurge  and  produces  evil,  which  is  all  con- 
centrated in  Satan  ;  (3)  Tlie  Demiurge,  intermediate  between 
good  and  evil,  who  is  in  perpetual  conflict  with  matter,  seeking 
to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  while  both  hold  men's 
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souls,  which  are  of  divine  origin,  in  bondage.  In  order  to  free 
them  the  supreme  God  sent  his  son  clothed  in  the  shadow  of  a 
body.  Finding  some  things  in  the  Old  Testament  contrary,  as 
he  believed,  to  Christianity,  M.  denied  that  it  could  have  come 
from  the  supreme  and  good  God,  the  author  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  from  the  Demiurge,  and  therefore  he  rejected  it. 
But  he  also  rejected  a  part  of  the  New,  all  but  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  which  he  made  to  begin  with  chapter  v.,  and  ten  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  : — Gal.,  I  and  2  Cor.,  Rom.,  I  and  2  Thess., 
Eph.,  Col.,  Phil. ,  and  Pliilemon.  The  heresy  seems  to  have  spread 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  maintained  a  struggling  exist- 
ence down  to  the  8th  c.    See  Blunt's  Dictionary  of  Sects  (1874). 

Mardin',  a  picturesque  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Diarbekir,  on  the  steep  S.  slope  of  the  M.  Hills  (Mons  Masius), 
60  miles  S.E.  of  Diarbekir.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old  ca.stle 
on  a  rock,  has  some  trade  in  cottons,  linens,  leather,  &c. ,  and 
is  the  seat  of  several  Jacobite  (q.  v.)  institution.s,  including  a 
library.  The  gates  of  the  citadel  are  enriched  willi  splendid 
Arabesque  carving.    Pop.  15,000,  of  whom  half  are  Kurds. 

Maree',  Loch,  a  beautiful  Scottish  lake,  in  the  W.  of  Ross- 
shire,  extends  13  miles  in  a  N.-westerly  direction,  and  is  little 
more  than  2  miles  at  its  broadest  point,  where  are  situated 
several  islands,  of  wliich  the  largest  is  I>le  Maree.  Its  scenery 
lacks  the  richness  of  vegetation,  but  its  mountain-line  is  infinitely 
varied,  here  soft  and  undulating,  there  abrupt  and  rocky,  and 
towering  in  the  barren  grandeur  of  Sliocli  to  a  height  of  4000 
feet.  The  fishing  is  excellent,  and  there  is  a  good  inn  at  Talla- 
dale. 

Maremm'a  (' country  contiguous  to  the  sea,*  a  corruption 
of  maritima),  the  name  of  a  mar.-^hy  part  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  extending  between  the  rivers  Magra 
and  Volturno.  It  is  1000  sq.  miles  in  extent,  and  is  mainly 
divided  into  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  M.  There  are  few  villages 
or  even  roads  in  the  M.,  and  the  pestilent  exhalations  affect 
even  tlie  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  The  Tuscan  M.  has  been 
somewhat  improved  by  extensive  draining  and  tree-planting,  and 
by  the  recent  construction  of  railways.  The  more  fertile  por- 
tions are  culliv.ated  by  peasants,  who  descend  in  summer  fsjm 
the  mountains  of  Lucca,  the  Sabine  Hills,  and  the  Abruzzi. 

Maren'go  ('the  marshy  field '),  a  village  of  Piedmont,  i| 
miles  E.  of  Alessandria,  near  which  Napoleon,  with  28,000 
troops,  defeated  35,000  Austrians  under  Melas,  June  14,  1800. 
De'saix  (q.  v.)  fell  m  this  battle,  and  it  led  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics. 

Mareo'tis,  Lake  (mod.  Bii kd-d-Mariut),  a  marsh  or  salt 
lake  of  Lower  Egypt,  30  miles  long  and  25  broad,  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  peninsula  and  sand-spit,  on  which 
is  situated  Alexandiia.  It  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the 
Mahmudieh  and  Abu  Dibab  Canals.  In  ancient  times  its  shores 
and  isles  were  celelnated  for  their  growth  of  fine  papyrus,  and 
were  luxuriantly  covered  with  olives  and  vines.  The  canals  had 
fallen  into  disrepair,  and  much  of  tlie  lake  become  a  sandy  waste, 
when  tlie  English,  during  the  war  with  Napoleon,  dug  a  passage 
through  the  isthmus  and  let  in  the  sea  (1801).  This  channel 
was  subsequently  closed  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

Mar'garet,  St.,  was  the  elder  sister  of  Eadgarthe  .(Etheling, 
and  fled  with  him  in  106S  to  the  court  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
(q  v.),  whom  she  shortly  after  wedded.  Pious  and  learned, 
trained  in  the  higher  culture  of  an  En;.4lish  court,  she  did  much 
to  soften  the  native  barbarity  of  her  husband  and  his  subjects, 
and  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  Scottish  Church — the 
keeping  of  Lent  at  the  canonical  season,  the  due  observance  of 
■Sunday,  and  the  more  frequent  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
She  also  founded  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline,  and  rebuilt  the 
church  at  lona.  Dying  November  16,  1093,  she  left  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Matilda,  married  Henry  I. 
We  have  a  life  of  her,  ascribed  to  her  confessor,  Turgot,  a  monk 
of  Durham,  though  Papebroch,  the  editor  of  the  Bollandist 
Acta  Sanctorum,  attributes  it  to  a  later  hand. 

Margar'ic  Acid  (C17H34O2),  an  acid  which  appears  to  be 
composed  of  stearic  (CjjHjgOn)  and  palmitic  acids  (C]6H3202). 
It  may  be  separated  into  these  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  when  the  palmitic  acid  is  left  in  solution.  Its  fusing 
point  is  65°  C.    It  is  formed  by  saponification  of  margarine. 
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which  is  a  fatty  oil  obtained  by  exposing  sweet  oil  of  crushed 
olives  to  a  temperature  of  o°  C.    The  margarine  solidifies  out. 

Margari'ta  ('  the  pearl  isle  '),  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea> 
belonging  to  Venezuela,  35  miles  N.  of  Cumana.  Area,  441  sq- 
miles ;  pop.  20,206.  It  is  40  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  climate  hot  but  healthy.  Rice, 
fruits,  salt,  and  poultry  are  the  chief  products,  and  there  are 
important  coast  fisheries.  M.,  discovered  l)y  Columbus  in  1498, 
was  famed  for  its  pearl  fisheries  down  to  the  17th  c. 

Mar'gary,  Augustus  Raymond,  a  young  Englishman, 
educated  at  Brighton  College,  who  was  appointed  to  a  student 
interpretership  in  China  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  character  and  language. 
In  1874  he  was  selected  for  the  important  task  of  traversing 
S.W.  China  to  the  Burmese  frontier,  to  meet  and  escort  the 
mission  sent  by  the  Indian  government  from  that  quarter.  This 
duty  he  successfully  accomplished  with  admirable  energy  and 
tact;  but  in  February  1875,  while  proceeding  in  advance  of 
the  Burmese  party,  he  was  treacherously  killed  at  the  Chinese 
town  of  Manwyne,  in  Yunnan,  where  he  had  just  before  been 
hospitably  entertained.  It  was  more  than  twelve  months  before 
retribution  for  this  murder  was  exacted  by  diplomacy  from  the 
Chinese  authorities.  See  The  Journey  of  A.  li.  M.  from.  Shang- 
hae  to  Bhamo,  and  back  to  Manwyne  (Lond.  1876). 

Mar'gate  ('the  sea-gate'),  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of 
England,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  near 
the  N.  Foreland,  4  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Ramsgate,  and  73  miles 
E. S.E.  of  London  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and  a 
promenade,  formed  by  Marine  Terrace  and  Royal  Crescent, 
2500  feet  long,  protected  by  a  strong  sea-wall.  There  are  also 
piers,  large  batiiing  establishments,  libraries,  bazaars,  a  theatre, 
&c.  During  the  season  M.  is  inundated  by  about  100,000  visi- 
tors. There  is  a  small  shipping  and  fishing  industry,  and  a  bi- 
weekly market  for  provisions.  The  Royal  Alexandra  Alms- 
houses were  erected  in  1866  to  commemorate  a  visit  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  on  July  19,  1875,  opened  an  asylum 
here  for  150  deaf  and  dumb  children.    Pop.  (1871)  11,995. 

Margre'te  Val'demarsdatt'er,  queen  of  Scandinavia,  born 
in  1353,  was  the  youngest  of  the  six  children  of  Valdemar  IV. 
Atterdag  and  his  wife  Hclvig.  At  six  she  was  betrothed  to 
the  Norwegian  king  Hakon  VI.,  but  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  countries  nearly  causing  the  rejection  of  M.  in  favour 
of  Elizabeth  of  Holstein,  Valdemar  made  use  of  Hakon's  un- 
willing stay  in  Denmark  to  bring  about  the  marriage,  9th  April 
1363.  Three  years  afterwards  M.  went  to  Norway,  where  iri 
1 37 1  she  had  a  son,  named  Oluf,  who  became  king  of  Denmark 
after  his  grandfather,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  Norway  on  his 
father's  death  in  1380.  After  Oluf's  death  she  was  chosen  queen 
of  Denmark  (1387),  and  Norway  (1388).  Then  forming  friend- 
ship with  the  Swedish  nobles,  who  were  displeased  with  the 
bad  government  of  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg,  M.  sent  an  army  into 
Sweden,  which  gained  a  decisive  victory  (24th  February  1389) 
at  Leaby,  near  Falkoping,  over  Albrecht,  who  was  taken 
prisoner.  Gradually  she  gained  all  Sweden,  but  not  till  seven 
years  after  did  she  take  Stockholm,  and  give  relief  from  the 
Rostock  and  Wismar  pirates,  notorious  as  '  Victual-brothers.' 
On  the  20th  July  1397,  she  effected  the  famous  Union  of 
Kalmar,  which  joined  together  the  three  kingdoms,  and  at 
which  her  grand-nephew  Erik  of  Pommern  was  crowned  king, 
though  M.  still  held  the  reins  of  power,  till  her  sudden  death  on 
shipboard  in  Flensborg  harbour,  28th  October  1412.  M. 
pleased  the  clergy  by  her  munificence  and  piety,  and  the  tur- 
bulent nobles  acquiesced  in  the  firmness  of  her  prudent  rule. 
The  union  of  three  peoples  sprung  from  one  root,  which  it  was 
her  life  object  to  secure,  her  feebler  successors  were  unable  to 
maintain. 

Marguerite  d'Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene  d'Anjou,  titular 
king  of  Naples,  was  bom  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  Lorraine,  25th 
March  1429,  married  by  proxy  to  Henry  VI.  of  England  in  the 
spring  of  1445,  married  in  person  at  Lichfield  in  May,  and 
crowned  at  Westminster  in  June  of  the  same  year.  In  1453  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  Edward ;  by  1455  the  influence  she  had 
exercised  over  the  affairs  of  the  country  had  entirely  departed, 
owing  to  the  practical  ascendancy  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  in  1460 
she  took  up  arms  for  the  claims  of  her  son,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where  York  was  slain,  and  on 


the  following  year  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  M.  took  shelter 
in  Scotland  (1463),  and  received  assistance  from  the  Borderers, 
but  Sfter  many  adventures,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  duchy 
of  Bar  in  Lorraine.  In  1471  she  joined  her  husband  in  his  pros- 
perity, but  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury  ;  she  was  ransomed 
by  Louis  XI.  in  1475,  and  retired  to  her  own  country,  where  she 
died  August  25tli,  1482.  M.  was  a  woman  of  much  beauty, 
great  courage  and  force  of  character.  See  Gairdner's  Lancaster 
and  York  (1 835),  and  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England. 

Marguerite  de  Valois  (also  known  as  M.  d'Angoideme  or 
de  Navarre),  daughter  of  Charles  Comte  d'Angouleme  and 
Louis  de  Valois,  and  sister  of  Franjois  I.,  was  born  at  Angou- 
leme,  April  11,  1492;  and  on  December  I,  1509,  wedded 
Charles  III.,  Due  d'Alenjon,  who  died  in  1525.  She  followed 
her  brother  into  his  captivity  at  Madrid,  and  shortly  after  his 
release  was  married  (January  1527)  to  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre — a  marriage,  like  the  first,  de  convenance — to  whom 
she  bore  a  son  (died  1530)  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of 
Henri  IV.  A  patroness  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  person  of 
Marot  (q.  v.),  M.  was  drawn  by  the  zest  of  novelty  so  dan- 
gerously near  the  Reformation  that  her  Miroir  de  r Ante  Peche- 
resse  (1533)  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  but,  though 
she  always  protested  against  the  horrors  of  persecution,  she  died 
a  Catholic,  December  21,  1549.  There  appeared,  in  her  life- 
time. Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  dcs  Princesses  {Lyon,  1547), 
a  collection  of  poems ;  and,  posthumously,  her  Heptameron  des 
Nouvelles  (1559,  and  twenty-four  reprints;  Eng.  trans,  with 
memoir,  1855),  an  imitation  of  Boccaccio,  with  all  his  grossness 
and  little  of  his  point.  See  the  Lettres  de  M.  (1841)  and  A'^ou- 
velles  Lettres  (1842),  both  edited  by  M.  Genin  ;  and  Miss  Freer's 
Life  of  M.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1855). 

Mari'a  Cliristi'na,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  was  born  at  Naples,  April  27,  1806,  married  to  Fer- 
dinand VII.  of  Spain,  December  11,  1823,  and  appointed  regent 
in  October  1832.  For  seven  years  civil  war  raged  between  the 
followers  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  adherents  of  the  Queen-Regent, 
and  in  1840  she  took  refuge  in  France,  where  she  remained 
until  1843.  Meanwhile  she  had  secretly  married  Fernando  Muiioz, 
her  chamberlain,  and  the  marriage  was  publicly  acknowledged 
October  13,  1844.  Upon  the  coming  of  age  of  Isabella  II., 
M.  returned  to  Spain,  where  she  exercised  a  most  baneful  in- 
fluence upon  her  daughter's  thoughts  and  conduct.  In  1854 
she  again  took  refuge  in  France,  where  she  invested  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  Ten  years  later  she  was  in  Spain,  but 
again  withdrew  (1868).  Her  husband  by  morganatic  marriage 
died  13th  September  1873.  M.,  who  has  ten  children  to  him, 
has  within  recent  years  been  wandering  restlessly  from  the 
cities  of  France  to  those  of  Italy. 

Mari'a  Loui'sa,  eldest  daughter  of  Franz  I.,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  was  born  at  Vienna,  1 2th  December  1 79 1,  and  was 
married  to  Napoleon  I.,  April  I,  1810.  In  l8n  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  named  the  King  of  Rome  ;  in  1812  she  accom- 
panied Napoleon  to  Dresden,  where  extraordinary  fetes  were 
given  in  her  honour ;  in  his  absence  (April  1813)  she  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  Empress- Regent  with  marked  indifference. 
She  departed  for  Vienna  April  25,  1814,  and  next  year  lodged  a 
protest  at  the  Viennese  Congress  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  France.  To  her  were  assigned  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placenza,  and  Guastalla,  of  which  she  took  possession 
in  company  with  the  one-eyed  Count  Von  Neipperg,  to  whom 
she  bore  several  children,  fruits  of  a  morganatic  marriage.  M. 
died  December  18,  1847. 

Maria'na,  Juan,  a  Spanish  historian,  was  born  at  Talavera 
in  1537.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  on  an  important 
mission  to  Rome  when  twenty-five,  and  afterwards  to  Paris  and 
Toledo.  His  later  years  were  entirely  given  to  literature.  His 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Institulione,  De  Ponderibus  et  Mcnsuris  (aimed 
at  the  Duke  of  Lerma),  and  De  Morte  et  Lmrnortalitate,  were 
too  freely  written  for  the  times,  and  brought  on  their  author 
persecution  and  imprisonment.  He  likewise  wrote  seven  unim- 
portant theological  treatises,  and  a  paper,  published  posthu- 
mously, entitled  De  Erroribus  quae  in  formd  Gubernationis 
Societatis  Jesu  occurrunt.  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  won- 
drously  graphic  and  entertaining  LListorice  de  Rebus  Hispanice 
Libri  xxx.  This  famous  work  was  published  in  1592,  translated 
into  Spanish  in  1609.    It  ended  with  the  accession  of  Karl  V., 
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but  the  author  added  a  condensed  continuation  to  1621,  and 
further  additions  have  been  made  by  Sabau  and  Blanco.  M. 
died  17th  February  1624.  See  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,  vol.  iii. 

Maria'nus  Sco'tus,  a  Scottish  or  Irish  chronicler,  born  in 
1028,  came  to  Germany  (1052),  entered  the  Benedictine  Order  at 
Kbln  (1058),  was  an  inmate  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda  {1059-69),  and 
taught  mathematics  and  sacred  literature  at  Regensburg  and 
Mainz  until  his  death  at  the  latter  place  (1086).  Besides  several 
unprinted  treatises  in  the  Regensburg  Library,  he  wrote  a 
Chronicon  Universale  a  Creatione  Mundi  usque  ad  Annum 
Christi  10S3,  published  by  Jean  Herold  (Basel,  1 559).  It 
is  of  considerable  value  for  the  Scoto-Irish  history  of  the  nth  c. 
See  Hansen,  De  Antiquissimo  Codice  Chronici  Mariani  Scoti 
(Frank. -am-Oder,  1782). 

Mari'a  There'sa,  eldest  daughter  of  Karl  VI.  was  born,  13th 
May  1717,  at  Vienna,  appointed  her  father's  heir  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Pragmatic  Sanction '  (1724),  and  married  Francis 
Stephen,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (1736).  Before  the  death  of 
her  father  the  Austrian  domains  were  menaced  at  all  points  by 
claimants  who  declined  to  admit  her  rightful  succession.  Bavaria, 
Spain,  and  Saxony  each  claimed  the  whole  inheritance.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  wanted  a  share  of  the  Italian  fiefs,  the  king  of 
Prussia  demanded  four  duchies  in  lower  Silesia,  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown.  In  1748  the 
dispute  was  adjusted  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  which, 
though  it  deprived  M.  of  more  territory,  gave  her  husband  the 
title  of  emperor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  commerce,  by  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories, and  the  opening  of  ports.  Schools  of  instruction,  obser- 
vatories, colleges,  and  hospitals  were  founded,  and  military  aca- 
demies organised  for  recruiting  the  army.  In  1755  M.  tried 
hard  to  strike  up  an  alliance  with  France  against  Prussia,  and  in 
the  following  year  began  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  August 
1764,  the  Archduke,  Joseph,  son  of  M.,  became  emperor.  In 

1771  M.  declared  in  behalf  of  Turkey  against  Russia,  but  in 

1772  joined  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  partition  of  Poland. 
She  died  November  29,  1780.  M.  earned  for  herself  the  title, 
Mother  of  the  Country.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  nature, 
and  was  possessed  of  considerable  faculty  for  governing.  See 
Duller,  M.  ttnd  ihre  Zeil  (1844) ;  Arneth,  M.^s  erste  Regierungs- 
jahre  ( 1 863-70). 

Mariazeir,  the  most  frequented  shrine  in  Austria,  is  situ- 
ated among  beautiful  wooded  mountains,  on  the  N.  border  of 
Styria,  58  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna.  It  is  visited  yearly  by 
seventy  great  and  many  minor  processions  (that  of  Vienna 
on  1st  July,  that  of  Gratz  on  14th  August),  comprising  some 
250,000  pilgrims.  The  church  occupies  the  site  of  a  chapel 
erected  in  1200,  and  contains  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  The  900  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  mostly  keepers 
of  inns,  booths,  &c. 

Marie  Antoinette  de  Lorraine,  Joseplie  Jeanne, 

youngest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Franz  I.  and  Maria  Theresa, 
was  born  at  Vienna,  2d  November  1755.  In  her  fourteenth 
year  she  was  asked  in  marriage  for  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and 
in  1770  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Her  Austrian  education 
fitted  her  but  poorly  for  the  elaborate  system  of  courtly  etiquette 
which  she  had  to  encounter.  In  1774  she  became  queen,  and  by 
that  time  had  gained  complete  control  over  her  husband,  with 
the  most  disastrous  results.  She  made  life  one  continuous 
pageant  at  court,  and  the  freedom  of  her  manner  gave  occasion 
for  endless  rumours  as  to  her  infidelity  to  the  king,  none  of  which 
have  stood  investigation.  But  her  name  steadily  became  odious 
to  the  people  of  Paris,  who  attributed  to  her  the  accumulation 
of  public  debts  and  much  of  their  own  misery.  In  1 785  occurred 
the  scandal  about  the  Diamond  Necklace  (q.  v.)  whicli  inflamed 
the  hatred  of  the  people.  When  the  Revolution  (1789)  broke 
out,  her  life  was  menaced  (October  6)  by  a  mob  which  pressed 
through  the  palace  of  Versailles  to  her  bedroom.  She  tried  to 
regain  popular  esteem  by  visiting  manufactories  and  lavishing 
gifts  upon  the  operatives.  But  no  good  came  of  it.  In  the 
king's  captivity  at  the  Tuileries,  which  she  shared,  she  urged  him 
over  and  over  again  to  take  refuge  in  flight,  and  (20th  June 
1 791)  they  escaped  to  Varennes,  where  they  were  recognised 
and  brought  back.  In  1792  M.  again  became  the  object  of 
detestation,  by  reports  being  spread  that  she  was  the  centre  of  an 
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Austrian  Committee.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution  of 
this  summer  M.  behaved  with  great  personal  courage,  and 
would  have  fought  against  the  mob  had  the  king  been 
sufficiently  decided.  Removed  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple 
(August  13),  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  (20th  January 
1 793)-  t'ls  14th  October  1793  she  was  carried  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and  exe- 
cuted (October  16).  M.  was  proud,  beautiful,  and  ignorant,  full 
of  lightness  of  spirit  and  showy  frivolity,  but  neither  wicked 
nor  designing.  See  Mme.  Campan,  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  privet 
de\Marie  Antoinette  ;  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France, 
by  Charles  Duke  Yonge  ;  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  iii. 
1877). 

Marie  de  Medicis,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence,  26th  April  1573,  and  was  mar- 
ried by  proxy  to  Henri  IV.,  5th  October  1600,  who  was  greatly 
disappointed  with  her  appearance.  Very  soon  her  jealousy  was 
quickened  by  her  husband's  devotion,  first  of  all  to  the  Marquise 
de  Verneuil  and  then  to  Mdlle.  de  Montmorenci.  In  1610  M. 
got  herself  appointed  Queen-Regent,  and  wished  to  be  cro\vned 
and  consecrated  so  as  to  increase  her  dignity  in  the  absence  of 
Henri.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  Henri  was 
assassinated,  and  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  M.  had  a 
hand  in  the  plot.  A  coup  d'etat  in  her  behalf  followed.  She 
gained  the  king's  treasure,  and  the  attachment  of  public  men 
followed  its  free  distribution.  But  the  young  king  grew  tired 
of  her  jurisdiction  ;  and  she  had  to  retire  to  Blois  (1617),  which 
became  a  centre  for  intrigues  that  terminated  in  a  party  rallying 
round  the  Queen-Regent.  In  1620,  through  Richelieu,  she 
became  reconciled  to  her  son,  and  refrained  for  a  time  from 
ambitious  scheming,  but  by  1631  she  had  divided  the  court, 
owing  to  her  detestation  of  the  mastery  then  obtained  by  the 
Cardinal.  She  was  then  exiled,  and  led  a  wandering  life  until 
her  death  at  Koln,  3d  July  1642.  See  Sismondi's  Histoire  des 
Franfais,  vols.  xxii.  and  xxiii. ;  Kitchin's  History  of  France 
(vol.  ii.  1877). 

Marie  Galante  (named  after  Columbus'  ship  in  1493),  an 
island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  the 
French  colony  of  Guadaloupe,  and  lying  17  miles  S.  E.  of  the 
island  of  that  name.  Area,  59J  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  13,000.  The 
coasts  are  steep,  and  skirted  with  coral  reefs ;  the  soil  produces 
abundant  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Marigot  (pop.  2000),  Cape- 
sterre,  and  Vieux-fort-Saint-Louis  are  its  market-towns. 

Mari'enbad,  a  favourite  spa  in  Bohemia,  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Pilsen  by  rail,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  pine-clad  heights.  It 
is  visited  by  some  9000  persons  annually,  and  the  waters  con- 
tain Glauber's  salt,  and  resemble  those  of  Karlsbad,  but  are 
cold,  having  a  temperature  of  from  48°  to  54°.  This  charm- 
ing watering-place  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last 
sixty  years.    Pop.  (1869)  1600. 

Mari'enburg,  a  town  of  W.  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat,  31  miles 
S.E.  of  Danzig  by  rail,  has  three  churches,  a  Gothic  Rathhaus 
of  the  14th  c. ,  and  a  lively  trade  in  wood,  grain,  quills,  and 
bristles.  Pop.  {1875)  8538.  \K%  Schloss,  the  noblest  medieval 
building  of  the  kind  in  (Germany,  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  1274,  became  the  residence  of  their  Grand  Masters 
(1309),  was  sold  to  the  Poles  (1457),  but  returned  to  Prussia 
(1772),  and  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  (1817-20). 
See  M.,  das  Haupthaus  des  Deutschen  Ordens  (Konigsb.  1854). 

Mari'enwerder,  an  old  city  of  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat,  2 
miles  E.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Vistula,  and  50  miles  S.  S.E. 
of  Danzig  by  rail.  It  was  founded  by  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  in  1233,  and  has  a  castle  long  the  residence  of  the 
grandmaster.    Pop.  (1875)  7627. 

Mariette',  Auguste  Eduard,  a  distinguished  French 
Egyptologist,  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  nth  February 
181 1,  and  was  attached  to  the  Musee  Egyptien  at  the  Louvre  in 
1847,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics. 
Sent  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt  in  185O;  he  discovered 
Saggarah  on  the  border  of  the  Libyan  range,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  burial-grounds  of  ancient  Memphis,  a  temple  of  Serapis 
engulfed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  but  rich  in  relics  of  Grajco- 
Egyptian  art.  On  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  in  1858,  the  Viceroy 
put  1500  workmen  at  his  disposal,  and  M.  prosecuted  explora- 
tions from  Memphis  to  Elephantine,  cleared  away  sand  and 
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debiis  that  had  entombed  numerous  temples,  and  thus  made 
vast  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  M. 
has  finally  for  many  years  been  resident  in  Egypt,  where  he 
holds  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  Monuments,  and  is  also 
director  of  the  museum  at  Boulak,  with  the  title  of  Bey.  His 
published  writings  are  exclusively  memoirs  and  papers  relating 
to  the  work  in  which  his  life  has  been  spent. 

Marigold,  a  name  applied  to  various  plants  bearing  yellow 
flowers.  The  common  M.  is  Calendula  officinalis,  an  old 
cottage-garden  favourite,  formerly  enjoying  repute  as  a  domestic 
remedy.  It  is  one  of  a  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  Coin- 
positce  occurring  as  weeds  in  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The 
so-called  African  and  French  M.  of  the  gardens  are  two  species 
of  Tagetes,  namely,  T.  erecta  and  T.  patula — they  are  natives  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  the  gardener's  names  are  therefore 
strangely  misapplied.  Tiie  corn  M.  is  Chrysanthemum  segduin, 
its  abundance  among  young  corn  in  some  districts  rendering 
the  fields  at  a  distance  a  perfect  sheet  of  yellow.  In  England, 
by  better  farming,  the  weed  is  becoming  scarcer  :  in  Scotland, 
through  the  later  seasons,  it  sheds  seed  before  the  crops  are 
cut,  and  so  holds  its  ground. 

Marine'  Insu'rance.    See  Insurance. 

Marines'  are  soldiers  for  sea-service.  Every  war-ship  carries 
a  complement  of  M.,  who  are  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms,  act  as 
sentinels,  and  perform  various  duties,  but  do  not  go  aloft.  In 
naval  actions  they  fire  from  tops  and  decks,  and  repel  any 
attempt  at  boarding  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  are  also 
employed  in  making  descents  on  the  enemy's  coast.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  l8th  c.  six  regiments  of  M.  were  raised,  and 
the  number  was  gradually  increased.  In  every  war  from  the 
Seven  Years'  War  to  that  with  Russia,  the  M.  have  played  a 
gallant  part.  The  present  number  of  M.  (1877)  is  14,000  men, 
being  eight  on  the  general  staff,  2901  in  the  artillery,  and  11,091 
in  the  line  infantry.  This  number  has  been  greatly  exceeded 
in  time  of  war.  The  wages  of  the  force  in  1876  was  ;^458,o24. 
The  uniform  is  scarlet,  with  blue  facings.  Their  post  in  the 
line  is  between  the  49th  and  soth  regiments.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Admiralty. 

Marine  Stores.  Dealers  in  M.  S.  are  bound  to  keep  books 
in  which  they  are  to  enter  the  name  and  address  of  all  persons 
with  whom  they  deal,  with  the  price  of  the  articles  purchased 
by  them.  They  are  also  bound  to  have  the  words  '  Dealers  in 
M.  S.,'  with  their  name  painted  on  their  warehouse,  in  letters 
at  least  six  inches  long,  under  a  penalty  of  £20  for  omission. 

Mari'ni,  or  Marino,  Giovanni  Batista,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Naples,  i8th  October  1569;  driven  from  his  father's 
house  because  he  would  not  study  law,  after  various  adventures 
settled  for  a  time  at  Turin,  where  he  acquired  some  fame  by 
writing  sonnets  and  panegyrics.  In  France,  whither  he  had 
betaken  himself  on  the  invitation  of  Queen  Marguerite  (161 5),  he 
published  his  most  famous  poem,  the  Adone  (1622).  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  the  Umoristi  elected  him  president  of  the  Academy. 
He  died  at  Naples,  25th  March  1625.  M.'s  works  are  little 
read  except  by  the  learned  and  prurient,  for  he  wrote  with  dis- 
gusting filthiness.  He  did  much  to  hasten  the  corruption  and 
decline  of  Italian  literature,  not  merely  by  his  licentiousness,  but 
by  using  and  sanctioning  all  manner  of  extravagances  in  style, 
giving  his  name  to  the  stile  Marinesco,  corresponding  to  the 
contemporary  cultismo  of  .Spain,  and  euphuism  of  England. 
The  17th  c.  produced  numerous  biographies  of  M. 

Mari'no,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  finely  situated  on  a  slope  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  11  miles  S.E.  of  Rome  by  rail.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Orsini  family  till  the  15th  c,  when  it  passed  to  that  of 
Colonna,  still  the  great  proprietors  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  a  fine 
duomo,  and  many  interesting  antiquities.    Pop.  (1874)  6509. 

Marino,  San,  the  oldest  and  smallest  republic  in  the  world, 
is  situated  in  Italy,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Rimini,  on  the  border  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Forli  and  Urbino,  and  includes  Monte 
Titano  (2500  feet  high),  with  its  surroundings.  Area,  238  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  (1874)  7816.  The  constitutional  laws  of  the  republic, 
collected  in  the  Statuta  Illuslrissinia  Reipublicce  Sandi  Marim, 
date  from  the  13th  c.  The  sovereignty  was  originally  exercised 
by  the  whole  community,  but  from  the  end  of  the  14th  c.  to  the 
year  1847  the  legislative  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  General 
Coiisiglio  Principe  ('  sovereign  grand  council ')  of  sixty.    By  the 


altered  constitution  of  September  1847  the  legislature  is  vested 
in  a  Camera  dei  representanti o(  sixty  life-members,  who  annually 
appoint  a  committee  of  twelve  to  be  the  supreme  judicial  court. 
Two  secretaries  of  state  have  the  direction  of  home  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  a  treasurer-general  of  finance.  From  1865  to 
1872  the  revenue  averaged  ;^4503  per  annum;  expenditure, 
;^'4386.  There  is  no  public  debt.  'I'he  troops  of  S.  M.  are  eight 
companies  of  foot,  including  950  men.  The  republic,  now  under 
the  protectorate  of  King  Vittorio  Emmanuele  (formerly  of  the 
Pope),  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  469  by  a  hermit  named 
Marinus,  who  had  been  a  mason  in  Dalmatia  before  retiring  to 
this  spot. — The  town  of  S.  M.  lies  at  the  top  of  Titano,  and 
has  a  castle  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  the  Lombard 
king  Berengar.  It  consists  of  several  groups  of  houses  built 
on  the  declivities,  and  has  seven  churches  (the  largest  also 
called  S.  M.),  a  monastery,  nunnery,  and  theatre.  Pop.  (1874) 
1460.  See  Delfico,  Memorie  della  Republica  di  S.  M.  (Milan, 
1804;  2  vols.  Flor.  1843);  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Cities  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  (1876). 

Mar'io,  Giusepp'e,  twenty  years  ago  the  first  tenor  singer 
on  the  stage,  was  born  at  Turin,  of  noble  parentage,  about  1812, 
and,  after  a  short  period  of  military  service  in  Sardinia,  studied 
music  professionally  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  1836-38.  In 
December  1838  he  was  engaged  at  the  Paris  opera  for  1500 
francs  a  month,  and  started  on  a  brilliant  career  in  company 
with  Rubini,  Lablache,  Malibran,  Grisi,  &c.,  the  last-named 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  A  Russian  tour  (1845-50)  was 
succeeded  by  ten  years'  (1850-60)  successful  acting  in  London 
and  Paris  in  the  operas  of  Don  Giovanni,  11  Trovatore,  &c. 
On  June  18,  1871,  he  acted  for  the  last  time  in  London  in 
La  Favorita  (Donizetti).  He  has  sung  since  then,  but  his  voice 
is  not  what  it  was. 

Mariol'atry  (Gr.  Maria  and  latreia,  'adoration')  means 
properly  the  sin  of  rendering  to  the  Virgin  Mary  that  worship 
which  is  due  to  God  alone,  but  the  term  is  loosely  applied 
by  Protestant  writers  to  all  invocation  whatever  of  the  Virgin 
made  by  Roman  Catholics.  M.  proper,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  sin  by  orthodox,  moderate  Roman  Catholics,  consists 
in  raising  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  to  a  rank  above 
that  of  other  saints,  making  her  merits  parallel  with  the 
merits  of  Christ,  her  will  with  his  will,  which  is  one  with  the 
supreme  will,  assigning  to  her  a  co-operation  all  along  in 
our  Lord's  own  proper  work  of  our  redemption,  or  in  short, 
in  its  last  extreme,  maintaining  that  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God, 
has  been  assumed  into  the  Trinity,  as  its  complement,  and  so 
as  to  make  it  a  quaternity.  As  to  M.  in  the  looser  sense  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  reverence  for  Mary  always  increased  the 
clearer  became  the  expression  of  the  conditions  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ.  In  the  4th  c.  no  peculiar  reverence  was  paid 
to  her  above  other  saints,  except  that,  according  to  ascetic 
ideas,  her  perpetual  virginity  began  to  be  maintained.  Epi- 
phanius  even  includes  in  his  list  of  heretics  certain  women 
(CoUyridians)  who  paid  extravagant  adoration  to  her.  After 
the  Nestorian  controversy  in  the  5th  c,  however,  she  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  host  of  saints  as  the  '  Mother  of  God.'  This 
reverence  went  on  increasing  during  the  middle  ages.  Saturdays 
and  other  vigils  were  devoted  to  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven.'  To 
the  festivals  of  the  Church  were  added,  during  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries,  those  of  the  Purification  or  Candlemas  (Feb- 
ruaiy  2),  of  the  Conception  or  Annunciation  (March  25),  of 
her  Nativity  (September  8),  and  of  her  Assumption  or  Ascen- 
sion (August  15).  Paschasius  Radbertus  about  850  had  taught 
the  miraculous  delivery  of  Mary,  and  her  sinlessness,  although 
not  that  she  had  been  conceived  without  sin  ;  and  about  1 140 
certain  canons  of  Lyons  instituted  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  observance  of  the  festival  in 
honour  of  her  conception  spread,  but  the  doctrine  sought  to 
be  established  was  not  received  by  theologians  of  any  standing 
during  the  13th  c,  greatly  owing  to  the  opposition  of  .St.  Ber- 
nard and  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  being  taken  up  by  Duns  Scotus 
it  was  adopted  in  the  14th  c.  by  the  Franciscans.  About  the 
loth  c.  the  daily  office  of  St.  Mary  or  Lesser  Office  was  intro- 
duced, and  some  time  between  the  loth  c.  and  13th  c.  the  Rosary 
(q.  v.)  and  Crown  of  St.  Mary — the  former  consisting  of  fifteen 
repetitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  150  salutations  of  St. 
Mary  ;  the  latter  of  six  or  seven  repetitions,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
salutations. 
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Marionettes'  arc  puppets  lepreseniinjj  men  and  women, 
wliich  are  moved  mechanically  by  a  concealed  person,  who  also 
varies  the  voice  so  as  to  give  a  dramatic  performance,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Punch  and  Judy,  but  more  elaborate.  They 
are  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  favourite  amusements  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  extremely  popular  both  for  religious 
and  secular  purposes  during  the  middle  ages.  See  Charles 
Magnin,  Histoire  des  M.  en  Europe  depuis  C  AiUiquite  jusqu  a  nos 
Jours  (Par.  1852). 

Marietta',  Edme,  a  celebrated  French  physicist,  was  born 
in  Burgundy  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.  He  lived  at  Dijon, 
was  priest  of  St. -Martin-sous- Baune,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  died  May  12,  1684. 
As  an  experimentalist  he  was  a  worthy  successor  to  Galileo  and 
Torricelli.  The  most  interesting  of  his  investigations  are  those 
relating  to  the  concussion  of  bodies,  to  diffraction  of  colours,  to 
the  motions  of  fluids,  and  to  the  variation  under  pressure  in  the 
volume  of  a  gas.  This  last  is  given  in  his  Traite  de  la  Nature 
de  r Air  (1676),  where  is  found  the  enunciation  of  the  law  dis- 
covered seven  years  previously  by  Boyle  (q.  v.).  On  the  Con- 
tinent, consequently,  Boyle's  Law  is  usually  spoken  of  as  M.'s 
Law.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Leyden 
(2  vols.  1717). 

Mar'itime  Courts.    See  Admiralty  Court. 

Marit'za  (the  anc.  Hebrus)  a  river  of  Turkey,  300  miles  long, 
rises  on  the  Rilo  Dagh  in  the  Balkans,  flows  E.  to  Philippopolis 
and  S.E.  to  Adrianople,  where  it  becomes  n.avigable,  and  bends 
S.,  receiving  the  Tunja  from  the  N.  and  the  Arda  from  the  S. 
It  is  joined  by  the  Erkeneh  from  the  E.  before  entering  the 
.(^igean  at  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  With  its  tributaries  it  waters  the 
whole  plain  to  the  .S.  of  the  Balkans,  and  its  entire  valley  is 
traversed  by  the  railway  to  Sofia. 

Mariu'pol,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  after  Taganrog  and  Berjansk,  the  chief  port  on  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalmius,  55  miles  N.  E.  of  Ber- 
jansk. In  1873  the  exports  (wheat,  linseed,  wool,  &c.)  amounted 
to  8,065,464  roubles,  and  the  imports  to  81,372.  M.  was  founded 
by  Greeks  from  the  Crimea  in  1779.    Pop.  (1870)  9037. 

Ma'rius,  Gaius,  was  bom  of  humble  origin  at  Cereatse, 
a  vill.Tge  near  Arpinum,  B.C.  157.  In  early  life  he  won 
the  favour  of  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  services  with  the  army 
in  Spain.  He  became  tribune  of  the  people,  B.C.  119,  and 
commenced  his  life-long  career  of  unrelenting  hostility  to 
the  aristocratic  party.  He  was  elected  a  prcetor,  B.C.  115, 
and  soon  after  married  Julia,  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar.  He 
accompanied  Metellus  to  Africa  as  his  legate,  B  c.  115,  and 
by  his  devotion  to  military  duty  during  the  Jugurthan  War 
became  highly  popular  both  with  the  army  and  at  Rome.  In 
B.C.  107,  he  was  amid  enthusiasm  elected  consul  for  the  first 
time,  and  received  Numiclia  as  his  province.  In  B.C.  106,  the 
war  was  terminated,  and  Jugurtlia  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
M.,  and  at  the  close  of  B.C.  105,  the  Roman  power  in  the 
country  was  fully  established.  While  still  in  Africa,  M.  was 
elected  consul  for  B.C.  104,  as  he  alone  could  save  the  state  from 
destruction  by  the  barbaric  hordes  who  had  overrun  Gaul  and 
vanquished  the  Roman  armies  sent  against  them  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  was  thrice  re-elected  consul,  B.C.  103-1.  He 
succeeded,  B.C.  102,  in  defeating  the  Teutones  in  a  terrible 
battle,  fought  near  Aqure  Sextiae  (Aix),  the  number  of  slain 
Deing  variously  stated  from  100,000  to  200,000.  In  B.C.  loi, 
the  united  forces  of  M.  and  Catulus  overwhelmed  the  Cimbri  in 
a  like  defeat  at  Vercellae,  near  Milan.  Fortunate,  says  Niebuhr, 
would  M.  have  been,  had  he  died  on  the  day  of  his  triumph  for 
this  victory.  The  fame  well  won  by  the  courage  and  capacity  of 
his"earlier  years  was  obscured  by  the  corruption,  perfidy,  and 
cruelty  that  stained  the  close  of  his  life.  His  sixth  consulship, 
secured  only  by  a  disgraceful  alliance  with  the  demagogues 
Saturninui  and  Glaucia,  was  followed  by  a  retirement  of  ten 
years,  during  which  the  popularity  of  his  great  enemy  Sulla 
steadily  increased.  In  B.C.  80,  Sulla  was  elected  consul,  and 
obtained  the  command  of  the  war  .against  Mithridates.  Stirred 
by  rage  and  ambition,  M.  made  a  fierce  effort  to  wrest  this 
honour  from  his  rival,  but  the  wild  attempt  ended  in  shame 
and  suffering  to  himself,  and  for  a  time  he  took  refuge  at 
Carthage.  A  conflict  broke  out  (B.C.  87)  between  the  consuls 
Octaviui  and  Cinna,  partisans  respectively  of  Sulla  and  of  M. 
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The  latter  joined  Cinna,  and  after  a  brief  campaign  Rome 
surrendered.  The  cruel  spirit  of  M.  took  fearful  vengeance 
on  his  patrician  foes.  The  noblest  blood  of  Rome  was  foully 
shed  by  his  body-guard  of  slaves.  When  his  appetite  for 
slaughter  was  appeased,  M.  proclaimed  himself  and  Cinna 
consuls  for  B.C.  86,  but  M.  died  of  pleurisy  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  his  seventh  consulship. 

Mar'ivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de,  was  bom 

at  Paris,  4th  February  1688,  received  but  a  poor  education,  and 
always  affected  a  contempt  for  classical  writers.  In  1716 
appeared  his  Ho  mere  Travcsti,  a  foolish  satire  upon  the 
Iliad.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  for  the  stage,  his  comedy 
Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  el  dit  I/asard,  which  appeared  in  1730, 
having  firmly  estalilished  his  reputation  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  an  analyst  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  passion  of 
love.  His  dialogue  is  invariably  brilliant,  but  his  discrimina- 
tion of  character  weak.  In  the  romance  of  Marianne  (1731-36), 
he  reached  higher  ground,  being  freed  from  the  laws  of  the  drama, 
under  which  his  power  of  developing  plot  and  character  was 
hampered.  It  is  still  looked  into  by  French  readers.  M.  died 
at  Paris,  12th  February  1763.  His  Q^uvres  Cornpleles  were  puh- 
lished  at  Paris  in  12  vols.  1 781.  A  more  careful  but  less  com- 
plete edition  is  that  of  Duviquet  (10  vols.  Par.  1827-30).  See 
Sainte-Beuve's  Causeries  du  Lundi,  vol.  ix. 

Marjoram  {Origanum),  a  genus  of  Labiata nwmhtr'mg  about 
twenty  species,  spread  through  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  Common  M.  (O.  vulgarc)  is  frequent  in  Britain,  in  the 
chalk  districts  appearing  as  one  of  the  commonest  orn.amental 
wild  plants.  Its  properties  are  aromatic,  bitter,  balsamic,  and 
an  oil  prepared  from  it,  called  oil  of  thyme  is  sold  for  the  use  of 
farriers,  &c.  Sweet  M.  and  pot  M.  (6*.  majorina  and  O.  onites), 
natives  of  southern  Europe,  are  commonly  grown  in  gardens  for 
domestic  purposes,  the  young  tops  and  leaves,  either  green  or 
dry,  being  used  for  seasoning  soups  and  other  culinary  purposes. 
O.  dictamnus  and  O.  sipyleum  from  Greece,  both  with  woolly 
leaves  and  drooping  spikes  of  flowers,  are  grown  for  ornament. 

Mark,  a  coin  which  has  been  used  in  several  European 
countries,  and  which  is  now  the  standard  of  the  gold  coinage 
established  for  the  whole  German  Empire.  In  England,  where 
it  is  now  out  of  use,  the  M.  equalled  §  of  a  pound  ;  in  Scotland 
3f  less.  In  Germany,  as  early  as  1042,  a  M.  was  of  a  Koln 
pound  of  pure  silver,  and  this  coin  gradually  came  to  be  the 
universal  standard  of  reference.  By  a  law  of  the  4th  December 
1871,  a  common  coinage  is  introduced  throughout  Germany. 
From  the  German  pound  (  =  500  grammes)  of  fine  gold  is  struck 
139^  10- M.,  or  69J  20-M.  pieces,  the  M.  being  equal  to  ^  thaler 
(=1  English  shilling  =  ^  Austrian  gulden),  and  divided  into  100 
pfennige. 

Mark  (Old  Eng.  mearc,  mod.  Eng.  '  march '),  a  term  in 
German  geography  denoting  originally  the  limit  or  border  of  a 
land  or  district,  and  afterwards  the  territory  that  adjoined  that 
limit.  In  this  later  sense  the  word  has  become  historical  in 
connection  with  the  Germano-Roman  empire.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Karl  the  Great,  the  aim  of  all  the  great  emperors  was  to 
extend  their  authority  N.,  E.,  and  S.,  and  especially  to  bring 
into  subjection  their  Slavic  and  Magyar  neighbours.  Their 
conquests  in  these  regions  were  called  tnarken  ('  border-lands'), 
and  \.\\^  grafen  or  counts  placed  over  them  were  named  mark- 
grafcn  (' border  earls,'  .see  Marquess).  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  marks  of  Austria,  Brandenburg,  Lausitz,  Schleswig,  Slora- 
via,  Steier  (Styria),  &c.  But  even  before  Karl's  time,  as  early 
as  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  word  was  used,  and  the 
first  markgrafen  were  probably  those  charged  with  the  safety  of 
the  western  conquests.  The  same  office  w.as  assigned  on  the 
English  and  Scotch  borders  to  the  Percys  and  Douglasses,  War- 
dens respectively  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Marches.  In  early 
English  history  Mercia  (Mearcena-laml)  was  the  land  that 
bordered  on  Wales,  and  there  was  a  Warden  of  the  Western  as 
well  as  the  Northern  Marches.  See  Maurer,  Ceschichte  der 
Markverfassuug  in  Deuts^hland  (Erl.  1S56). 

Mark,  St.,  if  the  same  as  the  John  of  Acts  xiii.  S-13,  and 
John  M.  of  xii.  12,  25,  and  xv.  37,  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem 
and  a  son  of  Mary,  and,  according  to  Col.  iv.  10,  a  nephew  of 
Barnabas.  He  accompanied  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first 
missionary  journey,  but  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Pamphylia. 
In  consequence  of  this  Paul  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
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him  on  the  second  journey,  although  he  afterwards  expressed 
his  confidence  in  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  According  to  tradition 
he  was  with  Peter  at  Rome,  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  founded 
several  churches,  and  died  A  D.  61.  The  traditional  view  tliat 
M.  was  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name  is  set  aside 
by  many  modern  critics,  chiefly  on  the  unsatisfactory  ground 
that  '  it  is  not  copious  or  remarl<able  in  particulars  relative  to 
Peter.'  The  time  of  writing  the  Gospel  has  been  fixed  variously 
from  40  to  120  A  D.  As  to  the  place,  the  weight  of  ancient 
authority  is  in  favour  of  Rome. 

Market  Drayton.    See  Drayton-in-Hales. 

Market  Overt.  English  law  recognises  the  principle  that 
property  may,  in  some  cases,  be  transferred  by  sale,  although 
the  seller  has  no  right  of  property  in  the  goods.  Thus  it  is 
held  that  the  sale  of  anything  vendible  in  M.  O.,  without  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  transfers  the  property  to  him, 
tiiough  the  vendor  has  stolen  the  thing  sold.  In  Scotland,  the 
real  owner  of  the  goods  may  reclaim  at  any  time.  M.  O.  in  the 
country  is  held  only  on  special  days,  by  charter  or  custom  ;  but 
in  the  city  of  London,  eveiy  day  except  Sunday  is  a  market  day. 

Markets.    See  F.^irs. 

Marl,  in  Geology,  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime 
in  various  proportions.  As  a  manure  it  is  mucli  used  on  the 
Continent  and  in  certain  parts  of  England — notably  Norfolk. 
It  improves  sandy  soils  by  making  them  more  compact  and  more 
retentive  of  moisture. 

Marl'borough,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  on  the  Kennet,  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Devizes  by  rail.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  Norman  church  of  St.  Maiy,  St. 
Peter's  (restored  1863),  and  M.  College,  founded  (1845)  for  500 
pupils,  half  of  whom  by  the  charter  of  1849  must  be  sons  of 
clergymen.  The  College  has  a  beautiful  chapel  (St.  Michael), 
redecorated  by  Butterfield  in  1872.  Sack  and  rope  making, 
brewing,  tanning,  and  wool-stapling  are  the  chief  industries  of  M., 
which  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1871)  5034. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of,  son  of  Sir 

Winston  Churchill,  was  born  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  June  24, 
1650,  went  to  court  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  became  page  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  got  a  commission  in  the  guards  (l666),  first 
saw  service  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers,  and  on  his  return  home 
was  presented  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  with  £^ooq.  In 
the  Dutch  War  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of  the 
English  troops  in  French  pay,  and  after  the  ballle  of  Enyglieim 
obtained  the  praise  of  Turenne  {1673).  After  his  return  he  was 
created  lieutenant-colonel,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
master  of  the  robes  to  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  he  attended  to 
Holland  and  Scotland.  In  the  spring  of  1678  he  married  Sarah 
Jennings,  maid-of-honour  to  Princess  Anne,  and  in  1682  was 
made  a  Scotch  peer,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Eymouth.  Lord 
Churchill  of  Sandridge  was  a  title  bestowed  on  him  in  16S5. 
After  perjuring  himself  profusely  to  James  II.,  he  went  over  to 
the  side  of  William  of  Orange  (1688),  was  rewarded  with  the 
earldom  of  Marlborough  and  the  memlsership  of  Privy  Council. 
In  1689  he  was  serving  in  the  European  war  against  France, 
and  beat  D'Humieres  at  Walcourt  near  the  Sambre.  .Suddenly 
M.  was  deprived  of  his  honours  (1694),  owing  to  the  king's 
well-grounded  suspicions  that  lie  was  intriguing  with  James  II. 
Not  until  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  broke  out  was  he 
thoroughly  reinstated  in  favour  and  power.  William  died  in 
1 702,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  M.  secured  Holland 
against  attack,  cleared  the  Spaniards  from  the  nortliern  dis- 
tricts, and  made  his  footing  secure  in  the  Provinces  and  Lower 
Germany.  In  1704  he  planned  the  'grand  campaign,'  which 
successfully  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  In  May  1706 
the  battle  of  Raniillies  occurred  ;  in  July  1708,  Oudenarde  ;  in 
September  1709,  Malplaquet.  Meanwhile  he  had  during  these 
years  been  created  a  Duke,  received  the  estate  of  Woodstock, 
and  got  Blenheim  Palace  built  for  him.  By  1 712,  however,  mis- 
fortune fell  on  him.  His  wife's  influence  over  Queen  Anne  came 
to  an  end.  The  triumph  of  the  Tories  at  St.  James's  operated 
in  behalf  of  peace,  and  M.  was  ignominiously  superseded  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  being  at  the  same  time  accused  of  the  mal- 
appropriation  of  public  funds.  This  charge  drove  him  into 
retirement,  from  which  he  emerged  (1714)  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  George  I.  the  chief  offices  of  which  he  had  been  de- 


prived. He  died  June  17,  1722,  having  been  for  six  years  out 
of  his  mind.  M.  is  perhaps  the  greatest  general  produced  by 
England,  distinguished  as  much  for  prudence  as  for  daring,  but 
the  depths  of  meanness  to  which  he  could  descend  almost  rival 
in  distinction  his  qualities  as  a  soldier.  .See  Coxe,  Memoirs  of 
John  Duke  of  M.  (3  vols.  Loud.  1818)  ;  Murray,  Despatches  of 
the  Duke  of  M.  (5  vols.  Lond.  1845-46),  Alison's  Military  Life 
of  John  Churchill,  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  Letters 
of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  M.  (Lond.  1875). 

Marline-Spike,  a  pointed  iron  pin  averaging  i  foot  in  length, 
used  on  shipboard  to  separate  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing 
or  in  winding  one  small  rope  round  another,  termed  marling. 

MarTow  or  Marlowe,  Christopher,  son  of  John  M.j  clerk 
of  St.  Mary's,  Canterbury,  and  possibly  shoemaker,  was  baptized 
26th  February  1564,  two  months  before  Shakespeare's  birth. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1583,  commencing  M.A.  in  1587.  By  this  time  had  been 
published  his  first  play,  I'aviburlaine  the  Great,  full  of  rant, 
bombast,  and  genius.  It  was  openly  attacked  by  Green  and 
Nash,  and  afterwards  ridiculed  in  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare  s 
Pistol.  The  common  people  accepted  it  with  delight,  and  were 
indulged  with  a  Second  Fart  of  Tuniburlaine,  first  acted  in  1586— 
87.  'J'he  Tragical  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus 
was  produced  1587-88,  The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,  1588-89,  and 
The  Troublesome  Keigti  an  I  Lamentable  JJealh  of  Edward  Second, 
1590.  His  last  and  worst  play  was  'J'he  Massacre  of  Paris, 
1592-93.  Besides  translating  in  part  the  JLero  and  Leander  of 
MusKus,  completed  by  Chapman,  The  First  Book  of  L:ican, 
and,  in  a  very  licentious  style,  Ovid's  Elegies,  M.  left  an  unfinished 
play.  Dido,  which  was  completed  by  Nash,  and  he  is  thought  by 
some  critics  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrrw,  and 
in  the  2  and  3  Henry  VL.  He  died  in  a  drunken  squabble 
at  Deptford,  June  16,  1 593.  M.'s  genius  raised  the  Elizabethan 
drama  to  a  height  which  only  Shakespeare's  could  overtop. 
He  died  a  youth,  yet  the  hand  that  depicted  the  death  scene 
in  Edward  //.,  or  that  of  Faust,  had  given  a  higher  token 
of  passion  and  power  than  Shakespeare's  in  his  two  or  three 
comedies.  M.'s  bent  was  towards  the  sublime  and  the  terrible. 
Never  so  whole-minded  as  Shakespeare,  never  so  genial, 
many-sided,  and  true,  he  might  have  proved  as  great  a  tragic 
poet  ;  he  could  not  haVe  written  As  You  Like  Lt,  yet  he  might 
have  almost  reached  the  greatness  of  Macbeth.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  M.  are  those  of  Dyce  (1865)  and  Wagner  (1871). 

Mar'malade  (Portuguese,  viarmel,  '  a  quince ')  was  origi- 
nally a  conserve  of  quinces  in  sugar,  but  now  almost  exclusively 
denotes  preparations  of  oranges  and  lemons.  Orange  M.,  which 
is  most  commonly  used,  is  made  from  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange 
by  boiling  the  peel  in  syrup  till  it  is  soft,  thereafter  pulping  it, 
and  again  boiling  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit  in  the  original  syrup 
and  with  additional  sugar  to  a  proper  consistence  for  jellying. 
M.  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Dundee  and  Glasgow, 

Mar'mande,  a  river-port  in  France,  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Agen  by  rail.  It  has  a  church  of  the  13th  c,  with  a  fine  altar- 
piece.  Ropes,  hats,  casks,  brandy,  oil,  leather,  linens,  and  sail- 
cloth are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  ccieals,  wines-, 
prunes,  hemp,  and  spirits.    Pop.  (1872)  5417. 

Mar'mont,  Auguste  FrMeric  Louis  Viesse  de,  Due 
de  Raguse,  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  20th  July  1774, 
entered  the  army  when  eighteen,  was  present  in  1793  as  artillery 
lieutenant  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  Napoleon  first  noticed 
him,  was  made  captain  in  1 794,  and  acconijianied  his  chief  to 
Italy.  In  the  campaign  of  1796  he  acted  as  Bonaparte's  aide- 
de-camp,  distinguished  himself  in  Egypt  and  at  the  taking  of 
Malta,  superintended  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Bernard  in  1800, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  victory  of  Marengo.  Having 
completed  200  miles  of  road  in  Dalmatia  he  was  created  Due  de 
Kaguse  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  VVagram  he  became  marshal. 
In  l8l4he  defended  Paris  from  the  Allies,  but  by  capitulation 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  many  of  his  countrymen. 
Louis  XVIII.  named  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  Charles  X.  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  to  congratulate  Nicholas  on  his 
coronation.  Becoming  still  more  unpopular,  he  left  France  and 
visited  many  countries,  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
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1837.  He  likewise  published  Asprit  des  Institutions  Militaires 
(1845).  He  died  at  Venice,  22d  July  1852.  Y{l\%  Memoires  werct 
published  in  1856.  Sainte-Beuve,  after  careful  investigation, 
declares  him  sincere,  intelligent,  full  of  generosity  and  candour, 
a  loyal  Frenchman,  but  too  fond  of  glory.  He  survived  the  rest 
of  Napoleon's  generals. 

Mar'montel,  Jean  Fran9ois,  born  at  Bort,  Limousin, 
July  II,  1723,  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Mauriac, 
whence  he  removed  to  Clermont.  On  the  invitation  of  Voltaire 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  sold  a  translation  of  Pope's  Rape  of 
the  Lock  for  a  hundred  crowns  (1746).  He  plunged  at  once  into 
literary  work  and  vicious  pleasures.  Pompadour  gave  him  a 
sinecure  as  clerk  of  public  buildings  in  1753;  and  he  entered 
the  Academy  in  1763, — not  without  opposition,  and  after  impri- 
sonment for  writing  too  much  satire.  He  succeeded  D'Alem- 
bert  as  secretary  to  the  Academy  in  1 783,  and  died  at  Abloville 
(Eure),  on  the  last  day  of  the  l8th  c.  M.  was  a  thorough  dis- 
ciple of  Voltaire,  writing  gracefully,  gaily,  mockingly,  but  with 
wit  of  blunter  point.  He  wrote  all  manner  of  books,  of  which 
the  best  are  Denys  le  lyran  {1748),  Aristomene  (1749),  Cleop&tre 
(1750),  EgypUis  (1753),  tragedies;  Coittes  Moraux,  written  for 
the  Alercure,  and  very  popular,  collected  in  1 761  (second  series, 
feebler,  iSoi) ;  BRisaire  (1768) — condemned  by  the  Sorbonne 
for  its  views  on  toleration  ;  and  Les  Incas,  romances  ;  Elements 
de  Litterature  (1787)  ;  Memoires  d'un  Pere  (posthumous,  1804), 
containing  much  information  about  himself,  and  amusing  pic- 
tures of  his  time.  His  (Euvres  Completes,  edited  by  himself, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  17  vols.  ;  a  second  edition  in  18  vols.  (Par. 
1818);  a  third  in  7  vols.  (Par.  1819-20).  His  (Euvres  Choisies 
in  12  vols,  were  published  by  Saint-Surin  (Par.  1824-27). 

Mar'mora  (anc.  Propontis),  the  sea  that  separates  European 
from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  Bospliorus,  and  with  the  ^gean  by  the  Dardanelles  (anc. 
Hellespont).  It  is  135  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  45 
miles  broad,  and  is  indented  on  the  Asiatic  side  by  the  deep 
Gulf  of  Isnikmid.  It  has  three  large  and  many  smaller  islands. 
M.,  the  largest,  is  famed  for  its  marble  and  alabaster. 

Mar'moset,  the  name  applied  to  various  monkeys  belonging 
to  the  Platyrhine  ('  broad-nosed ')  or  New  World  section  of  the 
Qiiadruiiiana  (q.  v.),  and  forming  the  family  Hapalidce.  They 
have  thirty-two  teeth,  consisting  of  eight  incisors,  four  canines, 
twelve  premolars,  and  eight  molars.  The  tail  is  long,  but  non- 
prehensile.  The  marmosets  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
squirrels.  They  are  small,  have  a  soft,  silky  fur,  and  are  of  very 
gentle  disposition.  The  yacchus  vulgaris  is  typically  known  as 
the  'M.,'  and  allied  species  are  the  y.  (Edipus  and  y.  Posalia. 
The  Hapale  pencillata  is  another  common  genus  and  species. 

Mar'mot  {Arctomys),  a  genus  of  Rodintia  (q.  v.)  somewhat 
related  to  the  Squirrels  (q.  v.),  inhabiting  N.  Europe  and 
America,  and  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  twenty-two 
teeth.  The  incisors  are  smooth  and  rounded.  No  cheek- 
pouches  exist.  The  front  feet  have  four  toes  and  a  rudimentary 
lliumb  ;  the  hinder  feet  are  five-toed.  The  tail  is  short,  and 
covered  with  hair.  In  the  allied  genus,  Sperinopliilus,  cheek- 
pouches  exist.  The  common  M.  {Arctomys  Marinottd)  attains 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  rabbit.  It  is  common  in  N.  Europe, 
inhabiting  mountainous  situations.  It  lives  in  burrows,  and 
is  of  gregarious  habits.  The  colour  is  a  greyish-yellow  above, 
the  grey  tint  predominating  below,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
being  black.  The  M.  hibernates  during  winter,  retiring  to  its 
burrows  in  September  and  reappearing  in  the  succeeding  April. 
The  young  number  three  or  four.  The  Polish  M.,  or  Bobac,  is 
the  A.  Bobac  of  the  naturalist,  and  is  a  native  of  N.  Europe  and 
N.  Asia.  It  attains  a  length  of  20  inches,  and  is  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour,  tinted  with  yellow.  Hood's  M.  belongs  to  a 
(litTerent  genus,  and  is  the  Spermop/iilus  Hoodii  of  the  zoologist. 
It  is  also  nanred  the  '  Leopard  or  Pardine  M.'  from  its  colour, 
which  is  yellowish-brown  striped  with  dark  brown,  in  a  hori- 
zontal manner,  and  marked  with  pale  spots  on  the  dark-brown 
bands.  The  average  length  is  II  inches.  The  '  Leopard  M.' 
is  an  American  species,  and  is  very  cortimon  in  Upper  Missouri. 

Illarne,  a  department  of  France,  part  of  Old  Champagne,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Ardennes,  S.  by  Aube  and  Haute-Mariie,  and 
W.  by  Aisne  and  Seine-et-Marne,  and  E.  by  Meuse.  Area 
^154  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1S72)  386,157.  It  is  traversed  in  a  N.- 
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westerly  direction  by  the  M.,  and  tributaries  of  the  Aisne,  and 
touched  by  the  Seine  on  the  S.  In  the  N.  is  the  arid  chalky 
Champagne-Pouilleuse,  yielding  the  best  qualities  of  the  famous 
wine.  M.  produces  annually  from  seven  to  fifteen  million  bottles 
of  champagne.  Except  in  the  N.  it  is  well  cultivated,  the  cereals 
amounting  in  value  to  73  million  francs.  There  are  several  iron 
mines,  and  many  important  peat-pits,  and  quarries  of  limestone, 
building-stone,  chalk,  and  grinding-stones.  The  iron  and  textile 
industries  are  valuable.  The  chief  town  is  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
■ — The  River  M.  (anc.  MatrSna),  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Seine, 
rises  in  the  plateau  of  Langres,  flows  first  N.W.,  then  W.,  and 
joins  the  Seine,  four  miles  above  Paris,  and  after  a  winding 
course  of  over  200  miles. 

marne.  Haute,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  is 

bounded  N.  by  the  Meuse  and  Marne,  S.  by  Cote-d'Or  and  Haute- 
Saone,  E.  by  Vosges,  and  W.  by  Aube.  Area,  2401  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1872),  251,196.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  high  plateaux, 
flanked  with  vineries,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  of  Langres, 
wending  in  a  N.E.  direction  from  the  mountains  of  Cote-d'Or 
to  the  Vosges.  M.  is  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  parts  of 
France  ;  forests  cover  205,000  hectares  ;  crops  of  all  kinds, 
342,000  ;  vines,  16,000.  The  annual  produce  of  wine,  which  is  of 
middling  quality,  is  600,000  hectolitres.  M.  has  some  300  iron 
mines,  100  large  furnaces,  30  forges,  &c.,  employing  40,000 
men,  and  producing  900,000  quintals  of  metal.  There  are  large 
manufactures  of  cutlery  and  gloves  (100,000  pairs  yearly  sent  to 
America).    The  chief  town  is  Chaumont. 

Marochett'i,  Baron  Carlo,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1805, 
studied  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon,  and  in  Bosio's  studio,  gained 
the  gold  medal  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  (1827)  for  his  Young 
Girl  Playing  with  a  Dog,  and  in  1 83 1  exhibited  at  Paris  his 
statue  of  A  Fallen  Angel.  About  the  same  time  he  completed 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  one  of  the  public 
places  of  Turin,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest 
piece  of  sculpture  he  has  done.  In  Paris  Napoleon's  tomb, 
the  Madeleine  altar,  the  bas-relief  of  the  batile  of  Jemappes 
on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'fooile,  and  Bellini's  tomb  testify 
to  his  genius.  The  statue  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Palace 
Yard,  London,  the  cenotaph  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  the 
officers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Queen  Victoria  at  Glasgow,  are  examples  of  his  manner  at  its 
best.    M.  died  at  Paris,  28th  December  1S67. 

Mar'onites  are  a  Christian  sect  living  among  the  Libanus 
Mountains,  founded  by  a  party  who,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  II.  (died  719),  retained  the  Monothelite 
(q.  V.)  doctrines,  and  collecting  about  the  monastery  of  St.  Maro, 
chose  for  themselves  a  patriarch  called  of  Antioch.  In  I182  the 
M.  were  induced  or  compelled  by  the  Crusaders  to  renounce 
their  Monothelite  errors  and  unite  themselves  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  remained  faithful,  while 
tliey  have  been  left  in  a  condition  of  unusual  independence.  On 
the  Quiiinal  Hill  there  is  a  Maronite  monastery  where  the  Mass 
is  performed  from  their  own  Syriac  liturgy,  and  to  which  many 
young  M.  are  sent  from  Syria  to  be  educated.  The  M.,  who 
are  said  to  number  about  200,000,  are  a  temperate,  industrious 
race,  among  whom  crimes  are  rare,  but  ignorant  and  priest- 
ridden  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  clergy,  to  whom  a  fourth 
part  of  the  territory  belongs,  have  been  described  by  travellers 
as  fanatical,  intolerant,  and  unscrupulous.  In  modern  times  the 
M.  have  suffered  much  persecution  from  the  Drases  (q.  v.).  See 
Neale's  Eastern  Church;  Palgrave's  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions 
(Lond.  1872). 

ULsTOOns'  (Fr.  A^egres  marfvns,  from  Span,  eimarron, 
'  wild  '),  a  name  first  given  in  Jamaica  to  the  slaves  left  behind 
by  their  Spanish  masters  on  the  English  conquest  of  the  island 
in  1655.  The  M.  kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  English 
till  1795,  when  they  were  overpowered,  and  sent,  some  to  Africa, 
some  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  M.  of  Dutch  Guiana  have  been 
recognised  as  independent  in  several  treaties.  In  1S69  they 
numbered  7500. 

Maros-Vas^rhely  (Ger.  Ncumarkt,  or  Markstadt),  a  town 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Karlsburg  by  rail.  It  has  a  strong  castle,  a  fine  Gothic  Reformed 
church,  a  public  library  of  60,000  vols.,  and  a  trade  in  wheat, 
fruit,  wine,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  (1869)  12,678. 
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Marot,  Jean,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  Mathieu,  near  Caen, 
in  1463,  and  died  at  Cahors  in  1523  as  valet-de-chambre  to  Fran- 
cois I.  His  works  were  first  collected  by  Coastelier  (Par.  1723). 
— His  son,  Clement  M.,  born  at  Cahors  in  1495,  served  as  page 
to  the  Seigneur  de  Villeroi,  and  having  by  his  verses  won  tlie 
patronage  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  succeeded  his  father  as  valet 
to  her  brother,  Fianyois  I.,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
I'avia  (1525).  A  charge  of  heresy  cast  him,  on  liis  return,  into 
prison,  whence  in  his  Enfcr  he  launched  a  bitter  satire  against 
liis  persecutors,  and  in  1535  he  was  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Navarre.  But  even  there  his  translations  of  the 
Psalms  brought  him  once  more  into  difficulties  with  the  clergy. 
He  withdrew  to  Geneva  (1543),  and  thence — the  sour  Calvinism 
of  the  place  ill  assorting  with  his  gay  Lohemian  spirit — to  Turin, 
where  he  died,  September  1544,  leaving  a  son,  iViichel,  who  was 
also  a  poet.  The  best  edition  of  Clement's  works  is  Guiffrey's 
(Lyon,  1869).  See  CoUetet,  Notices  Biographiques  stir  les  Trois 
Marots  (Par.  1871);  and  H.  Morley,  Clement  M.,  and  oilier 
ShtcJies  (Lond.  1871). 

Marque  and  Reprisal,  Letters  of.    See  Letters. 

Marque'sas  Islands,  a  group  of  thirteen  islands  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  included  between  7°  30-10°  30'  S.  lat.  and  I38°-I40° 
25'  \V.  long.  The  southern  part  of  the  group  was  discovered 
in  1595  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Mendana,  who  named  it  after 
the  Marquesas  de  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Peru.  The  northern 
islands  were  not  known  till  1791,  the  discoverer  being  an  Ame- 
rican, named  Ingraham.  In  1842  France  established  a  protec- 
torate over  the  group,  the  seat  of  government  being  in  the  island 
of  Nuka-hiva.  The  M.  I.  are  of  volcanic  formation  and  very 
mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks  being  nearly  4000  feet  high. 
The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  700  sq.  miles,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  not  more  than  8000,  and  is  decreasing.  The  natives 
are  a  particularly  liandsome  race,  but  are  very  warlike  and 
superstitious,  and  till  lately  were  cannibals.  Christianity  has 
not  made  much  progress  among  them.  The  islands  are  fertile, 
and  by  means  of  Chinese  labour  their  natural  productiveness  is 
being  developed. 

Mar'quess,  or  Marquis,  in  the  British  peerage,  a  nobleman 
ranking  next  below  an  earl.  Marchioness  being  the  correspond- 
ing female  title.  There  are  now  (1877)  19  English,  3  Scotch, 
and  1 1  Irish  marquesses.  Under  the  later  Roman  emperors 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  committed  to  military  com- 
manders called  coniitesl  imitanei.  The  office  outlived  the  Teu- 
tonic conquest  of  Gaul,  and  its  holders — now  styled  ?na>-kisii 
or  marchisiones  (see  Mark) — became  under  the  Karolings  here- 
ditary suzerains  of  extensive  inarquisates.  With  the  extinction 
of  feudalism,  however,  these  marquisates  were  gradually  merged 
in  the  kingdom,  the  title  alone  being  retained  as  a  purely  hono- 
rary dignity  ;  and  of  marquesses,  in  this  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  the  earliest  creation  was,  in  France,  of  Louis  de  Ville- 
neuve,  M.  de  Trans  (1505) ;  and  in  England  of  Robert  de  Vere, 
M.  of  Dublin  (1385).  In  Germany  the  analogous  dignity  of 
;«(7r/?'or<7/— hereditary  since  the  Iltli  and  12th  centuries — was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  '  prince  of  the  empire  '  (reichsfiirsi)  in  the 
13th  c. ;  and  in  Italy  the  marchese  immediately  precedes  the 
ccnlc, 

Mar'quetry  (Fr.  marqueterie,  '  chequered  work '),  a  mode 
of  decorating  furniture  by  inlaying  pieces  of  wood  of  different 
colours,  natural  or  produced  by  dyes,  likewise  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  tortoise-shell.  M.  was  practised  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
c,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  having  been  brought  from  the  East, 
and  two  centuries  later  it  became  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
Europe.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  a  new  and  costly  kind  of 
M.  of  tortoise-shell  and  brass,  called  buhl  or  boule  work,  was 
invented  for  the  decoration  of  the  furniture  of  Versailles  Palace. 

Marr'iage  (Fr.  mariage ;  It.  marilagio,  from  low  Lat.  marl- 
taticttni,  formed  from  classical  Lat.  maritare,  lit.  '  to  provide  with 
a  male  ')  is  the  name  given  to  the  legal  union  of  a  man  and 
woman  constituting  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  man.  Those  who  reject  the  authority  and  teaching 
of  the  Bible  on  this  point,  do  not  quite  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  practice,  some  considering  it  an  '  inven- 
tion '  of  legislators,  others  an  outcome  of  social  necessities.  Of 
the  two,  the  latter  is  decidedly  the  more  probable.  M.  exists 
under  very  different  conditions  in  different  countries.  Nature 
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may  be  said  to  favour  monogamy,  or  M.  between  one  man  and 
one  woman,  because  the  sexes  are  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers; 
but  men  have  not  always  followed  the  teaching  of  nature.  Hence 
the  custom  of  polygamy,  with  its  revolting  variety  of  polyandria, 
under  which  a  weman  has  several  husljands.  The  prevalent 
view  of  the  origin  of  M.  held  by  those  who  discard  the  scriptural 
record,  is  that  men  at  first  stole  their  wives,  and  that  legal  unions 
are  a  product  of  civilisation.  This  theory  is  maintained  with 
great  learning  and  ability  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  in  his  Primitive 
M.  (1865),  and  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  Origin  of  Civilisation 
and  Pritnitive  Condition  of  Man  (1870).  The  Church  of  Rome 
holds  M.  to  be  a  '  sacrament,'  and  all  orthodox  Protestants 
regard'M.  as  at  least  an  ordinance  of  God,  which  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  accompanied  with  religious  rites,  but  the  law  looks  upon 
it  purely  as  a  civil  contract. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  legal  union  vary  in  different 
countries.  According  to  the  law  of  England  the  wife  becomes 
legally  incorporated  with  her  husband  and  subordinate  to  him. 
For  the  validity  of  M.  are  requisite — i.  Consent  of  the  parties  ;  2. 
The  absence  of  legal  disability  on  either  side,  or  relatively  ;  3. 
The  M.  rite  must  be  solemnised  as  directed  by  the  Marriage  Act. 
Fraud  may  be  a  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage  ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  prove  fatal  to  this  contract  as  it  does  to  others. 
Deceit  on  either  side,  however  great,  as  to  fortune  or  social 
position,  will  not  invalidate  a  marriage  ;  but  to  obtain  a  license 
under  a  false  name,  with  intent  to  defraud,  may  do  so.  M.  is 
necessarily  dissolved  by  death,  and  it  may  be  dissolved  by 
Divorce  (q.  v.).  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  a  husband  over 
his  wife's  property,  see  Husband  and  Wife. 

The  Marriage  Act,  6  and  7  W.  IV.  c.  85,  amended  by  subse- 
quent statutes,  has  multiplied  the  modes  by  which  M.  may  be 
contracted  in  England.  It  may  be  by  licence  from  the  Arch- 
bishop or  Surrogate,  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  by  Banns  (q.  v.),  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  by  certificate  without  banns,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  or  by  registration  under  19  and  20 
V.  c.  119.  Persons  desirous  of  being  married  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  so  married 
after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  licence,  or  by  special  licence, 
or  under  certificate  from  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  dis- 
trict. Persons  desirous  of  being  married  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
may  be  married  according  to  other  rites  and  ceremonies  on  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  registrar.  This 
certificate  is  obtained  by  giving  not  less  than  seven  days'  notice, 
in  form  of  a  schedule,  which  the  registrar  will  give  on  applica- 
tion, filled  up  with  particulars  specified  as  to  names,  ages,  occu- 
pation, &c.  M.  may  be  solemnised  at  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent registrar,  with  open  doors,  between  8  a.m.  and  noon,  in 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  another  regis- 
trar of  the  district,  and  of  two  witnesses.  21  and  22  V.  c.  93, 
enables  persons  to  establish  their  legitimacy,  the  marriage  of 
their  parents,  and  also  their  right  to  be  deemed  natural  born 
subjects,  by  petition  to  the  Divorce  Court.  Marriages  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  are  absolutely  null,  if  solemnised  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  S  W.  IV.  c.  54-31,  Aug.  1835.  The  same 
Act  legalised  former  marriages  within  the  degrees  of  Affinity 
(q.  V.)  prohibited  since  its  date.  First  cousins  and  second 
cousins  may  intermarry.  Marriages  of  British  subjects  abroad 
are  valid  if  contracted  according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  unless 
the  M.  be  such  as  to  be  illegal  in  England.  A  Mr.  Brook  mar- 
ried at  Altona  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  the  question  was 
raised  in  December  1 85  7  whether  that  M.,  legal  in  Denmark, 
was  legal  iti  England.  Mr.  Justice  Creswell  decided  that,  as  the 
parties  were  British  subjects,  it  was  not  legal.  Foreign  nations 
adopt  the  same  rule  of  law.  Thus,  in  January  1S66,  a  couple, 
unable  to  marry  in  Paris,  were  privately  married  in  London. 
On  their  return  the  M.  was  declared  null  by  the  Civil  Tribunal 
of  the  Seine,  as  not  having  had  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the 
bride.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  M.  is  a  contract  completed  by 
the  consent  of  parties,  if  there  be  no  legal  obstacle  to  it.  Con- 
sent may  be  legally  proved  by  circumstance.  Thus,  proof  of 
promise  to  marry,  copula  subsequente  is  held  to  prove  consent. 
So,  the  fact  of  a  couple  living  together  as  if  married,  may  con- 
stitute M.  from  the  legal  effect  of  Habit  and  Repute  (q.  v.). 
A  mere  promise  to  marry  does  not  constitute  M.,  but  the  party 
withdrawing  may  be  found  liable  in  damage  for  breach  of  promise. 
A  promise  to  marry,  subscqncnle  copida,  does  not  constitute  M. 
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in  Scotland  ;  but  if  the  facts  be  proved,  it  may  be  constituted 
by  Declarator  (q.  v.)  of  Marriage,  A  marriage  in  Scotland  may 
be  either  regular  or  clandestine.  A  regular  M.  is  performed  by 
a  clergyman,  in  presence  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  proclamation  of  Banns  (q.  v.).  Clandestine  mar- 
riages are  valid,  but  the  parties,  celebrator,  and  witnesses  are 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  By  19  and  20  V.  c.  96,  after 
1st  December  1856,  no  irregular  M.  entered  into  in  Scotland  is 
valid,  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the  date  of  it  been  resi- 
dent in  Scotland  for  the  previous  twenty-one  days.  See  Divorce, 
Judicial  Separation,  Adultery,  Contract,  Married 
Women,  Property  of. 

Married  Women,  Property  of.  Property  settled  upon  a 
wife  by  ante-nuptial  contract  is,  under  all  circumstances,  pro- 
tected from  the  creditors  of  the  husband  ;  but  if  so  settled  by 
post-nuptial  contract,  it  only  is  so  under  deduction  of  all  debt 
due  by  him  at  the  date  of  execution.  See  Desertion  of 
Spouse,  and  Judicial  Separation.  In  Scot,  law.  Separa- 
tion of  Married  Persons. 

Marr'ow,  the  name  applied  to  the  fatty  substance  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  bones  of  Mammals.  The  use  of  M.  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  affording  a  certain  degree  of  nutrition  to  the 
innermost  portions  of  the  bones.  M.,  when  microscopically 
examined,  is  seen  to  consist  of  fat  cells,  large  nucleated  cells,  and 
blood-corpuscles.  It  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  generally 
exhibits  a  reddish  tint. 

Marrow  Controversy  derived  its  name  from  a  book  on  the 
subjects  of  justification  and  sanctification,  entitled  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity,  which  was  published  in  1646  by  Edward 
Fisher,  »f  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.  A  copy  having  been 
found  in  his  parish  by  Tliomas  Boston  (q.  v.)  about  1 700,  it  was 
reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1718,  with  a  preface  by  Thomas 
Hogg,  minister  of  Carnock,  Fifeshire.  Owing  to  its  highly 
evangelical  sentiments  the  book  came  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
throughout  Scotland,  being  reckoned  by  many  next  to  their 
Bible  and  Catechism.  But  a  controversy  having  arisen  over 
certain  points  of  its  teaching,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  examine  it,  and  an  unfavourable  report 
having  been  received,  the  Assembly  condemned  the  propositions 
in  question,  and  prohibited  all  ministers  from  using  or  recom- 
mending the  book.  May  1720.  Thereupon  twelve  ministers — 
J.  Hogg,  T.  Boston,  J.  Bonnar,  J.  Kid,  G.  Wilson,  E.  and  R. 
Erskine,  J.  Wardlaw,  J.  Bathgate,  H.  Davidson,  W.  Hunter, 
and  J.  Williamson — drew  up  a  Representation  vindicating  the 
Marrow  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  it :  hence  called 
Kepresenters  and  Marrozv  Men.  A  somewhat  modified  Act 
was  passed  in  1722,  against  which  the  Representers  also  pro- 
tested ;  and  although  the  M.  C.  seemed  to  die  away,  it  eventually 
led  to  the  Secession  of  1734.  See  M'Crie  in  Edinburgh 
Christian  htstructor  for  1834,  Stale  of  t/te  Controversy  Concern- 
ing the  Af.  (Glasg.  1773.) 

Marr'yat,  Frederick,  a  famous  English  novelist,  was  born 
at  London,  10th  July  1792,  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1806,  became  lieutenant  in  1812,  after  much  service  was  made 
commander  in  1815,  and  C.B.  in  1825.  Frank  Mild?nay  {1829) 
was  his  first  novel.  Of  his  others,  most  of  them  sea  tales  full  of 
rollicking  jack-tar  humour,  K'ing's  O-ivn  (1830),  Peter  Simple 
(1834),  Jacob  Faithful  (1834),  Midshipman  Easy  (1836),  may  be 
mentioned  as  favourable  specimens.  He  likewise  published  a 
Code  of  Signals  for  the  Use  of  Vessels  Employed  in  the  Me7-chatit 
Service  (I'iyf),  adopted  by  Government,  and  his  Diary  in  America 
(1839).  He  died  at  Langham,  Norfolk,  2d  August  1848.  See 
his  Life  and  Letters,  by  his  daughter  Florence  (Mrs.  Ross  Church) 
(1872),  who  has  also  written  several  novels. 

Mars  (contracted  from  Mavers  or  Mavors,  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  Mamers),  the  Roman  god  of  war,  was  early  identified 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  He  was  the  second  of  the  tutelary 
deities  of  Rome,  ranking  after  Jupiter,  and  before  Quirinus 
('Spear-Bearer'  or  'Warrior'),  with  whom,  however,  he  was 
often  identified  as  the  god  protecting  the  Romans  in  their  civil 
capacity  as  Quirites.  As  the  protector  of  the  country,  he  was 
Silvanus,  and,  as  the  god  of  advancing  to  battle,  AT.  Gra- 
divus.  The  wife  of  '  Father  Mars '  (Marspiter  or  ALaspiter) 
was  Neriene  or.Nera  (feminine  form  of  Nero,  Sabine  'strong'), 
but  he  was  also  associated  with  the  goddt'ss  of  war,  Bellona. 
His  priests  were  called  the  Salii  from  their  warlike  dances,  and 
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were  the  keepers  of  the  twelve  holy  shields  {Ancilia),  one  of 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven.  Of  the  many  temples  of  M.  in 
Rome,  the  chief  were  that  without  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the 
Appian  Way  (q.  v.),  and  that  built  in  the  forum  by  Augustus,  and 
named  after  M.  the  Avenger  (Ulior). 

Ares— {torn  the  same  root  as  Aryan  (q.  v.) — the  Greek  god 
of  war,  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  ranked  among  the 
great  deities  of  Olympus.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  strength 
and  courage,  and  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the  excitement,  and 
even  in  the  horrors  of  war,  for  their  own  sake.  Following  the 
inclination  of  the  moment,  he  attacks  now  one  side,  now  the 
other,  and  is  apparently  resistless  ;  yet,  as  the  Greek  mind  loved 
to  think  of  blind  force  as  the  slave  of  intellect,  so  Ares  is  over- 
come when  he  meets  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  his  own. 
Diomedes,  aided  by  Athena,  wounds  him ;  he  is  conquered  hy 
Herakles  ;  and  again,  overpowered  by  the  giant  sons  of  Aloeus, 
he  is  held  in  chains  for  a  year  and  a  month.  Ares  was  loved  by 
Aphrodite,  his  amours  with  whom  were  discovered  by  her 
husband  Hephaestus  (q.  v.).  The  worship  of  Ares  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  Thrace.  Its  chief  seats  were  in  that  country 
and  Scythia,  where  horses,  cattle,  and  even  men  were  offered 
to  him  as  victims. 

Mars,  the  fourth  planet  in  order  from  the  sun,  being  the 
nearest  superior  planet  to  the  earth.  When  visible  it  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  ruddy  light ;  and  telescopic  observation  dis- 
closes that  its  surface  is  probably  diversified,  like  ours,  by 
continent  and  sea,  and  that  its  meteorological  conditions  much 
resemble  ours.  Around  either  pole  is  seen  a  patch  of  white 
light,  which  diminishes  in  size  during  its  summer  and  increases 
in  size  during  its  winter,  and  is  most  likely  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow.  The  greatest  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is 
152,304,000  miles,  and  the  least  distance  126,318,000,  giving  a 
mean  distance  of  139,311,000  miles,  and  an  eccentricity  of 
•093,262.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the  planet  is  about  4360 
miles,  the  polar  4290.  The  sidereal  year  of  M.  is  686  "9797 
days;  and  his  diurnal  revolution  has  a  period  of  24  h.  37  m. 
22735  s.,  according  to  Proctor.  The  inclination  of  the  orbit 
to  the  ecliptic  is  1°  51'  5"  ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to 
the  orbit  about  28°.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  earth 
when  in  opposition.  Mars  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  studying 
its  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  independent 
method  of  determining  the  solar  parallax,  and  thence  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  The  succession  of  the  seasons 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  the  chanj^es  are,  however, 
more  rapid  and  more  marked,  and  consequently  the  surface  of 
M.  is  probably  subject  to  hurricanes  of  great  severity.  In  August 
1877  M.  was  peculiarly  well  situated  for  obsers-ation  ;  and  the 
discovery  was  made  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  astronomer  at 
Washington,  of  two  satellites.  They  are  exceedingly  faint,  and 
are  scarcely  observable  beside  the  much  more  intense  light  of 
the  planet. 

Marsa'la  (.\rab.  Marsa  Alia,  '  the  port  of  Alia '),  a  fortified 
seaport  on  the  W,  coast  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  on  a  bay 
protected  by  Cape  Boeo  (or  Lilibeo),  19  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Tra- 
pani by  rail.  It  is  a  modern  place,  and  has  a  good  cathedral 
and  a  harbour  that  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The 
exports  are  the  famous  M.  wine,  grain,  oil,  salt,  soda,  &c.  M. 
wine,  which  distantly  resembles  sherry,  is  produced  here  (chiefly 
by  English  firms)  to  the  extent  yearly  of  30,000  pipes.  Built  on 
the  site  of  Lilybaum,  the  principal  Silician  fortress  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, M.  is  rich  in  remains,  including  the  grotto  of  the  sibyl, 
with  its  prophetic  well,  parts  of  the  old  town  wall,  curiously 
painted  sepulchres  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  old  mosaics,  &c.  Here 
Garibaldi  landed  with  his  heroic  'thousand'  (iith  May  i860), 
eluding  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  and  beginning  the  campaign  that 
shortly  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies.    Pop.  (1874)  34,202. 

Marseillaise.    See  Lisle,  Rouget  de. 

Marseille',  the  greatest  seaport  of  France,  and  chief  town 
of  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  a  bay  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lyon,  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  410 
S.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  It  clusters  picturesquely  around  the 
deep,  spacious,  natural  inlet  forming  the  harbour,  and  is  sheltered 
on  the  N.  by  the  Chaine-de-l'fitoille,  while  to  the  S.  ri^es  the 
hill  of  I'Endoume,  dotted  with  beautiful  villas,  and  surmounted 
by  Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde,  a  Romano- Byzantine  church,  with 
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a  tower  conspicuous  from  the  sea.  The  new  and  old  parts  of  the 
town  are  separated  by  the  splendid  street  of  la  Cannebiere,  and 
by  an  avenue  leading  from  the  Port  de  Rome  on  the  Prado,  the 
principal  promenade,  to  the  Porte  d'Aix,  a  triumphal  arch  in  the 
extreme  N.  Among  the  notable  buildings  are  the  churches  of 
Notre- Dame  du  Mont-Carmel,  restored  in  1621,  and  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  dating  from  the  12th  c.  ;  the  modern  cathedral,  a  basilica 
of  Byzantine  style  ;  the  beautiful  episcopal  palace,  the  hotel-de- 
ville,  exchange,  palais-de-justice,  museum,  theatre,  and  observa- 
tory. M.  has  also  many  educational  and  benevolent  institutions, 
several  scientific  societies,  a  hydrographic  institute  and  medical 
school,  a  botanical  garden,  an  academy  of  Oriental  languages, 
a  library  of  75,000  volumes,  &c.  There  are  some  fifty  public 
squares,  and  many  delightful  gardens.  In  the  bay  are  several 
islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the  Chateau  d'lf,  built  by  Frangois 
I.  The  Vieux-Port  of  M.  is  1000  yards  long  by  330  broad,  and 
24  feet  deep,  covering  an  area  of  70  acres,  accommodating  1200 
merchant  vessels,  and  defended  by  forts  St.  Jean  and  St.  Nicholas. 
La  JoUiette,  a  new  harbour,  formed  by  a  breakwater  1 300  yards 
long,  was  opened  in  1855.  There  are  various  other  basins,  in- 
cluding the  Dieu-Donne,  between  the  fortified  islands  of  Pom- 
eques  and  Ratonneau,  which  is  capable  of  admitting  the  largest 
ships  of  war.  The  port  had  in  March  1877  a  total  wharfage  of 
12,616  longitudinal  metres.  M.  is  the  packet  station  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  East,  and  the  various  shipping  companies 
(including  the  Messageries  Maritimes)  had,  in  March  1877,  154 
steamers  of  128,130  tons,  and  157  sailing  vessels  of  58,887  tons. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wheat,  maize,  barley,  sugar,  cotton  (104,400 
bales),  coffee,  oil-seeds,  silk  (22,000  bales),  cocoons,  wool, 
sheepskins,  hides,  olive  oil,  petroleum,  wine  and  spirits,  rice,  coal, 
and  metals.  In  1876  there  entered  the  port  8689  vessels,  of 
2,605,890  tons,  and  of  these  762  of  387,467  tons  arrived  from 
long  sea  voyages.  The  chief  manufacture  of  M.  is  soap,  of  which 
50,000  tons  were  produced  in  1872.  Other  industrial  products 
are  chemicals,  machinery,  glass,  porcelain,  leather,  and  liqueurs. 
The  shipbuilding  yards  can  turn  out  annually  20,000  tons  of  iron 
ships,  and  engines  to  the  extent  of  6000  horse-power.  M.  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Durance  by  a  canal  54  miles  long, 
which  has  contributed  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining 
country.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  for  France,  and  the 
mistral  often  blows  with  destructive  force.  Pop.  {1872)  218,763. 
M.,  the  ancient  Massalia,  was  founded  about  600  B.C.  by  the 
Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  soon  became  a  prosperous  trading 
place.  The  Massalians  defended  themselves  successfully  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight,  and  subsequently  were  the  fast 
allies  of  the  Romans.  Massalia,  called  by  the  Romans  Massilia, 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  world 
for  many  centuries.  During  the  Roman  civil  war,  it  took  the 
side  of  Pompey,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  protracted  siege,  by 
Ccesar.  Under  the  early  emperors  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning,  the  sons  of  many  illustrious  Romans  being  sent 
thither  to  complete  their  studies.  Cicero  called  M.  the  Athens 
of  Gaul.  Sacked  by  the  Arabs  in  the  8th  c,  its  commercial 
importance  was  eclipsed  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  rise  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  other  maritime  republics  of  Italy  ;  but 
it  began  to  regain  its  ancient  prosperity  after  it  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Provenje  to  the  French  crown  in  1481.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was  the  scene  of  Freron's  atrocities.  The  French 
conquest  of  Algeria,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  have 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  its  commerce, 

IVIarsh,  George  Perkins,  LLi.D.,  an  American  philologist, 
born  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  March  17,  1801,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  (1820),  and  after  practising  at  the  bar,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
State  (1835),  and  of  Congress  (1842),  having  published  privately 
a  translation  of  Rask's  Icelandic  Grammar  (1838).  He  was 
U.S.  Minister  at  Constantinople  (1849-53),  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  returning  to  America  (1854),  served  as  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner in  Vermont  (1857-59).  He  delivered  his  lectures  On  the 
English  Language  in  1859,  and  O71  the  Origin  and  History  of 
the  English  Language  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  on  June  15 
of  the  latter  year  was  appointed  Minister  to  Italy,  a  post  which 
he  still  (1877)  holds.  Amongst  M.'s  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  edition  of  Wedgwood,  Etymology  (1861),  and  The 
Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action  {1874). 

Slar'shal  (Fr.  markhal,  Ger.  marschall.  Low  Lat.  marescal- 
cus,  from  Old  Ger.   march,   '  horse,'  and  scha/c,  '  servant '), 


originally  '  a  groom,'  a  meaning  preserved  in  the  Fr.  marechal, 
'  farrier,'  came  under  the  Merwing  dynasty  to  denote  an  officer 
of  higher  rank — the  Comes  Stabtili  or  Constable  (q.  v.).  Of 
marshals  of  France  the  first  was  Alberic  Clement  I.  (1185),  and 
under  Louis  XIV.  there  were  twenty  such  (1703).  The  office 
was  suppressed  from  January  21,  1793,  ti'l  ^'^y  I9)  1804,  when 
Napoleon  nominated  eighteen  marshals  of  the  empire,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  revived  the  title  M.  of  France  (1815).  There  are  now 
(1877)  four  marshals  in  the  French  army.  In  Germany  the  M. 
was  in  the  loth  c.  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  the  office  of  Reichserzmarschall  remained  since  the 
13th  c.  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  In  England  this  title 
has  been  generally  used  only  in  composition  with  other  words, 
as  Earl-Marshal  (q.  v.),  Field-Marshal  (q.  v.),  and  Knight- 
Marshal,  a  subordinate  of  the  Lord  Steward. 

Mar'shalling  of  Arms,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  grouping  of  tw  o 
or  more  coats  of  arms  into  one  complete  achievement,  either 
by  keeping  them  accollee  {i.e.,  side  by  side),  or  by  joining  them  in 
one.  In  course  of  time,  as  the  use  of  armorial  bearings  became 
more  and  more  prevalent,  the  art  of  so  quartering  the  shield  as 
to  display  at  a  glance  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  family  in  the 
arrangement  of  each  part  became  of  great  importance,  and  this 
mode  of  M.,  which  began  to  be  adopted  about  13S0,  soon  became 
the  most  common.  The  most  important  of  the  arms  thus  mar- 
shalled are  placed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  shield.  Thus  in  the 
royal  escutcheon,  England  occupies  the  first  and  fourth  quarters, 
Scotland  the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third.  On  the  official  seals 
of  Scotland,  however,  this  arrangement  is  reversed. 

Marsh.  Gas,  or  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  is  a 

gaseous  exhalation  from  the  earth,  occurring  in  mines  and  in 
marshy  places.  It  is  the  fiie-damp  of  miners,  has  no  smell, 
taste,  or  colour,  and  burns  with  a  pale  white  flame.  Its  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  formula  CH4.  See  Hydro- 
carbons. 

Marsh-Harrier  {Circus  ru/us),  a  genus  of  Raptorial  bird, 
closely  allied  to  the  sparrow-hawk.  The  American  species 
{Circus  Hudsonius)  is  a  large  and  rapacious  bird,  found  all  over 
the  Continent.    See  Harrier. 

Marsh- Mallow  {Althaa).  This  genus  of  Malvacece  (q.  v.) 
includes  about  twelve  species,  inhabitants  of  temperate  and 
warm  regions.  Of  these  the  Common  M.-M.  {A.  officinalis)  is 
found  in  marshes  near  the  sea  in  the  southern  half  of  England 
and  Ireland.  It  possesses  the  mucilaginous  properties  ascribed 
to  the  order,  and  to  its  allied  genus  Mallow  (q.  v.),  and  in 
France  the  root  is  largely  used  to  make  lozenges  and  demulcent 
drinks,  under  the  name  of  Guimative.  A.  hirsuia  is  perhaps 
also  a  British  native.  Several  species  of  the  genus  are  in  garden 
cultivation. 

Marsh'man,  Joshua,  an  English  missionary,  born  at  West- 
bury  Leigh,  Wiltshire,  20th  April  1768,  was  sent  in  1799  by  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  Serampore,  India,  where  he  la- 
boured for  many  years  along  with  Carey,  Ward,  and  others  of  the 
'  Serampore  Brethren.'  He  mastered  several  Oriental  languages, 
and  translated  a  great  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese. 
He  published  the  Works  of  Confucius  (the  original  text  with  a 
translation)  in  1811,  a  Chinese  grammar  in  1814,  and  jointly 
with  Carey  a  Sanskrit  grammar  in  1815,  and  a  Bengali-English 
dictionary  in  1825  (abridged  1827).  He  printed  a  discussion  with 
Rammohum  Roy  on  The  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Christ  m.  1822. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  M.  was  held  mainly  responsible  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  brethren  from  the  parent  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
in  1827.  He  died  at  Serampore,  December  5,  1837.  See 
Cox's  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. — John  Clark 
M.,  C.S.I.,  a  leading  man  of  letters  in  India,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Serampore  in  1794-  He  founded  the 
first  Bengali  newspaper,  the  Sumachar  Darpan,  and  also  the  first 
English  weekly  newspaper,  the  influential  Friend  of  India,  which 
has  recently  passed  out  of  existence.  In  conjunction  with  his 
father's  friend,  Dr.  Carey,  he  brought  out  the  first  complete 
Bengali  Dictionajy  ;  and  his  popular  History  of  India  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  read  of  all  books  on  the  country  which  was  his 
adopted  home.  He  also  wrote  Lives  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and 
Ward,  and  memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who  was  his  own 
brother-in-law.    While  in  England  he  had  been  called  to  the 
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bar,  and  in  the  department  of  Indian  law  he  wrote  many  useful 
works.  For  ten  years  he  filled  the  appropriate  office  of  Trans- 
lator to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  finally  returned  home 
in  1852.    M.  died  8th  July  1877. 

Marsh-Marigold  is  the  name  of  CaltJia  paliistris,  a  veiycom- 
mon  British  marsh  plant  with  bright  golden-yellow  flowers,  from 
I  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  closely  related  to  the  buttercups  ;  so 
that  it  has  no  afhnity  with  the  proper  Marigolds  (q.  v.),  all  of 
which  belong  to  Coiiiposita:.  Dr.  Prior  explains  that  it  is  through 
a  slip  the  name  came  to  be  given  to  the  plant. 

Mar'ston,  Westland,  poet  and  dramatist,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  30th  January  1820,  and  studied  law  in 
London,  but  has  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  earliest 
tragedy.  The  Patrician' s  Daughter,  was  produced  at  Druiy  Lane 
(1842)  by  a  company  that  included  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  Phelps, 
and  Macready.  It  was  followed  by  many  other  plays,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  Strathmcre  (l849>,  Anne  Blake  (1852),  and 
Life  for  Lift  (1868).  Written  expressly  for  the  stage,  these  are 
singularly  eloquent  and  concentrated  works,  full  of  genuine 
character  and  feeling.  M.  is  also  the  author  of  several  fine 
lyrics  and  tales.  His  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  (Lond.  1876). 

Marston  Moor,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  N. 
E.  of  Tadcaster,  the  scene  of  the  second  great  defeat  of  the 
Royalists  by  the  Parliamentarians  (July  I,  1644).  The  fonner 
were  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  ;  the  latter,  by  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, Cromwell,  and  Sir  David  Leslie  ;  the  forces  on  each 
side  amounting  to  some  25,000.  On  one  flank  the  king's  horse 
broke  through  the  Scotch,  but  on  the  other  Cromwell's  '  Iron- 
sides '  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Royalists  lost  3000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  1500  prisoners,  and  the  remnant  of 
their  forces,  who  threw  themselves  into  York,  were  forced  to 
capitulate  after  a  few  days'  siege. 

Marsupia'lia  {L.  marsupinm,  'a  pouch'),  one  of  the  two 
lowest  orders  of  Mantmalia,  represented  by  the  Kangaroos 
(q.  v.).  Wombats  (q.  v.).  Opossums  (q.  v.),  &c.  The  M.  forms 
the  only  group  included  in  De  Blainville's  section  Didelphia, 
and  necessarily  falls  under  the  term  Implaccntalia,  since  in  the  M. 
no  Placenta  (q.  v.)  is  developed.  The  characters  of  this  inter- 
esting order  are  derived,  firstly,  from  the  pouch  or  bag,  named 
the  viarsupiuni,  which  is  supported  on  two  long  bones  {inaj-su- 
pial  bones)  rising  from  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  representing  the 
ossified  inner  tendons  of  the  external  oblique  muscles  of  the 
abdomen.  Many  M.  have  no  pouch,  but  the  marsupial  bones 
exist  in  all.  The  milk  glands  are  contained  within  this  pouch, 
and  the  young  are  carried  in  it  after  birth,  and  fly  for  refuge 
to  it  during  their  early  years.  The  nipples  of  the  mammaiy 
glands  are  long,  and  the  young  of  the  M.  attach  themselves 
thereto,  the  milk  being  forced  down  the  throat  by  the  action  of 
a  special  muscle  which  compresses  the  mammary  glands.  The 
two  oviducts  or  Fallopian  tubes  do  not  coalesce  to  form  a  single 
uterus  or  womb,  but  remain  separate,  and  open  into  a  urogenital 
canal,  which  in  its  turn  opens  externally  in  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate manner  from  the  rectum,  although  one  sphincter  muscle  em- 
braces the  rectum  and  urogenital  canal.  The  young  of  M.  are 
born  in  a  very  immature  condition.  Another  character  of  the 
M.  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  inflected 
inwards  to  form  a  prominent  horizontal  process.  The  fur  is 
always  hairy,  and  the  outer  ears  are  well  developed.  True  teeth 
always  exist  ;  canines  being  absent  in  a  few  cases.  Five  toes 
are  usually  found  on  the  fore  limbs,  but  the  hinder-limbs  may 
have  four  toes  only  {as  in  the  kangaroos),  whilst  the  great  toe 
in  the  opossums  can  be  opposed  to  the  other  fingers,  thus  con- 
verting the  foot  into  a  hand-like  organ.  The  brain-surface  is 
smooth  in  the  opossums,  &c. ,  but  convoluted  in  the  kangaroos  ; 
and  the  stomach,  usually  simple  in  M.,  is  of  complex  structure  in 
the  latter  animals.  All  existing  M.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opossums  {Didclphida:),  are  confined  to  Australia.  M.  first  appear 
as  fossils  in  the  Trias  ;  and  represent  the  oldest  mammalian 
remains.  Gigantic  extinct  M.  occur  in  recent  deposits  in 
Australia. 

Martaban',  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  which 
breaks  the  coast  of  British  Burmah,  nearly  dividing  Pegu  from 
Tenasserim,  and  receiving  from  the  N.  the  great  rivers  Irra- 
waddy  and  Saluen. 
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Mar'ten  (Maiies')  a  genus  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  belong- 
ing to  the  weasel  family  Mustelidce,  represented  by  the  British 
species  the  Pure  M.  {M.  abietuvi),  and  the  Beech  M.  (Af.  foina). 
The  former  animal  attains  a  length  of  28  inches  inclusive  of  the 
tail.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  and  the  fur  is  valued  veiy 
highly,  since  when  well  dressed  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  well  known  'sable.'  The  Pine  M.  occurs  in  N.  Europe 
and  in  N.  America  also.  It  is  a  lively,  agile  animal,  committing 
great  havoc  on  birds  and  the  smaller  mammals.  The  Beech  or 
Stone  M.  is  much  more  common  than  the  preceding  species.  It 
has  a  white  patch  on  the  throat  and  breast.  Its  fur  is  not  so 
valuable  as  that  of  the  Pine  M.  Tlie  Beech  M.  is  common  in 
some  parts  of  Britain.  It  commits  sad  havoc  in  hen-houses  and 
in  the  poultry-yard  generally.  The  characters  distinguishing  the 
genus  Martes  are  the  absence  of  anal  glands,  the  secretion  of 
which  imparts  such  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  to  the  pole- 
cats and  their  neighbours,  and  the  development  of  a  false  molar 
tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 

Martia'Iis,  Marcus  Valerius,  was  born  at  Bilbilis  in 
Spain,  A.D.  43.  He  went  to  Rome  in  66,  where  he  resided  for 
thirty-five  years,  leading  an  easy  life  of  pleasure,  rising  in  fame 
as  a  poet,  and  enjoying  the  special  favour  of  the  emperors  Titus 
and  Domitian.  He  returned  to  Bilbilis  in  100,  married  a  lady 
of  fortune  named  Marcella,  and  died  about  104.  The  extant 
works  of  M.  consist  of  upwards  of  1500  Epigrammata,  arranged 
in  14  books,  to  which  is  commonly  added  the  Liber  de  Upectaculis, 
containing  33  epigrams  relating  to  tlie  imperial  shows.  The  first 
II  books  vi'ere  published  before  liis  return  to  Bilbilis,  the  12th 
was  sent  from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  ;  while  the  13th  and  14th,  named 
the  Xenia  and  Apophoreta,  and  are  descriptive  of  Roman  festive 
gifts,  were  written  chiefly  under  Domitian.  The  Gr.  word  epi- 
gramma  meant  originally  an  inscription,  and  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  brief  poem ;  since  M.  it  has  been  restricted  to  a  poem 
of  a  few  lines,  pithily  expressing  contrasted  thoughts  or  inci- 
dents, and  closing  with  brilliant  emphasis.  The  Epigrammata 
display  literary  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  and  also  form  a 
treasury  of  illustrations  of  the  social  life  of  the  earlier  empire. 
The  works,  however,  which  establish  the  poetic  fame  of  M. 
destroy  his  personal  character,  being  marred  by  mean  flattery  of 
his  tyrant  patron,  and  by  disgusting  impurity  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  best  modern  editions  of  M.  are  those  of 
Lemaire  (3  vols.  Par.  1825^,  and  Schneidewin  (2  vols.  1842). 
M.  has  been  frequently,  but  never  successfully,  translated  into 
English. 

Martial  Law  is  the  law  by  which  the  discipline  of  an 
army  is  maintained  ;  the  law  as  administered  by  military  force 
during  insurrection  or  rebellion ;  and  the  law  of  hostile  armies 
and  nations  relative  to  each  other.  As  regards  the  first,  there 
is  no  settled  code  for  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  discipline  of 
the  army  being  regulated  by  Articles  of  War  (q.  v.),  promul- 
gated by  the  crown  under  the  Mutiny  Act  (q.  v.).  During  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  when  the  ordinary  law  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  protect  life  and  property,  the  legislature  causes  the 
disturbed  district  to  be  occupied  by  a  military  force  ;  oflfenders 
against  the  peace  are  then  tried  by  Court  ^lartial  (q.  v.),  and 
the  law  administered  according  to  the  practice  of  military  courts. 
It  is  usual  under  such  circumstances  for  Parliament  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (q.  v.).  In  local  tumults,  the  responsi- 
liility  of  employing  soldiers  rests  on  the  magistrate  who  does  so. 
Before  resorting  to  military  force,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
Riot  Act  (q.  v.).  Regarding  the  third  phase  of  M.  L.,  the  ten- 
dency of  civilisation  is  towards  leniency  to  an  enemy.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  respect  personal  liberty  and  private  property,  so  far 
as  military  necessity  renders  it  possible  to  do  so.  The  lives  of 
the  conquered  are  spared,  and  prisoners  of  war  reasonably  well 
treated. 

Martigues',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  situated  partly  on  some  islets  in  the  '  Etang  de  Berre,' 
partly  on  the  banks  of  the  channel  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  sea,  has  been  called  the  '  Petite  Venise  de  la  Provence.' 
It  consists  of  three  portions,  joined  by  wood  and  stone  bridges, 
and  manufactures  caviare,  soda,  bricks,  and  chemicals.  Iron- 
founding  is  also  carried  on.  M.  was  founded  by  fishermen  in 
the  1 6th  c.    Pop.  (1872)  5792. 

Martig^y  (the  Roman  Octodumm)  a  Swiss  town  in  the 
canton  of  Yalais  on  the  Drance,  a  branch  of  the  Rhone,  25 
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miles  S.  by  E.  of  Villeneuve,  on  Lnke  Geneva,  by  rail.  It  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  routes  over  the  Simplon  to  Lago  Maggiore, 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  Aosta,  and  over  the  Tete-Noire 
and  Col  de  Balme  to  Chamouny.    Pop.  (1870)  1403. 

Mar 'tin.    See  Swallow. 

Mar'tin,  the  name  of  five  popes.  M.  I.  (649-53),  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Monothelites  was  seized  by  the  Emperor 
lieraclius,  imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  banished  to  Kherson, 
where  he  died  in  655.  He  was  afterwards  canonized. — M. 
II.  or  Marinus  I.  (882-84),  and  M.  III.,  or  Marinus 
11.^(942-46),  are  often  not  counted  among  the  popes. — M.  IV. 
(1281-85)  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  used  the 
censures  of  the  Church  so  rashly  on  his  behalf  that  even  Catholic 
writers  consider  him  to  have  permanently  weakened  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Holy  See.— M.  V.  (1417-31),  of  the 
Colonna  family,  was  chosen  Pope  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
after  the  abdication  of  Gregory  XII.  and  the  deposition  of 
Benedict  XIII.  By  shrewd  policy  he  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
latter's  ecclesiastical  reforms.  With  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  he  made  separate  concordats.    He  died  in  143 1. 

Idartin,  John,  an  English  painter,  born  at  Haydon  Bridge, 
near  Hexham,  19th  July  1789,  went  to  London  in  1806  to  study 
art,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture — '  Sadok  in  Search  of  the 
Waters  of  Oblivion  ' — in  l8l2.  He  quarrelled  wilh  tlie  Academy 
because  of  a  fancied  slight,  and  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  any 
diploma.  'Belshazzar's  Feast'  (1821)  was  perhaps  his  most  effec- 
tive work;  'TheFallof  Babylon' (1819);  'The  Creation' (1824) ; 
'Pandemonium'  (1841);  'The  Last  Man'  (1850)  also  drew  spe- 
cial attention.  His  popularity  was  at  one  time  extraordinary  ; 
Bulwer  in  an  evil  moment  declared  him  more  original  than 
RafTaele  or  Michael-Angelo.  In  all  his  pictures  he  repeated  the 
same  eflfects,  aiming  at  the  sublime,  and  reaching  only  the  sensa- 
tional. He  died  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  February  9,  1854. 
See  M.'s  autobiographical  notes  in  Athenaiiin  for  1854. 

Martin,  St.,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  6  miles  S.  of 
Anguilla,  belonging  partly  to  the  Netherlands,  partly  to  France. 
Area,  30  sq.  miles  ;  total  pop.  6270.  Its  products  are  sugar, 
salt  (300,000  vats  yearly),  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  bananas,  iS:c. 
The  slaves  in  the  Dutch  part  were  liberated  in  1863. 

Martin,  St.,  was  born  at  Stain,  in  Pannonia  (Hungary),  in 
316,  and  educated  at  Pavia.  A  soldier  at  Amiens  when  eighteen, 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  ordained  deacon  by  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  and  became  in  374  bishop  of  Tours.  He  founded  the 
monasteries  of  Liquqe  and  Marmontiers,  at  the  latter  of  which 
he  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  He  died  at  Candes,  Touraine, 
in  396.  M.  was  the  first  saint-confessor  to  whom  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  offered  prayers.  His  festival  is  the  llth  of 
November.  His  life,  written  in  Latin  by  his  disciple,  Severus, 
is  a  legend  rather  than  a  history. 

Martin,  Theodore,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
in  1816,  and  educated  there  at  the  High  School  and  University. 
He  settled  in  London  as  a  solicitor  in  1846.  M.  was  joint- 
author  with  Professor  Aytoun  of  the  famous  Bon  Gaitltier  Bal- 
lads (1854).  He  has  translated  The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe 
(1858),  several  Danish  dramas  by  H.  Hartz  and  Oehlenschlager 
(1854-57),  The  Odes  of  Horace  (i860).  Boons  of  Catullus  (1861), 
Dante's  Vita  Nuova  (1862),  Goethe's  Faust  (1865),  &c.  In  1851 
he  married  ^fiss  Helen  Faucit,  and  in  his  adaptation  of  Hartz's 
drama.  King  Rene's  Daughter,  the  great  actress  achieved  one  of 
her  grandest  triumphs.  M.  wrote  the  Life  of  Professor  Aytoun 
(1867),  and  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  (vol.  i.  1874,  vol.  ii. 
1876,  bringing  the  Life  down  to  1854)  from  materials  supplied  by 
Her  Majesty.  He  was  created  C.B.  in  1875,  ^""^  'he.  same 
year  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Marti'na  Fran'ca,  a  well-built  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of 
Lecce,  on  a  hill  17  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Taranto,  with  fine  public 
buildings,  and  the  ducal  palace  of  the  Caraccioli,  resembling  the 
Pamfili  of  the  Piazza  Navona  at  Rome.    Pop.  (1874)  18,102. 

Mar'tineau,  Harriet,  was  born  in  Norwich,  12th  June  1802, 
of  a  Huguenot  family  settled  there  in  1688.  Her  father  was  a 
manufacturer.  She  was  a  weakly,  nervous  child,  extremely  deaf, 
but  family  distress  forced  her  to  earn  her  bread.    She  wrote  first, 


as  Talfourd  did,  some  devotional  pieces  in  the  Monthly  Keposi- 
tory,  then  the  theological  organ  of  the  English  Unitarians.  Her 
Traditions  of  Palestine  first  brought  her  into  notice,  and  this  was 
followed  up  by  the  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  patronised 
by  Lord  Brougham,  which  exhibited  the  '  great  natural  laws  of 
society  by  a  series  of  selected  pictures  of  social  action.'  The  book 
reached  a  circulation  of  10,000,  and  made  her  the  lioness  of  two 
London  seasons  ;  but  its  stilted  phrases  and  forced  characters  are 
now  almost  forgotten.  She  had  no  dramatic  or  poetic  power. 
Her  novels  of  Deerhrook  and  the  Hour  and  the  Man  (based  on 
the  life  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture)  appeared  in  1839.  These, 
with  the  Playfello'V,  a  storybook  written  in  illness  for  children, 
The  Forest  Game-Law  Tales,  and  a  few  tales  in  Household  Words, 
are  her  contributions  to  fiction.  The  Feats  of  the  Fiord  is  un- 
mistakably her  best ;  in  others  there  may  be  wholesome,  caustic, 
and  moral  observation,  but  there  is  no  literary  construction. 
Society  in  America  and  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel  gave  the 
results  of  two  years  of  travel,  and  formed  an  influential  state- 
ment of  the  Abolition  question  in  all  its  political  issues.  A  serious 
illness,  from  which  she  was  restored  by  mesmerism,  caused  her 
in  1845  to  withdraw  to  a  house  near  Ambleside,  which  she  occu- 
pied till  her  death,  27th  June  1876.  For  the  last  twerity  years 
she  was  bedridden  througli  deterioration  and  enlargement  of  the 
heart.  Her  largest  and  probably  most  useful  book  is  History  of 
the  Thirty  Yeai's'  Peace  (1815-45).  A  journey  to  the  East  wilh 
an  eminent  Unitarian,  Mr.  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  produced  Eastern 
Life — Past  and  Present,  which  describes  four  great  religions,  and 
shows  her  belief  in  none.  J  he  Laws  of  Man's  Nattire  and 
Development  was  written  more  by  Atkinson  than  by  M.,  but 
embodies  the  views  of  both  on  the  question  of  immortality  and 
other  important  subjects.  The  book  is  matei  ialistic,  but  not 
atheistic.  M.  also  translated  and  condensed  Comte's  I'ositive 
I^JiilosopIiy.  She  would  herself  have  been  a  Positivist  if  she  had 
possessed  any  philosophical  faculty.  But,  as  she  said  herself,  her 
only  power  was  earnestness  and  intellectual  clearness  within  a 
certain  range.  She  contril)uted  largely  to  the  Daily  Netvs,  in 
particular  biographical  notices  of  public  men.  Her  autobio- 
graphy, wiitten  with  extraordinary  candour,  was  published  in 
Boston  and  London  in  1877,  with  additional  passages  by  her  frieml 
Mrs.  Chapman. — James  M.,  brother  of  Harriet,  was  born  in  Nor 
wich  in  1807,  and  was  educated  for  the  Unitarian  ministry.  He 
was  successively  pastor  of  congregations  at  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
and  London,  was  also  for  many  years  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
and  is  still  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  the  theological 
training  school  for  the  Unitarian  Church.  M.  is  the  most  elo- 
quent of  Unitarian  preachers.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  brilliant 
hviX  VixAQx\ymzXe.  National  Review.  M.'s  writings  fall  into  three 
classes:  (l)  the  devotional,  such  as  the  Endeavours  after  the 
Christian  Life,  and  the  Hymns  for  the_  Christian  Church  and 
/Lome,  with  its  valuable  prefaces  ;  (2)  theologico-critical,  as  the 
Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry,  Studies  in  Christianitv,  &c.  ; 
(3)  philsophical,  such  as  the  Ess.iys  recently  reprinted  from  the 
National  Review.  M.  is  a  devout  man,  with  strong  imagination 
and  sympathies  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  human  spirit  ;  he  is 
also  a  learned  and  subtle  critic  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
from  which  he  rejects  the  miraculous  element ;  he  is,  finally,  the 
most  forcible  and  authoritative  living  exponent  in  Britain  of  the 
Intuitional  Philosophy,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  problems 
of  spiritual  religion.  M.'s  acquaintance  with  mathematical  and 
physical  science  enables  him  to  meet  on  equal  ground  the  ambi- 
tious negations  of  many  professors  of  physical  knowledge.  His 
literary  genius  is  probably  unique  ;  combining  the  ethical  glow 
of  his  Huguenot  ancestors  with  a  delicate  fancy,  worthy  some- 
times of  Tennyson,  and  a  power  of  analysis  which  has  found 
out  every  weak  point  in  the  Association  Psychology,  and  has  not 
spared  the  efforts  made  to  defend  revelation  on  the  principles  of 
agnosticism.  M.  is  greatly  beloved  in  Unitarian  circles,  and  has 
largely  affected  religious  thought  beyond  them.  M.'s  son, 
itussel  M.,  is  a  rising  Orientalist. 

Martinique',  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is,  next  to  Guadaloupe, 
the  most  important  French  possession  in  the  W.  Indies.  Area, 
375  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1873)  153,334.  The  coast-line  is  deeply 
indented,  and  inland  the  surface  slopes  gradually  upwards, 
culminating  in  six  extinct  volcanoes,  the  loftiest  of  which,  Mon- 
tagne  Pelee,  attains  an  elevation  of  4428  feet.  Watered  by 
some  seventy-five  streams,  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  one-third 
of  the  area  being  under  cultivation  (sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa, 
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cotton,  lie.)  ;  one-half  savannah  and  forest.  The  climatCj 
though  tropical,  is  tempered  by  regular  sea-breezes,  but  earth 
quakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent.  In  1S74  the  value  of  im- 
ports was;/^86o,ooo  ;  of  exports,  524,000.  Between  the  capi- 
tal Fort  de  France  (pop.  13,000)  and  St.  Pierre  (q.  v.)  a  railroad 
was  {1876)  in  course  of  construction.  M. ,  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  U493),  was  colonised  by  the  French  (1635),  fell  several 
times  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
France  (1814). 

Martinmas,  nth  November,  a  Scotch  money  term.  See 
Lammas. 

Mar'tius,  Karl  Friedrich  Philipp  von,  a  celebrated 
German  botanist  and  traveller,  was  born  at  Erlangen,  April  17, 
1794.  In  1817  he  proceeded  to  Brazil  as  a  member  of  the 
scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  Austria  and  Bavaria.  He  re- 
turned in  1820,  and  subsequently  became  professor  of  botany  at 
Munich.  He  died  December  13,  1868.  M.'s  principal  works 
are  Reise  nach  Jh-asilien  (3  vols.  1823-31),  Getiera  et  Species 
Plantarum  (3  vols.  1824-36),  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Planlartim 
(3  vols.  1824-32),  Historia  Naturalis  Falmarum  (3  vols.  1823- 
45),  Floi  a  Brasiliensis  (1840-71),  Beilrd<;e  znr  Ethnographie und 
Sprachenkunde  (2  vols.  1863-66).  A  biography  of  M.  was  pub- 
lished by  Schramm  (2  vols.  1869). 

Martlet,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  long-winged  bird  resembling  a 
swallow,  with  a  very  short  beak  and  no  legs.  It  is  given  as  a 
mark  of  cadency  to  the  fourth  son. 

Mar'tos,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jaen,  \2\  miles 
W.S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Jaen,  is  celebrated  for  its  cold  springs. 
Pop.  about  11,000. 

Mar'tyn,  Henry,  the  martyr  missionary  of  the  East,  was 
the  son  of  a  miner,  and  was  born  near  Truro  in  Ccirnwall,  in 
1781.  Educated  in  classical  studies  at  the  Truro  Grammar 
School,  he  went  up  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1797. 
There  lie  read  mathematics,  and  graduated  as  Senior  Wrangler 
in  1801.  There  also  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  whose  curate  he  presently  became.  In  1805 
he  went  out  to  India  as  a  military  chaplain  ;  in  1811  he  be- 
took himself  to  Persia,  and  died  l6th  October  1812,  at  Tokat 
in  Asia  Minor,  while  travelling  alone  back  to  Europe.  His 
career  is  rendered  yet  more  interesting  from  the  feeble  healtli 
with  which  he  had  always  to  contend,  and  by  the  melancholy 
story  of  his  persistent  and  unrequited  love.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  Hindostani  and  Persian, 
and  to  leave  behind  a  heroic  example  of  self-sacrifice.  See 
memoirs  of  H.  M.  by  Sargent,  Wilberforce,  and  Sir  J.  Kaye. 

Mar'tyr  (Gr.  'witness')  is  the  name  given  to  those  who 
suffered  death  in  the  early  ages  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  thereby  witnessed  for  their  religion  according  to  the  saying 
that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church. 
Great  honour  was  paid  to  them  in  the  Church  upon  earth,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  highest  rewards  were  bestowed  upon  them 
in  heaven,  being  exempted  from  the  probation  of  Purgatory 
(q.  V. ),  and  admitted  immediately  to  heaven.  Churches  or 
shrines  were  built  at  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  in  which  were 
deposited  their  relics,  which  were  believed  to  work  many 
miracles.  When  heathen  persecution  ceased,  and  Christians, 
divided  into  rival  sects,  persecuted  and  put  to  death  each  other, 
the  name  M.  assumed  a  new  or  slightly  different  meaning.  For 
orthodox  writers  denied  that  a  heretic  or  schismatic  could  be  a 
M.,  since  '  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  and  not  the  mere 
penalty  of  death,  constituted  the  only  claim  to  the  title.'  But 
those  have  always  been  considered  martyrs  by  their  own  sect 
who  have  suffered  death  for  their  religious  opinions. 

Martyrol'ogy  was  a  book  containing  the  acts  and  sufferings 
of  martyrs,  which  were  read  during  divine  service  on  the  anni- 
versary days  of  their  martyrdom,  each  diocese  at  first  having  a  M. 
of  its  own.  The  earliest  general  M.  in  the  Western  Church  is 
attributed  to  Eusebius,  which  is  only  extant,  however,  as  re- 
written by  Jerome.  A  number  were  compiled  during  the  middle 
ages,  by  various  ecclesiastics,  but  the  great  one,  which  has 
remained  the  standard  Roman  M.,  was  compiled  (875)  at  tlie 
command  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  Usuard,  a  French  monk,  from 
the  previous  works  of  Florus  (830),  Bede  (730),  and  Jerome. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  the  foundation  of  all  the  later  works  was 
the  Menologian  ('month-calendar'),  compiled  by  order  of  the 
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Emperor  Basil  (886).  An  English  M.,. called  the  Golden  Legend, 
was  much  in  use  before  the  Reformation. 

Mar'vell,  Andrew,  politician  and  poet,  was  bom,  15th 
November  1620,  at  the  rectory  of  Winestead  in  Holderness, 
went  to  Cambridge  (1636)  with  an  exhibition  from  Hull,  gradu- 
ated (1638),  and  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  lost 
his  father  (1641),  travelled  for  four  years  in  Holland,  France, 
.Spain,  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  became  tutor  in  Lord 
Fairfax's  family  till  1653,  then  to  Cromwell's  nephew,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  (1657)  assistant  Latin  secretary  with 
Milton.  In  1658  he  sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament, 
was  returned  (1660)  to  the  Sliort  Parliament,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  Pensionary  Parliament,  which  outlasted  his 
life.  He  died  12th  August  1678.  Five  editions  of  liis  poems 
have  appeared  since  his  own  time,  and  they  take  rank  among 
the  most  witty  and  melodious  of  the  second-rate  productions 
of  his  period.  His  political  satires  are  coarse  but  effective,  and 
many  of  his  lesser  poems  are  permeated  with  what  Charles 
Lamb  has  called  'a  witty  delicacy.'  Occasionally  he  rises  from 
banter  and  gaiety  to  a  tone  of  earnestness  and  feeling.  An  edi- 
tion of  M.'s  writings,  with  a  memoir  by  Thompson,  was  issued 
at  London  in  1776. 

Marvel  of  Peru.    See  Jalap. 

Marx,  Karl,  born  1818  at  Koln,  studied  law  and  philosophy 
at  Berlin.  Prom  1841  till  its  suppression  he  edited  the  Rhein- 
ische  Zeitiing  at  Koln,  but  went  to  Paris  in  1844,  where  he 
joined  the  republican  and  socialist  leaders ;  with  Ruge,  H. 
Heine,  and  Bornstein  pul)lishing  Deutsch-franzbsische yahrbiichcr, 
and  a  newspaper,  Vorwdits,  but  was  forced  to  flee  to  Brussels, 
where  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  'central  committee  '  of  the 
Socialists  in  1848.  The  same  year  he  returned  to  Koln,  where 
he  started  the  Neue  Rheitiische  Zeitiing,  but  removed  to  London 
in  1849,  where  in  1864  he  established  the  'International'  (q.  v.), 
of  which  he  has  since  been  the  most  prominent  leader.  In 
1872  a  disruption  of  the  Society  took  place,  and  M.,  who  headed 
the  extreme  section,  withdrew  to  New  York,  where  he  still 
(1878)  presides  and  plots.  His  chief  work  \%Das  Capital,  Kritik 
der  politischen  Oekonomie  (1867). 

Mary,  The  Virgin,  as  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  has 
always  been  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  Christians,  and 
there  have  been  various  controversies  regarding  her,  arising  from 
and  turning  upon  points  connected  with  the  nature  of  Christ. 
The  personal  history  of  M.,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
begins  with  the  announcement  of  her  betrothal  to  Joseph  (Luke  i.). 
According  to  traditions  preserved  in  the  apociyphal  writings  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  James  and  St.  Matthew,  the  Infancy  of  Mary 
and  Jesus,  and  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  she  was  the  only  child  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  of  the  family  of  David,  which  indeed  seems 
to  be  implied  in  Luke  i.  32.  Bom  at  Nazareth  after  her  parents 
had  been  twenty  years  without  children,  M.  was  brought  up  in 
the  temple  from  her  third  year  till  she  was  of  the  marriageable 
age  of  fourteen,  when  the  high  priest  chose  Joseph  to  be  her 
husband  by  a  sign  supernaturally  given.  While  Joseph  went  to 
Bethlehem  to  set  his  house  in  order  for  the  marriage,  M.  returned 
to  her  parents  at  Nazareth,  and  there,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  she  was  visited  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  announced 
to  her  that  she  would  conceive  a  son  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  is  little  of  importance  either  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  or  preserved  by  tradition  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  life  of  M.  after  the  birth  of  her  divine  son.  During  his 
])ublic  ministry  she  is  mentioned  three  times  ;  once  in  connec- 
tion with  the  miracle  at  Cana  (John  ii.),  when  she  desired  on 
one  occasion  to  speak  with  him  (Matt.  xii.  47),  and  as  being  at 
the  last  consigned  by  her  son  to  the  care  of  John  (John  xix. 
25-27).  Scripture  has  nothing  more  to  tell  of  her  except  that  she 
remained  at  Jerusalem  till  the  Pentecost  (Acts  i.  14).  Accord- 
ing to  one  tradition  she  lived  and  died  at  Jerusalem  under  the 
care  of  John  ;  according  to  another  she  died  at  Ephesus,  whither 
she  and  John  had  been  driven  by  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  A 
tradition  of  the  7th  c.  asserts  that  all  the  apostles  were  miracu- 
lously brought  together  to  Jerusualem  to  witness  her  death — all 
except  Thomas  ;  that  on  his  arrival,  three  days  after,  her  grave 
was  opened  that  he  might  see  the  corpse,  but  that  nothing  was 
found  in  the  grave  but  her  grave-clothes.  See  Assumptk  n  of 
THE  Virgin  Mary. 
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Mary  X,  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 

by  his  first  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was  born  at  Greenwich, 
i8th  February  1516,  received  the  title  Princess  of  Wales  {1518), 
was  promised  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  Francois  I.  the 
same  year,  to  the  Emperor  Karl  V.  (1522),  and  then  to  the 
King  of  France  himself.  After  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine 
was  pronounced,  M.  was  sent  away  from  court,  but  upon  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn  she  made  an  effort,  through  Cromwell,  to 
be  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  (in  1538-39)  he  was 
so  far  gracious  as  to  attempt  to  get  her  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Portugal  or  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Kleve.  By  an  Act  in  1544 
she  was  declared  to  have  the  right  of  succession  in  the  event  of 
Edward  having  no  issue.  With  the  death  of  her  father  M.  again 
returned  to  the  practice  of  Catholicism,  which  she  had  temporarily 
.seemed  to  abandon,  and  as  King  Edward's  health  was  waning, 
it  was  determined  by  worlcing  upon  his  religious  prejudices  to 
turn  aside  the  succession  into  a  Protestant  cliannel.  This  was 
accordingly  arranged  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  favour 
of  Jane  Grey,  who  was  directly  descended  from  a  sister  of  Henry 
Vni.  But  the  people  would  not  endure  the  usurpation,  and  on 
the  1st  October  1553  M.  was  crowned  queen.  At  once  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  previous  reign  was  abolished.  Married  priests 
were  expelled  from  their  charges.  The  Prayer-book  was  buriied, 
the  mass  was  revived.  Latimer  and  Cranmer  were  imprisoned. 
Even  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  A  revolt  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  M.,  having  obtained  the 
reluctant  consent  of  Parliament,  married  Philip  of  Spain,  25th 
July  1554.  A  submission  was  made  to  Rome,  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  formal  vote  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Papal  see.  The  martyrdom  of  Taylor,  Rogers,  Latimer,  Ridley, 
and  Cranmer  completed  the  work  of  reaction.  Within  tliree 
years  300  Protestants  perished  at  the  stake.  When  M.'s  husband 
found  there  was  no  chance  of  issue  he  left  her,  and  troubles 
accumulated  about  her  until,  overcome  by  disease  and  mental 
bitterness,  she  died  17th  November  1558,  amidst  universal  rejoic- 
ing. M.  was  both  courageous  and  virtuous,  but  bigoted  and 
relentless  to  the  last  degree.  See  Froude's  History  of  England 
(vols.  iv.  and  v.) ;  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  Feople 
(Lond.  1875). 

Ma'ryborough,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Australia.  I. 
A  town  in  Queensland,  in  24°  40'  S.  lat.,  152°  54'  E.  long.,  180 
miles  N.  of  Brisbane.  It  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river 
Mary,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  the  port  of  a  large  and 
important  district.  The  exports  consist  of  wool,  gold,  copper, 
timber,  and  sugar.  Pop.  (1875)  5000.—  2.  A  town  in  Victoria, 
in  37°  s'  S.  lat.,  143°  45' E.  long.,  112  miles  N.W.  of  Melbourne, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
gold  field,  which  yielded  104,664  oz.  of  gold  in  1876.  Pop. 
(1875)  of  the  municipality,  3200;  of  the  district,  12,684. 

Mary  Hall,  St.,  Oxford,  originally  the  parsonage  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  was  converted  by  Oriel  College  into  a  place  of 
education  (1333),  and  subsequently  became  an  independent  hall. 
It  possesses  four  Dyke  scholarships  of  £']'^  per  annum,  tenable 
for  four  years,  and  one  Nowell  exhibition  ;  and  in  1876  had  51 
members  of  Convocation,  46  undergraduates,  and  107  members 
on  the  books. 

Ma'ryland,  a  state  of  the  American  Union,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Pennsylvania,  E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic,  .S.W.  by 
Virginia,  and  W.  by  West  Viiginia.  Area,  11,124  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1870)  780,894.  It  is  of  extremely  irregular  shape,  being 
198  miles  long  by  from  3  to  120  wide,  and  is  divided  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay  (q.  v.)  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  of  wliich  is  mostly 
level,  while  the  western  contains  several  offshoots  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  nowhere,  however,  exceeding  2500  feet  in  height.  The 
only  important  river  is  the  Potomac  (q.  v.).  According  to  the 
State  (1871)  Agricultural  Report,  4,512,579  acres  were  in  farms, 
of  which  1,598,572  were  waste.  In  the  E.  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  but  in  the  central  and  northern  valleys  it  is  of  great  fer- 
tility, yielding  vast  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn  ; 
while  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  maple, 
pine,  cypress,  &c.  In  1873  the  total  value  of  the  crops  was 
§22,382,300  ;  the  amount  of  wheat  was  5,262,000  bushels;  of 
rye,  309,000;  of  Indian  corn,  10,451,000;  of  oats,  2,798,000; 
of  barley,  10,600  ;  of  buckwheat,  60,000  ;  of  Irish  (potatoes, 
1)336,000;  of  hay,  169,400  tons  ;  and  of  tobacco,  19,300,000 
tons.  In  the  same  year  M.  had  104,500  horses,  10, 700  mules  and 
asses,  222,500  cattle,  133,200  sheep,  and  256,200  swine.  The 


value  of  imports  (1874)  was  $29,302,311;  of  domestic  exports 
$27,514,721  ;  and  in  January  1875  there  were  1825  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  state.  Annapolis  is  the  capital,  but  Baltimore  is  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  M.,  and  other  towns  are  Frederick, 
Cumberland,  and  Ilagerstown.  M.  was  first  settled  by  a  Virginian 
adventurer,  William  Clayborne  (1631),  and  was  chartered  (1632) 
through  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  after  whom  the  colony  received 
its  name,  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  when  it  became 
an  asylum  for  the  English  Catholics,  though  granting  full  reli- 
gious toleration.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  Revolution, 
its  new  constitution  (revised  in  1851)  dating  from  14th  August 
1776,  and  in  the  Civil  War,  as  a  slaveholding  state,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Confederates. 

Ma'ryport,  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, 29  miles  S.W.  of  Carlisle  by  rail,  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ellen  into  the  Solway  Firth.  Dating  only  from  1750,  it  has 
grown  to  be  the  chief  coal  port  of  the  county,  and  carries  on  a 
busy  import  trade  witli  the  Baltic  in  flax  and  hemp.  In  1875 
there  entered  494  vessels,  of  53,200  tons,  and  cleared  1538,  of 
164,568  tons.  M.  has  a  floating  dock  of  4  acres,  a  pier  300  feet 
long,  an  observatory  (1838)  140  feet  high,  an  athenaeum  (1857), 
and  iron-foundries,  tanneries,  steam  saw-mills,  &c.  Its  herring 
fisheries  are  highly  productive,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
rich  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  red  freestone. 
Pop.  (1871)  6938. 

Mary  Stewart  (Fr.  Stuart),  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of 
James  V.  and  Marie  de  Lorraine,  was  born  at  Linlithgow,  5th 
December  1542,  became  Queen  of  Scotland  when  a  week  old, 
was  demanded  by  Henry  VIII.  as  wife  to  his  son  Edward,  and, 
after  being  removed  from  Stirling  Castle  to  Inchmahome,  was 
sent  to  France,  13th  August  1548.  According  to  the  account  of 
Brantome,  she  was  taught  music,  dancing,  Italian,  Latin,  and 
the  art  of  versifying,  at  a  convent  where  the  children  of  the  aris- 
tocracy were  educated.  Her  proficiency  in  Latin  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  in  her  thirteenth  year  she  is  said  to  have  declaimed  in 
that  language  before  the  French  court  upon  the  desirability  of 
women  studying  letters  and  the  liberal  arts.  On  the  24th  of 
April  1558,  M.  married  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who  received  the 
title  of  King  of  Scots,  while  she  was  created  Reim-Datiphine. 
It  happened,  too,  at  the  same  time  that  '  the  title  of  Queen  of 
England  was  taken  by  the  court  of  France  for  Queen  Mary  in  a 
quiet,  offhand  way.'  On  the  loth  July  1559  M.  became  Queen 
of  France  through  the  elevation  of  the  Dauphin  to  the  throne  ; 
on  the  5th  of  December  1560  she  was  a  widow.  Owing  to  the 
predominance  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  French  court  be- 
came very  uncomfortable  for  her,  and,  being  refused  a  safe- 
conduct  by  Queen  Elizaljeth  through  her  dominions,  M.  set  sail 
for  Scotland,  15th  August  1561,  not  without  profound  regret  at 
leaving  'fair  France.'  Arrived  at  Edinburgh,  she  found  herself 
called  to  a  kingdom  where  the  established  religion  was  Pro- 
testant, and  where  the  character  of  her  subjects  was  unknown 
to  her.  In  vain  she  tried  to  talk  over  Knox  (q.  v.),  and  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  Reformation.  All  the  compromise  she  could 
get  was  the  non-molestation  of  her  French  followers  in  the  pri- 
vate exercise  of  their  religion.  Yet  through  her  illustrious 
origin,  her  personal  charms,  and  her  legal  pageants,  paid  out 
of  her  dowry  as  Queen-Dowager  of  France,  M.  steadily  advanced 
in  popularity.  It  became  necessary  for  her  to  marry  again,  and 
about  a  dozen  foreign  potentates  or  Scotch  earls  were  proposed 
for  her  acceptance.  Having  lost  her  heart  to  Henry  Stewart, 
Lord  Darnley  (q.  v.),  a  descendant  of  Henry  VII.  of  England 
through  the  marriage  of  Earl  Lennox  with  a  granddaughter,  M. 
wedded  him  at  Holyrood,  July  29,  1565.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
Papal  dispensation,  on  account  of  affinity  in  blood,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  according  to  the  office  of  the  Romi.'h 
Church.  This  marriage  was  the  cardinal  mistake  of  M.'s  life. 
Darnley's  demands  for  kingly  honours  became  exorbitant,  and 
in  1566  he  made  overtures  to  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  parly, 
according  to  which  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  murder 
Rizzio,  the  Queen's  Italian  secretary,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  incriminated,  and  that  the  crown  should 
be  fixed  upon  him  and  his  house.  In  March  of  the  same  year 
Rizzio  was  stabbed  to  death  in  M.'s  ante-room  at  Holyrood. 
Indignant  at  first  to  the  extent  of  repudiating  Darnley  as  a  hus- 
band, M.  afterwards  resolved  on  having  him  back,  along  with 
such  of  the  other  enemies  surrounding  her  as  she  could  win  over. 
Darnley  forsook  the  confederate  lords  and  escaped  with  her  to 
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Dunbar,  and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh  declared  his  innocence 
of  the  crime  before  the  Privy  Council.  At  the  same  time  M.'s 
antipathy  towards  him  increased  in  intensity,  though  it  was  sus- 
pended for  a  short  time  when  a  son  was  born  to  her,  19th  June 
1566,  but  only  to  break  out  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  greater 
force.  Darnley  grew  alarmed  after  she  welcomed  back  those 
lords  who  in  the  aftray  by  which  Rizzio  was  killed  had  not 
taken  an  active  part.  '  He  resolved  to  go  to  France  in  a  sort  of 
desperation,  as  the  French  ambassador  called  it — in  short,  to 
escape.'  But  he  was  struck  down  with  smallpox  at  Glasgow  in 
January  1 567,  visited  by  M.,  advised  to  retire  to  Craigmillar, 
actually  removed  to  a  place  close  to  the  city  wall  of  Edinburgh, 
called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  where,  after  the  Queen  had  been  at 
his  bedside  (February  9th)  before  attending  a  ball  at  Holyrood, 
he  was  strangled  in  making  his  escape  from  an  explosion  which 
reduced  the  house  to  ruins.  The  Earl  of  Botluvell,  to  whom  on 
the  best  grounds  the  murder  was  imputed,  immediately  took 
upon  him  the  (unctions  of  Governor  of  Scotland.  On  the  12th 
of  April  he  was  summoned  to  a  trial,  but  as  there  was  no 
evidence  to  supplement  the  indictment  put  before  the  jurors, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquit  him.  Between  the  24th  of 
April  and  I5tli  of  May  he  intercepted  M.  on  her  return  from 
Stirling,  fled  with  her,  she  gladly  consenting,  to  Dunbar,  received 
a  public  pardon  for  the  transaction,  and,  after  having  divorced 
his  own  wife,  married  her.  'The  beginning  of  this  wedded 
life,' says  Mr.  Burton,  'resembled  that  of  any  innocent  young 
couple  affluent  in  the  sources  of  magnificence  and  luxury.' 
'It  may,'  he  continues,  'be  accounted  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  the  whole  situation  that  one  of  the 
subtlest  and  acutest  women  ever  born  should,  in  her  fool's  para- 
dise, have  been  totally  unconscious  of  the  volcano  she  was 
treading  on.'  On  the  15th  June,  at  Carberry,  M.  was  compelled 
to  part  with  Bothwell,  and  to  return  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
confederate  lords,  and  from  thence  she  was  despatched  to  Loch 
Leven,  where  (July  23d)  she  signed  a  renunciation  of  her  crown 
in  favour  of  her  son.  On  the  2d  May  1568  she  escaped,  and  the 
Hamiltons  rose  in  her  support,  but  were  defeated  at  Langsyde. 
.She  then  fled  to  England  and  took  refuge  at  Carlisle,  after 
which  .she  was  conveyed  from  prison  to  prison  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  '  Let  me  go,'  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth  from 
Fotheringay  in  1586,  'let  me  retire  from  this  island  to  some 
solitude  where  I  may  prepare  my  soul  to  die.  Grant  this  and  I 
will  sign  away  every  right  which  either  I  or  mine  can  claim.' 
But  the  only  release  came  to  her  through  the  block,  February 
8,  1587.  'Do  not  weep,' she  begged  her  attendants,  '  I  have 
given  my  word  for  you.  Tell  my  friends,'  she  charged  Mel- 
ville, '  that  I  die  a  good  Catholic'  '  Her  beauty,'  writes  Mr. 
Green,  '  her  exquisite  grace  of  manner,  her  generosity  of  temper 
and  warmth  of  affection,  her  frankness  of  speech,  her  sensibility, 
her  gaiety,  her  womanly  teans,  her  manlike  courage,  the  play 
and  freedom  of  her  nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry  that  broke  from 
her  at  every  intense  moment  of  her  life,  flung  a  spell  over  friend 
or  foe  which  has  only  deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years.'  An 
immense  body  of  controversial  literature  has  grown  round  the 
life  of  M.  See  Mignet's  Histoire  de  Marit  Siiiart  (1854;  3d 
ed.  1865) ;  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland 
(1850-57)  ;  Teulet's  Lcttres  de  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1S59) ;  J.  H. 
Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (vols.  iii.  iv.  v.) ;  Robertson's 
Catalogues  of  the  JriVels,  Dresses,  Furniture,  Books,  and  Faint-  1 
ings  of  M.,  Queen  of  Scots  (Edinb.  1863)  ;  Hosack's  M.  Queen  1 
of  Scots  and  Her  Accusers  (1869)  ;  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  Fcople  (1875);  Froude's  History  of  England  (1856-70). 

Ma'rysville,  a  town  of  California,  U.  S.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yuba  and  Feather  rivers,  52  miles  N.  of  Sacramento  by  rail,  has 
eight  churches,  four  banks,  two  newspapers,  and  flour-mills, 
foundries,  and  machine-works.    Pop.  (1S70)  4738. 

MasanieU'o,  properly  Tommaso  Aniello,  born  at 
Amalfi  in  1622,  went  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  as  a  fisherman 
to  Naples,  whicli  was  then  groaning  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
and  governed  by  a  viceroy.  Murmurs  at  the  outrageous  taxation 
became  general  ;  and  M.,  roused  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  wife 
for  smuggling  meal,  stirred  the  people  to  revolt.  Fruit  was  taxed 
with  particular  severity;  he  therefore  gained  the  fruit  merchants, 
and  out  of  these  and  the  lazzaroni  formed  a  rough  militia.  The 
insurrection  began  on  the  7th  of  July  1647  ;  the  tax-collector's 
offices  were  burnt,  the  houses  of  the  nobles  reduced  to  heaps, 
the  prisons  thrown  open,  and  M.  demanded  of  the  viceroy  the 
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charter  of  Karl  'V.  The  nobles  hired  200  brigands  to  assassi- 
nate him,  but  these  were  all  killed.  Styling  himself  '  Capo  del 
Popolo,'  and  discarding  fisher's  garb  for  gaudy  robes,  M.  marched 
in  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  and 
there  arranged  terms  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Karl  V. 
charter.  Instead  of  then  relinquishing  his  position,  however,  he 
clung  to  power,  became  arrogant,  and  probably  insane  ;  at 
last  incurring  the  hatred  of  his  own  party,  by  some  of  whom  he 
was  assassinated  on  the  l6th  July,  after  a  dictatorship  of  a  week. 
See  History  of  M.,  by  Midon  (Lond.  1729)  ;  Historia  de  la 
Sublevacion  de  Nafoles,  by  Rivas  (Mad.  1848). 

Masay'a,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  Nicaragua,  near 
a  lake  and  volcano  of  the  same  name,  245  miles  S.E.  of  the  town 
of  San  Salvador.  Palm-hats  and  wooden  wares  are  manufac- 
tured. The  surrounding  district  is  fertile  and  well-tilled.  Pop. 
15,000  (mostly  Indians). 

Mas'cara,  an  old  town  of  Algeria,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Oran.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  some  industry  in  making  burnus.  Formerly  a 
residence  of  Turkish  beys,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Marshal 
Clauzel,  6th  December  1835.    Pop.  (1872)  9240. 

Mas'carene  Islands,  the  collective  name  given  to  the 
islands  of  Reunion,  Mauritius,  and  Rodriguez,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  two  first  having  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator  Mascareniias,  in  the  l6th  c. 

Mas'cle  (Old  Fr.  mascle,  from  Lat.  macula,  'mesh  of  a  net'), 
in  heraldry,  a  Lozenge  (q.  v.)  so  perforated  as  to  leave  only  a 
narrow  border.  It  is  thought  that  in  early  times  the  M.  was 
identical  with  the  lozenge. 

Mask,  a  term  in  fortification  of  various  meanings.  An  army 
or  fortress  is  ?nashed  when  held  in  check  by  the  enemy,  or  when 
the  line  of  fire  is  barred  l)y  friendly  troops.  A  masked  battery 
is  one  concealed  by  grassy  glacis  or  otherwise  from  the  enemy. 

Mask'elyne,Nevil,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  celebrated  astronomer 
and  physicist,  was  born  in  London,  October  6,  1732.  He 
graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1757,  and  in  1 761  was 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  to  go  to  St.  Helena  to  observe 
the  Transit  of  Venus.  In  1 763  he  took  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes 
to  test  Harrison's  newly-invented  chronometer ;  and  on  his 
return  in  1765  was  appointed  Astronomer  Royal.  In  1767  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  a  now  indis- 
pensable companion  of  the  navigator.  In  1 772  he  undertook 
his  famous  experiments  on  Schiehallion  to  ascertain  the  density 
of  the  earth  ;  and  in  1 774  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Astronomical  Obse>i'ations,  which  have  been  of  such  immense 
service  to  subsequent  astroiiomers.  He  died  February  9, 
iSii. 

Masks  (Fr.  masques,  from  the  Ital.  maschera ;  Med.  Lat. 
masciC  ;  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain)  are  of  extreme 
antiquity.  Made  of  papyrus,  to  represent  the  heads  of  hawks, 
lions,  and  other  animals,  they  were  worn  on  certain  solemn 
occasions  by  the  kings  and  priests  of  the  Egyptians.  Another 
of  their  early  uses,  to  cover  the  faces  of  the  dead,  is  exemplified 
in  the  M.  of  finely-hammered  gold  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemanu 
at  Mycena;  (1876).  Dramatic  M.  (Gr.  prosdpa  ;  Lat.  larvce  or 
personce),  originating  probably  in  the  practice  at  the  Dionysia  of 
smearing  the  face  with  wine-lees,  were  made  at  first  of  bark,  later 
of  leather,  wood,  or  ivory,  and  covered  the  whole  head,  like  the 
M.  in  a  modern  pantomime.  Roscius  Gallus  first  introduced 
the  use  of  M.  upon  the  Roman  stage  {circa  100  B.C.),  but  they 
had  been  used  long  before  in  the  Fabuhe  AtellaniF,  as  they  were 
long  afterwards  in  their  descendant,  the  commedia  dell'  arte,  of 
medieval  Italy.  The  modern  mask,  worn  simply  to  disguise 
the  face,  originated  at  Venice,  and  was  introduced  into  France 
during  the  reign  of  Ciiarles  VI.  See  Ficorini,  Le  Maschere  Scen- 
ische  .  .  .  degli  antichi  Ji'omani  (Rome,  1 736). 

Masks,  in  architecture,  are  pieces  of  grotesque  sculpture  used 
to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in  prominent  positions,  as  keystones, 
door-panels,  friezes,  lic. 

Ma'son,  William,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Hull  in  1725, 
entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (1742),  graduated  B.A. 
(1745),  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  (1747),  and  published 
Iris,  a  satire  on  Oxford  Jacobitism  (1748^  which  was  followed 
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by  four  bombastic  Odes  (1756),  and  by  two  tragedies,  Elfricia 
(1753)  and  Caractacus  (1759),  both  acted  and  condemned  at 
Drury  Lane.  Having  taken  orders,  M.  received  a  royal  chap- 
laincy, with  the  living  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire  (I7S4))  ^'^^  ^ 
canonry  and  precentorship  in  the  cathedral  of  York  (1762), 
where  he  died,  April  7,  1797.  Besides  other  poems — among 
them  The  English  Garden  (1772-82) — M.  pubhshed  works  on 
painting  and  church  music,  but  he  is  best  remembered  as  the 
compiler  of  the  Metnoir  and  Letters  of  his  friend  the  poet  Gray 
(1775),  the  basis,  it  may  be  said,  of  all  succeeding  biographies. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  the  S.  boundary  of  Pennsylvania, 
separating  it  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  was  sur- 
veyed by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English 
mathematicians,  1763-67,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of  the 
great  proprietors,  the  Penns  and  the  Lords  Baltimore.  The  line, 
280  miles  long,  marked  by  a  series  of  milestones,  was  revised 
in  1849.  During  the  anti-slavery  agitation  the  line  was  widely 
regarded  as  the  boundary  between  the  free  and  slave  territory, 
instead  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  fixed  by  the  '  Missouri  Com- 
promise' in  1820. 

Mason  Bee,  Mason  Wasp,  names  applied  to  certain 
JJymenopteious  insects  from  their  habit  of  forming  dwelling- 
places  in  wood  and  in  other  materials.  Osmia  J>aretina  is  a 
common  species  of  M.  B.,  which  builds  cells  of  earth,  or  exca- 
vates its  nests  in  the  stems  of  plants.  Osviia  lencomelana  builds 
its  cells  of  mud,  and  forms  each  cell  separately.  The  M.  W. 
{Odynems  muraritis)  is  a  solitary  species  of  wasp,  which  bores 
holes  in  sand  or  plaster,  and  thus  forms  a  nest. 

Ma'soned,  as  a  heraldic  epithet,  is  applied  to  representations 
of  buildings  when  the  cross-lines  of  the  brick  or  stone  work  are 
displayed. 

Maso'rah,  or  Masso'rah  (Heb.  'tradition,'  according  to 
the  usual  derivation,  from  t?iasar,  to  hand  down ;  but  also 
'  bond  '  or  'bridle,'  from  asar,  to  bind),  is  a  collection  of  gram- 
matical, critical,  and  explanatory  notes  on  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
written  in  Chaldee,  chiefly  on  the  margin  of  Hebrew  MSS.  As  to 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  certain  Jewish  writers  maintain 
that  some  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses,  others  think 
they  were  begun  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  others  again  that  they 
were  produced  in  the  school  of  Tiberias,  between  the  3d  c.  and 
6th  c.  after  Christ.  Most  probably  they  were  not  the  production 
of  any  one  age,  but  were  written  at  long  intervals,  and  some  of 
them  in  comparatively  modern  times.  Ttie  notes  are  occasionally 
trivial  enough,  as,  e.g.,  the  number  of  letters  and  verses  in  each 
book,  which  is  the  middle  letter,  how  many  verses  begin  or  end 
with  a  particular  word,  how  many  verses  contain  exactly  a  certain 
number  of  letters,  &c.,  but  always  imply  the  expenditure  of 
labour  and  pains;  and  the  vowel-points,  which  fixed  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  consonants,  the  accents,  and  most  of  the 
corrections  of  the  text,  are  also  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the 
Masorites.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  a  regard  to  the 
AL  has  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  text, 
the  modern  standard  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  called  the 
Masoretic.  The  M.  was  first  published  in  a  collected  form  in 
Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible,  at  Venice,  1518-36. 

Masque  is  a  species  of  drama,  originating  in  the  mummings 
or  costume  dances,  which  date  in  this  country  from  Edward 
in.'s  time,  but  differing  from  these  because  of  the  masks  per- 
formers wore.  At  first  mere  pageants,  the  masques  in  Elizabeth's 
time — particularly  those  of  Ben  Jonson — took  the  form  of  irre- 
gular dramas,  with  dialogue,  music,  decorations,  and  interspersed 
with  lyrics.  They  attained  their  most  perfect  form  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  and  declined  during  that  of  Charles  I.  Milton's 
Comus  is  the  most  famous  M.  in  English  literature,  and  that 
introduced  in  the  Tempest  may  serve  as  a  short  specnnen.  See 
Ward's  English  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

Masquerades',  or  Masked  Balls,  originated  in  Italy 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c,  their  invention  being  ascribed 
to  one  Granacci,  spread  thence  into  France,  and  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Henry  VIII.  'on  the  dale  of  the  epiphaine' 
(1513).  They  were  suppressed  by  9  Geo.  I.,  but  revived,  and 
in  1776  we  find  Ranelagh  maskerade  tickets  selling  at  twenty- 
five  guineas  apiece,  whilst  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  the  close  of  a  bal  masqui,  March  5,  1856.  They  were 
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not  common  in  Germany  or  Denmark  till  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 7th  c,  and,  except  at  the  Carnival  (q.  v.),  have  now  been  gene- 
rally superseded  by  fancy  balls. 

Mass,  in  physics,  is  the  quantity  of  matter  of  a  body.  Its 
measurement  depends  upon  Newton's  second  law  of  motion, 
which  states  that  the  acceleration  produced  by  a  given  force 
acting  upon  a  given  body  is  proportional  to  the  M.  of  the  body. 
The  weight  of  a  body  is  the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts 
it,  and  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  earth  increases.  The 
ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  acceleration  is  the  measure  of  the 
M.  The  numerical  value  of  the  M.  will  of  course  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  units  chosen  ;  but  with  the  same  units  the  M.  of  a 
body  is  absolutely  constant.  In  this  country  the  practical  unit 
of  M.  is  the  pound ;  for  scientific  purposes,  however,  the 
unit  of  M.  universally  adopted  by  civilised  nations  is  the 
gramme. 

Mass,  the  modern  English  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
sacrament  and  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Old  Eng.  form 
of  the  word  is  ?nasse  (Fr.  messe,  Ger.  messe),  and  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  missa.  The  Latin  word  again  has  been  derived  by 
some  from  the  Hebrew  missah,  'an  oblation,'  but  more  generally 
from  the  Lte,  missa  est  of  the  Western  liturgies,  which  was  the 
form  used  in  the  Latin  Church  at  the  dismission  of  the  Cate- 
chumens (q.  v.)  and  others  who  were  not  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but  only  at  the  ante-com- 
munion service  of  psalms,  lessons,  prayers,  sermon,  and  then  of 
the  whole  assembly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Communion-service 
proper.  Hence  the  services  themselves  came  to  get  the  names 
7nissa  catechuinenorum  and  missa  fidelium  respectively,  and  the 
name  missa  was  also  applied  to  services  at  which  no  Communion 
was  celebrated  at  all,  as  morning  and  evening  prayer  :  indeed 
it  was  sometimes  used  simply  for  lessons.  The  idea  of  a  sacrifice 
l5egan  to  be  associated  with  the  Eucharist  at  a  very  early  period. 
First  the  free  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  brought  by  members  of 
the  community,  from  which  the  elements  for  the  Lord's  Suppei 
were  taken,  then  the  thanksgiving  prayer  of  the  officiating 
minister,  and  lastly  the  entire  celebration,  was  called  an 
'offering'  or  'sacrifice.'  But  this  was  merely  a  symbolic 
thank-offering  made  by  the  Christians  themselves.  Cyprian 
(about  200-258)  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  '  the  sacrifice  did 
not  consist  in  tlie  thank-offering  of  the  congregation,  but  in  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  priest  in  the  stead  of  Christ.'  But  this 
was  yet  only  an  imitation,  not  a  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  By  and  by  the  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  became 
more  prominent,  although  the  rite  continued  for  a  time  to  be 
regarded  as  a  commemorative  representation  of  the  sacrifice  he 
had  once  offered.  But  along  with  the  notion  of  the  existence 
in  the  Christian  Church  of  a  priesthood,  there  grew  up  also  the 
notion  of  a  sacrificial  worship  corresponding  to  that  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  tendency  in  the  popular  mind  was  more  and  more 
to  regard  the  ordinance  in  the  light  of  a  magical  charm,  and  the 
idea  of  a  commemorative  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
passed  insensibly  into  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest, 
with  a  magical  efficacy  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  As 
expressed  by  Gregory  the  Great  (6th  c.)  '  whenever  the  priest 
presented  this  offering,  heaven  opened  at  his  voice ;  the  choirs  of 
angels  appeared  ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  united,  the  visible  and  the  invisible  became  one.'  The 
idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  distinctly  set  forth  by  most  of  the  fathers  of 
this  period.  Gregory  speaks  of  a  'daily  sacrifice  of  immolation,' 
although  even  he  apprehended  the  idea  in  connection  with  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  inward  life.  The  sacrificial  idea  was 
complete  when  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  (q.  v.)  was 
fully  developed,  for  then  the  real  body  of  Christ  was  actually 
present  on  the  altar.  And  from  that  time  to  this  the  M.  has 
been  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 
See  Neander's  Geschichte  d.  Christl.  Rel.  u.  ICirche  (Eng.  trans. 
1858)  ;  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengesch.  (Eng.  trans. 
1855),  Hagenbach's  Lehrbuch.  der  Dogmengesch.  (Eng.  trans, 
1846). 

Mass'a,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Massa-Carrara, 
delightfully  situated  on  the  Frigido,  amid  orange,  citron,  and 
olive  groves,  3  miles  from  the  sea,  and  5  S.E.  of  Carrara 
by  rail.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Massa- 
Carrara,  which  was  united  to  Modena  in  1829.  The  noble 
palace  was  built  by  the  Cybos,  who  became  the  feudal  lords  of 
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M.  in  the  15th  c.  The  marble  quarries  here  rival  those  of  Car- 
rara.   Pop.  (1874)  18,031. 

Massachus'etts  (Ind.  '  the  blue  hills  '),  one  of  the  States  of 
New  England,  and  of  the  original  Confederacy  of  1776-88,  is 
bounded  N.  by  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  S.  by  Rhode 
Island  Stale  and  Connecticut,  W.  by  New  York,  and  E.  by  the 
Atlantic.  Area,  7800  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,457,351,  of  whom 
13,947  were  coloured.  The  coast-line  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  of  which  the  chief  are  M.  Bay,  enclosing  Boston  Harbour, 
and  Cape  Cod  Bay,  three- fourths  landlocked  by  a  peninsula,  75 
miles  long,  that  terminates  in  Cape  Cod.  Along  the  coast  are 
the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  size.  M.  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  the  greatest  heiglits 
being  Saddle  Mountain,  or  Graylock  (3505  feet),  and  Mount 
Everett  (2624),  in  the  W.  range  of  Taghkanic.  The  main  rivers 
are  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic,  Hoosack  (an  affluent  of  the 
Hudson),  and  Merrimack,  the  first  and  last  of  which  alone  are 
navigable  within  the  State.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  metamor- 
phic,  but  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic  dis- 
play red  sandstone,  and  in  the  S.K.  there  are  beds  of  coal  and 
anthracite,  some  having  been  wrought  for  many  years.  Among 
the  minerals  worked  are  gold  (recently),  iron,  slate,  limestone, 
soapstone,  asbestos,  plumbago,  ochre>,  and  fine  white  marble. 
The  S.E.  is  covered  with  sandy  flats,  but  the  other  parts  of  the 
State,  originally  under  dense  forests  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut, 
maple,  &c.,  are  cleared  and  cultivated  to  the  extent  (1874)  of 
4,467,066  acres.  In  1874  the  produce  of  Indian  corn  was 
1,446,000  bushels,  of  wheat,  31,000,  of  rye,  246,000,  of  oats, 
246,000,  of  barley,  110,000,  of  buckwheat,  50,000,  of  potatoes, 
2,425,000,  of  tobacco,  8,200,000  lbs.,  and  of  hay,  400,200  tons. 
The  live-stock  comprised  (1874)  102,800  horses,  122,600  oxen, 
136,300  milch  cows,  76,300  sheep,  78,000  swine — total  value, 
§24,282,079.  M.  imjiorts  a  large  quantity  of  cereals,  for  the 
growth  of  which  its  climate  and  soil  are  not  favourable,  but 
exports  tobacco,  hay,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes.  In  the  actual 
amount  of  its  manufactures  M.  is  only  surpassed  among  the 
Slates  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1870  the  capital 
invested  was  $231,677,862,  and  the  sales  of  annual  produce 
§553,912,568.  The  chief  manufactures  are  collons,  woollens, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  paper  and  machinery.  In  1S74  there 
were  1782  miles  of  railway.  Boston  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  are  Worcester,  Lowell,  and  Cambridge.  The  Cabots 
sailed  along  the  M.  coasts  in  1497,  and  the  Mayflower  entered 
Provincetown  Harbour,  Cape  Cod  (November  11,  1620),  with 
the  band  of  Puritans,  102  in  number,  who  subsequently  formed 
Plymouth  colony.  The  colonists  suffered  greatly  at  first  from 
the  severity  of  winter  and  want  of  provisions,  and  still  more 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  especially  in  1675-76.  The  first 
blood  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  shed  in  M.,  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  April  19,  and  at  Bunker's  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

Massaf'ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  on  the 
slope  of  a  ravine  11^  miles  N.  W.  of  Taranto  by  rail.  The 
district  produces  6i  million  lbs.  of  oil  annually,  and  is  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.    Pop.  (1874)  9719. 

Massa'getae,  a  savage  and  warlike  Turcoman  tribe  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  dwelling  in  Margiana,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  between 
the  Sea  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  though  some  think  they 
extended  furtlier  towards  the  S.E.  It  was  in  an  expedition 
against  the  M.  that  Cyrus  the  Great  met  his  death.  Their 
country  is  now  occupied  by  the  Kirghiz  Tartars. 

Massena,  Andr^,  Due  de  Rivoli,  Prince  d'Essling, 

was  born  at  Nice,  6th  May  1758,  became  cabin-boy  in  a  ship 
commanded  by  his  uncle,  entered  the  Sardinian  army,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  but  retired  (1789)  because  his 
humble  birth  gave  him  no  chance  of  rising  higher.  Joining  the 
French  Army  of  the  S.,  M.  rose  to  be  general  of  brigirde  (1793), 
had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Saorgio  (1794),  and  (1795)  obtained 
two  victories  over  the  Auslrians  at  San  Giacomo  and  Borghetto. 
M.  shared  with  Napoleon  the  glories  of  the  Italian  campaign 
(1796-97),  and  was  dubbed  by  him  I'en/aiit  chei  i  de  la  victoire. 
In  February  1799  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Switzerland,  and  after  being  for  nionlhs  upon  the 
defensive,  overpowered  the  Russians  (September)  at  Ziirich,  and 
saved  France  Irom  invasion.  Thereupon  Napoleon  appointed 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  armv.  In  1S03  he  ' 
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became  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  1804  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  1807  he  fought  in  Poland,  where  he  was  made 
Due  de  Rivoli.  On  the  6th  July  1809,  though  he  had  been 
deprived  of  an  eye  while  hunting,  he  commanded  the  left  wing 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  had  his  sei-v'ices  rewarded  by  the 
title  Prince  d'Essling.  In  18 10  he  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
force  Wellington  from  his  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  in  181 1 
his  failure  in  Spain  was  completed  by  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de 
Oiioro,  and  he  was  superseded  ;  nor  was  he  ever  partially  re- 
stored to  favour  until  1813,  when  he  was  appointed  comman- 
dant of  the  eighth  military  division  at  Marseille.  He  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  (1814),  and  at  the  restoration 
commanded  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  He  died  at  Paris,  4th 
April  181 7.  See  Thiers'  Histoire  an  Coitsitlat  et  de  1' Empire, 
Koch's  Memoires  of  M.  (7  vols.  1849-50),  and  the  Biography  by 
Tosselli  (1869). 

Mass'icot.    See  Le.\d. 

Mass'illon,  Jean  Baptiste,  an  illustrious  French  preacher, 
born  at  Hieres,  in  Provence,  24th  June  1663.  Educated  for 
the  Church,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Saint  Magloire 
Seminary  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  rapidly 
gained  fame  as  a  preacher  at  the  Oratoire,  and  was  ap- 
l)ointed  to  preach  in  Advent  of  1699  before  Louis  XIV.  He 
appeared  before  court  again  in  1704,  and  a  third  time  in  1719, 
in  presence  of  Louis  XV.,  then  aged  nine.  On  this  occasion  he 
preached  the  sermons  known  as  the  Pe!it-Careme,  fearless  exhor- 
tations to  the  young  king,  written  with  such  eloquence  that  Vol- 
taire kept  them  always  beside  him.  In  1 71 7  the  Regent  ap- 
pointed him  Bishop  of  Clermont ;  and  he  entered  the  Academy 
two  years  later.  M.  early  resolved  to  avoid  display  as  a 
preacher  ;  he  indulged  in  little  gesture,  selected  the  homeliest 
texts,  and  aimed  rather  at  reaching  hearts  than  winning  applause. 
With  none  of  the  bombast  too  often  mistaken  by  French  orators 
for  eloquence,  lie  wrote  earnestly  and  in  a  pure  style,  at  once 
simply  and  brilliantly,  occasionally  with  a  magic  of  colour  and 
vehemence  of  passion  overhanging  his  calmer  passages  like 
bursting  clouds.  He  was  devoid  of  vanity,  lived  unostenta- 
tiously, and,  having  devoted  his  means  to  charity,  died,  like 
Fenelon,  'without  money  or  debts,' 28th  September  1 742.  The 
first  edition  of  M.'s  works  was  edited  by  his  nephew,  the  Abbe 
M.  (15  vols.  Par.  1745-48).  Of  the  numerous  later  editions, 
the  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  Renouard  (13  vols.  Par.  1810- 
u),  Beauce  (4  vols.  Par.  1817),  Mequignon  (15  vols.  Par.  1818), 
and  Guillon  (16  vols.  Par.  18281.  Sec  D'.-\lembert's  Eloge,  and 
Sainte-Beuve's  Caiiseries  dit  Liindi,  vol.  i. 

Mass'inger,  Philip,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  15S4.  He  en- 
tered as  a  commoner  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  but  appeared 
in  London  without  a  degree,  and  became  one  of  the  brilliant  set 
of  dramatists  of  whom  Shakespeare  was  chief.  The  first  record 
of  his  work  is  a  notice  of  the  performance  of  IVoiittiiis  Plot,  1 62 1 . 
Before  this  he  must  have  written  several  plays,  probably  eight,  the 
M.S.  of  which  a  Mr.  Warburton's  cook  made  use  of  to  cover  pies. 
To  the  same  period  belong  four  extant  plays,  T/ie  Old  Law 
(comedy),  T/ie  Virspii  Marlyr,  The  L'unatural  Combat,  The 
Duke  of  Milan  (tragedies).  M.  also  joined  Fletcher,  Dekker, 
and  others,  in  writing  for  the  stage.  His  other  extant  works  are 
The  Bondman  (1623)  ;  The  A'enegade  and  The  Parliament  cf 
Loz'e  (1624);  7'he  A'oman  Actor  (1626);  The  Great  Diihe  of 
Florence  {162"]) ;  7 he  Maid  of  Honour,  The  Pic  ture  (162^)  ;  7  he 
Emperor  of  the  East  (1631) ;  The  Fatal  Dowry  (1632)  ;  A  iXfw 
I  Fay  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (1632)  ;  The  City  Madam  (1632)  ;  The 
Guardian  (1633);  A  Very  Woman  (1634)  ;  The  Bashful  Lover 
(1636)  ;  Believe  As  You  List  (long  lost,  discovered  by  the 
Percy  Society).  Except  from  hints  dropped  in  his  dedications, 
little  is  known  of  M.'s  life.  He  was  poor,  but  was  befriended 
once  antl  again  when  in  straits,  died  about  the  middle  of 
March  1638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark, 
the  books  of  which  bear  this  record  : — '  1638,  March  l8lh,  Philip 
Ma-singer,  stranger.'  His  comedies,  7'he  Great  Duke  of  Florence 
excepted,  are  feeble,  but  his  iragedie-;  vigorously  conceived.  In 
spite  of  blemishes,  they  exhibit  a  far  loftier  moral  tone  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  the  characters  are  firmly  drawn,  the  incidents 
original,  if  laboured,  but  the  parts  do  not  hang  well  together  ; 
the  action  is  either  forced  or  tedious,  and  the  plays  derive  their 
chief  beauty  from  the  sustained  dignity  and  sweetness  of  the  style, 
and  isolated  passages  full  of  rich  and  solemn  harmonies.  GifTord's 
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edition  of  M.  (1S05,  reprinted  1815),  is  the  standard,  but  his 
text,  with  Cunningham's  introduction  and  the  recovered  play, 
Believe  As  You  List,  was  published  in  cheap  form  by  Chatto 
&  Windus  (1874). 

Mass'on,  David,  an  English  scholar  and  critic,  born  at 
Abeideen,  December  2,  1822,  educated  at  Marischal  College 
and  Edinburgh  University,  edited  a  Scotch  provincial  newspaper 
for  a  short  time,  and  thereafter  busied  himself  with  literary  work 
in  Edinburgh  and  London.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  University  College,  London,  in  1852, 
and  in  1865  received  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture in  Edinburgh  University,  an  appointment  w  hich  he  still  (187S) 
holds.  M.  edited  Alacmillan's  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  has 
contributed  to  many  periodical.  His  chief  works — all  carefully, 
judiciously,  and  learnedly  written — are  Essays,  Biograpliical  arid 
Critical  (1856),  reprinted  (1874-76)  in  3  vols,  entitled  Wonis- 
'loorth,  Shelley,  and  Keats  ;  The  Three  Dnils — Luther's,  Milloii's, 
and  Goethe  s  ;  and  Chatterton,  a  Story  of  the  Year  1770  ;  Life  of 
Milton,  and  History  of  His  Time  (3  vols.  1858-71-73,  vols.  iv. 
and  V.  in  the  press,  1877)  ;  British  Novelists  (1859)  ;  Recent 
British  Philosophy  (1865,  3d  ed.  1877);  Drummond  of  Ha-u- 
thornden  (1873);  the  Cambridge  edition  of  j1//7/(7«,  with  notes 
(3  vols.  1874),  and  the  Globe  edition  (i  vol.  1877). 

Mass'owah,  a  town  belonging  to  Egypt,  on  a  small  coral 
island  of  the  same  name  on  the  Red  Sea,  miles  from  the 
mainland,  opposite  the  boundary  between  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 
It  is  a  dirty,  wretchedly  built  place,  but  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
a  large  transit  trade  in  grain,  salt,  tobacco,  sugar,  ivory,  wax, 
ostrich-feathers,  drugs,  spices,  pearls,  cottons,  silks,  arms,  gun- 
powder, glass,  and  iron  wares,  &c.    Pop.  8000,  mostly  Arabs. 

Mast,  a  long  rounded  upright  spar  erected  on  the  keelson 
of  a  ship  for  the  attachment  of  the  yards,  sails,  and  rigging. 
The  masts  of  a  ship,  barque,  or  other  three-masted  vessel  are 
called  the  fore,  which  is  nearest  the  stem,  the  vtizzen,  which 
is  the  smallest,  and  placed  nearest  the  stern,  and  the  main, 
between  these  two.  Two-masted  vessels  have  no  mizzen  M. 
The  spars  rising  through  the  deck  are  called  lotver  masts, 
and  above  these  in  order  rise  the  top  masts,  top-gallant 
masts,  royal  masts,  and  sometimes  sky-sail  masts,  main,  fore, 
and  mizzen  respectively.  A  temporary  rigged  out  in  an 
emergency  receives  the  name  of  jury  "M..  Within  thirty  years 
iron  has  been  largely  substituted  for  wood  in  the  construction 
of  masts,  yards,  and  rigging,  and  in  steamships  of  great  length 
the  number  of  masts  has  been  increased  to  four,  while  the  Great 
Eastern  boasts  of  six. 

Master  (Lat.  magister,  from  magis,  '  more  ; '  Old  Fr. 
maistre),  as  a  general  title  of  courtesy,  has  become  corrupted 
into  Mr.  {mister),  as  Mistress  (Old  Fr.  maistresse)  into  Mrs. 
(missis) ;  w^j^^r  itself  being  restricted  to  boys,  a  singular  instance 
of  linguistic  conservation  of  energy.  In  art,  the  term  '  Old 
Masters  '  often  designates  the  name-^  of  the  best-known  medieval, 
and  the  works  of  the  least-known  modern,  painters  ;  while  by 
the  '  Little  Masters  '  are  understood  seven  artists  and  engravers 
of  Niirnberg,  all  pupils  of  Diirer  in  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  c, 
whose  names  were  Aldegraver,  Altdorfer,  Barthel  and  Hans 
Sebald  Beham,  Binck,  Brosamer,  and  Pencz.  In  music,  the 
Ital.  maestro  is  applied  to  any  eminent  composer. 

Master,  in  the  British  navy,  was  formerly  a  commissioned 
officer,  whose  duties  corresponded  to  those  of  the  present  nazd- 
gating  lieutenant,  a  lieutenant,  that  is,  who  has  passed  a  special 
examination  in  navigation.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  M. 
belongs  to  the  grade  above  an  ensign  and  below  a  lieutenant, 
and  ranks  equal  to  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  army  or  marines.  In 
the  merchant  service  the  captain  of  a  vessel  is  termed  the  M. 
Under  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  the  masters  of  large  vessels 
must  hold  certificates  from  the  Board  of  Trade  (q.  v.),  which 
may  be  withdrawn  in  cases  of  negligence  or  unskilfulness. 

Master  and  Servant.  There  are  four  kinds  of  servants 
recognised  by  the  law  of  England: — 1st,  operatives  or  skilled 
labourers  ;  2d,  domestic  servants  ;  3d,  agricultural  labourers  ; 
4th,  apprentices,  whose  service  is  regulated  by  deed  of  inden- 
ture. If  in  hiring  an  agricultural  servant  no  period  be  specified 
for  the  duration  of  the  contract,  the  law  holds  it  to  be  for  a 
year  ;  and  in  that  case  a  quarter's  warning  must  be  given  on 
either  side  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term.    If  a  female  ser- 


vant marry,  she  must  nevertheless  serve  out  her  term,  and  her 
husband  cannot  take  her  out  of  her  master's  service.  A  servant 
may  be  discharged  without  notice  for  immorality  ;  and  if  taken 
into  custody,  the  master  may  discharge  him  by  paying  the  pro- 
portion of  wages  due  to  the  date.  If  a  servant  fall  ill  during 
the  period  of  service,  his  master  cannot  put  him  away,  nor 
abate  his  wages.  Liveries  remain  the  property  of  the  master. 
A  master  m.ay  support  his  servant  in  an  action  at  law,  and  he 
may  maintain  an  action  against  any  one  who  entices  away 
his  servant.  Regarding  character,  see  article  Character  to 
Servant.  Masters  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  servants 
done  in  course  of  business,  by  their  order,  expressed  or  im- 
plied. If  a  servant  commit  a  legal  offence  by  order  of  his 
master,  both  are  guilty.  If  an  innkeeper's  servant  rob  a  guest, 
the  master  must  make  restitution.  A  banker  is  liable  for  money 
paid  to  his  clerk  ;  but  if  you  pay  money  due  to  a  physician 
or  a  clergyman  to  his  servant,  and  the  servant  embezzle  it,  you 
must  pay  it  again,  because  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  servant 
of  either  of  these  to  receive  money.  A  wife  or  friend  in  the 
habit  of  transacting  business  for  a  man  are  so  far  his  servants 
that  he  is  answerable  for  their  doings  regarding  his  business. 
But  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  a  tradesman  your- 
self, and  of  paying  him  ready  money,  and  your  servant  buys 
on  credit,  you  are  not  responsible  ;  but  if  you  sometimes  send 
your  servant  to  buy  on  credit,  and  at  other  times  for  ready 
money,  you  are  answerable  for  all  he  buys  ;  for  in  this  case  the 
tradesman  cannot  be  expected  to  know  when  the  servant  has 
your  authority  and  when  he  has  not.  A  master  is  answerable 
for  the  fault  or  negligence  of  his  servant  and  of  his  household. 
.Servants  are  bound  to  discharge  their  duty  with  care,  diligence, 
and  fidelity;  but  they  are  not  answerable  for  an  accident;  so 
that  if  a  servant  lose  or  break  an  article,  the  value  cannot  be 
deducted  from  his  wage,  unless  it  was  stipulated  at  the  hiring 
that  the  servant  was  to  be  so  liable.  If,  however,  habitual 
carelessness,  or  gross  special  carelessness,  were  proved,  the  re- 
verse might  be  the  case.  Under  the  Master  and  Servant  (1867) 
Act,  if  master  or  servant  refuse  to  fulfil  any  contract  of  service, 
on  the  aggrieved  party  laying  a  complaint  before  a  justice  in 
England,  or  before  a  justice  or  sheriff  in  .Scotland,  the  recusant 
will  be  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  in  court, 
on  pain  of  having  a  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension.  The 
laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland  as  to  M.  and  S.  do  not  mate- 
rially differ.  In  both  countries,  local  custom  has  due  weight 
given  to  it. 

Master-at-Arms,  in  nautical  affairs,  an  inferior  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  police  of  a  ship  of  war,  who  are  called  its 
'  corporals.' 

Master  of  Arts.    See  Degree,  University. 

Master  of  Court  is,  in  England,  the  title  given  to  a  chief 
officer  under  a  judge.  His  chief  duties  are  to  write  minutes  of 
procedure,  and  to  tax  bills  of  costs. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  to  whose  care  is  intrusted  the  management  of  the  royal 
hunts.    His  emoluments  amount  to  ;f  1 700. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  an  office  instituted  at  all 
European  courts  for  the  direction  of  matters  of  state  etiquette. 
It  was  established  in  England  in  1603.  The  name  is  now  ex- 
tended to  the  director  of  the  arrangements  of  a  public  ball. 

Master  of  the  Horse  (Lat.  Magister  Equilum),  among  the 
Romans,  was  from  the  earliest  times  the  officer  next  in  authority 
to  a  dictator.  In  England  the  M.  of  the  H.  is  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  the  third  great  officer  of  the  royal  household,  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  royal  stables,  and  privileged  to  ride 
next  to  the  sovereign  on  state  occasions.  His  salary  is  ^2500 
a  year. 

Master  of  the  Household,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, charged  with  the  choice,  direction,  and  payment  of  the 
household  servants.  He  holds  office  at  the  Queen's  pleasure, 
and  receives  .^^^1158  a  year. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.  This  is  the  title  of  the  president  of 
the  Chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  He  for- 
merly had  the  custody  of  the  Rolls  or  records.  This  he  still 
has  nominally.  The  M.  of  the  R.  ranks  next  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  See  Court  of  Judicature,  Supreme, 
Acts. 
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Mas'terwort  is  the  translation  of  Iinperatoria,  and  is  the 
name  given  to  /.  Ostrulhiurn  of  Linnseus,  an  umbelliferous  plant 
of  Mid.  Europe,  formerly  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb  and  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  It  is  found  in  several  northern  counties  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  but  is  a  relic  of  former  cultivation 
rather  than  a  factor  of  the  indigenous  flora.  It  has  now  passed 
out  of  use  ;  in  Britain,  at  any  rate,  such  is  the  case.  The  genus 
Iinperaioria  has  been  reduced  to  a  section  of  Peucedanum.  The 
name  M.  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  Astfatitia,  another  genus 
of  Unihelliferce. 

Mas'tic,  from  maslkare,  '  to  chew,'  has  become  the  name  of 
a  tree  known  botanically  as  Pistacea  Lentisciis,  from  its  supply- 
ing the  guni-resin  called  M.  or  mastich,  which  is  chewed  largely 
by  the  Turks  for  sweetening  the  breath  and  strengthening  the 
gums.  It  is  used  by  dentists  in  this  country,  and  is  also  the 
basis  of  a  picture-varnish.    See  Pistace.\. 

Mastica'tion,  the  process  of  dividing  the  food  by  the  teeth 
or  jaws  preparatory  to  deglutition  or  swallowing.  In  addition 
to  the  work  of  dividing  tlie  food  into  small  portions,  on  which 
the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  may  readily  act,  the  function  of 
M.  provides  that  the  food_  shall  become  duly  mixed  with  the 
Saliva  {q.  v.)  or  fluid  of  the  mouth,  an  action  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  its  due  digestion.  The  chief  muscles  con- 
cerned in  M.  are  the  masseters,  and  other  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  cheeks. 

Mas'tifT,  a  species  of  Dog  (q.  v.)  of  large  size,  distinguished 
by  its  massive  head  and  square  muzzle.  The  lips  are  heavy  and 
hang  loosely  over  the  lower  jaw,  which  protrudes  slightly  in 
the  well-bred  dog.  The  hair  is  smooth,  the  usual  colour  being 
a  reddish  fawn,  variegated  with  black  and  white.  The  height 
varies  from  25  to  28  or  30  inches.  The  M.  is  a  mild-tempered 
dog,  possessing  a  dogged  endurance  and  determination,  and 
evincing  a  strong  attachment  to  his  master.  Occasionally  the 
M.  breed  is  mingled  with  the  bull-dog,  the  courage  and  ferocity  of 
the  latter  being  thus  tempered  by  the  gentler  nature  of  the  M.  A 
variety  of  M.  named  the  Cuban  M.  has  been  thus  produced. 
This  dog  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica in  hunting  the  natives.  The  Thibet  M.  or  Thibet  Dog  is 
apparently  related,  though  distantly,  to  the  true  or  English  M. 
It  is  of  deep  black  colour,  and  very  large  and  strong. 

Mas'todon,  a  genus  of  fossil  elephants,  which  had  lower 
tusks  in  addition  to  the  upper  tusks  seen  in  existing  elephants. 
These  lower  tusks,  however,  did  not  attain  any  great  develop- 
ment, and  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  adult  life.  The  molar 
teeth  of  the  M.  were  more  numerous  than  in  other  elephants, 
and  had  blunt  protuberances  arranged  in  pairs  on  their  crowns. 
The  name  M.  ('  nipple-toothed ')  is  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  oldest  M.  remains  occur  in  the  Miocene  formations 
of  Europe  and  India,  and  these  animals  existed  also  during  the 
Pliocene  epoch.  In  N.  America  the  remains  of  one  species 
Ohioticus)  occur  in  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  age. 

Mas'ulah.  Boats,  a  peculiar  kind  of  craft  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  through  the  perpetually  raging  surf  of  the 
Coromandel  or  E.  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  especially  at 
Madras  city.  The  materials  are  taken  from  any  grove  of  mango 
and  cocoanut.  Mango  planks  are  saturated  with  oil,  bent  into 
shape  over  a  fire,  and  seamed  and  sown  together  with  coir  and 
straw.  Such  is  their  elasticity  and  toughness,  that  it  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  that  English-built  lifeboats  are  less  cap- 
able of  resisting  the  tremendous  strain  caused  by  beating  over 
the  surf  and  the  sandy  beach.  They  have  no  keel,  but  a  smooth 
and  rounded  bottom.  There  are  160  M.  B.  registered  at  the 
port  of  Madras. 

MasQIipatSm,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  Kistna, 
Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  on  the  N.  mouth  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  Kistna  river,  215  miles  N.  of  Madras;  pop. 
(1871)  36,188.  There  is  a  fort  with  large  barracks  and  military 
cantonments,  but  no  soldiers  are  now  stationed  here.  It  was  the 
first  English  settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  was  long 
celebrated  for  its  cotton  fabrics,  of  which  the  manufacture  is  not 
yet  extinct.  There  is  no  good  harbour,  but  there  is  a  large 
coasting  trade.  In  1874-75  tlie  exports  were  valued  at  ;^I7l, 414; 
the  imports  at  /^l  19,636.  The  town  lies  very  low,  and  is  liable 
to  be  flooded  from  the  sea  by  cyclones.  M.  has  a  flourishing 
Christian  school  for  girls. 
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Mataban'gha,  one  of  the  three  offshoots  from  the  Ganges 
which  make  up  the  Hooghly  River.  It  traverses  the  dis- 
trict of  Nuddea,  and  brings  down  the  produce  of  N.E.  and 
E.  Bengal.  The  down  traffic  is  about  8o,CXX)  tons,  chiefly  rice, 
jute,  gunny  bags,  and  pulses ;  the  up  traffic  is  about  3S»ooo  tons, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  salt. 

Matador'.    See  Bull-Fight. 

Matagor'da,  a  large  bay  in  Texas,  U.S.,  receiving  the 
rivers  Colorado  and  Lavaca,  and  partly  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  sand-spit,  which  is  open  for  navigation  at  Pass  Cavallo, 
which  is  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  On  the  low-lying  coast  are 
the  towns  M.,  Port  Lavaca,  and  Indianola.  M.,  an  old  Spanish 
town,  was  submerged  during  the  severe  storm  of  i5-20th  Sep- 
tember 1875. 

Matamo'ras,  a  frontier  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Tamaulipas, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  40  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  exports  horses,  hides,  wool,  metals,  &c.,  and  im- 
ports all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.    Pop.  12,000. 

Matan'zas,  a  fortified  port  of  Cuba,  on  a  beautiful  bay,  52 
miles  E.  of  Havanna  by  rail.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
in  1867  exported  1,725,699  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  1,212,587  cwts. 
of  molasses.  For  the  first  half  of  1871,  the  total  export  of  sugar 
had  risen  to  1,490,080  cwts.  The  Empressa  Academy  at  M. 
is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  W.  Indies.    Pop.  36,102. 

Mataro'  {Ihtro),  a  town  and  seaport  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Spain,  province  of  Barcelona,  17^  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of 
that  name  by  rail.  It  is  a  place  of  great  industry.  There  are 
ten  manufactories  of  cotton  yarn,  twenty-one  of  sailcloth, 
twenty  of  vermicelli,  1 180  looms,  nine  tanneries,  and  nine  tile- 
works.  Iron-founding,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
tallow,  glass,  and  glue  are  also  carried  on.  M.  existed  in  pre- 
Roman  times.    Pop.  13,000. 

Match'es,  Lu'cifer.  These  now  indispensable  conveniences 
of  civilised  life  are  of  quite  modern  introduction,  having 
only  come  into  use  in  1 832,  when  the  first  real  friction 
M.  were  invented  by  Congreve.  The  original  M.  were  con- 
sequently known  as  Congreves,  and  consisted  of  sulphu- 
retted splints  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  two  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  sufficient  glue 
or  gum  to  render  the  compound  adhesive.  In  1833  M.  in  which 
phosphorus  took  the  place  of  the  antimony  compound  were 
made  by  Preshel  of  Vienna,  and  ever  since  that  period  Vienna 
has  continued  to  be  the  most  important  centre  of  the  match  in- 
dustry. According  to  Faraday,  John  Walker  of  Durham  was 
the  first  English  manufacturer  of  L.  M.  Owing  to  the  loud 
report  given  by  M.  in  which  chlorate  of  potash  is  used,  and  the 
readiness  of  such  M.  to  ignite  by  percussion,  the  use  of  that 
compound  was  early  modified  by  the  introduction  of  other  sub- 
stances, or  altogether  abandoned,  and  red  lead  with  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese  substituted  for  it.  Other  ingredients  were 
subsequently  introduced,  and  now  most  manufacturers  pos- 
sess recipes  of  their  own  for  their  igniting  compositions.  These 
they  keep  strictly  secret,  but  the  igniting  compositions  always 
contain  phosphorus  in  variable  proportions  with  one  or  other 
of  the  substances  above  alluded  to,  mixed  with  fine  sand  or 
ground  glass,  coloured  with  some  colouring  agent,  and  the  whole 
made  into  a  paste  with  water  and  glue  or  gimr. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  splints,  in  dipping  and  drying  them, 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  matchboxes,  and  in  the  packing  and 
labelling  of  the  finished  M.,  much  ingenious  machinery  and 
great  dexterity  are  exhibited.  Planks  of  wood — generally  white 
pine — are  cut  into  blocks  of  a  length  suitable  for  two  M.,  and 
steamed  in  a  close  steaming-chest.  A  variety  of  machines  have 
been  devised  for  cutting  the  splints  ;  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  which  is  the  'Rowley'  machine,  patented  by  Mr.  John  Jex 
Long,  which,  formed  like  a  revolving  turnip  sheer,  will  cut  from 
ten  to  sixteen  millions  of  M.  per  day.  In  Vienna  and  other 
Continental  factories  circular  splints  are  made  by  means  of 
planes.  The  cut  splints  are  arranged  in  a  frame  so  that  each 
splint  is  separated  a  little  from  its  neighbours,  and  being  tightly 
fastened  up  they  are  thoroughly  dried  in  a  stove.  They  are 
next  charred  at  the  ends  on  a  sand  bath,  and  both  ends  are 
dipped  into  melted  paraffin  (formerly,  and  still  sometimes  into 
sulphur).  They  are  now  ready  for  being  tipped  with  the 
igniting  composition,  which  is  done  by  dipping  them  into  a 
shallow  tray  over  which  the  composition  is  evenly  spread.  As 
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both  ends  of  the  splints  form  nnifoim  plane  surfaces,  all  the 
splints  dip  to  the  same  depth  with  the  composition.  The 
splints  are  then  allowed  to  'drip,' after  which  they  are  dried 
in  a  stove,  and  taken  out  of  the  frames.  Each  splint  being 
dipped  at  both  ends  forms  two  M.,  and  they  are  cut  into 
two  by  means  of  a  lever  knife.  When  '  bundle  dipped ' 
M.  are  made,  the  splints  are  not  arranged  in  frames,  but 
dipped  in  round  bundles  tied  up  by  string.  The  ends  thus 
are  only  tipped  with  the  igniting  composition,  and  as  the 
M.  take  up  less  of  the  costly  chemical  mixture,  and  as  the 
labour  of  arranging  them  in  dipping  frames  is  saved,  they 
are  cheaper  than  the  frame-dipped  kind.  The  preparation  of 
the  wooden  skillets  for  boxes  and  cases  employs  ingenious 
machinery,  and  the  papering  of  the  boxes,  filling  in  the  M.,  and 
other  operations,  are  performed  with  great  dexterity  by  women 
and  children. 

The  phosphoric  fumes  in  a  match-factory  give  rise  to  a  very 
painful  and  serious  disease  of  the  jawbones — necrosis — which 
occasionally  affects  the  operatives  more  directly  exposed  to 
them.  Partly  on  that  account,  but  more  as  a  security  from  fire, 
safety  M.,  in  which  amorphous  or  red  phosphoius  is  employed, 
have  been  introduced,  and  are  now  extensively  used.  The 
pliosphorus  mixed  with  ground  glass  is  spread  on  paper,  and  the 
M.  are  tipped  with  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash  or  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  red  lead.  The  M.,  therefore,  only  ignite  when 
rubbed  gently  on  the  prepared  phosphorus  papers  attached  to 
the  match-box.  As  neither  the  M.  nor  the  prepared  paper 
ignite  readily  apart  from  each  other  the  device  forms  an  un- 
doubted security  against  fire,  and  as  the  employment  of  red 
phosphonis  is  unattended  with  the  danger  of  necrosis,  the  use 
of  safety  M.  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 

Matchlock,  a  portable  firearm,  which  is  discharged  by 
means  of  a  lighted  match  held  by  a  serpentine  or  crooked  lever 
attached  to  the  lock  of  the  weapon.  Matchlocks,  without  trigger 
or  tumbler,  were  invented  about  1424,  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  Arquebus  (q.  v.).  Matchlocks  are  still  used  in  the  East, 
notably  among  the  Mahrattas  of  India  and  the  Chinese. 

Ma'te,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  in  S.  America  occujnes  the  same 
position  that  Chinese  tea  does  in  Europe.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  and  fine  t\;igs  of  Ilex  Paragtiayensis,  a  small  tree 
with  plain  or  toothed  leaves,  native  of  S.  Brazil,  in  the  district 
drained  by  the  Parana  and  Paraguay.  Branches  cut  from  the 
tree  are  roasted  on  hurdles  over  a  wood  fire  until  thoroughly 
dry,  the  leaves  are  then  beaten  off  and  pounded.  The  infusion 
is  prepared  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  into 
a  cup  or  gourd  with  a  little  sugar,  and  adding  boiling  water. 
When  sufficiently  cool  it  is  imbibed  through  a  tube,  and  is' 
very  refreshing  after  fatigue.  Its  chemical  principles  are  caffein, 
quina  acid,  and  a  peculiar  tannic  acid  that  can  be  converted  into 
viridin  acid.  It  is  understood  by  botanists  that  along  with  the 
above-named  Ilex  several  other  allied  species  are  indiscriminately 
used  in  M.  manufacture.  The  name  M.  originally  meant  the 
small  gourd  which  forms  the  drinking  cup. 

Mate  (Icel.  mAti,  'equal;'  Dutch,  7naat,  'a  comrade'),  in 
the  merchant  service  the  officer  ranking  next  to  the  captain.  If 
the  vessel  carries  several  under-officers,  these  are  termed  respec- 
tively the  first,  second,  and  third  M.,  and  so  on.  In  the  British 
navy  the  term  formerly  corresponded  to  the  present  Sub-lieu- 
tenant (q.  v. ),  but  is  now  restricted  to  certain  petty  officers,  as 
boatswain's  M. ,  gunner's  M. ,  &c. 

Mate'ra,  a  town  in  S.  Italy,  province  of  Potenza,  37  miles 
N.W.  of  Taranto.  It  has  several  churches  and  a  curious  chapel, 
San  Pietro  Barisano,  cut  out  of  the  rock.  M.  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  has  manufactures  of  firearms  and  leather.  Pop,  (1874) 
14,312. 

Mate'ria  Med'ica  is  the  term  used  to  designate  that  depart- 
ment of  medicine  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
pharmacological  remedies,  or  substances  employed  as  medicines 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  M.  M.  comprises  a  consideration  of 
pharmacognosy,  which  treats  of  the  origin,  properties,  varieties, 
quality,  and  purity  of  unprepared  medicines  or  simples  ; 
pAarm  acfjlwhich  treats  of  the  collection,  preparation,  and  pre- 
servation of  medicines  ;  and  pharviacodynamics,  or  therapctctics, 
which  treats  of  the  effects,  uses,  and  administration  of  medicines 
in  the  cure  of  disease.  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  work  on  M.  M., 
arranges  Medicines  in  three  groups  as  follows: — '(i)  Medicines 


derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  definite  chemical  com- 
pounds, organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  which  are  obtained  as 
products  of  decomposition,  and  not  as  educts,  from  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  ;  (2)  medicines  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  including  bodies  of  definite  chemical  composition, 
obtained  as  educts  from  vegetable  substances ;  {3)  medicines 
obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom,  including  bodies  of  definite 
chemical  composition,  obtained  as  educts  from  animal  sub- 
stances.' Professor  Christison  and  others  adopt  a  simple 
alphabetical  arrangement  ;  and  others,  an  arrangement  of 
medicines  in  groups  corresponding  to  their  physiological  effects. 
In  accordance  with  this  system  of  classification,  Neligan  groups 
medicines  as  antacids,  anthelmintics,  antispasmodic?,  astringents, 
cathartics,  caustics,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  emetics,  emmena- 
gogues,  emollients,  epispastics,  expectorants,  narcotics,  refriger- 
ants, sedatives,  or  contra-stimulants,  sialogogues,  general  stimu- 
lants, special  stimulants,  tonics,  and  supplementary  agents.  Dr. 
Stille,  of  America,  adopts  the  same  basis  of  classification,  but 
his  subdivisions  are  different.  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton  pro- 
poses a  grouping  of  medicines  according  to  their  physiological 
action,  which  he  ascertains  by  considering  the  effect  of  the 
drug,  firstly  in  small,  secondly  in  large,  and  thirdly  in  long- 
continued  doses — (l)  when  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface, 
and  to  the  mucous  membranes  ;  (2)  when  taken  into  the 
digestive  canal,  and  while  passing  along  it ;  (3)  when  absorbed 
from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  circulation,  and  acting  on  the 
blood,  the  blood-vessels,  and  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  heart,  and 
the  cardiac  nerves,  and  muscles ;  (4)  when  passing  out  of 
the  body  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  eliminating  glands. 
The  diseases  in  which  the  drug  is  used,  or  for  which  it  may  be 
adapted  are  next  considered,  and  finally  the  various  officinal 
preparations  of  the  medicines.  See  Element's  of  M.  M.  and 
'I kerapnitics,  by  Dr.  Pereira,  edited  by  Bentley  and  Redwood 
(Lond.  1872);  Therapeutics  and  M.  M.,  by  Dr.  A.  Stille  (Phila. 
1876)  ;  Tables  of  M.  M.,  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Brunton  (Lond.  1877)  5 
Guide  to  Therafejitics,  by  Dr.  Farquharson  (Lond.  1877). 

Mate'rialism  is  that  theory  in  philosophy  which  reduces  all 
existence  to  matter  and  its  modifications.  Philosophy  in  its 
beginning  was  materialistic;  the  Atomists,  Stoics,  and  Epi- 
cureans were  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  theory  among  the 
Greeks.  In  modern  times  it  received  new  vigour  from  Locke's 
speculations,  and  was  long  maintained  in  France  by  Condillac 
and  others,  resolving  itself  into  mere  physiology,  and  culmina- 
ting during  the  French  illumination  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Encyclopaedists,  expressed  sometimes  thus :  '  Idealogy  is  a 
branch  of  zoology,'  'To  think  is  to  feel'  The  vigour  with 
which  mental  physiology  is  studied  influences  philosophy  strongly 
at  present  in  the  direction  of  M.,  which  is  favoured  by  many  of 
the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  day.  See  Lange's  History  of  M.  (vol.  i. 
Eng.  trans.  1877). 

Mathemat'ics  is  ordinarily  defined  as  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  space  and  number.  The  simplest 
conception  of  number  lies  perhaps  in  the  continuous  succession 
of  intervals  of  time  ;  and  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  SirW.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  when  he  defined 
the  two  great  branches  of  pure  M.,  Algebra  (q.  v.)  and  Geo- 
metry (q.  v.),  as  being  respectively  the  sciences  of  pure  time  and 
pure  space.  Algebra,  of  which  arithmetic  forms  a  part,  consists 
of  a  series  of  strict  logical  processes,  which  may  be  applied 
without  any  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  employed. 
With  geometry  it  is  otherwise.  In  it  the  thing  sought  is  ever 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  investigator  ;  and  the  fundamental 
properties  of  space  can  never  for  an  instant  be  lost  sight  of 
The  truth  of  Gauss's  favourite  saying  that  M.  is  the  queen  of  the 
sciences  is  at  once  apparent  when  the  practical  applications  of 
M.  are  for  a  moment  considered.  All  the  other  sciences  depend 
more  or  less  upon  the  extent  of  our  mathematical  knowledge  ; 
and  the  rapid  progress  in  all  science  can  be  directly  traced  to  a 
previous  advance  in  M.  The  term  mathefnatical  sciences,  how- 
ever, is  more  strictly  applied  to  those  sciences  which  make  direct 
use  of  mathematical  symbols  and  principles — for  example,  the 
various  departments  of  physics,  such  as  electricity,  heat,  hydro- 
dynamics, light,  &c.,  &c. 

Ma'ther,  Increase,  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  born  at 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June  21,  1639,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  and  Dublin.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  North 
Street  Church,  Boston,  and  was  President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
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sity,  16S5-  1701.  He  was  also  an  active  politician,  and  obtained 
a  new  charter  for  his  native  state  by  a  personal  journey  to 
England,  16S8-92.  He  wrote  ninety-two  separate  works,  in- 
cluding Cases  of  Conscience  Concerning  Wilclicraft  (1693),  ^S''-' 
ihangelus  (1723),  and  Remarkable  Providences  (1684,  reprinted 
in  Russell  Smith's  Old Aixtiiors,  1856).  He  died  at  Boston, 
August  23,  1723.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son  (1724). — 
Cotton  M. ,  D.D. ,  son  of  the  preceding  Mather,  was  born  at 
Boston,  February  12,  1663,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1678,  and 
was  ordained  colleague  to  his  father  in  North  Street  Church 
in  1684.  He  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  but  his  credulity 
and  superstition  at  least  equalled  his  piety  and  probably  sur- 
passed his  learning.  His  Memorable  Providences  relating  to 
Witchcraft  (16S5)  precipitated  the  Salem  tragedy  of  1688,  when 
nineteen  people  were  killed  and  many  others  imprisoned  on  sus- 
picion of  witchcraft.  M.  was  made  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  in  1 710, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1714.  He  intro- 
duced inoculation  into  America  in  1 721.  He  died  at  Boston, 
February  13,  1728.  M.  wrote  no  fewer  than  382  separate  works, 
most  of  which  have  long  ago  passed  '  into  the  portion  of  weeds 
and  outworn  faces.'  A  few,  however,  still  possess  an  interest  for 
us.  Among  these  are  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  an  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  New  England,  the  Life  of  Increase,  Mather,  Psal- 
teriiim  Americanum,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  blank  verse. 
Essays  to  do  Good,  and  Directions  to  a  Catulidate  for  the 
Ministry.  See  Life  by  his  son,  Samuel  M.,  published  in  1729 
(abridged  by  Jennings,  Lond.  1744). 

Math.'ew,  Theobald  (Father),  the  Irish  'Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance,' was  born  at  Thomaslown,  Tipperary,  October  10,  1790. 
He  was  educated  at  a  Catholic  school  and  at  Maynooth,  was 
ordained  in  18 14,  and  laboured  successively  in  the  wilds  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  city  of  Cork.  Here  he  founded  an  institution  on 
the  plan  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  He  commenced 
an  earnest  crusade  against  drunkenness  in  1838,  and  in  five  months 
induced  150,000  persons  to  sign  the  pledge.  Henceforward  M. 
devoted  his  life  to  the  temperance  cause,  travelled  through  the 
whole  of  Leland,  and  extended  his  labours  thence  to  England, 
Scotland,  America,  and  even  to  the  Pacific  Islands.  He  pro- 
duced probably  the  greatest  and  most  sudden  change  in  the  habits 
of  a  nation  which  modern  history  records,  and  Ireland  still  bears 
the  impression  of  his  life-work.  His  circumstances  were  latterly 
much  embarrassed,  and  the  benefit  of  a  pension  of  ;^300,  granted 
him  by  the  crown,  was  unfortunately  reaped  only  by  his  credi- 
tors. He  died  at  Cork,  December  8,  1856.  Statues  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Cork  and  New  York.  See  J.  F. 
Maguire's  Life  of  Father  M. 

Math'ews,  Charles,  an  English  comedian,  the  son  of  a 
bookseller,  was  born  in  London  on  June  28,  1776,  and  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  He  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion in  1794,  and  after  a  struggling  career  at  Dublin,  Swansea, 
and  York,  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in 
1802.  At  this  house,  and  subsequently  at  Drury  Lane  and  the 
Lyceum,  he  took  first  rank  as  a  comedian.  His  most  masterly 
impersonation  was  perhaps  his  Mawworm  in  The  Bypocrite. 
His  fame  rests  mainly,  however,  on  his  marvellous  At  Homes, 
which  he  commenced  at  the  English  Opera  House  in  1 81 8,  and 
continued  till  his  death.  Unique  and  orifjinal  in  construction, 
they  were  brilliant  models  of  single-handed  entertainments.  His 
matchless  mimicry,  capital  singing,  and  exquisite  knack  of 
rendering  to  the  life  personal  and  national  peculiarities  charmed 
the  most  fashionable  and  critical  of  audiences.  Especially  suc- 
cessful were  The  Mailcoach  and  A  Trip  to  America,  the  latter 
founded  on  a  professional  visit  to  America  in  1 822,  which  he 
repeated  in  1834.  He  died  at  Plymouth,  June  28,  1835.  M. 's 
Life  and  Correspondence  was  published  by  his  wife  in  1S44  (an 
abridged  edition  by  Edmund  Yates  in  i860). — Charles  James 
M.,  the  gifted  and  only  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
December  1803.  He  was  articled  to  an  architect,  but  took  to 
the  stage  before  his  father's  death, -of  which  for  forty  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  M.  has  played  suc- 
cessfully not  only  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken — in 
America,  India,  and  the  Antipodes — but  also  in  Paris,  where 
his  airy  gaiety  of  style  and  almost  faultless  French  made  him  a 
prime  favourite.  His  handsome  figure,  gentlemanly  manner, 
buoyan.t  spirits,  and  brisk  effervescent  humour  have  not  ceased 
to  charm  with  his  increasing  years,  and  he  still  (1877)  hops  and 
skips  on  the  stage,  a  perennial  youth,  an  unapproachable  jenne 
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premier.  He  has  written  several  farces  and  comediettas.  Little 
Toddlekins,  The  Dowager,  The  IJar  (altered  and  adapted  from 
Foote),  Un  Anglais  Timide  (his  French  version  of  Cool  as  a 
Cucumber'),  &c.  Among  his  happiest  roles  are  Sir  Affable  Hawk 
in  the  Game  of  Speculation,  and  Adonis  Evergreen  in  My  Awful 
Dad,  a  comedy  of  his  own,  first  played  in  1876.  Mr.  M.  has 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Madame  Vestris,  died  in  1857, 
and  his  second,  formerly  Mrs.  Davenport,  in  1873.  See  G.  H. 
Lewes's  Actors  and  Acting  (1875). 

Mathil'da,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  daughter  of  Count 
Bonifacius  of  Este,  born  in  1046,  held  besides  Tuscany,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  '  States  of  the  Church.'  Part  of  her  pos- 
sessions was  allodial,  part  fief.  She  married  Duke  Gottfried, 
the  Hunchback,  of  Lower  Lothringen,  but  lived  separate  from 
him  in  Italy,  and  became  a  widow  (1076)  in  her  thirtieth  year. 
M.  was  a  woman  of  great  prudence  and  culture  rare  in  that  age, 
and  she  ruled  her  lands  firmly.  She  was  the  main  support  of 
Gregory  VH.  in  his  struggles  with  the  Emperor  Heinrich  IV. 
In  logo  she  married  Duke  Welf  V.  of  Bavaria  (uncle  of  Hein- 
rich the  Proud),  from  whom  also  she  lived  separate.  In  1 1 15 
she  died  childless.  As  early  as  1077  she  bequeathed  her  lands 
to  the  Pope.  This  bequest  was  the  cause  of  a  violent  and  long- 
continued  struggle  between  the  Emperor  and  Pope,  at  length 
settled  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Mathi'as  Corvi'nus,  second  son  of  John  Huniades,  was 
born  at  Klausenburg,  27th  March  1443,  brought  up  under  the 
guardianship  of  Georg  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  elected 
king  of  Hungary  1458.  In  1459  Friedrich  HI.  attempted  to 
snatch  the  crown  from  him,  but  through  the  Papal  intervention, 
after  two  battles,  a  peace  was  declared  which  lasted  until  1464. 
In  1465  M.  entered  Bosnia  against  the  Turks,  became  master  of 
Jaiez,  and  routed  the  Sultan  ;  in  1467,  the  Pope  having  preached 
a  crusade  against  Podiebrad,  M.  took  arms  against  him,  and 
kept  up  the  warfare  after  his  death,  even  though  the  Turks  were 
making  incursions  into  his  territory.  At  the  end  of  a  seven  years' 
warfare,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Lusatia  were  added  to  the  Hun- 
garian dominions.  M.  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  in  1477,  and  two  years  afterwards  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Kenyermezo.  On  the  4th  of  April  1490  he  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Vienna,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  humbled 
Friedrich,  and  driven  him  from  his  throne.  M.  was  not  only 
an  indefatigable  soldier,  but  also  a  man  of  artistic  and  literary 
sympathies.  Under  his  rule  commerce  flourished,  and  law  and 
justice  were  administered  without  reference  to  class.  See  Mai- 
lath,  Geschichte  der  Ufagyaren  (5  vols.  Vien.  1828-31). 

Mat'ico,  a  Peruvian  name  for  A  rtanthe  elongata,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  prominent  felt  of  hairs  on  their  under  surface, 
and  are  used  for  staunching  blood  ;  the  effect  is  probably  me- 
chanical, as  with  lint.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
l^iperacca,  and  possesses  aromatic  stimulant  qualities. 

Mat'ins.    See  Canonical  Hours. 

Matlock,  an  inland  watering-place  of  England,  in  Derby- 
shire, beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  height  overlooking 
the  Derwent,  17  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Derby  by  rail.  The  hot 
springs  have  a  temperature  of  68°  F.,  and  contain  much  free 
carbonic  acid.  There  are  here  several  caves  with  *  petrifying 
springs,'  and  a  slight  trade  is  carried  on  in  vases,  tazze,  and 
other  articles  made  from  the  fluor-spar  and  Derbyshire  marbles. 
M.  High  Tor  is  a  precipitous  limestone  rock  rising  from  the 
river  to  a  height  of  306  feet.    Pop.  of  parish  (1871)  5220. 

Matrica'ria.    See  Chamomile. 

Ma'trons,  Jury  of.  If  a  woman  under  sentence  of  death 
allege  pregnancy,  a  J.  of  M.  may  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
fact.    See  Reprieve. 

Mat'sumai,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Yesso,  60  miles  S.W.  of  Hakodai.  It  is  a  great  centre  of 
trade,  and  has  a  spacious  harbour,  but  is  not  open  to  foreign 
commerce.    Estimated  pop.  60,000. 

Mat'sys,  Met'sys,  or  Mess'is,  Guentin,  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  at  Louvain  in  1466,  is  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith  until 
his  twentieth  year — whence  his  nickname,  the  '  Farrier  of  Ant- 
werp ' — and  to  have  exchanged  the  sledge-hammer  for  the  brush 
from  love  of  a  maiden  who  would  wed  none  but  a  painter. 
Genuine  works  by  him  are  rare,  the  best-known  being  the 
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'Descent  from  the  Cross'  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  'Mary  Mag- 
dalen '  in  Lord  Methuen's  gallery  at  Corsham  House,  and  a 
'  Madonna '  at  Berlin,  while  other  specimens  occur  in  the  collec- 
tions at  Vienna,  Munich,  Frankfurt,  and  Dresden.  The  '  Two 
Misers '  at  Windsor  has  been  of  late  years  ascribed  to  his  son 
Johann.  M.  died  at  Antwerp  in  1531.  See  Van  Even's  lie- 
cherches  stir  Qi/en/in  Mcssts  (Louvain,  1S64). 

Matt'er,  in  philosophy,  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  unknown 
substratum  unclerlyiug  all  phenomena  revealed  to  us  by  con- 
sciousness. Our  knowledge  of  it  is  only  relative  ;  we  perceive 
by  the  senses  only  extension,  figure,  colour,  &c.,  but  in  order  to 
account  for  their  existence  assume  these  to  be  qualities  of  a 
hypothetical  substance. 

M.,  in  physics,  may  be  defined  as  that  which  fills  space. 
It  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  made 
evident  and  utilised.  Its  objective  existence  we  assume  not 
merely  because  it  is  an  experience  common  to  all,  but  because, 
subject  it  to  any  operation  whatever,  it  cannot  be  increased  or 
diminisiied  in  quantity.  It  is  this  principle  of  the  noncreat- 
ability  and  indesiructiijility  of  M.  upon  which  the  whole  science 
of  chemistry  is  based  ;  just  as  natural  philosophy  is  based  upon 
the  same  conservation  principle  applied  to  energy.  M.,  as 
known  to  us,  exists  in  three  moditications — solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous ;  and,  according  to  the  present  theory  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter,  these  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
molecules.  A  molecule  is  a  group  of  atoms,  held  together  by 
what  are  known  as  molecular  lorces  ;  and  atoms  are  the  ultimate 
indivisible  particles  which  compose  matter.  The  nature  of  these 
atoms,  whether  they  are  the  hard,  rigid,  incompressible  spheres 
of  the  ancient  atomists,  or  the  pliable,  vibrating,  but  yet  unap- 
proachable vortex  rings  of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  we  cannot  at  present 
hope  to  determine,  but  experiment  furnishes  us  with  means  to 
measure  approximately  the  size  of  the  molecules.  The  recent 
development  by  Clausius  and  Clerk  Maxwell  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  has  further  given  much  insight  into  the  probable 
nature  of  these  ultimate  particles.  The  various  properties  of 
matter  are  indicated  under  such  articles  as  Fluids,  Gases, 
Solids,  Electricity,  Energy,  Heat,  Light,  Sound, 
Space,  &c. 

Matt'erhorn,  The  {'the  mount  of  the  meadow'),  or 
Monte  Cervi'no,  a  famous  needle-shaped  peak  to  the  W.  of 
Monte  Rosa  on  the  border  line  between  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
It  is  14,780  feet  high,  and  is  difficult  and  dangerous  of  ascent. 

Matth'ew.  St.,  the  son  of  Alphasus,  wai  called  by  Christ 
from  his  occupation  of  publican,  or  farmer  of  the  Roman  taxes, 
at  Capernaum,  to  be  a  disciple  (Matt.  ix.  9),  and  became  after- 
wards one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and,  as  is  supposed,  the  autlior 
of  a  Gospel  or  life  of  Christ.  Before  his  call  he  seems  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Levi  (</.  Mark  ii.  13,  14;  Luke  v.  27,  28). 
Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  after  the 
Ascension  of  Clirist.  According  to  various  traditions  preserved 
by  Church  historians,  he  preached  in  Judosa,  in  Etliiopia,  in 
Macedonia,  and  among  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Par- 
thians.  A  late  tradition  says  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Tlie 
Gospel  of  St.  M.  was  probably  written  in  Palestine,  for  Jewish 
Christians,  between  A.d.  60  and  A.D.  70.  Whether  it  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  Greek,  like  the  other  Gospels,  or  in  Aramaic, 
the  vernacular  of  Palestine  at  the  time  (see  Jews,  Language  and 
Literature),  is  a  point  which  is  much  debated  among  critics. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  an  English  chronicler  who 
flourished  some  time  in  the  14th  c.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
that  he  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Westminster.  His  work, 
which  bears  the  same  title  as  Roger  of  Wendower's,  viz., 
Flores  Histotiarum,  goes  over  the  same  ground  in  the  earlier 
part,  but  comes  down  to  the  deatli  of  Edward  I.,  and  for  the 
last  seventy  years  may  be  considered  an  original  and  impor- 
tant record.  M.  is  a  vivid  narrator,  and  his  work  is  particularly 
minute  for  the  period  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  first 
printed  edition  appeared  at  London  in  1567;  the  second  at 
Frankfurt  in  1601.  There  is  an  English  translation  in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Libraiy. 

Matthew  Paris,  one  of  the  most  valuable  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  born  about  1195,  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  of  which  he  was  chosen  annalist  in 
1235,  and  died  in  1259.  The  name  Paris  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  the  city  where  he  may  have  studied.    M.'s  chief 


work,  entitled  by  himself  Historia  Major,  is  a  history  of  the 
world  from  its  creation  to  the  year  of  the  author's  death.  Up 
to  1235  a.d.  it  is  simply  a  transcript  of  Roger  of  Wendower's 
Flores  Historiarum,  with  a  few  variations  and  additions,  but  the 
remainder  is  a  copious  and  careful  record  of  the  events  that  hap- 
pened in  M.'s  own  lifetime,  and  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  vera- 
city, frankness,  insight,  and-  courage.  It  was  first  printed  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  1 571.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  1684. 
There  is  an  English  translation  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 
Other  works  of  M.'s  are  Duoruin  Offaiutn  Mercioru/n  liegum 
Vitie,  and  Vigina  Abhatum  S.  Albani  Vita. 

Matt'o-Gross'o  ('great  wood'),  the  largest  and  westmost 
province  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Amazonas  and  Para,  E.  by 
Goyaz,  Sao,  and  Paulo,  and  S.W.  by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 
Area,  865,800  sq.  miles;  estimated  pop.  46,000  (nine-tenths 
Indians  and  negroes).  Forests  cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface, 
which  is  crossed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  mountain  range,  from  which 
valleys  slope  to  the  [jlains  of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people.  Gold,  dia- 
monds, and  iron  are  found.  Cuyaba  (q.  v.)  is  the  chief  town. — 
M.-G.,  on  the  Guapore,  425  miles  N.E.  of  Chuquisaca,  founded 
in  1734,  was  in  1 81 8  the  chief  town,  with  18,000  inhabitants, 
but  proved  unhealthy,  and  has  not  now  1500. 

Mauch'Iine,  a  picturesque  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  on 
the  river  Ayr,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Ayr  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western Railway.  The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1829,  is  a  red 
sandstone  structure  with  a  turreted  tower.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment on  the  Green  to  the  memory  of  five  covenanters  who 
suffered  deatli  in  1685.  M.  Hill,  part  of  the  long  ridge  of 
Kyle,  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  commands  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country.  M.  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  snuff-boxes,  cigar-cases,  and  various  fancy  articles.  Pop. 
(1871)  1574.  The  genius  of  Robert  Burns  has  dowered  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  with  immortal  interest.  Mossgiel, 
a  small  farm  about  a  mile  from  M.,  was  for  some  years  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poet.  M.  Kirk  was  the  scene  of  the  '  Holy  Fair,' 
and  the  chnnge-house  of  '  Poosie  Nancie '  the  'howf  of  the 
'Jolly  Beggars.' 

Mau'i,  the  third  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lies  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Hawaii,  is  nearly  separated  into  two  parts,  and  has  an 
area  of  750  sq.  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  reaching  a  height 
of  10,200  feet  in  Manna  Haleakala.  The  only  port  is  Lahaina, 
on  the  E.  coast. 

Maunbhum',  a  district  of  Bengal,  British  India,  occupying 
the  hilly  border  land  between  Chota  Nagpore  and  the  Gangetic 
delta.  Area,  4914  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  995,570.  The  staple 
crop  is  rice.  Iron  is  wrought  in  the  hills,  and  a  coalfield  is 
known  to  exist.  The  most  valuable  product  is  soapstone,  which 
is  carved  into  cups,  plates,  and  idols,  and  largely  exported.  The 
chief  town  is  Puruliah.  This  tract,  owing  to  its  remoteness, 
suffered  severely  during  the  famine  of  1866. 

Maund  {man),  the  standard  weight  throughout  India,  used 
for  measuring  heavy  commodities.  It  is  universally  composed 
of  40  seers,  but  unfortunately  the  seer  is  itself  a  variable  weight. 
The  standard  M.  is  equivalent  to  about  82  lbs.  ;  but  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  conversion  it  may  be  taken  as  =  80  lbs.,  or  28  to  the 
ton.  In  various  parts  of  India,  liowever,  the  local  M.  varies 
from  90  to  28  lbs. 

Maun'dy  Thursday  is  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  Two 
customs  have  been  associated  with  the  day  from  very  early  times. 
First,  it  was  customary  for  pious  persons,  especially  the  wealthy 
and  the  great,  even  kings  and  queens,  to  wash  the  feet  of  a 
number  of  poor  people,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  Christ 
after  washing  the  disciples'  feet :  a  custom  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  Pope  to  this  day.  In  this  connection  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Latin  mandatum,  '  command,'  in 
John  xiii.  34.  Another  custom  was  to  give  certain  poor  people 
— those  whose  feet  were  washed,  or  without  the  foot-washing — 
doles  of  bread,  clothes,  or  money  ;  a  custom  which  is  yet  kept 
up  by  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  name  has 
been  derived  also  from  Old  Eng.  viaund,  '  a  large  basket,'  and 
from  Fr.  maundier,  '  to  beg.'    See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

Mauper'tuis,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de,  was  born  at 
St.  Malo,  July  17,  1698,  educated  at  the  College  de  la  Marche, 
Paris,  served  for  some  years  in  the  army,  forsook  it  to  ]iursue  a 
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scientific  career,  and  read  a  mimoire  before  the  Academy  of 
Science  (1724)  entitled  La  Forme  des  Instrwnents  de  Musique. 
In  1728  M.  visited  England,  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Society,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  became  the  chief  disseminator 
of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  physics.  Figure  de  la  Terre  dcterminee 
farles  Observations,  published  in  1 738,  was  a  book  containing 
the  experiences  of  M.  in  Lapland,  to  which  he  was  sent  to  get 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  perfect  rotundity  of  the  earth.  In  1 74°, 
Friedrich  II.,  who  wislied  to  create  an  Academy  of  Science, 
invited  M.  to  Berlin,  where,  after  having  been  captured  at  tlie 
battle  of  MoUwitz  and  sent  back  to  France,  he  was  ultimately 
successful  in  organising  an  institution  over  wliich  he  was  placed 
as  President.  But  '  this  big,  glaring,  geometrical  bully  in  red 
wig,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him,  who,  as  'flattener  of  the  earth, 
is,  with  his  own  flattish  red  countenance  and  impregnable 
stony  eyes,  a  man  formidable  to  look  upon,'  was  too  overbearing 
for  his  post.  In  1750  he  quarrelled  with  Konig,  a  Dutch  pro- 
fessor, because  the  latter  combated  his  Cosmologie.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  quarrelled  with  Voltaire,  who  has  handed  him 
down  to  the  laughter  of  posterity  in  his  Micromei;as  and  Diatribe 
dit  Dodeur  Akakia.  M.  died  at  Basel,  July  27,  1759.  His 
CEuvrcs  were  published  at  Paris  in  4  vols. ,  1752.  See  Damieon's 
Manoires  siir  M.  (Par  .  1858),  and  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great, 
vols,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  viii. 
Mau'rice.    See  Moritz. 

Mau'rice,  Rev.  Frederick  Denison,  D.D.,  son  of  a 

Unitarian  minister,  was  born  29th  August  1806,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  made  the  friendship  at  tire  '  Union '  of 
Trench,  Buller,  Sterling,  Milne.s,  and  others,  forsook  the  Uni- 
versity (1826),  and  began  to  write  for  the  Athenaiim,  recently 
founded.  'It  was,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  'about  the  end  of  1828 
that  readers  of  periodical  literature,  and  quidnuncs  in  those 
departments,  began  to  report  the  appearance,  in  a  paper 
called  the  Athenaum,  of  writings  showing  a  superior  bril- 
liancy and  height  of  aim.'  For  two  years  M.  worked  away 
at  literature,  and  publislied  Eustace  Conyers,  a  novel  ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  Coleridge  his  views  began  to  change. 
Believing  at  last  that  the  English  Church,  by  being  spiritual- 
ised and  made  intellectually  reasonable,  '  became  once  more  a 
living  ship  of  the  desert,  and  invariably  bore  you  over  stock  and 
stone,'  M.  went  to  Oxford,  graduated  M.A.  (1831),  and  was 
ordained  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Throughout  his  career  he 
gained  distinction  by  leading  several  different  movements.  His 
revolt  from  the  Augustinian  theology,  and  his  insistance  upon 
more  spiritual  conceptions  of  God  and  destiny,  though  it  obtained 
for  him  a  large  following  of  the  '  Broad  Church  '  party,  brought 
about  his  ears  the  fierce  reproljation  of  the  orlhodov.  Ulti- 
mately M.  was  compelled  to  resign  the  Professorship  of  Divinity 
in  King's  College,  London.  Among  his  best  theological  pro- 
ductions are  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Theological  Essays,  and 
Ike  Kingdom  of  Christ.  M.  devoted  himself  also  to  strictly 
philosophical  work,  which  took  shape  in  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophv,  and  in  articles  contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge.  He  died  1st  Apiil  1872.  M.  had 
most  definite  social  aims  before  him,  attempting  in  the  Chris- 
tian socialist  movement  to  abolisli  competitive  labour,  and  to 
establish  a  kind  of  enlightened  and  peaceful  communism  among 
the  working-classes.  His  success  as  founder  and  president  of 
the  Working  Men's  College  was  great  and  widely  recognised. 
As  a  writer,  M.  is  delicate,  subtle,  and  refined.  No  more 
pellucid  English  tlian  his  has  been  written  in  the  19th  c.  His 
opponents  complained  of  his  nebulous  thinking,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  their  difficulty  in  apprehending  him  was  not  the 
sign  of  a  radical  weakness  in  themselves.  Seldom,  indeed,  has 
purer,  tenderer,  or  truer  religious  thought  found  expression  than 
in  the  writings  of  this  saintly  heretic. 

Mauri'cius,  Fla'vius  Tibe'rius,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
Roman  family  at  Arabissus,  in  Cappadocia  {circa  539  A.D.),  and 
spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Justin  II.  Appointed  viagister 
eijuituin,  he  served  with  distinction  against  Khosru  I.  (q.  v.), 
winning  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  on  August  13,  582,  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius  on  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  chief  events  of 
his  reign  were  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Solacon  (586), 
and  the  restoration  by  M.  of  Khosru  II.  to  the  throne  of  Persia 
(591)  ;  a  war  with  the -Avars  (587),  and  their  capture  of  12,000  ' 
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Roman  veterans  (600) ;  the  revolt  of  Phocas  (q.  v.),  and  the 
fliglit  and  assassination  of  M.  and  his  six  sons  (November  27, 
602).  Though  greater  as  a  general  than  as  a  ruler,  M.  was  one 
of  the  best  Eastern  emperors — bold,  firm,  and  liberal  to  his  sub- 
jects. He  wrote  twelve  books  on  military  tactics,  Strategika, 
published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  John  Scheffer  {Upsala,  1664). 

Maurita'nia,  or  Mauretani^,  was  in  ancient  times  the 
N.W.  part  of  Africa,  so  called  from  tlie  Mauri  or  Marusii.  After 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Bocchus  died  in  32  B.C.,  Augustus 
gave  the  country  to  Juba  as  compensation  for  Numidia,  which 
had  become  a  Roman  province.  In  43  A.D.  Claudius  made  M. 
also  a  Roman  province,  dividing  it  at  the  river  Molochath  into 
M.  Tingitana,  with  the  capital  Tingis  (now  Tangier),  and  M. 
Cssaviensis,  with  the  capital  Cassarsea  (Shershel).  In  the  7th  c. 
M.  was  seized  by  the  Arabs. 

Mauri'tia.  The  most  universally  distributed  palm  through- 
out the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  is  M.  fiexuosa,  and 
there  are  few  palms  about  which  more  has  been  written.  It 
abounds  mostly  oir  the  shores  of  low  flat  islands  and  about 
swampy  lakes,  and  to  the  native  is 

'At  once  his  dome,  his  robe,  his  fruit,  his  arms.' 

— Seasons,  1.  837. 

The  genus  M.  is  peculiar  to  S.  America,  and  the  various  species 
rise  to  the  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  bearing  a  crown  of  enormous 
fan-shaped  leaves,  amongst  which  the  pendulous  flower  spikes 
are  produced. 

Mauri'tius,  or  Isle  of  France,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  lying  between  19°  58'- 
20°  33'  S.  lat.,  and  57°  17-57°  4^'  E-  long.  It  is  nearly  ellipti- 
cal in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  676  sq.  miles.  M.  was  dis- 
covered in  1505  by  the  Portuguese,  but  they  made  no  practical 
use  of  their  discovery.  In  1598  the  Dutch  established  a  settle- 
ment on  the  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Maurice,  in 
lionour  of  their  Prince.  They  abandoned  it,  however,  in  1710, 
and  in  1721  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who  kept 
it  till  1810,  when  it  was  captured  by  Britain,  to  whom  the 
seizure  was  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  1814.  M.  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  thouglt  volcanic  action  in  it  has  long  since 
ceased,  eruptions  and  earthquakes  occurring  in  Reunion  (q.  v.), 
120  miles  off,  are  felt  in  M.  The  latter  is  mountainous,  and 
some  of  the  isolated  peaks  are  curiou■^ly  shaped.  The  most  re- 
markable, Pieter  Botte,  consists  of  a  spire  2840  feet  high, 
crowned  by  a  dome  of  rock  larger  than  the  point  on  which  it 
rests.  Tlie  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  plateau  1200 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  rivers  are  torrents  in  winter,  but 
mere  brooks  in  summer.  The  coasts  are  fringed  by  dangerous 
coral  reefs,  and  there  are  only  two  harbours  adapted  to  shipping, 
viz.,  that  of  Port  Louis  (q.  v.),  tlie  capital,  on  the  N.W.,  and 
that  of  Mahebourg,  or  Grand  Port,  on  the  S.E.  On  the  coast 
the  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  but  on  the  hills  and  central 
plateau  it  is  much  more  bearable.  Smallpox  and  cholera  have 
at  different  times  committed  great  ravages  in  the  island.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  at  Port  Louis  is  39J  inches,  most  of  which 
falls  from  October  to  April,  though  there  are  four  seasons. 
Terrible  hurricanes  at  times  sweep  the  island  from  December  to 
March,  doing  fearful  havoc.  One  of  these  storms,  in  March 
1874,  lasted  for  five  days.  The  fury  of  the  hurricanes,  however, 
is  said  to  have  decreased  of  late  years,  a  result  attributed  to  the 
lessening  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate  by  the  clearing  away  of 
the  forests  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  island.  The  soil 
of  M.  is  fertile,  though  stony  in  some  districts.  Traces  of  iron 
are  abundant,  and  at  one  time  the  metal  was  extensively  worked. 
By  far  the  most  important  crop  cultivated  is  sugar,  of  which  very 
laige  quantities  are  exported.  The  plantations  are  wrought  by 
Coolies  (q.  v.)  imported  from  India.  M.  possesses  two  lines  of 
railway,  connecting  Port  Louis  with  the  northern  and  eastern 
districts,  and  of  an  aggregate  length  of  65  miles.  The  total 
value  of  the  iinports  of  M.  during  1876  was  ;^2, 284,213,  and  of 
the  exports,  ^3,273,822.  The  island  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
and  is  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  an  executive 
council  of  five  members,  and  a  legislative  council  consisting  of 
seven  ofUcial  and  eleven  non-official  members.  The  revenue  in 
1875  was  ;^692,S94,  and  the  expenditure  775, 836.  The  islands 
of  Rodriguez  (q.  v.),  the  Seychelles  (q.  v.),  and  one  or  two  of 
less  importance,  are  dependencies  of  M.  The  population  of  M. 
is  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character,  being  made  up  of  French 
and  English  colonists,  Creoles  (the  descendants  of  Europeans 
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and  former  slaves  imported  from  Africa  and  Madagascar),  coolies 
from  different  parts  of  India,  and  Chinese.  The  total  population 
of  the  island  at  the  close  of  1875  was  344,602,  giving  the  very 
high  average  of  509  to  the  square  mile.  The  Indian  population 
numbered  236,535,  of  whom  fully  two-thirds  were  males. 

Maurokorda'tos,  Alexander,  bom  February  15,  1791,  at 
Constantinople,  played  a  leading  part  throughout  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  (1821-29)  as  head  of  the. 'citizen  pri- 
mates,' in  opposition  to  the  Palikari  chieftains  under  Koloko- 
tronis,  and  rendered  good  service  at  Peta,  Missolonghi,  Navarino, 
and  Sphacteria.  During  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  five  ministries,  in  1833,  1S40,  1844,  1850,  and  1854, 
and  served  as  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don, Constantinople,  and  Paris.  He  died  at  ^gina,  August  18, 
1865.  A  brilliant  scholar,  fluently  speaking  seven  languages, 
and  an  enlightened  patriot,  M.  was  ever  the  upholder  of  an 
Kuglish  in  contradistinction  to  a  Russian  policy. 

Mau'ry,  Matthew  Fontaine,  LL.D.,  a  celebrated  writer 
on  navigation  and  kindred  subjects,  was  born  in  Virginia,  U.S., 
January  14,  1806.  He  entered  the  navy  and  became  lieutenant 
in  1836,  but  was  forced  to  retire  from  active  service  in  1839, 
when  he  met  with  an  accident  which  lamed  him.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  Washington,  and  was 
made  Superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory  in  1844.  In 
the  civil  war  he  sided  with  the  Confederates.  In  1868  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and 
died  at  Lexington,  February  I,  1873.  His  greatest  work  is  The 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  (1855),  in  which  are  discussed  for 
the  first  time  with  any  fulness  or  attempt  at  explanation  the 
phenomena  connected  with  ocean  currents.  His  Treatise  o;i 
Navigation  (1835)  is  still  a  text-book  in  the  United  States  Navy  ; 
while  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  issued  by  the  National 
Observatory  are  based  upon  his  valuable  researches. 

Mausole'um,  a  stately  sepulchral  monument,  was  originally 
the  name  of  the  tomb  erected  by  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia  at 
Halicarnassus,  to  commemorate  her  husband  Mausolus,  which 
was  so  splendid  as  to  be  counted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  was  described  by  Pliny,  after  whom  it  was  ex- 
tant for  several  centuries,  though  it  was  at  last  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  In  1404  the  Knights  of  St.  John  built  a  castle 
there  from  its  ruins,  and  from  these  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
clifFe,  with  permission  of  the  Turkish  government,  removed 
some  bas-reliefs  to  the  British  Museum  in  1838.  In  1856  Con- 
sul Newton  brought  to  light  the  whole  foundation  of  the  M., 
with  numerous  sculptures,  colossal  statues,  &c. 

Mauve.    See  Aniline  Colours. 

Maw-Seed  (Ger.  magsavien,  Polish  mak,  '  poppy  seed  '), 
the  seeds  of  Papaver  somniferu7n,  sold  as  a  food  for  cage-birds, 
but  in  Poland  and  elsewhere  used  for  human  food.  They  have 
an  agreeable  nut-like  flavour. 

Maxill'a,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  given  to  the  upper  jaw, 
which  consists  of  the  M.  proper,  and  of  a  part  known  as  the 
premaxilla.  In  the  latter  are  situated  the  upper  incisor  teeth  ; 
the  upper  canines  being  placed  in  the  M.  just  behind  the  suture 
which  marks  the  separation  of  the  premaxilla  from  the  M.  The 
name  M.  is  also  applied  to  indicate  the  lesser  jaws  of  Arthro- 
poda — e.g.,  insects,  crustaceans,  &c. 

Maxill'ary  Ai/teries  (maxilla,  'the  jaw').  The  internal 
maxillary  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
external  carotid,  is  imbedded  in  the  parotid  giand,  and  begins 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear.  It  sends  off  fifteen 
branches,  and  supplies  the  deep  structures  of  the  face. 

Maximil'ian  I.,  Germano-Roman  Emperor,  son  of  Fried- 
rich  III.,  was  born  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  21st  March  1459, 
married  Mary  of  Burgundy  (1478),  adding  thereby  to  the  House 
of  Austria  the  Low  Countries  and  Burgundy,  and  became  King  of 
the  Romans  (i486).  Before  becoming  emperor  (1493)  he  had  to 
conduct  campaigns  against  the  French,  Hungarians,  and  Turks. 
In  1494  M.  created  his  son  Philip  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
who  afterwards  married  Joanna,  from  whom  sprung  Charles 
and  Ferdinand,  both  of  whom  became  emperors.  He  sum- 
moned a  diet  at  Worms  (1495),  at  which  a  permanent  'public 
peace '  was  proclaimed,  and  the  right  of  private  feuds  discon- 
tinued, a  court  of  appeal  being  established  to  see  the  system 
worked.  But  he  was  constantly  inveigled  in  wars,  with  which 
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Germany  ought  to  have  had  httle  to  do,  through  the  ambi- 
tious eye  he  had  upon  Italy.  Owing  to  his  poverty  he  was 
unable  to  fight  Louis  XII.  or  Ferdinand  on  equal  terms,  and 
at  one  time  he  served  under  Henry  VIII.  for  100  crowns  a 
day.  His  Bavarian  war  was  the  most  successful.  In  1508 
M.  took  the  title  of  'Emperor  Elect,'  which  was  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  it  he  afterwards  added  the  title 
'  King  of  or  in  Germany.'  Among  other  important  reforms 
M.  divided  Germany  into  '  circles,'  each  circle  having  its  own 
states  over  which  '  directors  *  presided.  He  died  at  Wels  in 
Upper  Austria,  12th  January  1519.  M.  was  an  ambitious 
monarch,  strong  and  restless,  and  ever  scheming  for  his  own 
aggrandisement.  But  his  love  of  glory  was  ennobled  by  a  no 
less  ardent  love  of  letters.  He  drew  to  his  court  numerous 
scholars  and  authors,  and  wrote  himself,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  correspondence  with  his  daughter  Margaret  was  published  by 
M.  le  Glay  (Par.  1839).    See  KlUpfel,  Kaiser  M.  I.  (Berk  1864). 

Maximilian  II.,  Joseph,  son  of  Ludwig  I.,  King  of  Bava- 
aria,  was  born  28th  November  1811,  educated  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  became  major-general  (1831),  entered  the  State 
Council  (1836),  and  married  Princess  Marie  Hedwige  (1842).  He 
was  called  to  the  Bavarian  throne  in  1 848,  and  started  his  career  by 
promising  an  amnesty  in  favour  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  by 
proposing  measures  in  behalf  of  popular  representation.  In  1853 
he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  kept  free  of  the  Crimean  war  ;  in  1859 
he  was  anxious  to  join  the  Austrians  in  their  war  against  Italy, 
but  the  Peace  of  Solferino  put  an  end  to  his  '  federal  obligations.' 
Around  him  he  kept  men  devoted  to  science,  art,  and  literature. 
He  is  even  credited  with  'a  composition  refuting'  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  Hegel.  M.  died  at  Munich,  loth  March  1864. 
See  Soltl's  Biogi-aphy  of  M.  (1867). 

Maximilian,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
son  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Karl  of  Austria,  was  born  July  6, 
1832.  Entering  the  Austrian  navy,  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Imperial  Marine  in  1859.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  throne  of  Mexico  was  offered  to  him  in 
1864.  He  accepted  it  on  the  loth  of  April,  and  assumed  the 
government  on  12th  June.  His  short  reign  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  in  February 
1867,  he  was  besieged  by  the  Republicans  at  Queretaro,  taken 
prisoner  May  15,  1867,  and  shot,  June  19,  1867.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Vienna,  January  18,  1868.  M.  was 
more  of  a  litterateur  than  a  statesman.  Seven  volumes  of  his 
writings  on  travel,  politics,  and  miscellaneous  subjects  have 
been  published  at  Leipsic  and  Vienna  (1865-67)  under  the  title 
of  Aus  meinem  Leben,  Reiseskizzen,  Aphorismen,  &c.  See 
L'Empereur  M.,  by  Eugene  de  Keratry  (Par.  1867)  ;  M.  I., 
by  Hellwald  (Vien.  1868)  ;  and  Mexico  under  M.,  by  Kendall 
(Lond.  1872).  His  Empress  Charlotte  survives  him,  but  since 
her  husband's  misfortunes  has  remained  hopelessly  insane. 

Maximum  and  Min'imum.  When  the  rate  of  variation 
of  a  function  of  one  or  more  independent  and  continuously  vary- 
ing variables  changes  sign,  i.e.,  if  the  function  begin  to  decrease 
in  value  after  having  up  till  that  time  increased,  or  to  increase 
after  having  up  till  then  decreased — the  function  is  then  said  to 
have  reached  a  maximum  or  minimum  value  as  the  case  may  be. 
Take,  for  example,  the  function,  y  —  ax  —  ix^.     The  rate  of 

...  (^y 
variation  of^  with  respect  to  x  is  ^^=>:  a —2^j;,  a  quantity  which 

is  evidently  positive  as  long  as  26x  is  less  than  a,  and  negative  for 
all  values  of  x  which  make  2I1X  greater  than  a.    For  the  value 

a     dy  .  dy 

X  =  —j^,  dx~  '~' '  ''^'^  value,       changes  sign,  and 

a 

therefore ^  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  when  x  =  '^.    To  deter- 
mine which  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  second  differential 
coefficient  and  find  what  its  sign  is  for  this  value  of  x.     In  this 
dy 

case  ^2  =  -  2^,  a  negative  quantity ;  and  hence  the  value  is  a 
maximum. 

Max  well,  James  Clerk,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  a  distin- 
guished living  physicist,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1831.  After 
studying  at  the  University  there,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  came  out  senior  wrangler  in  1854.  In  1856  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
in  i860  at  King's  College,  London.    Since  1871  he  has  been 
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Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  Cambridge.  His  writings  in 
various  departments  of  science  are  of  great  merit  and  originality. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  other  mathematician,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Clausius,  to  establish  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  ; 
and  his  mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  based  entirely  upon 
Faraday's  valuable  researches,  is  now  generally  accepted  by  the 
scientific  world.  His  chief  works  are — Theory  of  Heat  (1871)  ; 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (2  vols.  1 873) ;  and  Matter  and  Motion 
(1877). 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  was  born  at  Kenmure 
in  1818,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  1843.  In  1848  appeared  his  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain,  the  fruit  of  a  strong  artistic  enthusiasm  properly  directed 
by  a  study  of  the  different  schools  in  France  and  Spain.  Cloister 
Life  of  Charles  V.  appeared  in  1 85  2,  Velasquez  and  his  Works 
in  1855.  Returned  in  1852  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  sat 
until  1865  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  the  county  of  Perth- 
-shire.  In  1866  he  succeeded  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  in  the  baronetcy.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  University  (1863),  of  the  Edinburgh  University  (1872), 
Cliancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1875),  and  Chairman 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Board.  M.  was  returned  to  Parliament 
a  second  time  for  Perthshire  (1872).  In  the  spring  of  1877  he 
married  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  who  died  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  M.  has  a  graceful  and  incisive  style  ;  his  sentiment  is 
slightly  iced  with  irony,  but  his  intellect  is  acute  and  strong, 
lie  has  always  taken  a  profound  interest  in  education. 

May  (Lat.  Mains;  cf.  Sansk.  mah,  'grow,'  Lat.  mag-nus 
and  maj-or),  the  third  month  of  the  early  Roman,  and  fifth  of 
the  Julian  year.  The  Romans  derived  its  name  fromMaius  and 
Maia,  two  deities  of  ancient  Latium,  probably  equivalent  to 
Jovis  and  Tellus.  The  mysterious  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  were 
performed  on  the  first  of  this  month,  which  has  been  with  the 
English  from  time  immemorial  the  popular  festival  of  May-day. 

May,  Thomas,  a  poet  and  historian,  was  born  at  Mayfield, 
Sussex,  in  1594,  and  proceeded  from  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Gray's  Inn  ;  but  embracing  the  profession  of  letters, 
he  became  a  favourite  of  Charles  I.,  and  during  his  residence  at 
court  produced  five  plays,  two  poems  on  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
(1633)  and  Edward  III.  (1635),  and  translations  of  Virgil's 
Georgics  (1622)  and  Lucan's  Pharsalia  (1627),  the  latter  with  a 
supplement  in  seven  books,  which  he  afterwards  rendered  into 
Latin  (1640).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  M.  sided  with 
the  Commons,  and,  appointed  secretary  and  historiographer  to 
the  Parliament,  wrote  a  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
which  began  Nov.  3,  1640  (Lat.  vers.  1647;  Eng.  1650 ;  Fr. 
trans.  1823),  and  a  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament 
(1650).  He  died,  choked  by  his  nightcap  strings,  November 
13,  1650. 

Mayag'uez,  a  town  of  Porto  Rico,  66  miles  S.W.  of  San 
Juan,  is  situated  i  mile  inland,  being  connected  with  its  port  by 
a  tramway.  There  is  safe  anchorage,  and  the  town,  well  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  water,  is  the  most  advanced  place  in  the 
island.  In  1875  the  total  value  of  exports  was  ;i'6o  1,003,  °f 
which  ;^36i,709  were  coffee,  and  ^^229, 550  sugar  and  molasses. 
Estimated  pop.  (1875)  20,000. 

Maybole',  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  9  miles  S.W.  of 
Ayr  by  rail.  It  is  heumied  in  from  sight  of  the  sea  by  a  range 
of  low  hills,  and  its  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  old  castle,  an 
ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Cassillis.  Here  John  Knox  dis- 
puted with  Quentin  Kennedy,  head  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey 
of  Crossraguel,  the  remains  of  which  are  veiy  striking,  and  attract 
great  numbers  of  visitors.  The  chief  industries  of  M.  are  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  of  agricultural  implements.  There 
were  (September  1877)  five  large  shoe  factories,  which  turned 
out  annually  about  400,000  pairs  of  shoes,  representing  a  value 
of  nearly  ^^90,000.    Pop.  (1871)  3797. 

Mayence',  the  French  name  of  Mainz  (q.  v.). 

Mayenne',  a  department  of  France,  part  of  Old  Anjou  and 
Maine,  is  bounded  N.  by  Manche  and  Orne,  S.  by  Maine-et- 
Loire,  \V.  by  Ille-et-Villaine,  and  E.  by  Sarthe.  Area,  1996 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  350,637.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  the  river  M.  (Lat.  Aledttana),  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  and 
bounded  in  the  \V.  by  the  Collines-du-Maine,  reaching  a  height 
of  329  metres.    The  soil  is  fertile  but  poorly  cultivated,  and 
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the  chief  crops  are  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  amounting  in 
annual  value  to  35,000,000  francs.  Cider  is  produced  to  the 
extent  yearly  of  240,000  hectolitres.  M.  also  yields  much  iron, 
coal,  marble,  and  slate,  and  the  principal  manufactures  arc 
linens,  cottons,  hemp,  paper,  leather,  and  iron  wares.  Laval  is 
the  capital.  M.  is  crossed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Paris  a  Brest 
Railway. 

Mayenne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  M.,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Laval  by 
rail.  It  manufactures  calicoes,  linens,  leather,  oil,  &c.,  and  is 
an  important  market  for  cattle.  On  a  rocky  height  over  the 
river  stands  an  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Mayenne.  Pop. 
(1872)  8227. 

May'fly.    See  Ephemera. 

Maynooth'  College,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Maynooth  (Ir.  Gael.  Magh-Nuadhat,  i.e.,  '  The  Plain  of  Nuat,  a 
king  of  Leinster')  or  Laraghbryan,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  1 3  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  was  founded  ( 1 795)  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  supply  the  void  created  by  the 
suppression,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Irish  colleges 
in  France,  and  its  original  endowment,  consisting  of  a  yearly 
grant  of  £%c)7.%,  was  increased  in  June  1845  to  ^26,000  annually, 
with  a  special  grant  of  30,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ings. By  the  Irish  Church  Act  (July  26,  1869),  the  Maynooth 
Grant  ceased  after  January  i,  187 1,  being  with  tlie  Regium 
Donum  comnwited  for  1,100,000.  The  buildings  consist  of  an  old 
and  a  new  quadrangle,  the  latter  of  which,  designed  by  Pugin, 
contains  the  refectory,  a  libraiy  of  12,000  volumes,  lecture- 
rooms,  &c.  The  governing  body  is  composed  of  eleven  clerical 
and  seven  lay  members  ;  and  the  foundation  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  four  deans,  a  bursar,  twelve  professors,  and  a 
librarian.    In  1871  the  number  of  students  was  475. 

May'o  (Ir.  Gael.  Magh-ES,  'The  Plain  of  the  Yews,'  to 
which  St.  Colman  retired,  and  from  which  the  county  took  its 
name),  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  is  bounded  E.  by  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  S.  by  Galway, 
and  W.  and  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  2137  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1871)  246,030.  The  coast-line  is  deeply  indented  by  Clew 
Bay  (q.  v.),  Blacksod  Bay,  Broad  Haven,  and  Killala  Bay,  and 
is  fringed  by  Clare,  Achil  (q.  v.),  and  other  islands  ;  while  the 
Mallet  promontory,  15  miles  in  length,  is  only  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  5  miles  long.  The  western 
half  of  M.  contains  thirteen  summits  exceeding  2000  feet  of  alti- 
tude, Mulrea,  the  highest,  rising  2683  feet ;  the  eastern  is  more 
level,  with  numerous  bogs  and  lakes — Lough  Conn  (q.  v.)  and 
portions  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  (q.  v.).  In  1876,  181,679 
acres  were  under  crop,  522,781  in  pasture,  10,119  of  plantation, 
and  603,202  waste,  bog,  water,  &c.  There  were  17,411  horses, 
19,259  asses,  173:596  cattle,  277,225  sheep,  and  57,215  pigs. 
Agriculture,  fishing,  brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries, the  linen  manufacture  having  greatly  declined.  Marble, 
slate,  potter's  clay,  and  manganese  are  found  in  abundance.  M. 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Western  Railway,  and  the  chief  towns  are  Castle- 
bar  (the  capital),  Ballina,  and  Westport.  Among  the  antiquities 
of  the  county  are  five  round  towers,  and  the  ruins  of  six  abbeys 
and  ten  castles. 

Mayo,  Richard  Southwell  Bourke,  Sixth  Earl  of, 

was  born  at  Dublin  in  1822.  He  was  brought  up  at  home,  and 
first  entered  Parliament  in  1847  as  member  for  County  Kildare, 
but  afterwards  represented  Cockermouth.  He  was  three  times 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  under  a  Conservative  ministry  ;  in 
one  of  these  terms  of  office  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy, and  was  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  most  directly 
concerned  in  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions  against 
the  Irish  Church.  In  1868  he  received  the  post  of  Indian 
Viceroy.  By  his  capacity  for  work  and  strong  personal  char- 
acter, he  endeared  himself  both  to  the  European  and  native 
world.  He  adopted  a  firm,  but  not  meddlesome,  foreign 
policy;  reformed  the  finances,  and  changed  the  chronic  deficit 
for  a  surplus  ;  while  he  favoured  many  well-advised  schemes 
of  internal  improvement.  No  gieat  hist0ric.1l  event  marks 
his  government,  but  all  India  mourned  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  the  hand  of  a  Mohammedan  assassin,  8th  February 
1872,  while  he  was  visiting  the  penal  settlement  of  Port  Blair, 
in  the  Andaman  Islands.    There  was  no  political  or  religioi.s 
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animus  in  the  crime.  His  body  was  brought  home  to  be  buried 
in  Ireland  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  pension  was  settled 
upon  his  widow.  In  his  young  days  he  published  a  book  on 
his  travels  in  Russia,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  (Lond.  1846). 
His  son,  the  present  Earl  of  M.,  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  has  written  Sport  in  Abyssinia  (1876).  See  A  Life  of  the 
Earl  of  M.,  by  W.  W.  Hunter  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1876). 

May'or  (Lat.  major),  the  tille  in  England  and  Ireland  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  Corporation  (q.  v.).  It  answers  to  the  Old 
Yxi^. portreeve  zxidi  the  'S>q.o\.c\v  Provost  (q.v.),  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Normans  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  from  France,  where  the 
mayors  of  the  palace  had  risen  to  almost  absolute  power  under  the 
faineant  Merwings,  and  where  a  maire  is  still  at  the  head  of  each 
commune.  The  first  M.  of  London  was  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn  (l  189), 
and  to  his  successor  in  1354  Edward  III.  granted  the  prefix 
Lord,  which  was  also  bestowed  on  the  M.  of  Dublin  by  Charles 
II.  in  1665.  The  election  of  mayors  takes  place  on  November 
9th  ;  their  office  is  tenable  for  a  year,  but  they  may  be  re-elected. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  receives  £,'^000  per  annum,  with  the 
use  of  the  Mansion  House,  carriages,  &c.  ;  but  the  glories  of  his 
office  have  been  greatly  curtailed  since  the  days  of  Pickard  and 
Whittington.  The  French,  however,  still  retain  all  their  old 
belief  in  his  despotic  powers,  as  was  shown  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  Stone  to  Paris,  for  the  opening 
of  the  Grand  Opera  (January  5,  1875). 

Mayor's  Court  of  liondon,  Procedure  Act.  Under 
this  Act  (1857),  if  either  party  to  any  cause  in  which  the  value 
in  dispute  exceeds  £,10,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  point  of  law,  or  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  evi- 
dence, he  may  appeal  to  one  of  the  superior  courts.  Notice  of 
intention  to  appeal  must  be  given  to  the  opposite  party,  or  to 
his  attorney,  within  two  days  of  the  date  of  judgment,  and 
security  for  the  costs  of  the  appeal  must  be  given  and  approved 
of  by  the  registrar  of  the  court. 

Mayott'a,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands  (q.  v. ),  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel.  It  is  21  miles  long  and  7  broad,  and  is  en- 
circled by  dangerous  reefs  which  extend  several  miles  from 
the  land.  M.  is  mountainous,  and  traces  of  volcanic  action  are 
everywhere  abundant.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  is  exported.  In  1843  French  took  posses- 
sion of  M.,  and  on  the  small  outlying  islet  of  Zaudzi  they  have 
erected  a  fort,  which  is  garrisoned  by  100  men.  The  chief  value 
of  M.  to  France  is  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  her  ships.  Pop. 
12,000,  most  of  whom  are  Arabs  or  Sakalavas  from  Madagas- 
car, who  fled  thence  from  the  Hovas.    See  Madagascar. 

JSdaz'aznet,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  France,  department  of  Tarn, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Montagnes  Noires,  and  on  the  Annette,  33 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Albi  by  rail.  It  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  woollens,  which,  with  linens  and  hydraulic  limestone,  it  pro- 
duces annually  to  the  value  of ^720,000.    Pop.  (1872)  10,500. 

Mazanderan',  a  province  in  the  N.  of  Persia,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Caspian,  S.  by  Irak-Ajemi,  from  which  it  is  parted 
by  the  Elbruz  Mountains,  E.  by  Astrabad,  and  W.  by  Ghilan. 
It  is  200  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
60  miles.  Marshy,  jungly  plains,  in  some  places  30  miles  broad, 
skirt  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  S.  the  Elbruz  sends  out  bold, 
densely  wooded  spurs,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  wild,  roman- 
tic glens,  and  behind  which  tower  the  peaks  and  masses  of  the 
main  range  in  rocky,  naked  grandeur,  snow-spotted  even  in 
September.  M.  is  watered  by  some  fifty  small  streams,  all  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Among  the  animals  are  the  tiger,  panther, 
bear,  wolf,  deer,  and  wild  boar,  while  pheasants,  woodcocks, 
and  wild  ducks  abound  all  over  the  province.  The  climate, 
though  not  so  damp  as  Ghilan,  is  one  of  capricious  extremes. 
The  products  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  mulberry,  and  avast  variety 
of  excellent  fruits.  Firdusi  calls  M.  the  '  land  of  roses.'  On 
the  coast  the  fisheries  of  sturgeon,  carp,  and  salmon  furnish  the 
chief  supply  of  caviare  to  the  Russian  market.  The  trade  is 
principally  with  Russia  through  the  port  of  Baku.  The  capital 
is  Sari.  The  inhabitants,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Persians,  fur- 
nish to  the  state  about  12,000  foot  soldiers.  Besides  Persian,  a 
Turkish  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  peasantry. 

Maz'arin,  J ules,  or  Giulio  Mazari'ni,  a  great  French  poli- 
tician, was  born  either  at  Rome  or  at  Piscina,  14th  July  1602. 
His  family  was  probably  Sicilian.  Educated  at  Rome  and  Alcala, 
he  at  first  had  a  small  command  in  the  army  of  Pope  Urban 


VIIL,  and  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  which  followed  the  Mantua  Succession  War  (1628- 
30).  Through  the  favour  of  the  Barberini  family,  the  recom- 
mendations of  Richelieu,  and  the  high  connections  by  marriage 
which  his  family  made  at  Rome,  he  was  appointed  Nuncio 
Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  France,  with  instructions  to  de- 
mand restitution  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's  rights.  Suspected 
of  not  serving  Spanish  interests  properly,  he  was  recalled. 
In  1640  he  obtained  the  cardinal's  hat,  although  he  was  never 
ordained  a  priest,  and  openly  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Richelieu,  who  in  his  dying  letter  bequeathed  to  him  the  task 
of  securing  the  glory  of  France  by  a  general  peace  (1642).  M.'s 
first  acts  were  merciful  :  the  restoration  to  favour^of  D'Orleans, 
Bassompierre,  Vitry,  Vendome,  and  the  liberation  of  many  state 
prisoners.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  (1643),  his  graceful 
and  insinuating  manners  rendered  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
purely  nominal,  and  for  eighteen  years,  with  a  short  interval,  he 
reigned  supreme  in  France.  The  popularity  of  the  victories  of 
D'Enghien  and  Turenne  enabled  him  easily  to  suppress  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Lmportants,  of  whom  Beaufort  was  the  chief,  and  to 
disregard  the  enmity  of  Innocent  X.  Anxious  to  add  Elsass  and 
the  Low  Countries  to  France,  he  proposed  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  Maria  Theresa,- the  Infanta  of  Spain.  Elsass  was  prac- 
tically gained  by  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Munster  (1648), 
both  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  M.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  living  in  a  magnificent  style.  He  had  built  the  Palais  M., 
and  had  introduced  the  Italian  opera  to  France.  M.,  however, 
had  not  the  administrative  abilities  of  Richelieu.  The  great 
cost  of  Government  was  aggravated  by  the  permitted  corruption 
and  oppression  of  the  collectors.  The  local  Parliaments  revived 
the  question  of '  la  paulette,'  and  the  first  war  of  the  Fronde  (q.  v. ) 
began.  In  the  period  from  1649-52  more  than  4000  satirical 
writings  against  M.  issued  from  the  French  press.  For  two 
years  he  was  kept  in  disgrace  and  exile  by  the  Parliamentaiy 
party,  whom  he  used  to  call  the  Cromwells  and  Fairfaxes.  Not 
his  least  injury  was  the  sale  in  fragments  of  his  splendid  library. 
The  Pacification  of  Bordeaux  (August  1653)  saw  him  back 
again  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  pushed  on  successfully  the  war 
against  Spain,  concluded  with  Lockhart,  Cromwell's  nephew,  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  of  alliance  with  England ;  on  the  election 
of  Leopold  1.  arranged  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  so  advan- 
tageous to  France  ;  and  finally,  by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
(1659),  he  secured  the  Infanta  and  completed  the  humiliation  of 
both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  at  Vincennes,  9th  March  1661,  M.  was  supreme  in 
appearance  as  well  as  in  reality.  He  abandoned  his  romantic 
relations  with  the  Queen-mother,  but  he  pushed  his  nieces 
Martinozzi  and  Mancini  into  brilliant  marriages.  M.  was  not  a 
great  statesman  or  patriot.  He  neglected  the  permanent 
interests  of  France.  13ut  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption,  whose  welfare,  indeed,  he  had  identified 
with  his  own  success  in  the  crafty  game  of  foreign  politics  which 
occupied  his  life.  In  home  politics  he  worked  by  bribery  and 
the  grossest  flattery,  and  he  systematically  enriched  himself  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation.  More  humane  and  more  selfish 
than  Richelieu,  he  had  none  of  that  statesman's  profound  views 
of  the  future.  There  are  three  collections  of  M.'s  letters  (1693, 
1710,  and  1836)  ;  a  life  by  Aubery  (1751)  ;  an  endless  number  of 
contemporary  memoirs,  and  many  studies  in  the  history  of  the 
period,  such  as  V.  Qovawii,  La  Jeunesse  de  M.,  Sic.  In  1872 
M.  Cheruel  commenced  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  M.'s 
Correspondence. 

Mazatlan',  a  port  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sinaloa,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Its 
harbour  is  exposed  to  S.W.  winds,  its  drinking  water  poor,  and 
its  climate  hot  (during  August  reaching  to  105°  in  the  shade),  but 
not  unhealthy.  M.  is  important  for  its  exports  of  mining  pro- 
duce, especially  of  silver.  In  1873  the  value  of  exports  was 
$2,797,385,  of  which  $2,435,450  was  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  ; 
that  of  the  imports  $1,276,000.  There  entered  and  cleared  the 
port  53  steamers  and  26  sailing  vessels  of  117,493  tons.  Pop. 
(1870)  12,706. 

Mazepp'a,  Jan  (Russian  Ivan  Stepanovitch  M. )  Het- 

man  (q.  v.)  of  the  Cossacks,  was  born  in  1645  (another  account 
gives  1622)  of  a  good  family  in  Podolia  or  Little  Russia.  He 
was  for  a  time  page  to  Jan  Kazimierz,  king  of  Poland,  but  a 
Polish  noble  named  Falibowski  having  caught  him  in  an  in- 
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trigxie  with  his  wife,  bound  him,  lying  naked  on  his  back,  to  his 
own  horse,  which  was  tlien  driven  wild.  The  horse  bore  him 
to  his  home.  In  1663  he  left  this  for  the  Ukraine,  where  his 
feats  of  strength  and  daring  pleased  the  people,  and  liis  superior 
intelligence  soon  made  him  the  secretary  and  adjutant  of  the 
Hetman  Samoilovitch,  whom  in  1687  he  supplanted  and  suc- 
ceeded. Peter  the  Great  made  him  Prince  of  the  Ukraine.  M. 
plotted  with  Karl  XII.  of  Sweden  to  bring  the  Ukraine  under 
Poland,  and  openly  joined  him  for  that  end  in  1708.  After 
tlic  battle  of  Pultava  (1709)  he  shared  the  ill-fortune  of  Karl, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Bender,  where  he  died  in  17 10.  M. 
is  the  subject  of  two  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet,  and  the  hero 
of  one  of  Byron's  poems,  a  romance  by  Bulgarin,  and  a  drama 
by  Gottschall. 

Mazvir'ka,  a  Polish  dance  in  triple  time,  popular  now  in 
Germany  and  England.  It  has  also  been  worked  out  into  an 
independent  instrumental  form,  notably  by  Chopin. 

Mazza'ra,  a  seaport  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Trapani,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mazarus,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mar- 
sala by  rail.  It  is  surrounded  by  quadrangular  walls,  36  feet 
high,  and  has  a  ruined  castle,  of  date  1072,  and  a  cathedral  of 
the  nth  c,  containing  three  fine  old  sarcophagi.  M.  is  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,  who  has  a  revenue  of  200,000  francs. 
Some  600  vessels,  mostly  small,  enter  the  port  yearly.  Pop. 
(1874)  12,155.  Originally  a  colony  of  the  Selinuntians,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  Gisco,  B.C.  409.  In  807  a.d.  the  Arabs 
landed  at  Ras-el-Belat  {Piiiita  di  Granitola)  a  little  to  the  S. 

Mazzari'no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta,  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Piazza.  It  has  several  fine  churches,  the  palace 
of  the  Branciforte,  a  theatre,  &c.  Near  it  is  the  romantically 
situated  castle  of  Grassuliato.    Pop.  (1874)  11,951. 

Mazzi'ni,  Giusepp'e,  the  apostle  and  creator  of  Italian  unity, 
was  born  28th  June  1805,  at  Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a  physi- 
cian. When  the  Piedmontese  insurrection  of  1 82 1  broke  down, 
he  was  already  thinking  of  his  country's  future.  He  first  tried 
to  form  a  literary  nationalist  party,  distinct  from  the  conservative 
classicists  and  the  moderate  romantic  school.  He  then  perceived 
the  necessity  for  direct  action,  and  joined  the  Carbonari,  whom, 
however,  he  describes  as  Macchiavellian,  materialist,  and  relying 
on  the  French  initiative.  Having  himself  suffered  imprison- 
ment, he  aspired  to  point  out  the  true  way  of  revolution.  In 
1831-32,  he  organised  '  La  Giovine  Italia '  ('  Young  Italy '),  from 
Marseille  ;  in  1834,  the  Savoy  Expedition  ;  in  1835,  along  with 
the  Polish  refugees,  the  '  Association  of  Young  Europe.'  After 
expulsion  successively  from  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland,  he 
came  in  1837  to  England,  where  he  remained  constantly  'con- 
spiring' till  1848.  In  February  1849  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Tuscan  Provisional  Government,  and,  on  29th  March 
1849,  one  of  the  Triumvirs  of  Rome.  Compelled  by  the  French 
occupation  to  return  to  England,  he  was  nevertheless  the  soul 
of  the  risings  in  Milan  and  Piedmont  of  1853  and  1857,  and  of 
the  Sicilian  Expedition  of  i860.  He  died  in  lonely  and  unsus- 
pected privacy  at  Pisa,  nth  March  1 87 1.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  his  idealistic  republicanism  was  a  permanent 
embarrassment,  found  it  possible  when  he  passed  away  to  express 
its  sense  of  his  noble  service  to  the  nation  by  honouring  his 
remains  with  a  public  funeral. 

The  principles  of  M.'s  life  are  well  stated  in  the  statutes 
of  La  Giovine  Italia  (vol.  i.  of  his  collected  works,  1864-70, 
Lond.),  and  in  his  writings  in  the  journal  of  that  society ; 
and  his  political  mission  is  described  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Carlo  Alberto,  the  quondam  Carbonaro,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Piedmont  in  1831.  M.  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  he  based  not  on  the  iSth  c. 
conception  of  liberty  or  rights,  but  on  that  of  positive  religious 
duty.  He  also  asserted  the  unity  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
foretold  their  great  destiny,  not  only  in  elevating  themselves,  but 
in  contributing  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe.  Hence,  every 
attempt  at  resurrection  must  aim,  not  at  municipal  or  local,  but 
at  national  independence.  To  educate  the  whole  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  future  and  in  the  necessity  of  their  acting  for 
themselves  against  Austria  and  the  Bourbon  Houses,  and  even 
against  partial  monarchy  on  moderate  principles,  was  the  object 
of  M.'s  liteBary  existence.  He  even  drew  up  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  guerilla  warfare.  Among  his  leading  books  may  be 
mentioned  the  A/ostolato  Popolare,  and  his  Royalty  and  Rcpnb- 
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licanism  in  Italy.  He  also  wrote  on  general  subjects  for  the 
London  press — e.g.,  his  paper  on  Carlyle  in  the  W(stminster 
Review.  M.  was  the  object  of  passionate  affection,  not  only  to 
his  Italian  fellow-workers,  but  also  to  politicians  of  the  advanced 
school  all  over  Europe.  Still  more  may  be  said  with  truth. 
Every  lover  of  freedom,  progress,  and  purity  profoundly  honoured 
one  in  whose  character  the  tenderest  humanity  was  combined 
with  the  most  devoted  patriotism  ;  who  adorned  a  great  political 
creed  with  the  blended  virtues  of  the  martyr  and  the  saint.  See 
a  Memoir  by  E.  A.  V.  (Lond.  1875). 

Mead,  or  Metheglin  (Ir.  Gael.  Mtadth,  Sansk.  Madhu, 
'  honey '),  a  spirituous  liquor  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of 
honey.  Among  Celtic  races  in  early  times  the  liquor  occupied 
a  prominent  place,  and  the  term  honey-moon  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  ancient  Teutonic  custom  of  using  the  beverage 
freely  for  thirty  days  after  marriage. 

Mead'ow  Grass,  as  the  book-name  of  a  genus,  is  restricted 
to  Poa  (Gr.  '  fodder  '),  two  species  of  which,  namely,  P.  pratensxs 
and  P.  trivialis — the  smooth-stalked  and  the  rough-stalked  M. 
G. — are  valuable  constituents  of  meadow  herbage  ;  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  first  having  a  creeping  root  stock.  Even 
after  the  separation  from  the  genus  of  Glyceria,  &c.  (see  Manna 
Grass),  it  numbers  about  100  known  species,  chiefly  spread 
through  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the  world,  from  the  sea 
level  to  very  great  altitudes.  One  species  named  P.  annua 
may  be  said  to  be  cosmopolitan.  As  far  as  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  commonest  plant  of  the  flora,  being  found  in  all 
waste  places  where  a  plant  can  grow,  even  in  the  busy  streets  of 
London,  and  rising  to  3200  feet  in  the  Highlands.  The  Alpine 
species  of  the  genus  are  botanically  very  interesting.  P.  Abyssi- 
nica,  the  teff  of  Abyssinia,  has  a  grain  that  is  made  into  bread  of 
an  agreeable  acidulous  taste.  Several  species  are  valuable  as 
forming  a  good  pasturage  in  moist  saline  soils,  such  as  coast 
marshes,  and  P.  maritima,  besides  this  quality,  helps  by  its 
creeping  roots  to  bind  the  loose  soil. 

Meadow  Saflfron.    See  Colchicum. 

Meal  (Ger.  mehl,  Goth,  malan,  '  to  grind '),  is  the  coarsely 
ground  or  large-grained  flour  of  any  of  the  cereal  seeds,  or  of 
other  farinaceous  products  employed  as  food.  From  the  impor- 
tant position  the  substance  holds  in  human  dietary,  the  term  M. 
has  come  to  indicate  the  entire  fare  of  civilised  man,  whose 
periodical  diets  are  called  meals. 

Meal  Worm,  the  larva  or  grub  of  a  beetle,  the  Tenebrio 
motitor,  which  lives  among  corn,  meal,  flour,  and  like 
substances.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently found  among  ship- 
biscuits  which  have  been 
packed  in  casks.  The  M. 
W.  is  about  an  inch  long. 
The  body  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  of  .  cylindrical 
shape.  The  body  of  the 
perfect  beetle  is  long  and 
ovate,  the  legs  are  slender, 
and  the  tibije  or  shins  are 
spurred.  An  allied  species 
is  T.  obscurus,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  imported  into 
England  in  American  flour. 
Meal  Worms  are  kept  by  biid-dealers,  and  sold  as  food  for  cana- 
ries and  other  caged  birds. 

Mealy  Bug,  the  name  given  to  the  Coccus  adcnidum,  a 
species  of  Coccidce  or  Hemipterous  insects,  and  a  near  ally  of  the 
Cochineal  insect  (q.  v.)  (C  cacti).  It  is  found  in  hothouses, 
and  feeds  on  pine  apples  and  other  fruits.  Its  colour  is  red,  and 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  powder  or  dust,  the  presence  of  which 
has  given  origin  to  the  name. 

Mean,  in  Mathematics,  is  the  name  given  to  a  number, 
which  is  intermediate  in  value  to  two  given  numbers,  and  which 
is  obtained  from  these  numbers  according  to  a  certain  rule.  If 
three  numbers  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  centre  one  is 
the  arithmetic  M.  of  the  other  two ;  if  they  are  in  geometrical 
progression,  the  centre  one  is  the  geometric  M.  ;  and  if  they  are 
in  harmonical  progression,  the  centre  one  is  the  harmonic  M. 
M.  when  used  alone,  always  signifies  the  arithmetic  M. 
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Meams.    See  Kincardineshire. 

Mea'sles  (known  also  as  Rubeola  and  Morbilli),  is  an  erup- 
tive fever  of  the  exanthematous  group  of  zymotic  diseases,  most 
probably  depending  upon  the  development,  within  the  body,  of 
a  specific  contagium  vivunt.  The  origin  of  M.  is  unknown,  and 
the  specific  contagium  has  never  been  known  to  be  spontaneously 
developed,  but  has  always  been  communicated  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  subject.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  M.  are  lassitude  and  shivering,  followed 
by  heat  of  skin,  rapid  pulse,  thirst,  and  general  febrile  symptoms, 
resembling  those  of  catarrh,  or  severe  cold  in  the  head.  There 
is  usually  an  affection  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  mani- 
fested by  sliglit  sore  throat,  dry  cough,  and  a  sensation  of  tight- 
ness of  the  chest,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  febrile  symptoms 
the  characteristic  rash  appears.  The  rash  never  appears  until 
a  week  after  infection  ;  it  is  often  deferred  until  a  fortnight  ; 
but  the  usual  interval  is  ten  or  twelve  days.  M.  has  been 
inoculated,  and  then  the  interval  between  inoculation  and  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  was  seven  days.  The  initial  processes 
of  the  disease  occupy  six  days,  of  which  the  last  four  constitute 
the  well-known  catarrhal  stage  ;  so  that  there  are  but  three  days 
of  incubation,  even  if  we  include  the  initial  fever  which  ter- 
minates the  incubation  stage.  This  period  of  incubation  is  pro- 
longed for  a  day  or  two  when  the  disease  is  taken  by  infection. 
The  longest  interval  between  exposure  to  infection  and  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  is  eigliteen  days.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  primary  fever  the  first  crop  of  the  eruption  appears 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  consisting  of  minute 
red  papute,  which  coalesce  into  crescentic  patches.  On  the 
following  day  the  second  crop  covers  the  trunk  ;  and,  on  the 
third  day,  another  crop  appears  on  the  lower  extremities.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  eruption  begins  to  decline  on  the  face  ;  on 
the  fifth,  on  the  trunk  ;  on  the  sixth,  on  the  lower  extremities, 
and  then  terminates  by  resolution  and  a  furfuraceous  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle  generally.  The  febrile  symptoms  attain 
their  maximum  intensity  about  the  fifth  day  ;  and,  after  con- 
tinuing about  twenty-four  hours,  rapidly  decline,  the  normal 
temperature  being  reached  on  the  second  day  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  efTervesence.  In  very  severe  cases  the  decrease  in 
•  temperature  may  be  prolonged.  Two  varieties  of  M.  are  des- 
cribed, viz.,  Morbilli  mitiores,  and  Morbilli  graviores,  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  latter  form  being  that  the  eruption  becomes 
suddenly  black,  or  of  a  dark  purple  with  a  mixture  of  yellow. 
M.  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  from  Scarlet  Fever  or 
Scarlatina  (q.  v.).  In  M.  the  rash  appears  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  after  exposure  ;  in  scarlatina,  from  two  to  ten.  In  M.  it 
appears  generally  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  fever ;  in  scarlatina, 
on  the  second.  In  M.  tlie  rash  resembles  flea-bites,  is  of  a 
pinkish  red  or  raspberry  hue,  coalescing  in  ciescentic  patches, 
and  extending  in  successive  crops  ;  in  scarlatina,  the  patches  are 
large,  universally  diffused,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  In 
M.  coryza  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  tonsils  are  but  little 
aflfected  ;  while  in  scarlatina,  coryza  is  seldom  present,  and  the 
tonsils  are  almost  always  greatly  enlarged.  In  M.  the  fever 
subsides  on  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  but  in  scarlatina 
it  may  continue  for  weeks,  or  until  the  sore  throat  has  healed. 
In  M.  the  tertiary  symptoms  are  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
pleura,  but  in  scarlatina  they  are  more  usually  inflammation  of 
the  joints  and  serous  membranes  ;  affections  of  the  kidneys  and 
dropsy. 

The  average  mortality  of  M.  is  I  in  15,  and  the  chief  danger 
arises  from  bionchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation.  No  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  of  M.  is  known,  and  the  rule  is  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  so  long  as  the  disease  is  pursuing  its  normal 
course,  and  to  moderate  and  subdue  dangerous  symptoms.  The 
patient  should  be  carefully  protected  from  cold  for  a  week  or 
two  after  desquamation  has  taken  place,  and  the  hot  or  vapour 
bath  should  be  frequently  used.  Anointing  the  body  with  gly- 
cerine and  carbolic  acid,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  imprisoning  and  destroying  the  specific  contagium  of 
the  disease  ;  but  complete  disinfection  under  skilled  supervision 
will  be  necessary  before  the  disease  germs  can  be  eradicated. 

Meas'ure,  in  Music.    See  Time. 

Meath.  (Ir.  Gael,  Midke),  a  county  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Leinster,  is  bounded  N.  by  Monaghan  and  Cavan,  S.  by 
Kildare  and  King's  County,  W.  by  Westmeath,  and  E.  by 


Dublin,  Louth,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  579,861  statute 
acres;  pop.  (1871)  95,558.  It  has  a  coast-lLne  of  only  8  miles, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Boyne,  and  its  affluent  the  Blackwater. 
Part  of  the  E.  margin  of  the  great  Irish  limestone  plain, 
it  has  a  loamy  soil  of  great  fertility,  yielding  good  crops 
of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  potatoes,  turnips,  man- 
gold-wurzel,  &c.  In  1876  there  were  140,714  acres  under 
crops,  395,439  in  grass,  10,568  in  plantation,  and  31,184  in 
bog,  waste,  and  water.  M.  has  (1876)  15,205  horses,  170,349 
cattle,  217,069  sheep,  and  17,085  pigs.  The  towns  are  Trim 
(the  county  town,  pop.  2058),  Cavan,  Kells,  and  the  S.  part  of 
Drogheda.  M.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Anciently 
part  of  an  Irish  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  it  was  overrun  by 
the  Danes  in  the  9th  c. ,  taken  by  Strongbow  about  1171,  and 
granted  by  Henry  11.  to  Hugh  de  Lacy.  The  ancient  royal 
seat  was  the  famous  Temor  or  '  Tara  of  the  kings.'  Among 
the  antiquities  in  which  M.  is  singularly  rich,  the  chief  are  the 
great  rath  at  Tara,  and  the  round  towers  at  Kells  and  Donagh- 
more.  It  has  also  the  ruins  of  some  twelve  castles  and  seventeen 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

Meaux,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  on 
the  river  Marne  and  the  Ourcq  canal,  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Paris 
by  rail.  M.  is  a  well-built  town,  with  fine  promenades,  and  has 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  from  the  12th  c,  and  containing  the 
grave  of  Bossuet  (q.  v.),  who  was  bishop  of  M.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trade  with  Paris  in  corn,  fromages  de  Brie  (3-4 
million  francs  yearly),  and  other  provisions.  The  chief  industries 
are  copper-founding,  distilling,  cotton-spinning,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flour,  pickles,  beer,  and  agricultural  instruments.  M. 
is  the  Roman  Jatinnvi,  chief  town  of  the  Meldi,  and  has  been  a 
bishop's  see  from  375.    Pop.  (1872)  9528. 

Mecc'a,  a  town  of  Arabia,  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of 
Hedjas,  stands  in  a  narrow,  sandy  valley  watered  by  the  Wadi- 
el-Tarafeyn,  249  miles  S.  of  Medina,  and  60  E.  of  the  seaport 
of  Jeddah  (q.  v.).  With  unpaved,  sandy  streets,  M.  is  yet  better 
built,  and  presents  more  of  a  European  aspect,  than  most  Eastern 
cities ;  its  houses  being  of  stone,  three-storied,  and  with  numerous 
windows  looking  on  the  streets.  The  only  open  space  contains 
the  chief  mosque — the  Beitullah  ('house  of  God  '),  or  El-Haravi 
('the  inviolate') — inclosing  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.),  and  with  nine- 
teen gates  and  seven  lofty  minarets.  There  are  no  khans,  no 
bazaars,  only  a  few  residences  of  the  sherif  and  other  magistrates, 
and  a  castle,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  commanding  the 
town,  but  itself  commanded  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The 
manufacture  of  rosaries  is  the  sole  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  subsist  by  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims,  all  Mohammedans 
being  bound  to  visit  M.  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  In  the  hajj 
('pilgrimage')  of  1875,  the  number  of  pilgrims  was  reckoned  at 
140,000,  of  whom  40,000  cnme  by  sea,  the  remainder  by  cara- 
vans across  the  continent.  To  the  falling  off  of  pilgrims  is  due 
the  decrease  in  the  pop.  of  M. — from  100,000  to  45,000,  accord- 
ing to  Burton.  The  history  of  M.  (the  Macoraba  of  Ptolemy) 
begins  with  Mohammed  (q.  v.),  who  was  born  there  (571),  and 
whose  successors  the  califs  retained  it  in  their  power  until  the 
fall  of  Bagdad  (1238).  Later  the  sultans  of  Turkey  assumed  the 
title  'Protector  of  the  holy  cities  M.  and  Medina,' and  nomi- 
nated the  grand  sherifs.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabis 
(q.  V.)  in  1803,  was  held  by  the  Egyptian  pashas  (1818-41),  and 
reverted  to  Turkey,  along  with  Hedjas,  in  1867.  See  Burton, 
Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccak  (Lond.  1856);  and  H. 
von  Maltzan,  Meine  Wallfahrt  nach  Mekka  (Leips.  1863). 

Mechanics  is  strictly  that  branch  of  applied  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  machines.  In  this  sense  it  was 
understood  by  Newton,  but  since  his  time  the  term  has  been 
veiy  generally  applied  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of 
mathematical  physics  or  dynamics.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  restrict  M.  to  its  first  signification.  The  simple 
machines,  such  as  the  lever,  wedge,  inclined  plane,  &c.,  were 
known  in  their  applications  to  the  ancients;  but  the  first  attempt 
to  explain  the  principles  of  their  action,  and  so  establish  the 
science  of  M.,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Archimedes  in  his 
treatise  De  ALquiponderanlibiis.  The  publication  of  Galileo's 
Delia  Scienza  Mechanica  (1592),  in  which  the  lever,  inclined 
plane,  and  screw  are  fully  explained,  gave  the  science  a  powerful 
impulse  ;  and  after  this  the  progress  of  M.  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
progress  of  the  much  wider  and  embracing  science  of  Dynamics 
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(q.  v.).  Machinery  bears  to  M.  the  same  position  which  Kine- 
matics (q.  V.)  does  to  dynamics,  and  is  therefore  a  special  part 
of  kinematics  just  as  M.  is  a  special  branch  of  dynamics.  (See 
Machines.)  Most  of  the  English  text-books  upon  M.  really 
treat  of  dynamics— the  name  which  formerly  meant  what  M. 
here  means,  being  Applied  M.  The  most  complete  book  on  the 
subject  is  Rankine's  Applied  M. 

Mechlin  (Ger.  Mecheln,  Fr.  Malines),  a  city  of  Belgium,  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle,  a  navigable  affluent  of  the 
Scheldt,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp,  and  15  N.E.  of  Brussels  by 
rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  cardinal-archbishop,  primate  of  Bel- 
gium, and  has  a  cathedral  of  St.  Romuald,  founded  in  the  I2th  c, 
covering  an  area  of  2  acres,  and  surmounted  by  an  incomplete 
tower  345  feet  high  ;  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  grand  modern 
edifice  ;  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  Our  Lady,  enriched  v/ith 
pictures  by  Rubens  ;  the  town-hall,  called  the  Beyard,  built  in 
the  15th  c.  ;  and  a  monument  to  Margaret  of  Austria  (1849). 
One  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Europe  in  the  14th  c, 
M.  has  now  lost  all  its  commercial  importance,  retaining  only 
some  of  the  manufacture  of  '  M.  lace '  for  which  it  has  been 
long  famous.    Pop.  (1875)  39)377- 

Mecklenburg,  the  name  of  two  grand-duchies  to  the  N. 
of  Prussia,  forming  states  of  the  German  Empire. — (l)  M.- 
Schwerin,  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Baltic,  S.  by  Brandenburg  and  Hanover,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  Elbe,  E.  by  Pomerania  and  M.-Strelitz,  and 
W.  by  Lauenburg  and  Ratzeburg.  Area,  5135  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1875)  553,734-  Forming  part  of  the  N.  German  plain,  and 
watered  by  the  Warnow  and  Recknitz,  it  is  to  the  extent  of  70 
per  cent,  arable,  II  forest  land,  and  9  pasture,  the  E.  half  being 
especially  productive  of  rye,  wheat,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  the  soil  is  partly  sandy,  partly  marshy, 
while  inland  the  country  is  dotted  with  numerous  lakes,  of 
which  the  largest  are  Muritz  and  Schwerin.  There  is  much 
rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  (the  latter  being  of  superior  value), 
and  extensive  industries  in  fishing  and  shipbuilding.  In  1868 
M.-S.  joined  the  Zollverein,  and  in  1875  had  a  merchant  service 
of  426  vessels  (113,656  tons).  Schwerin  is  the  capital,  and 
the  ports  are  Rostock  and  Wismar.  Emigration  is  diminishing 
the  population  (1849-64  by  93,000  men).  Some  of  the  noble 
families  trace  their  descent  from  the  Wendish  invaders,  who 
conquered  the  land  about  the  time  of  the  movement  southwards 
of  the  Germanic  peoples.  The  Grand-ducal*house  is  the  only 
reigning  Slavic  family  in  Europe,  and  in  their  full  title  the 
grand-dukes  style  themselves  '  Princes  of  the  Wends.'  The  two 
duchies  hold  diets  of  their  'estates'  in  common  (since  1755), 
meeting  once  a  year  at  Malchin  and  Sternberg  alternately. 
The  membership  consists  of  622  proprietors  of  Ritter- 
gi.iter  ('Knights'  estates'),  of  whom  about  one-fourth  only 
exercise  their  privileges,  and  40  delegates  of  towns.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  including  the  entire  peasant  class,  are 
without  any  political  rights.  In  1876-77  the  ordinary  budget 
was  ^^102,458,  and  the  public  debt,  ^^1,573,345,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  raised  for  the  construction  of  railways.  The 
army  of  the  two  duchies  belongs  to  the  17th  division  and  the 
9th  army  corps,  and  comprises  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  of  dragoons,  one  battalion  of  jagers,  and  four  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  there 
being  only  1195  Roman  Catholics  and  3065  Jews.  M. -Schwerin 
has  two  votes  in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  six 
representatives  in  the  diet. — (2)  M.-Strelitz  consists  of  two 
separate  parts,  the  duchy  proper  on  the  E.  side  of  M. -Schwerin 
(area  940  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  79,330)  and  the  principality  of  Ratze- 
burg, lying  between  M. -Schwerin  on  the  E.,  and  Lauenburg 
and  Lubeck  on  the  W.,  and  touching  the  Trave,  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic.  Total  area  II31  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1875)  95,673.  The 
country  and  products  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  larger  duchy, 
with  which  it  has  a  joint  representative  chamber.  The  chief 
town  is  New-Strelitz. 

History. — The  territory  was  originally  inhabited  by  Germanic 
tribes,  and  later  by  Wendish  Slavs  of  the  Obotrite  stock,  who 
were  subdued  and  Christianised  about  1 160  by  Heinrich, 
Duke  of  Saxony.  The  country  was  named  Mikilinborg,  from 
the  seat  (still  a  village  near  Wismar)  of  the  Slavic  prince 
Niklot,  who  was  slain  by  Heinrich,  but  whose  grandson, 
Heinrich  Borwin,  having  married  Heinrich's  daughter,  eagerly 
set  himself  to  Germanise  the  country.  M.  was  made  a 
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duchy  of  the  empire  in  1348,  and  divided  into  the  two  lines  of 
M.-Schvverin  and  M.-Giistrow  in  161 1.  Adolf  Friedrich  I.,  of 
the  former  line,  and  Johann  Albrecht  of  the  latter,  were  pro- 
scribed (1627)  on  account  of  their  alliance  with  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  cause  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Wallenstein  held  M.  as  a  fief  till  1632,  when  the 
banished  dukes  were  restored  by  the  help  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
The  many  branches  into  which  the  ducal  line  subsequently  split 
were  reduced  to  the  two  still  existing  by  the  Imperial  commis- 
sion of  1 701.  See  the  histories  of  Liitzow  (3  vols.  1827-35), 
Boll  (2  vols.  1855-56),  and  Raabe  (2d  ed.  3  vols.  Wism.  1863). 

Med'aL    See  Numismatics. 

Medallion  (Fr.  medaillon),  a  bas-relief  of  a  head  or  figure 
on  a  panel  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape.  In  numismatics  the 
M.  is  the  largest  known  Roman  coin,  in  gold  or  silver,  struck 
during  the  empire,  either  for  circulation  or  to  commemorate 
persons  or  events. 

Mede'a,  the  famous  sorceress  of  Greek  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Colchian  King  .^Eetes,  and  either  the  Oceanid 
Idyia  or  Hecate,  daughter  of  Perses.  When  Jason  came  from 
Thessaly  with  the  Argonauts  (q.  v.)  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece, 
M.,  whose  love  he  had  gained,  lulled  the  watching  dragon,  and 
enabled  him  to  seize  the  prize,  after  which  they  left  Cf^lchis 
together.  At  lolcos,  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  Jason,  she 
induced  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  dismember  their  father's  body 
and  boil  it  in  a  cauldron,  assuring  them  that  thereby  they 
should  renew  his  youth.  After  this  M.  and  Jason  fled  to  Argos, 
where  the  latter  fell  in  love  with  the  king's  daughter,  Glauke, 
but  M.  contrived  her  death  by  a  poisoned  robe.  At  last  she 
killed  her  own  children  by  Jason,  and  went  to  Athens,  whence 
she  was  forced  to  flee  for  plotting  against  the  life  of  Theseus, 
but  proceeded  to  Aria,  ever  afterwards  called  Media.  Her  story 
was  the  subject  of  tragedies  by  Euripides,  Seneca,  Comeille,  &c. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  M.  on  the  solar  hypothesis, 
see  Cox's  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations. 

Medell'in,  capital  of  Antioquia,  Colombia,  S.  America,  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Cordilleras,  5030  feet  above 
the  sea,  has  a  large  transit  trade  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
emeralds,  &c.  In  1875  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  despatched 
from  M.  amounted  to  2,403,241  dollars,  of  which  1,768,363^ 
dollars  went  to  England.  A  railway  is  projected  from  the  river 
Magdalena  to  M.,  a  distance  of  133  miles.    Pop.  13,700. 

Me'dia  (mada  =  'land'  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions),  a  terri- 
tory of  ancient  Asia,  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Caspian,  E. 
and  S.E.  by  the  desert  of  Iram,  S.  by  Persia,  W.  by  Assyria, 
and  N.W.  by  Armenia.  It  was  550  miles  long  by  300  broad, 
had  an  area  of  about  150,000  sq.  miles,  and  comprised  the 
modern  province  of  Irak-Ajami,  with  parts  of  Kurdistan,  Luris- 
tan,  Azerbijan,  and  Ghilan.  Ecbatana  (q.  v.)  was  the  capital 
c[  this  district.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  Turanians,  who 
were  conquered  at  an  early  date  by  an  Aryan  race  (the  Madai 
of  Gen.  X.  2),  entering  from  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  The  dialect 
of  these  Medes  was  a  cognate  of  Zend,  their  religion  a  simple 
form  of  Zoroastrianism.  They  seem  to  have  been  masters  of 
Babylon  (2458-2234  B.C.),  and  afterwards  to  have  warred  with 
and  been  partially  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  the  first  mention 
of  them  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  occurring  about  880  B.C. 
In  the  7th  c,  on  the  fall  of  Assyria  (q.  v.),  they  founded,  under 
Cyaxares,  a  mighty  empire,  embracing  all  Persia,  Assyria,  Ar- 
menia, and  Cappadocia,  with  a  total  area  of  600,000  sq.  miles. 
But  this  monarchy  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  vast.  Cyaxares' 
successor,  Astyages,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Cyrus 
(q.  V.)  in  558,  and  henceforth  M.  became  absorbed  in  Persia, 
in  spite  of  two  attempted  revolts.  See  Rawlinson's  History  of 
Herodotus  (vol.  i.  pp.  401-422),  and  Grote's  History  of  Greece 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  301-312). 

Media'tor  is  one  who  reconciles  persons  who  are  at  variance. 
Among  thejews  the  recognised  M.  between  God  and  the  people 
was  the  priest,  who  made  an  at-one-m.m\.  for  them.  This  sacri- 
ficial language  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ,  who 
is  the  high-priest  and  M.  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  makes  an 
Atonement  (q.  v.)  for  the  people.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  functions  of  a  M.  also  belong  to  priests,  who  alone 
can  administer  the  sacraments,  offer  sacrifices,  and  grant  absolu- 
tion, to  saints  (especially  the  Virgin  Mary),  on  account  of  their 
superabundant  merit,  and  to  angels. 
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Med  ical  Depart'ment  of  the  Army.  The  M.  D.  of  the 

A.  is,  next  to  the  commissariat,  the  most  important  of  the  non- 
combatant  sections  of  the  army,  the  duties  of  its  officers  being 
the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  their  efficient  treat- 
ment during  sickness,  and  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  wounded 
in  time  of  war.  In  the  British  army  every  battalion,  when  in 
the  temperate  zone,  has  a  surgeon  and  an  assistant-surgeon  ; 
and  when  in  India  or  the  tropics  an  assistant-surgeon  is  added. 
According  to  official  documents,  the  army  has  one  surgeon  for 
every  202  men,  while  the  civil  population  has  only  one  for  every 
1276  inhabitants.  The  M.  D.  of  the  A.  is  presided  over  by  the 
director-general,  who  is  a  member  of  the  War  Office  ;  a  deputy 
surgeon-general  of  the  sanitary  branch,  a  deputy  surgeon-general 
of  the  statistical  branch,  a  surgeon-genei  al  of  the  medical  branch, 
four  surgeons-major,  and  a  senior  cleik.  The  different  grades 
are  surgeon,  surgeon-major,  deputy  surgeon-general,  and  sur- 
geon-general. Candidates  for  admission  to  the  service  must  be 
not  under  twenty-one  nor  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;  a 
board  of  medical  officers  must  determine  as  to  physical  fitness, 
and  they  must  be  registered  practitioners,  possessed  of  two 
diplomas  or  licences,  one  to  practise  medicine  and  the  other 
surgery  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  After  passing  a  profes- 
sional examination  by  the  examining  board,  they  are  required  to 
attend  a  course  of  practical  instruction  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley  on  (i)  hygiene,  (2)  clinical  and  military  medi- 
cine, (3)  clinical  and  military  surgery,  and  (4)  pathology  of  dis- 
eases and  injuries  incident  to  military  service.  After  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  these  subjects  the  candidate  is  eligible  for 
a  commission  as  surgeon.  By  a  Royal  Warrant,  of  28th  April 
1876,  respecting  medical  officers  in  the  army,  a  complete  revolu- 
tion has  been  effected,  and  a  short-service  system  introduced. 
It  provides,  inter  alia,  as  follows  : — On  the  completion  of  ten 
years'  commissioned  service,  unless  the  surgeon  be  specially 
selected  for  further  employment  in  the  A.  M.  D. ;  or  if  he  be 
unwilling  to  continue  to  serve  therein,  his  services  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  all 
pension  or  retirement,  pensions  for  wounds  excepted,  the  sum 
of  ;^looo.  Every  year  the  commander-in-chief,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director-general  of  the  A.  M.  D.,  may  select, 
with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  number  of  surgeons, 
not  exceeding  six,  who  shall  be  retained  in  the  service,  and  shall 
be  promoted  after  twelve  years'  service  on  full  pay  to  the  rank 
of  surgeon-major.  All  promotion  from  the  rank  of  surgeon- 
major  to  that  of  deputy  surgeon-general  shall  be  given  for  ability 
and  merit  upon  the  selection  of  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  grounds  of  such 
selection  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  recorded  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  full  p.iy  per  diem  of  a  surgeon,  on  appointment,  is 
13s.  8Jd. ;  and,  after  ten  years'  service,  17s.  6d. ;  of  surgeon- 
major,  according  to  length  of  service,  from  £\  to  £\,  5s.  ;  of 
deputy  surgeon-general,  from  £\,  los.  to  £\,  17s.  ;  and  of 
surgeon-general,  from  £7,  to  £2,  los.  The  non-effective  pay 
of  the  above-named  officers,  is,  respectively  los. ;  from  lis. 
to  £'^  ;  from  £\,  is.  to  £\,  5s.  6d.  ;  and  from  £\,  los.  to 
£\f  17s.  6d.  A  medical  officer  retiring  after  full-pay  service 
of  twenty-five  years  and  upwards  may,  if  recommended  for  the 
same  by  the  head  of  his  department,  receive  a  step  of  honorary 
rank,  but  without  any  consequent  increase  of  pay.  Medical 
officers  shall  have  a  right  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  twenty 
years'  service  ;  medical  officers  of  the  rank  of  surgeon-major,  or 
surgeon,  shall  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  and  all  surgeons-general,  and  deputy  surgeons-general,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years.  Good-service  pensions  are  awarded  to 
the  most  meritorious  officers,  and  six  of  the  most  meritorious 
officers  of  the  A.  M.  D.  are  selected  as  honorary  physicians,  and 
six  as  honorary  surgeons  to  the  Queen. 

Medical  Department  of  the  Navy.   The  M.  D.  of  the 

N.  is  presided  over  by  the  director-general  and  the  medical 
officer  at  the  Admiralty.  The  various  grades  in  the  service  are 
surgeon,  staff-surgeon,  fleet-surgeon,  deputy  inspector-gene- 
ral of  hospitals  and  fleets,  and  inspector-general  of  hospitals 
and  fleets.  The  regulations  for  obtaining  a  commission  in  the 
M.  D.  of  the  N.  are  similar  to  those  for  the  army.  After  com- 
pleting three  years'  full-pay  service,  surgeons  are  allowed  to  be 
examined  for  the  rank  of  staff-surgeon,  but  no  surgeon  can  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  staff-surgeon  until  he  shall  have  served 
five  years,  two  of  which  must  have  been  in  a  ship  actually 


employed  at  sea.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  fleet-surgeon 
is  open  to  officers  for  distinguished  or  special  service,  although 
twenty  years  on  full  pay  may  not  have  been  completed  ;  such 
fleet-surgeons  have  1 6s.  a  day  half-pay.  Fleet-surgeons  rank 
with  commanders,  according  to  date  of  commission,  and  they 
are  appointed  to  the  flag-ships  of  commanders-i:r-chief  on 
foreign  service.  The  full  pay  per  diem  of  a  surgeon  is,  accor- 
ding to  length  of  service,  from  lis.  to  17s.  ;  of  a  staff-surgeon, 
i8s.  to  £\,  2s.  ;  of  a  fleet-surgeon,  from  £\,  3s.  to  £\,  los. ; 
of  a  deputy  inspector-general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  £\,  us. 
to  £'^1  l8s.  ;  of  inspector-general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  from 
£2,  Ss.  to  £2,  I  OS.  The  half-pay  of  the  above-named  officers 
respectively  is  from  6s.  to  lis.,  from  lis.  to  14s.,  from  l6s.  to 
l8s.  6d.,  from  is.  to  £1,  Js.,  from  ^l,  us.  to  £1,  iSs. 
Retirement  is  provided  for,  according  to  age  and  service,  under 
special  regulations. 

Medical  Practi'tioners.  Qualified  M.  P.  are  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  such  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  £2  in  respect  of 
qualifications  obtained  before  January  I,  1859,  and  of  £^  in 
respect  of  qualifications  obtained  since  that  date.  Every  person 
possessing  one  or  more  of  the  following  qualifications  is  entitled 
to  be  registered  :  Fellow,  Member,  Licentiate,  or  Extra- Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  Ireland  ;  Fellow,  or  Member,  or  Licentiate  in 
Midwifery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ;  Fellow 
or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  ;  Licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  London,  and  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
Dublin  ;  Doctor,  or  Bachelor,  or  Licentiate  of  Medicine  of  any 
university  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Licentiate  in  Surgery  of  any 
university  in  Ireland  ;  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  doctorate  granted 
prior  to  2d  August  185S  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  university  or  col- 
lege, practising  as  a  physician  in  the  United  Kingdom  before 
1st  October  1858,  who  has  taken  such  degree  after  regular 
examination.  Persons  who  were  practising  medicine  prior  to 
1815,  and  those  who  held  appointments  as  surgeons  or  assistant- 
surgeons  in  the  army,  navy,  militia,  or  East  India  Company 
prior  to  1858,  and  persons  practising  on  foreign  or  colonial 
diplomas  or  degrees  prior  to  1858,  if  such  have  been  obtained 
after  regular  examination,  are  entitled  to  be  ret^istered.  Regis- 
tration is  not  compulsory,  but  unregistered  M.  P.  cannot  recover 
charges  for  professional  services  or  medicines  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  nor  can  they  hold  any  appointment  in  the  military  or  naval 
service,  or  in  the  mercantile  marine  ;  nor  can  they  hold  any 
public  medical  appointment,  nor  a  medical  appointment  in  any 
institution  not  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  nor 
can  they  sign  any  medical  certificate  required  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  names  of  M.  P.  may  be  removed  from  the 
registration  roll  on  account  of  unprofessional  conduct,  and  M.  P. 
are  liable  to  prosecution  for  negligence  and  malpraxis.  The 
principal  appointments  held  by  registered  M.  P.  are  as  follows  : 
surgeons  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Indian  army,  and  in 
passenger  and  merchant  ships  ;  medical  inspectors  of  merchant 
and  passenger  ships,  and  of  seameir  ;  prison  and  factory  surgeons  ; 
medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  medical  visitors 
of  lunatics  ;  medical  officers  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
and  in  parishes  and  unions ;  public  vaccinators  ;  vaccination 
officers  ;  analysts  under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts  ;  medical 
officers  of  health,  &c.,  &c.  The  principal  statutes  affecting 
M.  P.  are — The  Medical  Act,  1858,  amended  i860,  1S73,  ^^d 
1876  ;  Incorporation  of  the  General  Council,  1862  ;  Amendment 
of  Medical  Acts  so  far  as  relates  to  London  University,  1873  ; 
Colonial  Practitioners,  1868;  The  Apothecaries  Act,  1815, 
amended  1874;  the  Practice  of  Anatomy,  1832,  amended  1871  ; 
Vaccination,  1867,  amended  1871  and  1874  ;  Medical  Witnesses 
at  Coroners'  Inquests,  1836,  amended  1837  ;  The  Sale  of  Poi- 
sons, 1868,  amended  1869  ;  The  Sale  of  Arsenic,  1851  ;  The 
Sale  of  Poisons  in  Ireland,  1870;  Lunacy  Acts  1838,  1840, 
1845,  1853,  1855,  i860,  1862  ;  The  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
1866  and  1869  ;  Surgeons  in  Passengers  Ships,  1855  ;  Surgeons 
in  Merchant  Ships,  1854  and  1867  ;  Prison  Surgeons,  1865  ; 
Factory  Surgeons,  1844  ;  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  1836 
and  1874  ;  Public  Health  in  England,  1875  ;  Public  Health  in 
Scotland,  1867;  Public  Health  in  Ireland,  1874;  Adulteration 
of  Food,  Drugs,  &c..  Acts,  i860  and  1872  ;  Local  Government 
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Board  Act,  1S71  ;  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland)  Act, 
1872;  Act  to  Remove  Restrictions  on  Granting  Qualifications 
for  Registration  on  the  Ground  of  Sex,  1876;  The  Medical 
Practitioners  Act,  1876;  The  Vivisection  Act,  1876. 

Medical  School,  Netley.  The  military  M.  S.  at  N.  is 
attaclied  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  which  is  the  great  in- 
valid depot  for  the  whole  army.  The  director-general  of  the 
army  medical  department  is  president  of  the  senate,  the  other 
members  of  the  senate  being  the  physician  to  the  council  of 
India,  the  director-general  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
navy,  the  professors  of  tlie  army  medical  school,  and  the 
principal  medical  officer  at  Netley,  ex  officio.  There  are  four 
professors  and  assistant  professors,  wlio  teach  military  sur- 
gery, military  medicine,  militaiy  liygiene,  naval  hygiene,  and 
patliology,  naval  hygiene  being  taught  by  an  additional  assis- 
tant professor.  Successful  competitors  for  appointments  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  Indian  medical  services  are  required  to  attend, 
subsequently,  at  Netley  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
duties  they  will  have  to  perform  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
course  lasts  four  months,  after  wliich  an  examination  is  held  to 
ascertain  the  progress  made  by  each  candidate.  The  candidates 
also  attend  the  wards  of  the  liospilal  to  study  the  diseases  of  tlie 
invalids,  the  system  of  recruiiing,  and  the  modes  of  keeping  the 
army  medical  returns  and  records.  During  his  service  at  Net- 
ley  each  candidate  receives  an  allowance  of  5s.  per  diem,  and 
2s.  per  diem  for  lodging  money,  if  quarters  are  not  found  him. 
He  wears  uniform,  attends  tlie  medical  staff  mess,  and  is  under 
the  usual  military  discipline.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
the  candidate,  if  he  passes  the  examination  satisfactorily,  is 
eligible  for  a  cominission  as  surgeon. 

Me'dici  (pron.  Midichi;  Fr.  Medicis),  an  Italian  family  that 
first  gained  distinction  in  the  14th  c,  when  Giovanni  de  M. 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  Walter  of  Brienne,  Dnke  of  Milan, 
especially  by  capturing  the  fort  of  Scarperia.  His  descendants 
Alamanno,  Salvestro — one  of  tlie  best  magistrates  Florence  ever 
had — and  Veri  de  M.,  added  lustre  to  the  name  ;  but  the  family 
star  seemed  on  the  wane  when  Antonio  was  executed  in  1397. 
Giovanni  de  M.,  however,  a  rich  merchant  belonging  to  a  humble 
branch  of  the  family,  restored  its  fortunes,  and  dying  in 
1429  left  two  sons,  Cosino  and  Lorenzo,  the  former  of  whom, 
while  continuing  his  father's  business  as  banker  and  merchant, 
mainly  directed  his  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  supreme  power 
in  Florence.  Concealing  a  great  ambition  belrind  careless 
luxury  and  munificence,  twice  exiling  himself  that  the  Floren- 
tines might  find  how  necessary  he  was  to  them,  he  finally  estab- 
lislied  himself  as  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  Italy.  He  became 
the  princely  patron  of  science  and  all  liberal  arts.  From  the 
ruins  of  the  falling  Eastern  Empire  his  agents  rescued  priceless 
literary  treasures — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  MSS.,  with  which 
he  formed  the  basis  of  the  Laurentian  Library  ;  the  most  pro- 
minent of  those  engaged  in  reviving  ancient  learning  were  in- 
vited to  live  in  his  palace  ;  when  Constantinople  was  captured 
in  1453  the  wisdom  of  the  East  was  laitl  at  his  feet,  and  his 
school  of  philosophy,  tlie  first  established  in  Europe,  restored  to 
Plato  the  eternity  of  fame  he  had  nearly  lost;  he  raised  art  from 
the  dust  to  a  throne — in  his  day  worked  Masaccio,  the  Piselli, 
the  Lippi,  Binozzo,  Sandro,  Ghirlandaio,  with  younger  and 
greater  men  ;  and  for  him  Donatello — Pygmalion-like  with  his 
Zuccone — wrought  daily  miracles  in  marble,  Branelleschi  reared 
the  Duomo  that  Vasari  feared  would  make  the  heavens  envious, 
and  Gliiberti  cast  the  bronze  doors  in  San  Giovanni  which 
Michael  Angelo  thought  fit  for  the  gates  of  heaven.  With  all 
the  powers  of  gold  he  bought  the  hearts  and  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow-citizens  ;  with  wise  precaution,  moreover,  he  married  his 
children  to  representatives  of  tlie  leading  families  around  him  ; 
and  he  died  with  the  title  of  Pater  Patrias.  The  same  magnifi- 
cent policy  was  pursued  by  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenzo,  who 
succeeded  a  weak  father  in  1467.  His  brother  Giuliano,  at  first 
associated  with  him  in  the  government,  was  assassinated  in  the 
Church  of  the  Reparata,  and  to  show  the  popularity  of  the 
family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  after  this  deed  several 
hotheads  of  the  Pazzi  faction  ran  through  the  streets  crying 
'Liberty  and  the  People,'  the  mob  strung  them  up,  shouting 
Palle,  Palle  {the  Balls,  the  Medici  sign).  Not  without  strife 
with  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  Ludovico  Sforza,  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
and  others,  Lorenzo  yet  devoted  most  of  his  years  to  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  literature.  He  himself  wrote  verses 
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which  Mirandola  declared  better  than  Dante's ;  he  would  read 
Plato  with  his  philosophers  in  the  morning,  and  sing  his  own 
obscene  songs  to  the  same  applauding  philosophers  in  the  even- 
ing. The  classical  taste  made  fashionable  by  Cosmo  had  now 
gone  so  far  that  none  would  write  in  Italian,  or  in  anything  but 
the  best  Latin  or  Greek.  Cardinal  Bembo  writes  to  a  friend 
that  he  had  better  not  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  for  their  barbar- 
ous style  might  corrupt  his  taste.  Lorenzo  effected  some  im- 
provement here.  Still,  however,  he  continued  the  collection  of 
ancient  MSS.,  and  the  value  of  his  services  to  European  litera- 
ture in  this  work  is  beyond  all  computation.  He  collected  art 
antiquities  likewise  with  great  assiduity,  and  set  apart  his  gar- 
dens adjoining  St.  Mark's  for  the  study  of  the  antique.  All  that 
could  please  the  intellect  and  the  senses  was  drawn  to  Florence; 
it  had  become  a  pagan  city  of  delight,  wherein  life  was  a  con- 
tinual carnival.  This  was  the  state  of  matters  amid  which 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  dreaming  liis  dreams  of  beauty,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  imprisoning  his  genius  in  wondrous  gold  cups 
and  boxes,  and  Michael  Angelo  beginning  to  draw  men  as  gods, 
upon  all  which  the  stripling  Macchiavelli  looked  with  the 
glance  of  a  gamester,  and  Savonarola  with  tears  in  liis  eyes. 

Lorenzo  died  April  8th,  1492.  His  son  Giovanni,  made 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  became  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  con- 
tinued the  patron  of  letters  and  art.  Pietro,  who  succeeded 
Lorenzo,  sacrificed  Florence  to  Charles  VIII.  ;  but  Leo  again 
restored  the  family  to  power.  Cosmo,  not  a  direct  descendant 
of  Lorenzo,  became  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  about  1539,  and 
founded  a  short  dynasty,  which  ended  in  1737.  The  policy  of 
the  M.  was  ever  to  indulge  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  and, 
blinding  them  to  national  interests  with  present  pleasures,  to  fix 
firmly  in  their  midst  the  foundations  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
As  princes  they  were  lavish  and  magnificent ;  but  as  men  they 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  unscrupulous,  licentious, 
cruel.  While  their  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  men  were  content  to 
take  splendour  for  worth  ;  but  when  it  sank  it  left  behind  a  night 
of  corruption  and  fear.  See  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  M.  (a 
blindly  partial  panegyric),  and  his  IJfe  of  Leo  X.  ;  Fabroni's 
Magni  Cosivii Medicei  Vita  (Pisa,  1789,  a  careful  work);  Galluzzi's 
Storia  del  Granducato  di  Toscana  sotto  i  Af.  (Flor.  1781). 
For  an  antidote  to  Roscoe  see  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Nepub- 
liques  Ltali^nfies  (Geneva,  1807),  Trollope's  Commonwealth  of 
Florence  (1^  \o\s.  Lond.  1865),  Vcx\&\\%'  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
Italicniu  (Par.  1867) ;  and  Symonds'  Renaissance  in  Italy  (Lond. 
1877). 

Medici'na,  a  thriving  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Bologna, 
28  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Imola,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  an  artesian  well  in  one  of  its  squares.  It  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Claterna,  and  possesses  many  fine  anti- 
quities.   Pop.  (1874)  11,355- 

Medi'cinal  Plants  are  very  numerous,  and  belong  to  the 
most  widely  different  orders  ;  and,  in  some  orders,  particular 
properties  are  prevalent.  Important  properties  are  often 
characteristic  of  a  very  limited  group  of  species,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Cinchonas.  In  almost  every  coimtry,  plants  peculiar  to 
the  district  are  used  by  the  natives  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  value  of  many  having  been  fairly  established  by  long 
experience,  they  have  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  and 
transplanted  for  cultivation.  In  many  cases,  however,  plants 
so  transplanted  have  not  retained  in  full  degree  their  original 
properties,  owing  probably  to  variations  in  climate  and  soil.  The 
parts  endowed  with  the  medicinal  properties  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  powder,  or  the  active  principles  may  be  extracted  by 
infusion  and  decoction,  or  by  the  aid  of  alcohol  or  ether.  The 
more  active  ingredients  may  also  be  separated  in  the  form  of 
alkaloids.  Officinal  M.  P.  are  those  which  have  a  place  accorded 
them  in  pharmacopoeias,  and  in  the  practice  of  educated  medical 
practitioners  ;  but  there  are  many  valuable  plants  which  are  not 
so  classified.  The  cultivation  of  M.  P.  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Mitcham,  near  London ;  and  Cinchona  trees  have 
been  recently  introduced  into  India  and  successfully  cultivated 
there  for  the  production  of  quinine.  See  M.  P.  by  Bentley  and 
Trimen  (Lond.  1877). 

Med'icine  and  Sur  gery,  History  of.   The  early  H.  of 

M.  is  involved  in  obscurity;  but  the  first  systematic  treatises 
appear  to  have  been  compiled  in  China  and  India.  Cholera,  or 
a  disease  resembling  it,  was  described  in  China,  2500  B.C.,  by 
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the  very  name  which  it  now  bears,  viz.,  hwo-luan.  The  sys- 
tematic Hindu  works  on  medicine  appear  to  have  been  com- 
piled and  arranged  before  the  corruption  of  the  primitive  my- 
thology. The  Ayur-veda  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  system 
of  medicine,  but  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  is  not  known. 
It  was  probably  compiled  about  the  period  of  the  Manu  code  of 
laws,  900  B.C.,  but  fragments  only  are  now  procurable.  The 
Cliaraka  is  the  most  ancient  existing  medical  work  of  the 
Hindus,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
who  probably  derived  some  of  his  observations  from  this  source. 
The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  the 
master  and  his  pupils,  and  consists  of  eight  books.  The  Sus- 
ruta,  supposed  to  be  of  later  date,  is  more  systematic  than  the 
Charaka,  and  is  divided  into  six  books,  as  follows  : — (l)  Medical 
doctrine,  (2)  Pathology,  (3)  Anatomy,  (4)  Therapia,  (5)  Doctrine 
of  Antidotes,  and  (6)  The  Supplementary  Section.  Medicine 
was  practised  by  the  Vaisya  caste,  and  it  was  said  that  '  the 
Brahmin  learned  the  medical  Shastres  for  his  own  interest  and 
(Jjaracler ;  the  Kshatrya,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  and  the 
Vaisya,  for  his  subsistence,  as  he  was  alone  allowed  to  receive 
recompense  from  the  sick.' 

It  is  probable  that  medical  science  extended  from  India  to 
Upper  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Lower  Egypt ;  for  the  natives 
of  India  had,  from  time  immemorial,  commercial  relations  with 
ihe  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea  ports.  The  Egyptians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  successfully  cultivated  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, and,  in  practice,  they  divided  it  into  distinct  branches. 
The  writings  of  Moses  show  that  the  Jews  had  paid  considerable 
attention  to  medical  science,  more  especially  the  highest  branch 
of  it,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagious diseases  by  isolation  and  cleanliness.  The  Chinese, 
Hindus,  Egyptians,  and  Jews  paid  great  attention  to  hygiene, 
and  the  Mosaic  code  of  sanitary  laws  is  much  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  any  that  have  since  been  compiled.  Cheiron,  the 
centaur,  a  native  of  Thessaly,  is  fabled  to  liave  introduced  the 
art  of  medicine  among  the  Greeks,  probably  from  Egypt,  and 
to  have  instructed  the  heroes  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Troy  in 
the  art.  ./Esculapius  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cheiron,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  '  the 
blameless  physician,'  who  went  about  Greece  healing  diseases 
and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  After  his  death,  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  liim,  and  temples  were  erected  to  him  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  Two  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  Greeks  to 
the  Trojan  war.  For  several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war, 
medical  practice  was  confined  to  the  Asclepiades  (q.  v.),  the 
reputed  descen_dants  of  .i^isculapius,  and  the  temples  dedicated 
to  him  were  employed,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  schools  of  medi- 
cine. According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  possessed  more 
medical  skill  than  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes.  Pythagoras,  who  lived  600  B.C.,  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  His  pupils, 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  paid  special  attention  to  comparative 
anatomy,  and,  probably,  first  dissected  the  human  subject. 
Their  contemporaiy,  Herodicus,  first  introduced  the  practice  of 
gymnastic  exercises  as  a  part  of  hygiene  and  medical  treatment. 

The  one  who  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  in- 
dividual, either  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  age,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  both  medicine  and  surgery  is  Hippocrates  (q.  v.),  who 
lived  about  400  B.C.  Taking  experience  as  his  guide,  he  care- 
fully observed  nature,  and  after  collecting  facts,  he  sought  to 
deduce  the  general  laws  by  which  these  facts  might  be  explained. 
In  his  writings  we  meet  with  the  first  traces  of  physiological 
science.  His  reputation  principally  rests  upon  the  improvements 
which  he  effected  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  yet  he  was  evi- 
dently skilled  in  the  art  of  surgery.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  bandaging ;  he  used  the  trepan,  and 
also  complicated  machines  in  reducing  dislocations,  and  he 
.  tapped  the  chest  in  cases  of  hydrothorax.  His  sons,  Thessalus 
and  Draco,  and  his  son-in-law  Poly  bins,  were  the  founders  of  the 
medical  sect  or  school  which  was  called  the  Hippocratean  or 
Dogmatic  School. 

The  successors  of  Hippocrates  were,  for  a  long  time,  content 
to  follow  the  course  of  their,  master,  and  to  yield  unqualified 
assent  to  all  his  doctrines.  Dioctes  of  Carystus  obtained  great 
celebrity  for  his  learning  and  skill.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
anatomy ;  the  study  of  the  vascular  system  ;  the  nature  of  the 
respiratory  process,  and  the  appearances  of  the  urine  in  disease. 
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He  also  invented  an  instrument  for  the  extraction  of  darts.  Praxa- 
goras  of  Cos  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  arteries  from  the 
veins,  and  to  recognise  the  state  of  the  pulse  as  an  index  of  the 
condition  of  the  vital  powers.  His  surgical  practice  was  bold 
rather  than  prudent,  as,  in  cases  of  colic,  he  opened  the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  Aristotle  made  great  advances  in  natural  history 
and  anatomy.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  origin  of  all  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  heart,  and  he  gave  the  name  of  aorta  to  the 
largest  artery  in  the  body. 

The  next  important  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M.  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
about  300  B.C.,  where  students  of  medicine  enjoyed  many  pri- 
vileges, the  most  important  being  the  opportunity  of  dissecting 
the  human  subject,  the  bodies  of  criminals  having  been  given 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  most  celebrated  anatomists  of  that 
period  were  Erasistratus  (q.  v.)  and  Herophilus,  who  discovered 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  lacteal  vessels.  At 
about  this  time  the  profession  of  medicine  was  divided  into  the 
three  departments  of  dietetics,  pharmacy,  and  surgery,  each 
division  being  exercised  by  separate  individuals.  The  surgeons 
of  Alexandria  attained  considerable  dexterity,  and  operated 
for  stone  in  the  bladder  with  the  apparatus  minor,  as  de- 
scribed by  Celsus  ;  and  Ammonius,  about  this  time,  invented 
an  instrument  for  crushing  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
Alexandrian  physicians  fiumed  themselves  into  a  distiirct  sect 
called  the  Empirics,  the  founder  of  the  sect  being  Serapion,  a 
pupil  of  Herophilus.  The  Dogmatists  maintained  that  the 
treatment  of  disease  should  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  influence 
of  remedies,  and  the  effects  of  disease  upon  it ;  while  the  Empi- 
rics maintained  that  such  knowledge  was  unnecessary  and  unat- 
tainable, and  that  simple  experience  should  be  the  only  guide  to 
practice.  For  some  centuries  the  progress  of  medicine  was 
arrested  by  the  controversies  of  the  rival  sects. 

The  next  important  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M.  was  the  Roman. 
Archagathus,  a  Peloponnesian  surgeon,  settled  at  Rome  about 
200  B.C.,  but  his  practice  was  so  severe  and  so  unsuccessful  that 
he  was  banished.  About  a  century  after,  Asclepiades,  of  Bi- 
thynia,  acquired  a  great  reputation,  from  the  strict  attention 
which  he  paid  to  the  comfort  of  his  patients.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  divided  diseases  into  acute  and  chronic. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Themison,  of  Laodicea,  who 
founded  a  sect  called  Melhodics,  who  adopted  a  middle  course 
between  the  Doginalists  and  the  Empirics,  and  were  the  pre- 
vailing sect  for  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  Among  the 
adherents  of  this  sect  were  Soranus  and  C.  Aurelianus,  some 
of  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Dogmatists  broke 
up,  finally,  into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Pneu- 
matics, represented  by  Aretreus  (q.  v.),  of  Cappadocia,  and  the 
Eclectics,  of  whom  Archigenes,  of  Apamea,  who  practised  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Trajan,  was  the  most  celebrated. 

The  most  remarkable  writer  of  this  age  is  Aulus  Cornelius 
Celsus  (q.  v.),  the  first  native  Roman  practitioner  whose  name 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  who,  in  his  work  De  Medicind, 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  H.  of  M.  He  defends  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy against  the  Empirics,  gives  excellent  surgical  precepts 
regarding  lithotomy,  trepanning,  the  treatment  of  fractures  and 
dislocations,  the  operation  for  cataract  by  depression,  and  the 
reduction  of  hernia.  He  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  ligatures  to  bleeding  vessels.  Among  physicians  of 
this  age  niny  be  mentioned  Andromachus,  the  inventor  of  the 
theriaca  ;  Pliny,  the  naturalist ;  and  Dioscorides.  Heliodorus 
and  Antyllus,  celebrated  surgeons  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  contri- 
buted much  to  the  advancement  of  surgery.  The  latter  speaks 
of  the  operation  for  cataract  by  extraction,  gives  directions  for 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  and  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele 
by  incisions  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  writings  of  Claudius  Galenus  (q.  v.),  commonly  called 
Galen,  who  was  born  at  Pergamus  in  the  year  130  A.D.,  form 
an  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M.,  and  were  universally  acknowledged 
as  ultimate  authority  until  the  i6th  c,  when  they  were  attacked 
and  publicly  burned  by  Paracelsus  (q.  v. ).  Galen's  contributions 
to  medical  science  were  so  superior  to  those  of  his  predecessors 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  to  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  they  acted  for  centuries  as  a  check  to  all  attempts 
at  further  improvement.  Paulus  ./Egineta  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  c,  and  was  the  last  physician  of  any  note  of  the 
Greek  school  of  medicine. 
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The  next  epoch  in  the  H.  of  M.  is  the  advent  of  the  Arabian 
school.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  641,  by  the 
Moslems,  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  enlar<;ed  by  copious  commentaries. 
About  the  end  of  the  8th  c.  a  medical  college  was  founded  at 
Bagdad,  and  public  hospitals  were  built.  Rhazes,  who  lived 
about  the  commencement  of  the  loth  c,  was  the  first  writer  of 
note,  and  ihe  first  to  describe  smallpox  and  measles.  Avicenna 
(q.  v.),  who  flourished  in  the  I  ith  c,  and  was  called  '  the  prince 
of  physicians,'  wrote  the  Canon  MediciiuT,  a  cyclopaedia  of 
medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Albucasis,  who  died  A  D. 
1 1 12,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  lire  Arabian  surgeons,  but  his 
practice  was  attended  with  unnecessary  severity.  Haemorrhage 
irom  a  bleeding  stump  was  arrested  by  dipping  the  part  into 
boiling  pitch,  a  practice  continued  by  Arabs  till  the  present 
day.  Avenzoar  and  Averhoes  (q.  v.),  though  natives  of  Spain, 
wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  Arabian  school  made  no 
advances  in  surgery,  but  did  good  service  to  medicine  by  the 
correct  description  of  several  diseases,  the  first  record  of  new 
and  important  ones,  the  introduction  of  new  articles  into  the 
materia  medica,  and  by  making  known  the  first  elements  of 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  as  the  art  of  distillation,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  various  metallic  oxides  and  salts. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Arabian  school  an  interval  of  300 
years,  -from  the  I2tli  to  the  15th  c,  elapsed,  during  which  the 
science  of  medicine  fell  into  tlie  lowest  slate  of  degradation. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nth  c.  a  medical  school  was  estal)- 
lislied  at  .Salerno,  in  Italy,  the  earliest  establishment  where 
regular  medical  diplomas  were  granted  to  candidates,  after  they 
had  passed  through  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  been  sub- 
jected to  certain  examinations.  In  1 163,  the  Council  of  Tours 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  undertaking  any  bloody  operation, 
and  surgery  was  abandoned  to  the  laity.  The  Salerno  school 
was  gradually  eclipsed  by  the  medical  schools  at  Bologna, 
Padua,  Vienna,  Paris,  &c.,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Mondini  i)ul)licly  dissected  two  human  bodies  at  Bologna  in 
1315.  Gilbertus  Anglicanus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  14111  c,  is  the  first  English  surgeon  whose  name  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  15th  c.  gave  birth  to  Lin- 
acre,  who,  after  studying  at  Oxford,  proceeded  to  Bologna, 
Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Padua,  and  afterwards  founded 
the  London  College  of  Pliysicians.  During  the  15th  c.  syphilis 
first  broke  out  in  Italy;  the  sweating-sickness  first  appeared  in 
this  country,  and  hooping-cough  and  scurvy  were  first  described. 
The  sect  of  cJtemkai  phy.-icians  arose,  headed  by  Paracelsus, 
who  publicly  burnt  the  writings  of  Galen,  and  who  maintained 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body  may  be  explained  by 
the  same  chemical  laws  as  those  which  rule  inorganic  matter; 
but  the  chemists  of  that  age  did  nothing  to  advance  medicine 
beyond  adding  several  valuable  metallic  preparations  to  the 
materia  medica. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  l6th  c.  surgery  was  still  in  a 
degraded  condition  ;  but  at  length  Antonio  Beneveni,  a  Flor- 
entine physician,  insisted  that  the  compilations  of  the  ancients 
and  the  Arabians  should  be  relinquishetl  for  the  observations  of 
nature.  The  labours  of  Ve>alius  gave  birth  to  anatomy,  and 
the  art  of  surgery  assumed  a  higher  rank.  The  most  celebrated 
surgeon  of  the  1 6th  c.  was  Ambro^e  Paie,  a  native  of  Laval, 
who  revived  the  use  of  the  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  hsmorr- 
hage.  At  this  time  the  practice  of  surgery  was  associated  with 
that  of  the  barber,  and  the  barber-surgeons  continued  to  prac- 
tise for  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  l6th  and 
the  17th  c.  was  the  epoch  of  many  celebrated  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  Eustacliius,  Fallopius,  Asel- 
lius,  Harvey,  Rudbeck,  Fabricius,  Glisson,  Bartholin,  Malpighi, 
Willis,  Bellini,  Hooke,  Sylvius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Seve- 
rinus,  the  restorer  of  operative  surgery.  The  most  celebrated 
Fnglish  surgeons  of  the  IJlh  c.  were  Richard  Wiseman  and 
William  Ilarvcy  (q.  v.),  wliose  name  is  rendered  immortal  by 
his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  benefits  of 
which,  as  regards  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Sydenham  was  unquestionably  tlie 
greatest  physician  of  the  time,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  medical 
science  which  extended  over  Europe.  During  this  period, 
chemistry  was  separating  itself  from  alchemy,  and  advancing  to 
the  position  of  a  science,  and,  by  its  combination  with  physio- 
loS)')  ga  -"e  lise  to  a  new  sect  of  physicians  called  the  Iliimoi-aiis.'s, 
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who  considered  that  diseases  were  referrible  to  certain  fermenta- 
tions which  took  place  in  the  blood,  and  that  certain  humours 
were  naturally  acid  and  others  naturally  alkaline,  and  that  as  each 
predominated,  certain  specific  diseases  were  the  result,  which 
were  to  be  removed  by  the  administration  of  antidotes.  They 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  7iiathenialical  physicians,  or  the 
iatro-niathematical  school,  represented  by  Borelli,  Sauvages, 
Keill,  Jurin,  Mead,  and  Freind,  who  applied  the  laws  of 
mechanics  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
body.  These  rival  sects  were  followed  by  the  vitalists,  headed 
by  Van  Helmont  (q.  v.),  who  held  that  in  the  living  body  there 
is  a  principle  which  presides  over  and  directs  all  the  processes 
of  the  livnig  body,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the  influence  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  l8th  c.  Boerhaave,  and  his  pupil, 
Van  Sweiten,  were  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  medicine,  and 
they  adhered  to  the  leading  principles  of  the  vitalist  school. 
Haller  (q.  v.),  the  Swiss  anatomist,  and  the  father  of  modern 
physiology,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  irritability  and  sensi- 
bility are  specific  properties  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
a  doctrine  controverted  by  Professor  Whytt,  and  Porterfield  of 
Edinburgh.  Cullen  (q.  v.),  of  Glasgow,  advanced  the  science 
of  medicine  more  by  his  classification  of  diseases  than  by  the 
formation  of  the  Cullenian  school  of  medicine.  With  him  and  his 
former  assistant  and  acrimonious  rival,  John  Brown,  the  founder 
of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine,  theoretical  medicine 
ceased  in  Europe.  Since  that  time  physicians  have  not  been 
guided  by  any  general  medical  theory.  The  18th  c.  was  rich  in 
distinguished  surgeons.  The  Dutch  surgeons,  Ruysch,  the  ana- 
tomist, Roonhuysen,  the  obstetrician,  and  Raw,  the  lithotomist, 
concealed  their  modes  of  operation,  but  their  secret  practice  was 
discarded  by  their  successors.  France  produced  two  surgeons 
of  extraordinary  genius — Petit  and  Desault;  while  Great  Britain 
can  boast  of  Cheselden,  tlie  lithotomist,  the  two  Monros,  Cowper, 
White,  Pott,  Hawkins,  Smellie,  and  the  eminent  John  Hunter; 
Italy  of  Lancisi  and  Morgagni ;  and  Germany  of  Heister  and 
Soemmering. 

The  present  century  may  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of 
physiological  experiment  and  clinical  observation,  and  the  list  of 
distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  anatomists,  physiolo- 
gists, pathologists,  and  hygienists,  is  too  extended  even  for  enu- 
meration. In  no  former  epoch  of  the  healing  art  have  so  many 
sure  advances  been  made  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  collateral 
sciences.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  chemical  re-agents, 
galvanic  and  electric  appliances,  intimate  pathology,  and  phy- 
siology, as  well  as  the  diagnosis  of  healthy  and  morbid  condi- 
tions, in  the  living  body,  are  being  advanced  with  the  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  By  the  aid  of  ancesthetics,  recently  intro- 
duced by  Sir  James  Simpson  (q.  v.),  the  most  formidable  opera- 
tions may  be  performed  without  pain,  and  by  the  antiseptic 
system  of  surgery  introduced  by  Professor  Lister  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  the  dangers  resulting  from  tliem  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  most  marked  triumph  of  medicine  in  the  pie- 
sent  century  has  been  the  application  of  vaccination,  the  dis- 
covery of  Jenner  \q.  v.).  Within  recent  years  the  doctrine  of 
contagittiii  vivmii,  and  its  application  to  medicine  has  been,  and 
is  still  being  investigated  with  the  most  wonderful  results.  The 
virus  of  vaccinia,  small-pox,  sheep-pox,  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
and  glanders,  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  minute  particles 
having  the  character  of  micrococci,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  connection  of  all  the  specific  fevers,  such  as  typlius,  typhoid, 
scarlet-fever,  measles,  and  the  rest  of  the  cont.agious  diseases, 
with  pathogenic  organisms,  will  soon  be  demonstrated.  The 
germ  problem,  as  applied  to  disease,  has  been  investigated  by 
Dr.  Burden  Sanderson,  Dr.  W.  Roberts,  Professor  Lister,  and 
most  recently  by  Professors  Tyndall  and  Cohn,  and  in  1876  and 
1S77  by  Dr.  Braidwood  and  ISIr.  Vacher,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  The  spirit  of  research  is  equally  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  medical  schools  of  Europe  ;  and  America  has 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  medicine  and  surgciy. 
State  medicine,  wdiich  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  is  gradually  assuming  an  important  position,  and 
will  probably  soon  be  represented  by  a  Minister  of  Health  in 
all  civilised  countries. 

Med'ick  {^fcdicago),  a  genus  of  Leguminosa,  of  which  the 
most  important  species  has  already  been  described  under  Lucerne 
(q.  v.).    Another  of  considerable  cultivation  as  a  fodder  plant 
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is  the  Black  ]M.  or  Nonsuch  {j\T.  lupulnuT),  commonly  sown  in 
admixture  with  grasses  and  clovers,  and  amongst  farmers  fre- 
quently termed  trefoil  from  confusion  with  Trifolinm  proatm- 
bins  and  7'.  minus.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  plant  has  the 
best  claim  to  the  name  Shamrock  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  very  common 
British  species.  The  genus  M.  differs  from  Trifolium  by  havinij 
its  pod  spirally  curved  or  coiled,  instead  of  being  small  and 
nearly  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  It  consists  of  over  forty  species, 
principally  Mediterranean,  but  now  widespread  through  the 
world  as  weeds.  Many  have  the  pod  beset  with  hooked  spines, 
which  facilitate  their  dissemination.    Sec  Hedgehog  Plants. 

Medieta'te  Lin'guae,  in  Eng.  law,  is  a  jury  half  English  half 
foreign,  to  try  a  question  between  a  foreigner  and  a  Denizen  (q.  v. ). 

Medi'na  (Arab.  Medinat-el-KeM,  'city  of  the  prophet'),  a 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Hedjas,  270  miles  N. 
of  Mecca,  and  130  N.E.  of  the  sea-port  of  Yambu.  The  inner 
town,  built  in  an  oval  2800  paces  in  circumference,  at  the 
north-western  point  of  winch  rises  the  citadel,  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  40  feet  high,  with  thirty  towers,  and  pierced  by  three 
gates.  Beyond  this  extend  the  suburbs.  The  chief  building  of 
M.  is  its  grand  mosque.  El  Haram  ('  the  inviolate  '),  erected  on 
the  site  of  Mohammed's  house.  It  is  420  feet  long  by  340 
broad,  has  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by  400  pillars,  and  in  its 
S.E.  angle  contains  the  reputed  tombs  of  Mohammed  and  the 
califs  Abu-Bekr  and  Omar.  Some  minor  mosques,  and  the 
subterranean  aqueduct  of  Suleiman  II.  (l6th  c),  bringing  water 
from  Roba,  2\  miles  distant,  are  the  only  other  noteworthy 
objects.  M.  has  even  less  trade  than  Mecca,  but  grain  and 
dates  are  exported  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Yambu.  Estimated  pop. 
16,000.  I  he  latkrippa  of  Ptolemy,  M.  is  famous  as  the  asylum 
(622)  of  Mohammed,  and  the  scene  of  his  death.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Wahabis  (1804),  retaken  by  the  Egyptian  pasha  (1818), 
and,  along  with  Hedjas,  was  ceded  to  Turkey  (1867).  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha  of  the  first  rank. 

Medina  de  Rioseco  ('M.  of  the  dry  stream  '),  a  decayed 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valladoliil,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  waterless  Sequillo,  21  miles  N.\V.  of  Valladolid.  It  still 
possesses  four  monasteries,  three  churches  (one  a  noble  Gothic 
building,  with  a  gorgeous  high  altar  and  twenty-four  bells),  a 
castle,  and  two  hospitals  ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  great 
commercial  centre  of  Spain,  its  cloth  and  linen  winning  for  it 
the  title  of  India-Chica  ('India  Minor').  Here  the  French 
under  Bessieres  defeated  Cuesta,  July  14,  1808.    Pop.  4500. 

Medina- Sidonia  (Arab,  'city  of  Sidon,'  the  Phoenician 
Asido),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  23  miles 
E.S.E.  of  that  city,  contains  a  fine  Gothic  church  and  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  M.-S.  (a  branch  of  the  Guzman 
family),  and  has  a  manufacture  of  akarrazas,  or  porous  water- 
coolers.    Pop.  io,8oo. 

Medinet-el-Fayiim.    See  Fayum. 

Medita'tio  Fu'gae,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  one  to  abscond,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law.  A  creditor  of  any  one,  on  making 
an  oath  before  a  magistrate  that  his  debtor  is  in  medilatiorie  fugie 
to  avoid  payment,  will  get  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  debtor 
and  have  him  examined.  Should  the  accusation  appear  to  the 
magistrate  to  be  true,  he  will  grant  a  warrant  to  imprison  the 
debtor  until  he  find  security  judicio  sisti.  But  should  the 
creditor  have  proceeded  on  insufficient  grounds,  he  will  be  liable 
in  damages,  and  even  the  judge  may  be  so  also,  if  he  have  acted 
incautiously.    In  English  law  see  Debtors,  Absconding. 

Mediterra'nean  Sea,  so  named  on  account  of  its  position 
between  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  was 
called  by  the  earlier  Greek  poets  simply  the  'Sea;'  by  later 
prose  writers,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  the  inner  or  infernal  Sea, 
in  opposition  to  the  Atlantic,  or  external  Ocean,  and  also  '  Our 
Sea.'  The  name  'Mediterranean  '  is  not  classical, occurring  first  in 
Solinus,  but  it  has  become  the  recognised  appellation  through- 
out Europe  in  modern  times.  The  M.  S.  is  2200  miles  long  and 
1200  broad,  from  the  bay  of  Tunis  to  that  of  Sidra.  Its  area  is 
977,000  sq.  miles.  Penetrated  by  the  peninsulas  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  partly  enclosed  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Spain,  it  is  of 
a  most  irregular  shape,  and  bears  various  names  in  different  parts, 
e.g.,  the  Tuscan,  Ionian,  Adriatic,  and  .i^igean  seas.  Its  chief 
inlets  are,  in  Europe,  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons,  Genoa,  Taranto, 


l.epaato,  Koron,  Kolo-Kyiliia,  and  Salonica  ;  in  Asia,  Adraniyli, 
Smyrna,  Adia,  and  Askanderum  ;  in  Africa,  Sidra  and  Cabes. 
It  receives  rapid  currents  both  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  the  W.,  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  through 
the  Dardanelles  in  the  E.,  besides  draining  the  Nile,  Rhone, 
Po,  Ebro,  &c.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
sheltering  it  from  the  cold  N.  winds,  and  to  its  instant  exposure 
to  the  hot  winds  of  Africa,  the  M.  has  a  temperature  3°05'  F. 
higher  than  the  Atlantic.  The  temperature,  it  was  ascertained 
by  the  expeditions  of  1S69-70,  is  uniform  below  100  fathoms, 
where  it  becomes  fixed  about  55°.  Its  water  contains  about 
one-sixth  or  one  per  cent,  more  salt  than  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
because  of  its  more  rapid  evaporation.  The  depth  in  the  Strait; 
of  Gibraltar  is  5500  feet,  but  between  Cape  Bon  and  Sicilv, 
where  a  bank  nearly  divides  the  sea,  it  is  only  200,  and  in  some 
parts  diminishes  to  40.  The  currents  and  tide,  both  of  slight 
character,  are  greatly  marked  by  the  prevailing  winds,  which  in 
spring  are  S.E.  and  S.  W.,  and  for  the  rest  of  tlie  year  N.E.  and 
N.W.  The  highest  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  is  between  5 
and  6  feet ;  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt  it  is  only  i  foot.  The  Suez 
Canal  (q.  v.)  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea. 
There  are  valuable  tunny,  anchovy,  pilchard,  sardine,  and 
mackerel  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  also  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  red  coral.  See  The  Alediterranean,  by  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  (Lond.  1854). 

Medjidi'eh,  a  town  in  the  Dobrudscha,  European  Turkev, 
nearly  midway  between  Tchernavoda  on  the  Danube,  and  Kiis- 
tendjieon  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  station  on  the  railway  uniting  these 
places.  It  was  founded  in  1859,  and  named  in  honour  of  Abdul 
Medjid.  M.  owes  its  origin  to  the  immigration  of  Tartars  from 
the  Crimea  and  Kuban  steppes,  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
war,  when  Russia  began  to  deal  ruthlessly  with  her  Mussulman 
subjects.  It  is  now  reckoned  the  Tartar  capital  of  the  Dobnid- 
scha,  and  has  a  pop.  of  20,000.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  are  an  industrious  and  temperate  race. 

Medlar  {Mespihis),  a  genus  of  Rosacece  closely  related  to 
Pyrus.  There  is  only  one  species,  viz.,  M.  Gernianica,  a  low 
deciduous-leaved  tree,  native  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  per- 
haps indigenous  in  the  extreme  S.E.  counties  of  England.  Its 
frait,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  apple,  ripens  in 
November,  and  can  be  either  made  into  a  jelly,  or  eaten  raw 
when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay  (see  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like 
It,  Act  iii.  Scene  2).  It  then  has  a  peculiar  flavour  and  acidu- 
lous taste,  relished  by  some,  but  disliked  by  otiiers. 

Medull'a  Oblonga'ta  is  the  continuation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  into  the  base  of  the  Brain  (q.  v.).  It  is  connected  with 
the  cerebellum  by  the  pons  varolii.    Its  injury  is  fatal. 

MedvJI'ary  Bays.  See  Exogenous  Plants  and  Pith. 
MeduH'ary  Sarco'ma.    See  Can'cer. 

Medu'sa,  the  name  applied  to  the  common  kinds  of  Jelly- 
fishes  (q.  v.),  and  erroneously  to  the  free-floating  reproductive 
buds  of  Zoophytes  (q.  v.),  which  closely  resemble  jellyfishes  in 
appearance.  The  Medtisida  is  an  order  of  Hydi-ozoa  (q.  v.),  repre- 
sented by  the  true  jelly-fishes.  As  now  constituted  in  modern 
zoology,  it  represents  that  portion  of  the  old  group  Acalepha:  (q.v.), 
which  included  Gymnop/ithalmate  or  'naked-eyed'  M.,  in 
which  the  sense-organs  situated  around  the  margin  of  the  body 
were  not  protected  by  a  hood.  Each  member  of  the  order  con- 
stitutes a  single  animal,  the  body  consisting  of  a  bell-shaped  disc, 
from  the  roof  of  which  a  single/f/^iVt',  including  a  mouth,  depends. 

Med'way,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near  Felbridge  Park, 
Surrey,  and  flows  N.E.  through  Kent,  past  Maidstone  and 
Rochester,  joining  the  Thames  at  the  Nore.  It  is  about  60 
miles  in  length.  The  estuary  at  its  mouth  is  an  important  har- 
bour.   Here  are  the  dockyards  of  Chatham  and  Sheerness. 

Meeanee'  (Miani),  a  village  in  the  province  of  Scinde, 
British  India,  on  the  bank  of  the  Fulailee  branch  of  the  Indus, 
6  miles  N.  from  Hydnabad.  Here  Sir  Charles  Napier  completely 
defeated  the  Beluchi  army  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  on  17th 
February  1843.  The  enemy  numbered  22,000,  the  British  only 
2800.  As  the  result  Hydrabad  immediately  surrendered,  as  also 
did  the  Ameers,  and  Scinde  was  won.  Sir  Charles  Napier  did 
not  approve  of  the  war,  and  his  pun  on  this  occasion  has  become 
historical — Peccavi,  'I  have  sinned'  (Scinde). 
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Meerane,  a  to^vn  of  Saxony,  between  theMulde  and  Pleisse, 
10  miles  N.  of  Zwickau  by  rail.  It  employs  more  than  15,000 
looms  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  mixed  fabrics,  which 
are  mostly  sent  to  N.  America  and  Japan.  In  1847  M.  was 
a  mere  country  town  with  7345  inhabitants,  but  in  1 875  it  had 
a  pop.  of  21,277. 

Meer  Coss'im  (Mi'r  Kasim),  the  last  of  the  Nawabs  of 
Bengal  who  retained  any  shadow  of  independence.  In  1760  he 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  British,  in  substitution  of  their 
former  creature,  liis  own  father-in-law,  Meer  Jaffier.  The  price 
paid  was  £,2<x>,ooo,  and  the  cession  of  Midnapur,  Burdwan, 
and  Chittagong.  He  was  an  energetic  man,  who  set  himself  to 
reform  the  administration,  and  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the  British.  The  rupture  was 
precipitated  in  1763  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Calcutta 
Council.  The  Mohammedan  sepoys,  though  trained  in  the 
European  fashion,  were  everywhere  defeated  ;  and  the  Nawab, 
in  revenge,  murdered  several  distinguished  Hindus,  and  finally 
massacred  his  English  prisoners  at  Patna,  to  the  number  of 
about  sixty.  M.  is  said  to  have  died  long  afterwards  in  poverty 
at  Delhi. — Meer  Jaflfier  (Mir  Jafar),  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  set 
up  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Plassey.  He  ruled  from 
1757  to  1760,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  the  English  in  favour 
of  Meer  Cossini,  to  be  again  set  up  in  1765.  His  death  occurred 
in  that  year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  importu- 
nity with  which  the  Calcutta  Council  pressed  their  claims  for 
pecuniary  compensation.  He  had  previously  won  a  reputation 
as  a  general,  but  his  subservience  to  the  English  caused  him  to  be 
known  as  '  Clive's  Jackass.'  His  lineal  descendant  is  still  (1877) 
the  titular  Nawab  of  Bengal,  with  a  pension  of  £\zppoo  a  year. 

Meer'schaum  (Ger.  'sea-foam,'  in  allusion  to  its  lightness 
and  white  colour),  a  soft  compact  mineral,  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia  (silica  60*9,  magnesia  id'l,  and  water  12),  found  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  Moravia,  Spain,  France,  and 
Morocco,  but  principally  in  Anatolia.  It  absorbs  grease,  and 
when  newly  excavated  makes  a  lather  like  soap,  hence  the  Turks 
use  it  as  a  detergent.  Its  principal  use  is  for  making  tobacco- 
pipes  and  cigar-holders,  an  industry  whose  centre  is  Vienna. 
After  being  smoked  for  some  time,  a  M.  pipe  assumes  a  rich 
amber-brown  colour,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  absorption  of 
the  oil  of  tobacco,  and  partly  to  the  dry  distillation  of  liquid  fat 
and  wax,  in  which  the  pipes  are  soaked  before  being  sent  into 
the  market. 

Meerut'  (Mfrath),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  and  division 
of  the  same  name  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  25 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  35  miles  N. E. 
of  Delhi;  pop.  (1872)  81,386,  of  whom  29,395  were  in  the 
cantonments  N.  of  the  town.  The  history  of  M.  goes  back 
to  the  Buddhist  period,  as  is  proved  by  an  inscribed  column 
of  Asoka ;  and  the  town  was  often  sacked  by  the  Moham- 
medans. It  contains  many  old  temples  and  tombs,  and  one 
of  the  largest  churches  in  India.  Though  a  station  on  the 
Scinde,  Punjaub,  and  Delhi  Railway,  its  trade  is  small,  and 
there  are  no  manufactures.  It  is  reputed  to  be  very  healthy. 
The  cantonments  contain  a  European  force  of  all  arms,  espe- 
cially artillery,  and  form  the  headquarters  of  a  military  division. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  outbreak  took  place  in  the  Mutiny  of 
1857.  Some  troopers  of  the  3d  Bengal  Cavalry  had  been  con- 
demned to  long  imprisonment  for  refusal  to  touch  the  '  greased 
cartridge.'  On  Sunday,  May  loth,  in  the  evening,  their  com- 
rades rose,  and  with  the  20th  Infantry  and  all  the  bad  characters 
of  the  town,  murdered  every  European  they  met,  and  released 
the  prisoners  in  the  jail.  They  then  made  their  way  safely  to 
Delhi,  where  the  standard  of  the  '  Great  Mogul '  was  forthwith 
set  up. — The  district  of  M.,  which  lies  in  the  Doab  between 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  has  an  area  of  2360  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1872)  1,276,114.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Hindun,  and 
by  the  Ganges  and  12.  Jumna  Canals.  The  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  pulses,  sugar-cane,  and  vegetables ;  the 
exports  are  grain,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  indigo.  The  chief  towns 
are  the  rising  railway  junction  of  Gliaziabad,  Gurhmukteswar  on 
the  Ganges,  Hapur,  and  Sardhann. 

Meetings,  Sedi'tious.    Any  number  of  persons  may  in 
England  assemble  for  any  legal  purpose  of  action  or  of  delibe- 
ration.   But  a  meeting  with  the  object  of  infringing  the  law,  or 
of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  is  seditious,  and  an  oflFence  at 
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common  law.  When  such  takes  place  ju-,tice6  are  warranted  in 
swearing-in  special  constables  (see  Constable),  and  in  adopt- 
ing the  precautions  prescribed  by  i  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  41.  Sedi- 
tion may  verge  on  treason,  and  come  within  the  scope  of  25  Geo. 
III.  as  a  levying  of  ivar,  and  an  attempt  by  intimidation  and 
violence  to  alter  established  institutions. 

Mega'ceros  (Gr.  '  large-horned  '),  or  Irish  Elk,  the  name 
given  to  a  large  genus  of  extinct  deer,  the  M.  Hibeniicus  or  Cer- 
vus  Megaceros  of  palaeontologists.  The  remains  of  this  genus 
occur  in  Pliocene  deposits  in  Ireland,  England,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  M.  existed  in  the  Post-tertiary 
or  Recent  period.  The  antlers  were  large  and  spreading,  some- 
times measuring  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  M.  was  a  true 
deer,  allied  to  the  fallow-deer  and  the  reindeer. 

Megalich'thys  (Gr.  '  large  fish '),  a  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid 
fishes  found  in  the  Carboniferous  formations.  They  attained  a 
very  large  size.  The  tails  were  '  heterocercal,'  or  unequally 
lobed,  the  teeth  large,  conical,  incurved,  and  usually  smooth, 
but  occasionally  ridged  or  grooved. 

Megarodon  (Gr.  '  large-toothed '),  a  genus  of  fossil  LatneUi- 
branchiate  mollusca,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidce  (q.  v.). 
The  shells  of  M.  were  very  massive,  and  had  large  'beaks.' 
They  are  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone  system. 

Megalosau'rus  (Gr.  '  large  lizard '),  a  genus  of  gigantic 
fossil  Reptilia,  included  in  the  order  Dinosauna  or  Ornithosce- 
lida.  The  remains  of  M.  occur  in  the  Oolitic  an<l  in  the  Wild 
Clay  of  the  Chalk  series.  The  length  of  the  animal  has  been 
estimated  at  40  or  50  feet.  The  thigh  and  shin  bones  measure 
about  3  feet ;  the  teeth  were  numerous,  conical,  and  serrated  ; 
and,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland,  they  seem  to  have 
been  renewed  by  their  mode  of  growth,  and  to  have  presented 
no  appearance  of  wearing  action.  No  hard  parts  were  developed 
in  the  outer  skin. 

Megapod'idse  (Gr.  '  large-footed  '),  a  family  of  Rasorial  or 
Gallinaceous  birds,  including  the  jungle-fowl,  Lcipoa,  and  the 
brush  turkey  or  tallegalla.  The  bill  is  straight  and  weak,  its 
sides  compressed,  and  its  tip  arched.  The  wings  are  rounded, 
and  the  tarsi  scaly.  The  hinder  toe  is  long  and  rests  on  the 
ground,  as  in  the  pigeons,  and  the  claws  are  curved. 

Meg'aris,  a  small  district  of  ancient  Hellas,  occupying  the 
N.  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  N.E.  bordering  on 
Attica.  Its  chief  town  was  Megara,  the  mother-city  of  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium.  The  Megarians  claimed  to  be  the  originators  of 
Greek  comedy  ;  they  had  not  a  good  reputation  among  their 
Hellenic  brethren,  and  are  represented  as  sensual  and  dishonest. 
The  courtesans  of  M.,  known  as  the  '  Megaric  Sphinxes,'  were 
a  dangerous  race.  M.  has  given  name  to  a  school  of  philosophy, 
the  Megaric  School,  founded  by  Eucleides,  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 
It  was  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  Pop.  of  the 
modern  town  of  Megara,  4023. 

Megass  or  Cane  Trash,  is  the  refuse  of  the  stalk  of  the 
sugar-cane,  after  the  juice  is  expressed  ;  it  is  used  for  fuel,  and  in 
paper  making. 

Megathe'rium  (Gr.  '  large  beast '),  an  extinct  genus  of 
Edentate  mammalia,  allied  to  the  existing  Sloths.  In  length, 
the  M.  must  have  measured  18  or  20  feet,  while  its  height  was 
about  8  feet  ;  its  skeleton  being  massive  and  elephantine.  No 
incisor  or  canine  teeth  were  developed,  and  the  molars  numbered 
five  above  and  four  below.  In  shape  the  molar  teeth  are  quad- 
rangular, and  have  transverse  ridges  on  their  crowns.  They 
appear,  further,  to  have  grown  during  the  whole  life  of  the  ani- 
mal, like  the  tusks  of  elephant?,  from  permanent  pulps.  Collar- 
bones were  developed  ;  the  limbs  are  short  and  powerful,  and 
the  claws  large  and  strong.  The  pelvis  is  remarkably  solid  and 
compact,  and  the  conformation  of  the  hind-limbs  and  tail,  shows 
that  the  M.  had  the  power  of  raising  itself  from  the  ground  so  as 
to  reach  the  foliage  of,  or  even  to  uproot  trees.  The  tail  is  very 
massive  and  thick.  The  remains  of  the  M.  occur  along  with 
those  of  the  mylodon  in  the  recent  deposits  of  S.  America.  AI. 
Ciivieri  is  a  familiar  species. 

Megilp,  a  vehicle,  generally  formed  of  equal  parts  of  linseed 
oil  and  mastic  with  a  little  sugar  of  lead,  used  l>y  oil  painters. 
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It  flows  freely  from  the  pencil,  and  on  drying  assumes  a  clear 
gelatinous  consistency. 

Me'grim.    See  Hemicrania. 

Mehedpore',  a  town  of  Central  India,  in  the  outlying 
dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Indore,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seepra,  a  tributary  of  the  Chumbul,  300  miles  S.W.  from  Agra. 
In  the  neighbourhood  occurred  the  battle  of  M.,  in  December 
181 7,  when  the  Mahrattas  under  Holkar,  and  the  Pindarees, 
were  decisively  defeated  by  General  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm.   The  result  was  the  pacification  of  Central  India. 

Meh'emet  Ali  was  born  at  Kavalla  in  Macedonia  in  1769, 
and  as  early  as  his  fourteenth  year  showed  himself  possessed  of 
the  duplicity  and  courage  necessary  for  military  service  in  the 
East.  Entering  the  Turkish  army,  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  in  1799 
at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  Albanians,  and  assisted  the  Britisii 
against  the  French.  Owing  to  his  military  ability  he  rose  to  be 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  (1806)  through  the  choice  of  the  Mamelukes 
(q.  v.),  whom  he  exterminated  in  1811.  For  six  years  he  fought 
against  the  Wahabis  (q.  v.)  of  Arabia,  and  one  of  his  sons  con- 
quered several  provinces  of  Nubia.  M.  gave  the  Sultan  aid 
against  the  Greeks  when  they  declared  their  independence,  but 
the  large  fleet  despatched  by  him  was  destroyed  at  Navarino  in 
1827.  In  1830  he  received  from  the  Porte  tlie  government  of 
Candia  for  his  services.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  demanded 
Syria,  which  he  rapidly  conquered,  and  was  only  restrained  from 
marching  upon  Constantinople  by  the  interference  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  In  1839  the  Sultan  Mohammed  waged  war  on  M. 
in  order  to  regain  Syria,  and  it  was  not  until  the  European 
powers  had  again  interfered,  until  his  forces  were  defeated  and 
Alexandria  blockaded,  that  he  abated  his  pretensions,  on  the 
condition  that  his  family  should  inherit  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 
Overcome  with  years  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  in  1848, 
and  died  at  Cairo,  August  2,  1849.  M.  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  who  in  modern  years  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  East.  Although  crafty  and  cruel,  his  intellect 
was  singularly  keen  and  strong,  and  his  efforts  to  graft  the  civili- 
sation of  Europe  upon  the  traditions  of  the  East  were  followed 
by  a  large  measure  of  success.  See  Mouriez,  Histoire  de  M., 
Vice-roi  d' Eg)'p/e     -vols.  Par.  1855-58). 

Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  a  distinguished  Turkish  general, 
is  the  son  of  a  German  musician,  and  was  born  in  Magde- 
burg, Prussia,  in  1829,  his  real  name  beir.g  Jules  Detroit. 
When  aged  fifteen  he  sailed  from  Hamburg  as  a  cabin  boy,  but 
on  account  of  cruel  treatment  deserted  from  his  ship  at  Constan- 
tinople. Here  he  secured  the  favour  of  Ali  Pasha,  then  Foreign 
Minister,  and  subsequently  Grand-Vizier,  who  sent  him  to  the 
military  college.  He  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  1853,  and  was 
on  Omar  Pasha's  staff  during  the  Crimean  War.  He  served  as 
general  officer  in  the  Servian  campaign  of  1876.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1877  he, commanded  a  division  of  the  army  in  Mon- 
tenegro with  such  success  that  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Mushir, 
and  on  Abdul  Kerim's  dismissal  succeeded  that  ofiicer  in  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Turkish  armies  in  Europe.  In 
September  1877  with  the  Turkish  right  he  tried  to  drive  in  the 
Russian  left  on  the  river  Lom,  but  after  some  apparent  successes, 
he  fell  back  to  his  original  positions,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
chief  command  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

Hein'mgen,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Sacho-Meiningen,  on  the  Werra,  to  the  S.  of  the  Thuringian 
Wald,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Coburg  by  rail.  The  ducal  palace 
(completed  1682)  contains  some  good  pictures  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  engravings.  A  beautiful  '  English  garden  '  or  park  is 
attached  to  the  palace.  M.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  of  Central  Germany.    Pop.  (1875)  9521. 

Meiss'en,  an  old  town  of  Saxony,  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  influx  of  the  Triebisch  and  Meisse  into  the  Elbe,  15  miles 
N.W.  of  Dresden  by  rail.  The  fine  Gothic  cathedral  (936- 
1342)  stands  on  the  Schlossberg,  160  feet  above  the  town, 
contains  many  interesting  monuments  and  brasses,  and  has 
a  tower  (254  feet),  with  a  beautiful  open  spire.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  Albrechtsburg  (1471-83),  a  large  castle  built  on  a  precipi- 
tous rock,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  of  the  13th  c.  with  an  old 
abbey,  which  was  converted  into  a  school  in  1543,  where  Gellert 
and  Lessing  received  their  early  education.  The  celebrated 
Royal  Porcelain  Factory  (with  600  men),  formerly  in  the  Schloss, 
is  now  established  in  a  building  in  the  Triebischthal,  miles 


from  M.  The  factory  was  founded  in  1 7 10,  shortly  after  Bottigcr 
discovered  the  art  of  making  '  china.'  M.  has  also  iron  foundries 
and  engineering  works.  Pop.  (1875)  13,002.  The  town  was 
founded  by  Heinrich  I.  in  928.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Mark- 
grafs  of  Saxony  down  to  1090. 

Meis'tersingerorMeistersanger,  the  burgess  poets,  who 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  continued  the  lyric  poetry 
formed  and  developed  by  the  Minnesinger  (q.  v.).  Their  origin 
is  assigned  by  tradition  to  Heinrich  Frauenlobof  Meissen  (1260- 
13 18).  It  is  probable  enough  that  he  first  founded  a  school  of 
M.  at  Mainz,  and  that  the  example  was  afterwards  followed 
elsewhere;  especially  in  the  imperial  cities.  It  was  chiefly  arti- 
sans {Meisier)  who  formed  such  corporations,  and  their  art  bears 
throughout  a  thoroughly  mechanical  character.  On  Fridays  they 
met  in  'Gesellschaften'  or  '  Ziinfte'  to  recite  their  poems  and  hear 
those  of  their  guild-brothers.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  follow 
with  nicety  a  system  of  external  rules  for  language  and  metre, 
called  '  Die  Tabulatur.'  They  had  regard  only  to  the  number 
and  position  of  the  verses  and  rhymes,  and  paid  no  heed  to  tone 
or  quantity.  When  a  member  produced  a  poem  held  fault- 
less, he  was  by  the  '  Merker '  declared  a  '  Meister.'  The  M. 
pushed  the  mannerism  of  the  later  Minnesingers  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme,  and  their  reading  of  life  is  much  more  narrow  and 
barren  than  that  of  the  latter.  Genius  is  seldom  found  among 
the  M.,  and  then  chiefly  among  writers  who  worked  in  other 
fields  of  poetry,  as  Heinrich  von  Miigelin  in  the  14th  c,  Muscat- 
blut  in  the  15th,  and  in  the  l6th,  the  Niirnberg  shoemaker, 
Hans  Sachs,  who  wrote  4275  'Bar'  or  '  Meisterlieder. '  With 
the  17th  c.  the  M.  gradually  died  away;  the  last  '  Genossen- 
schaft '  lingered  on  at  Ulm  till  1839.  Our  knowledge  of  the  M. 
is  mainly  derived  from  Puschmann,  Griindlicher  Bericht  des 
detitschcn  Mdstergesangs  (Gbrlitz,  1573;  2d  ed.  as  Crundlicher 
Bericht  der  deutschen  Retmen  oder  Rhythmen,  Frankfort-am-Oder, 
1596),  and  Wagenseil,  Buck  von  der  M.  holdseligen  Kunst 
(1697). 

Meknas,  Mekin^s,  or  Meknasa,  a  well-built  town  in 
Marocco,  N.W.  Africa,  200  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Marocco, 
in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Bet,  covered  with  olive  groves, 
and  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  hills.  M.  has  a  splendid 
marble  palace,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Sultan.  Tt  has  con- 
siderable trade,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  15,000  (in  summer  55,000). 

Mela,  Pompo'nius,  a  Latin  geographer,  was  born  at  Tin- 
gentera  in  Spain,  and  is  thought  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  (a.D.  41-54).  His  work  De  Silii  Orbis  consists  of 
three  books,  and  contains  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  known  in  his  time.  He  divides  the  world 
into  two  hemispheres — the  northern  or  known,  which  comprises 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  the  southern,  which  is  unknown, 
and  lies  beyond  the  impassable  torrid  zone  ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  a  detailed  description  of  the  known  world.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Tzschuckius  (Leip.  1807). 

lyCelancholia  (Gr.  melas,  '  black,'  and  cJwle,  '  bile ')  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  emotional  insanity.  Hippocrates,  in  one  of  his 
aphorisms,  says:  'If  fear  or  distress  continue  for  along  time, 
this  is  a  symptom  of  M. ; '  but  modern  writers,  before  Esquirol, 
used  the  word  M.  to  convey  the  idea  of  derangement  on  some 
particular  point,  whether  accompanied  by  gloom  or  mirth. 
Esquirol  suggested  the  word  lypeinania  in  the  place  of  M.,  but 
he  employs  the  two  words  indifferently.  The  invasion  of  M. 
may  be  sudden,  as  when  it  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
grief,  or  it  may  be  gradual  and  the  mere  exaggeration  of  natural 
character,  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  other  forms  of  insanity,  but 
the  period  of  incubation  is  generally  prolonged  and  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  more  obvious  psychical  symptoms  are  morbid 
despondency  and  gloomy  apprehensions  of  impending  evils. 
The  subject  of  M.  is  depressed,  taciturn,  seeks  entire  solitude, 
loses  his  relish  for  existence,  feels  unequal  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life,  and  as  the  disorder  advances,  is  constantly  anticipating 
some  dire  catastrophe.  The  mind  is  generally  unusually  active, 
every  circumstance  is  exaggerated  and  unfavourably  construed, 
and  the  early  morning,  or  after  waking  from  sleep,  is  the  period 
for  increased  mental  suffering.  These  symptoms  are  frequently 
so  intensified  as  to  develop  a  suicidal  impulse,  rendering  seclu- 
sion in  an  asylum  necessary.  Attacks  of  M.  are  sometimes  re- 
mittent, the  disposition  being  associated  with  an  acute  perception 
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of,  and  love  for,  the  lidicvilous,  as  wa';  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  the  poet  Cowper  and  the  comedian  Carlini.  In  M.  the  phy- 
siognomy is  fixed  and  changeless,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
in  a  state  of  convulsive  tension,  and  express  sadness,  fear,  and 
terror  ;  the  eyes  are  motionless,  and  directed  either  towards  the 
earth  or  some  distant  point,  and  the  look  is  askance,  uneasy, 
and  suspicious.  Sometimes  the  arms  hang  loose  at  the  side,  the 
hands  are  open,  and  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed ;  at  other 
times  the  arms  are  rigidly  flexed,  the  hands  are  clasped,  and 
pressed  against  the  chest,  or  wrung  in  the  agony  of  despair.  In 
the  simple  form  of  M.  there  is  no  disorder  of  the  intellect,  but 
only  a  constant  feeling  of  gloom  and  sadness,  an  exaggeration  of 
the  affective  sentiments.  JVostalgIa  (q.  v.),  or  home-sickness,  is 
sometimes  a  variety  of  simple  M.  In  complicated  M.  there  is  a 
decided  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  most 
frequent  forms  are  the  hypochondriacal  and  the  religious.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  a  f;reat  variety  of  delusions,  some  patients 
imagining  that  they  suffer  from  loathsome  or  deadly  diseases,  or 
that  their  bodies  are  infested  with  animals,  or  possessed  of  spirit', 
while  others  impute  to  themselves  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  or 
imagine  that  they  have  been  ruined  in  estate  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  body  and  soul.  Religious  melancholy  usually  takes  tlie  form 
of  a  belief  that  the  subject  is  visited  by  the  Divine  displeasure, 
or  is  even  condemned  to  everlasting  misery.  Rruivals  and  tlie 
fiery  denunciations  of  injudicious  preacliers  are  frequently  the 
exciting  cause  of  religious  M.  The  tendency  of  an  attack  of 
M.  is  to  pass  into  dementia,  '  the  tomb  of  human  reason.'  See 
Maladies  Metitales,  by  Esquirol ;  Lecons  Orales,  by  Guislain  ; 
Annals  of  Insanity,  by  Perfect,  and  Psychological  Medicine  by 
Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  (Lond.  1874). 

Melanch'tlion,  Philipp,  a  great  German  l  eformer,  was  born 
l6th  February  1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  His 
proper  name  was  Sc/nvarzerd  ('black  earth'),  of  which  M.  is 
a  translation  into  Greek.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  (1509-12) 
and  Tiibingen  (1512-14),  where  he  joined  a  society  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  good  Latinity,  and  pursued  studies  in  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  jurisprtidence.  After  lecturing  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  at  Tiibingen  he  accepted  the  Greek  chair  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1 518,  his  opening  discourse  being  devoted  to  the 
reform  of  the  currictilum.  The  fame  of  his  scholarship  attracted 
hundreds  of  students  to  the  university,  and  M.,  who  had  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Luther.  At  Leipsic  (June  27,  1519)  he  took  a  share  in  his 
first  combat  as  a  Humanist,  exhibiting  those  qualities  of  concilia- 
tion and  tact  which  have  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  reasonable  of  the  Reformers.  M.  s  first  important 
work,  Loci  Communes  Rencm  Theologicaruni,  appeared  in  1521, 
and  in  it  were  concentrated  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
revolt.  About  the  same  time  he  also  helped  Luther  in  the  more 
difficult  portions  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  1522  till  1534  he  busied  himself  in  translating  the  Old 
Testament.  At  Augsburg  (1530),  at  Worms  and  Ratisbcn 
(1545-46),  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Protestant  service, 
though  at  the  time  he  was  blamed  for  his  tendency  towards 
compromise.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  wliich  arose  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  at  the  introduction  of  the  Augsburg 
Interim,  he  died  at  Wittenberg,  19th  April  1560.  Though  not 
sufficiently  aggressive  to  rank  as  an  active  Reformer,  his  work 
as  a  scholar  and  theologian  gives  him  a  foremost  place  in  the 
great  movement  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  best 
edition  of  his  numerous  writings,  which  include  classical  and 
biblical  commentaries,  ethical  treatises  and  dissertations,  with  a 
vast  academic  correspondence,  is  that  of  Bretschneider  and 
Bindseil  (28  vols.  Brunsw.  and  Halle,  1834-60).  See  Galle, 
Versuch  einer  Charakkristik  APs.  als  Theologen  (Halle,  1840)  ; 
Matthes,  Philipp  M.,  Sein  Lehcn  mid  Wirken,  ares  den  Quellen 
dargestellt  (Altenb.  1841)  ;  Schmidt,  Philipp  M. ;  Lebenund  aus- 
gewdhlie  Schrijten  (Elberf.  1 861). 

Melane'sia  (Gr.  melas,  'black,'  and  nesos,  'an  island')  the 
collective  name  given  to  the  islands  in  the  S.W.  Pacific,  inhabited 
by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Papuan  race.  Though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, Australia  comes  within  this  definition,  it  is  usually  excluded 
from  M.,  being  treated  as  a  continent,  and  the  term  is  applied  to 
New  Guinea  and  the  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  it  in  a 
S.E.  direction  as  far  as  the  Fiji  group.  The  inhabitants  of  M. 
are  of  a  colour  approaching  black,  and  have  also  the  crisp,  curly 
hair  and  thick  lips  of  the  negro.  They  are  of  quite  a  distinct 
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race  from  the  Polynesians,  who  are  of  Malay  origin  and  aspect, 
and  speak  a  single  tongue  with  unimportant  variations  of  dialect. 
The  Melanesians,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  languages  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  being  harsher  and  more  complex  than 
the  Polynesian,  and  so  diverse  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
M.  might  appropriately  be  called  Polyglottia,  or  the  Polyglot 
Islands.  The  number  of  distinct  languages  spoken  in  M.  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Bishop  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  a 
competent  judge,  at  200.  The  Melanesians  are  daring  voyagers, 
and  in  most  instances  ferocious  cannibals.  M.  forms  the  see  of 
a  missionary  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Norfolk  Island  (q.  v.).  See  also  Fiji,  NEW 
Britain,  New  Calkdonia,  New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides, 
and  Solomon  Islands. 

Melanorrhoe'a  (Gr.  melas,  'black';  rheo,  '  I  flow ')  is  the 
name  given  to  a  genus  of  Anncardiace<e,  the  two  species  of  which 
it  consists  supplying,  by  tapping,  a  juice  that  on  exposure  to  the 
air  becomes  black,  and  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.  It  is  very  acrid,  producing  painful  swellings  if 
it  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Both  species  are  natives  of 
the  E.  Indies,  and  form  great  trees  upwards  of  100  feet  high. 
Its  native  name  \%Theet-tsee. 

Melano'sis.    See  Cancer. 

Melantha'ce83,  a  small  natural  order  of  endogens  of  doubtful 
limits,  but  in  close  alliance  with  Liliacece.  The  plants  included 
in  it  have  in  general  poisonous  properties,  many  being  acrid, 
purgative,  and  emetic,  and  some  narcotic.  The  root-stock  of  Vera- 
t>-um  album,  the  white  hellebore  of  the  Greeks,  is  an  irritant  nar- 
cotic poison,  depending  on  an  alkaloid  called  Veratrine.  It  is 
sometimes  given  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  abate  the  force  of  the  circulation.  The  most  important 
plant  of  the  order  is  Colchicum  (q.  v.)  ;  see  also  Sabadilla  and 
Hellebore.  A  few  species  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome 
blooms. 

Melastoma'ceae,  an  extensive  natural  order  of  a  varied  con- 
stituency,  numbering  about  1800  species.  They  are  found 
mostly  in  moist,  tropical  countries,  a  few  in  Australia,  very  few  in 
N.  America  and  Nortliern  India,  and  none  in  Europe.  All  are 
harmless,  and  the  succulent  fruit  of  some  is  edible,  and  from  its 
often  imparting  a  black  stain  to  the  mouth,  the  name  of  the  genus 
is  derived  (melas, '  black' ;  stoma, '  mouth  ').  A  large  number  are 
grown  in  European  hothouses  for  their  showy  flowers  and  other 
features  of  interest — eg.,  species  ol  Pleroma  and  Medinilla. 

MelTjOurne,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
is  built  principally  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Yarra-Yarra. 
It  was  founded  in  1835,  and  was  named  after  Viscount 
Melbourne,  who  was  premier  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time. 
Its  progress  was  not  rapid  till  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851, 
when  M.  sprang  into  vigorous  life  with  marvellous  sudden- 
ness. It  is  now  the  most  populous  city  in  Australia.  The 
city  proper  contains  but  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  M.,  who 
now  (1877)  number  210,000,  and  the  principal  suburbs  are  under 
distinct  municipal  government.  The  leading  business  streets  of 
M.  are  each  a  mile  long  and  99  feet  wide,  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  lined  by  shops  and  warehouses  of  brick  or  stone 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  cities  in  Great  Britain.  Land  in 
Collins  Street,  the  most  important  thoroughfare,  has  been 
sold  at  prices  as  high  as  any  obtained  for  land  in  the  City  of 
London.  M.  possesses  many  very  fine  public  buildings,  mostly 
of  stone,  but  in  some  cases  still  unfinished.  The  chief  are  the 
Town  Hall,  Post  Office,  Treasury,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Free 
Library  (containing  70,000  vols.).  University  (with  500  stu- 
dents). Museum,  Mint,  and  new  Law  Courts.  There  are  also 
several  splendid  churches,  besides  a  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions lodged  in  buildings  of  the  handsomest  description.  The 
public  parks  and  gardens  are  also  numerous  and  extensive. 
Four  daily  and  fully  a  dozen  weekly  and  monthly  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  published.  M.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  climate  is  good,  though  marred  by  hot 
winds  in  summer.  The  mean  temperature  for  midsummer  is 
66°,  and  for  midwinter  48°,  frost  being  rare.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  27^23  inches.  M.  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  Victoria,  and  is  now  the  most  important  commercial  town 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  (see  Victoria).  Vessels  of  600 
tons  can  ascend  the  Yarra  to  the  heart  of  the  city.    Those  of 
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larger  size  discharge  and  load  at  Sandridge  or  Williamstown, 
distant  respectively  2\  miles  and  8  miles  by  rail  from  M.,  and 
situated  on  Hobson's  Bay,  tlie  N.  extremity  of  the  inlet  of  Port 
Phillip  (q.  v.). 

Melbourne,  Williain  Lamb,  Viscount,  was  a  son  of  Sir 

Peniston  Lamb  of  Brocket  Hall,  Herts,  and  was  born  in  London, 
15th  March  1779.  Educated  at  Cambridge  and  Glasgow,  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Leominster  in  1805,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Whigs,  but  before  being  removed  to  the  upper 
house  in  1828,  served  in  the  governments  of  Canning,  Goderich, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  During  the  great  reform  debates 
of  1 83 1  M.  pled  for  a  concession  to  the  demands  to  the  people, 
dreading  the  consequences  of  refusal.  In  July  1834,  to  the 
general  surprise,  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  he  held  until  November,  and  resumed 
upon  the  reassembling  of  parliament  after  its  dissolution,  retain- 
ing office  until  1841,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
M.  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  adviser  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
earlier  years  of  her  reign.  He  died  24th  November  1848.  M. 
was  a  miserable  speaker,  and  never  overcame  a  painful  sense  of 
embarrassment  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  '  Everything  about 
him,'  wrote  Sidney  Smith,  'seems  to  betoken  careless  desolation; 
any  one  would  suppose  from  his  manner  that  he  was  playing  at 
chuck-farthing  with  human  happiness,  that  he  was  always  on  the 
heels  of  fortune, that  he  would  giggle  away  the  great  charter.  .  . 
But  I  accuse  our  minister  of  honesty  and  diligence  ;  I  deny 
that  he  is  careless  and  rude  ;  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  man  of 
good  undei"standing  and  good  principle,  disguised  in  the  eternal 
and  somewhat  wearisome  affectation  of  a  political  roue.'  His 
wife,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  (bom  1785,  died  1828),  wrote 
several  novels,  and  was  once  famous  for  her  admiration  of 
Byron.  See  Memoirs  of  Lord  Melbourne,  by  W.  T.  M'Cullagh 
Torrens  (Lond.  1 877). 

Mel'chites  ('royalists,'  from  Syriac  mekha,  a  king)  was  the 
name  given  in  the  5th  c.  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Christians  of 
Egypt,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.).  After 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  it  was  applied  by  the  Monophy- 
sites  (q.  v.),  whose  tenets  had  been  condemned  by  that  council, 
to  the  orthodox  generally  as  acceptin^'  their  creed  at  the  will  of 
the  Emperor,  who  had  convened  the  council. 

Mel'combe  Regis.    See  Weymouth. 

Melegna'no  (formerly  Marignano'),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Milan  city,  is  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Francis  I.  of  France  over  the  Swiss 
allies  of  Milan,  7000  of  wliom  fell  in  the  action,  14th  September 
1515.  -A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  here  bet«'een  the 
French  and  Austrians,  7th  June  1 859,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  latter. 

Melen'dez  Valdez,  Juan,  a  Spanisli  poet,  was  born  at 
Ribera  del  Fresno,  Estremadura,  March  n,  1754.  After 
studying  philosophy  at  Madrid  he  proceeded  to  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  imbued  with  a  love  of  English  poets.  Young 
and  Thomson  in  particular,  and  where,  after  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  law,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  1781.  He  was  made  a  judge  in  1789,  and  two  years  later 
obtained  a  political  appointment  at  Valladolid.  M.'s  first 
literary  attempts  were  dramas,  but  they  obtained  little  notice. 
In  1784  he  published  a  volume  of  lyrics,  which  at  once  placed 
him  among  the  finest  song- writers  of  his  country.  The  exquisite 
simplicity  and  subtle  pathos  of  some  of  his  pastorals  cannot  be 
surpassed  ;  his  anacreontics  are  likewise  very  perfect  in  their 
way.  To  these  poems  M.  twice  made  additions.  Having  un- 
happily taken  the  French  side  in  Spanish  politics,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  his  country,  and  died  in  exile  at  Montpellier,  May  24, 
1817.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  in  4  vols.  (Madrid, 
1832).  Some  of  his  pieces  have  been  tolerably  translated  in 
Kennedy's  Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spam  (Lond.  1852). 
See  Ticknor's  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii. 

Mel'fi,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza, 
on  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  volcanic  Monte  Vulture.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  a  modern  cathedral  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure 
(1 155),  almost  totally  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  August  14, 
1851  ;  the  chateau  of  Prince  Doria,  formerly  the  castle  of  Robert 
Guiscard  ;  a  town-hall,  bishop's  palace,  &c.  There  is  a  lively 
trade  in  wine,  oil,  cheese,  and  cattle.    Pop.  (1874)  11,640. 


Melia'cese,  a  natural  order  of  about  180  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  (egions.  A  strong 
astringent  principle  pervades  the  order,  at  the  same  time  some 
yield  useful  oils  and  balsam,  others  produce  edible  fruit,  and 
others  furnish  valuable  timber.  Melia  Azedarach,  a  native  of 
China,  has  been  transported  as  an  ornamental  and  useful  tree 
to  many  countries.  In  S.  Europe  it  grows  freely,  presenting 
when  planted  in  avenues  a  very  handsome  effect  with  its 
numerous  erect  spikes  of  lilac  flowers.  The  fruit  consists  of 
pale-blue  berries  which  are  strung  into  rosaries,  and  have  caused 
the  name  of  '  bead-tree  '  to  be  given  to  the  tree.  The  Neem-tree 
of  India  {M,  Azadij-achta)  yields,  by  tapping,  a  kind  of  toddy, 
and  from  the  fruit  an  oil  is  obtained  for  domestic  and  medicinal 
purposes.  Other  noteworthy  genera  are  Ekebergia,  which 
represents  the  family  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Carapa 

(q,  v.). 

Mel'ic  Grass,  a  genus  of  about  twenty  species,  distributed 
through  temperate  and  subtropical  regions,  and  represented  in 
Britain  by  Mclica  uniflora  and  M.  nutans.  Both  gro\v  in  woods 
and  other  shady  places.  The  herbage  is  relished  by  cattle,  but 
neither  species  has  been  practically  brought  into  use.  Others 
of  the  genus,  as  J/,  ciliata  (European)  dsAM.  altissinia  (Siberian), 
are  recommended  for  cultivation. 

Melicocc'a,  a  small  American  genus  of  Sapindacece.  The 
Genip  Tree  {M.  bijiiga),  a  native  of  Guiana  and  New  Granada, 
is  now  naturalised  in  the  W.  India  Islands,  where  the  fruit  is 
much  esteemed.  In  Caraccas  it  is  also  used,  being  roasted  as  a 
substitute  for  chestnuts.  The  tree  itself  is  remarl<able  for  its 
large  growth  and  beauty,  affording  an  extensive  and  grateful 
shade,  while  the  fragrant  flowers  attract  in  swarms  bees  and 
humming-birds. 

Mel'ilot  {Meiilotus),  a  genus  of  annual  or  biennial  fragrant 
herbs,  belonging  to  the  natural  ordtx  Legiiminosce,  and  numbering 
about  ten  species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Old  World,  but  have  spread  far  beyond 
their  original  limits.  In  England  the  common  M.  {M.  offici- 
nalis) occurs  in  many  parts  about  the  edges  of  fields,  and  when 
intermixed  with  hay  imparts  to  it  both  a  sweet  odour  and  an 
agreeable  relish,  so  as  to  make  the  plant  an  acceptable  consti- 
tuent of  fodder.  The  fragrance  arises  from  the  presence  of 
Coumarin  (q.  v.).  By  adventitious  introduction,  M.  alba  and 
M.  arvensis  have  also  now  a  recognised  place  in  the  British  flora. 
The  last  is  from  time  to  time  renewed  by  being  sown  with  foreign 
ryegrass  and  clover  seed,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  AL 
officinalis.  M.  carulea  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  green  Swiss 
cheese,  which  owes  its  flavour  and  colour  chiefly  to  this  plant  ; 
it  is  also  used  to  perfume  clothes,  and  affords  by  distillation  a 
fragrant  water. 

Melodra'ma,  a  play  of  a  popular  and  striking  character, 
usually  in  five  acts,  in  which  eloquence  of  dialogue  and  study  of 
human  nature  are  less  aimed  at  than  sensational  plot  and  spec- 
tacular effect.  The  word  is  derived  from  melos,  '  a  song,'  music 
having  been  formerly  a  characteristic  of  such  pieces. 

Mel'oe,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera  or  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Meloidce.  M.  as  the  type  of  the  family  is  a  large  beetle, 
of  dark-blue  colour,  seen  among  grass  in  May  and  August. 
The  elytra  or  wing-covei^s  are  short,  and  the  abdomen  is  large 
and  ovate.  The  antennce  of  the  males  are  twisted  and  knotted. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground  near  the  nests  of  humble  bees, 
and  in  the  early  spring  the  young  M.  are  to  be  found  on  the 
bodies  of  the  bees.  An  intermediate  stage,  known  as  that  of 
the  semi-pupa,  is  observed  to  take  place  in  M.'s  development, 
the  changes  between  the  larva  and  pupa  state  being  very 
gradually  exhibited. 

Mel'on  {Ciicuviis  Afelo)  is  the  produce  of  a  herbaceous  or 
climbing  annual,  originally  from  the  country  about  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Africa  from  time  imme- 
morial. In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  also  it  has  been  grown 
at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  through  France 
and  Spain  is  supposed  to  have  reached  England  about  1570. 
It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  as  far  as  43°  N.,  but  is  best  adapted 
to  countries  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  for  necessary 
moisture  the  plant  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  surface 
irrigation  and  on  dews.  The  soil  on  which  it  is  found  to 
thiive  best  is  rather  strong  fresh  loam.    The  v.Trieties  of  the 
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M.  are  numerous,  differing  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  Some 
are  round  or  oblate,  others  oblong  or  oval ;  the  surface  of  some 
is  smooth  ;  of  others  ribbed,  warted,  or  netted.  The  flesh  is 
either  white,  greenish,  salmon-coloured,  or  red.  The  whole 
range  under  two  races — the  Persians  and  the  Cantaloups.  The 
former  are  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate,  requiring  a  very  high 
temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere  and  an  e.\tremely  humid  soil. 
The  Cantaloups  (so  named  from  Cantaluppi  near  Rome)  are 
grown  throughout  Europe  with  great  success,  but  are  inferior  to 
the  Persian.  The  water  M.  (C.  Citnillus)  is  believed  to  have 
been  earlier  introduced  into  Europe  than  the  foregoing.  It  is 
extensively  grown  in  dry,  hot  countries,  forming  in  Egypt  the 
chief  food  and  drink  of  the  inhabitants  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  Its  abundant  refreshing  juice  is  not  so  rich  and  sugary  as 
that  of  the  M.  It  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  400  lbs.  See 
Cucumber  and  Gourd. 

Melo'ria,  a  rocky  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  miles  W.  of 
Leghorn,  near  wliich  the  Genoese  defeated  the  united  Imperial 
and  Pisan  fleets  on  the  3d  May  1241,  and  the  Genoese  fleet 
almost  anniliilated  that  of  I'isa  on  the  6th  August  1284. 

Melpom'ene  (Gr.  'the  songstress,'  from  melpd,  melpomai, 
'  I  sing'j,  the  Muse  (q.  v.)  of  tiagedy. 

Mel'rose  (Gael.  Maol-ros,  '  the  bald  headland  ; '  the  old  M. 
being  situated  on  a  promontory  formed  by  the  Tweed),  a  town 
of  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  near  the  base  of  the  Eildon  Hills, 
37  miles  S.  S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  rail.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
stone  cross  bearing  date  1642,  and  a  gabled  house  of  1635 
was  the  place  where  General  Leslie  slept  before  the  battle 
of  Philliphaugh.  There  is  a  large  hydropathic  establishment  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1870)  1405.  The  crowning  glory  of  M.  is 
its  beautiful  Gothic  abbey,  admired  so  widely  through  Scott's 
exquisite  description  of  it  '  by  moonlight '  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Mmstrel.  Founded  by  David  I.  in  1136,  to  take  the  place  of  a 
lowly  monastery  that  Aidan  had  planted  (635)  on  the  promon- 
tory two  miles  down  the  river,  the  building  was  completed  in 
1 146,  occupied  by  the  first  Cibler':ians  who  entered  Scotland, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1322,  but  was  gradually  rebuilt  under  Robert  Bruce 
and  David  II.  in  still  greater  magnificence.  A  graceful  blending 
of  the  Seco!id  Pointed  style  and  Flamboyant,  it  was  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  the  best  age  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
remains  include  the  main  part  of  the  conventual  church,  258  by  1 37  J 
feet,  a  hexagonal  tower  84  feet  hijjh,  and  traces  of  the  extensive 
cloisters.  The  '  east  oriel '  window  of  TJie  Lay,  divided  by  four 
inullions,  is  delicately  interlaced  by  '  foliaged  tracery.'  Only 
about  half  the  size  of  York  Minster,  the  whole  edifice  is  rich  to 
profusion  in  carvings  of  twining  plants  and  animals,  '  grotesque 
and  grim.'  It  received  the  heart  of  Bruce,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  Alexander  II.,  of  Douglas  of  Liddesdale,  styled  'the 
flower  of  chivalry,'  and  of  the  Douglas  who  fell  at  Otterburn.  The 
Chronica  de  Mailros  from  731  to  1275,  was  published  first  by 
Bishop  Fell  (Oxford,  1684),  and  then  for  the  Bannatyne  Club 
(Edinb.  1835),  while  the  cliarters  of  the  later  abbey,  under  the 
title  LibtT  S.  Marie  de  Melros,  were  issued  by  Cosmo  Innes,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (Edinb.  1837). 

Mel'ton  Mow  bray,  a  town  of  England,  county  of  Leicester, 
in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  confluence  of  the  Eye  and  Wreak,  115 
miles  N.W.  of  London  by  rail.  It  is  the  great  meeting-place 
for  the  famous  'Melton  Hunt,'  and  has  stabling  for  some  800 
horses.  Its  main  industries  are  the  making  of  Stilton  cheese, 
and  the  well-known  M.  pork  pies  (over  two  tons  weekly). 
There  are  also  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  an  important 
weekly  market.    Pop.  (1871)  501 1. 

Melun  (Lat.  Melodunum,  Celt.  Meol-diin,  '  the  bald  fort'), 
a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  Seine-et-Marne,  on 
the  Seine,  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Its  only  important 
buildings  are  two  churches,  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  rebuilt  (1848)  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  statue  of  Jacques  Amyot  (q.  v.), 
and  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  castle.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  and  farm  im- 
plements, and  a  trade  in  wood,  coal,  corn,  cheese,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  8403.  The  residence  of  the  House  of  Capet,  M.  was 
captured  by  the  English  (1420),  and  held  l)y  them  for  fifteen 
years. 
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Mel'ville,  an  island  belonging  to  British  America,  and  lying 
in  the  Arctic  seas  between  the  parallels  74°  and  77°  !N.  and  the 
meridians  105°  and  117°  W.  Fitzwilliam  and  Kellet  Straits 
separate  it  from  Prince  Patrick  Island  on  the  W.  ;  Banks  Strait 
and  M.  Sound  from  Banks  Island  and  Prince  Albert  Land  on 
the  S.  ;  and  Byam  Martin  Strait  from  Bathurst  Island  on  the 
E.  It  was  discovered  in  1819  by  Parry,  who  wintered  here  in 
hopes  of  finding  an  open  passage  to  the  W.  AL  Peninsula  lies 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  Rae  Isthmus. 

Mel'ville,  Andrew,  an  illustrious  Scottish  reformer,  w.as 
born  at  Baldovy,  near  Montrose,  August  I,  1545,  educated  at 
Montrose  grammar-school,  St.  Andrews,  and  Paris,  was  Regent 
(1566-69)  in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon,  Poictiers,  thence  went 
to  Geneva,  where  Beza  got  him  a  chair  of  Humanity,  and  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1574.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Assembly,  and  owing  to  his  zeal  and 
scholarship  became  a  leader  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church. 
Appointed  Principal  of  Glasgow  University,  lie  wrote,  while 
holding  that  office,  his  Carmen  Mosis  (a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the 
32d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy),  which  is  as  fine  as  anything  in 
Buchanan.  But  he  had  a  consuming  passion  for  ecclesiastical 
politics,  and  even  sacred  literature  was  a  pastime  rather  than  a 
labour.  '  He  was,'  says  Mr.  Burton,  '  the  type  of  a  class 
who  to  as  much  of  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Huguenots 
as  the  Scotcli  diaracter  could  receive,  added  the  stern,  clas- 
sical republicanism  of  Buchanan.'  In  1580  M.  was  appointed 
to  the  Principalship  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews ; 
in  1 581  was  completed  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which, 
based  upon  the  Huguenot  code,  was  put  into  shape  by  i\L 
In  the  face  of  the  Government  of  1583,  which  had  determined  to 
reduce  the  freedom  of  speech  claimed  by  the  clergy,  M., 
when  cited  before  the  King  and  Council,  argued  that  '  they 
presume  over  boldly  in  a  constituted  state  of  a  Christian 
Kirk — the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ — to  take  upon  them  to 
judge  the  doctrine  and  control  the  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers of  a  King  and  Council  greater  than  they,  and  far 
above  them.'  He  was  ordered  to  the  castle  of  Blackness, 
but  escaped  to  Newcastle,  where  he  established  a  congre- 
gation with  u  staff"  of  elders  and  deacons,  who  applied  the 
system  of  discipline  with  great  severity.  In  1596  M.,  having 
meanwhile  been  reinstated  in  his  office  at  St.  Andrews,  forced 
himself  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Estates 
in  Falkland,  and  denounced  the  Popish  lords  whose  case  they 
were  considering.  The  King  forced  him  to  depart ;  but  in  the 
following  September,  at  an  Assembly  at  Cupar,  M.  formed  one 
of  a  deputation  which  discussed  the  same  subject  against  the 
royal  will.  His  Majesty  was  told  that  he  was  '  God's  silly  vas- 
sal,' and  that  in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Kirk,  he  was  neither 
king,  nor  head,  nor  lord,  but  a  member.  In  1605,  though  pro- 
hibited by  royal  proclamation,  M.  called  a  General  Assembly  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  summoned  to  the  English  court  to  justify 
himself,  and,  when  there,  having  ridiculed  the  decorations  of 
the  communion-table,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years.  In  1611  he  was  released,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  lived  abroad,  and  died  a  Professor  in  the  Huguenot 
University  of  Sedan  in  1622.  Mr.  Burton  says — '  Had  it  been 
his  lot  to  lead  a  haughty  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  striving  to 
subdue  and  control  secular  principalities  and  powers,  he  would 
have  made  another  Hildebrand  or  A'Becket.'  This  is  true  so 
far  as  it  goes  ;  it  points  out  clearly  enough  the  peril  that  would 
have  threatened  secular  liberty  had  M.'s  principles  triumphed, 
but  the  fearless  heroism  of  his  character  stamps  him  with  a 
greatness  and  a  dignity  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  has 
been  stated  that  M.  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  politician.  In  the  Deiicia  Poetartun  Scotornm  are 
pieces  of  his  which  once  were  famous  and  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered. See  M'Crie's  Life  of  A.  M.  (2  vols.  1819  ;  2d  ed.  1S23  ; 
new  ed.  1856) ;  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vols,  iv.,  v. — His 
nephew  James  M.,  born  at  Montrose,  25th  July  1556,  was 
an  able  coadjutor  of  Andrew  in  his  strife  on  behalf  of  Presby- 
tery.  Milder  and  more  courteous  than  his  great  kinsman,  he 
was  nevertheless  firm  and  decided  in  his  opinions.  In  1606  he 
was  summoned  to  London  for  protesting  against  Episcopacy, 
was  refused  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed,  13th  January  1614.    He  wrote  seveial  works 
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both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  his  Diary  (printed  for  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club)  is  the  only  one  possessing  a  permanent  interest.  See 
Wodrow's  Life  of  James  Melville. 

Melville,  Herman,  an  American  author,  born  in  New 
York,  August  I,  1819,  took  to  the  sea  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  for  a  few  years  off  and  on  was  before  the  mast.  In  1846 
he  published  Typee,  and  in  1847  Omoo,  graphic  and  popular 
accounts  of  his  adventures  with  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  by  whom  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  1842.  He  has 
also  written  Mardi,  a  philosophical  romance  (1849),  White 
Jacket  (1850),  Toby  Dick  (1851),  Israel  Potter  (1854),  The  Con- 
fidence Man  (1857),  Battle  Pieces  (a  volume  of  poems,  1866),  &c. 

Melville,  Sir  James,  was  born  at  Halhill,  Fifeshire,  in  1530, 
and  was  page  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland.  In  1564116  was  sent  to 
the  English  court  with  friendly  messages  to  Elizabeth  concerning 
the  approaching  marriage  with  Darnley.  Two  years  later  he  acted 
as  interim  secretary  to  the  Scotch  Queen,  and  was  an  unwilling 
confident  of  Darnley,  who  remarked  to  him  about  the  murderers 
of  Rizzio,  '  As  they  have  brewed  so  let  them  drink.'  The  same 
year  he  was  sent  to  announce  the  birth  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
to  the  court  of  England.  In  1567  he  remonstrated  with  Mary 
in  connection  with  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  received 
the  answer  that  '  matters  were  not  that  far  agaitwart.'  He  was 
afterwards  carried  with  her  a  captive  to  Dunbar,  and  negotiated 
the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  M.  was  asked  to  under- 
take a  mission  to  Denmark  (1595)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed marriage  of  James  VI.  to  the  younger  daughter  of  the 
King,  but  he  escaped  from  the  duty.  '  He  was,'  says  Burton, 
'  a  man  of  a  character  and  temper  rare  for  that  age — very  pacific, 
yet  no  coward  ;  a  dealer  with  all  parties,  yet  never,  as  it  would 
seem,  suspected  of  selling  one  party  to  another.'  He  received  the 
last  instructions  of  Queen  Mary  on  the  scaffold.  His  Memoirs  of 
Affairs  of  State,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  historical  references, 
was  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1827.  He  died  ist 
November  1607.    See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vols,  iv.,  v. 

Melville,  Viscount.    See  Dundas. 

Membra'na  Pupilla'ris,  a  term  applied  to  the  delicate 
membrane  closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  foetus  during  the 
early  months  of  development.  The  M.  P.  itself  forms  the  front 
portion  of  a  membrane,  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  which 
encloses  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  which  is  known  as  the  metn- 
brana  capsulo-ptipillaris.  The  M.  P.  disappears  about  the 
seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life. 

Memljrane,  a  general  term  applied  in  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy to  indicate  any  soft  texture  made  up  of  tissues.  We  thus 
speak  of  the  '  membranes  of  the  brain,'  of  mucous  M.,  or  serous 
M.,  while  the  membranes  within  which  the  embryo  is  contained 
in  utero  are  named  the  'foetal  M.'  The  term  Meninges  is 
applied  to  the  collective  brain  membranes. 

Me'mel,  the  most  northerly  town  of  E.  Prussia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dange,  and  on  the  mainland,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the 
Kurisches  Haff,  9  miles  W.  of  the  Russian  frontier,  and  53 
N.N.W.  of  Tilsit.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  large, 
safe  harbour,  extensive  manufactures  of  linens,  cordage,  sail- 
cloth, bone-black,  chemicals,  &c.,  large  iron-foundries,  distil- 
leries, breweries,  and  saw-mills,  and  an  important  trade  in  tim- 
ber, grain,  hemp,  flax,  linseed,  amber,  coal,  calf-skins,  petroleum, 
and  salt  herrings.  In  1875  (an  exceedingly  bad  year)  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  099,450,  and  the  exports  to  174,530  ; 
in  1873  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  was ;^2, 990,775.  The 
value  of  timber  exported  (1875)  was  ;^735,l65,  of  flax;^l25,225, 
of  grain  ;^46, 000,  and  of  linseed  £"]"], 000.  At  the  beginning  of 
1876  there  belonged  to  the  port  85  sea-going  vessels  of  32,020 
tons,  besides  10  steamers.  A  railway  connecting  M.  with  Tilsit 
was  opened  15th  October  1875,  and  a  branch  to  the  Russian 
railway  between  Mitau  and  Libau,  which  is  contemplated,  will 
greatly  extend  its  Russian  trade.  Pop.  (1875)  i9,8oi.  M.  was 
founded  by  the  Livonian  Order  of  Knights  in  1253. 

Memling,  Hans,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  old 
Flemish  school,  was  bom  about  1435.  Much  that  was  formerly 
related  of  him  has  been  entirely  discredited,  and  now  almost  all 
we  know  is  that  he  led  a  roving  life,  fought  for  Charles  the  Bold 
at  Granson  and  Morat  (1476),  was  an  inmate  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, Bruges,  for  which  he  painted  five  of  his  finest  works,  and 
died  about  1495.  His  famous  reliquary,  the  Chassede  Ste.  Ursule 
(1487),  in  St  John's  Hospital,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his 
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rare  colouring  and  exquisite  finish  and  fidelity.  Other  works  by 
M.  are  at  Danzig,  Munich,  Turin,  and  Liibeck. 

Memm'ingen,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  S.  Germany,  on  the 
Aach,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail,  has  a  fine  Rathhaus, 
dating  from  1 526,  and  three  churches,  of  which  St.  Martin's 
contains  67  choir-stalls  with  rich  Gothic  carving.  The  in- 
dustries are  hop-growing,  bell-founding,  dyeing,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch,  gunpowder,  hardware,  and  linen  and  woollen  yarn. 
Pop.  (1875)  7770. 

Mem'non,  in  Homer  a  son  of  Eos,  appears  in  post- Homeric 
legends  as  an  Ethiopian  prince,  son  of  Tithonus,  who  came  to 
the  relief  of  Priam,  and,  after  having  slain  Antilochus,  was  laid 
low  by  Achilles.  From  his  ashes  Zeus  produced  a  flock  of  birds 
called  '  Mem'nones  '  or  '  Memnonides,'  which  fought  one  another 
on  his  grave,  and  every  year  renewed. the  struggle.  Great  build- 
ings, as  well  in  Asia  as  in  Egypt,  were  attributed  to  M.,  after 
whom  they  were  called  '  Memuoneia.'  The  two  statues  of  M., 
still  extant,  originally  stood  before  the  temple  of  Amenophis 
III.,  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt.  They'rose  70  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  temple,  and  were  composed  of  a  silicious  conglomerate  so 
hard  and  brittle  that  the  change  of  temperature  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun  caused  little  pieces  to  break  off.  The  sound  thus  pro- 
duced gave  occasion  to  the  legend  of  the  '  sounding  statues '  of  M. 

Mem'ory  is  properly  only  the  faculty  of  mental  retention  ;  it 
preserves  knowledge  within  the  mind,  but  without  the  sphere  of 
consciousness.  But  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  reproductive 
also — and  that  in  two  ways.  If  the  laws  of  association  be  allowed 
to  work  without  the  intervention  of  will,  as  in  reverie,  M.  is  then 
spontaneous  suggestion  ;  but  if  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mind's  acts,  it  is  then  recollection.  To  the  former  of  these. pro- 
cesses alone  ancient  philosophy  gave  the  name  of  M.  Hamilton 
terms  the  one  the  Conservative  Faculty,  the  other  the  Reproduc- 
tive Faculty. 

Diseases  of  M. — M.,  or  the  power  of  reproducing  mental 
impressions,  may  be  naturally  weak,  or  become  gradually  im- 
paired by  age.  When  any  change  from  the  normal  condition 
takes  place  either  in  the  form  of  exaltation  or  blunting,  it  is 
indicative  of  disturbance  in  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
structure,  the  result  of  external  violence,  or  of  various  physical 
conditions,  such  as  fevers,  intemperance,  congestion,  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  &c.,  &c.  The  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  brain  implicated  when  memory  is 
impaired  has  not  as  yet  been  precisely  defined ;  but  the  devia- 
tions appear  to  depend  upon  changes  generally  of  an  apoplectic 
nature  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, though  but  rarely,  that  memory  is  the  only  faculty  impaired, 
and,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  impairment  is  generally  but 
the  precursor  of  more  extensive  cerebro-mental  lesions. 

Mem'phis  [Men-nefer, '  good  port,'  in  the  hieroglyphics),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Mitranieh, 
10  miles  S.  of  Cairo.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
Menes,  whose  date  is  variously  fixed  at  4455  and  2690  B.C.  ;  and 
the  kings  of  the  later  dynasties  vied  in  its  adornment.  Within 
a  circuit  of  15  miles  it  contained  the  temples  of  Isis,  Apis, 
Serapis,  Phre,  and  greatest  of  all,  of  Ptah — the  HephcEsteum  of 
the  Greek  geographers — with  a  colossal  statue  of  Sesostris 
(Rameses  III.),  45  feet  high,  and  a  recumbent  figure  of  Amosis, 
73  feet  long.  The  Necropolis,  with  the  Pyramids  (q.  v.),  and 
the  dyke  of  Menes,  built  to  exclude  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
should  also  be  noticed.  The  ruin  of  M.  began  with  the  invasion 
of  Cambyses  (525  B.C.),  was  hastened  by  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andria (332),  and  completed  by  the  Saracen  conquest  in  the  7th 
c.  A.D.  See  Egypt  ;  and  Lepsius,  Denkmdler  aits  Aegypten  (12 
vols.  Berl.  1849-59). 

Memphis,  a  city  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  affords  communication  in  all  seasons  with  New 
Orleans,  distant  380  miles  S.  by  rail.  It  has  thirty-five  churches, 
sixty-seven  free  public,  and  thirty-two  other  schools,  a  cotton 
exchange,  five  stone-paved  wharves,  nearly  two  miles  long,  three 
daily  and  seven  weekly  newspapers.  Cotton,  gathered  from  the 
basins  of  the  Mississippi,  White,  Arkansas,  St.  Francis,  and  other 
rivers,  is  the  great  article  of  commerce.  In  1874  the  total  value 
of  imports  was  $60,847,389,  including  426,676  bales  of  cotton, 
valued  at  $34,006,000.  During  the  same  year  there  arrived  2059 
steamers,  and  departed  2075,  averaging  2000  tons  each.  The 
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amount  of  taxable  property  for  1874  was  $32,500,000.  Pop. 
(1871)  40,226.  M.  was  incorporated  in  1827.  An  engagement 
took  place  on  the  river  (6th  June  1862)  by  which  the  Federals 
captured  M.,  which  was  regained  byGener.il  Forrest's  cavalry  in 
August  1864. 

Mena'do,  a  Dutch  residence  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Celebes, 
has  an  area  of  1267  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  228,051.  The 
country,  broken  by  volcanic  action  into  highland  masses,  is 
well  adapted  for  the  extensive  cultivation  of  coffee  and  rice.  In 
1870  the  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  1,250,370 
gulden.  The  town  of  M.,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  of 
the  island  peninsula,  has  a  pop.  of  6000. 

Menage',  Gilles,  an  ill-tempered  wit  and  scholar,  was  born 
at  Angers,  August  15th,  1613.  After  practising  at  the  bar  he 
entered  the  church,  and  became  one  of  the  lively,  accomplished, 
graceless  n^^d'j-,  forming  so  unique  a  class  in  France,  then  ornament- 
ing society  better  than  religion.  He  died  July  23,  1692.  Of  his 
numerous  works  we  need  only  mention  the  Dictionnaire  J^tyriio- 
hgique  {l6()/i,).  See  notice  of  his  life  prefixed  to  Menagiaua,  a 
collection  of  his  good  sayings  (1715). 

Men'ai  Strait,  a  channel  13  miles  long  and  from  250  yards 
to  two  miles  wide,  separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  Caer- 
narvonshire, Wales.  It  is  crossed  by  the  M.  Suspension  Bridge, 
a  fine  work  constructed  by  Telford,  at  the  cost  of  Government, 
in  the  route  of  the  London  and  Holyhead  mail-coach  road, 
1818-25,  ^•^'i  'he  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  (q.  v.),  erected 
1846-60.  At  the  entrance  to  the  channel  the  tide  is  usually 
about  12  feet,  and  sometimes  rises  to  30,  but  for  expedition  the 
route  is  often  chosen  by  vessels  under  100  tons.  The  name 
'Menai'  probably  contains  the  Celtic  root  man,  'a  district.' 

Menan'der,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Athenian  New  Comedy, 
was  born  at  Athens  342  B.C.  The  comic  poet  Alexis  was  his 
uncle,  and  the  philosophers  Theophrastus  (q.  v.)  and  Epicurus 
(q.  V.)  were  his  intimate  friends.  Of  his  personal  life  little  is 
known,  except  that  his  beauty  and  refinement  of  manners  were 
remarkable,  that  his  friendship  with  Demetrius  Phalereus  nearly 
cost  him  his  life  in  307  B.C.,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
harbour  of  Peirteus  in  290.  When  the  chorus  of  the  Old 
Comedy  was  out  of  date,  and  the  license  of  its  personal  attacks 
was  repressed  by  law,  AI.  created  a  drama  of  manners,  character, 
and  plot,  the  prototype  of  modern  comedy.  The  preference 
given  to  his  rival  Philemon  was  small  earnest  to  him  of  the 
reputation  which  his  works  afterwards  enjoyed,  and  which  is 
attested  by  their  holding  the  stage  till  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
and  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  Roman  comedy  is  founded  on 
them.  Of  more  than  100  plays  there  are  now  extant  only  the 
names,  and  certain  fragments  full  of  gnomic  wisdom,  as,  '  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.'  Of  these  the  best  edition  is  Meineke's 
Metiandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquice  (Bcrl.  1823),  reprinted  in  his 
Fragmenta  Coniicorum  Graconim,  vol.  iv.  (1841).  See  Guizot, 
Menandre  une  Etude Historiqne  (Par.  1855). — M.  of  Laodicea,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  A.D.,  of  whose  writ- 
ings are  extant  a  treatise  De  Encomiis  or  De  Genere  Dcnioiislra- 
AVf  (Heeren,  Gott.  1785  ;  Walz,  Rhctorcs  Gncci,  vol.  ix.,  1S36). 

Men'chikofF,  Alexander  Danilovitch,  Prince,  a  Russian 
statesman  and  general,  was  born  in  humble  life  at  Moscow, 
November  27,  1672.  Introduced  to  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Great  by  General  Lefort,  on  the  death  of  that  officer  in  1699  he 
became  the  favourite  companion  and  adviser  of  the  Czar.  He 
gained  the  victory  of  Kalisch  over  the  Swedes  in  1706,  greatly 
contributed  to  that  of  Poltowa  in  1709,  took  Riga  in  1 710, 
Courland  in  1711,  and  Stettin  in  1713,  and  was  appointed  in 
succession  field  marshal,  baron,  and  prince  of  the  empire.  He 
wielded  great  power  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  I.  (1725-27), 
but  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Peter  II.  was  banished  to 
Siberia,  where  he  died,  October  1729. — Prince  Alexander 
Sergejevitch  M.,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  a  Russian 
admiral  and  general,  born  in  1789,  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  in  the  campaigns  1812-14,  when  he  attained  the 
rank  of  general.  In  the  war  with  Turkey,  1828-29,  ''e  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  capture  of  Anapa,  but  was  wounded  at 
Varna.  On  his  recovery  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Russian  navy,  becoming  Minister  of  Marine  in  1836.  In 
1853  he  was  sent  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Constan- 
tinople. His  somewhat  intemperate  conduct  contributed  to  the 
outbreak  of  war,  upon  which  he  received  tlie  chief  command 
both  of  the  Russian  naval  and  military  forces.  Although  he 
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lost  every  pitched  battle,  he  showed  great  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination in  his  prolonged  defence  of  Sebastopol.     He  was 
commander  at  Cronstadt,  1855-56.    M,  died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
May  2,  1869. 
Men'cius.    See  Meng-tse. 

Men'delssoh.n,  Moses,  bom  at  Dessau,  6th  September, 
1729,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  schoolmaster.  He  had  a  good 
Jewish  education,  studying  under  the  Rabbi  Frankel  the  works 
of  Maimonides,  especially  the  Moreh  Nebiichim  (Arab.  Delalatti 
Al-heiiim;  Lat.  Ductor Perplexoriiin,  'Guide  of  the  Perplexed'), 
the  great  source  of  natural  interpretation  of  Scripture  among  the 
Jews.  Struggling  against  poverty  and  an  enfeebled  constitution, 
M.,  now  at  Berlin,  was  introduced  to  mathematics  by  Israel 
Moses,  and  to  Latin  by  Kisch,  a  physician  of  Prag.  He  read 
Locke's  Essay,  and  a  friend  named  Gompertz  gave  him  the 
works  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  In  1754,  M.,  now  a  partner  in  a 
silk  business,  made  the  friendship  of  Lessing ;  they  wrote  together 
Pope  eiyiMetaphysikcr.  His  first  important  metaphysical  work  was 
the  Brufeilber  die  Empfindungen  (1775),  or'  Letterson  the  Sensa- 
tions,' in  which  he  specially  analyses  the  Ideas  of  the  Beautiful. 
M.  belonged  to  the  unscientific  school  of  Wolf.  He  now 
became  the  friend  of  Abbt,  Sulzer,  and  the  librarian  Nicolai, 
and  assisted  them  and  Lessing  in  several  literary  periodicals,  in 
which  they  sought  to  stir  the  dormant  faculties  of  Germany.  In 
1767,  appeared  his  Phado,  in  which  he  infers  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  from  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  its  in- 
finite duties,  and  great  desire  to  live  hereafter.  His  book  yeru- 
salein  (1783)  deals  with  the  question  of  toleration,  and  had  its 
effect  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  that 
his  other  works  had  in  stimulating  the  reformation  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  Morgenstunden  (1785),  an  exposition  of  the  grounds 
for  believing  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  containing  a  refutation 
of  Spinozism  (with  which  Jacobi  had  charged  his  friend  Lessing), 
was  interrupted  by  his  death  at  Beilin,  4tli  January  1786.  One 
of  his  daughters  became  a  Christian,  and  married  Friedrich 
Schlegel.  M.'s  works  were  published  by  his  grandson,  G.  B. 
Mendelssohn  (7  vols.  Leips.  1843-45).  They  include  transla- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms  into  German.  Mirabeau  did 
much  to  make  M.'s  works  known  in  France.  See  Kayserling, 
AI.  M.,  sein  Leben  tind  seine  IVei-ke  (Leips.  1S62). 

Mendelssohn-Bartlioldy,  Felix,  a  great  German  com- 
poser, grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1809.  M.'s  home  from  1812  was  Berlin,  where  he 
was  instracted  in  composition  by  Zelter  and  in  pianoforte  by 
Berger,  and  played  in  public  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  could 
compose  skilfully  in  1S21,  received  additional  piano  lessons 
from  Moscheles  in  1824,  and  in  the  next  year  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  music,  though  of  independent  fortune.  His  first 
great  work  was  the  overture  to  Sommernachtstra>im  (1826)  ;  his 
next,  the  overture  entitled  Meeies-stille  und  GUickl.cJie  Fahrt 
(1828).  A  comic  opera.  Die  Hochzeit  des  Gamacho  (Berl.  1S27) 
was  a  failure.  M.'s  introduction  to  the  public  properly  dates 
from  his  visit  to  England  in  1S29,  where  the  first-named  work 
excited  the  warmest  interest.  The  overtures.  Isles  of  Fingal 
The  Hebrides,  and  the  wonderfully  picturesque  Scotch  symphony, 
were  the  fruits  of  a  Highland  tour  in  the  same  year.  In  Italy 
(1830-31)  he  wrote  the  Reformations  Sympkonie,  and  the  first 
Walpurgis  Nacht.  On  a  London  visit  in  1832  he  played  his 
noble  G- Minor  Concerto  (May  28th).  On  October  4,  1835, 
he  began  his  great  and  useful  career  as  Director  of  the  Gewand- 
h.aus  Concerts  at  Leipsic,  and  what  may  be  called  his  period 
of  travel  came  to  an  end.  M.  directed  all  his  energy  to  bring 
ing  out  the  finest  music  before  the  public,  industriously  composing 
at  the  same  time.  On  May  22,  1836,  his  oratorio  Pauliis  (Paul^ 
was  first  performed  (Diisseldorf),  and  on  September  20th  it  was 
given  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  M.  himself  conducting.  To 
1837  belong  the  D-Minor  Concerto  and  the  421/  Psalm;  to  '38 
three  violin  quartetts,  and  the  Serenade  and  Allegro  Giogoso  ;  to 
'39  the  Pianoforte  Trio  in  D-Minor ;  to  '40,  the  Lobgesang 
('Hymn  of  Praise').  In  1S41  M.  was  made  Ph.  Doc.  by  the 
Leipsic  University,  and  Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
while  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  him  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  the 
post  of  general  musical  director  at  Berlin.  The  year  1843 
(.'\pril  3)  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic  Conservatorium. 
^I.  proposed  the  scheme,  worked  hard  for  it,  and  was  one  of  tlie 
first  teachers.  In  the  same  year  he  completed  the  music  for  the 
Sommernachtstraum,  and  composed  Atlialie.    In  1844  he  was 
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again  ill  London  performing  and  conducting  ;  in  '45  he  resigned 
his  Berlin  post  and  began  composing  Elias  (Elijah).  This  ora- 
torio, his  grandest  choral  work,  only  second  in  popularity  to  the 
Messiah,  he  conducted  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  August  25, 
1846.  Excessive  exertion  was  wearing  out  his  nervous  constitution, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister  Fanny  (May  14,  1847)  gave  him 
a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  went  to  Switzer- 
land for  change,  but  returning  to  Leipsic  became  piuch  worse, 
and  died  there,  November  4,  1847.  M.  was  a  noble  successor 
of  the  greatest  masters,  and,  unlike  many  of  them,  he  was 
enthusiastically  loved  and  admired  in  his  lifetime,  not  less  for 
his  pure  and  genial  character  than  for  his  splendid  attainments. 
Full  of  tenderness,  passion,  and  sympathy,  his  compositions  glow 
with  the  divine  ardour  of  genius.  Though  a  brilliant  improvisa- 
tore,  M.  was  an  ardent  student,  and  possessed,  moreover,  a  range 
of  liberal  culture  far  beyond  the  average  of  great  composers. 
Besides  the  works  named,  he  wrote  much  for  the  piano,  and 
many  songs  ;  his  Lieder  ohiie  Worte  ('  Songs  without  Words') 
are  widely  known.  Much  also  remained  unfinished — e.g.,  an 
opera  Lorelei,  and  the  oratorio  Chrisius.  See  his  Reisebriefen 
('  Letters  from  Italy,'  1861  ;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1S63) ;  Reiss- 
mann,  Felix  M.,  sein  Leben  mid  seine  Werhe  (Berl.  l856)  ;  E. 
Devrient,  Eritmeriingen  an  F.  M.  B.  (Eng.  trans.  1869) ; 
Killer,  Briefe  and  Ej-inneningen  (Eng.  trans.  1874);  and  Lam- 
padius,  Leben  des  M.  B.  (Eng.  trans.  1877). 

Men'dicant  Orders  of  monks  were  certain  orders  which 
took  their  rise  in  the  13th  c.  The  old  orders  had  so  given 
themselves  up  to  sloth,  luxury,  and  vice,  that  they  had  become 
a  scandal  to  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Francis  of  Assisi  founded  the  first  M.  O.,  by  drawing 
around  him  a  society  whose  members  came  under  a  vow  of 
absolute  poverty,  extreme  asceticism,  and  constant  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  in  the  strictest  obedience  to 
the  Apostolic  See.  Although  the  formation  of  any  new  order 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  pope  (1215),  the  suitableness  of  this 
new  order  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  was  at  once  recognised, 
and  it  was  established  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  1223.  (See 
Franciscans.)  The  order  of  Dominicans  (q.  v.)  was  founded 
at  the  same  time,  and  these  two  were  followed  by  the  Carmelites 
(q.  v.)  and  the  Augustine- Eremites.  (See  Augustines.)  The 
partiality  shown  towards  the  new  orders  by  the  popes,  v^hose 
influence  they  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  reverence  felt  by 
the  people  for  those  so  distinguished  by  sanctity  from  the  monks 
of  the  old  orders,  increased  the  number  of  orders  and  members 
to  such  an  extent  that  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  the  Council  of 
Lyon  (1272)  limited  them  to  the  four  orders  mentioned  above. 
See  Friars. 

Men'dip  Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  England,  extend  inland 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  for  about  30  miles  in  a  S.  E.  direction 
parallel  to  the  river  Axe,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  of  1 100 
feet  in  Black  Down.  They  consist  mainly  of  limestone  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  were  once  covered  by  a  forest  that  belonged  to 
the  crown,  and  are  rich  in  lead,  iron,  calamine,  manganese,  red 
ochre,  and  other  minerals  which  have  been  mined  from  the  most 
remote  times.  In  1862  Professor  Ansted  discovered  near  Wells 
a  mass  of  the  refuse  of  old  mines  containing  some  600,000  tons 
of  metal,  worth  half  a  million  sterling. 

Mendo'za,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Andes,  at  a  height  of 
2891  feet  above  the  sea,  and  115  miles  E.N.E.  of  Santiago.  It 
was  a  thriving  town  with  15,000  inhabitants  in  l86l,  when  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  and  has  now  a  pop.  of  6000. 

Mendoza,  Don  Diego  Hurtado,  a  Spanish  author  and 
statesman,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Granada  in  1 503.  After 
leaving  the  university  of  Salamanca  he  joined  the  Spanish  army 
in  Italy,  where  he  continued  his  studies.  He  became  ambassa- 
dor at  Venice  in  1538,  commander  at  Siena  in  1547,  and  shortly 
afterwards  ambassador  to  Rome.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
court  by  Philip  II.  in  1567.  He  died  April  1575.  His  best 
works  are  his  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (Antw.  X5S4,  Par.  1627,  Gotha, 
1810),  an  admirable  satirical  romance,  the  earliest  of  the  Gil  Bias 
class  of  novels,  in  vi'hich  Spanish  literature  is  so  rich,  and  his 
Guerra  contra  Los  Moriscos,  an  eloquent  history,  so  impartial  and 
outspoken  that  its  complete  publication  was  prohibited  till  1776. 
His  poems  were  published  (the  only  edition)  in  1610.  He 
gathered  a  magnificent  collection  of  MSS.,now  in  the  Escurial. 


See  Ticknor's  IJislory  of  Spanish  Literature  (vol.  i.). — Juan. 
Gonzales  de  M.,  born  at  Toledo  about  1540,  served  for  some 
years  in  the  Spanish  army,  afterwards  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  was  sent  to  China  in  1580  by  Philip  II.  to 
gather  information  regarding  the  country.  On  his  return  he 
published  LListoria  de  las  Cosas  mas  notables  Ritos  y  Costiimbres 
del  Gran  Reyjto  de  la  China  (Madr.  1 586).  It  was  translated 
into  English  in  1588  (reprinted  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  2  vols. 
1853-54))  and  is  a  work  that  still  possesses  both  interest  and  value. 
M.  ultimately  became  Vicar-apostolic  of  Mexico  (1607),  and 
Bishop  of  Popayan,  New  Granada,  where  he  died  in  1617. 

Mendtm-men,  the  name  of  the  present  king  of  Independent 
Burmah.  Previously  known  as  the  Prince  of  Mendun,  he  gained 
the  throne  in  February  1853  by  leading  a  successful  revolution 
against  Pagan-men,  whose  cruelties  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Among  the  early  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  found  the  new 
capital  of  Mandalay.  Though  retaining  all  commerce  as  a 
monopoly  in  his  own  hands,  he  has  on  the  whole  shown  a  desire 
to  maintain  smooth  relations  with  his  British  neighbours.  M. 
was  recrowned  at  Mandalay  in  1874.  He  is  reported  to  be  a 
zealous  Buddhist,  but  kindly  disposed  to  European  residents. 
See  Dr.  Anderson's  yi/a«(/iz/a)'  and  Momein  (Lond.  1876). 

Menela'us,  King  of  Lacedjemon,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
Homer's  heroes,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  (q.  v.) 
and  husband  of  Helen  (q.  v. ).  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  to  which, 
under  the  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  M.  greatly  con- 
tributed, he  and  Helen  wandered  for  eight  years  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  length  reaching  Sparta  on  the 
very  day  when  Orestes  buried  Clytsemnestra  and  ^gisthus. 
After  this  they  lived  happily  together  at  Sparta,  in  a  palace 
glorious  as  the  sun. 

Mengs,  Anton  Rafael,  son  of  an  artist,  who  trained  him 
with  excessive  severity,  was  born,  12th  March  1728,  at  Aussig, 
in  Bohemia,  went  to  Italy  (1741),  remained  there  for  four  years, 
and  on  his  return  to  Dresden  his  pictures  in  crayon  so  pleased 
the  king  that  he  was  nominated  court  painter.  Returning  to 
Rome  he  produced  the  '  Holy  Family,'  and  married  the  peasant- 
girl  who  sat  to  him  as  a  model.  In  1749  he  was  commissioned 
to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  a  new  Catholic  church  at  Dresden  ;  in 
1754  he  took  the  direction  of  the  new  school  of  painting  estab- 
lished at  the  Vatican.  After  achieving  fame  with  his  '  Cleopatra,' 
'  Magdalene,'  and  others,  he  went  to  Spain  in  the  suite  of 
Charles  VII.  (1761).  The  'Ascension'  and  'Meeting  of  the 
Gods '  are  fruits  of  his  labour  at  that  time.  After  a  residence  in 
Italy  he  returned  to  Spain  (1775),  and  in  two  years  executed  the 
'  Triumph  of  Trajan  '  and  the  'Temple  of  Glory.'  He  died  at 
Rome,  29th  June  1779-  M.  conscientiously  strove  to  reproduce 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  in  a  large 
measure  he  succeeded.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  though  his 
taste  is  good  and  his  technical  skill  irreproachable,  he  is  at  best 
but  a  successful  imitator.  M.  left  writings  on  art  in  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Meng-tse,  or  Meng-ko  (Lat.  Mencius),  a  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, was  born  at  Tseou,  in  the  modern  province  of  Shan-tung, 
about  398  B.C.  After  receiving  a  careful  education  from  his 
mother,  M.  became  a  pupil  of  Tsze-sze,  the  grandson  and  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  and  then  travelled  from  court  to  court,  incul- 
cating the  doctrines  of  hiao,  or  filial  piety,  under  which  head  he 
included  all  the  relations  of  social  life.  Meeting,  however,  with 
but  small  success,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
retirement,  and  died  about  314  B.C.  M.'s  conversations  with 
princes  and  others  form  the  so-called  Book  of  M.,  the  fourth  and 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  Sse-chon  of  Confucius  (q.  v.), 
and  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  P.  Noel  (Prague,  1711) 
and  Stanislas  Julien  (2  vols.  Par.  1824,  with  text),  into  English 
by  Collie  (Malacca,  1828),  into  French  by  Pauthier  (Par.  1831), 
and  into  German  by  Ernst  Faber  (Elberfeld,  1877).  See  Dr. 
Legge's  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius  (Lond.  1873). 

Menin,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  W.  Flanders,  on  the 
Lys,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges  by  rail,  has  some  manufactures 
of  lace,  tobacco,  beer,  &c.    Pop.  (1874)  10,396. 

Meningi'tis  (Gr.  meninx,  '  a  membrane ')  is  the  term  em- 
ployed in  medicine  to  designate  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  the  investing  membranes  of  the  brain.  The 
earliest  symptoms  are  acute  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of 
light  and  sound,  sleeplessness  and  delirium.    The  countenance 
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is  flushed,  tlie  conjunctive  red,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  the  pulse 
quick.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  are  frequent  spasmodic 
twitchings  or  convulsions,  and  eventually  coma  and  complete 
relaxation  of  the  limbs.  M.  may  be  simple  and  idiopathic,  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  some  zymotic  or  constitutional  disease,  such 
as  the  specific  fevers,  or  the  rheumatic,  strumous,  or  syphilitic 
cachexia.  It  is  sometimes  connected  with  teething.  M.  may 
be  caused  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  great  mental 
work  or  anxiety,  but  most  frequently  by  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  M.,  in  the  child,  is  generally  tudiratlar ;  in 
the  young,  the  result  of  specific  fevers,  such  as  scarlatina  and 
measles.  Treatment : — Depletion  and  active  cathartics  are  use- 
ful, when  not  otherwise  contra-indicated.  The  hot  bath,  and 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  such  as  ice  or  evaporating  lotions, 
are  generally  serviceable,  and  counter-irritants  to  the  nape'of  the 
neck  may  be  often  of  advantage.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
on  low  diet,  and  excitement  of  every  kind  should  be  avoided. 

Menipp'us,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and  follower  of  Diogenes, 
was  born  a  slave  at  Gadara,  in  Coele- Syria,  and  flourished  about 
B.C.  60.  He  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  on  being  cheated 
out  of  a  large  fortune  which  he  had  collected  by  usury.  The 
satirical  works  which  contained  his  teaching  are  lost,  though 
some  fragments  remain  of  Varro's  Satiirce  Menippece,  written 
in  imitation  of  them. 

Menispenna'ceae,  a  natural  order  of  exogens,  chiefly 
climbing  shrubs  of  tropical  countries.  They  possess  a  bitter 
principle — some  being  tonic,  others  narcotic,  and  even  poisonous. 
Some  are  used  for  the  cure  of  snake  bites.  The  estimated 
number  of  species  is  about  350,  and  the  genera  of  greatest 
economic  value  are  noticed  under  Calumba,  Cissampelos, 
and  CoccuLUs. 

Menn'o,  or  Meno  Sim'ons,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Men- 
nonites,  was  born  in  1496  at  Wittmarsum,  in  Friesland,  and  was 
a  Catholic  priest  first  at  Pingjum  (from  I524\  afterwards  at  his 
native  place.  In  1536  he  joined  the  Anabaptists,  of  whose 
tenets  he  became  a  teacher  at  Groningen.  After  the  execution 
of  Jan  of  Leyden  (q.  v.)  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists 
(q.  v.),  M.  set  himself  to  the  work  of  reorganisation,  for  this^ 
purpose  travelling  through  Holland  and  N.  Germany,  till  per- 
secution drove  him  to  Wismar,  where  he  held  the  Colloquium 
Vismariense,  preserved  by  Johann  Wigand  in  his  work  De  Ana- 
baptismo  (Leips.  1582).  He  finally  found  a  retreat  in  Holstein, 
where  he  died,  13th  January  1561,  at  Oldeslohe.  M.  was  a 
good  man,  whose  temperate  example  did  much  to  remove  the 
fanatical  violence  of  his  followers.  Before  his  death  they  had 
split  into  Die  Feinen,  an  extreme,  and  Die  Grohen,  a  moderate 
party,  the  latter  being  also  called  'Flemings,'  ' Flandrians,'  or 
'  Waterlanders.'  The  milder  section  again  divided  into  the 
Armenian  'Galenists'  and  the  Calvinistic  '  Apostolists,'  but 
these  were  united  in  1801.  In  Germany,  from,  which  in  1783 
many  Mennonites  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  they 
now  number  14,000,  and  in  Holland  there  are  120  congregations. 
In  1870  the  Russian  Mennonites  numbered  40,000,  but  of  these, 
owing  to  the  imposition  of  the  conscription  in  1871,  large 
numbers  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  there 
are  500  Mennonite  churches,  with  250  pastors,  and  60,000 
members,  and  also  to  Canada,  where  they  were  welcomed  in 
September  1877  by  Lord  Dufferin,  the  Governor- General,  in  a 
speech  distinguished  by  admirable  sense,  and  a  noble  and  win- 
ning catholicity  of  sentiment. 

Menop'oma,  or  Men'opome  {Protonopsis  horrida),  a  genus 
of  Amphibian  vertebrates,  allied  to  the  newt  and  salamander 
( Urodela),  and  also  known  as  the  '  hell  bender,'  '  mud  devil,'  &c. 
This  creature  inhabits  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers,  and  attains 
a  length  of  2  feet.  It  is  voracious,  has  numerous  small  teeth, 
and  devours  large  quantities  of  fishes.  The  colour  is  a  bluish- 
grey,  variegated  with  darker  spots.  Its  repulsive  appearance  has 
procured  for  it  the  evil  but  unfounded  reputation  of  being 
venomous. 

Menstrua'tion,  otherwise  known  as  the  menses  and  cata- 
menia,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  sanguineous  discharge  which 
proceeds  from  the  genital  organs  of  the  human  female  at  monthly 
intervals.  M.  corresponds  with  the  period  of  '  heat '  and  '  rut- 
ting' in  lower  animals,  and  marks  the  period  of  reproductive 
activity.  M.  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  sign  of  the  deeper 
process  of  ovulation,  i.e.,  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  and 
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the  discharge  of  the  ovum  or  egg,  which,  when  duly  fertilised,  is 
capable  of  developing  into  an  embryo.  The  first  occurrence  of 
M.  in  temperate  climates  takes  place  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th 
year.  Its  advent  happens  much  earlier  in  warm  climates,  and 
is  delayed  in  colder  latitudes.  It  ceases  during  pregnancy  and 
generally  during  lactation  or  nursing,  although  it  may  supervene 
during  the  latter  period,  and  has  been  known  to  persist  during 
the  whole  period  of  utero-gestation.  The  menstrual  period  ex- 
tends over  three  or  four  days,  but  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
respect  of  the  interval  that  elapses  between  the  periods,  M.  ex- 
hibits great  variations.  The  function  usually  ceases  between 
the  45th  and  50th  years  of  life,  but  cases  of  protracted  M.  are 
by  no  means  rare.  The  menstrual  secretion  consists  of  blood 
effused  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  mixed  with 
the  mucous  secretion  of  the  passages.  It  coagulates  less  rapidly 
than  ordinary  blood,  and  exhibits  as  a  rule  an  acid  reaction. 
The  value  of  M.  and  its  irregularities  as  symptomatic  of  uterine 
and  ovarian  disease  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Diseases  of  M. — When  M.  is  absent  at  the  normal  period 
of  life,  the  disease  is  termed  Ainenorrhcea  (q.  v.)  ;  and  when  the 
discharge  is  excessive  in  quantity,  and  more  than  naturally  fre- 
quent in  occurrence,  it  is  termed  Menorrhagia.  Uncompli- 
cated menorrhagia  generally  depends  upon  debility,  and  is 
most  successfully  treated  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  the 
topical  application  of  cold  on  the  lumbar  region,  and  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  also  by  cold  astringent  injec- 
tions. When  the  normal  discharge  is  attended  with  much  pain 
the  affection  is  termed  Dysmenorrhcea.  This  condition  may  de- 
pend upon  a  congenital  state  of  the  os  or  cervix  uteri ;  or  of  the 
uterus  itself ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  a  symptom  of  some  disease 
of  the  Uterus  {q.  v.).  It  frequently  happens  that  M.  is  perverted 
through  other  channels  than  the  natural  one,  as  the  lung^  and 
the  nose,  the  rectum  and  the  skin,  such  cases  being  called  vica- 
rious  M. 

Mensura'tion  is  the  branch  of  applied  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  measurement  of  the  areas  of  surfaces  and  of  the 
volumes  of  solids.  To  the  surveyor  and  ganger  a  knowledge  of 
its  methods  is  indispensable  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
which  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  simplest  geometry,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  is  distinctly  to  be  desired.  The  rec- 
tangle is  the  simplest  possible  figure  of  which  the  area  can  be 
calculated,  and  after  it  come  parallelograms  and  triangles  of 
every  description,  and  all  polygons  which  can  be  broken  up  into 
triangles.  When  the  one  side  of  a  figure  is  curved,  the  calcula- 
tion of  its  area  is  in  general  less  simple,  and  as  a  rule  methods 
of  approximation-  are  alone  applicable.  The  ordinary  method 
is  to  break  up  such  a  figure  into  parts,  which  may  be  treated  as 
true  rectilinear  polygons,  and  then  sum  the  area  of  the  parts  to 
find  the  area  of  the  whole.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
calculation  of  volume  in  which  the  rectangular  parallelopiped 
occupies  the  same  position  which  the  rectangle  does  in  the  mea- 
surement of  areas.  When  one  of  the  bounding  surfaces  is 
curved,  the  same  methods  of  approximation  must  be  adopted, 
except  in  particular  cases,  when  the  figure  is  one  of  the  simpler 
surfaces  of  revolution  of  the  second  degree.  See  Surveying, 
Triangulation,  Trigonometry,  &c. 

Menta'na,  a  small  Italian  village,  13  miles  N.E.  of  Rome, 
noted  for  a  battle  fought  November  3,  1867,  in  which  Garibaldi 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  French  and  Papal  troops.  On 
his  retreat  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Italian  regulars  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  honour  of  the  victory  the  pope  instituted  the 
M.  medal. 

Mento'ne  (Fr.  Menton),  a  tovm  of  France,  department  of 
Alpes  Maritimes,  on  a  beautiful  b.-iy  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
miles  from  the  Italian  frontier,  and  2  E.  of  Nice  by  rail. 
Its  delightful  climate  attracts  invalids  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
— the  lowest  winter  temperature  for  ten  years,  according  to 
Dr.  Siordet,  being  48°  75'.  The  Maritime  Alps,  rising  to  a 
height  of  4000  feet,  are  flanked  by  luxuriant  orange,  lemon, 
and  olive  groves,  and  between  them  and  the  sea  winds  the  only 
level  road,  the  Cornice.  Near  M.,  and  88  feet  above  the  sea, 
are  celebrated  bone-caves,  rich  in  pre-historic  remains.  A 
fossil  human  skeleton,  now  in  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoiy,  was  found  here,  March  26,  1872.  M.  has  a  brisk  trade 
in  fruits,  fish,  and  perfumeries.  Pop.  (1S72)  5540.  Formerly 
attached  to  Monaco,  M.  was  transferred  to  France  by  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  in  1S60,  and  on  payment  of  four  million  francs. 
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Men'tor,  a  son  of  Alcimus,  and  friend  of  Odysseus,  who 
intrusted  to  him  his  house  on  setting  out  for  Troy.  In  the 
second  Odyssey,  Athena,  in  the  form  of  M.,  conducts  Tele- 
machus  to  Pylos.  From  Fenelon's  portraiture  of  her  thus  dis- 
guised M.  has  become  an  appellative  for  a  '  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend '  of  youth. 

Menu.    See  Manu. 

Menu'ra.    See  Lyre-Bird, 

Menzaleh,  Lake,  the  largest  lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt,  ex- 
tends eastward  from  Damietta,  and  is  only  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  line  of  sandbanks,  pierced  by  several 
openings.  It  is  50  miles  long  by  25  broad,  has  a  depth  of  from 
I  to  10  feet,  is  studded  with  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish  and 
wildfowl.  The  Suez  Canal  (q.  v.)  traverses  it  from  Port  Said  to 
Kantara,  a  distance  of  27  miles. 

Menz'el,  Wolfgang,  a  German  historian,  novelist,  and 
critic,  born  at  Waidenburg  in  Silesia,  2ist  June  1798,  took  part 
in  the  war  with  France  in  1815,  after  which  he  studied  philo- 
sophy at  Berlin  and  Bonn.  From  1825  he  lived  at  Stuttgart, 
devoting  himself  almost  entirely  to  literature,  and  died  there, 
April  23,  1873.  His  first  work  was  Streckverse  (1823),  a  criti- 
cal work,  strongly  opposing  the  popular  views  of  poetry  and 
the  excessive  praise  of  Goethe.  This  is  also  the  tenor  of  his 
Europdische  Blatter  (1824-25),  Literaturblatt  (1825-48),  and 
Die  Deutsche  Literatur  (1828).  In  1837  Borne  called  him 
'  Der  Franzosenfresser,' from  his  bitter  opposition  to  French 
influence  in  German  literature.  Of  political  history  M.  has 
written  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  (1824-25;  5th  ed.  5  vols.  1856  ; 
Eng.  trans.  3  vols.  1848),  Geschichte  der  letzten  120  jfahre 
(6  vols.  Stuttg.  1460 ;  continued  in  3  vols,  to  1870),  and  Allge- 
meim  IVeltgeschiehte  (12  vols.  ;  ib.  1862,  et  seq.),  in  a  piquant 
and  racy  style,  if  somewhat  one-sided  spirit.  He  is  also  favour- 
ably known  as  the  writer  of  the  novels,  Riibezahl  (1829),  Nar- 
cissus (1830),  and  Furore  (1851)  ;  Mythologische  Forschungen 
(1842),  Die  Gesdnge  der  Volker  (1851),  Christliche  Symbolik 
(1854),  Naturkunde  im  Christlichen  Geist  vols.  1851-57),  and 
Deutsche  Dichtung  {7,  vols.  1858-59). 

Mephistoph'eles,  in  the  Faust  legend,  is  the  /amuhis  of 
that  famous  magician.  Old  German  chapbooks  and  puppet- 
plays  give  three  spellings  of  his  name,  M.,  Mephistophiles,  and 
Mephistophilis,  the  last  being  also  the  form  adopted  by  Mar- 
lowe, whilst  Shakespeare  {Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  7) 
has  a  fourth  variant,  Mephistophilus.  The  etymology  again  of 
the  name  is  doubtful,  whether  it  is  a  barbarous  Greek  compound, 
me-phosto-philes,  'not  loving  the  light;'  a  derivative  of  the  Lat. 
mephitis  and  Gr.  philos ;  or,  as  is  most  probable,  from  two  He- 
brew words,  mephir,  ' AtiUoytx,'  a.nA.  tophel,  'liar.'  The  wholly 
human,  mirthful,  sneering  M.  of  the  medieval  legend,  invested 
by  Marlowe  with  '  an  awful  melancholy,'  stands  forth  in  Goethe's 
drama  as  the  spirit  that  denies,  '  the  devil,'  as  Carlyle  says,  '  not 
of  superstition  but  of  knowledge.'    See  Faust. 

Mepp'el,an  old  town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe, 
at  the  junction  of  several  canals  and  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Zuider  Zee,  9  miles  distant,  by  the  Meppeler  Diep.  It  has 
considerable  linen  manufactures  and  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.   Pop.  (1870)  6644. 

Mer'cantile  Law.  Efforts  to  make  a  Codification  (q.  v., 
under  Code)  of  international  M.  L.,  appear  to  have  been  co-exis- 
tent with  the  medieval  development  of  European  commerce. 
Of  the  results  of  these,  the  earliest  of  note  is  the  Consolato  del 
Mare  (q.  v.),  constructed  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  c.  from  the 
trading  laws  and  customs  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  these  laws  and  customs  having  had  their  origin  in 
the  Roman  law,  the  mercantile  part  of  which  again  was  founded 
on  the  laws  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage.  Along  with  English  law 
in  general,  the  M.  L.  of  England,  gradually,  as  its  connection  with 
France  became  severed,  diverged  from  the  Continental  system, 
and  it  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  its  isolation.  Lord  Mans- 
field appears  to  have  been  the  first  English  judge  who  re-directed 
the  footsteps  of  English  law  towards  the  path  followed  by  Euro- 
pean nations  in  general,  and  subsequent  authorities  have  shown 
much  legal  acumen  in  developing  in  England  the  doctrines  of 
Roman  M.  L.  as  adopted  by  modern  Continental  jurisprudence. 
Endeavours  have  frequently  been  made  to  assimilate  the  mer- 
cantile laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  in  the  latter  of  which 
countries  M.  L.  has  always  been  carefully  and  successfully 
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cultivated.  A  result  of  this  endeavour  is  the  M.  L.  Amend- 
ment Act,  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  97,  which  makes  various  regula- 
tions respecting  bills  of  exchange.  Se.e.Bill  of  Exchange,  under 
Bill.  The  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  60,  for  assimilating  the  mercan- 
tile laws  of  the  two  kingdoms,  enacts  that  no  acceptance  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  inland  or  foreign,  in  Scotland,  shall  bind  the 
acceptor  unless  it  be  in  writing. 

Merca'ra  (Mahadwapete,  'the  town  of  Siva  '),  the  capital  of 
the  state  or  province  of  Coorg  in  S.  India,  on  a  tableland  4506 
feet  above  the  sea,  130  miles  S.W.  of  Bangalore  and  315  W.  of 
Madras:  pop.  (1871)  8146.  It  was  founded  about  1681,  and 
the  fort,  built  in  1 773  by  Hyder  Ali,  was  restored  to  the  native 
Rajah  by  the  treaty  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792,  but  in  1832  it 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  head- 
quarters of  our  administration.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  pro- 
mising plantation  of  cinchona. — The  district  of  M.  has  an  area 
of  265  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  32,132. 

Merca'tor's  Projec'tion,  a  convenient  method  of  project- 
ing and  developing  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  as  to  represent 
the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions  near  the 
poles,  upon  one  continuous  plane  surface.  Assuming  the  earth 
to  be  a  sphere,  conceive  a  right  cylinder  with  its  axis  coincident 
with  the  earth's  axis  to  be  circumscribed  round  it.  Every  point 
upon  the  earth's  surface  is  projected  upon  the  cylinder  by  simply 
producing  the  radius  through  that  point  till  it  meets  the  cylinder. 
The  cylinder  is  then  unrolled  to  a  plane.  The  countries  in  the 
higher  latitudes  are,  of  course,  upon  a  larger  scale  than  those  in 
the  equatorial  regions  ;  but  the  length  is  extended  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  breadth,  and  thereforetheshapeof  a  given  district 
suffers  no  distortion.  The  meridians  are  represented  by  equi- 
distant parallel  lines,  while  the  parallels  get  farther  and  farther 
from  each  other  as  the  latitude  increases.  The  poles  are  at  an 
infinite  distance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  represented  upon 
such  a  chart ;  but  this  is  of  no  practical  riioment. 

Mer'chant  Shipping  Act,  17  and  iS  Vict.  c.  104,  deals 
with  questions  of  marine  discipline,  with  the  legal  rights  of  sea- 
men, with  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  of  ownership,  with  questions  of  Wreck  and  Salvage  (q.  v.), 
and  of  Pilotage  (q.  v.),  and  generally  amends  and  consolidates 
the  entire  statute  law  relative  to  merchant  shipping.  Act  36 
and  37  Vict.  c.  85  deals  with  the  agreements  of  seamen  under 
the  former  Act,  and  gives  them  compensation  for  unnecessary 
detention  on  charge  of  desertion.  The  Act  also  empowers  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  establish  mercantile  marine  offices,  and  to 
hold  examinations  at  certain  ports. 

Merchants'  Marks.    See  Trade  Marks. 

Mercu'rius  (from  the  same  root  as  nierx,  '  merchandise,' 
mercari,  'to  buy'),  the  Roman  god  of  trade  and  gain,  identical 
with  the  Etruscan  Turms.  M.  was  also  identified  by  the  later 
Romans  with  the  Greek  Hermes  (q.  v.),  but  to  this  the  Feciales 
(q.  V.)  always  objected,  owing  to  the  very  slight  resemblance 
between  the  two  conceptions.  The  festival  of  M.  fell  on  the 
15th  of  May,  when  merchants  were  wont  to  sprinkle  themselves 
and  their  goods  with  the  water  of  a  well  sacred  to  the  god,  which 
was  near  the  Porta  Capena.  M.  had  a  temple  at  Rome  as  early 
as  495  B.C.,  and  as  M.  Malevobis  he  had  a  statue  in  the  Vicns 
Sobnus,  where  buying  and  selling  were  forbidden,  and  libations 
were  poured  to  him  of  milk  instead  of  wine. 

Mer'cury,  or  Quick'silver  (atomic  weight,  200 ;  symbol, 
Hg,  from  Lat.  hydrargyrum),  a  metallic  element,  and  the  only 
known  metal  which  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  solidi- 
fying at  —  39°44  C,  and  boiling  at  360°  C.  At  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures its  specific  gravity  is  13 '6.  Its  specific  heat  is  small,  and 
its  almost  constant  coefficient  of  expansion  for  moderate  tempe- 
ratures has  made  it  invaluable  in  thermometry.  (See  Thermo- 
meter.) It  is  frequently  found  native,  but  the  chief  source  is 
the  mineral  cinnabar,  a  sulphide  of  M.  (HgS),  which  is  procured 
usually  from  Idria  in  Austria,  from  Alma'den  in  Spain,  from  China, 
and  from  New  Almaden  in  California.  The  metal  is  obtained 
ordinarily  by  roasting  the  sulphide  with  lime,  when  the  M. 
passes  off  in  vapour,  leaving  sulphate  of  lime  behind.  There  are 
two  oxides,  the  black  or  mercurous  oxide  (HgjO),  and  the  red  or 
tnercuric  oxide  (HgO).  The  former  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  mercurous  chloride  with  solution  of  potash,  and  washing  with 
water.   It  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  or  a  gentle 
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lieat,  into  mercuric  oxide  and  the  metal.  ]\/cmiric  oxide  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  M.,  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  air 
near  its  boihng  point.  It  is  black  when  hot,  but  red  when  cold. 
It  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  calcining  the  nitrate  of  M.,  when  it 
is  obtained  as  a  red  crystalline  powder,  known  in  the  arts  as  red 
precipitate,  which  is  completely  decomposed  into  its  elements  at 
a  red  heat.  Both  the  oxides  comljine  with  acids  to  form  salts, 
which  are  distinguished  as  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts  respec- 
tively. M.  forms  two  chlorides,  calomel  or  mercurous  chloride 
(HgCl),  and  corrosive  sublimate,  or  mercuric  chloride  (HgClj). 
The  latter  is  formed  by  heating  together  common  salt  (NaCl) 
and  the  sulphate  of  M.,  which  is  first  obtained  by  evaporating 
to  dryness  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  the  metal  witli 
three  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  corrosive  sublimate, 
as  the  name  implies,  condenses  from  the  vapour  state  in  the 
cooler  part  of  the  vessel  in  heavy,  lustrous,  but  colourless  masses. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  265°  C,  and 
boils  at  295°  C.  When  a  solution  of  it  is  mixed  with  ammonia, 
the  white  precipitate  of  pharmacy,  chemically  known  as  the 
amido-chloride  of  M.  (HgHoNCl),  results.  Calomel  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  is  obtained  as  a  dingy  white  precipitate,  when  a 
soluble  chloride  is  added  to  mercurous  nitrate.  It  is  most  easily 
prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  M.  (HgClo+Hg  =  2  HgCl).  Mercuric  iodide  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet  powder,  which,  if  dissolved  in  potassic  iodide,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  M.,  gives  a  very  delicate  test  for  detecting 
ammonia,  known  as  Nessler''s  test.  M.  forms  two  sulphides,  the 
black  mercurous  sulphide  (HgsS),  Ethiop's  mineral  of  old 
writers,  being,  however,  a  very  unstable  compound,  decomposing 
readily  into  the  metal,  and  the  mercuric  sulphide  (HgS).  The 
latter  is  the  principal  ore  of  IVI.,  some  varieties  of  which,  from 
their  brilliant  colour,  are  called  vennilion.  M.  unites  readily 
with  other  metals  to  form  what  are  known  as  amalgams.  This 
property  is  turned  to  useful  account  in  the  extraction  of  gold  and 
silver  from  their  ores,  in  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  and  in 
the  amalgamating  of  the  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  M. — M.  was  first  employed,  medicin- 
ally, by  the  Arabian  physicians  Avicenna  and  Rhazes,  but  they 
only  used  it  externally  against  vermin,  and  in  cases  of  cutaneous 
disease.  Paracelsus  was  the  first  European  physician  to  recom- 
mend its  use  internally.  M.  was  formerly  given  in  a  liquid 
state,  with  a  view  of  overcoming,  by  its  weight,  obstructions  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  but  it  is  not  so  used  now  ;  and  as  a  metal 
it  is  seldom  given  alone,  and  only  in  a  state  of  minute  sub- 
division. M.  is  cholagogue,  purgative,  and  alterative,  and  power- 
fully affects  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestinal  canal  and 
the  salivaiy  glands.  It  is  absorbed  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  cases  of  congestion,  in  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation,  and  specially  in  syphilis  and  certain  forms  of  oph- 
thalmic disease.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a  topical  stimulant 
to  indurated  and  chronically  inflamed  parts,  and  sometimes  with 
the  view  of  its  being  absorbed  into  the  system.  M.  is  much  less 
frequently  and  more  cautiously  administered  than  formerly,  and, 
being  a  dangerous  remedy,  it  should  never  be  used  except  under 
medical  supervision.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  M.  is  Hydrar- 
gyrum, and  there  are  many  preparations  of  it  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Mercury,  the  nearest  known  planet  to  the  sun.  Its  greatest 
and  least  distances  are  42,669,000  and  28,115,000  miles  respec- 
tively, giving  an  eccentricity  of  "2056.  The  mean  sidereal  year 
is  87'9693  days  ;  but  the  period  of  rotation  assigned  (24h.  5m. 
28s.)  cannot  be  regarded  as  established,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  proper  view  of  the  surface.  At  its  greatest 
elongation  it  appears  only  as  a  half  disk,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
sun  renders  it  a  very  unfavourable  object  for  observation.  The 
orbit  is  inclined  7°  o'  8""2  to  the  ecliptic  ;  but  the  inclination  of 
the  equator  is  not  known.  Its  diameter  is  estimated  at  3050 
miles  ;  its  volume  -p^-  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  its  density -jJj,-  greater 
than  the  earth's.  Transits  of  M.  across  the  sun's  disk  are  fre- 
quent, and  are  important  to  the  astronomer  as  affording  him 
opportunities  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  such  phenomena, 
which  are  of  so  great  value  in  the  case  of  Venus  (q.  v.).  The 
orbital  motions  of  M.  show  irregularities  which,  according  to 
Leverrier,  indicate  the  existence  of  intra-mercurial  planets,  whose 
combined  mass  is  comparable  to  that  of  M, 

Mercury,  Dog's  {Merciirialis).  A  genus  of  erect  herbs, 
belonging  to  natural  order  Enphorbiacece,  nnd  of  which  six 
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species  are  recorded.  Two  of  these  are  natives  of  Britain. 
Common  Dog  M.  (M.  pcre7!nis)  is  plentiful  in  vi'oods  and  shady 
places,  forming  extensive  patches  of  a  dark-green  hue.  It  is  a 
poisonous  plant.  The  annual  Dog  M.  (yl/.  annua)  is  becoming 
more  widespread  as  a  weed  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  holds  a  grade  of  nativity  higher  than  that 
of  a  colonist.  On  the  Continent  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten 
as  a  pot-herb.  The  prefix  '  dog's  '  denotes  worthlessness,  and 
is  properly  confined  to  the  first-named  species.  The  English 
M.  or  all-good,  a  desirable  pot-herb,  is  Chenopodium  Bonus 
Henrictcs. 

Mergan'ser  {Mergus),  a  genus  of  Natatorial  or  swimming 
birds,  forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family  Mergina.    The  bill  is 
slender,  and  hooked  at  the  tip, 
its  edges  being  notched,  and  the 
horny  notches  aid  the  bird  to 
secure  fishes.     The  wings  are 
pointed,  and  have  their  first  and 
second  quills  longest.    The  tail 
is  short  and  rounded,  and  the 
great  toes  are  united  by  a  web, 
the  hinder  toe  being  lobed.    The  ^ 
M.  inhabits  northern  regions.  The  ^^^'<"'' 
goosander  {M.  castor)  is  a  good 
example  of  the  M.,  and  the  M. 
serrator,    the   sandhill    or  red-         Merganser  (Hooded), 
breasted  M.,  and  hooded  M.  {M. 

cucullatus)  are  also  well-known  species.  The  latter  is  common 
in  N.  America.  The  allied  genus  Mergellus,  includes  the  smew 
[Af.  albellus)  and  6ther  birds.  The  smew  is  a  winter  visitant  to 
the  shores  of  England,  and  has  a  white  head  and  neck,  a  black 
back,  and  a  grey  tail. 

Mer'gui,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in 
British  Burmah,  on  the  sea-coast  :  pop.  (1872)  10,200.  In 
1874-75  the  exports  were  valued  at  ;f46,894;  the  imports  at 
;^39,26o. — The  district  of  M.,  a  narrow  strip  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  forms  the  extreme  S.  of  British  territory, 
and  geographically  belongs  to  the  Malay  peninsula  :  area,  7760 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  47,192,  the  sparsest  population  in  all 
British  India.  The  products  are  timber  and  tin  ;  coal  has  been 
found.  The  M.  Archipelago  consists  of  a  cluster  of  islands  off 
the  coast,  of  granite  formation,  some  of  which  are  3000  feet 
high.  They  are  infested  with  wild  beasts,  and  thinly  inhabited, 
but  are  visited  by  the  Malays  and  Chinese  for  the  sake  of  the 
edible  bird's  nest. 

Mer'ida,  (i)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  33  miles  E.  of  Badajoz  by 
rail.  A  decayed  place,  with  a  pop.  of  3S00  inhabitants,  it  has 
been  called  the  '  Rome  of  Spain,'  from  its  noble  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  include  an  amphitheatre,  naumachia,  aqueduct, 
several  triumphal  arches,  and  a  bridge  of  eighty-one  arches. 
M.  was  founded  (B.C.  23)  as  a  colonia  of  the  retired  veterans 
{emeriti ;  hence  the  name)  of  the  5th  and  lOth  legions,  speedily 
rose  to  be  the  capital  of  Lusitania,  with  a  garrison  of  90,000 
men,  was  taken  by  the  Moors  (713I,  and  recovered  by  Alfonso 
IX.  (1230). — (2)  A  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Yucatan,  28  miles  S.W.  of  the  seaport  of  Sisal,  has  a  noble 
cathedral  (1598),  thirteen  churches,  a  bishop's  palace,  decaying 
university,  four  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
ropes,  and  leather.  It  was  founded  (1542)  by  Francisco  de 
Montijo  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  Tihu.  Pop.  33,025. — (3)  A 
town  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
151  miles  S.  of  Maracaybo,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  col- 
lege and  seminary,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  coffee,  cotton,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  &c.  It  was  founded  (1558)  by  Juan 
Rodriguez  Suarez,  and  in  1812  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.   Pop.  (1873)  9727. 

Mer'iden,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railway,  94  miles  N.  E.  of  New 
York.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollens,  silver-plated 
articles,  cutleiy,  and  hardware  generally.    Pop.  10,495. 

Meridian  of  a  place  is  the  great  circle  which  passes  through 
it  and  the  poles,  and  by  means  of  which  the  longitude  oi  the 
place  is  determined.  See  Latitude  and  Longitude.  The 
magtietic  AT.  of  a  place  is  the  intersection  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  the  vertical  plane  in  which  a  freely  suspended  vertical 
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needle  lies.  The  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  true  M,  is 
called  the  declination  or  variation  of  the  needle.  See  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism. 

M^rim^e,  Prosper,  a  French  litterateur,  was  born  at  Paris, 
2Sth  September  1803,  educated  at  the  Charlemagne  College, 
early  made  an  acquaintance  with  English  and  Spanish  literature, 
and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Romantic  School.  His 
first  work  appeared  in  1825  under  the  title  of  Theatre  de  Clara 
Gazul,  Comedienne  Espagnole,  and  professed  to  be  a  collection 
of  prose  translations  from  the  Spanish  drama.  It  exercised  a 
great  influence  ;  it  may  even  be  said  to  have  precipitated  the 
revolution  in  favour  of  the  new  literature.  In  1827  La  Guzla 
followed,  the  result  of  some  reading  in  the  field  of  Slavonic 
poetry.  During  the  next  ten  years  there  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, in  the  Revue  de  Paris  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
romances,  numerous  novelettes,  historic  episodes,  &c.,  of  which 
the  chief  are  Tamango,  La  Prise  de  la  Redonte,  La  Venus  d'llle, 
Les  Ames  du  Purgatoire,  La  Vision  de  Charles  LX.,  La  Peste  de 
Tolede,  La  Partie  de  Trictrac,  Le  Vase  Etrusque,  and  La  Double 
Aleprise.  M.  took  office  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  in 
1834  became  inspector-general  of  historical  monuments.  His 
travels  in  this  latter  capacity  through  Corsica  resulted  in  the 
romance  of  Colomba  (1841),  which  Sainte-Beuve  chooses  to 
compare  with  the  Plectra  of  Sophocles.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
studied  character,  with  an  accurate  delineation  of  scenery  and 
customs.  Three  or  four  volumes  of  travels  were  also  the  pro- 
duct of  his  observations  during  this  period.  History  then  occu- 
]iied  his  attention  more  exclusively,  and  in  1844 — the  year  in 
which  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy — there 
appeared  his  Jitudes  sur  V Llistoire  Romaine  ;  LJistoire  de  Don 
Piidre  /.,  in  1848  ;  Melanges  Historiques  et  Litth-aires,  in  1855. 
During  the  same  period  he  contributed  to  the  magazines  some 
valuable  criticisms  in  art.  In  1853  M.  was  appointed  a  member 
of  Senate,  and  in  1858  president  of  a  commission  for  reorganis- 
ing the  imperial  library.  He  was  also  nominated  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  i860,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  M.  died  at  Cannes  in  October  1870.  In  1872  ap- 
peared the  posthumous  Lettres  d.  tine  Luconniie,  followed  in  1875 
by  Lettres  A  tine  Nouvelle  Lnconnue,  both  of  which  excited  quite  a 
sensational  interest  in  France.  M.  had  a  vivid,  dramatic,  and 
delicate  talent ;  and  his  originality  of  criticism  was  finely  con- 
trolled by  good  sense  and  elegant  scholarship.  See  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Portraits  Contemporaires  (vol.  i.  and  ii.),  Causeries  du 
Lundi  (vol.  vii.). 

Meri  no.    See  Woollen  Manufactures. 

Merino,  also  named  the  '  Spanish  Sheep,'  is  a  familiar 
variety  or  breed  of  sheep,  largely  bred  in  Europe,  Australia,  and 
America.  The  M.  originally  came  from  Spain.  In  1464  some 
of  the  Cotswold  breed  of  English  sheep  were  sent  to  Spain,  and 
the  mixed  breed  produced  from  these  sheep  and  the  M.  may  be 
held  to  represent  the  modern  breed  of  M.  These  sheep  are 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  wool  ;  the  flesh,  although  palatable, 
being  surpassed  by  that  of  other  breeds,  and  the  feeding  of  the 
M.  being  very  expensive.  The  M.  sheep  has  large  and  strong 
limbs,  and  the  horns  of  the  male  are  large  and  spirally  twisted. 
The  female  is  usually  hornless.  The  black  tint  which  occasion- 
ally crops  out  in  the  M.  is  greatly  improved  or  even  altogether 
abolished  by  careful  breeding.  Immense  herds  of  M.  sheep  are 
reared  in  Spain  :  they  are  kept  in  the  mountains  in  summer,  but 
are  drawn  to  the  winter  pastures  about  September. 

Merioneth  (named  after  Merion,  an  ancient  British  cham- 
pion), the  most  mountainous  county  of  Wales,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  S.  by  Cardigan,  E.  by  Mont- 
gomery, .and  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay.  Area,  602  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1871)  46,589.  Its  coast-line,  38  miles  long,  is  in  part  sandy 
and  in  part  cliffy,  and  a  considerable  area  has  been  reclaimed 
in  Traeth  Mawr,  Traeth  Bach,  &c.  M.  is  a  highly  romantic 
country  of  wild  and  volcanic  peaks,  and  fair,  fertile  valleys, 
of  resounding  cataracts  and  beautiful  highland  lakes.  The 
greatest  heights  are  Arran  Mowddy  (2955  feet)  and  Cader 
Idris  (2914)  ;  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  Dovey,  and 
Mawddach  ;  and  the  largest  lake  is  Bala,  which,  like  the  smaller 
lakes,  abounds  with  trout  and  other  fish.  In  1876  there  were 
17,783  acres  under  corn  crops  (chiefly  oats,  barley,  and  wheat), 
4220  under  green  crops  (potatoes,  turnips,  and  Swedes),  15,362 
in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses,  and  113,698  in  permanent  pas- 


ture, exclusive  of  mountain-land  and  heath.  The  number  of 
horses  (1876)  was  5808,  of  cattle  41,002,  of  sheep  376,986,  and 
of  pigs  10,087.  Other  products  are  lead,  copper,  slates,  and 
limestone  ;  gold  was  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  several 
places  about  the  year  1866,  but  the  working  has  since  proved 
unproductive.  ■  The  inhabitants,  who  mostly  speak  Welsh, 
manufacture  some  flannel,  woollens,  and  hosiery.  The  chief 
town  is  Dolgelly.    M.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Merivale,  (i)  John  Herman,  an  English  scholar,  born  at 
Exeter,  August  5,  1779,  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, joined  the  bar  in  1 805,  and  became  Commissioner  in 
Bankruptcy  in  1833.  He  published  Chancery  Reports  (3  vols. 
1815-17),  and  was  author  of  part  of  'Translations  from  Greek 
Anthology  (1806),  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology  (1833), 
Poems  Original  a>id  'J'ranslated  (2  vols.  1828-38),  and  an  ad- 
mirable translation  of  the  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller  (1844).  He 
died  April  25,  1844. — (2)  Herman,  economist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1805,  studied  at  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1832,  and  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Oxford  in  1837.  His  Lectures  on  Colonisation  (1841-42  ;  new 
ed.  1861)  are  most  important  contributions  to  that  subject.  Pie 
was  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  1848-59,  and  for  India 
1859-74.  He  published  Historical  Studies  (1865),  completed 
and  edited  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Prancis  in  1867,  and  was 
joint-author  of  a  IJfe  of  Sir  Llenry  Lawrence  (1873).  He  died 
February  8,  1874. — (3)  Charles,  Dean  of  Ely,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1808,  studied  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor.  Pie  was  select  preacher 
to  the  University  (1838-40),  preacher  at  Whitehall  (1839-41), 
Rector  of  Lawford,  Essex  (1848-69),  Hulsean  Lecturer,  Cam- 
bridge (1861),  Boyle  Lecturer  (1864-65),  chaplain  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (1863-69),  and  Dean  of  Ely  (1869). 
He  is  author  of  a  scholarly  LListory  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire  (8  vols.  1850-65),  The  Conversion  of  the  Northern 
Nations  (Boyle  Lectures,  1864-65),  a  translation  of  the  Iliad 
into  rhymed  verse  (2  vols.  1 869),  a  General  History  of  Rome 
(1875).  &c. 

Merle  D'Aubign^,  Jean  Henri,  a  well-known  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  descended  from  a  Calvinistic  family  of  Nimes, 
was  born  near  Geneva,  1 6th  August  1794,  studied  in  his  native 
place  and  at  Berlin,  for  five  years  acted  as  French  pastor  to  the 
Protestants  of  Hamburg,  and  until  1830  as  chaplain  at  Brussels 
to  King  William.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Church  History 
at  Geneva,  where,  with  the  exception  of  travels  in  England  and 
Scotland,  he  steadily  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  ser- 
mons and  treatises.  The  work  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  in 
literary  history  is  his  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  au  seizieme  Siecle 
(5  vols.  Par.  and  Gen.  1835-53;  2d  ed.  1861-62).  It  is 
written  with  animation,  eloquence,' and  faith  in  the  finality  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  English  translation  has  obtained  an 
immense  circulation  in  England  and  the  United  States.  M. 
died  at  Geneva,  21st  October  1872.  It  w.as  continued  by  his 
Histoire  de  la  Reformation  en  Europe  au  Temps  de  Calvin  (3  vols. 
Par.  1863-65).  His  other  works.  La  Republiqne  d' Angleterre 
aiix  Jours  de  Ci-omiuell  (Par.  and  Gen.  1849),  and  Trois  Sikles 
de  Luttes  en  Ecosse,  may  be  regarded  as  contributions  to  the 
great  history  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

Merlin  (Hyfotriorchis  cesalon),  a  species  of  Ealconidce  or 
Falcons  (q.  v.),  also  named  the  'Stone  Falcon,'  from  its  habit 
of  perching  upon  stones.  It  is  the  smallest  of  British  falcons, 
attaining  only  a  length  of  from  10  to  13  inches.  The  sexes  vary 
in  colour.  The  general  colour  is  a  slate-grey,  mottled  with 
dark  or  blackish  streaks,  while  a  brown  tint  predominates  in  the 
body  feathers.  The  chin  and  throat  are  white,  the  under 
parts  a  reddish-fawn ;  and  the  legs  and  toes  yellow.  The 
plumage  of  the  female  has  more  brown  than  that  of  the  male. 
The  M.  is  readily  trained  to  fly  at  game.  It  is  a  sharp,  active, 
and  courageous  bird,  and  will  follow  its  quarry  with  great  per- 
sistence. Its  flight  is  usually  low,  but  it  shoots  upward  in  a 
spiral  manner,  and  is  able  to  ascend  with  great  swiftness.  The 
M.  is  common  in  Europe,  N.  and  S.  Africa,  N.  America,  and 
is  found  in  N.  Asia.'  Allied  to  the  M.  are  the  American  Pigeon 
Hawk,  and  the  Cliquera  Falcon  of  India. 

Merlin,  a  famous  magician  and  prophet  of  the  Arthurian 
Romance.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  him  to  be  a  historic 
character.    Neither  Gildas,  nor  the  Chronicle,  nor  Bcde  knows 
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anything  of  his  existence.  He  first  appears  in  Nennius  (8th  or 
9th  c),  but  not  by  name.  In  chap.  40-42  of  Nennius'  chronicle 
there  is  a  story  of  a  boy  magician  called  yiw^^rwW,  who  surpasses 
in  sagacity  all  the  wise  men  of  King  Vortigern.  This  incident 
is  woven  into  the  history  of  M.  first  found  in  the  Historia 
Brittonurn  of  GeofTrey  of  Monmouth,  but  whether.  M  is  a  creation 
of  the  Archdeacon's  lively  fancy  or  the  distorted  expression  of 
some  older  legend,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  name  may  be  a 
Latinised  form  of  the  Welsh  Myrddin  (q.  v.),  and  some  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Welsh  bard  may  have  started  the  wild  myth 
of  the  middle  ages.  His  name  soon  spread,  and  by  the  romantic 
poetry  of  the  Trouveres  was  carried  over  all  Western  Christen- 
dom. In  the  article  Arthur  it  has  been  shown  that  the  scene 
of  that  leader's  exploits  was  Strathcumbria,  not  Wales,  the 
northern  not  the  southern  Cymric  Land  ;  and  if  we  could  put 
any  faith  in  the  medieval  romance  which  associates  M.  with 
Arthur,  it  would  be  the  M.  Caledonuts  in  whom  we  should  look 
for  some  traces  of  reality.  Of  this  M.  there  is  a  metrical  life, 
professing  to  be  based  on  Armoric  materials,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1830.  But  as  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  removes  Arthur  to  S.  Wales,  so  M.  is  carried  thither 
also.  He  is  represented  as  the  result  of  the  intercourse  of  a 
demon  with  a  Welsh  princess,  as  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers,  and  as  the  adviser  in  succession  of  Vortigern,  Ambro- 
sius,  and  Uther  Pendragon,  and  the  author  through  medicinal 
enchantments  of  Arthur  himself  He  is  known  as  M.  Avibrosms, 
and  in  the  Romances — both  French  and  English — is  the  worker 
of  thousands  of  impossible  marvels.  In  the  Advocate's  Library 
in  Edinburgh  there  is  a  MS.  romance  (unfinished)  on  M.  Am- 
brosius,  which  was  published  by  the  Abbotsford  Club  in  1848. 
Tennyson's  Idyll  of  Vivien  has  worked  a  miracle  which  the 
magician  himself  could  not  work — it  has  restored  him  to  life  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years.  See  F.  von  Schlegel,  Geschichte 
des  Zauberers  M.  (Leips.  1804)  ;  Villemarque,  Conies  Populaires 
des  Ancie?is  Bretons  (2  vols.  Par.  1842)  j  Grasse,  Sagenkreise 
des  Mittelalters  (Dresd.  1842). 

Mer'maids  ('sea-maids'),  the  name  given  to  certain  fabu- 
lous creatures  that  were  said  to  present  in  their  upper  parts  the 
likeness  of  a  woman,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  terminating  in 
a  fish-like  tail.  The  medieval  M.  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
'  siren.'  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  embodiment  of  the  idea  is 
the  'Lorelei'  of  the  Rhine,  made  immortal  by  the  genius  of 
Heine.  In  the  lists  of  zoology  there  are  certainly  to  be  found 
marine  animals  which  present  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
human  face  and  figure.  Thus  the  seals  have  countenances  of  a 
very  human  type,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the 
manatees  or  sea  cows  and  dugongs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
latter  animals  have  the  habit  of  raising  themselves  into  a  semi- 
erect  posture  in  shallow  water,  and  as  the  mammary  glands  arc 
situated  on  the  breast,  the  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  female 
figure  is  by  no  means  far-fetched,  especially  when  the  animals 
are  viewed  from  a  distance.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the 
young  are  held  to  the  breast  by  means  of  the  '  flippers,'  or  fore- 
limbs.  If  this  statement  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  likelihood  that  these  animals  represent  the 
'  sirens '  of  old  navigators,  and  the  '  mermaids '  of  medieval  or 
modern  sailors. 

Mermaid's  Glove,  the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  Sponge 
(q.  V.)  common  round  the  British  coasts,  and  known  scientifi- 
cally as  the  Halichondria  paltnata.  The  popular  name  is  derived 
from  its  somewhat  finger-like  shape.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  may  attain  a  height  of  2  feet,  although  specimens 
of  smaller  size  are  more  common. 

Merr'imack,  a  river  of  New  England,  U.S.,  rises  in  New 
Hampshire,  flows  S.  into  Massachusetts,  where  it  winds  N.E., 
entering  the  Atlantic  at  Nevi'buryport,  after  a  course  of  130  miles, 
of  which  15  are  navigable.  It  is  chiefly  important  for  the  water- 
power  it  'gives  to  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, and  Haverhill,  and  its  navigation  is  being  extended 
(1877)  by  the  Government.  Below  Lawrence  there  are  valuable 
fisheries.    At  the  mouth  a  shifting  bar  greatly  impedes  commerce. 

Mer'seburg,  an  old  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  60  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg  by  rail.  It  has  a  grand 
cathedral,  founded  in  the  loth  c,  now  consisting  of  a  choir  of 
the  13th,  and  a  late  Gothic  nave  of  the  ISth  c,  and  containing  a 
magnificent  organ  (4000  pipes)  and  a  brass  monument  of  Rudolf 
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of  Swabia,  who  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  Heinrich  IV.  ia 
1080.  The  castle,  an  imposing  structure  of  the  15th  c,  with 
many  towers,  was  once  a  residence  of  the  Saxon  princes.  M. 
has  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  tobacco,  paper,  &c.,  and 
its  beer  is  considered  about  the  best  in  Germany.  Near  M.  the 
Hungarians  were  defeated  by  Heinrich  the  Fowler  in  934.  Pop, 
(1875)  13,678. 

Mer'sey,  a  river  of  England,  is  formed  by  the  Thane  and 
Goyt  on  the  N.  border  of  Derbyshire,  flows  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, receiving  the  Irwell,  Bollin,  and  Weaver,  separating 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  in  its  lower  course,  and  expanding 
below  Runcorn  Bridge,  and  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  into  an 
estuary — the  Liverpool  Channel — from  I  to  3  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  to  its  junction  with 
the  Irwell,  the  difficulty  of  its  sandbanks  being  obviated  by  an 
excellent  system  of  pilotage.  The  M.  has  fisheries  of  flounders, 
congers,  shrimps,  and  sparlings. 

Mer'thyr-Tyd'vil  (named  after  the  daughter  of  an  ancient 
British  king),  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  on  the  N.  border  of  Gla- 
morganshire, and  at  the  confluence  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
Taff  and  the  Morlais  and  Dowlais  streams,  23J  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Cardiff  by  rail.  Surrounded  by  hills  500  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  it  is  a  great  railway  centre  and  a  metropolis  of  the  iron  indus- 
try, but  presents  a  mean,  murky  appearance.  It  has  a  good  drain- 
age system  and  water-supply  (since  1865),  and  the  death-rate,  for- 
merly excessive,  has  been  materially  lowered  of  late  years  through 
the  improvements  made  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  W^ith 
little  to  boast  of  architecturally,  M.  has  (1877)  2  Established 
churches,  15  Dissenting  chapels,  a  market-house,  theatre.  Tem- 
perance Hall,  and  Drill  HalL  The  collieries  and  ironworks  of 
the  district  are  of  vast  magnitude,  and  probably  comprise  more 
than  half  the  number  throughout  Glamorganshire.  The  output 
of  finished  iron  consists  chiefly  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  bars,  girders, 
and  ship-plates.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Welsh, 
and  are  employed  in  the  ironworks  as  labourers,  comparatively 
few  being  skilled  workers.  There  is  a  very  large  trade  in  fine 
steam  coal,  which  is  chiefly  sent  by  rail  to  Cardiff,  Newport,  and 
Swansea  for  exportation.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  extensive  works 
of  Dowlais  (q.  v.),  Cyfarthfa,  Plymouth,  and  Penydarren,  the 
three  last,  owing  to  the  stagnation  in  the  iron  trade,  having  been 
stopped  for  some  years.  Cyfarthfa  Ca^tle,  about  \  \  miles  from  M., 
is  the  home  of  the  Crawshays,  the  great  ironmasters.  Pop.  (1871) 
51,949  ;  of  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  Aberdare  and 
two  other  outlying  districts,  97,020.  M.  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament. 

Mer'ton  College,  Oxford,  was  first  founded  at  Maiden  in 
Surrey  (1264),  and  transferred  to  Oxford  (1270),  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
En;;land.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  warden,  34  fellows,  18 
post-masters  (2  of  them  collegers  of  Eton),  4  scholars,  2  exhibi- 
tioners, and  2  chaplains.  The  hall,  chapel  (with  a  lofty  tower, 
fine  stained  glass,  brasses,  ancient  tapestry,  &c. ),  and  library,  are 
among  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  of  Oxford  buildings,  and 
have  been  recently  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  M.  C.  presents 
to  18  livings,  and  in  1876  had  175  members  of  Convocation,  76 
undergraduates,  and  295  members  on  the  books. 

Mer'ulidae,  or  Turd'idsB,  a  family  of  Insessorial  birds  re- 
presented by  the  blackbirds,  redwings,  and  others  of  the  thrush 
group,  the  orioles,  &c.  The  bill  is  strong,  and  has  its  sides 
compressed.  The  wings  are  long,  but  the  tail  is  of  moderate 
length.  This  large  group  includes  many  sub-families,  such  as  the 
Formicariitce  (ant-thrushes),  Oriolince  ^orioles),  Timalina,  &c. 

Mer 'wings,  or  Merwing  Dynasty,  takes  its  name  from 
Merowig,  a  Prankish  chief  of  the  5th  c,  and  was  founded  by 
Hlodowig,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  rule  in  Gaul,  adopted 
Christianity,  and  became  the  sole  head  of  his  race.  At  his  death 
in  511  A.D.  there  was  a  partition  of  his  estates  among  his  four 
sons,  Theodorik  getting  Austrasia,  Hildebert  the  country  round 
Paris  and  Armorica,  Hlodomir,  Orleans  and  the  W^  of  Gaul, 
Hlotair,  Soissons.  Hlotair  became  in  time  sole  king,  and  in 
567,  after  his  death,  Frankish  Gaul  was  divided  into  the  three 
kingdoms,  Austrasia,  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  which,  being  dis- 
tributed among  four  kings,  were  for  ever  at  war.  In  595  the 
Frankish  empire  was  under  the  kingship  of  three  children, 
each  of  which  had  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  but  in  613  Hlotair  II. 
became  sole  king,  and  was  succeeded  in  power  by  Dagobert  I., 
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who  fixed  his  throne  at  Paris,  and  raised  the  Merwing  monarchy 
to  the  highest  point  it  ever  reached.  On  his  death  in  638  the 
dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  practically  terminated.  Hence- 
forth, until  752,  when  Hilderik  III.  \i3.%  deposed  by  Pippin, 
their  kingship  was  merely  nominal,  all  real  power  being  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  later  M. 
are  called  by  French  historians  Rois  faineants  ('  Do-nothing 
kings ').    See  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vol.  i.  1873). 

Mesagna  (anc.  Messapia),  a  walled  town  of  S.  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Lecce,  beautifully  situated  9  miles  W.  of  Brindisi.  It 
has  a  trade  in  fine  oil  and  fruits,  and  near  it  are  many  old 
sepulchres  and  broken  columns.    Pop.  (1874)8511. 

Mesembrya'cese,  a  natural  order  of  plants  with  thick  suc- 
culent opposite  leaves,  solitary-stalked  flowers,  consisting  of 
numerous  petals  and  stamens  of  brilliant  colours  opening  in  the 
sunshine,  and  a  capsular  fruit  embedded  in  the  calyx.  It  com- 
prises fully  400  species,  the  greater  portion  belonging  to  the 
genus  Mesembryanthanum.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are 
natives  of  S.  Africa,  growing  in  dry,  hot,  sandy  places.  They 
vary  exceedingly  in  the  form  of  their  leaves,  often  having  them 
three-sided,  with  a  toothed  margin  resembling  the  jaws  of  various 
animals,  giving  current  names  of  tiger-jaws,  dog-jaws,  cat-jaws 
{M.  tigrinum,  M.  caninum,  M.  felimim),  to  different  species. 
The  capsules  after  ripening  shut  and  expand  according  to  the 
moist  or  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  often  brought 
home  as  curiosities.  The  fruit  of  the  Hottentot  fig  {M.  editle) 
is  eaten  by  the  Hottentots,  and  that  of  M.  aquilaterale  by  the 
natives  of  Australia  ;  both  yield  a  really  palatable  food.  Up- 
vpards  of  250  species  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into 
cultivation  by  botanical  amateurs. 

Mes'entery  (Gr.  meson,  'the  middle,'  and  enteron,  'the  in- 
testine ')  is  the  name  given  to  the  broad  fold  of  the  periiottett/n 
or  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen,  which  supports  the  various 
viscera  or  organs  of  the  digestive  system,  and  which  especially 
attaches  the  intestines  to  the  spinal  column.  The  M.  proper 
originates  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
extends  across  the  spine  to  the  right  side  in  an  oblique  fashion, 
being  attached  to  the  cavity  or  hollow  of  the  right  iliac  bone. 
The  edge  of  the  M.  to  which  the  intestine  is  attached  is  puckered 
or  thrown  into  folds.  The  M.  specially  supports  that  portion  of 
the  intestine  which  lies  between  the  jejunum  and  the  coecum. 
It  attains  a  breadth  of  4  inches,  and  at  its  lower  border  divides 
into  two  layers  which  enclose  the  intestine,  and  aff"ord  support  to 
the  mesenteric  nerves,  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  glands. 

Mesenteric  Disease. — The  Mesenteric  Glands  are  subject  to  all 
those  diseases  which  implicate  the  glandular  system,  but  they 
are  specially  affected  in  many  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever,  in  which  they  are  invariably  enlarged  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  One  form  of  scrofulous  disease  ex- 
ceedingly common,  especially  among  children,  is  called  Tabes 
niesenterica,  the  term  tabes  being  the  Latin  equivalent  for  tlie 
terms  phthisis  and  consumption.  The  mesenteric  glands  enlarge 
and  become  charged  with  tubercular  matter,  the  enlargement 
being  commonly  connected  with  scrofulous  disease,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  intestines,  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  the  consequent  supply  of 
nutriment  to  the  body.  During  the  periods  of  childhood  and 
youth  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  mesenteric  and  the 
cervical,  are  exceedingly  prone  to  scrofulous  inflammation,  from 
the  secretion  or  separation  pf  the  matter  of  tubercle  from  the 
blood ;  but  in  adult  age  tubercles  are  most  frequently  deposited 
in  the  respiratory  organs ;  or,  in  other  words,  consumption, 
among  children,  is  most  frequent  in  the  abdomen,  constituting 
the  disease  tabes  mesentei-ica,  and  among  adults,  in  the  lungs, 
the  disease  being  named  pulmonary  consumption  or  phthisis. 
In  the  earlier  stage  of  tabes  fnesenterica  the  only  indications  are 
the  symptoms  of  general  tuberculous  disease  of  which  the  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  usually  but  a  subordinate  part.  At 
a  later  period  the  symptoms  are  generally  much  the  same  as 
those  of  tubercular  peritonitis ;  but  if  the  peritoneum  be  free 
from  disease,  the  abdomen  is  less  tense  and  less  tender,  and  the 
large  glands  present  an  irregular,  nodulated  surface  which  can 
be  detected  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  treatment  of 
tabes  niesenterica  mainly  consists  in  the  administration  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  the  same  dietetic  and  hygienic  management  as  in 
any  other  form  of  phthisis.  Stimulating  liniments  and  iodine 
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ointment  over  the  abdomen  are  serviceable,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  child  is  much  promoted  by  wearing  a .  well  adapted  flannel 
bandage  over  the  abdomen  by  night  and  day.  See  M.  M. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  Traiti  des  Maladies  des  Enfans  (Par. 
1853);  Dr.  West,  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  (Lond. 
1865). 

Mesh'id  or  Mash'ad,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Khor- 
assan,  Persia,  on  the  Tehjind,  472  miles  E.  of  Teheran,  and  201 
N.  W.  of  Herat.  It  is  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  4  miles  in 
circuit,  and  pierced  by  five  gates,  and  is  bisected  by  the  Khiaban, 
a  magnificent  boulevard,  shaded  by  fine  plane  trees.  In  its 
centre  is  a  large  open  space,  160  by  75  yards,  paved  with  grave- 
stones, surrounded  by  double  storied  cloisters,  fronted  with 
mosaic  work,  and  entered  by  high  arched  gateways  of  exqui- 
site architecture,  faced  with  blue  enamelled  tiles,  covered  with 
gold  and  white  inscriptions.  On  one  side  is  the  great  shrine  of 
M.,  the  famous  mosque  of  Imaum  Reza,  with  its  gilded  dome 
and  beautiful  minarets,  erected  by  Shah  Abbas.  Possessing  the 
Imaum's  tomb,  M.  is  the  Mecca  of  Persia,  the  great  seat  of  the 
Shiites,  and  has  several  colleges,  twenty-two  caravanserais,  and 
manufactures  of  silk  velvets,  coloured  kerchiefs,  satins,  cotton 
checks,  steel  for  the  famous  watered  sword-blades,  shagreen,  &c. 
There  is  a  great  trade  in  shawls,  fine  silks,  sugar,  spices,  indigo, 
tobacco,  opium,  saffron,  lacquer-work,  &c.  Pop.  100,000,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  Syads  or  '  holy  men.' 

Mes'mer,  Franz,  was  bom  at  Itzmang,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, 23d  May  1733,  graduated  M.D.  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  in  1766,  and  published  in  the  same  year  a  dissertation 
upon  the  influence  of  the  planets  on  the  human  body.  About 
1772  he  began,  along  with  Father  Hell,  a  Jesuit,  to  investigate 
the  effect  of  the  loadstone  upon  disease  ;  but  as  the  former,  in  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  described  M.  as  a  mere  assistant,  a  great 
controversy  arose.  The  result  was  that  M.,  being  voted  an  im- 
postor, began  to  travel,  and  in  1778  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he 
practised  with  great  success  the  new  treatment  by  mesmerisation. 
The  French  Government  offered  him  a  competency  if  he  would 
permit  a  scientific  committee  to  report  upon  his  cures,  but  he 
declined,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  England.  He  died  in 
obscurity  at  Meersburg,  in  Swabia,  March  5,  1815. 

Mesmerism  is  the  name  given  to  the  influence  which  certain 
individuals  can  exert  upon  others,  so  that  the  latter  become 
unconscious,  and  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
former.  Mesmer  attributed  this  influence  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
animal  magnetism.  This  name,  however,  is  vague  and  mislead- 
ing, for  the  phenomena  seem  to  be  due  simply  to  a  mental 
condition  induced  in  the  victim — a  state  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  waking  sleep.  In  both  cases  an  external  occurrence  pro- 
duces in  the  mind  an  idea,  or  succession  of  ideas,  which  in  the 
one  case  results  in  a  determinate  action  or  speech,  in  the  other 
in  a  dream.    See  Animal  Magnetism. 

IVIesne  is  the  English  law  term  for  intertnediate.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  any  incidental  issue,  or  process  of  execution,  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  lawsuit.  M.  Profits  are  the 
rents  drawn  from  real  property  by  one  wrongfully  in  possession 
of  it. 

Mesopota'mia  (Gr.  mesas,  '  middle,'  and  potamos, '  a  river '), 
an  extensive  district  in  Western  Asia,  named  from  its  position 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  kingdom 
in  the  Bible  under  three  names,  one  of  which,  'Aram  Naharaim 
('  Syria  of  the  Two  Waters,'  Gen.  xxiv.  10),  is  only  translated  in 
the  Gr.,  which  did  not  come  into  use  probably  till  after  Alex- 
ander's invasion  of  the  E.  Almost  surrounded  by  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  country  is  fairly  described  by  the  modern  Arabic  name. 
El  Jezreh,  '  the  island; '  The  inhabitants,  mostly  Arabs,  Kurds, 
and  Syrians,  live  by  cattle  rearing  and  trading.  Cultivation  has 
greatly  lapsed  under  Turkish  nile. 

Mesozo'ic  (Gr.  '  middle-life '),  or  Sec'ondary  Pe'riod,  in 

Geology,  comprises  the  Trias,  the  Lias,  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic, 
and  the  Cretaceous  formations,  and  is  distinguished  as  much 
from  the  Palseozoic  as  from  the  Kainozoic  by  its  fossils.  See 
the  special  headings. 

Mess,  Military  or  Naval.  Every  officer  in  the  army 
subscribes  thirty  days'  pay  of  his  grade  to  the  mess  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  is  appointed,  as  well  as  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  days'  pay  to  the  band  and  mess,  besides  a  monthly  charge 
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for  servants  and  sundries.  Officers  absent  on  duty  are  exempt 
from  this  latter  charge,  and  married  officers  usually  pay  half  the 
monthly  charge,  and  can  breakfast,  dine,  or  lunch  when  they 
desire  to  do  so.  No  officer  is  compelled  to  take  any  meal  at  his 
mess,  but  he  must  pay  for  the  dinner  whether  he  partakes  of  it 
or  not,  and  a  continuous  avoidance  of  the  mess  dinner  is  not 
allowed.  A  grant  of  £,1'^  per  annum  per  company  is  made  by 
Government  to  the  mess  expenses,  and  is  called  the  Regent's 
allowance,  having  been  instituted  by  the  Prince  Regent.  Regi- 
mental messes  vary  much  in  their  rules  and  bye-laws.  On  active 
service  in  the  field  the  officers'  mess  is  usually  broken  up,  but  not 
so  in  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file.  Serjeants  have  a  mess  to 
themselves.  Corporals  and  privates  mess  together,  and  a  sum 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  they  are  in  mess  is  deducted 
each  month  from  their  pay.  The  mess  expenses  in  the  navy  are 
limited  to  £t,  per  month  in  the  ward-room,  where  the  superior 
officers  mess,  and  10%.  in  the  gun-room,  which  is  used  by 
junior  officers. 

Mess'ages  and  Mess'engers.  Messages  in  a  parliamen- 
tary sense  are  of  three  kinds.  I.  From  the  Crown  to  either 
House  of  Parliament.  2.  From  the  Commons  to  the  Lords. 
3.  From  the  Lords  to  the  Commons.  Messengers,  Kings'  or 
Queen's,  are  officers  employed  by  secretaries  of  state  to  carry 
despatches. 

Messengers-at-Arnts  are  legal  officers  employed  by  the  Scotch 
Courts  of  Session  and  of  Justiciary  to  execute  a  Summons 
(q.  v.),  or  Letter  of  Diligence  (q.  v.),  civil  or  criminal.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Lyon  King-at-Arms  (q.  v.),  and  are  under 
his  control. 

Messalli'na,  Valeria,  daughter  of  Marcus  Valerius  Mes- 
salla  Barbatus,  and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  granddaughter  of  Mark 
Antony.  In  A.  D.  38,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  be- 
came the  third  spouse  of  Claudius,  who  three  years  later  was 
made  Emperor.  Her  career — if  we  may  trust  tlie  story  of  Taci- 
tus and  the  verse  of  Juvenal — was  one  of  unparalleled  infamy  and 
crime.  To  a  licentiousness  that  knew  no  restraints,  she  added 
a  cruelty  that  was  without  remorse.  The  daughters  of  Germani- 
cus  and  Drusus,  Appius  Silanus,  Valerius  Asiaticus,  M.  Vinicius, 
Justus  Catonius,  and  many  others  perished— the  victims  of  her 
hate,  her  jealousy,  or  her  fears.  In  A.D.  48,  when  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  she  was  put  to  death  by  command  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  persuaded  that  she  aimed  at  his  destruction. 
M.  is  perhaps  the  most  appalling  example  on  record  of  the  vice 
and  corruption  of  pagan  Rome. 

Messe'nia  anciently  formed  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  separated  on  the  E.  from  Laconia  or  Sparta  by 
the  range  of  Taygetus,  on  the  N.  from  Elis  and  Arcadia  by  the 
Phigalian  chain  and  the  deep  ravine  through  which  the  Neda 
flows,  while  on  the  S.  and  W.  it  was  washed  by  the  Ionian  Sea, 
which  ran  far  into  the  land,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Messene  (mod. 
Gtdf  of  Koran).  In  the  centre  of  the  country  rose  abruptly 
Mount  Ithome  (mod.  Vuscano)  from  the  earliest  times  the  centre 
of  the  religion  and  polity  of  the  region.  But  most  of  M.  was 
level,  and  its  plains  were  famous  for  their  wheat  harvests.  The 
chief  stream  was  the  Pamisus,  flowing  S.  from  the  borders  of 
Arcadia  into  the  Gulf  of  Messene,  and  receiving  numerous 
affluents  ;  the  chief  cities  were  Messene,  Methone,  and  Pylos. 
Historically  M.  is  celebrated  for  three  wars  with  Sparta — the 
first  (according  to  the  common  chronology)  in  B.C.  743-724 
when  tlie  sacred  fortress  of  Ithome  was  taken  ;  the  second  in 
685-668,  when  disaster  again  overtook  the  Messenians,  and  many 
emigrated  to  Zancle  (see  Messina)  ;  the  third,  in  464-454,  which 
resulted  in  M.  being  annexed  to  Sparta.  Epaminondas  restored 
its  independence  in  369  ;  but  in  146  M.  shared  the  general  fate 
of  Hellas,  falling  under  the  power  of  Rome.  M.  forms  a  jwdi- 
archy  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece  (q.  v. ). 

Messi'ah  (Heb.  '  anointed ').  It  has  been  said  that  what 
distinguished  the  Jewish  reliijion,  at  least  in  the  latest  centuries 
before  Christ,  from  that  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  was  not 
merely  monotheism,  but  even  more,  faith  in  the  future.  While 
among  other  nations  men  looked  fondly  back  to  a  golden  age 
irrecoverably  lost,  the  Israelites  persisted  in  turning  their  eyes  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  became  all  the  more  firmly  attached 
to  tlie  idea  of  a  coining  period  of  virtue  and  happiness  that  the 
existing  situation  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  their  hopes.  This 
period  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  great  Restorer  of  the  people  of 
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God  and  the  world  in  general,  who  was  known  as  the  M.,  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord,(z.^.,  the  King),  thekingof  Israel  (Matt.  ii. 
4,  xxiv.  23,  xxvii.  37  ;  Mark  xv.  32;  Luke  iii.  15,  xix.  38,  xxiii. 
2  ;  John  i.  41,  49),  or  simply  He  who  was  to  come  (Luke  vii.  19). 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  disputed  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Gen.  iii.  15,  ix.  26,  xii.  2,  3,  xlix.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17-19  ;  Deut. 
xviii.  18,  and  others  relating  to  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord'),  which, 
whether  they  actually  refer  to  the  M.  or  not,  contain  nothing 
definite  about  his  nature,  the  idea  as  it  appears  first  among  the 
prophets  is  indefinite,  and  does  not  necessarily  include  a  person. 
With  the  prophet  Joel  it  is  a  longing  for  better  times,  while  some 
consider  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  the  later  part  of  Isaiah,  to 
be  the  ideal,  true  Israel,  who,  although  righteous  themselves, 
had  to  suffer  as  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
nation  {cf.  xli.  8,  xliv.  I,  2,  21,  xlv.  4,  xlviii.  20,  xlix.  1-7,  liii.). 
— 2.  The  next  phase  of  the  idea  is  connected  with  a  personal  M., 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  '  introducing  a  new  and  glori- 
ous era  of  righteousness,  reigning  triumphantly  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  exalting  the  nation  to  universal  sovereignty  ;* 
a  phase  which  appears  especially  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Isaiah 
and  Micah. — 3.  With  the  later  prophets,  about  the  time  of 
the  Captivit)',  the  idea  relapses  to  its  original,  general  form. — 
4-  A  fourth  phase  appears  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  namely,  that 
the  M.  was  something  above  man  {cf.  vii.  13).  The  belief  that 
the  M.  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  from  which  he  would  re- 
turn, was  entertained  by  this  time,  and  although  he  is  still 
human  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (the  Son  of  Man,  vii.  13),  there  is 
this  new  trait  introduced,  which  leads  to  a  higher  conception. 
A  further  development  in  this  direction  is  found  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  (q.  v.)  about  100  B.C.,  in  which  he  appears  as  the  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  of  men  and  angels,  as 
chosen  and  concealed  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  the  divine  majesty  as  the  representative  of  God, 
receiving  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  the  time  of  Christ 
the  ideas  regarding  the  M.  had  assumed  a  threefold  form  : — 
I.  The  ordinary  prophetic  and  Talmudic  form,  that  he  was  to  be 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  righteous  ruler  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  2.  That  he 
was  to  be  a  great  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  according  to  Deut. 
xviii.  15  ;  and  3.  The  form  which  appears  in  the  Books  of  Daniel 
and  Enoch,  that  he  was  heavenly  as  well  as  human,  the  Son  of 
God  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  It  is  maintained  by  some  and  disputed 
by  others,  that  the  further  idea  of  a  siiffcring  M.  was  familiar, 
or  at  least  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  at  the  lime  of  Christ,  an 
opinion  which  is  founded  on  such  passages  as  Psalms  xxii.,  xlii., 
Ixix.  ;  Isaiah  liii. ;  Dan.  ix.  24-27  ;  Zech.  xi.-xiii. ;  Luke  ii.  35  ; 
John  i.  29.  The  precise  time  when  the  M.  was  to  appear 
was  a  mystery  (Matt.  xxiv.  3  ;  Luke  xvii.  20),  but  was  deter- 
mined so  far  that  its  approach  was  to  be  indicated  by  certain 
signs.  The  first  of  these  was  an  increase  of  corruption  and 
of  the  consequent  calamities  of  all  kmds  :  wars,  famines, 
pestilences,  earthquakes,  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs  from 
heaven  (Matt.  xxiv.  3-31).  In  short,  the  coming  of  M.  was  to 
be  preceded  by  that  of  Antichrist,  a  being  uniting  in  him- 
self all  the  tendencies  hostile  to  God,  and  thus  provoking 
heaven  to  a  manifestation  of  omnipotence  (i  John  ii.-8).  The 
more  immediate  signs  were,  first,  the  appearance  of  an  extra- 
ordinary star  (Matt.  ii.  2),  and  then  of  Elijah,  of  Moses,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  of  some  one  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  come 
back  to  earth  to  announce  the  advent  of  the  M.  (Mai.  iii.  I,  iv. 
5  ;  Sir.  xlviii.  10;  2  Mace.  xv.  13  ;  Matt.  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  10). 
The  object  of  the  coming  of  the  M.  was  to  establish  '  the  king- 
dom of  God,'  which  meant  a  political,  moral,  and  religious 
restoration  of  Israel,  including  deliverance  from  the  Roman  yoke 
(Judg.  xvi.  17;  Sir.  1.  24;  Luke  i.  67,  ii.  38),  the  recall  of  all 
Jews  scattered  abroad  (Tob.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  5  ;  2  Mace.  ii.  18),  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  of  David  (.\cts  i.  6),  the 
restoration  of  God's  favour  to  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (l  Mace.  iii.  8  ;  2  Mace.  vii.  38, 
viii.  5  ;  Tob.  xiv.  6 ;  Luke  i.  74).  At  the  actual  appearing  of 
the  M.,  on  a  signal  with  a  tnunpet  given  by  the  attendant 
angels,  the  dead  were  to  rise  from  their  graves  and  present 
themselves  for  judgment  (Dan.  xii.  2,  3  ;  2  Mace.  vii.  23-36).  A 
glorious  transformation  was  to  pass  upon  the  earth  to  fit  it  to  be 
the  abode  of  'the  elect,'  and  an  everlasting  kingdom  to  be 
established,  with  its  centre  at  the  New  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii. ;  cf. 
Rev.  xxi.). 
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Such  were  the  Jewish  notions  regarding  the  M.  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  his  disciples 
found  such  a  contradiction  and  difficulty  in  the  idea,  and  after- 
wards in  the  fact  of  his  death  (Matt.  xvi.  22  ;  Mark  viii.  32,  ix. 
32  ;  Luke  ix.  45,  xviii.  34),  or  why  the  Jews  as  a  nation  failed 
to  see  in  him  their  expected  M.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom  of 
God  which  was  not  of  this  world  (John  xviii.  36)  was  entirely 
new  to  them,  and  they  have  not  yet  come  to  see  that  the  king- 
dom of  God,  purely  spiritual  and  universal,  which  Jesus  the 
Christ  established,  is  more  glorious  than  the  one  they  had  been 
expecting  and  are  expecting  still.  See  Reuss'  Histoire  de  la  Thco- 
logie  Chrilienne  (3d  ed.  Strasb.  1 864). 

Messi'na,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Sicily,  and  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Strait 
of  M.,  nearly  opposite  Reggio,  and  59J  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cata- 
nia by  rail.  The  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  university,  and  an 
appeal  court,  it  is  a  stately  modern  city,  with  many  spacious 
squares,  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  jagged  mountain  range.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
a  crescent-shaped  peninsula  (hence  its  old  Gr.'name  Zande,  'a 
sickle '),  and  strongly  defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  forts. 
Tiie  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (begun  1098,  partly  rebuilt 
in  1865),  with  a  richly  decorated  interior,  the  university,  con- 
taining valuable  art  collections,  and  a  handsome  custom-house, 
opened  in  1876.  In  1875  the  exports — olive  oil,  rice,  lemons, 
wine,  silk,  and  sulphur,  amounted  to  678,635  ;  the  imports 
to  429,371.  There  entered  the  port  4350  vessels  of  1,282,177 
tons,  including  3083  steamers  of  381,376  tons.  Pop.  (1874) 
70,307.  About  493  B.C.  fugitives  from  Samos  and  Miletus  took 
possession  of  the  defenceless  Zancle,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
were  followed  by  great  numbers  of  Messenians,  who  gave  to  the 
city  the  name  of  Messana.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  Punic 
wars,  and  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  842  A.  D.  The  massacre 
known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  took  place  here  in  1282.  In  the 
i6th  c.  Pelidoro  da  Caravaggio  founded  a  celebrated  school  of 
painting  at  M.  The  town  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783. 

The  Strait  of  M.  (It.  Faro  di  M.,  '  Ferry  of  M.,'  Lat.  Ma- 
vierlinum  fretuvi)  separates  Italy  from  Sicily,  and  connects  the 
Ionian  and  Tyrrhenian  seas,  is  26  miles  long,  from  2  to  12 
broad,  and  of  great  depth.  The  tide  is  very  irregular,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  The  curious  pheno- 
menon Fata  Morgana  (q.  v.)  is  witnessed  here.  See  also  Scylla 

AND  ChaRYBDIS. 

Mess'uage,  in  English  law,  denotes  a  dwelling-house  with 
or  without  land  annexed. 

Metalliferous  Mines,  Regula'tions  Act.  This  Act 
applies  to  every  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Regulations  Act 
does  not  apply  (see  COAL  Mines,  Law  as  to).  No  boy  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  no  female  of  any  age,  is  to  be  employed 
below  ground.  The  hours  of  employment  of  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  the  same  as  in  coal  mines,  and  the  boys  are 
under  the  same  regulations. 

Met'allurgy  is  the  act  of  extracting  metals  from  their 
various  ores.  The  processes  employed  are  partly  mechanical 
and  partly  chemical,  and  the  details  of  treatment  differ  in  many 
particulars  for  the  different  metals.  There  are,  however,  several 
essential  features  common  to  the  entire  range  of  metals,  and 
while  referring  for  details  of  each  to  their  own  proper  head- 
ings, the  operations  they  undergo  in  common  may  be  here 
briefly  alluded  to.  Metals  occur  in  nature  either  native,  or  in 
the  form  of  ores.  Gold  and  platinum  are  the  only  two  metals 
found  exclusively  in  the  native  or  metallic  condition  ;  but  some- 
times copper,  silver,  mercury,  and  bismuth  are  also  obtained 
native.  Ores  are  compounds  of  metals  with  other  chemical 
elements,  the  chief  of  which  are  sulphur  forming  sulphides, 
oxygen  whence  are  the  oxides,  carbonic  acid  yielding  the  car- 
bonates, and  chloi^ine  which  gives  rise  to  the  chlorides.  Many 
ores  again  contain  two  or  more  metah,  and  these  in  such  pro- 
portion that  it  is  profitable  to  extract  and  reduce  both  or  all 
the  metallic  constituents.  Ores  are  rarely  extracted  from  the 
mine  in  a  state  of  purity  ;  but  usually  they  are  associated  and 
intermixed  with  earthy  or  rocky  matter  ;  and  to  free  them  as  far 
as  possible  from  these  impurities  they  are  first  dressed  by  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  convenient  size,  and  separating  the  purer  pieces 


from  the  more  earthy  by  hand  picking.  The  separation  of  the 
comparatively  pure  and  consequently  heavy  ore  from  the  impure 
is  frequently  effected  by  the  stamping  and  dressing  mills  worked 
in  connection  with  running  water,  which  accurately  arranges  and 
separates  the  crushed  ore  according  to  its  specific  gravity.  The 
process  of  washing  is  also  employed  to  enrich  and  improve  crushed 
ores  by  removing  the  earthy  matters  associated  with  them.  In 
most  cases  previous  to  smelting,  the  ores  have  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  calcination  or  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  with 
the  air  excluded,  or  of  roasting,  in  which  the  material  is  simi- 
larly treated  with  access  to  air.  By  calcination,  moisture, 
carbonic  acid,  and  bituminous  ingredients  are  driven  off;  in 
roasting,  sulphur  and  other  volatile  constituents  are  vaporised, 
and  the  metal  is  left  combined  with  oxygen.  In  the  process  of 
smelting  which  follows,  the  prepared  ore  is  mixed  with  a  flux 
substance  for  promoting  the  fluidity  of  the  metal,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  aiding  in  its  reduction  from  the  compound  in  which 
it  exists.  The  smelting  takes  place  in  crucibles  or  in  furnaces 
of  various  construction,  according  to  the  nature  or  quantities  of 
the  materials  operated  on,  and  the  '  heat  of  reduction '  of  course 
varies  enormously  for  the  different  metals.  The  products  are 
the  metal  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition,  and  slag — a  glassy 
compound  of  the  impurities  associated  with  the  ore  and  the 
fluxing  materials  employed  in  its  reduction.  The  wet  pro- 
cess or  hydro-metallurgy  now  employs  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  Copper  (q.  v.). 

Metals.    See  Elements,  Chemical. 

Metals,  in  Heraldry,  are  either  or  ('  gold'),  or  argent  ('  silver '). 
The  former  is  represented  in  engravings  by  dots,  the  latter  by 
a  plain  surface. 

Metamor'phic  Rocks  (from  Gr.  meta  and  morphe,  '  change 
of  form ')  are  rocks  which,  though  undoubtedly  of  aqueous 
origin,  have  through  the  action  of  heat  or  pressure  become 
quite  altered  in  character,  so  as  to  lose  all  or  nearly  all  trace 
of  their  original  structure.  Those  in  which  the  structure  is  still 
visible  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes — arenaceous,  argillaceous, 
and  calcareous.  To  the  first  belong  grauwacke  and  quartzite, 
both  altered  sandstones.  The  various  kinds  of  clay,  indicating 
by  their  planes  of  cleavage  the  direction  of  the  pressure  which 
metamorphosed  them,  belong  to  the  second  group  ;  and  marble, 
dolomite,  serpentine,  and  various  porphyries  are  included  in  the 
third.  More  metamorphosed  than  these,  but  still  showing  in 
their  foliations  their  original  stratification,  are  the  so-called 
schistose  rocks — mica-schist,  gneiss,  chlorite-schist,  hornblende- 
schist,  &c.  The  last  group  of  M.  R.  includes  those  which  have 
lost  all  trace  of  original  structure — such  as  granite,  syenite, 
diallage-rock,  &c.  Many  of  these  are  not  distinguishable  from 
true  igneous  rocks  which  have  cooled  from  a  molten  condition  ; 
and  indeed,  just  as  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  simple 
stratified  rocks  through  contorted  strata  to  M.  R.,  so  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  latter  to  igneous  rocks.  These  again 
are  slowly  weathered  away,  and  their  particles  are  carried  oflf 
suspended  in  water,  and  are  deposited  on  the  bed  of  some  lake 
or  ocean,  where  they  collect  in  time,  and  form  a  new  series  of 
aqueous  formations. 

Metamor'phosis  (Gr.  meta  and  morphosis,  '  the  act  of 
changing  form  '),  in  Mythology,  denotes  the  '  transformation  ' 
of  human  beings  into  beasts,  trees,  stones,  fire,  water,  &c. , 
fabled  in  countless  legends  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons, 
and  other  Aryan  peoples.  The  mysterious  changes  of  outward 
nature  doubtless  first  dictated  a  belief  which  was  widened 
by  the  popular  acceptance  of  poetic  imagery  as  actual  fact, 
and  by  the  tendency  of  superstition  to  assign  the  inexplicable 
to  the  supernatural.  Eastern  poets  employed  it  much  in 
moral  allegory,  and  this  use  of  M.  is  frequent  in  such  Greek 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  age  as  Callisthenes,  Antigonus, 
Nicander,  and  Parthenius.  The  metamorphoses  of  Greek  my- 
thology proved  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  poetry  of  Ovidius  (q.  v.), 
as  in  later  times  did  those  of  the  old  German  magic  and  fairy 
tales  to  Wieland  and  Herder.  Traces  of  the  old  were-wolf, 
swan-maiden,  and  vampire  superstitions  linger  on  in  the  belief — 
still  current  in  some  out-of-the-way  corners  of  England — that  a 
witch  has  power  to  transform  herself  into  a  hare  or  other  animal. 

Metamorphosis  of  Animals,  the  name  given  to  the 
changes  of  greater  or  lesser  extent  which  many  animals  undergo 
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in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  mature  and  adult  state.  Strictly 
speaking,  every  animal  may  be  said  to  undergo  M.  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  The  development  of  a  chick 
within  the  egg  is  a  series  of  changes  of  veiy  marked  and  de- 
finite nature,  and  which  result  in  tlie  production  of  a  new  being. 
But  the  term  M.  must  rather  be  held  as  applying  to  those 
phases  of  Development  (q.  v.)  which  are  exhibited  outside  the 
egg,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  young  animal  shows  phases 
of  existence  of  a  kind  or  nature  often  widely  different  from  those 
seen  in  its  adult  state.  The  egg  of  a  butterfly,  of  a  fly,  or  of  a 
beetle,  gives  origin  to  a  caterpillar  or  larva,  which  after  passing 
its  existence  in  the  work  of  nutrition,  next  assumes  a  quiescent 
state,  and  becomes  the  resting  chrysalis  or  pupa,  within  the  body 
of  which  the  lines  of  the  future  animal  are,  as  it  were,  laid  down, 
and  from  the  elements  of  which — accumulated  in  the  larval  state 
— the  adult  insect  or  imago  is  finally  formed.  The  young  frog, 
toad,  or  newt,  again,  leaves  the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  tadpole. 
Gradually  acquiring  outside  gills,  it  lives  an  aquatic  life.  Next, 
the  outside  gills  become  internal,  and  the  limbs  are  duly  deve- 
loped. In  the  last  place  lungs  are  produced,  and  in  the  frog 
and  toad,  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  state  becomes  abortive  in  the 
adult,  which  also  gets  rid  of  its  gills,  and  breathes  throughout 
its  after-life  by  means  of  lungs  alone.  Similarly,  the  young 
crab,  barnacle,  and  tlie  young  of  many  other  Ci-ustacea  (q.  v.) 
leave  the  egg  as  little  free-swimming  beings,  each  known  as  a 
naiipliiis,  and  through  the  M.  of  this  nauplius-Iarva  the  perfect 
forms  are  sooner  or  later  evolved. 

That  modifications  of  development  have  taken  and  still  take 
place,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  recently  the  Axolot  (q.  v. )  of 
Mexico  has  been  experimentally  metamorphosed  into  the  Am- 
blysioma,  a  N.  American  eft,  by  careful  attention  in  inducing 
the  axolole  to  leave  the  water  and  to  gradually  adapt  itself  to 
a  land  existence.  If,  therefore,  modifications  may  take  place 
even  in  the  structure  of  the  adult  animal,  during  development, 
and  in  the  process  of  early  growth,  such  modifying  processes 
may  be  regarded  as  having  operated  in  the  past  in  inducing  and 
perfecting  M.  To  quote  Mr.  Darwin's  words,  whicli  apply  very 
well  to  the  whole  question  of  M.  and  development :  '  Embiyo- 
logy  rises  greatly  in  interest,  when  we  look  at  the  embryo  as  a 
picture,  more  or  less  obscured,  of  the  progenitor,  either  in  its 
adult  or  larval  state,  of  all  the  members  of  the  same  great 
class;'  and  again,  'community  in  embryonic  structure  reveals 
community  of  descent.' 

M.  of  Organs,  in  Botany. — Goethe  was  the  first  to  propound 
the  theory,  though  somewhat  poetically,  that  all  the  organs  of 
the  higher  plants  can  be  referred  back  to  a  single,  or,  at  least,  to 
a  very  small  number  of  fundamental  forms  ;  that,  in  fact,  every 
organ  is  either  axial  (stem),  or  foliar  (leaf),  or  is  compounded 
of  these  two.  That  this  is  actually  the  case,  is  shown,  not  only 
by  the  histoiy  of  development,  but  also  by  close  investigation  of 
tliose  abnormal  processes  which  are  called  M.  According  to 
Goethe,  a  foliar  organ  must  be  considered  the  more  highly 
developed  the  higher  it  stands  on  the  axis  of  the  plant,  the 
nearer  therefore  it  is  to  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  and  an 
ascending  series  can  be  constructed  as  follows  : — leaf,  bract, 
sepal,  petal,  stamen,  carpel.  The  M.  may  be  either  pro- 
gressive or  retrogressive,  according  as  the  transformation  of 
the  foliar  organ  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  or  a 
lower  member  of  the  series.  Instances  of  retrogressive  Jl/. 
are  commonly  furnished  by  the  rose,  where  the  sepias  are 
transformed  into  bracts  or  leaves ;  the  tulip,  where  the  three 
carpels  and  six  stamens  become  petaloid  ;  and  the  white  water- 
lily  {NymphcBo),  where  we  can  plainly  trace  the  chain  of  transi- 
tion from  stamens  to  petals.  Double  flowers  are  produced  in 
like  manner,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  are  sterile.  When 
the  retrogressive  M.  goes  back  still  further  than  the  doubling 
of  the  flower,  the  parts  become  green  and  leaf-like,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  clover  and  other  Leguminosje.  Instances  of  pro- 
gressive M.  are  rarer,  though  a  number  have  been  recorded.  It 
is  not,  for  example,  uncommon  to  find  the  shepherd's  purse 
(Capsella),  instead  of  bearing  four  petals  and  six  stamens,  hav- 
ing ten  stamens,  and  the  same  has  been  noticed  with  the  wall- 
flower. Sometimes  also  in  willows  the  stamens  are  changed 
into  carpels,  and  bear  ovules,  rendering  a  naturally  dioecious 
plant  apparently  monoecious. 

Met'aphor  (Gr.  metaphor  a,  '  a  transference ')  is  that  trope 
which  substitutes  one  name  for  another,  because  of  a  real  or 
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imagined  likeness  between  the  objects.  It  may  substitute  the 
animate  for  the  animate,  the  inanimate  for  the  inanimate,  the 
animate  for  the  inanimate,  or  the  inanimate  for  the  animate. 
Examples : — '  Cato  barked  at  Scipio,'  '  A  sea  of  glass,'  '  Mother 
Earth,'  '  the  Iron  Duke.'  A  common  fault  of  style  is  mixed  or 
incongruous  M.  ;  as,  '  The  evils  flowing  from  such  a  view  have 
their  root,'  &c.  Addison's  rule  for  its  avoidance  is  that  the  M. 
should  be  fancied  as  painted  on  canvas. 

Metaphys'ics,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  first  occurs  as  the 
title  of  that  part  of  Aristotle's  writings  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  highest  speculative  ideas,  and  may  have  been  given  to 
this  as  coming  after  the  books  on  physics  {meta  ta  physika). 
The  word  was  rarely  used  by  the  ancients,  but  has  established 
itself  in  modem  times  as  ilie  name  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  mind,  and  its  relations  to  the  phenomenal  universe.  It 
embraces  Ontology  (q.  v.),  or  the  theory  of  being,  and  Psycho- 
logy (q.  v.),  or  the  analysis  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  the 
mind.  Physicists  somewhat  scornfully  refuse  to  M.  the  name  of 
a  science,  on  the  ground  that  no  positive  knowledge  has  been 
secured  by  all  the  laborious  disquisitions  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 

Metasta'sio,  Pie'tro  (properly  Pietro  Trapazzi),  son  of 

a  common  soldier,  was  born  at  Rome,  January  3,  1698.  The 
jurist  Gravina,  observing  the  boy  one  day  on  the  street  amusing 
his  schoolfellows  by  improvising  verses,  became  interested  in  him, 
and  educated  him  for  the  law.  When  twelve  he  translated  the 
Iliad  into  ottava  rima  ;  and  at  fourteen  he  composed  the  tragedy 
of  Giiistino.  At  Naples,  Brugnatelli  the  actress  admitted  him  to 
her  establishment,  and  to  her  influence  M.  attributed  much  of 
his  success  in  writing  for  the  stage.  Early  abandoning  classical 
drama,  M.  strove  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  opera  all  that  was 
capable  of  musical  illustration.  His  plots  are  often  absurd,  but 
his  characters  are  strongly  marked  and  contrasted  ;  his  lyrics  are 
exquisite,  and  very  frequent — for  it  was  his  habit  to  cut  short 
recitative  ;  and  over  all  he  cast  a  glamour  of  romance  and 
spirituality  which  blended  with  the  charms  of  music  enchantingly. 
In  Italy  he  wrote  Endimione  (172 1),  Gli  Orti  Esferidi,  and 
Angelica  (1722),  Didone  abbandonata  (1724),  Caione  in  Utica 
(tragedy,  1728),  Ezio,  Alessandro  ncW  Indie,  Semir amide,  zxA. 
Artaserse  soon  after.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  1 730  as  imperial 
poet,  and  there  produced  Adriano  in  Siria,  Demetrio  (1731), 
Issipili  {lj^2),  Giuseppe,  Demofoonte,  and  the  Z??Vz>;£r  Olimpiade 
(1733),  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  (1734),  Achillein  Sciro  (1736),  Iperm- 
estra,  Temistocle  (1738).  M.  died  at  Vienna,  12th  April  1782. 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  among  which  may  be 
noted  those  of  Paris  (12  vols.  1782),  Parma  (20  vols.  1820),  and 
Florence  (6  vols.  1819-23).  See  Bumey's  Memoirs  0/ M.'s  Life 
(Lond.  1796). 

Meta'yer  is  the  term  used  in  France  for  a  labourer  or  pea- 
sant who  receives  an  allotment  of  land  from  his  proprietor,  and 
pays  his  rent  in  a  certain  amount  of  the  produce  which  remains 
after  a  deduction  has  already  been  made  to  keep  up  the  stock. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  medietariiis,  found  in  Med. 
Lat.  documents,  '  one  who  pays  half,'  i.e.,  of  his  produce.  The 
terms  of  contract  vary  in  different  countries,  but  the  lease  itself 
passes  down  from  family  to  family.  M.  cultivation  has  been 
comparatively  unsuccessful  in  France,  but,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Chateauvreux  and  Sismondi,  it  has  been  accom- 
panied with  the  best  results  in  Italy.  Its  weak  points  consist 
in  the  absence  of  motive  towards  the  severest  exertions,  inas- 
much as  half  at  least  of  the  produce  is  alienated  from  the  M., 
and  in  the  unlikelihood  of  the  cultivators  laying  out  their  savings 
upon  the  further  improvement  of  the  land.  Where  it  flourishes 
it  is  said  to  operate  in  favour  of  connubial  prudence,  and  other 
virtues  of  an  estimable  order.  See  Sismondi,  Xouveaiix  Prin- 
cipes  d'Economie  (book  iii.  chap,  v.),  and  J.  S.  Mill's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy. 

Met  calfe,  Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord),  a  distinguished 
Indian  civilian,  was  the  son  of  a  successful  Bengal  officer,  and  was 
born  at  Calcutta,  30th  January  1 785.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, and 
arrived  in  India  as  a  writer  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  early 
selected  for  the  political  (or  diplomatic)  department,  and  in  1808 
was  sent  on  the  first  British  embassy  to  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh 
Rajah.  M.  was  afterwards  Resident  at  Delhi  and  Hyderabad, 
and  Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta.  In  1835-36  he  acted  as 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  signalised  himself  by  removing 
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all  restrictions  on  the  press  of  that  country.  He  was  the 
first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  newly-formed  N.W.  Provinces. 
On  his  return  to  England  M.  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Jamaica  (i  839-41 ),  and  subsequently  Governor-General  of  Canada 
(1843-45).  In  both  colonies  he  acted  with  great  moderation 
in  troublous  times.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1845,  ^""^ 
died  at  Malshanger,  near  Basingstoke,  1 2th  September.  See 
Sir  J.  W.  Kaye's  Lives  of  Indian  Officers  (Lond.  1867). 

Metempsycho'sis  is  a  Greek  word  denoting  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another.  See  Transmigra- 
tion OF  Souls. 

Meteor'ic  Iron,  the  metal  of  which  the  great  mass  of 
Aerolites  (q.  v.)  are  composed,  is  an  alloy  of  iron  with  nickel 
and  cobalt.  The  iron  meteorites  often  contain  nodules  of  iron, 
phosphoret  of  iron,  and  nickel  and  graphite.  When  polished, 
the  surface  is  very  brilliant,  but  it  usually  rusts  quickly  from  the 
presence  of  chlorine. 

Meteororog'y  is  the  science  which  treats  of  atmospheric 
phenomena,  of  their  causes  and  effects.  Among  the  ancients, 
except  by  the  collection  of  weather  portents,  M.  could  make 
but  little  progress,  since  the  indispensable  instruments  of  meteor- 
ological research,  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  were  un- 
known. The  invention  of  these  instruments  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  science,  and  since  then  the  development  has 
been  gradual  but  continuous.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  true, 
there  are  doubts  as  to  whether  M.  can  be  truly  reckoned  a 
science,  there  being  comparatively  so  little  of  the  certainty  and 
accuracy  that  mark  other  sciences.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  principles  upon  which  M.  depends  are  being 
rapidly  discovered  and  applied.  The  reason  of  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  meteorological  science  is  that  it  is  not  strictly  an  experi- 
mental science.  The  investigator  cannot  order  nature  as  he 
likes,  but  must  accept  things  as  they  come.  It  is  thus  somewhat 
similar  to  astronomy,  except  that  there  are  many  more  causes 
at  work  whose  resultant  effect,  even  if  these  causes  themselves 
were  fully  known,  is  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  understand. 
The  chief  source  of  all  our  climatic  variations  is  the  solar  heat 
and  light,  combined  with  the  earth's  rotation,  the  configuration 
of  land  and  water,  and  the  action  of  the  moon.  Further,  the 
sun  appears  to  exert  other  influences  than  are  attributable  to 
mere  thermal  action.  The  established  connection  between 
sun-spots  and  magnetic  storms,  and  between  sun-spots  and 
periods  of  rain  and  drought,  is  a  discovery  which  cannot  but 
lead  to  wider  views  of  the  whole  economy  of  nature.  For  a 
proper  study  of  M.,  observatories  are  necessary,  and  when  these 
are  established  distinct  from  the  astronomical  observatories 
we  may  hope  for  a  rapid  development  of  the  science  in  all 
its  branches.  To  such  articles  as  Atmosphere,  Climate, 
Cloud.s,  Currents,  Hygrometer,  Winds,  &c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  for  the  ordinary  facts  of  M,  The  best  general  treatise 
on  M.  is  that  of  Kaemtz;  while  the  writings  of  Dove,  Colding, 
Bravais,  Glaisher,  Forbes,  Buchan,  and  others  on  special  parts 
of  the  subject  are  of  great  value. 

Me'teors.    See  Aerolites. 

Meth'odists  is  the  name  which  was  given  in  banter  by  their 
fellow-students  at  Oxford  to  John  Wesley  (q.  v.),  his  brother 
Charles,  and  the  other  young  men  who  in  1727  organised  them- 
selves into  a  brotherhood  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  visiting  the 
poor,  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts,  &c.,  or,  in  short, 
for  the  promotion  of  personal  piety  according  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1735  this  brotlier- 
hood  consisted  of  about  fifteen  members,  including  J.  and  C. 
Wesley,  Whitfield,  Hervey,  Ingham,  Clayton,  and  Broughton  ; 
and  after  Wesley's  return  from  Georgia  in  1738  the  movement 
was  revived  in  London  on  similar  principles.  Wesley's  views 
at  this  time  underwent  a  great  change.  In  Georgia  he  had  been 
a  High  Churchman,  but  having  now  experienced  what  he  con- 
sidered his  real  conversion,  the  corner-stone  of  his  creed  was 
now  the  Doctrine  of  Assurance.  Under  the  impression  that  he 
was  excluded  from  the  churches  of  the  land,  he  took  to 
preaching  in  the  fields,  and  in  unauthorised  places  of  worship, 
and  began  to  employ  lay  agents  as  assistants  to  his  ministry. 
He  had  no  intention  of  separating  himself  from  the  Church  of 
England,  indeed,  repudiated  that  idea  to  the  last,  but  he  had 
now  accepted  the  principle  '  that  the  order  of  that  Church  was 
to  be  put  aside  whenever  the  spiritual  interests  to  which  it  was 


justly  subservient  could  be  best  promoted  by  its  neglect.'  He 
was  partly  influenced  in  this  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Moravians 
(q.  v.),  but  it  was  only  another  step  in  the  direction  of  forming 
a  religious  association  over  which  he  might  have  complete  con- 
trol when  he  separated  himself  from  that  body  ;  the  separation 
removed  one  of  the  main  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  course  of  un- 
fettered personal  action  on  which  he  now  entered.  It  tended 
still  further  to  alienate  Wesley  and  his  followers  from  the 
Church,  and  give  them  the  constitution  of  a  separate  sect,  when 
in  1784  he  assumed  the  office  of  a  bishop  and  consecrated  cer- 
tain clergymen  as  bishops  ('  superintendents,'  as  he  called  them) 
and  presbyters  ('elders'),  and  when  in  1786  he  authorised  his 
preachers  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  their  services. 
At  Wesley's  death  in  1791  the  society  he  had  founded  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  and  across  the 
Atlantic ;  and  as  soon  as  his  personal  influence,  on  which  the 
whole  organisation  was  dependent,  was  withdrawn,  it  became 
apparent  that  he  had  really  founded  a  sect.  Dissension  im- 
mediately sprang  up  regarding  (l)  the  management  of  the  society, 
and  (2)  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  independently  of 
the  Church  ;  there  being  three  parties,  which  might  be  described 
as  a  Church  party,  a  dissenting  party,  and  an  intermediate  or 
Wesleyan  party.  The  middle  party  had  the  most  influence,  and 
the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled  in  1795,  when  eighteen 
'Articles  of  Pacification '  respecting  the  sacraments  and  disci- 
pline were  drawn  up.  According  to  these  articles  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  only  to  be 
administered  in  Methodist  chapels  by  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
ference, but  it  was  not  long  till  the  practice  became  almost 
universal. 

Almost  the  only  events  of  importance  in  the  later  history  of 
the  M.  consist  of  the  formation  of  new  sects.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  following  : — '  New  Connection  '  or  '  Kilhamites,' 
who  seceded  in  1797  under  the  leadership  of  A.  Kilham,  because 
their  preachers  were  not  allowed  to  administer  the  sacraments, and 
laymen  were  excluded  from  the  Conference.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  numbering,  in  1870, 
22,633  members.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  M.  owe  their  origin 
to  Howell  Harris,  an  Oxford  disciple  of  the  Wesleys,  and 
friend  of  Whitfield.  When  he  began  itinerant  preaching  in 
Wales  in  1 736,  he  followed  the  latter  in  his  Calvinistic  theology, 
and  the  former  in  his  organisation.  The  organisation  of  the 
sect  was  completed  in  1811  by  T.  Charles  of  Bala.  In  1823 
they  adopted  a  Confession  of  Faith  founded  on  the  Westminster 
Confession.  The  sect  numbers  at  present  about  60,000,  with 
200  ministers  and  250  lay  preachers.  The  Primitive  M.  owe 
their  origin  to  L.  Dow,  an  American,  who  introduced  into 
England  the  institution  of  '  camp  meetings,'  and  was  supported 
by  two  local  preachers,  Clowes  and  Bourne,  who  desired  by 
'revival  services '  to  gain  converts  to  the  sect  by  the  same  kind 
of  excitement  as  Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  aroused.  Bourne 
and  Clowes,  being  expelled  from  the  main  body  in  1 808  and 
i8io  respectively,  at  once  founded  a  new  sect,  which  in  1870 
numbered  in  England  150,169,  and  elsewhere  12,000,  with  961 
ministers,  and  14,332  lay  preachers.  The  Bryanite  M.  or 
'  Bible  Christians  '  owe  their  origin  to  a  local  preacher  of  Corn- 
wall named  O'Bryan,  who  separated  from  the  Wesleyan  M.  in 
1815.  Almost  the  only  difference  between  the  Bryanite  M.  and 
the  latter  is  that  they  allow  women  to  preach,  and  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  lay  element  in  their  organisation.  In  1870 
they  numbered  18,466.  The  Wesleyan  M.  Association  was 
founded  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  S.  Warren  from 
the  M.  body  by  tlie  Conference  of  1835,  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  dispute  about  the  establishment  of  the  Wesleyan 
Theological  Institution.  Within  two  years  he  was  joined  by 
about  20,coo  others,  who  formed  themselves  into  the  new  sect 
of  Associated  M.  Another  sect  called  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Reformers  was  formed  by  the  excommunication  of  a  large 
number  of  M.  who  had  ventured  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the 
Conference  from  1844  to  1848.  In  1857  these  last  two  bodies 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  sect  called  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  which  in  1870  numbered  in  England  62,898 
members,  with  5786  on  trial,  and  5000  elsewhere. 

In  America  the  leading  sect  of  M.  has  an  episcopal  constitu- 
tion. Whitfield  had  gone  thither  in  1 738,  after  Wesley's 
lamentable  failure  in  Georgia,  but  the  first  Methodist  con- 
gregation was  formed  by  some  Irish  emigrants  in  New  York, 
in  1766.    The  sect,  which  in  1783  numbered  14,000  members, 
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with  43  preachers,  received  a  constitution  from  Wesley  in  1784. 
He  sent  out  to  them  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbitry,  whom  he  had 
ordained  as  '  superintendents,' enjoined  ujion  them  the  use  of 
his  abridged  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  gave  them  Twenty- 
Five  Articles  of  Religion.  Tliis  Episcopal  constitution  of 
bishops,  elders,  and  deacon=;,  with  the  general  organisation  of 
the  English  M.,  the  sect  has  ever  since  retained  under  the  name 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  numbering  in  the  United 
States  about  1,250,000,  with  about  17,000  preachers.  A  sect 
called  the  Methodist  Reformed  Church  separated  from  the  main 
body  in  1814,  repudiating  episcopacy  and  slavery.  Although 
augmented  by  another  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1843,  they  only  number  yet  about  25,000,  with  about 
600  preachers. 

Organisation. — The  systematic  form  of  Methodism,  which 
consisted  at  first  merely  of  '  a  machinery  for  keeping  together 
those  people  who  adhered  to  the  ministry  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,'  was  adopted  in  1742,  and  in  1743  the  Society  rules 
which  are  still  in  force  were  drawn  up.  The  present  organisa- 
tion is  as  follows  : — (l)  The  classes,  to  one  of  which  every  Metho- 
dist must  belong,  and  several  of  which  make  a  '  society '  or 
congregation,  consist  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  persons,  who  meet 
once  a  week,  and  after  praise  and  prayer,  follow  the  leader  of 
the  class  in  detailing  their  spiritual  '  experience '  during  the  past 
week.  Besides  this  object,  however,  the  class  has  an  important 
connection  with  the  finances  of  the  community,  since  each  mem- 
ber has  to  contiibute  at  least  one  penny  weekly  and  one  shilling 
quarterly  to  the  general  fund,  out  of  which  the  ministers  are 
paid.  (2)  A  circuit  comprehends  generally  the  chapels  in  a 
town,  and  the  villages  round.  To  each  are  appointed  from  one 
to  five  ministers,  or  'travelling'  preachers  (so  called  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  continue  in  the  same  circuit  for  more 
than  one  or  two  years),  and  a  number  of  lay  or  '  local '  preachers. 
The  senior  minister  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  socie- 
ties and  preachers  in  a  circuit,  and  is  called  the  'superintendent.' 
{3)  The  districts,  of  which  there  are  thirty-three  in  England  and 
Scotland,  contam  each  on  an  average  eighteen  circuits.  The 
preachers  in  a  district  meet  at  appointed  times  as  a  local  com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  when  it  is  not  sitting.  (4)  The  Con- 
ference, which  consisted  originally  of  certain  travelling  preachers 
invited  by  Wesley  every  year  to  meet  him  for  consultation  (the 
first  time  in  1744),  but  was  properly  constituted  in  1784  hy  z 
Deed  of  Declaration  to  consist  of  lOO  travelling  preachers,  meets 
once  a  year  in  London  or  other  large  town,  its  members  now 
being  all  travelling  preachers,  who  have  acted  as  such  for  five 
years,  and  have  been  admitted  into  'full  connection.'  (Origin- 
ally the  unit  of  Methodism  was  the  band,  which  consisted  of 
from  five  to  ten  persons,  who  met  once  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  confessing  their  sins  to  each  other,  and  praying  for  each  other. 
This  institution,  which  was  copied  from  the  Moravians,  fell  off 
greatly  after  Wesley's  death.  Its  purpose,  so  far  as  is  thought 
to  be  practicable,  is  now  served  by  the  class.)  The  theology  of 
the  M.  is  formally  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  expressed  in 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
expounded  in  Wesley's  Sermons  and  Notes  to  the  Ne7V  Testament. 
Like  all  the  Laudian  school,  to  which  Wesley  belonged,  he 
received  the  epithet  of  '  Arminian,'  a  title  which  he  accepted  in 
the  sense  of  Anti-Calvinistic,  in  respect  of  the  Calvmistic  doc- 
trines of  a  limited  Atonement  (q.  v.),  Election  (q.  v.),  and  Re- 
probation (q.  v.).  It  was  on  these  points  that  Whitfield  and  he 
had  their  controversy,  and  on  which  the  Calvinistic  M.  differ 
from  the  Wesleyan  M.  See  Southey,  The  Life  of  y.  IVesley 
and  trie  Rise  and  Progress  of  Alet/iodisfii  (Lond.  1 820),  Taylor, 
Wesley  and  Methodism  (Lond.  1 851),  Smhh,  //istory  of  l-Vesleyan 
Methodism  (Lond.  1857),  Wesley's  Works;  Mimites  of  Confer- 
ence;  Tyerman's  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley  (1870);  Urlin's 
Wesley  s  Place,  &c.  (1870)  ;  Blunt's  Diet,  of  Doct.  and  Hist. 
Theol.  (1872),  z.x\d.Dict.  of  Sects,  &c.  (1874). 

Meth'yl,  a  hypothetical  compound  radical,  homologous  with 
Ethyl  (q.  v.).  Its  formula  is  CH3.  Marsh  Gas  (q.  v.)  may  be 
thus  regarded  as  the  hydride  of  M.  Its  other  compounds  are 
obtained  from  methylic  alcohol  or  Pyromylic  Spirit  (q.  v.), 
whose  formula  is  (CH3)HO.  The  most  important  are  methylic 
ether  or  oxide  of  M.  [(CHlsO],  iodide  of  M.  (CHI),  salicylate 
of  M.  or  oil  of  ivinter  green  (CH3.C7HO3),  and  formiate  of 
methyl  (CH3.CHO2).  It  forms  also  a  sulphide  bromide  chlo- 
ride cyanide,  exactly  as  ethyl  does  (see  Hydrocarbons).  If 
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the  iodide  be  heated  with  zinc  a  gas  having  the  composition 
CH3  is  obtained,  so  that  in  this  point  it  diflers  from  ethyl,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 

Methyla'ted  Spirit  is  spirit  of  wine  with  a  little  wood 
naphtha  or  meihylic  alcohol  added,  to  prevent  persons  from 
drinking  it.  It  is  generally  used  in  the  preparation  of  varnish, 
and  for  preserving  specimens  in  museums. 

Meton'ic  Cy'cle,  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  invented  by 
Meton  (430  B.C.),  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  moons  fall 
on  the  same  days  and  the  eclipses  occur  in  nearly  the  same 
order.  The  reason  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  nineteen  years 
nearly  correspond  to  235  lunations. 

Meton'ymy  (Or.  metonymia,  '  change  of  name')  is  the  trope 
which  substitutes  one  name  for  another  on  account  of  some 
actual  association  between  the  things,  whether  physical  or  his- 
torical, as  when  '  grey  hairs  '  stands  for  '  old  age,'  '  blue  jackets  ' 
for  'sailors,'  or  'Bacchus'  for  'wine.' 

Met'op6,  in  Doric  architecture,  the  part  of  the  frieze  between 
two  Triglyphs  (q.  v. ).  It  w\as  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  carved 
in  high  relief,  and  was  called  M.  (Lat.  columbarium  or  intertig' 
niuvt)  from  its  being  'between'  (Gr.  meta)  the  'openings'  (Gr. 
opai,  Lat.  tignorum  cubilia)  into  which  were  fitted  the  ends  of 
the  beams  supporting  the  roof. 

Me'tre  is  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables  which  dis- 
tinguishes verse  from  prose.  With  the  ancients  M.  was  deter- 
mined by  quantity — the  succession  of  long  or  short  syllables ;  in 
modern  poetry  it  is  regulated  by  accent.  Modern  metres  have 
commonly  been  associated  with  rhyme  ;  and  alliteration  and 
assonance,  though  found  in  classical  writers,  became  distinctive 
of  the  poetical  measures  of  the  Low  German  languages.  The 
varieties  of  M.  are  treated  separately  in  this  work.  For  those  of 
our  own  language,  see  Guest's  ITistory  of  English  Rhythms 
(Lond.  1838),  and  Sylvester's  Laws  of  Verse  (Lond,  1870). 

Met'ric  Sys'tem  is  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
which  was  introduced  into  France  in  the  beginning  of  this  c, 
and  which  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  other  countries. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  the  metre,  which  was  originally  de- 
fined as  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  but  is  practically,  like  our  yard,  determined  by  a 
standard  length  preserved  in  the  archives  of  France.  The  unit 
of  mass  is  the  gramme,  which  is  defined  as  the  mass  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  its  point  of  maximum  density. 
The  unit  of  capacity,  the  litre,  is  the  loooth  part  of  a  cubit 
metre,  and  the  unit  of  surface,  the  arc,  is  100  square  metres. 
The  length  of  the  metre  in  inches  is  39 '3  7079,  and  an  inch  is 
equal  to  2^539954  centimetres.  For  the  method  of  nomenclature 
of  the  multiples  and  submultiples  of  the  units  of  this  system,  see 
Decimal  System. 

Met'ronome,  a  box  containing  a  pendulum  moved  by  clock- 
work, for  determining,  or  rather  describing,  the  various  rates  of 
musical  compositions. 

MetropoTitan,  or  chief  bishop,  is  so  entitled  because  con- 
secrated in  the  metropolis  of  his  province.  The  Metropolitans 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  of  York.    A  M.  is  enthroned ;  other  bishops  are  installed. 

Mett'ernich,  the  name  of  a  noble  German  family,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  in  the  l6th  and  17th 
centuries  reckoned  three  ecclesiastical  princes,  two  of  Trier  and 
one  of  Mainz.  It  branched  off  into  several  lines,  of  which  tliat 
of  M.-Winneburg  is  the  most  notable.  To  this  belonged  by  far 
the  most  famous  member  of  the  family,  Clemens  Wenzel 
Nepomuk  Lothar,  Pi-ince  von  M. -Winnebiirg,  the  son 
of  Franz  George  Karl  M.,  a  diplomatist  of  mark.  M.  was  born 
at  Koblenz,  I5ih  May  1773,  educated  at  Strasslmrg  and  Mainz, 
and  was  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  Hague  in  1794. 
In  1795  he  married  the  heiress  of  Kaunitz  (q.  v.),  and  at  Rastadt 
he  represented  in  Congress  the  Westphalian  nobility,  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg.  M.  was  minister  at  Dresden  in 
l8oi,  ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1804,  and  after  Austerlitz  and 
the  Peace  of  Presburghe  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Napoleon, 
where  amidst  much  personal  provocation  he  retained  his  dignity 
and  good  humour.  He  became  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria 
{1809),  and  planned  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  an  arch- 
duchess, which  ended  in  Maria-Louisa  (q.  v.)  being  conducted 
to  Paris,     This  did  not  hinder  Austria  from  taking  advantage  of 
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the  check  offered  to  France  in  Russia,  and  under  M.'s  policy  war 
was  declared  (1813).  On  the  field  of  Leipsic  M.  was  made  a 
prince  of  ihe  empire.  He  presided  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  inspired  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  For 
thirty  years  no  man  wielded  greater  influence  on  the  Continent. 
.At  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  driven  from  Vienna,  and  took 
refuge  in  England.  Though  he  returned  to  Austria  in  1851,  his 
influence  was  practically  gone.  He  died  at  Vienna,  nth  June 
1859.  M.  was  one  of  those  statesmen  whom  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1789  had  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  who  had  formed 
the  fatally  erroneous  notion  that  the  people  could  never  be 
trusted,  that  repressive  measures  were  necessary  to  prevent 
social  anarchy,  and  that  the  welfare  of  Europe  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  coalition  of  despots.  His  accomplishments  in 
art,  science,  and  letters,  were  of  a  high  order.  See  Schmidt- 
Weissenfel,  Bioqraphy  of  M.  (2  vols.  1859-60). — His  son, 
!Richard  Clemens  Lothar  Hermann,  Prince  von  M., 
born  7th  January  1829,  was  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris  1859- 
71,  and  was  a  great  favourite  in  French  society. 

Metz,  the  chief  town  and  fortress  of  German  Lothringen, 
lies  in  the  wide  basin  of  the  Moselle,  which  sends  off  several 
arms  through  the  town,  and  here  receives  its  affluent  the  Seille, 
35  miles  N.  of  Nancy  by  rail.  One  of  the  greatest  strongholds 
in  Europe,  it  is  now  (1877  )  defended  by  eleven  bastions  and 
by  seven  forts  placed  on  the  surrounding  heights.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  and  a  civil  and  commercial  tribunal,  and  has 
a  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  begun  in  the 
13th  c.  and  consecrated  in  1546  (restored  1830-35),  with  a  fine 
tower  387  feet  high,  containing  a  bell  of  13  tons.  Other  build- 
ings and  institutions  are  the  churches  of  St.  Vincent,  dating  from 
the  13th  c,  and  St.  Eucharius,  from  the  12th  c,  the  handsome 
Palais  de  Justice,  a  college,  a  school  of  artillery,  a  museum  of 
Roman  antiquities,  a  library  of  30,000  vols.,  a  botanical  garden, 
an  arsenal,  &c.  A  spacious  esplanade  is  laid  out  with  pleasant 
walks  and  flanked  by  extensive  barracks.  The  manufactures 
are  woollens,  silk,  embroideries,  brushes,  felt,  leather,  paper, 
iron  and  copper  wares,  drugs,  &c.,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
wine,  timber,  grain,  and  hides.  Pop.  (1875)  45,673,  almost 
entirely  French,  and  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  some  10,000. 
M.,  the  Divodunim  of  the  Romans,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Gallic  Mediomatrici ,  from  whom  about  the  5th  c.  the  town  re- 
ceived the  corrupted  name  Mettis,  hence  the  modern  M.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Austrasia,  and  passed  to  Germany  on  the  partition 
of  the  Prankish  empire.  Treacherously  seized  in  1552  by  the 
French,  who  held  it  against  a  siege  by  Karl  V.  from  October 
1552  to  January  1 553,  it  was  formally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
French  possession  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648.  M.  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  its  inglorious  sur- 
render (27th  October  1870)  was  one  of  the  main  events  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  A  French  army  of  173,000  men,  6ooo 
officers,  and  3  marshals,  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  Ger- 
mans acquired  possession  of  war  material  worth  ;^3,20o,ooo, 
comprising  800  guns,  furniture  for  85  batteries,  66  mitrailleuses, 
300,000  muskets,  a  vast  quantity  of  sabres,  cuirasses,  &c.  M. 
was  ceded  to  the  German  empire  by  the  Peace  of  Frankfurt, 
loth  May  1871.    See  Coster's  Geschichte  von  M.  (1871). 

Meu'don,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  5  miles  W.  of  Paris  by  rail,  has  stone-quarries  and  lime- 
kilns, and  a  chateau  erected  (1699)  by  Philibert  Delorme  for 
the  Dauphin,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  January  30, 
1871.  Pop.  (1872)  5101.  Rabelais  was  cure  of  M.  (1551-53), 
and  here  the  besieged  troops  of  Paris  were  repulsed  in  a  sortie, 
January  13-I4,  1871. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle,  a  frontier  department  in  the  N.E.  of 
France,  formed,  iilh  September  1 87 1,  from  the  portions  of 
Meunhe  and  Moselle  remaining  after  the  Peace  of  Frankfurt. 
Area,  2025  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  365,137.  It  is  entered  by 
spurs  of  the  Vosges  range,  which  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its  affluents  the  M.,  Madon,  Seille, 
&c.  Much  of  the  country  is  richly  wooded,  and  the  broad 
fertile  valleys  produce  abundance  of  gx-ain,  wine,  fruits,  flax, 
colza,  &c.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  rock-salt,  and  the 
manufactures  are  chiefly  linens,  muslins,  lace,  leather,  paper, 
crystal,  and  iron  wares.    The  chief  town  is  Nancy. 

Meuse,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  occupying  the 
angle  between  Luxemburg  and  Elsass-Lothringen.  Area,  2405 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  284,725.    It  consists  mainly  of  the  wide 


basin  of  the  M.  (see  Maas),  enclosed  by  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
and  is  also  watered  by  the  Aire,  Othain,  Ornaine,  and  Saule. 
The  products  are  timber,  wheat,  and  wine  of  good  quality, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  iron,  limestone,  gypsum, 
&c.    The  chief  town  is  Bar-le-Duc. 

Mexi'co  or  Mej'ico  (Aztec.  Mexitli,  a  name  of  the  tutelary 
deity),  a  federal  republic  of  N.  America,  after  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  the  richest  and  most  populous  country  of  the  New 
World,  is  situated  in  lat.  15°  40' — 32°  47'  N.  and  long.  87°  4' — 
117°  8'  W.  Extending  from  the  Gulf  of  M.  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  W.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  from  the 
United  States  on  the  N.  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras  on  the  S., 
it  resembles  a  curved  horn  in  outline,  and  is  1950  miles  in  ex- 
treme length  and  only  140  miles  broad  in  the  S.  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  expanding  as  it  stretches  N.  till  it  attains  an 
extreme  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  W. 
coast  of  California,  of  750  miles.  The  coast  line,  is  more  than 
6000  miles  long.  The  following  are  the  areas  and  populations 
of  the  states,  according  to  the  Diario  Oficial  of  7th  June  1875  :— 


Of  the  total  population  rather  more  than  one-half  are  pure 
Indians,  while  about  a  million  are  whites,  6000  negroes,  and  the 
rest  mestizoes,  zamboes,  mulattoes,  &c. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  heart  of  the  country,  to  the  extent  of 
three-fifths,  is  occupied  by  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  {tierras  frias), 
which  has  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  8ooo  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  skirted  by  semi-tropical  terrace-lands  [tien-as  ieinp/adas), 
and  by  the  luxuriantly  productive  but  unhealthy  lower-lands  [iier- 
ras  calientes),  which  stretch  inland  20  or  30  miles  from  the  coast 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  great  table-land  is  a  treeless 
plain,  traversed  by  sierras,  opening  in  extensive  basins,  and  di'op- 
ping  to  the  E.  coast  by  broad  fertile  valleys  and  rolling  savan- 
nahs, with  rugged  bluffs  overhanging  the  streams, and  to  the  Pacific 
by  steep  slopes  and  woody  defiles.  The  mountain  system  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Andes  (a  name  never  used  in  M. ),  divided 
into  several  branches,  of  which  the  principal,  the  Sierra  Madre 
('mother-range'),  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  country  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  the  S.  Another  coast-range 
stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  M.,  wliile  the  centre  of  the  country 
is  also  traversed  in  a  northerly  direction  by  the  Cordillera  de 
Anahuac,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  M.  and  Puebla.  Near 
the  latitude  of  M.  city  six  volcanoes  rise  in  a  line  passing  from 
E.  to  W.  at  right  angles  to  the  main  ranges.  Of  these  Popo- 
catepetl, the  highest,  reaches  an  altitude  of  17,540  feet ;  Orizaba, 
the  most  easterly,  and  now  extinct,  is  17,176  feet  high;  Iztac- 
cihuatl,  the  twin  of  Popocatepetl,  is  15,705  feet ;  Jorullo,  the 
most  recent  (1759),  is  7155  feel;  Nevado  de  Toluca,  90  miles 
N.W.  of  Popocatepetl,  is  l6,6l5  feet ;  and  Colima,  the  most 
westerly,  is  10,800  feet.    The  lesser  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and 


States. 


Aguas  Calientes 
Campeche 
Chiapas   .  . 
Chihuahua 
Coahuila  . 
Colima 

Duraiigo  .  . 
Guanajuato 
Guerrero  . 
Hidalgo   .  • 
Jalisco 
Mexico 

Michoacan  , 

Morelos  . 

Nuovo-Leon  . 

Oaxaca    .  . 

Puebla  . 

Quer^taro 

San  Luis  Potosi 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco  . 

Tamaulipas 

Tiaxcala 

Vera  Cruz 

Yucatan  . 

Zacatecas 

Territory  of  California 
Federal  District 


Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

Pop.  1875 

2,895 
25,832 

89,715 
80,366 

16,048 

193,987 

83,746 

180,668 

50, 890 

98,397 

3.743 

65,827 

42,510 

185,077 

11,411 

900,000 

24.550 

320,069 

8,163 

404,207 

39,168 

966,689 

7.838 

663,557 

25,689 

618, 240 

1,776 

150,384 

23,63s 

178,872 

33.591 

648,779 

12,021 

697,788 

3.207 

153,286 

27,500 

460,322 

36,198 

168,031 

79,021 

109,388 

11,851 

83.707 

30.225 

140,000 

1,620 

121,663 

26,232 

504.950 

29.567 

422,365 

22,998 

397.945 

61,562 

23,195 

461 

315  996 

743.948 

9,343,480 

Chief  towns. 


Aguas  Calientes. 

Campeche. 

San  Cristoval. 

Chihuahua. 

Sahillo. 

Colima. 

Durango. 

Guanajuato. 

Brayos. 

Pachuca. 

Guadalajara. 

Toluca. 

Morelia. 

Cuernavaca, 

Monterey. 

Oaxaca. 

Puebla. 

Queretaro. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Culiacan. 

Ures. 

San  Juan  Bautista. 

Ciudad  Victoria. 

Tiaxcala. 

Jala  pa. 

Merida. 

Zacatecas. 

La  Paz. 

Mexico. 
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Martin  Tuxtla  are  now  the  most  active,  but  Popocatepetl 
still  occasionally  sends  forth  clouds  of  smoke.  There  are  many 
other  mountains  varying  from  I0,0CK)  to  12,000  feet,  but  none  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  that  rise  above  15,000  feet,  the  line 
of  perennial  snow.  In  the  N.  the  country,  like  the  main 
plateau,  is  traversed  by  wide  valleys  and  by  lower  mountains, 
while  from  the  N.W.  depends  for  750  miles  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  coast  tlie  narrow  rocky  peninsula  of  Old  or  Lower 
California.  In  the  extreme  E.  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  includ- 
ing Campeche,  is  a  vast  plain  with  only  a  slight  elevation  above 
the  sea.  The  southern  states  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco  are  in- 
cluded geographically  in  the  mountain  system  of  Central  America. 

Hydrography. — M.  is  singularly  destitute  of  navigable  rivers. 
The  boundary  river,  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  1800 
miles  long,  separating  M.  on  the  N.E.  from  Texas,  is  by  far  the 
largest,  but  is  only  navigable  by  vessels  of  light  draught  for  60 
miles  of  its  lower  course.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  principal 
river  is  the  Rio  Grande  del  Santiago,  500  miles,  in  its  upper 
course  called  the  Lerma,  in  its  middle  course  the  Tololotlan. 
It  rises  in  Lake  Lerma,  in  the  central  valley  of  Toluca,  flows 
W.  through  Michoacan  and  Jalisco.and  is  rendered  unnavigable 
by  numerous  cataracts.  The  Rio  Colorado  which  enters  the  Gulf 
of  California  is  only  a  Mexican  river  for  some  80  miles  above 
its  mouth.  There  are  besides,  many  short  rivers  entering  the 
Gulf  of  M.  and  the  Bay  of  Campeche  which  are  navigable  in  the 
lowlands,  and  of  these  the  most  important  are  Panuco,  Alvarado, 
Coatzacoalcos,  Giijalva,  and  Usumasinta.  The  Coatzacoalcos 
forms  part  of  the  commercial  highway  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  where  a  gap  in  the  Cordilleras  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  construction  of  a  proposed  railway.  The  scarcity  of  water 
is  the  great  drawback  of  the  central  plateau,  which  is  only  irri- 
gated by  a  few  torrents  and  springs.  There  are  numerous  large 
lakes,  but  most  of  them  are  tainted  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Of 
these  the  chief  are  Chapala,  50  miles  long,  between  Jalisco  and 
Michoacan ;  Parras,  in  Coahuila  ;  Tezcuco,  and  four  others  in 
the  vicinity  of  M.  city.  The  Gulf  of  M.  is  fringed  by  many 
lagoons,  of  which  the  largest  are  Terminos  and  Tampico. 

Climate.  —  In  tropical  or  lowland  M.,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  from  68°  F.  in  the  N.  to  78°  in  the  S.,  there 
are  only  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  These  are  of  irre- 
gular duration,  but  the  latter  usually  lasts  from  May  to  October, 
the  heaviest  rains  falling  in  September.  During  the  dry  season, 
violent  gales  {norles)  frequently  sweep  along  the  E.  coast,  ren- 
dering navigation  somewhat  perilous.  With  a  W.  Indian  climate, 
the  coasts  are  remarkably  rich  in  tropical  vegetation,  but  are 
rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever. 
In  the  tierras  teinpladas,  a  region  of  perpetual  spring,  the  mean 
temperature  ranges  from  65°  in  the  N.  to  70°  in  the  S.  Here 
the  atmosphere  is  occasionally  foggy,  the  -country  being  nearly 
on  the  level  of  the  clouds.  The  tierras  frias  is  only  '  cold'  in  a 
relative  sense,  having  a  climate  as  mild  and  equable  as  that  of 
Naples.  Visitors  in  winter  are  caused  some  discomfort,  how- 
ever, by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 

Botany. — Nearly  all  tiie  European  cereals  are  grown  in  the 
uplands,  and  in  addition  to  these  M.  produces  an  unusual  variety 
of  indigenous  plants.  Its  flora  embraces  100  species  of  timber 
trees  and  cabinet  woods  (mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony,  &c.),  17 
oil-bearing  trees  and  plants,  12  species  of  dyewoods,  8  of  gum 
trees,  and  over  60  of  medicinal  plants,  including  copaiva,  sar- 
saparilla,  and  jalap.  The  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  every- 
where is  Indian  corn  :  wheat  and  barley  grow  to  perfection  in 
the  central  valleys.  The  lower  land  produces  abundance  of  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo,  besides  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  mangoes,  bananas,  pineapples,  grapes,  yucas,  &c. 
From  the  juice  of  the  maguey  or  Mexican  aloe  is  made  the 
famous  pnhjue,  the  national  beverage,  and  in  Yucatan  a  plant  of 
the  same  species  yields  the  hen'iquen,  a  fibre  that  is  now  the  chief 
commercial  product  of  the  peninsula.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  cactus,  one  of  which  is  cultivated  extensively  as  food  for 
the  cochineal  insect.  The  mulberry  thrives  in  various  parts,  but 
the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  has  fallen  oft'  greatly  of  late  years. 
Coahuila,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa  in  the  N.  are  the  great  cotton 
growing  States,  while  the  tobacco  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco,  the 
cacao  (chocolate)  of  Tabasco,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas,  and  the 
coffee  of  Michoacan  and  Colima  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  country.  A  feature  in  the  flora  of  M.  is  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  magnificent  flowers. 

Zoology. — The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  are  successfully 
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reared,  and  the  vifild  animals  are  very  numerous.  The  bison  or 
American  buffalo  during  mid-winter  enters  the  country  in  im- 
mense herds  from  the  forests  to  the  N.W.  Other  wild  animals 
are  the  puma,  tapir,  jaguar,  ocelot,  wolf,  and  coyote,  several 
species  of  bears,  deer,  and  monkeys,  the  sloth,  skunk,  glutton, 
and  porcupine.  Alligators  abound  in  the  lagoons  and  mouths 
of  rivers  ;  rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  ophidians  are  com- 
mon, as  well  as  many  noxious  insects,  including  scorpions  and 
tarantulas.  The  forests  are  alive  with  song-birds  and  bright- 
plumaged  parrots  and  humming-birds,  and  there  are  also  many 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  and  game.  One  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
is  the  cocliineal  insect,  the  chief  article  of  export  next  to  the  pre- 
cious metals.  The  domestic  animals,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  turkey,  a  native  of  this  country,  were  all  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  ancient  Mexicans  not  having  succeeded  in  taming 
wild  animals.  The  States  in  the  N.  are  celebrated  for  the  quality 
and  numbers  of  their  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  coast-seas 
and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish  ;  amber  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  Yucatan  ;  and  there  is  a  productive  pearl  fishery  in  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — A  great  part  of  M.  has  experienced 
volcanic  action,  and  vast  fields  are  covered  with  basalt.  Granite 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  central  table-land  and  of  the  moun- 
tain-system of  Oaxaca,  while  the  mineral-bearing  superstructure 
is  mainly  porphyry.  There  are  numerous  caverns,  that  of  Caca- 
huanilpa  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  M.  is  enormous.  More  silver  has  been  taken  from  its  mines 
than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  supply  is  practically 
illimitable.  Its  gold  mines  have  only  been  surpassed  by  those 
of  Peru,  and  later  by  those  of  California  and  Australia.  Gold 
was  the  great  mineral  treasure  of  the  Aztecs,  who  made  little  use 
of  silver  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  ores. 
Early,  however,  in  the  Spanish  period,  gold  gave  place 
to  silver  as  the  great  staple  product  of  the  country.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  i6th  c.  the  silver  mines  of  Tasco,  Sultepec,  Pachuca, 
&c.,  were  developed  by  Cortes  and  his  successors.  Subsequently 
the  rich  mining  districts  of  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Zacatecas,  and  Durango  were  discovered  and  wrought,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  l8th  c.  that  they  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  famous  Veta  Madre  ('mother-vein')  eventually  yielded, 
according  to  Humboldt,  one-fifth  of  the  silver  then  current  in 
the  world,  having  far  exceeded  the  mountain  of  Potosi  in  Upper 
Peru.  The  annual  yield  of  the  Veta  Grande  of  Zacatecas  alone 
amounted  at  times  to  ^625,000,  and  the  mines  of  Cotorce  (San 
Luis  Potosi)  produced  in  seventy-seven  years  ^^3 1, 250,000. 
Many  proprietors  of  the  great  bonanzas  became  counts  and  mar- 
quises, virtually  by  purchase  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  M.  ^^as  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy till  the  long  war  of  independence  (1810-20)  ruined 
the  mining  interests.  On  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
a  fever  for  Mexican  mines  pervaded  the  London  money- 
market,  and  many  English  companies  were  formed,  but  nearly 
all  of  these  collapsed  within  a  few  years,  mainly  because  of  bad 
management  and  the  ignorance  of  the  mining  engineers.  The 
mines  are  now  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  Mexican 
capitalists,  and  are  gradually  recovering  their  prosperity.  The 
Spanish  'mining-code,'  the  most  elaborate  in  the  world,  is  still 
in  use,  and  every  year  is  bringing  improved  processes  of  extrac- 
tion and  reduction,  cheaper  means  of  transport,  and  larger 
supplies  of  coal  and  quicksilver.  In  1S76  there  were  eleven  mints 
in  M.,  and  these  coin  on  an  average  ;^4, 167,000,  of  which  less 
than  ;^20,8oo  is  in  gold.  The  total  production  of  the  mines  up 
to  1S75  is  estimated  at  ;^S95, 833,000,  and  the  total  coinage 
for  the  same  period  is  stated  at  ;^638,262, 515,  of  which  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  was  gold.  Copper  is  also  found 
extensivel)'.  Iron  occurs  in  immense  masses  in  Coalcoman, 
Lagos,  and  Durango  ;  in  the  last  State  the  Cerro  del  Mercado 
is  a  solid  mountain  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Valuable  quick- 
silver mines  have  recently  been  wrought  in  Morelos  and 
Guerrero,  and  small  deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in 
many  parts,  though  it  is  nowhere  mined  on  a  profitable  scale. 
Other  minerals  are  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  platinum  ;  quarries  of 
marble,  alabaster,  gj'psum,  and  rock-salt  are  numerous  ;  sulphur 
is  found  in  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes,  and  mineral  springs  occur 
in  many  localities. 

Industry,  Commerce,  &c. — The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  agiiculture,  either  in  the  tillage  of  their  own 
small  plots,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  great  plantations.  In 
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addition  to;  the  mining  industries,  there  are  also  a  few  iron- 
foundries,  several  extensive  sugar  refineries  (in  Morelos),  and 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  a  number  of  small  paper,  grist, 
and  sawmills,  &c.  The  goldsmiths  excel  in  filigree  work,  and 
superior  glass-ware  and  porcelain  are  made  at  Puebla,  Texcuco, 
and  other  cities.  Other  industries  are  the  making  of  rebozos  or 
shawls,  and  of  saddlery  of  fine  quality,  and  the  weaving  by  hand 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  In  1874  the  total  value  of  exports 
was  ;^5,o87,ooo,  and  of  imports  ;^5, 697,000.  The  value  of 
silver  exported  was  ;^3,ooo,ooo ;  the  other  leading  exports  were 
copper  ores,  cochineal,  indigo,  hides,  mahogany,  and  other 
woods,  heniquen  or  Sisal  hemp,  cofifee,  vanilla,  tobacco.  India- 
rubber,  orchil,  and  sarsaparilla.  In  1875  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  ;^^72i,907  (silver  ^^7919),  and  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  to  ;^884,90i.  The  Pacific  coast  has  many 
splendid  harbours,  but  on  the  Gulf  side  Acapulco  is  the  only 
good  one,  all  the  bays  and  inlets  being  silted  up  by  the  current 
of  the  Gulf.  Of  3 131  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  in  1874,  2227 
were  coasters  and  other  vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag,  332 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  162  to  Great  Britain,  115  to 
France,  and  112  to  Germany.  The  roads  throughout  M.  are 
wretched,  and  mail  and  passenger  traffic  is  effected  by  twenty- 
four  lines  of  diligences  managed  by  a  single  company.  Pack- 
mules  and  ox-carts  are  employed  in  the  transport  trade.  In 
July  1876  there  were  372  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and 
300  additional  miles  were  in  course  of  construction.  The  main 
Dne,  the  '  National  Mexican,'  runs  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city 
of  M.,  with  a  branch  to  Puebla.  The  telegraph  lines  are  (1876) 
5760  miles  long. 

Government,  Army  and  Navy,  &c. — The  constitution  of  1857, 
which  declares  M.  a  federal  republic,  and  grants  to  each  State 
the  power  to  manage  its  own  local  affairs,  was  twice  overthrown 
and  restored  (1858-60  and  1863-67),  and  was  amended  in  1873- 
74.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of 
a  Senate  and  a  Lower  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  exe- 
cutive in  a  President,  who  is  elected  by  Congress  for  four 
years.  Deputies  (331)  are  elected  to  the  Lower  House  by  popular 
suffrage  for  two  years ;  the  senators  (56)  are  elected  for  four 
years.  The  President  is  assisted  in  carrying  on  the  admin- 
istration by  a  council  of  five  members,  who  are  heads  of  the 
departments  of  Justice,  Finance,  Army  and  Navy,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Public  Works.  The  revenue,  chiefly  derived  from 
import  and  export  duties,  was  returned  in  the  budget  of  1875-76 
at  ;^3,74i,407,  and  the  expenditure,  of  which  nearly  a  half  is 
for  the  army,  at  ;^4,985,955.  The  finances  of  M.  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  greatest  disorder,  the  expenditure  constantly 
exceeding  the  revenue.  In  1876  the  total  public  debt  was  esti- 
mated at  ;^79, 100,000,  but  the  whole  of  the  debt  has  been  repu- 
diated by  the  republic  except  ;^7,ooo,ooo,  and  even  the  interest 
on  this  sum  has  not  been  paid  for  many  years.  M.  maintains 
(1876)  an  army  of  21,136  men  and  125 1  officers,  but  the  navy  is 
little  more  than  nominal,  consisting  of  four  steamers  recently 
constructed  for  coast-guard  service. 

Religion,  Education,  &c. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  for- 
merly owned  about  one-third  of  all  M.,  but  in  1856-59,  its 
property  was  nationalised,  its  convents  abolished,  and  many 
of  its  churches  were  sold  or  seized  for  public  use.  Since 
then  toleration  has  been  extended  to  all  churches,  State 
recognition  to  none.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has 
three  archbishops  and  twelve  bishops.  There  are  several 
thriving  American  Protestant  missions  in  M.,  besides  the 
'  Church  of  Jesus,'  an  undenominational  Protestant  organisation, 
which  has  some  twenty  churches  and  mission- stations.  In  1876 
the  sum  voted  for  education  was  ^13,790.  The  University  of 
M.,  abolished  in  1856,  has  been  replaced  by  a  military  col- 
lege, and  by  special  schools  of  law,  medicine,  music,  agriculture, 
engineering,  mines,  commerce,  fine  arts,  and  literature.  The 
local  governments  of  the  various  States  support  common 
schools  in  all  the  larger  towns,  and  higher  schools  in  the  capitals. 
Throughout  the  republic  there  are  no  fewer  than  40,000 
schools,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  Spanish  is  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  white  population,  but  as  many  as  thirty- 
five  distinct  dialects,  including  Aztec,  are  spoken  by  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Ancient  Civilisation  and  Modern  History. — The  Toltecs 
occupied  M.  from  about  the  7th  c,  to  the  I2th  c,  when 
they  gave  place  to  the  Aztecs.    To  the  latter  the  Toltecs 
bequeathed  an  elaborate  form  of  government,  a  set  of  sing- 
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ularly  humane  laws,  a  calendar  more  exact  than  that  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome,  a  system  of  hieroglyphics,  many 
advanced  processes  in  agriculture  and  mining,  and  various 
superior  arts,  such  as  the  weaving  of  textiles,  a  species  of 
feather-embroidery,  and  the  making  of  pottery.  Among  the 
wonders  of  M.  to  the  present  day  are  the  remains — especially  at 
Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  Mitla — of  vast  palaces,  pyramids,  aque- 
ducts, and  bridges,  evincing  the  marvellous  skill  acquired  by 
this  isolated  people  in  the  arts  of  construction  and  sculpture.  The 
Aztecs,  a  sterner  people,  though  they  had  an  emperor,  were 
actually  governed,  and  that  most  despotically,  by  the  priests. 
They  believed  in  a  supreme  invisible  Creator,  and  in  some  200 
minor  divinities,  and  practised  human  sacrifice  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  contempt  of  life  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
pious  atrocity.  In  15 19  the  Spaniards,  lured  by  the  fabled 
wealth  of  the  country,  descended  in  force  under  Cortes  (q.  v.)  on 
the  coast  of  Vera  Cniz,  and  after  some  two  years  of  desperate 
fighting  were  successful  in  asserting  Spanish  supremacy.  The 
conquest  was  accompanied  by  fearful  carnage,  and  subsequently 
every  vestige  of  Aztec  civilisation  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Catholic  clergy.  For  three  centuries  M.  remained  the  princi- 
pal colony  of  Spain,  and  its  government  was  mainly  charac- 
terised by  pride,  avarice,  and  indolence.  At  last  the  oppression 
of  the  natives  by  the  Gachupines  or  pure  Spaniards  led  to  an 
insurrection  which  lasted  for  eleven  years,  and  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  M.,  1821.  After  the  short-lived  rule  of  the 
dictator,  Iturbide  (q.  v.),  a  republic  was  proclaimed  by  Santa 
Anna  (q.  v.)  in  1822,  but  the  country  was  utterly  disorganised 
by  the  struggles  of  the  aristocracy  {Escosses)  and  reformers  ( Yor- 
kinos),  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  M.  passed  from  one  dicta- 
torship to  another.  Texas  secured  its  independence  in  1S36,  and 
its  subsequent  union  with  the  United  States  led  to  the  war  of  the 
latter  power  with  M.  in  1845-48.  The  two  great  events  in  tlie 
later  history  of  M.  are  the  '  war  of  reform,'  or  party  struggle  for 
power  (1857-60),  and  the  war  of  'French  intervention'  (1861- 
67),  through  both  of  which  the  life  of  the  republic  was  zealously 
defended  by  Benito  Juarez.  To  the  latter  period  belongs  the 
ephemeral  'empire'  presided  over  (1864-67)  by  Maximihan 
(q.  v.).  Juarez  (q.  v.)  remained  President  till  his  death  in  1872, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  public  order  restored,  and  the 
constitution  for  which  he  had  so  nobly  striven  established  on  a 
firmer  basis.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  chief  follower  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejeda,  who  still  holds  office  in  1877.  See  Humboldt's 
KonigreicKs  Neu-Spanien  (1809-13),  Prescott's  Conquest  of  M. 
(1843),  Alaman's  Historia  de  Mexicana  (5  vols.,  Mex.  1849-52), 
Chevalier's  Le  Mexique  ancien  et  moderne  (Par.  1866),  Helps' 
Life  of  Cortes  and  Conquest  of  M.  (1871),  Myer's  Remains  of 
Lost  Empires  (1873),  Vignes'  Travels  in  M.  (2  vols.  1874),  and 
Cubas'  Geographia  de  Mexicana  (Mex.  1874). 

Mexico,  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
near  the  S.W.  corner  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  on  a  fertile  plain,  7435 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  volcanic  mountains, 
200  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz  by  rail.  It  is  a  beautiful  city, 
the  architecture  being  solid  and  handsome,  occupies  a  level 
site,  and  has  a  circumference  of  16  miles.  The  cathedral, 
erected  1593-1677  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  is  unsurpassed 
for  the  splendour  of  its  decorations.  Other  notable  build- 
ings are  the  vast  government  palace,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  viceroys  ;  the  old  Inquisition,  founded  in  157 1, 
now  used  as  a  school  of  medicine ;  the  National  Museum,  con- 
taining the  great  calendar  stone  of  the  Toltecs,  a  large  statue  of 
Huitzilopochtli,  and  other  Aztec  remains  ;  the  academy  of  San 
Carlos,  which  has  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  pictures  in 
America;  the  National  Library,  lately  rebuilt,  with  its  103,000 
vols.  ;  and  the  '  Cinco  de  Mayo'  Library,  opened  in  1870.  Water 
is  supplied  by  two  noble  aqueducts,  and  the  markets  are  stocked 
with  fruits  and  flowers  brought  on  canals  from  the  Chinampas  or 
'  floating  islands.'  Besides  the  Alameda,  which  is  shaded  by 
superb  trees,  the  public  resorts  are  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga,  extending 
along  a  canal  of  that  name,  and  the  Paseo  de  Bucareli,  the  great 
public  drive,  adorned  with  trees  and  fountains.  M.  is  of  but  slight 
commercial  importance.  Its  manufactures  are  cigars,  gold  lace, 
saddlery,  &c.,  and  there  is  considerable  transit  trade,  and  some 
industry  in  connection  with  the  mint.  It  was  built  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Tenochtitlan.  Pop.  in  1803, 
137,000;  in  1838,  205,430;  in  1875,  230,000. 

Mexico,  Gvilf  of,  the  great  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  E. 
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shore  of  N.  America,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and 
Florida.  It  has  an  area  of  some  800,000  sq.  miles,  and  is 
entered  through  the  Yucatan  Channel  by  the  Gulf  Stream  (see 
Currents),  which  traverses  it  in  a  curve,  and  leaves  it  through 
the  Channel  of  Florida.  The  temperature  of  its  waters  is  thus 
raised  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  Atlantic 

Mesr'er'beer,  Gia'como,  a  gifted  operatic  composer,  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  banker  called  Beer,  and  was  born  September  5,  1794, 
at  Berlin.  He  studied  music  under  Lauska  and  B.  A.  Weber, 
and  dramatic  composition  under  the  Abbe  Vogler  at  Darmstadt. 
After  composing  yephthah  (1812)  and  Die  beiden  Khali/en,  he 
went  to  Italy  and  heard  Rossini's  new  works,  which  gave  his 
activity  a  fresh  direction.  In  Italy  his  first  successful  operas  were 
produced,  the  best  of  these  being  Crociato  (1825).  But  it  was 
at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  in  which  city  he  settled  in  1826, 
that  he  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs.  The  fantastic  and  beau- 
tiful AVi5ifr/ /t? /^/ato  (1831),  evoked  delirious  enthusiasm.  His 
magnificent  chef  d'mivre,  Les  Huguenots,  appeared  in  1836.  M.'s 
later  grand  operas  are  L'Etoile  du  Nord  (1847),  Le  Propliete 
(1849),  Dinorah  (1859),  and  V Africaine  (1865;  posthumous). 
In  all,  he  wrote  18  operas,  2  oratorios,  6  sacred  works,  II  can- 
tatas, and  a  multitude  of  songs  and  instrumental  pieces.  M. 
held  the  office  of  General  Musical  Director  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  from  1841  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris, 
2d  May  1864.  See  H.  Mendel's  G.  M.  ;  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  (Berl.  1869). 

Me'zen,  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Archangel,  140 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Archangel,  on  the  estuary  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  White  Sea,  after  a  N.W. 
course  of  450  miles.  M.  has  a  considerable  trade  in  furs  and 
fish.    Pop.  2000. 

Mezieres,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  opposite  Charleville, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  a  fine  church  of  the  15th  c,  an  arsenal,  and  antiquarian 
museum,  besides  tanneries,  powder-mills,  and  iron-foundries. 
Pop.  (1872)  4031.  M.,  which  was  successfully  defended  by 
Bayard  (1521)  against  35,000  Austrians,  capitulated  to  the  Ger- 
mans under  General  Von  Kamecke,  January  2,  1871. 

Mezqui'te  is  the  vernacular  name  of  Prosopis  glandulosa,  a 
leguminiferous  tree  {Papilionacece)  of  Te.xas,  and  the  region  to  the 
west.  In  some  situations  it  grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
yields  an  excessively  hard  and  durable  timber  ;  it  also  affords  a 
large  quantity  of  a  gum  resembling  gum-arabic.  P.  pubescens, 
also  a  native  of  Texas,New  Mexico,  and  California,  is  the  screw- 
bean  or  screw-M.  of  the  Americans,  and  the  Tornillo  of  the 
Mexicans.  It  is  named  from  the  screw-like  form  of  its  pods, 
being  twisted  into  rigid  cylinders  more  than  an  inch  long.  It 
has  recently  been  recommended  for  growth  in  Australia,  as  a 
food  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Mezzofan'ti,  Giusepp'e,  was  born  at  Bologna,  September 
17,  1774.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1797  ;  after  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Arabic,  was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  his  native  town  ;  in  1833 
became  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  and  obtained  a 
cardinal's  hat  five  years  later.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  15, 
1849.  His  fame  rests  on  his  linguistic  acquirements — greater 
by  far  than  those  of  any  contemporary.  He  spoke  more  than 
fifty  languages,  with  many  of  their  dialects,  and  had  so  fine  an 
ear  that  in  conversing  with  foreigners  he  detected  the  smallest 
provincialisms,  replying  often  in  the  appropriate  patois,  'Rms- 
%t\Vs  Life  0/  Cardinal  M.  (Lond.  1858;  2d  ed.  1863). 

Mezzoju'so  (a  corruption  of  the  Arab.  Menzil-  Yiimf  '  station 
of  Joseph '),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  23^ 
miles  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  one  of  four  Albanian 
colonies — Piano  dei  Greci,  Palazzo  Adriano,  and  Contessa  being 
the  others — founded  here  since  1482,  and  a  portion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants stUl  partially  retain  the  Skipetar  language,  and  adhere  to 
the  Greek  Church.    Pop.  (1874)  7161. 

Mezz'o-RilieVo.    See  Alto  Rilievo. 

Mezz'otin'to  (Ital.  'middle-tint'),  a  method  of  engraving 
invented  in  the  17th  c.  by  Colonel  Louis  von  Siegen,  in  the 
service  of  the  Landgraf  of  Hessen-Kassel,  from  whom  Prince 
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Rupert,  often  called  the  inventor  of  the  process,  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  it.  M.  is  rapidly  executed,  and  consists  in  indent- 
ing small  dots  over  the  metal  surface,  which  in  this  condition 
would  yield  an  impression  equal  to  the  darkest  shades  of  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  then  traced,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
are  obtained  by  scraping  and  burnishing  the  burr  of  the  plate. 
See  Engraving. 

IVDiow,  an  important  British  military  station  in  India,  within 
the  territory  of  Holkar,  the  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Indore,  2019 
feet  above  the  sea,  13  miles  S.W.  of  Indore,  and  about  420 
miles  N.  E.  by  rail  from  Bombay.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
military  division,  numbering  2800  European  and  3800  native 
troops,  and  the  cantonments  are  large  and  well  built.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  some  serious  outbreaks  of  cholera,  and  also  of 
a  great  military  scandal.  In  1857  the  sepoys  broke  into  mutiny, 
but  the  place  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  a  battery  of  European  horse  artillery,  though  the  army  of 
Holkar  had  revolted  at  Indore. 

Mia'ko,  or  Kiyo'to,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan  and  former 
residence  of  the  Mikado,  is  situated  towards  the  S.  of  Nipon, 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  the  thriving  port  of  Hiogo,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  railway  opened  in  1876.  It  lies  pictur- 
esquely to  the  S.W.  of  the  great  Lake  Biwako  or  Umi,  and  is  in 
great  part  composed  of  deserted  mansions  of  the  old  daimios. 
M.  is  now  an  educational  centre.  In  1871  there  were  sixty-four 
public  schools.  Foreign  languages,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, are  widely  taught.    Pop.  (1872)  estimated  at  300,000. 

Mia'mi,  a  river  in  Ohio,  U.S.,  rises  towards  the  W.  of  the 
States  at  a  height  of  1 335  feet,  flows  S.W.  through  a  rich,  popu- 
lous valley,  and  joins  the  Ohio  River  below  Cincinnati,  after  a 
course  of  150  miles.  AL,  or  Mineami,  was  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  Algonquin  Indians  who  formerly  occupied  great  part  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana. 

Mian-Mir,  the  military  cantonment  of  Lahore,  3  miles  E. 
from  that  city  ;  pop.  (1868)  15,757.  The  troops  were  removed 
here  in  1852,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Lahore.  The 
garrison  now  includes  about  1000  Europeans.  In  1857  four 
regiments  of  sepoys  were  quickly  disarmed,  on  the  first  news  of 
the  Mutiny  at  Meerut. 

Mias'matic  Diseas'es  (Gr.  miasma,  '  a  stain,  pollution '), 
according  to  the  nosology  of  Dr.  Farr,  form  an  order  of  the 
zymotic  class  of  diseases,  and  are  caused  by  (i)  paludal  mala- 
rious poison  ;  (2)  animal  malarious  poison ;  and  (3)  specific  dis- 
ease poisons.  The  tenn  miasma,  however,  is  generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  malaria,  and  M.  D.  are  described  as  those 
depending  upon  effluvia  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  Italian  physician,  Lancisi,  in  his  work,  De  Noxiis  Pallidum 
Effluviis,  published  about  1695,  was  the  first  to  put  forth  cor- 
rect ideas  regarding  malaria,  which  consists  in  certain  invisible 
effluvia  or  emanations  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  were 
formerly  called  '  marsh  miasjnaia.  The  malaria  is  a  specific 
poison,  producing  specific  effects  upon  the  human  body,  and  is 
not  simply  bad  or  impure  air;  but  the  exact  nature  of  this  tel- 
luric miasma,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  formed, 
have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  established.  Chemical  analyses 
and  microscopic  examination  of  the  air  have  not  detected  any 
special  ingredient  in  localities  where  M.  D.  are  prevalent ;  but 
such  localities  are  most  commonly  marshy  places,  although  not 
invariably  so,  and. the  influence  of  the  poison  in  tropical  climates 
is  greater  than  in  the  temperate  zone,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  malaria  is  a  product  of  vegetable  decomposition  occurring 
under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  endemic 
character  of  M.  D.  pertains  more  to  locality  than  to  climate ; 
for  such  diseases  are  not  equally  prevalent  in  all  the  localities 
of  which  a  district  may  be  composed.  M.  D.  vary  from  simple 
intermittent  fever  to  a  fever  of  a  pernicious  type,  and  the  soil 
from  which  they  originate  varies  both  in  constitution  and  appear- 
ance from  the  old  classic  marsh  to  the  sandy  desert.  The  more 
unhealthy  localities,  in  the  tropics,  are  the  lowlands  along  the 
coast  bordering  upon  estuaries  where  large  rivers  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  which  are  periodically  inundated.  Heaps 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter  are  deposited  at  the  mouth  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  this  with  the  rank  marsh 
vegetation  forms  along  the  coast  an  extensive  zone  of  endemic 
malaria.  In  all  malarial  districts  the  period  of  infection  is  most 
intense  shortly  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  when  the  miasma 
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drawn  out  by  evaporation  is  suspended  with  the  watery  vapours 
under  the  form  of  a  fog  on  low-lying  surfaces.  In  inter-tropical 
Africa,  more  especially,  paludal  fevers  are  developed  among 
the  labourers,  on  the  breaking  up  of  virgin  soil  for  agricultural 
purposes,  in  districts  where  M.  D.  were  not  formerly  prevalent ; 
but  after  two  or  three  seasons  of  cultivation,  more  especially  if 
the  land  be  drained,  such  fevers  disappear  and  the  place  becomes 
comparatively  healthy.  In  estimating  the  dryness  of  the  soil  its 
superficial  appearance  is  often  deceitful ;  for  the  soil  may  be  a 
level  plain  of  sand,  with  a  perfectly  dry  surface,  and  with  little 
or  no  vegetation,  but  it  may  be  found  to  be  saturated  with  water 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  and  to  be  an  intensely  ma- 
larious district.  Such  was  found  to  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  when 
our  troops  took  up  the  encampment  of  Rosendaal  and  Ousterhout 
in  S.  Holland  in  the  summers  of  1748  and  1794,  when  they  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  M.  D.  So  also  along  the  coast  of  Peru, 
where  vegetation  is  very  scarce  and  where  ague  is  very  common, 
the  miasma  finds  its  way  freely  through  the  open  sand  to  the 
atmospheric  air.  In  many  hot  climates,  the  most  deadly  sites 
for  encampments  have  been  the  dried-up  beds  of  rivers  or  their 
immediate  vicinities,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  troops  are  not 
encamped  where  the  level  of  the  soil  water  is  near  the  surface. 
M.  D.  are  frequently  prevalent  in  rocky  countries,  as  Gibraltar 
and  the  Ionian  islands,  but  in  such  cases  the  rocks  are  perco- 
lated by  water ;  and,  during  the  hot  season,  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  rocks  and  the  atmosphere  is  often  very 
great.  Humboldt,  on  ascending  the  Orinoco,  found  the  country 
at  the  great  fall  depopulated  with  fever,  which  the  natives 
ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  rocks,  their  temperature  being  118° 
F.,  while  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  was  only  79°. 
Some  soils  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matters,  and  those  countries  most  celebrated  for  M.  D. 
are  said  to  have  a  similar  geological  formation,  so  that  marsh 
miasma  may  be  the  product  of  the  reaction  which  takes  place 
between  certain  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  hydro-geological 
elements  of  the  soil. 

In  regard  to  infecting  distance,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
danger  is  in  proportion  to  proximity  to  the  infecting  focus.  In 
Italy,  an  altitudinal  range  of  from  1400  to  1600  feet  is  necessary 
to  secure  immunity  ;  but  in  the  W.  Indies  an  elevation  of  from 
2000  to  2500  feet  is  necessary.  In  Eastern  Africa,  where  M.  D. 
are  notoriously  prevalent,  a  considerable  degree  of  immunity  is 
secured  by  having  the  sleeping  apartments  in  the  upper  flat  of 
the  house,  the  rooms  being  well  ventilated,  and  the  bed  being 
enclosed  by  a  close-meshed  mosquito  curtain.  The  extent  to 
which  miasma  may  extend  over  land  is  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  belt  of  trees  intercepts 
to  a  considerable  extent  its  extension,  the  supposition  being  that 
the  vapours  condense  on  their  leaves.    See  Ague. 

Mi'ca  (from  Lat.  mico,  '  I  glitter '),  a  mineral  consisting  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  small  quantities  of  the  silicates  of  pot- 
ash and  iron  oxide.  It  has  a  pearly  lustre,  is  tough  and  elas- 
tic, occurs  in  laminae  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  is  ordinarily 
obtained  crystallised  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  There  are 
three  well-marked  varieties,  known  as  Muscovite,  Phlogopite, 
and  Biotite.  The  first  is  biaxal,  occurs  in  granites  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  and  has  lethia  and  magnesia  as  well  as  potash 
in  its  composition.  The  second  is  also  biaxal,  and  is  found  in 
granular  hmestone  and  serpentine.  The  third,  known  also  as 
Magnesia  M.,  is  uniaxal,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  pot- 
ash, magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Formerly  huge  masses  were 
found  in  Siberia  ;  and  the  mineral  abounds  in  Finland,  Green- 
land, Sweden,  Norway,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  &c. 

Mi'cali  (Heb.  a  contraction  of  Micayahu,  '  Who  is  like  Jeho- 
vah ?'  cf.  2  Chr.  xiii.  2),  a  Hebrew  prophet  called  the  Morasthite 
(i.  i),  that  is,  a  native  of  Moresheth  (perhaps  in  the  territory  of 
Gath,  cf.  i.  14),  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah  (i  Kings  xxii.  8).  The  time  at  which  he  pro- 
phesied is  stated  in  the  superscription  of  the  Book  of  M.,  which 
is  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  as  the  reigns  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  i.e.,  within  B.C.  758-697  ; 
according  to  which  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and 
somewhat  later  than  Joel,  Amos,  and  Hosea  ;  but  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  book,  at  any  rate  all  but  i.  1-16,  were 
uttered  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (cf.  Jer.  xxvi.  18).  The  siyle 
of  M.  is  highly  poetical,  very  similar  to  that  of  Isaiah,  especi- 
ally in  the  frequent  play  upon  words. 


Mica-Schist  or  Mica-Slate,  a  metamphoric  rock  with  the 
same  constituents  as  gneiss,  but  containing  more  mica.  It  is 
ordinarily  distinguished  from  gneiss  by  its  foliated  structure  ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  simply  less  metamorphosed 
than  this  other  widely-distributed  metamorphic  rock. 

Mi'chael,  St.  (Heb.  'who  is  like  unto  God'),  the  'first  of 
the  chief  princes,'  or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13),  'which  standeth 
for  the  children  of  thy  people'  (xii.  i),  he  who  'disputed  with 
the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses'  (Jude  ix. ;  cf.  2  Peter  ii.  il), 
and  '  fought  with  his  angels  against  the  dragon '  (Rev.  xii.  7).  In 
Rabbinical  tradition  he  was  regarded  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  now  he  is  the  patron  of  the  Church  militant, 
and  guardian  of  redeemed  souls.  He  is  usually  represented  in 
art  as  clad  in  armour,  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
pair  of  scales,  with  which  he  weighs  the  souls  of  men.  Michael- 
mas, or  the  Feast  of  St.  M.  and  All  Angels,  falls  on  September  29. 

Michael  VIII.,  surnamed  Paleeologus,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Palaeologi.    See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Michaelis,  Johann  David,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at 
Halle,  27th  February  1 71 7,  is  the  greatest  name  of  a  family 
distinguished  in  biblical  science  since  the  Reformation.  After 
studying  at  Halle,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland,  was 
made  (1745)  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen,  where  from 
1753  to  1770  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  Gbttinger  Gelehrten 
Anzeigen.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  of  discovery  to 
Arabia,  which  was  subsequently  undertaken  by  Karstens  Nie- 
buhr  and  Forskaal.  M.  died  at  Gottingen,  22d  August  1791.  In 
a  period  of  transition  from  the  old  orthodoxy,  his  works  helped 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  subsequent  rationalism.  The  chief  are 
Einleitung  in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften  des  Neiiert  Bundes  (2  vols. 
Gott.  1750;  Eng.  trans,  by  Bishop  Marsh,  best  ed.  1823),  Das 
Mosaische  Recht  (6  vols.  Frankf.  1770-75;  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr. 
A.  Smith,  1814),  and  Die  Moral  {^\:z.-a.A\\a,  3  vols.  Gott.  1792- 
1823).  See  his  Lebensbeschreibung  von  ihm  selbst  abgefasst  (Leips. 
1793)- 

Micliaelmas  Daisy.    See  Aster. 

Michaelmas  Day,  29th  September,  is  an  English  money 
term.  There  is  also  a  law  term  of  Michaelmas.  It  begins  on 
the  2d,  and  ends  on  25th  November. 

Miche'let,  Jules,  a  French  historian,  was  born  at  Paris, 
August  21,  1798,  educated  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  and 
afterwards  taught  languages,  philosophy,  and  history  for  a  live- 
lihood. In  1 82 1  he  became  professor  in  the  College  Rollin,  in 
1830  chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the  royal  archives,  in  1838 
Professor  of  History  and  Morals  in  the  College  de  France,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences.  The  Revolution  of  February  1848  opened  the  way  to 
a  political  career,  but,  though  an  ardent  political  theorist,  he 
wisely  shunned  the  perils  of  office.  Nevertheless  after  the  coup- 
d'etat  he  lost  his  professorship  by  refusing  to  swear  fidelity  to 
Louis  Napoleon.  M.  died  at  Hyeres,  February  9,  1874.  His 
literary  career  began  in  1826  with  Les  Tableaux  Synchroniqiies 
de  V Histoire  Moderne.  This  was  followed  in  183 1  by  Principes  de 
la  Philosophie  de  V Histoire  (Par.  1831);  Precis  de  1' Histoire  Mo- 
derne (Par.  1833),  a  work  which  has  gone  through  numerous 
editions;  Origines  du  Droit  Frangais  (1837),  &c.  ;  but  the 
greatest  monument  of  his  genius  and  industry  is  the  Histoire  de 
France  (16  vols.  1837-67  ;  new  ed.  187 1,  et  seq.),  parts  of  which 
are  published  as  separate  monographs — e.g.,  the  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  Fran^aise  (7  vols.  1847-53;  r^^w  ed.  1868).  The  2d 
and  3d  vols,  of  H Histoire  du  XIX'  Siicle  were  issued  posthu- 
mously in  1875.  During  his  tenure  of  the  chair  of  history 
he  assailed  with  more  than  Gallic  vehemence  the  principles  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  books  in  which  his  impassioned  controversy 
was  carried  on,  Des  Jesuits  (1843),  Du  Pretre,  de  la  Femme 
et  de  Famille  (1844)  profoundly  stirred  his  countrymen.  Dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  regime,  without  abandoning  the  field  of 
political  and  controversial  literature,  to  which  belong  La  Pologne 
Martyre  (1863)  and  La  Bible  de  1' Humaniti  (1864),  he  turned 
aside  to  quiet  paths  in  which  he  met  no  foe,  and  in  his 
Z'0w^<7«  (1856),  LInsecte  (1857),  La  Mer  {1S61),  La  Montague 
(1868)  proved  the  versatility  of  his  vivacious  genius.  His 
histories  are  written  with  an  occasional  ?iaivei^  like  that  of 
the  early  chroniclers,  but  they  are  less  systematic  records  of 
events  than  brilliant  pictures  from  separate  epochs.    He  is  in- 
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tensely  democratic  in  his  ideas,  but  there  is  nothing  ignoble — 
nothing  of  the  sycophant — in  his  admiration  of  the  '  people.'  He 
is  haunted  by  the  dream  of  a  noble  nation,  and  is  merciless  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  crimes  that  hindered  its  growth  in  the 
past.    See  Gabriel  Monod's  J.  M.  (Par.  1875). 

Micb.'igan,  one  of  the  northern  central  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior  and  St.  Mary  River, 
S.  by  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  W.  by  Lake  M.,  and  E.  by 
Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  by  the  rivers  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair.  Area,  56,451  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,334,031.  M. 
consists  of  two  distinct  peninsulas,  the  smaller  or  more  westerly 
extending  between  Lakes  Superior  and  M.,  the  larger  separat- 
ing Lake  M.  from  Huron  and  Erie.  The  two  peninsulas  are 
very  irregular  in  outline,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  Mackinaw  Straits.  The  former,  which  projects  to  the  E., 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  whole  area,  and  has  a  broken, 
mountainous  surface,  rich  in  minerals,  and  partly  covered  by 
dense  forests.  Its  watershed  is  formed  by  the  Porcupine  Range, 
which  reaches  a  height  of  2000  feet,  and  sends  to  the  lakes  the 
rivers  Ontonagon,  Tequamenon,  Escanaba,  &c.  The  lower 
peninsula  projects  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  is  a  rich,  level 
region,  cultivated  extensively,  and  watered  by  the  Cheboygan, 
Saginaw,  Racine,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  &c.  The  lake-coast 
of  M.  is  over  1 100  miles  long,  is  much  indented,  and  fringed 
with  numerous  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Isle  Royale,  the 
Leaver,  Fox  and  Manitou,  and  the  Drummond  and  Sugar 
Islands.  The  shores  of  the  lakes,  especially  of  LakeM.,  are 
mostly  steep,  water- worn  bluffs.  The  upper  peninsula  is  in  great 
part  covered  with  Eozoic  formations,  and  the  rocks  are  richly 
charged  with  copper  ores.  The  lower  peninsula  consists  wholly 
of  the  Appalachian  series,  the  central  portion  being  occupied  by 
coal-measures  to  the  extent  of  7000  sq.  miles.  M.  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  mining  States,  and  the  products  include  not 
only  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  but  salt,  limestone,  and  gypsum, 
petroleum,  slates,  &c.  In  1874  there  was  raised  in  34  mines 
21,894  tons  of  copper;  in  the  60  mines  of  the  Marquette  iron 
district,  935,400  tons  of  iron  ore  (value  $5,058,979).  The 
climate  varies  much  over  so  wide  an  area  ;  in  1875  the  mean 
temperature  was  43.06,  the  rainfall  28  inches,  the  fall  of  snow 
(which  affords  good  protection  for  wheat  crops)  63J  inches. 
The  '  Burr  Oak '  soils  on  the  western  slopes  of  M.  are  exceedingly 
productive.  Of  the  whole  area,  40  per  cent,  is  under  wood  ; 
the  white  pine  forests  are  the  most  valuable  in  the  U.S.  In 
1875  the  arable  area  was  3,500,000  acres,  of  which  1,250,000 
were  in  wheat,  7iO)000  in  Indian  corn,  329,000  in  oats,  and 
1,016,000  in  hay,  besides  smaller  areas  under  rye,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  On  1st  January  1876,  M.  had  361,100  cows,  and 
410,000  oxen  and  other  cattle  ;  3,450,600  sheep,  and  459,700 
hogs.  In  1874  the  product  of  the  mines  was  $16,000,000,  and 
of  the  forests  $45,000,000.  The  lumber  trade  is  equal  to  that 
of  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota put  together.  There  are  (1874)  3993  miles  of  railway  in 
the  State.  The  chief  towns  are  Lansing  (the  capital),  Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor,  Grand  Rapids,  East  Saginaw,  Jackson  City,  and 
Bay  City.  The  name  M.  is  a  contraction  of  the  Indian  word 
Mitchi  Sawgyegan,  'lake  country.'  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  that  of  a  French  mission  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in 
1641.  After  the  War  of  Independence  the  territory  was  retained 
by  Great  Britain,  but  was  finally  ceded  to  the  U.S.  in  1796.  It 
became  a  State  in  1837. 

Michigan,  Xiake,  the  longest,  and,  after  Superior,  the 
largest  of  the  great  American  lakes.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  that  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  confined  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  two  parts  of  Michigan,  on 
the  W.  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  on  the  S.  by  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Its  area  is  25,600  sq.  miles,  its  extreme  length  340 
miles,  its  breadth  70,  and  its  mean  depth  1000  feet.  The  chief 
indentation  is  Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin.  M.  receives  many 
streams,  is  drained  through  Mackinaw  Straits,  25  miles  wide, 
into  Lake  Huron,  and  communicates  by  canal  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. Though  subject  to  violent  storms  it  is  a  great  commer- 
cial highway,  especially  for  wheat,  and  has  valuable  white  fish, 
large  trout,  and  other  fisheries.  On  its  W.  shore  are  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee. 

Mickle,  William  Julius,  born  at  Langholm,  Dumfries- 
.■^hire,  September  29,  1734,  received  two  years' schooling  at  the 
Edinburgh  High  School,  and  having  failed  in  business  as  a 
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brewer,  came  to  London  in  May  1763  to  seek  a  livelihood  by 
his  pen.  He  gained  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  but  was 
glad  to  accept  the  post  of  corrector  in  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford  (1765),  and  here  it  was  that  he  wrote  the  Concubine 
(1767),  a  Spenserian  poem,  republished  as  Syr  Martyn  (1778)  ; 
a  translation  of  Camoen's  Lusiad  (1775  ;  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1877) ;  his  ballad  of  Cumnor  Hall,  and  other 
poems.  As  secretary  to  Commodore  Johnstone  (1779)  he  visited 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Portuguese 
Academy,  and  in  1780  he  became  an  agent  of  prizes.  He  died 
at  Forest  Hill,  in  Oxfordshire,  October  28,  1 788.  There  is  a 
collected  edition  of  his  poems  (3  vols.  1806),  with  a  memoir  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Sim.  The  exquisite  song.  There's  nae  Luck  about 
the  House,  probably  written  by  M.  prior  to  1760,  has  been  also 
attributed  to  Jean  Adam,  who  died  in  the  Glasgow  Workhouse 
in  1765.    See  the  Athenaum,  January  27,  1877. 

Mi'crocosm  (Gr.  '  a  little  world '),  a  name  given  to  man  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  fancied  they  traced  re- 
lations between  the  different  parts  of  his  nature  corresponding 
to  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  universe.  The 
physical  universe  was  in  contradistinction  called  Macrocosm  ('  a 
great  world '). 

Microles'tes,  a  genus  of  extinct  Marsupial  (q.  v.)  mammals 
which  present  the  oldest  traces  of  mammalia  in  Europe  at  least 
The  remains  of  M.  antiqtius  occur  in  the  Upper  Trias  in  the 
Keuper  strata  of  Wiirtemberg.  These  consist  of  a  few  teeth 
only,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  was  a  marsupial. 

Microm'eter  (Gr.  mikros,  'little,'  and  metron,  'a  mea- 
sure  '),  an  optical  instrument  for  measuring  very  small  distances 
and  angles.  The  simplest  form  is  the  wire  M.,  which  consists 
of  three  very  fine  wires  set  in  the  diaphragm  at  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass  of  a  telescope.  The  one  wire  is  fixed  centrally 
in  the  field  of  view,  while  the  other  two  are  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  so  adjusted  with  milled-head  screws,  &c.,  as  to  be  easily 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  fixed  wire. 
By  rotation  of  the  diaphragm,  the  fixed  wire  may  be  set  in  any 
required  direction,  so  as,  for  example,  to  coincide  with  the  line 
joining  two  stars.  By  moving  the  two  cross  wires  from  coin- 
cidence till  each  bisects  one  star,  a  measure  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  stars  is  at  once  obtained  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  M.  screws,  and  this  is  reduced  by  a  known  and 
previously  ascertained  formula  to  standard  arcual  units. 
Various  modifications  of  the  wire  M.  exist,  but  the  above  indi- 
cates sufficiently  the  principle  of  all.  Fraunhofer's  suspended 
annular  M.  consists  of  an  accurately  turned  metallic  ring  set  in 
a  perforated  plane  glass  plate  ;  and  the  relative  positions  of  con- 
tiguous stars  are  easily  obtained  by  observations  of  the  times  at 
which  they  suffer  eclipse  by  the  substance  of  the  ring  and  at 
which  they  reappear.  Reticules  and  circular  micrometers 
measure  in  the  same  way — by  observing  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
Heliometer  (q.  v.)  is  another  and  very  accurate  form  of  M. 
Abbe  Rochon  made  an  ingenious  application  of  the  laws  of 
double  refraction  to  the  construction  of  a  M.  Two  triangular 
prisms  of  the  same  doubly-refracting  crj'stal  are  joined  so  as  to 
form  a  parallelopiped,  while  their  axes  of  crystallisation  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  If  this  apparatus  is  placed  in  the 
axes  of  the  telescope  between  the  object  glass  and  eye-piece, 
two  images  of  the  object  viewed  are  formed,  which,  however, 
coincide  when  the  prism  is  at  the  focus.  The  distance  of  the 
one  image  from  the  other  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the 
double  prism  from  the  focus.  Hence  by  moving  the  prism  for- 
wards until  the  images  originally  coincident  are  now  made  just 
to  touch  at  one  point,  data  are  supplied  for  determining  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  object.  See  HerscheU's  Outlines  of 
Astronomy. 

Iili'croscope  (Gr.  mikros,  'little,' and  skoped,  'I  see'),  an 
optical  instrument  which  enables  us  to  view  minute  objects  by 
forming  magnified  images  of  tliem.  Its  principle  depends  upon 
the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  (see  Optics).  If  a  pencil  of 
rays,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  convex  lens  (see  Lens),  are  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  lens,  they  are  so  refracted  as  to  converge  to 
a  point  known  as  the  principal  focus,  after  which  they  continue 
diverging  indefinitely.  If  a  luminous  source  be  placed  at  the 
focus,  the  rays  constituting  that  portion  of  its  light  which  falls 
upon  the  lens  are  refracted  so  as  to  become  parallel.  Should 
the  source  of  light  be  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  focus,  the 
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refracted  rays  are  still  divergent,  though  not  to  such  an  extent ; 
while  if  the  source  be  beyond  the  focus,  the  refracted  rays  are 
rendered  convergent  so  as  to  meet  at  a  point  which  is  mathe- 
matically related  to  the  distance  of  the  luminous  source  from  the 
focus.  The  former  arrangement  is  that  which  holds  in  the 
ordinary  magnifying-glass  or  simple  M.  Here  the  object  to  be 
viewed  is  placed  within  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  and  the 
slightly  diverging  refracted  rays  are  received  by  the  eye 
held  close  to  the  other  side  of  the  lens.  The  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  lens  must  be  adjusted  so  that  each  point  has  its 
image  formed  at  that  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  an  object  is 
seen  distinctly.  Hence  the  lens  must  be  adjusted  for  each  eye  ; 
and  the  image  is  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  object,  and 
the  greater  the  further  sighted  the  observer  is.  Long-sighted 
persons,  who  cannot  view  near  objects  distinctly,  use  concave 
spectacles  or  glasses,  which  form  an  image  at  a  sufficiently  great 
distance  to  be  viewed  with  ease.  Such  single  lenses  date  from 
the  14th  c,  and  were  the  sole  aids  with  which  Leeuwenhoek, 
Swammerdam,  and  Lyonnet  made  their  famous  microscopical 
researches.  The  smaller  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  the 
greater  the  magnifying  power. 

The  compotmd  M.  dates  from  the  17th  c.  It  is  a  combination 
of  two  lenses,  the  one  acting  as  the  object-glass,  the  other  as  the 
eye-glass.  They  are  fitted  into  a  double  tube,  which  admits  of 
the  motion  of  the  eye-piece  so  as  to  suit  all  sights.  The  tube  is 
usually  set  nearly  vertical ;  and  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  set 
beneath  the  object-glass  at  a  distance  a  little  beyond  the  focal 
distance.  The  rays  from  each  point  of  the  object  collect  after 
refraction  at  a  focus  ;  and  the  result  is  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object  formed  in  the  tube.  This  image  is  then  viewed  by  the 
eye-piece,  exactly  as  the  original  object  was  viewed  by  t?ie  simple 
M.  In  the  best  microscopes,  the  eye-piece  is  not  a  single  lens, 
but  a  combination  of  two,  invented  by  Huyghens,  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  which  is  greater  than  could  conveniently  be 
obtained,  on  account  of  spherical  aberration  and  chromatic 
effects,  by  a  single  lens.  Achromatic  arrangements  are  now  in- 
dispensable in  a  really  efficient  M.,  in  the  construction  of  which 
such  names  as  Ross,  Varley,  Nachet,  Smith,  Beck,  Browning, 
&c.,  are  widely  celebrated.  The  solar  M.,  first  suggested  by 
Lieberkiihn  in  1738,  throws  an  image  of  a  transparent  object, 
upon  which  the  sun's  rays  have  in  the  first  place  been  concen- 
trated by  a  powerful  lens  through  a  series  of  glasses,  upon  a 
screen,  where  it  may  be  viewed  by  a  large  audience.  See 
Queckett,  On  the  Hf.  (1855)  ;  Carpenter,  The  M.  and  Us  Revela- 
tions (1862) ;  and  Beale,  How  to  work  with  the  M.  {1864). 

Microza'mia  belongs  to  the  remarkable  family  of  plants 
named  Cycadacem  (q.  v.),  and  is  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
Zamia  (q.  v.).  Several  interesting  species  of  this  genus  occur 
in  Australia,  of  which  one  with  long  slender  leaves  like  palms  is 
there  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  church  decoration  on 
Palm  Sunday.  The  underground  stem  yields  a  gum  like 
tragacanth. 

lyii'das,  a  Phrygian  king,  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  who 
being  offered  by  Dionysus  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  he  should 
ask,  requested  that  everything  he  touched  might  be  converted 
into  gold.  But  soon  M.,  like  to  die  of  hunger,  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  dangerous  blessing  by  washing  in  Pactolus,  which  has 
ever  since  had  gold  among  its  sands.  According  to  another 
legend,  Apollo  gave  M.  ass's  ears,  because  in  a  musical  contest 
between  that  god  and  Pan  he  had  awarded  the  prize  to  the  latter. 

Midd'elburg,  a  town  in  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Zeeland,  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
with  the  coast  of  which  it  is  connected  in  three  directions  by 
about  three  miles  of  navigable  canal,  and  in  two  by  the 
Rozendaal-Vliessingen  railway.  M.  has  many  fine  buildings  and 
squares,  a  town-house  (built  1468),  with  a  high  Gothic  tower, 
and  twenty-five  life-size  statues  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
and  Zeeland,  and  near  the  centre  an  old  abbey  of  Our  Lady. 
It  was  formerly  an  important  Hanse  town,  having  extensive 
commerce  with  the  E.  and  W.  Indies  and  the  Levant,  but  its 
trade  has  greatly  declined.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
soap,  vinegar,  and  lace.    Pop.  {1870)  14,714. 

IVIiddle  Ages,  a  term  applied  to  the  1000  years  extending  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  c.  by  the  bar- 
barians to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  14S3, 
and  the  Renaissance  (q.  v.)  which  sprang  from  that  calamity. 


The  first  half  of  the  M.  A.  are  sometimes  distinctively  termed 
the  '  Dark  Ages,'  because  of  the  gloom  that  fell  upon  Europe 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  civilisation.  But  it  was  not 
the  darkness  of  contented  ignorance  and  dull  apathy.  The  new 
races  struggled  onwards  and  upwards  till  a  fresh  social  and  poli- 
tical life  had  been  organised.  The  second  half  of  the  M.  A.  may 
seem  to  lie  in  a  dim  tvifilight,  but  it  is  a  twilight  heralding  the 
dawn,  not  passing  into  night :  it  is  a  dimness  in  which  many 
glorious  constellations  are  still  visible — Aquinas,  Bacon,  Dante, 
Chaucer,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  Nor  were  these  M.  A.  with- 
out their  peculiar  charms  and  gifts.  They  had  their  Chivalry 
(q.  v.).  Crusades  (q.  v.),  and  spirit  of  Romance,  and  in  them  archi- 
tecture,-with  its  handmaids,  carving  and  glass-painting,  attained 
a  glory  that  has  long  since  departed.  There  were  night  workers 
then  who  powerfully  influenced  succeeding  generations — mis- 
sionaries like  Boniface  and  Methodius,  who  went  forth  to  com- 
bat heathendom  and  slavery,  the  establishers  of  the  hierarchic 
system  and  of  feudalism,  the  inventors  of  gunpowder  and  the 
printing-press.  See  Hallam,  History  of  the  M.  A.  (1818)  ; 
Riickert,  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters  (Stuttg.  1853) ;  and  Dr.  L, 
Schmitz,  History  of  the  M.  A.  (Edinb.  1859). 

Middlesbrough,  the  great  centre  of  the  iron  trade  in  the 
N.  of  England,  is  situated  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tees  estuary,  6  miles  from  the  sea,  and  3^ 
miles  E.  of  Stockton  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway.  It  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  formation  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  and  to  its  advantages  as  a  place  for  shipping  coal.  M. 
is  the  most  re'markable  instance  of  rapid  growth  among  all  the 
towns  in  England,  its  site  being  occupied  by  a  single  farmhouse 
in  1829.  In  1831  the  pop.  was  383  ;  in  1841,  5463;  in  1851, 
7431  ;  in  1861,  18,992;  in  1871,  46,643;  and  in  1874  it  is  esti- 
mated at  over  60,000.  In  1840  vast  beds  of  iron  were  discovered 
in  the  Cleveland  Hills,  which  run  from  the  vicinity  of  M.  to  the 
coast  at  Whitby.  The  bed  was  15  feet  thick  near  M.,  and  the 
quantity  of  ore  raised  in  the  Cleveland  district  in  1876  was 
6,562,000  tons,  the  value  being  162,020.  Much  smelting 
is  carried  on  at  M.  and  the  vicinity,  and  the  pig-iron  manu- 
factured  in  1876  was  2,075,565  tons.  Extensive  steel  works 
were  opened  in  1877.  Besides  pig-iron,  the  chief  articles 
produced  are  finished  iron  in  the  shape  of  rails,  ship-plates, 
iron  pipes,  girders,  and  heavy  castings  for  bridges.  Recently 
extensive  Bessemer  steel  works  were  established  by  Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Co.,  the  principal  iron  firm  in  the 
district,  at  Aston  Junction,  2  miles  from  M.,  for  the  manu- 
facture chiefly  of  steel  rails  from  Cleveland  and  Spanish  ores. 
Iron  shipbuilding  is  an  extensive  industry  (in  1876,  there  were 
built  1 1  vessels  of  3897  tons),  and  there  are  large  engineering  and 
chemical  works,  potteries,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  &c. 
In  1875  there  entered  the  port  2051  vessels  of  339,737  tons,  and 
clea^  2988  of  536,641  tons.  M.  has  several  good  buildings,  a 
free  library,  a  splendid  new  passenger  station  (N.E.  Railway), 
and  a  public  park,  the  Albert,  of  72  acres,  the  gift  of  Mr.  H. 
W.  F.  Bolckow,  M.P.  It  was  incorporated  in  1853,  and  since 
1868  has  returned  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Middlesex  (originally  the  land  of  the  Middle  Saxons,  those 
between  the  E.  and  the  W.  Saxons),  the  metropolitan  county  of 
England,  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Essex  on 
the  E.,  Hertfordshire  on  the  N.,  Buckinghamshire  on  the  W.,  and 
Surrey  on  the  S.  Area,  282  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  2,539,765. 
Though,  with  the  exception  of  Rutland,  the  smallest,  it  is  next  to 
Lancashire  the  most  populous  county  in  England.  It  has  one 
court  of  general  and  quarter  sessions,  has  17  petty  sessional  divi- 
sions, contains  222  civil  parishes,  townships,  and  places,  and  re- 
turns 2  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  watered  by  the  Thames, 
Lea,  Colne,  Brent,  and  New  River.  The  soil  consists  chiefly  of 
London  clay,  and  a  large  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  is 
carried  on.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  abundantly  cultivated,  and 
cattle  are  reared  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets.  The 
market  towns,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  are  Uxbridge,  Brent- 
ford, Southall,  Staines,  and  South  Mimms  Barnet.  Harrow 
and  Enfield  are  also  considerable  places. 
Middle  Temple.  See  Inns  of  Court, 
Middleton,  an  industrial  town  of  Lancashire,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  line  of  the  E.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  6  miles  N.N.E.  of  Manchester.  Silk  weaving  is  the 
main  industry,  and  there  are  large  cotton  mills,  cahco-printing 
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works,  dye  and  bleaching  works,  iron-foundries,  &c.  In  tlie 
vicinity  are  several  collieries.  M.  has  a  free  library  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.    Pop.  (1871)  14,587. 

Midd'leton,  Conyers,  D.D.,  a  theologian  of  considerable 
ability,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire, December  27, 1683.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
afellow  in  1706.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  pamphlets, 
in  which,  both  on  personal  and  public  grounds,  he  vehemently 
attacked  the  famous  scholar,  Richard  Bentley,  then  Master  of 
Trinity  College.  In  1729  he  published  his  Letter  from  Rome, 
denouncing  the  rites  and  ridiculing  the  miracles  of  the  Romish 
Church.  His  greatest  work,  the  Life  of  Cicero,  appeared  in 
1741.  Some  of  his  later  writings,  such  as  A  Free  Inquiry  iiito 
the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c.,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Fall  of  Man, 
were  thought  flagrantly  unorthodox  at  the  time.  M.  died  July 
28,  1750.  His  Antiquitates  Middletonianm  (Lond.  1754)  and 
Miscellaneous  Works  (4  vols.  Lond.  1752-57)  discuss  points  of 
theology  and  antiquities,  and  are  not  without  value. 

Middletown,  a  city  in  Connecticut,  U.S.,  24  miles  N.E.  of 
New  Haven  by  rail,  and  31  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  It  has  a  fine  custom-house,  a  Wesleyan  College, 
an  Episcopal  College,  ten  churches,  seven  banks,  and  one  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  6923. 

Middlewich,  a  market-town  of  Cheshire,  England,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Weaver,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  17  miles 
N.W.  of  Stoke  by  rail.  There  are  silk,  cotton,  and  corn  mills, 
and  salt  is  made  from  several  brine  springs  near  the  town. 
M.  had  its  name  from  occupying  the  central  position  among 
Northwich,  Nantwich,  and  the  other  salt-towns,  or  '  wiches,'  a 
name  applied  to  places  producing  salt,  because  that  mineral  was 
originally  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  salt  water  in  shallow 
bays  (Norse,  uuic,  'bay').    Pop.  of  parish  (1871)4920. 

Midge,  a  name  popularly  given  to  many  Dipterous  insects  or 
Flies.  Most  of  the  typical  midges  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Tipu- 
lidce  or  Crane-flies,  of  which  the  familiar  '  Daddy  Long-legs '  is  a 
good  example.  The  common  M.  is  the  Chironotnus plumosus.  The 
larvge  are  the  little  red  worms  so  common  in  rain-water  barrels, 
and  in  muddy  waters.  The  larvae  of  one  species  of  M.  (C. 
cceanicus)  inhabits  the  sea.  Two  broods  of  these  larvae  are  pro- 
duced in  each  season.  Another  genus  of  Dipterous  insects 
which  falls  under  the  designation  of  M.  is  Simulia,  of  which  S. 
or  Rhagio  Columbaschensis  abounds  in  Hungary,  and  is  known 
occasionally  to  kill  cattle  by  its  bite,  and  by  suffocating  them 
through  gaining  access  in  great  numbers  to  the  windpipe. 
Simulia  molesta,  the  'black  fly'  or  black  M.,  is  a  common  pest 
in  America.  All  these  insects  have  suctorial  mouths,  with  cer- 
tain parts  modified  to  serve  as  a  piercing  apparatus  for  penetrat- 
ing the  skin  of  their  victims. 

Midhat'  Pasha',  a  Turkish  statesman,  was  bom  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1822.  He  entered  the  public  service  when  very 
young,  and  held  in  succession  various  civil  appointments.  Dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War  he  was  sent  to  put  down  brigandage  in 
Roumelia.  He  subsequently  spent  a  few  years  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  other  European  capitals,  where  he  imbibed  a  love  of 
liberal  institutions.  In  his  first  important  office,  governor  of  the 
vilayet  of  the  Danube,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1864,  he 
displayed  ability  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  improvements 
of  all  kinds.  He  afterwards  became  the  leader  of  the  Young 
Turkey  party,  and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council 
of  Justice.  As  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Mehemet  Rushid 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  deposition  of  the  Sultans 
Abdul-Assiz  and  Murad.  Early  in  1876  he  published  a 
scheme  of  administrative  reform,  and  on  19th  December  was 
created  Grand  Vizier,  when  he  promulgated  the  new  Turkish 
constitution.  While  advocating  radical  internal  improvement, 
he  was,  however,  vehemently  opposed  to  foreign  dictation,  and 
was  the  soul  of  the  Turkish  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
Constantinople  Conference.  M.  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
his  office  and  banished,  February  5,  1877.  Though  he  has  since 
remained  in  exile,  he  is  still  the  favourite  statesman  of  the  Otto- 
man people,  and  his  recall  to  power  is  believed  to  be  only  a 
matter  of  time,  should  Turkey  outlive  the  terrible  assault  now 
being  made  on  her  national  life. 

MidTiurst  ('the  mid  wood  '),  an  old  town  of  England,  Sussex, 
on  the  Rother,  an  affluent  of  the  Arun,  56  miles  S.W.  of  London, 
ui.l  6  W.  of  Petworth  by  rail.  It  is  the  polling-place  for  W.  Sus- 
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sex,  and  has  a  weekly  market  and  three  annual  fairs.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Bohuns,  where  Edward  VI.  was  entertained 
with  great  splendour.  M.  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1871)  6753. 

Mid'ianites  were  a  nomadic  tribe  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
who  seem  to  have  dwelt  principally  in  the  desert  N.  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Exod.  iii.  l) 
to  the  borders  of  Canaan  (Numb.  xxii.  4,  7  ;  xxv.  6).  The 
Semitic  origin  of  the  M.,  and  their  consanguinity  with  the 
Israelites  is  acknowledged  (Gen.  xxv.  i),  but  they  proved  them- 
selves troublesome  neighbours  to  their  kindred  till  they  were 
quieted  by  Gideon  (Judges  vi.-viii.). 

Midnapore',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cossye  river,  and 
the  present  terminus  of  the  High  Level  Canal,  68  miles  W. 
from  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  31,491.  It  has  manufactures  of  brass 
and  copper  ware,  and  conducts  a  large  trade  in  rice. — The 
district  of  M.,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hooghly,  has  an  area  of  5082  square  miles  ;  pop.  (1872) 
2,540,963.  Near  the  sea  it  is  very  low,  and  liable  to  be  flooded 
by  cyclones.  Here  was  formerly  a  flourishing  salt  manufactory, 
in  the  tract  known  as  Hidgili.  The  rice  crop  is  peculiarly  abun- 
dant. In  the  interior  the  country  rises  into  hills  covered  with 
jungle,  where  the  tribe  of  Santhals  collect  lac,  tussur  silk,  and 
beeswax.  It  was  severely  afflicted  by  the  famine  of  1866. 
There  are  now  canals  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The 
exports  of  rice,  indigo,  hides,  oil-seeds,  brassware,  native  cotton 
goods,  and  silk,  are  valued  (1876-77)  at  more  than  one  million 
sterling  a  year.  Owing  to  the  energy  of  the  European  magis- 
trate, primary  education  has  been  very  widely  diffused. 

Mid'rash.  (Heb.  icomdarash,  to  study,  expound,  cf.  2  Chron. 
xiii.  22,  xxiv.  27,  'story'),  was  among  the  Jews  the  science  of 
studying  and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  origin  of 
which  was  co-eval  with  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity, which  was  developed  under  the  Great  Synagogue 
(530-220  B.C.),  and  carried  on  by  the  Tanaim,  or  teachers  of 
traditional  lore  (B.C.  220-220  A.  D. ).  M.,  meaning  first  of  all  ex- 
pounding in  the  abstract,  was  applied  next  to  the  exposition  itself 
\pl.  Midrashim).  It  was  thus  the  source  of  the  Halacah  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Haggadah  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  innumerable  commentaries  and 
figurative  expositions  of  the  sacred  text,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  called  M.,  although  the  name  was  by  the  people  reserved 
for  the  more  popular  Haggadah.  In  short  M.,  in  its  widest 
sense,  means  the  whole  uncanonical  Jewish  literature,  including 
the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  down  to  the  13th  c,  after  which  it  ceased 
to  be  applied  to  Rabbinical  writings.  See  E.  Deutsch,  Lit. 
Remains,  Art.  '  Talmud  '  (Lond.  1S74). 

Slid'shipman.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  (January  1870),  youths  intended  for  the  officering  of 
the  Royal  Navy  must  after  due  examination  serve  two  years 
on  board  a  training  ship  as  naval  cadets,  after  which  they  are 
transferred  to  a  sea-going  ship.  Those  who  have  obtained  first- 
class  certificates  are  at  once  rated  as  midshipmen,  but  others 
have  to  serve  from  three  to  twelve  months  on  the  sea-going 
training  ship  before  taking  rank.  Five  years'  service  as  cadet 
and  midshipman  is  necessary  before  passing  as  lieutenant.  A 
midshipman's  pay  is  is.  gd.  per  day. 

Mid'summer  Day,  the  24th  of  June,  is  the  second  of  the 
English  terms  or  quarter-days,  on  which  rent  falls  due. 

Mid'wife,  Midwife'ry.  Midwife  (Old  Eng.  maed, '  a  meed,' 
or  '  reward,'  and  7vif,  '  a  woman '),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
English  to  a  woman  who  assists  other  women  in  childbirth,  and  its 
etymology  indicates  that  her  services  were  not  gratuitous.  From 
this  is  derived  the  term  Midwifery,  which  designates  the  art  or 
practice  of  assisting  women  in  childbirth.  For  a  male  prac- 
titioner in  this  branch  of  the  medical  art  the  French  term 
accoucheur  is  also  used.  Instead  of  the  familiar  designations, 
midwife  and  midwifery,  the  Latin  terms  obstetrician  and  obstet- 
rics are  sometimes  used  when  applied  to  educated  physicians. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  parturition  takes  place  naturally 
— that  is,  the  child  presents  itself  in  the  normal  position,  and  de- 
livery is  completed  within  twenty-four  hours  with  safety  to  the 
mother  and  child.  In  all  cases  some  assistance  is  necessary, 
although  not  absolutely  so,  and  hence  the  practice  of  M.  has 
generally  been  confided  to  women.  From  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  we  learn  that  this  was  the  custom  among  the  Eg)'p- 
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tians  and  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  so 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Among  all  nations, 
and  in  all  times,  until  very  recently,  women  alone  practised  M. 
But  while  ordinary  or  natural  cases  were  conducted  by  women, 
we  learn  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  were  not  igno- 
rant of  M. ,  for  Hippocrates  refers  to  the  necessity  of  turning  the 
child  in  certain  cases,  and  gives  directions  for  the  management 
of  the  placenta ;  and  Celsus  treats  of  the  mechanism  of  parturi- 
tion. Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  recommended  the  operation 
of  craniotomy  in  certain  cases.  Rhazes  advocated  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes  when  labour  was  impeded  on  account  of  their 
toughness,  and  Avicenna  described  an  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  the  modern  forceps  to  be  used  in  cases  of  prolonged 
labour.  It  would  appear  that  the  ancient  physicians  and  surgeons 
did  not  attend  ordinary  cases  of  parturition,  but  only  such  as 
required  operative  interference.  At  about  the  commencement  of 
the  i6th  c.  the  practice  of  M.  appears  to  have  become  more  gene- 
rally recognised  as  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  practice,  and  a 
work  on  the  subject  was  published  by  Eucharius  Rhodion,  which 
was  translated  from  the  German  into  Latin,  French,  and  English, 
and  was  the  first  book  published  on  the  subject  in  England.  In 
1573,  Ambrose  Pare,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  published  a  work 
on  the  subject,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c,  the  sage- 
femme  of  Marie  de'  Medicis  published  a  collection  of  observa- 
tions on  M.  The  greatest  advance  in  the  art  of  M.  was  made 
by  the  English  obstetrician  Chamberlen,  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  17  th  c,  by  the  discovery  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
forceps  and  the  vectis.  The  form  of  the  instrument  used  and  its 
mode  of  application  were  not  made  public,  and  the  exact  nature 
of  these  instruments  was  not  known  till  1815,  when  a  collection 
of  obstetric  instruments,  including  a  double-bladed  forceps  and 
a  vectis,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  London  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Society,  was  discovered  in  a  concealed  space  in  a  house 
occupied  about  a  century  before  by  Dr.  Peter  Chamberlen.  In 
1668,  Mauriceau  wrote  a  treatise  on  M.,  which  was  long  a  stan- 
dard work,  and  which  was  translated  into  English,  in  1672,  by 
Hugh  Chamberlen,  and  at  about  this  time  medical  men  began 
to  engage  generally  in  the  practice  of  M.  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  During  the  17th  c.  midwives,  in  certain  parts 
of  Germany,  used  ergot  of  rye  to  accelerate  parturition,  but  it 
was  not  till  late  in  the  1 8th  c.  that  the  drug  came  into  general 
use  in  M.  practice.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th  c,  Chapman 
taught  M.  in  London,  and  was  probably  the  first  lecturer  on  the 
subject ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century  a  small  hospital  was 
opened  by  Sir  Richard  Manningham  for  the  reception  of  partu- 
rient women  ;  but,  although  several  distinguished  men  practised 
obstetrics,  as  Smeliie,  Hunter,  Dennian,  and  Bland  in  this 
country,  and  Astruc  and  Baudelocque  in  France,  the  practice 
of  M.  was  generally  regarded  as  the  lowest  branch  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  During  the  present  century  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  M.,  and  there  are  professors 
of,  or  lecturers  on  M.  in  all  the  medical  schools  ;  and  attendance 
on  a  course  of  lectures,  and  an  examination  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  M.  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  medical  qualifi- 
cation. There  were  formerly  bye-laws  which  precluded  practi- 
tioners in  M.  from  the  Fellowship  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  but  these  have  been  repealed.  Special  provisions 
are  also  made  for  the  education  of  midwives,  and  comparatively 
well-educated  nurses  are  granted  diplomas  certifying  that  they 
have  regularly  attended  lectures  on  M.,  and  have  gained  prac- 
tical instruction  under  qualified  teachers.  The  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1876,  removing  the  disabilities  as  to  sex  for  obtaining  a 
medical  qualification,  will  probably  induce  many  females  to 
study  for  the  medical  profession  and  devote  their  attention  to 
obstetrics. 

Midwifery. — M.,  as  a  branch  of  medical  science  includes,  the 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  female  organs  of  generation,  the  pro- 
cess of  conception,  the  signs,  symptoms,  and  duration  of  preg- 
nancy, parturition  in  all  its  varieties,  malformations  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  puerperal  state.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  labour  are  natural,  unnatural  labour  may  arise 
from  malformation  or  disease  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  or  from 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  child,  rendering  manual  or  instru- 
mental aid  advantageous,  or,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  necessary 
to  render  delivery  at  all  possible.  In  prolonged  cases  of  labour, 
depending  on  atony  of  the  uterus,  or  on  obstructions  in  the  soft 
parts,  delivery  by  the  forceps  may  be  necessary  without  imperil- 
ling the  life  of  either  the  mother  or  child  ;  but  the  mechanical  ob- 


struction may  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  operation  of  craniotomy 
necessary,  in  which  case  the  child  is  necessarily  destroyed ;  or 
the  Caesarean  section,  whereby  the  life  of  the  mother  is  in  danger. 
In  certain  cases  also,  when  the  presentation  is  unnatural,  manual 
interference  is  necessary,  and  if  haemorrhage  be  present  instru- 
mental delivery  is  also  essential.  Skilled  supervision  is  also  fre- 
quently necessary  in  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  and  for  the 
arrestment  of  post-partum  haemorrhage.  In  Oriental  countries 
and  among  savage  and  uncivilised  tribes  there  must  be  great 
loss  of  maternal  and  infantile  life  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
skilled  supervision  during  parturition  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
labour  appears  to  be  accomplished  with  less  difficulty  and  with 
fewer  complications  among  savage  and  semi-civilised  tribes  than 
among  the  highly  civilised.  See  Leishman's  System  of  Mid- 
wifery (Lond.  1876),  and  Playfair's  Treatise  on  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Alidivifery  (Lond.  1S76). 

Mignet,  Fraii9ois  Auguste  Marie,  a  French  historian, 
was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  May  8th,  1 796,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  company  with  Thiers,  both  being  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  same  time.  In  1822  he  published  De  la  Feodalite 
des  Institutions  de  Saint  Louis  et  de  la  Ligislation  de  ce  Prince. 
At  Paris,  besides  contributing  to  the  Courrier  Franfais,  he  began 
a  course  of  lectures,  and  in  1824  published  the  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  Fran^aise  (loth  ed.  1868),  a  work  which  is  especially 
distinguished  for  the  value  of  its  political  reflections.  For  the 
share  he  took  in  the  journalistic  protest  against  the  decrees  of 
July  1830,  the  new  government  rewarded  him  by  the  Direc- 
torship of  the  Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1837,  and  upon  the  death  of  Comte, 
perpetual  secretary  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  was  removed 
from  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lamartine  in  1848,  and  since  then 
his  life  has  been  one  of  quiet  devotion  to  historical  pursuits. 
Besides  discours,  iloges,  and  rnhnoires  relating  peculiarly  to 
France,  M.  published  Vie  de  Fratiklin  (1848),  Histoire  de  Marie 
Stuart  [I'i'-,!  ;  3ded.  1865)  ;  Charles  Quint  {\%';^^  ;  3d  ed.  1858), 
&c.  His  style  is  wanting  in  the  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  the 
best  writers  ;  in  narration  he  has  not  the  rapid  brilliance  of 
several  contemporaries,  but  he  is  unexcelled  in  the  philosophical 
summation  of  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  historical  events. 

Mignonette',  a  diminutive  of  niignon,  'darling,'  is  the  name 
given  by  the  French  to  several  favourite  plants.  In  England 
(where  the  name  has  been  in  use  more  than  100  years)  it  is 
limited  to  the  sweet-scented  Reseda  odorata,  one  of  the  best- 
known  garden  annuals,  a  native  of  the  N.  African  coast  coun- 
tries. If  protected  in  winter,  and  properly  trained,  the  plant  may 
be  made  to  last  several  years,  forming  the  tree-M.  of  gardeners. 
In  early  Roman  times  it  held  a  high  position  as  a  charm  for 
healing  wounds.  The  genus  Reseda  numbers  about  thirty  species, 
of  which  two  are  natives  of  Britain. 

Migra'tion  of  Animals,  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that 
peculiar  feature  of  animal  life,  according  to  which  certain 
animals  are  seen  to  pass  with  greater  or  less  exactitude  and 
regularity  from  one  region  or  country  to  another,  in  conformity 
with  the  alternation  of  the  seasons.  The  manner  and  details  of 
this  migration  present  some  very  inexplicable  features.  Some 
animals  {e.g.,  swallows)  pass  from  region  to  region  in  vast 
flocks  :  others  singly  and  in  a  quiet,  inconspicuous  manner. 
Skylarks,  according  to  Mr.  St.  John,  arrive  at  first  '  in  a  con- 
stant and  straggling  stream'  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  but 
later  on,  fly  over  in  immense  flocks.  The  male  birds  also 
usually  arrive  in  the  south,  it  may  be  days,  or  even  weeks,  before 
the  females  ;  whilst  both  sexes  leave  together  on  their  southward 
journey.  The  question  of  the  manner  in  which  birds  are  enabled 
to  find  their  way  back  to  their  own  land,  or  indeed  to  travel  un- 
erringly between  their  temporary  and  permanent  homes,  is  of 
an  almost  insoluble  kind.  Tegetmeier,  says  that  the  '  homing  ' 
faculty  of  the  carrier  pigeon  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  land- 
marks— that  is,  on  the  sense  of  sight  and  on  the  '  instinct '  of 
memory.  But  sight  alone  cannot  aid  birds  while  guiding  their 
flight  over,  it  may  be,  miles  of  sea,  or  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
a  continent.  Then  again,  the  exact  return  of  birds  to  their  old 
haunts,  is  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  phases  of  M.  A 
pair  of  stone  curlews  have  been  seen  to  return  year  by  year  to 
a  particular  nest,  notwithstanding  the  changed  character  of  the 
surroundings — a  former  rabbit-warren  in  which  the  nest  was 
placed  having  been  converted  into  a  plantation.  Not  less  curious 
is  the  exactitude  in  point  of  time  which  marks  the  ^T.  of  many 
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birds.  Many  sea-birds  {e.g.,  puffins)  return  to  their  haunts  exact 
to  a  given  day ;  and  swifts  disappear  at  a  given  time  with  the 
utmost  regularity. 

The  causes  of  M.,  hovi^ever,  present  points  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  intricate  character.  It  would  appear  that  the  most  feasible 
explanation  that  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  M.  of  A.  depends 
on  the  recognition  of  inherited  habits,  together  with  the  presence 
of  physical  or  climatic  change  and  geological  alteration. 

Mig'uel,  Dom  Maria  Evarist,  ruler  of  Portugal  from 
1828  to  1834,  third  son  of  King  Joao  VI.  and  Carlota  Joachima 
of  Spain,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  26th  October  1802,  and  in  1808 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Brazil,  where  his  education  was 
neglected.  He  returned  in  1821  to  Portugal,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  his  ambitious  mother,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  absolutist  party,  and  in  1824  caused  Marquis  Louie  to  be 
assassinated,  the  king  at  the  same  time  being  made  prisoner  in 
his  palace.  But,  by  the  help  of  the  French  ambassador,  Hyde- 
de-Neuville,  the  latter  defeated  the  plot  of  M.,  who,  with  his 
mother,  was  forced  to  flee  to  Vienna.  After  the  death  of 
Joao  VI.,  Dom^Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  made  over  (2d  May 
1826)  his  right  to  the  throne  to  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  providing  also  M.  should  be  made  regent,  and  after- 
wards become  her  husband.  M.,  however,  on  his  return 
seized  absolute  power,  dissolved  (13th  March  1828)  the 
Constitutional  Cortes,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
legitimate  king  on  the  25th  of  June.  He  now  gave  himself  up 
to  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  excess.  In  1831  he  had  war 
with  France,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  French  fleet  for  his 
violence  to  French  subjects,  and  soon  after  Dom  Pedro  returned 
to  claim  his  daughter's  rights.  After  three  years'  struggle  he 
overcame  M.,  who  was  exiled  on  the  29th  May  1834.  He  went 
to  Genoa,  thence  (1834)  to  Rome,  married  (1851)  the  Princess 
Adelheid  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim  (born  1 831),  removed  to 
Bavaria,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Bronnbach,  near  Wertheim  in 
Baden,  15th  November  1866.  He  left  six  daughters,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Maria,  married  (1871)  Alfonso,  brother  of  the  Spanish 
pretender,  Don  Carlos,  and  one  son,  M.  (born  1853),  who  in 
1874  announced  himself  as  a  claimant  for  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

Mika'nia,  a  large  genus  of  Composites  nearly  limited  to  tro- 
pical America,  where  several  species  are  in  repute  as  a  cure  for 
snake-bites,  and  the  native  name  of  '  Guaco '  has  been  botani- 
cally  adopted  for  that  considered  most  effective,  namely,  M. 
Guaco  ;  but  this  valuable  property  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
authenticated  by  scientific  experiment.  Over  a  hundred  species 
have  been  described. 

Miklo'sich,  Franz  von,  the  greatest  living  Slavonic  scholar, 
born  at  Luttenberg,  in  Styria,  November  20,  1813,  was  educated 
at  Warasdin,  Marburg,  and  Gratz,  became  in  1848  member  of  the 
Austrian  Diet,  and  in  1849  Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages  at 
Vienna.  M.  has  greatly  benefited  philology  by  a  series  of  writings 
on  the  Old  Church  Slavonic,  chief  of  which  are  Radices  (Leips. 
1845)  and  Lexicon  Lingua  Palceoslovenica  (Vienna,  1850),  and 
Vergleichende  Grammatikder  Slawischen  Spracheji  (1852-74).  He 
has  edited  the  texts.  Vita  Sanctorum  (Vienna,  1841),  Vita  Sancti 
dementis  {ib.  1 850),  Codex  Suprasliensis  {ib.  1 851),  Apostolus 
monasterii  Shishalovacensis  (ib.  1853),  Sancti  jfokanms  Homilia 
in  Ramos  Palmarum  (ib.  1 854),  Motiutnenta  Serbica  {ib.  1 858), 
and  Acta  et  Diplomata  Gmca  liledii  Aivi  (1860-64).  He  has  also 
written  the  important  monographs,  Formenlehre  (Vienna,  1850), 
and  Lautlehre  der  Altslowenische  Sprache  (ib.  1850),  [Leber  die 
Sprache  der  dltesten  Rtisskhen  Chronisten  (ib.  1 85  5),  Dte  Spraclie 
der  Bulgaren  in  Siebenbiirgen  (ib.  1856),  Die  Bildung  der  Slaw- 
ischen Fersonnainen  (ib.  i860).  Die  Slawische  Elemente  in  Ru- 
munischen  (ib.  1861),  Die  Bildung  der  Ortsnamen  aus  Per- 
sonnamejt  in  Slawischen  (ib.  1865)  ;  and  formed  valuable  col- 
lections in  his  Slawische  Bibliothek  (2  vols.,  ib.  1 85 1  and  1858), 
and  Chrestomathia  Palceoslovenica  {ib.  1854  and  l86l).  M.  has 
of  late  years  mainly  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Gipsy  dialects,  the  results  of  his  researches  being  embodied  in 
Die  Mundarteti  und  die  Wanderungen  der  Zigeuner  Europas 
(Vienna,  1873-77). 

Milan  (Ital.  Milano,  Ger.  Mailand),  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  cities  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  modern  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  71  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Genoa  by  rail.  Surnamed  '  the  grand,'  it  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop,  and  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  occupying 
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a  singularly  advantageous  position  on  the  small  but  navigable 
river  Olona.  The  town,  following  the  line  of  its  walls,  ramparts, 
and  canals,  is  about  7  miles  in  cucumference.  It  is  entered  by 
some  12  gates,  beyond  which  suburbs  (borghi)  have  recently  sprung 
up,  taking  their  names  from  the  gates.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
Porta  Venezia,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Venezia,  a  handsome 
new  prolongation  of  the  principal  street  of  M.,  the  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emnianuele.  The  great  commercial  centre  of  M.  is  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  formerly  the  heart  of  a  net-work  of  wretched 
lanes,  now  entered  by  wide  handsome  streets  and  enclosed  by  a 
new  pile  of  fine  buildings,  and  by  the  Duo?no  of  M.,  next  to 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  the  grandest  and  largest  in  Italy.  It  is 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  in  Gothic  style,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  220  feet  high,  and  by  a  tower  of  360  feet, 
and  is  ornamented  externally  by  18  turrets,  by  2000  marble 
statues,  and  by  much  exquisite  carving.  The  interior  is  159 
yards  long  by  61  broad,  and  the  nave,  155  feet  high,  is  supported 
by  52  columns.  Founded  in  1386  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
it  was  in  part  finished  by  1500,  but  the  great  tower  was  added 
by  Napoleon  in  1805,  and  extensions  and  repairs  have  been 
going  on  ever  since.  One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  M.  is 
that  founded  by  St.  Ambrose  in  387,  and  dating  in  its  present 
Romanesque  form  from  the  12th  c.  It  is  rich  in  old  tombs 
and  frescoes,  and  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  Lom- 
bard kings  and  German  emperors  were  crowned  with  the  iron 
crown  that  has  been  preserved,  since  the  time  of  Barbarossa, 
at  Monza.  Other  notable  churches  are  the  Gothk  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie  of  the  Sth  c,  containing  Leonardo's  '  Last  Supper  ; ' 
S.  Lorenzo,  the  oldest  in  M.,  founded  in  the  4th  c,  and  enriched 
with  mosaics  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries ;  S.  Eustorgio,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1278,  and  contained  the  'bones  of  the  magi'  prior  to 
1 1 62;  and  S.  Alessandro  (1602),  the  most  splendidly  decorated 
church  in  M.  The  famous  Brera  or  Palazzo  delle  Scienze  ed 
Arti,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college,  comprises  a  very  valuable  picture 
gallery  of  800  works,  the  library  of  the  Academy,  founded  in 
1 170,  and  containing  200,000  vols.,  a  collection  of  50,000  coins, 
an  archaeological  museum,  and  the  observatory.  M.  is  singularly 
affluent  in  art  and  literary  treasures.  The  Biblioteca  Ambro- 
siana,  founded  by  Cardinal  Borromeo  in  1609,  now  contains 
140,000  printed  vols.,  and  20,000  MSS.  and  palimpsests.  The 
Pinacoteca  counts  among  its  priceless  works  many  rare  specimens 
of  Raphael,  Leonardo,  Titian,  &c.  Besides  other  public  col- 
lections, M.  can  boast  of  26  private  picture  galleries,  while  it  has 
also  15  museums  of  natural  history,  and  14  of  medals  and 
antiquities.  Perhaps  the  principal  modern  secular  building  is 
the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  largest  and  finest  arcade  in 
Europe,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  180  feet  high,  lighted  in  the 
evening  by  2000  gas-jets,  and  erected  (1865-67)  at  a  cost  of 
;f  320,000.  Foremost  among  its  many  splendid  charities,  is  the 
Ospedale  Maggiore,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  world, 
founded  in  1457,  and  relieving  yearly  some  20,000  patients.  M. 
holds  a  high  rank  as  an  educational  centre,  having  celebrated 
schools  of  medicine,  of  music,  of  military  science,  in  addition  to  its 
gymnasia  and  its  many  normal,  technical,  and  conventual  schools. 
Of  the  numerous  places  of  amusement  in  the  so-called  '  Little 
Paris,'  the  chief  is  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  (1778),  after  San  Carlo 
at  Naples  the  largest  in  Italy,  holding  3000  persons.  The  old  and 
new  public  gardens  afford  delightful  promenades,  and  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  city  extends  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  with  an  area  of  783  by  748 
yards.  The  fine  new  Cimitero  Monumentale,  outside  the  Porta 
Garibaldi,  has  an  area  of  500  acres,  and  cost  the  city,  exclusive 
of  the  price  of  the  ground,  1,000,000  francs.  A  Tempio  di 
Cremazione,  for  the  burning  of  dead  bodies,  was  added  to  it  in 
1876.  The  manufactures  of  M.  are  silks,  woollens,  ribbons, 
porcelain,  cutleiy,  &c.,  &c.  Pop.,  with  the  district  of  Corpi  Santi 
(1874)  199,009.  M.,  the  ancient  Mcdiolanum  ('middle  marsh 
land'),  was  the  largest  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  when  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  222  b.  C.  Cicero  and  Marcus  Brutus  were  among  its 
governors,  and  for  wealth  and  influence  it  almost  rivalled  Rome  in 
the  3d  c.  Maximian,  in  the  4th  c,  made  it  the  imperial  residence. 
It  was  early  Christianised,  but  was  sacked  by  the  Huns  in  452, 
and  by  the  Goths  in  539.  Its  struggles  against  the  empire  were 
ended  by  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  who  totally  destroyed  it  in 
1 162.  Subsequently  it  was  governed  by  the  Visconti  (q.  v.), 
and  by  the  Sforza  (q.  v.),  and  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
latter  (1447-1535)  it  rose,  by  its  patronage  of  art,  to  the  zenith 
of  its  fame.  It  was  the  residence  of  Braniante,  of  Leonardo  r'a 
Vinci,  and  of  his  many  illustrious  disciples.     After  several 
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political  viscissitudes,  M.  eventually  fell  to  Austria  in  1714.  In 
1796,  Napoleon  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  finally  of  the  'kingdom  of  Italy.'  It  was  restored  to 
Austria  in  1815,  but  after  the  Franco-Austrian  War  of  1859,  it 
was  annexed  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  and  once 
more  became  Italian. 

Milan'  IV.  Obren'ovitch,  Prince  of  Servia,  born  at  Jassy, 
22d  August  1854,  is  the  grand-nephew  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch 
(q.  v.),  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  father,  only  son  of 
Prince  Ephraim,  was  married  to  a  Moldavian  lady.  Adopted 
by  the  childless  Michael  III.,  the  young  M.  was  sent  for  education 
to  Paris  in  1864,  but  was  recalled  by  the  Skuptchina  to  occupy 
the  throne  in  1868  on  the  assassination  of  Michael.  M.  was 
crowned  at  Belgrade  on  attaining  his  majority  in  1872,  and 
married  Natalie  Keschko  in  1875.  In  June  of  the  latter  year 
Servia  joined  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  the  revolt  against  the 
Porte,  but  in  a  brief  campaign  the  Servians,  in  spite  of  the  help 
rendered  by  an  organised  force  of  Russian  volunteers,  were 
repeatedly  beaten  by  the  Turkish  troops,  till  finally  the  storming 
of  Alexinatz,  on  the  1st  September,  opened  the  way  to  Belgrade, 
and  thus  placing  Servia  at  the  mercy  of  her  opponent,  compelled 
M.  to  sue  for  peace.  The  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace 
directly  involved  the  interference  of  Russia,  and  led  eventually 
to  the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  At  present  (October  1877) 
great  efforts  are  being  made  by  Russia  to  induce  Servia  to  join 
the  Slavic  crusade  against  the  Ottoman. 

Milaz'zo,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Messina,  stands  on  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Capo  de  M. ,  20J 
miles  W.  of  Messina.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  admit- 
ting ships  of  war,  and  a  castle,  erected  by  Karl  V.,  and  restored 
in  the  1 7th  c,  now  converted  into  a  prison.  There  are  valuable 
tunny  fisheries,  and  an  export  trade  in  oil,  wine,  linseed,  dried 
fruits,  &c.  Pop.  (1874)  12,060.  M.  (the  Alyla  of  Strabo)  was 
founded  by  the  Zanclasans  prior  to  648  B.C.,  surrendered  to  the 
Athenians  under  Laches  (427  B.C.),  and  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Sicily  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  fcederaia  colonia. 
The  Consul  Duilius  gained  the  first  Roman  naval  victory  in  the 
Bay  of  M.  (260  B.  c. ) ;  and  here  Garibaldi  with  2500  men  defeated 
7000  Neapolitans  under  General  Bosco,  July  20,  i85o. 

Mil'dew  (Ger.  mehlthau,  '  meal-  or  flour-dew ')  is  a  name 
descriptive  of  the  powdery  appearance  upon  the  leaves  and  the 
stems  of  plants  from  the  growth  over  their  surface  of  certain 
minute  fungi;  but  at  the  present  day  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  the  dark  mildew  of  the  wheat,  or  even  to  cases  in  which 
no  parasitic  fungus  is  present.  In  the  hop  M.,  the  rose  M., 
the  M.  of  peaches  and  of  grapes,  the  white  mealy  coating 
represents  the  young  state  of  the  fungus,  the  perfect  form  being 
some  Erysiphe  or  closely  allied  genus,  and  it  may  be  conquered 
by  dustings  with  sublimed  sulphur.  The  wheat  M.,  arising  from 
a  species  of  Puccinia,  is  at  present  without  any  known  remedy. 
The  dark  spots  found  on  linen  after  being  folded  up  for  a  time 
in  a  damp  place  are  attributable  to  M.,  which  however  may  ori- 
ginate from  impure  starch  used  in  the  dressing  of  the  goods. 

Mile  (Lat.  milk  passzmm,  '  a  thousand  paces '),  the  standard 
itinerary  measure  used  in  most  European  countries.  The  Eng- 
lish statute  mile  was  defined  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  as  equal  to  8  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  16J  feet  each; 
and  is,  therefore,  5280  feet,  or  1 760  yards.  The  Roman  pace  was 
5  feet,  and  the  foot  was  1 1  •62  English  inches ;  so  that  the  ancient 
Roman  mile  was  1614  English  yards.  The  value  of  the  mile 
varies  much  in  different  countries,  owing  probably  to  the  early 
confusion  of  the  Roman  measure  with  the  Celtic  league.  In 
France  the  old  league  has  been  abolished,  and  has  given  place 
to  the  kilometre  (see  Metric  System).  Taking  the  English 
statute  mile  as  unity,  the  values  of  the  most  important  European 
miles  are  as  follows  : — Modem  Roman  mile,  "925  ;  Tuscan  mile, 
I '027  ;  Spanish  league,  4"ISI  ;  Portugal  mile,  i'278  ;  German 
mile,  4"6o4;  Danish  mile,  4'68i  ;  Swedish  mile,  6"648;  Swiss 
league,  2'983.  In  Portugal,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
metric  system  has  been  established  by  law,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  same  by  other  countries  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Mile'tus,  once  the  greatest  of  the  thirteen  cities  of  the  Ionian 
League,  stood  on  the  peninsula  of  Grion,  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  Latmicus  Sinus,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Ephesus. 
Its  site  has  now  receded  10  miles  from  the  coast.  According  to 
tradition,  M.  was  originally  a  Carian  town,  and  was  captured  by 
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the  lonians  {circa  1043  B.C.),  under  whom  it  speedily  attained  a 
high  commercial  prosperity,  being  famed  for  its  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  planted  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
Hellespont,  and  JEgtzn.  It  became  tributary  to  Croesus,  was 
sacked  by  Darius  (494),  and  remained  subject  to  Persia  till  the 
battle  of  Mycale  {479),  when  it  joined  the  Athenian  Confede- 
racy. It  was  stormed  by  Alexander  the  Great  (334),  sided  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  (60  A.D.), 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  See  Leake's  Asia  Minor, 
P-  239. 

Mil'ford,  a  seaport  of  S.  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  famous  haven  of  the  same  name, 
7  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Haverfordwest,  and  6  W.  by  N.  of  Pem- 
broke, with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  has  extensive  and 
recently-constructed  harbour  works,  a  considerable  coasting-trade, 
chiefly  in  coal,  and  a  productive  oyster  fishery.  M.  Haven,  one 
of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  is  17  miles  long  and  2 
broad,  is  about  19  fathoms  deep,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  circle  of 
low  hills.  Prior  to  1814  M.  was  the  seat  of  a  royal  dockyard 
and  arsenal,  and  a  station  for  the  Irish  mail-packet.  Although  a 
thriving  port  from  the  earliest  times,  it  still  remains  imperfectly 
developed  in  regard  to  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  splendid  access  by  sea.  In  1875  there  entered 
the  port  1262  vessels  of  263,804  tons,  and  cleared  1 1 73  of 
228,030  tons.  Pop.  (1870)  2836.  The  village  of  New  M., 
3i  miles  to  the  E.,  has  taken  some  of  the  trade  from  the  older 
port,  and  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  Waterford, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  &c. 

Military  Fron'tier  (Ger.  Militdrgrenze),  a  long,  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  boundary  of  Austria  with  Turkey,  which 
gradually  received  a  military  organisation  for  the  resistance  of 
sudden  inroads  by  the  Turks,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and 
the  exclusion  of  contagious  disease.  A  number  of  families 
(' Grenzhauser ')  were  originally  privileged  to  occupy  a  certain 
area,  on  condition  of  rendering  military  service  when  required 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  danger  of  Turkish  invasion  had, 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  practically  ceased,  a  movement  was 
made  to  put  the  M.  F.  on  a  civil  instead  of  a  military  footing, 
but  the  attempt  cost  several  civil  envoys  and  commissaries  their 
lives,  and  the  military  organisation  not  only  remained  in  force, 
but  was  even  extended.  The  proceeds  from  the  lands  assigned 
to  a  family  are  divided  equally  among  its  members,  except  that 
the  '  Hausvater '  and  '  Hausmutter '  each  receive  a  double 
share.  Besides  this  estate,  or '  Stammgut,'  which  cannot  be  sold, 
the  family  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  allodial  property,  or  '  Ueber- 
land.'  The  different  'Grenzhauser'  are  classed  under  '  Grenz- 
communionen,'  from  which  are  formed  'Compagnien'  and 
'  Regimenter.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  twelve  towns  called 
'  Militar-communitaten '  undergo  lighter  service,  and  have  a 
more  restricted  right  to  hold  any  portion  of  the  M.  F.  In  1849 
the  M.  F.  was  declared  an  independent  crownland,  and  in  1850 
the  inhabitants  were  invested  with  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
which  they  had  previously  only  occupied,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  Transylvanian  portion  of  the  M.  F.  passed  under 
civil  government.  From  the  latter  year  till  1 87 1  the  M.  F.  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  governed  respectively  from  Agram 
and  Temesvar,  the  Croatian-Slavonian  and  the  Servian-Banatic, 
the  former  comprising  10  regiments  and  7  military  communities, 
the  latter  7  regiments,  I  battalion,  and  5  communities.  The 
whole  district,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  W.  boundary  of 
Transylvania,  had  an  area  of  2800  sq.  miles,  with  about 
1,200,000  inhabitants.  Since  1871  the  so-called  Warasdin 
Frontier,  consisting  of  two  regiments,  has  been  incorporated 
with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  it  formerly  separated,  and  the 
Servian-Banatic  Frontier  has  been  joined  to  Hungary.  Thus, 
of  the  former  M.  F.  there  remains  only  the  W.  part,  stretching 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  junction  of  the  Drina  and  Save,  with  an 
area  of  1320  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.,  almost  all  of  Slavonic  stock, 
numbering  (1869)  593,232,  of  whom  319,000  are  Catholics,  and 
266,000  belong  to  the  Greek  church. 

Military  Immu'nities.  A  soldier  in  the  regular  army  has 
certain  civil  privileges.  He  cannot  be  punished  for  leaving  any 
work  or  employer,  nor  can  he  be  summoned  or  arrested  for  a 
debt  under /'30.    See  Mutiny  Act. 

Military  Sec'retary,  a  confidential  officer  on  the  personal 
staff  of  a  general,  with  whose  correspondence  he  is  intrusted. 
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The  M.  S.  of  a  general  in  the  field  has  iS^-  a  year,  but 

that  at  the  Horse  Guards  receives  £7,ooo.  A  general  of  division 
may  have  an  assistant  M.  S.  Wfith  a  salary  of;^i73,  7s.  6d. 

TVTilitell'o,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  in  the  rich 
corn-land  of  the  Val  di  Catania,  17  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Caltagi- 
rone.    Pop.  (1874)  9875. 

TVrili't.in.  (from  Lat.  miles,  *  a  soldier '),  an  organisation 
apart  from  the  regular  army  of  a  country,  which  may  in 
certain  cases  be  called  out  for  military  purposes.  In  England 
a  force  of  this  kind  has  existed  from  a  very  early  period. 
Before  the  Norman  Conquest  every  five  hydes  of  land  were 
charged  with  the  equipment  of  one  man,  and  freemen  were, 
according  to  their  wealth,  obliged  to  provide  arms,  which 
could  not  be  sold  or  pledged,  and  required  to  be  annually 
exhibited.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  this  force,  called 
'  the  Fyrd,'  was  maintained  in  addition  to  the  feudal  army, 
supplied  by  the  barons  and  knights  in  exchange  for  the  land 
held  by  them.  The  scale  of  arms  assigned  to  each  class  was 
revised  in  1285,  but  the  regulation  as  to  keeping  of  arms  was  not 
abolished  till  1604,  when  James  I.  raised  his  'train  bands.'  No 
man  in  the  M.  was  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  his  county,  save  on 
great  national  emergencies.  The  command  was  vested  in  '  com- 
missioners of  array.'  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Parliament 
insisted  on  its  claim  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  king 
refusing  his  consent,  the  civil  war  took  place.  On  the  Restora- 
tion the  M.  was  reorganised,  the  supreme  command  being  vested 
in  the  king,  and  under  him  in  the  lord-lieutenant  of  each  county, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
A  bill  to  reconstruct  the  M.  was  passed  in  1757.  All  able- 
bodied  men  from  eighteea  to  thirty-five,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  ranks  and  trades,  were  liable  to  be  selected  by  ballot  for 
five  years'  service.  The  enforcing  of  the  ballot  produced  rioting, 
and  has  never  been  much  resorted  to,  the  numbers  having  been 
usually  adequately  supplied  by  voluntary  enlistment.  A  balloted 
man  had  to  serve  himself,  produce  a  substitute,  or  pay  a  fine. 
A  supplementary  force  of  M.  was  raised  in  1 796-1 799.  In  1797 
a  bill  ordered  the  formation  of  M.  in  Scotland.  From  181 7  to 
1852  the  ballot  was  wholly  suspended.  Under  Lord  Cardwell 
in  1872  the  control  of  the  M.  was  transferred  from  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants of  counties  to  the  war  office,  [and  a  certain  number  of  M. 
regiments  (usually  two)  were  under  the  new  army  organisation 
attached  to  each  brigade  of  infantry,  under  command  of  the 
colonel  of  the  military  district.  Barracks  were  erected  for  their 
monthly  training  at  the  district  depots.  In  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's 
Mobilisation  Scheme  of  1876,  the  place  where  each  regiment 
would  be  sent  in  case  of  invasion  was  assigned,  the  force  having 
been  liable  since  1859  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  M.  has  been  embodied  on  the  following  dates,  1 757-1 763, 
1778-83,  1792-1803,  1815,  1854,  and  1857.  It  has  always  been 
practically  the  feeder  of  the  army.  In  one  year  alone  (1799) 
25,000  men  volunteered  as  regulars.  The  battle  of  Talavera  was 
won  principally  by  drafted  militiamen.  Fifty  regiments  volun- 
teered for  foreign  service  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  ten 
of  these  were  sent  to  Mediterranean  stations.  Eighteen  regi- 
ments volunteered  in  the  same  way  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
A  M.  reserve,  not  to  exceed  in  number  one-fourth  of  the  M., 
was  created  by  Act  of  1867,  consisting  of  men  actually  serving 
in  the  M.,  who  receive  an  additional  bounty  of  £1,  and  in  time 
of  war  may  be  drafted  into  the  army.  Officers  of  the  M.  who 
have  had  two  years'  training  may  obtain  commands  in  the  regular 
army  on  passing  an  examination.  The  pay  of  the  M.  is  nearly 
the  same  per  day  as  that  of  the  infantry  of  the  line.  The  pay 
and  allowances  amounted  in  1875-76  to  ^685,300,  and  the  total 
charge  for  effective  and  non-effective  services  was  214,153. 
The  strength  of  artillery  and  infantry  was  133,952.  See  the 
History  of  our  Reserve  Forces  (Lond.  1870). 

Laws  affecting  the  M. — By  15  and  16  "Vict.  c.  50,  the  Acts 
relative  to  the  M.  in  England  are  consolidated  and  amended, 
and  a  M.  force  of  80,000  men  is  now  immediately  available, 
which  may  in  an  emergency  be  raised  to  120,000.  The  Act 
provides  for  voluntary  enlistment  for  five  years,  and  authorises 
a  bounty  not  exceeding  £(>  to  be  paid  to  each  person  enlisting. 
The  period  of  training  and  of  exercise  are  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
one  days  in  one  year,  unless  extended  by  order  in  council.  The 
quotas  for  each  county  are  fixed  by  order  in  council,  and  where 
the  quota  has  not  been  enrolled  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the 
Queen  in  council  may  order  the  deficiency  to  be  raised  by  ballot. 
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The  M,  may  now  be  called  out  during  war,  or  in  case  of  national 
danger.  By  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  105,  innkeepers  and  others  are 
made  liable  to  have  the  permanent  staff  of  the  M.,  when  disem- 
bodied, billeted  upon  them.  22  and  23  Vict.  c.  38,  regulates 
the  interchange  of  M.  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
periods  of  service.  The  M.  in  Scotland  is  now  regulated  by  the 
Act  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  106. 

Milk  (Old  Eng.  meolc,  Ger.  milch,  from  melken,  'to  handle;' 
allied  to  Lat.  mulgere  'to  milk,'  mulcere  'to  soften,' and  Gr. 
amelgein  '  to  squeeze ')  is  the  fluid  secretion  with  which  all  mam- 
malian animals  suckle  their  young.  It  is  an  opaque,  white  liquid 
with  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge,  and  seen  under  the  microscope  it 
consists  of  a  congeries  of  minute  globules  of  fat,  to  which  the  white 
colour  is  mainly  owing,  with  still  smaller  globules  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  all  floating  in  a  watery  fluid.  M.  being  the  only  food  sup- 
plied to  the  young  of  the  most  higiily  organised  creatures  is  found 
to  contain  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  perfect  dietary,  and  is 
therefore  regarded  as  a  typical  food.  The  fatty  globules  above 
mentioned,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  specific  gravity,  gradually 
rise  to  the  surface  when  M.  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  form  Cream 
(q.  v),  from  which  Butter  (q.  v.) — the  fat  of  M. — is  prepared. 
M.  contains  a  second  carbohydrate,  in  the  form  of  lactose  or 
milk-sugar,  which  gives  to  the  substance  the  sweetness  it  pos- 
sesses. By  fermentation  or  souring,  the  lactose  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  which  causes  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  M. — 
casein  (see  Cheese) — to  coagulate,  and  the  M.  therefore  thickens. 
In  the  process  of  making  cheese,  the  butter  and  casein  are  re- 
moved by  artificially  coagulating  the  M.,  and  the  fluid  yellow 
whey  which  remains  consists  of  water,  with  the  lactose  or  milk- 
sugar,  the  most  of  the  salts  which  are  present  in  M.,  and  some 
traces  of  fatty  and  nitrogenous  matter  unremoved.  M.  forms  an 
exceedingly  valuable  article  of  food  to  adults  as  well  as  infants 
throughout  the  entire  world,  and  as  the  source  of  butter  and  cheese 
it  is  the  basis  of  most  important  and  valuable  industries.  The  M, 
chiefly  employed  as  an  article  of  adult  food  is  that  of  the  cow, 
but  goat's  M.  is  also  frequently  used.  Sheep's  M.  is  consumed 
in  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  French 
Roquefort  cheese  ;  the  Laplanders  use  reindeer's  M.,  the  Tartars 
consume  the  M.  of  the  mare,  and  prepare  a  fermented  liquor 
called  Koumis  (q.  v.)  therefrom  ;  and  among  the  Arabs  camel's 
M.  is  used.  Human  M.  contains  less  fat  and  casein,  but  more 
sugar  than  that  of  the  cow.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
average  composition  of  the  principal  varieties  of  M. 


Water, 
Casein,  &c., 
Butter, 
Milk-sugar, 
Mineral  matter, 


Human. 

Cow. 

Ass. 

Mare. 

Goat. 

Sheep. 

Pig. 

89-0 

86-3 

887 

89-8 

86-4 

83-8 

84-8 

1-6 

41 

24 

21 

4-8 

5-8 

43 

2"3 

3  7 

15 

1-6 

4"2 

4-8 

5° 

69 

7'i 

6  X 

41 

4-8 

S'l 

0'2 

0-8 

03 

0-4 

05 

08 

08 

The  M.  of  cows  though  remarkably  constant  in  its  constitution 
on  the  whole,  varies  within  certain  narrow  limits,  according  to 
the  breed,  state  of  health,  food,  and  age  of  the  cow  yielding  it. 
Thus  some  breeds — the  Alderney  cattle,  for  example — yield  only 
a  small  quantity  of  M.  very  rich  in  fat,  while  other  breeds,  such 
as  the  long-horns,  give  more  M.,  and  that  proportionally  richer 
in  casein.  A  cow  yields  on  an  average  from  20  to  25  pints 
of  M.  per  day,  of  which  about  12  per  cent,  is  cream  ;  but  as 
much  as  40  per  cent,  of  cream  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the 
M.  of  an  Alderney  cow.  Skim  M.  consists  of  M.  deprived  of  a 
large  proportion  of  its  cream  by  skimming,  but  as  it  still  retains 
nearly  all  its  casein  and  other  constituents,  it  is  a  valuable  and 
nutritious  food.  Butter  M.  is  the  caseinous  portion  of  cream 
from  which  the  butter  has  been  separated  by  churning.  Con- 
densed M.,  now  in  extensive  use,  is  sweet  milk  partially  evapor- 
ated by  steam  heat,  and  thickened  with  sugar.  The  adulterations 
to  which  M.  are  subject  consist  almost  exclusively  in  the  fraudu- 
lent abstraction  of  cream,  and  in  adding  water  to  the  M. 

SCilk  Fever.  "When  the  milk  is  being  first  secreted  the 
mammary  glands  are  in  a  state  of  great  activity ;  but  occasion- 
ally this  excitement  is  excessive,  and  a  high  degree  of  fever 
accompanies  the  newly  established  action.  M.  F.  is  most  fre- 
quent after  a  first  birth,  and  is  ushered  in  by  shivering,  headache, 
hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  and  the  principal  features  of  pyrexia, 
together  with  pain,  tumefaction,  and  hardness  of  the  breasts. 
Sometimes  M.  F.  is  followed  by  inflammation  and  abscess  of 
the  mammary  glands.    The  best  prevention  of  M.  F.  is  the  early 
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application  of  the  infant  to  the  breast ;  and,  when  the  fever  has 
set  in,  it  is  best  subdued  by  emptying  the  breast,  and  by  (he 
administration  of  aperient  and  saline  medicines.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  upon  a  low  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  and  local 
inflammatory  symptoms  should  be  controlled  by  appropriate 
means. 

Milk  Vetch.   See  Astragalus. 
Iffilk  "Wort.    See  Polygala. 

Milky  Way  ( Via  Laetea),  also  known  as  the  Galaxy,  forms 
a  well-marked  zone  of  light  in  the  night  sky.  Though  very 
irregular  in  its  outlines,  it  can  be  traced  right  round  in  a  great 
circle,  inclined  to  the  celestial  equator  at  an  angle  of  about  63°, 
and  intersecting  it  in  the  constellations  Monoceros  and  Aquila. 
For  nearly  half  its  length  it  is  composed  of  two  branches  ;  while 
as  it  passes  through  the  southern  cross  it  becomes  very  narrow, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  intensely  luminous.  Its  true -nature 
was  indicated  by  Galileo  j  but  most  of  our  knowledge  we 
obtained  from  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Herschell — at  once 
the  pioneer  and  prince  of  star-gaugers.  By  means  of  his  mag- 
nificent telescopes,  he  completely  resolved  the  M.  W.  into  its 
component  stars.  Not  only  so,  he  speculated  upon  the  pro- 
bability that  the  M.  W.  formed  a  gigantic  cluster  of  stars, 
of  which  our  sun  was  one.  The  section  of  this  cluster,  by 
a  plane  drawn  through  the  sun  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  M.  W. ,  would  have  a  shape  something  like  the  letter  Y  with 
the  sun  about  the  point  of  bifurcation.  This  hypothesis  explains  all 
the  leading  phenomena — such  as  the  two  branches,  and  the  com- 
parative absence  of  stars  on  other  parts  of  the  heavens.  Struve's 
researches  led  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  M.  W.  were  viewed 
from  a  far  distance  in  the  line  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to 
its  plane,  it  would  no  doubt  present  an  appearance  like  some  of 
our  irresolvable  nebulas.  These  nebulae  may  then  be  great 
clusters  of  stars  similar  to  our  M.  W.,  but  at  such  an  incon- 
ceivably great  distance,  that  as  a  rule  they  are  only  visible  as 
faint  hazy  luminosities  with  the  strongest  telescopic  power  at  our 
disposal.    See  Nebula. 

Mill  (Old  Eng.  miln,  Ger.  miihle,  allied  to  Gr.  myle  and 
Lat.  mSla,  'a  mill,'  from  molere,  '  to  grind'),  a  term  applied  to 
a  machine  for  grinding  or  pulverising  any  substance  by  means  of 
two  indented  or  grooved  surfaces,  between  which  the  substance  is 
placed.  The  earliest  kind  of  M.  was  that  used  for  comminut- 
ing corn,  and  in  its  original  form  it  resembled  a  rude  kind  of 
mortar.  A  corn-mill  of  this  sort  is  still  found  in  use  among 
African  and  other  degraded  tribes.  In  process  of  time  mill- 
stones in  the  form  of  two  circular  stones,  placed  one  on  the 
other,  were  substituted.  The  upper  stone  rotates  on  a  pivot  on 
the  under  or  nether  stone,  which  is  fixed ;  the  adjacent  faces 
are  grooved  radially  with  furrows,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
stone  there  is  an  aperture  for  the  introduction  of  the  grain, 
which  is  thrown  off  as  flour  at  the  edges.  For  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  grain  between  the  stones,  the  grinding  surface 
of  the  upper  one  is  made  slightly  concave  around  the  central 
aperture.  The  upper  stone  was  originally  moved  by  hand,  and 
afterwards  by  cattle ;  water-power  was  employed  by  the  Romans, 
while  in  modern  flour-mills  steam  is  used.  Millstones  are  com- 
posed of  hard  silicious  vesicular  rock,  obtained  in  unrivalled 
quality  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  in  France,  and  are  formed 
of  segments  (Fr.  moulage),  cemented  and  bound  round  the 
circumference  with  iron  bands.  The  common  diameter  of  a 
millstone  is  4  feet,  and  the  thickness  12  inches,  part  of  which 
consists  of  concrete  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  burrstone  chips, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  necessary  weight  is  secured  and 
expense  saved.  The  sharp  edges  which  crush  the  com  are 
soon  worn  smooth,  and  the  stones  therefore  require  frequent  re- 
dressing. Under  the  head  Disintegrator  a  most  useful  and 
effective  form  of  M.  is  described.  Disintegrating  flour-mills  on 
the  same  principle,  but  with  more  cages,  usually  eleven,  of  steel 
bars,  are  extensively  employed.  Three  or  four  pairs  of  ordinary 
millstones  arei  used  to  grind  the  semolina  produced  in  one  of 
these  disintegrating  flour-mills,  which,  however,  perform  as 
much  work  as  twenty-seven  pairs  of  millstones  would  do  ;  the 
saving  of  space  thereby  effected  is  therefore  very  great. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  M.  with  a  crushing  and  grind- 
ing action  used  in  industrial  pursuits — as,  for  example,  paint- 
mills,  mortar-milk,  ore-mills,  &c.  A  revolving  iron  pan  or 
trough,  with  two  heavy  vertical  rollers  at  the  extremities  of  an 


axle  placed  in  it,  is  found  very  effective  for  grinding  the  ingre- 
dients of  mortar.  For  working  clay,  a  machine  called  a  pug-mill 
is  employed.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  central  shaft  fitted 
with  knives  which  thoroughly  incorporate  the  clay  in  its  passage 
through  the  machine.  Various  other  kinds  of  machinery  are 
denominated  mills,  and  the  term  M.  is  also  generally  applied  to 
places  where  raw  materials  are  brought  into  a  condition  for  use. 
Thus,  there  are  saw-mills,  powder-mills,  oil-mills,  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  wind-mills,  water-mills,  &c. 
Millwork  is  the  name  given  to  the  combination  of  machinery  for 
the  transmission  of  power  in  a  manufacturing  mill  or  factory. 
For  practical  details,  see  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Mills  and  Millwork 
(2  parts,  Lond.  1861-65);  R.  Buchanan,  On  Millwork  and  other 
Machinery  (^-y  Tredgold  and  Rennie,  1841-42);  T.  Box,  Prac^ 
tical  Treatise  on  Mill-gearing  (1869). 

Law  Regarding  Mills. — A  proprietor  of  an  upper  portion  of  a 
stream  which  drives  a  M.  is  not  entitled  to  alter  its  course  or 
to  diminish  its  volume  to  the  injury  of  the  M.  Under  24  and 
35  Vic.  c.  97,  to  destroy  the  dam  of  any  millpond  subjects  the 
offender  to  penal  servitude  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Mill,  James,  was  bom  at  Northwater  Bridge,  near  Montrose, 
in  Forfarshire,  6th  April  1773,  educated  at  the  parish  school 
and  at  Montrose  Academy  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  then  sent 
by  the  help  of  the  family  of  Stuart  of  Fettercairn  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Playfair  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  complete  course  of 
Divinity.  In  1798  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  but  his  preaching 
is  said  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  have  been  very  bad.  During 
this  time  M.  acted  as  tutor  to  Miss  Stuart,  afterwards  the  mother 
of  James  David  Forbes,  the  naturalist,  and  in  the  family  of 
Bumet  of  Elick  (Aberdeen).  Beaten  by  Sir  David  Brewster's 
brother  in  a  candidature  for  the  parish  of  Craig,  M.  went  to 
London  in  1802,  and  began  work  for  John  Gifford  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review,  and  for  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  He 
also  became  editor  of  the  Literary  Journal  and  of  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle  newspaper.  In  1805  he  married  Harriet 
Burrow,  whose  mother  kept  a  private  lunatic  asylum  at 
Hoxton.  By  her  he  had  nine  children  (the  eldest  John  Stuart), 
of  whom  four  daughters  survive.  The  next  10  years  were  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  History  of  British  India  in  6  vols.  The 
history,  which  still  remains  the  best  work  of  the  kind  both  in 
accuracy,  clearness,  and  adherence  to  sound  principle,  obtained 
for  him  the  post  of  Assistant  Examiner  of  India  Correspondence 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  he  held  till  1832.  Before 
his  appointment  he  had  contributed  to  the  supplement  of  the 
5th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  his  classical  articles 
on  Government,  Education,  Colonies,  Prison  Discipline,  Juris- 
prudence, Law  of  Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  which  are  also 
published  separately.  To  1822  belongs  his  Elements  of  Political 
Economy,  a  work  much  more  accurate  than  Malthus  and  more 
popular  in  style  than  Ricardo.  To  1829  belongs  his  Analysis  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  in  absolute  clear- 
ness of  statement  resembles  Hobbes  or  Condillac,  but  which 
avoids  the  greater  fallacies  of  the  extreme  sensational  school. 
The  careful  posthumous  edition  of  this  in  1869  by  his  son. 
Prof.  Bain,  and  Dr.  Findlater  is  probably  the  best  Manual  of 
Psychology  (from  the  mental  side)  in  English.  It  proceeds 
entirely  on  the  principles  of  association  as  affecting  the  individual, 
and  does  not  allow  for  the  inherited  experiences  of  the  race.  M. 
supported  the  Ballot  and  other  reforms  in  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Westviinster  Review.  At  the  house  of  Bentham,  to  whom 
M.  owed  much  help,  he  formed  the  school  of  Philosophical 
Radicals  (Grole,  Roebuck,  Buller,  John  Stuart  Mill,  &c.), 
who  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  important  legislation 
of  this  country  for  the  last  forty  years.  His  latest  work. 
Fragment  on  Mackintosh  (1835),  is  a  criticism  almost  amusing 
in  its  grim  energy  of  destruction  on  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's wordy  and  superficial  Dissertation  on  the  History  of 
Ethical  Philosophy.  M.  died  at  Kensington,  23d  June  1836. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character  and  acuteness  of 
mind,  striving  amid  much  discouragement  for  a  lofty  intellectual 
ideal;  but  he  was  harsh  and  unlovable,  even  to  his  children. — 
John  Stuart  M.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
London,  20th  May  1806.  The  story  of  his  rigid  education  has 
been  told  in  his  posthumous  Autobiography,  A  journey  to 
France,  where  he  saw  J.  B.  Say  and  lived  with  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham,  began  his  lifelong  familiarity  with  things  French, 
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which  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  lucidity,  point,  and  balance 
of  his  style,  especially  in  animated  passages.  He  spent  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  retiring  in 
1858  when  the  territories  were  transferred  to  the  Crovra.  All 
this  time,  however,  his  life  was  fiill  of  practical  and  speculative 
interests.  As  a  philosophical  Radical  he  supported  the  cause 
of  Reform  in  the  Westminster  and  London  Revie^vs,  announcing 
principles  which  were  afterwards  more  fully  stated  in  such 
works  as  Liberty  (1859),  Considerations  on  Representative  Govern- 
ment (1861),  Subjection  of  Women  (1869),  and  the  more  directly 
political  portions  of  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1848).  He 
preached  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  or  free  development  of 
social  units,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  social  welfare.  In  the 
Unsettled  Qiiestions  of  Political  Economy  (1844),  and  the  larger 
work  just  mentioned,  he  states  the  doctrines  of  capital,  wages, 
rent,  profits,  international  values,  currency,  &c.,  in  extremely 
popular  and  yet  precise  language ;  and  he  discusses  the  limits  of 
government  interference  and  other  political  questions  with  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  previous  discussions  and  of  the  actual  con- 
dition and  experience  of  foreign  states.  His  System  of  Logic 
(1843)  is  the  most  important  treatise  on  that  science  written 
by  any  Englishman  in  modern  times.  His  chief  contributions 
to  philosophy  proper  were  Utilitarianism  (1862),  a  re-statement 
of  Bentham's  principles,  with  some  modifications ;  and  his 
trenchant  Examiiiaticn  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy 
(1865).  As  a  disciple  of  the  Experience  or  Association  School, 
he  of  course  attacks  the  Hamiltonian  doctrines  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, Free  Will,  Cause  and  Perception,  but  he  also  professes 
to  have  discovered  glaring  contradictions  in  the  characteristic 
theory  of  Natural  Realism.  M.'s  writings  on  general  subjects 
have  been  collected  in  3  vols,  of  Dissertations  ajtd  Discussions 
(1859).  M.'s  ardent  political  convictions  led  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  sat  for  Westminster  from  1865  to  1868. 
His  name  is  associated  with  the  Women's  Suffrage  movement. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  8th  May  1873.  M.'s  influence  on  at  least 
one  generation  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  immense.  His 
works  are  still  studied  by  all  classes.  Democratic  in  politics, 
agnostic  in  religion,  and  opposed  to  intuitionalism  in  mental 
science,  he  represents  many  of  the  currents  of  thought  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  c.  The  posthumous  Autobiography  (1873) 
and  Essays  on  Nature,  The  Utility  of  Religion  and  Theism 
(1874),  have  not  altered  the  general  effect  of  his  writings.  In 
1873  appeared  an  interesting  memorial,  consisting  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct sketches  of  M.  and  his  work,  by  Fox  Bourne,  Herbert 
Spencer,  J.  E.  Cairns,  Henry  Fawcett,  and  others. 

Mill'ais,  John  Everett,  K.A.,  an  English  artist,  was  born 
of  an  old  Jersey  family  at  Southampton,  8th  June  1829.  He 
entered  the  Academy  in  London  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  his  first 
important  picture  was '  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru,'  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1846.  This  was  followed  by  '  The  Widow's 
Mite,' a  colossal  cartoon  (1847),  and  'The  Tribe  of  Benjamin 
seizing  the  Women  of  Shiloh'  (1848).  In  1849,  together  with 
W.  Holman  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Rossetti,  he  renounced  the  teaching 
of  the  Academy  and  the  traditions  of  '  the  antique,'  and  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  so-called  'Pre-Raphaelite  School,' 
which  subsequently  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  expressed  in  letters  to  the  limes  (1852),  in  a  pamphlet 
on  Pre-Rciphaelitism,  and  in  his  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting  {1853).  The  chief  works  produced  by  M.  under  this 
new  influence  were  'Isabella'  (1849),  'Ferdinand  cured  by 
Ariel'  (1850),  'Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange'  and  the 
'Woodman's  Daughter'  (1851),  'The  Huguenot'  and  'Ophelia' 
(1852).  He  became  Associate  in  1853,  and  R.A.  in  1863. 
Among  his  later  works  are  'The  Order  of  Release'  (1853), 
'The  Rescue' (1855),  'A  Dream  of  the  Past'  (1857),  'The 
Black  Brunswicker'  (1861),  'Joan  Dare'  (1865),  'A  Souvenir 
of  Velasquez'  (1868),  'The  Knight- Errant '  (1870),  'Moses' 
(1 87 1),  'New-Laid  Eggs'  (1873),  'A  Day  Dream'  (1874),  'The 
Sound  of  Many  Waters'  (1877).  Several  of  these  pictures, 
especially  'Isabella'  and  'The  Huguenot,'  are  widely  known 
through  engravings.  They  are  all  more  or  less  characterised 
by  vivid  realism,  a  masterly  breadth,  combined  with  affection- 
ate minuteness,  a  classic  simplicity  of  design,  and  pure  radiant 
colouring. 

Mill'au,  or  Milliau,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  on  the  Tarn,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Rodez,  has  large  tanneries 
and  manufactures  of  gloves,  silk,  and  draperies,  and  carries  on 
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a  trade  in  wood,  wool,  and  'Roquefort  cheeses.'  It  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  i6th  c,  but  was  dismantled 
by  Louis  XIII.  (1629),  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Pop.  (1872)  13,804. 

Milinboards  are  strong  and  flexible  boards,  made  like  brown 
wrapping-paper  from  old  tarred  rope  and  coal  sacks.  They  take 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the  finishing  process  they  are 
'  milled '  under  heavy  rollers,  to  impart  solidity  and  a  smooth 
surface.  They  are  made  of  various  thicknesses  and  sizes  for  use 
by  trunkmakers,  vellum  binders,  and  bookbinders. 

Millenn'ium  (Lat.  '  the  space  of  a  thousand  years '),  is  the 
name  applied,  owing  to  the  duration  generally  assigned  to  it,  to  the 
Messianic  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God,  which  the  first  Christians 
expected  to  be  established  upon  the  earth  by  Christ  at  his  second 
advent,  and  which  has  been  looked  for  by  many  Christians  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  ideas  regarding  it  were  borrowed  from 
the  Jews.  It  was  a  prevailing  belief  among  the  latter  before  and  at 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  that  the  Messiah  would  establish  a 
glorious  and  universal  kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  all  nations  being 
either  reduced  to  subjection  or  destroyed,  the  Jews  gathered  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  Temple  restored.  As  to  the  dura- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  the  prevalent  belief  was  that  it  was  to  be 
eternal  ^cf.  John  xii.  34)  ;  but  other  opinions  were  that  it  would 
last  40,  70,  400  (2  Esd.  vii.  28),  1000,  and  several  thousand 
years.  The  authority  adduced  for  the  1000  years  was  Is.  Ixiii.  4, 
interpreted  by  Ps.  xc.  ^  {cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  8).  The  narrative  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  (Gen.  i.)  was  also  regarded  as  a  type  of  its 
destinies,  and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  as  God  had  created 
the  world  in  six  days  and  then  rested  on  the  seventh,  so  the  world 
would  be  completed  in  6000  years  (according  to  Ps.  xc.  4,  as 
above),  and  the  seventh  thousand  would  be  a  time  of  rest  and 
Messianic  bliss.  Again,  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  there  was 
to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Dan.  xii.  2),  and  in  the  later 
Jewish  theology  the  resurrection  spoken  of  by  Daniel  became 
twofold  ;  (i)  of  the  pious  at  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah,  to  take 
part  with  him  in  his  kingdom  ;  (2)  a  general  resurrection  at  the 
last  day,  for  universal  judgment. 

The  early  Christians,  finding  themselves  in  circumstances  of 
trial  and  adversity,  similar  to  those  of  the  Jews,  and  doubtless 
also,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  from  Jewish  training 
and  traditions,  adopted  their  hopes  for  the  future,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  true  Israel  of  God  would  come  trium- 
phant out  of  their  conflicts,  and  attain  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  This  was  to  take  place  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament  is  represented  as 
near  at  hand  {cf.  Matt.  x.  23,  xvi.  27,  28,  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  Mark  xiii.  ; 
Luke  xxi.  ;  Rom.  xiii.  11,  12;  i  Cor.  vii.  29,  xv.  51,  52;  I  Thess. 
iv.  13-18  ;  Heb.  x.  25,  37  ;  l  Peter  iv.  7  ;  2  Peter  iii.  8-14  ;  Rev. 
i-  3)  7)  i"-  iij  &-C.).  As  a  natural  consequence  of  interpreting 
such  passages  literally,  Millenarianism  (Gr.  Chiliasm,  horn  chilioi, 
1000)  became  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  except  among  the 
Gnostics.  At  the  same  time  there  are  hints  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  of  an  uneasiness  respecting  tlie  tardy  fulfilment  of 
the  Messianic  hope,  and  a  suspicion  that  the  time  appointed  for 
the  advent  had  passed,  in  the  numerous  exhortations  to  patience 
in  waiting  for  it  (cf.  i  Thess.  i.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  5  ;  James  v. 
7,  8).  As  time  passed  on  these  suspicions  seem  to  have  ripened 
into  open  unbelief  {cf  2  Peter  iii.  4  ;  Jude  17-21).  To  meet  this 
difficulty  the  time  of  Christ's  advent  was  put  back  from  time  to 
time,  e.g.,  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  it  is  put  at  the  Jewish 
period — the  end  of  6000  years  of  the  world's  age.  But  the 
opposition  to  the  belief  now  assumed  a  new  form.  The  idea 
spread  from  the  Alexandrian  'divines  that  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  seemed  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  M.  were  to  be 
interpreted  spiritually  or  allegorically.  The  first  to  put  forth 
this  idea  were  Caius  at  Rome  and  Origen  at  Alexandria. 
Origen's  teaching  was  more  effectually  followed  up  by  his  pupil 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (248-265),  and  Millenarianism 
being  farther  brought  into  disrepute  as  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Montanists  (q.  v.),  the  doctrine  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  Church. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Millenarianism  has  always  been  the 
twofold  resurrection,  so  that  a  modern  term  for  the  doctrine  is 
the  Pre-millennial  theory  of  the  Advent  of  Christ.  I.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  personal  and  glorious,  the 
martyrs,  or  all  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
in  order  to  participate  with  the  saints  alive  at  the  time,  who  are 
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to  be  'changed'  (i  Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  i  Thess.  iv.  13-17),  in  the 
kingdom  he  is  to  establish  at  Jerasalem.  This  is  the  First  Resur- 
rection of  Rev.  xx.  6.  2.  The  Jews  are  to  be  converted,  restored 
to  their  own  land,  invested  with  special  honours  and  preroga- 
tives, and  made  the  instruments  of  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
3.  This  kingdom  is  to  be  one  of  great  splendour,  prosperity,  and 
blessedness,  and  is  to  last  a  thousand  years.  4.  At  the  end  of 
the  M.  the  second  or  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
end  of  the  world  are  to  take  place.  What  has  been  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  Church  since  the  3d  c.  is  '  that  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist  are  to  precede  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  which  event  will  be  attended  by  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  Church.'  See  Hodge's  Syst.  Thiol.  (Edinb. 
1873),  G\tst\&^ s  Lekrbtich  d.  Kirchengesch.  (Eng.  trans.  1855), 
Brown's  Christ's  Second  Coming  (1853),  Seiss's  T/ie  Last  Times 
and  the  Great  Consummation  (Lond.  1866). 

MiU'epede  (Lat.  'having  a  thousand  feet'),  a  name  given 
to  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Myriapoda.  They  form  the 
various  genera  of  arthropodous  representatives  of  the  division 
Chilognatha,  in  which  a  great  number  of  legs  exist  ;  each  seg- 
ment, except  the  anterior  ones,  being  formed  of  two  united 
segments,  and  thus  the  M.  appears  to  have  two  pairs  of  limbs. 
The  antennae  consist  of  6  or  7  joints.  Two  pairs  of  mandibles 
are  developed.  The  generative  organs  open  anteriorly.  The 
Common  M.  {lulus  terrestris)  is  found  among  damp  moss,  and 
in  like  situations.  It  is  sometimes  named  the  '  Hairy  Worm,' 
and  coils  itself  into  a  spiral  form  when  irritated.  Other  genera 
often  named  Millepedes  are  Polydesmus  and  Glomeris. 

Mill'er,  Hugh,  son  of  a  seaman,  was  bom  at  Cromarty  in 
Scotland,  October  10,  1802 ;  became  an  orphan  in  his  fifth  year, 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  left 
it  to  work  as  a  stone-mason.  The  publication  of  Poems  written 
in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Mason  (1829)  secured  for 
him  the  clerkship  in  a  local  bank,  which  gave  him  leisure  to 
develop  more  freely  his  ardent  passion  for  geological  pursuits  and 
reading  in  English  literature.  Contributions  to  the  Inverness 
Courier,  and  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  (1835), 
were  the  first  fruits  of  this  leisure.  Meanwhile  M.  was  being 
deeply  stirred  by  the  great  ecclesiastical  controversy  then  begin- 
ning to  rage  over  Scotland.  His  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on 
the  '  Auchterarder  Case '  hurried  him  into  the  arena  of  public 
gladiators,  and  in  1840  he  was  summoned  to  Edinburgh  to  con- 
duct the  Witness,  the  organ  of  the  Non-Intrusion  party.  In  its 
columns  appeared  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  series  of  geological 
articles  which  set  forth  the  results  of  original  and  valuable  re- 
search in  picturesque  and  pellucid  English.  M.  was  the  first  of 
the  physicists  who,  without  diminution  of  their  scientific  merits, 
have  sought  to  rival  litterateurs  in  the  graces  of  language.  Lyell, 
Murchison,  and  Buckland  quickly  recognised  the  advent  of  a 
fresh  and  powerful  mind.  During  the  struggle  ending  in  the 
Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  M.  gave  up  all  the 
strength  and  energy  of  his  rugged  soul  to  the  service  of  the  sec- 
tion that  afterwards  formed  the  Free  Church,  and  the  nobler 
exercise  of  his  genius  was  for  a  while  suspended.  Yet  his  First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  People  (1847),  and  his  Footprints 
of  the  Creator  (1849),  called  forth  by  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
proved  that  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  his  diction  had  suffered  no 
abatement,  while  his  patient  pursuit  of  geological  science  was 
shown  in  the  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (1857),  Cruise  of  the  Betsy 
(1858),  and  the  Sketch  Book  of  Popular  Geology,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Miller;(i869).  But  overwhelmed  by  the  quantity  of  work  which 
pressed  upon  him  through  the  calls  of  journalism,  literature, 
and  science,  on  the  23d  l5ecember  1856,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  he 
shot  himself  at  Portobello.  M.  was  a  man  of  great  power,  of 
noble,  serious,  and  intense  character,  with  a  truly  Scottish  per- 
severance and  a  vast  capacity  for  work.  Considering  his  meagre 
outfit  of  culture,  and  the  narrow  range  of  his  early  associations, 
his  achievements  and  his  accomplishments  are  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  the  native  richness  of  his  mind.  He  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  in  the  history  of  geology,  and  will  long  be  affectionately 
remembered  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  See  My  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters  for  a  record  of  his  earlier  career ;  also  P. 
Bayne's  Life  of  Hugh  Miller  (2  vols.  Lond.  1871). 

Miller's  Thumb.    See  Bullhead. 


Mill'et  is  the  name  of  numerous  grasses  of  varied  habit, 
of  wide  geographical  range,  and  of  great  value  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  forming  indeed  in  many  countries  the  staple 
food  crops  of  the  people.  The  genera  Panicum,  Setaria,  and 
Sorghutn  furnish  the  chief  supply.  Of  the  first,  P.  miliaceiwi 
is  largely  cultivated  in  India,  producing  ovate,  smooth,  shin- 
ing, various-coloured  seeds,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Besides  furnishing  a  palatable  and  nutritious  table  food, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  grasses  grown  for  poultry  use.  In 
the  common  kind  the  grain  is  yellow ;  in  other  varieties 
white,  gray,  or  black.  P.  frumentaceum  and  P.  miliare  are 
also  frequently  cultivated  in  India,  yielding  a  seed  largely 
used  for  food  both  by  men  and  cattle.  P.  spectabile  is  grown  in 
Brazil,  Of  Setaria,  the  seed  of  S.  Italica  is  largely  used  in  Italy 
in  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  flour  which  is  made  into  bread,  or, 
when  finely  pulverised,  into  pastry,  and  a  light  food  for  invalids. 
In  India  it  is  cultivated  on  light  dry  soils,  yielding  two  crops  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  Under  the  name  of  German  M.  a 
variety  of  the  above  {Germanica)  is  grown  in  Moravia,  S.  Hun- 
gary, and  Lombardy.  It  is  known  as  '  Mohar '  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  seeds  are  used  for  making  bread,  as  well  as  for  boiling 
in  soup  and  in  milk,  and  they  are  also  used  for  feeding  domestic 
animals.  In  the  genus  Sorghum,  the  most  important  is  S.  vul- 
gare,  some  of  its  varieties  growing  to  a  height  of  7  feet.  Tlie 
seeds  are  large,  nearly  oval,  and  very  variable  in  colour  in  the 
different  varieties,  some  being  white,  others  yellow,  and  others 
again  reddish  or  black.  In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  the 
species  is  largely  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Europe ;  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  India 
(where  it  is  called  'Dhurra');  and  in  W.  and  Central  Africa. 
S.  saccharaium  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  sugar  M. 
In  America  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  plant, 
and  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  its  stalks.  Under  the 
name  of  'Gero,'  the  round  grams  of  Penicillaria  spicata  are  in 
daily  household  use  by  the  natives  on  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Gambia.  This  M.  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  is  further  used  for  making  several  kinds  of  beverages. 

Mill'rind,  Mill'rine,  or  Fer  de  Mouline,  in  Heraldry,  is 
the  iron  fixed  to  the  centre  of  a  millstone.  It  is  a  species  of 
cross  moline,  and  has  its  extremities  in  the  form  of  a  W. 

Mil'man,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  son  of  Sir  Francis  M.,  phy- 
sician to  George  III.,  was  born  at  London,  February  10,  1791. 
Educated  at  Eton,  he  proceeded  to  Brazenose  College,  Oxford, 
of  which,  after  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.  A.,  he  became 
Fellow.  In  1812  he  obtained  the  Newdigate  poetry  prize  ;  and 
three  years  after  he  produced  Fazio,  a  tragedy,  put  on  the  stage 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading.  In  1818  he  published  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City, 
in  1820  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (perhaps  his  best  poem)  ;  in  1821 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  published  The 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  Belshazzar,  Anne  Boleyn,  in  1827  a  series 
of  Bampton  Lectures,  in  1829  History  of  the  Jezvs  (3  vols, 
new  ed.  1863),  in  1840  History  of  Christianity,  frotn  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire 
(3  vols.),  together  with  a  collected  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works. 
In  1849  he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1854  appeared 
the  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the  Popes  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  (3  vols).  The  last  of  these  is  M.'s 
masterpiece,  and  has  given  him  a  distinguished  place  among 
historians.  It  is  written  with  ample  knowledge,  philosophic 
acumen,  and  spiritual  insight.  The  poet  and  the  priest  are  finely 
blended  in  the  work.  To  the  first  we  owe,  e.g.,  the  picture  of 
England  in  the  days  of  Piers  the  Plowman  ;  to  the  second,  the 
picture  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  M.  lacks  the  majestic  genius 
and  the  rich  resources  of  Gibbon  (whom  he  has  edited),  but  he 
has  the  nobler  merits  of  Christian  faith  and  human  sympathy. 
He  died  24th  September  1868.  His  History  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  other  Essays,  were  published  posthu- 
mously. 

Milne-Edwards,  Henri,  a  distinguished  French  naturalist, 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1 800,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Belgium  and  Paris,  taking  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1823.  He  published  his  Manuel  de  Matiire  Medicate  in 
1825,  Manuel  d'Anatomie  Chirurgicale '\a.  1826,  Recherches pour 
servir  a  I'Histoire  Naturelle  (1832-34),  and  his  great  work,  His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  Crustaces  (3  vols.  1 834-41).  He  was  elected 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1838,  Professor  of  En- 
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tomology  at  the  Jardindes  Plantesin  1841,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  1844,  and  subsequently  President  of 
the  Faculty.  His  Elements  de  Zoologie  appeared  in  1834-37  (2d 
edition  in  4  vols.,  with  600  engravings,  1840-43).  In  1841  he 
issued  a  Cours  ^lemmtaire  de  Zoologie,  and  a  vi'ork  on  the  com- 
pound Ascidian  MoUusca,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full  of  fresh 
and  interesting  discovery.  His  Lemons  sur  la  Physiologic  et  tA na- 
tomie  comparee  de  r Homme  et  dcs  Animaux,  appeared  in  1857. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1875. 

Mil'ner,  Joseph,  born  near  Leeds,  Januaiy  2,  1 744,  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1766,  became  soon  after  headmaster  of 
Hull  Grammar  School,  where  he  died  15th  November  1797. 
In  1794  he  published  three  volumes  of  a  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  once  popular,  but  very  narrow-minded,  and  now  almost 
forgotten.  A  fourth  volume,  added  by  his  brother  Isaac  M, 
(born  January  I,  1751,  died  April  I,  1820),  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
brought  the  work  down  to  the  Reformation. 

Milnes,  Monckton.    See  Houghton. 

Milon,  of  Croton  in  Magna  Graecia,  a  famous  athlete  of  the 
6th  c.  B.C.,  who  was  six  times  victor  in  wrestling  at  the  Olympic 
and  the  Pythian  games.  Many  stories  were  told  of  his  extra- 
ordinary powers,  as  that  he  carried  a  four-year-old  heifer  on  his 
shoulders  through  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  ate 
it  all  in  one  day.  He  had  half  succeeded  in  rending  the  trunk 
of  a  great  tree  with  his  hands,  when  the  wood  closed  on  them, 
and  held  him  fast  till  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

Milosch'  Obren'ovitch,  Prince  of  Servia,  was  born  in  1 784 
in  the  village  of  Dobrinja,  in  the  Servian  circle  of  Uschica.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  day-labourer,  and  along  with  his  half-brother 
Milan  joined  Czerny  Georg  (see  Czerny)  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Turks.  Milan  died  in  1810,  but  M.  soon  came  to  the  front  as 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  warriors  of  the  Servians. 
In  18 13  his  splendid  defence  of  the  village  of  Rawanj  threw  into 
the  shade  even  the  achievements  of  Czerny  Georg  himself.  On 
the  great  uprising  of  the  Servians,  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  1815, 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  after  long  and  chequered 
fighting  finally  secured  the  freedom  of  his  countr]!.  At  the 
peace  of  1816  he  was  recognised  by  the  Sultanas  Woiwode  of 
Servia,  and  in  1817  he  was  chosen  by  the  nobles  and  clergy 
hereditary  Prince  of  Servia.  He  ruled  not  without  skill  but 
very  despotically  till  1839,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
authority  and  was  banished.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Milan  M.  O.,  who  died  twelve  days  after  he  had  assumed  the 
government,  and  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  M.'s  second  son 
Michael  (bom  i6ih  September  1823),  who  in  1842  was  forced 
to  make  way  for  Karadgordgevitch,  son  of  Czerny  Georg.  On 
the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1858,  the  Servian  Skuptschina  recalled 
the  grey-haired  exile  M.,  who  died  26th  September  i860. 

Milreis'  (a  thousand  reis),  the  standard  coin  of  Portugal.  Its 
average  exchange  value  is  4s.  4^d.,  or  about  4^  M.  to  £1  ster- 
ling.   The  Brazilian  M.  is  valued  at  2s.  3d. 

Milti'ades,  a  '  tyrant '  of  the  Chersonnesus,  of  Athenian  de- 
scent, who  having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Darius  by  his  conquest 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  (494  B.C. ),  repaired  to  Athens,  and  on  the 
second  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  (490)  was  chosen  one  of  the 
ten  generals  of  the  Athenian  and  Platasan  forces.  To  his  fore- 
sight and  valour  the  great  victory  of  Marathon  (q.  v.)  was  wholly 
due — hence  Byron  calls  him  '  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ;' 
yet  having  failed  in  an  attack  with  seventy  ships  on  the  island  of 
Paros,  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippus  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  after  died. 

Mjl'ton,  John,  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  9th  Decem- 
ber 1608.  His  father  was  a  scrivener,  of  Puritan  leanings  yet 
liberal  tastes,  and  especially  skilled  in  music.  M.'s  first  teacher 
was  Thomas  Young,  a  Scotchman  and  a  Puritan,  from  whose 
care  he  passed  to  St.  Paul's  School.  Here  his  habits  of 
study  were  formed.  Aubrey  states  that  he  commonly  sat  till 
past  midnight,  and  mentions  a  turn  for  composing  verses  even 
then  noticeable.  Of  these  verses  two  specimens  remain  in 
the  English  Paraphrases  of  Psalms  cxiv.  and  cxxxvi.,  rendered 
when  he  was  fifteen.  He  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  I2th  February  1625,  being  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  Mr.  Chappell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
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With  this  tutor  he  had  differences  which  led  him  to  retire  from 
the  university  during  part  of  his  third  year  of  residence  ;  but  he 
returned,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Tovey 
completed  his  course,  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  January  1629, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  July  1632.  He  left  the  University  with  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  but  nicknamed  '  the  Lady,'  as  he  himself 
confesses  with  a  candour  not  unmingled  with  pride,  because  of 
his  delicate  appearance  and  reserved  manners.  The  following 
of  his  extant  writings  are  what,  according  to  Masson,  by  this 
time  lay  in  MS.  :  In  Latin — the  first  four  of  the  Familiar 
Epistles,  and  seven  college  themes  afterwards  published  with 
these  as  Prolusiones  gutzdam  Oratories  ;  the  first  seven  pieces  in 
the  Elegiarum  Liber  ;  and  the  first  six  in  Sylvarum  Liber.  In 
English — On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant  Dying  of  a  Cough, 
1626;  part  of  a  Vacation  Exercise  at  College,  1 628  ;  the  Hymn 
on  the  Nativity,  idz');  On  the  Passion,  1630;  On  Time,  1630; 
On  the  Circumcision,  1630  ;  At  a  Solemn  Mustek,  1630  ;  Song 
on  May  Morning,  1630;  On  Shakspeare,  1 630  ;  On  the  Univer- 
sity-Carrier;  Another  on  the  same;  An  Epitaph  on  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Winchester,  1631  ;  Sonnet  on  his  twenty-third  birth- 
day, 1631.  The  deep-toned  verses  on  Shakspeare,  written  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  were  prefixed  anonymously  to  the  second 
folio  of  Shakspeare — how  proud  a  homage  silently  rendered  by 
genius  to  kindred  genius! 

For  five  years  after  leaving  Cambridge  M.  resided  with  his 
father  at  Horton,  giving  up  thoughts  once  entertained  of  the 
Church,  and  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  modern 
literature,  besides  mathematics  and  music.  Characteristically 
he  chose  the  most  solemn  instruments  to  play  upon,  the  organ 
and  the  bass  viol.  With  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity  his  mind 
was  richly  imbued ;  its  air  was  native  to  him  :  and  his  meditations 
moved  to  the  stately  step  of  its  sages.  A  long  list  of  projected 
dramas  and  other  poems  was  written  at  this  time,  and  still 
exists.  What  he  did  accomplish  during  these  five  years  placed 
him  high  in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's  poets.  We  have : 
three  of  the  Familiar  Epistles;  the  Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale ; 
D Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso, — the  one  musical  with  the  sound  of 
rural  joys,  breathing  the  breath  of  summer,  every  word  a  drop  of 
honey, — the  other  gentle  and  serious,  with  the  nightingale's  song 
to  the  wandering  moon,  the  sullen  clang  of  the  curfew,  and  the 
winds  rocking  the  trees ;  Arcades,  part  of  an  entertainment  before 
the  Countess  of  Derby  at  Harefield,  1633  ;  Comus,  presented  at 
Ludlow  Castle  before  Lord  Bridgewater  in  1634, — the  most 
exquisite  dramatic  poem  the  imagination  of  man  ever  conceived; 
Lycidas,  1637,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  college  companion, 
Edward  King,  containing  passages  of  the  tenderest  pathos,  here 
and  there  disclosing  already  the  author's  hostility  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1637  M.  went  abroad,  tra- 
velled for  fifteen  months  in  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  by 
Geneva, — somewhat  hurriedly  because  of  the  civil  disturbances 
in  England.  He  did  not  again  take  up  residence  with  his 
father,  but  opened  a  school  in  London,  first  in  St.  Bride's  Church- 
yard, afterwards  in  Aldersgate  Street.  The  ensuing  period  of 
his  life  connects  itself  intimately  with  his  country's  struggles 
for  freedom.  He  began  soldiering  with  a  sturdy  attack  on 
prelacy,  entitled  Of  Reformation,  touching  Church  Discipline  in 
England,  backed  by  other  two  pamphlets.  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  The  Reason  of  Church  Covernnunt  urged  against 
Prelacy.  A  knot  of  ^L's  associates,  under  the  name  of  Smec- 
tymnuus  (formed  by  their  initials),  took  up  the  cudgels  ;  they 
were  attacked  by  Bishop  Hall ;  M.  thereupon  wound  up  the  con- 
troversy for  the  time  with  Animadversions  upon  the  Remon- 
strant's Defence,  and  finally  with  an  Apoloqy  against  a  Pamphlet 
called  '  A  Modest  Confutation  of  the  Animadversions  upon  the 
Remonstrant  against  Smectymnuus.'  In  1643  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  a  Royalist  called  Powell  in  Oxfordshire;  but  the  igno- 
rant country  girl  quickly  tired  of  a  student  for  her  husband,  and 
ran  home  to  her  father's  house,  whence  no  entreaties  could  for  a 
time  recall  her.  At  once  making  his  private  misfortune  a  matter 
of  general  principle,  perhaps  somewhat  satisfied  to  have  oppor- 
tunity for  broaching  his  matured  though  startling  views,  he  printed 
four  tracts  on  divorce  :  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce 
restored  to  the  good  of  both  sexes  from  the  bondage  of  Canon  Law 
(1644) ;  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  touching  Divorce  (trans- 
lated extracts — 1644) ;  Tetrachordon,  or  Expositions  upon  the 
four  chief  places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage  or  Nulliiies 
in  Marriage  (1645);  and  Colas terion,  a  Reply  (0  a  Nameless 
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Answer  against  the  Doctrine"  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  (164S). 
In  these  he  advocated  moral  incompatibility  as  ground  for 
divorce.  However,  towards  the  close  of  164S  his  wife  made 
peace  with  him.  In  1644  he  likewise  wrote  On  Edtication,  and 
his  trumpet-toned  Areopagitica,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Un- 
licensed Printing.  In  1649  he  defended  the  regicide  of  Charles 
I.  in  The  Ttnure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  one  of  the  ablest 
arguments  ever  penned  in  favour  of  the  jus  populi ;  upon  the 
appearance  of  which  and  another  tract — Observations  on  Articles 
of  Peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels — he 
was  appointed  foreign  secretary  to  the  Council.  He  then  re- 
moved to  an  official  residence  in  Scotland  Yard.  There  exist 
forty  of  his  official  Latin  letters  of  this  period.  Ikon  Basi- 
like  M.  bitterly  answered  with  Ikonoklastes  (1649)  ;  and  he 
silenced  the  Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  Prima  ad  Carolum  Se- 
cundum of  Salmasius  with  the  crushing  Pro  Populo  Anglicano 
Defensio  (165 1).  In  1653  he  became  totally  blind  with  gutta 
serena;  and  about  the  same  time  his  wife  died.  Still  he  con- 
tinued his  duties  as  secretary  under  Cromwell,  his  dictated 
letters  of  this  period  numbering  about  eighty.  In  answer  to 
strictures  on  his  former  Defence  he  produced  Defensio  Secunda 
pro  Populo  Anglicano  (1654),  followed  by  Author  is  pro  se  Defen- 
sio contra  Alexandrum  Morum,  Ecclesiasien  (1655),  and  Authoris 
ad  Alexandri  Mori  Supplementum  Responsio  (1655).  The  stric- 
tures were  supposed  to  come  from  Alexander  More,  but  Pierre 
Dumoulins  really  penned  them.  M.'s  replies  cannot  be  cleared 
from  the  charge  of  scurrility,  but  their  effect  was  prodi- 
gious ;  they  were  translated  into  many  languages,  and  became 
the  talk  of  Europe.  M.  was  married  again  in  1656  to  Cathe- 
rine, daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney  ;  but  in 
less  than  a  year  she  died  in  childbirth.  His  writings  of  this 
period  close  with  letters  written  for  Richard  Cromwell  and  the 
Parliament,  and  a  few  more  tracts, — A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  Considerations  touching  the  likeliest 
means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church  (distinctly  enunciat- 
ing the  Voluntary  principle),  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the 
Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth,  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,  The  Present  Means  and  Brief 
Delineation  of  a  Free  Commonwealth,  and  Brief  Notes  upon  a 
Late  Sermon  titled  '  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  li'ing'  Thus  for 
twenty  yeais  M.  had  produced  nothing  but  polemics :  seldom 
has  a  pen  as  mighty  been  so  long  devoted  to  strife ;  seldom 
have  its  triumphs  at  once  been  so  immediate  and  so  permanent. 
Stem  and  even  fierce  in  his  zeal  for  freedom,  M.,  less  a  poet, 
might  have  proved  a  Cromwell. 

In  May  1660  Charles  took  the  throne.  M.  remained  in  con- 
cealment till  the  passing  of  the  Oblivion  Act ;  and  the  cat's- 
paw  parliament  publicly  burned  his  Defence  and  Ikonoklastes — 
the  only  honour  these  works  had  not  yet  attained.  After  his 
release  he  resided  in  Artillery  Walk,  and  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  his  daughter  induced  him  to  marry  Elizabeth,'daughter  of  Mr. 
MinshuU  of  Cheshire  (February  1664).  About  the  same  time 
he  published,  or  left  in  print,  a  school  primer  entitled  Accidence 
Commenc't  Grammar,  The  Ilistory  of  Britain  (much  of  it  written 
long  before),  Artis  Logica  Plenior  Institutio,  Of  True  Religion, 
Epistolarum  Familiarum  Liber  Utius,A  Brief  History  of  Moscovia 
and  of  other  less-knoiun  Countries  lying  Eastward  of  Russia, 
LitercB  Senatus  Anglican!,  fohannis  Aliltonis  Angli  de  Doctrifia 
Christiana  ex  Sacris  duntaxat  Libris  petita  Disquisitionum  Libri 
Duo.  To  these  we  have  to  add  Paradise  Lost  (1667),  Paradise 
Regained  (1671),  and  Samson  Agonistes  ( 1 67 1 ).  Paradise  Lost  was 
sold  on  the  27th  of  April  1667,  to  Simmons  the  bookseller  ior  £<„ 
and  a  contingent  payment  of  two  other  equal  sums  on  the  sale  of 
2600  copies — £1))  in  all,  no  doubt  an  extraordinary  price  for 
an  epic  then.  At  the  end  of  two  years  1300  copies  had  been 
sold.  It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  age  failed  to  appreciate  what  will  stand  for  ever  as  its  monu- 
ment, '  the  noblest  work,'  says  Voltaire,  surely  no  partial  judge, 
'  which  human  imagination  has  ever  attempted.'  Of  Paradise 
Regained  (the  plan  of  which  was  suggested  to  M.  by  his  secre- 
tary, Ellwoodthe  quaker),  and  Samson  Agonistes  it  may  truly  be 
affirmed  that,  were  there  no  Paradise  Lost,  they  would  stand 
unrivalled  in  modem  literature  for  wealth  of  fancy  and  depth  of 
inspiration. 

Old,  blind,  gouty,  M.  was  now  '  much  more  admired  abroad 
than  at  home.'  His  habitual  gravity  and  austerity  had  become 
bitterness;  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  profligate  rabble 
around  him  :  even  by  the  learned  was  '  visited  much  more 


than  he  did  desire.'  It  is  not,  perhaps,  singular  that  he  attended 
no  church,  but  it  is  certainly  strange  that  so  devout  a  spirit 
observed  no  private  worship  in  his  house.  The  apology  of  John- 
son that  M.'s  life  was  a  perpetual  act  of;worship  is  at  once  mag- 
nanimous and  true.  M.  died  November  8,  1674,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Giles'  Church,  Cripplegate.  To  make  the  list  of  his 
works  complete,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  edited  two 
MSS.  of  Raleigh — The  Cabinet  Council  (1658),  Aphorisms 
of  State  (1661).  His  treatise  De  Doctrina  Christiana  was  dis- 
covered in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  1823,  and  edited  by 
Bishop  Sumner  two  years  later.  A  Commonplace  Book  and 
a  Latin  Essay  and  Latin  Verses,  presumed  (on  almost  con- 
clusive proofs)  to  be  by  M.  were  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  from  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  F.  U.  Graham, 
Bart.,  by  Alfred  J.  Horwood  (1876).  There  have  been  more 
than  150  editions  of  M.  published.  Concordances  to  his  works 
have  been  prepared  by  Pendergrast  (Madras,  1857-59)  and 
Cleveland  (Lond.  1867).  See  Masson's  Life  of  M.  (Mac- 
millan,  vols.  i.  ii.  iii.  1858,-71,-73,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  in  the  press, 
1877),  his  accurate  edition  of  M.'s  Poetical  Works  (1874), 
and  the  highly  interesting  and  thoroughly  German  work — M. 
und  seine  Zeit,  by  Stem  (Leipzig,  1877,  vols.  i.  and  ii. — to  be 
completed).  Paradise  Lost  is  published  in  facsimile  of  the 
original  edition  by  Elliot  Stock  (1877). 

Milwau'kee,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Wisconsin,  U.S., 
and  a  port  of  entry  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  85  miles 
N.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  M., 
which  is  navigable  3  miles  up  for  the  largest  lake  vessels,  and 
flows  into  M.  Bay,  a  beautiful  and  sheltered  inlet.  M.  is  one 
of  the  largest  primary  wheat  markets  in  the  world,  and  the 
centre  of  12  railways.  In  1875,  340  vessels  of  64,933  tons  were 
enrolled  at  this  port,  and  the  elevators  have  a  capacity  of 
3,800,000  bushels.  In  1874  the  direct  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries of  flour,  grain,  and  provisions,  amounted  to  $2, 165,163. 
The  total  quantity  of  wheat  despatched  was  22,255,380  bushels  j 
of  com,  556,563  ;  of  oats,  726,035  ;  of  barley,  464,837  ;  of  rye, 
79,870;  of  flour,  2,217,579  barrels;  of  wool  3,165,125  lbs.;  of 
tobacco,  6,ioo,4iolbs.;  ofbutter,4,i02,836;  of  cheese,  2,631,175; 
of  hops,  10,786  bales  ;  and  of  iron,  6986  tons.  M.  has  18  iron 
works,  employing  2280  men,  10  large  flour  mills,  15  tanneries, 
extensive  breweries,  &c.  Another  great  industry  is  pork-packing, 
the  live  and  dressed  hogs  packed  in  1874-75  numbering  248, 197. 
The  city,  which  was  a  mere  village  of  the  Pottawattomie  when 
visited  by  the  first  white  settler  in  1825,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  elegant  in  the  N.W.  It  has  28  newspapers,  10 
of  which  are  dailies.  Pop.  in  1840,  1750  ;  in  1850,  20,000;  in 
i860,  45,286;  in  1870,  71,499,  and  in  1875  (State  census), 
100,775. 

Mime  (Gr.  mimos),  a  form  of  drama  common  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  consisting  of  comic  representations  of  life,  often  in 
extempore  dialogue.  The  Greek  M.  appears  first  in  Magna 
Graecia  and  Sicily,  where  it  received  its  highest  development 
from  Sophron  of  Syracuse  about  420  B.C.  The  Roman  Mimus 
was  of  native  growth,  and,  though  consisting  chiefly  of  mimic 
acting  and  low  buflfoonery,  was  more  in  favour  than  the  regular 
drama.  In  the  later  period  of  the  republic  Mimes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  theatres,  where  they  delighted  Sulla  and  Julius 
Caesar.  Decius  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus  were  then  their  most 
popular  writers. 

Mim'icry,  the  name  applied  to  that  condition  whereby  certain 
animals  or  plants  exhibit  a  marvellous  resemblance  in  form  or 
colour  to  other  animals  or  plants,  or  to  inorganic  substances 
As  is  well  known,  many  animals  {e.g.,  flounders,  partridges, 
woodcocks)  closely  approximate  in  colour  to  their  surroundings. 
But  we  find  more  typical  examples  of  M.  in  such  cases  as  the 
Leaf  Insects  (q.  v.),  or  stick  insects  {PhasmidcB),  where  the 
wings  and  bodies  respectively  exhibit  the  closest  M.  of  leaves 
and  dried  twigs.  Certain  inodorous  butterflies  of  S.  America 
so  closely  resemble  their  strong-smelling  neighbours  of  a  widely 
different  kind,  that  the  most  careful  examination  is  required  for 
the  detection  and  separation  of  the  two  forms.  Among  plants 
many  curious  examples  of  M.  occur.  The  Euphorbias  of  Africa 
and  the  Cactacese  of  S.  America — two  groups  widely  separated 
from  each  other — so  closely  resemble  each  other,  type  by  type, 
that  the  practised  botanist  alone  can  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 
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Mimosa  pudica. 


Mimo'see,  a  sub-order  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce, 
numbering  about  looo  species,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genera 

Alimosa  and  Acacia  (q.  v.). 
The  true  M.  are  almost  all 
tropical.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  American,  a  few 
extending  southwards  be- 
yond the  tropics ;  some 
species  are  natives  of  Africa 
and  E.  India,  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  Australia, 
where  the  Acacia  is  so  abun- 
dant. Only  a  small  num- 
ber are  in  cultivation,  and 
these  principally  for  the 
curious  sensitive  property 
of  their  leaves.  Tlie  pods 
of  another  genus  called 
Prosepis  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  tannin,  and  the 
fruit  having  been  found 
highly  serviceable  in  Ame- 
rica for  cattle  feeding, 
has  been  officially  recom- 
mended (1877)  for  cultiva- 
tion in  Australia  and  S.  Africa  for  like  purposes.  See  Mez- 
QuiTE  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

Mim'ulus,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  Scroph- 
ulariacecB,  numbering  about  30  species,  mostly  American,  with 
a  few  Australian  and  New  Zealand.  M.  luteus — the  monkey 
flower — a  native  of  N.  America,  has  now  become  naturalised  in 
several  parts  of  Britain.  Many  varieties  of  it  have  been  raised, 
which  have  become  garden  favourites.  The  musk,  so  commonly 
grown  as  a  window  plant,  \%'AT.  mosckatus,  a  native  of  N.W. 
America.  In  the  genus  M.  the  stigma  is  bilabiate  and  irritable, 
the  two  lips  collapsing  together  when  touched  with  a  sharp 
point. 

Min'a,  Lat.  form  of  Gr.  Mua  (Heb.  maiteh;  cf.  Lat.  motieta, 
and  Eng.  money),  a  Greek  weight  of  100  drachmae,  or  15  oz. 
8375  grs.  It  also  meant  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  100 
drachmas,  or        is.  3d. 

Mina  or  Mino  Bird  {Gracula  musica),  a  species  of  Indian 
conirostral  Insessores,  famous  for  its  talking  powers,  and  for  its 
general  vivacity  and  intelligence.  It  attains  the  size  of  a  thrush, 
and  is  of  a  deep  velvety  black,  with  white  wing-quills.  Two 
bright  yellow  wattles  spring  from  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
bill  is  conical,  and  the  upper  mandible  slightly  curved. 

Min'aret,  or  Minar,  the  tall,  narrow  turret,  characteristic 
of  Saracenic  architecture.  It  is  divided  into  stories  by  bal- 
conies, and  contains  a  staircase  inside.  From  the  top  the 
Mohammedan  priests  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer  by  the 
voice.  Minarets  are  properly  accompaniments  of  the  mosque, 
one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  main  building ;  but  in 
India  are  sometimes  erected  apart  as  pillars  of  victory — e.g.,  the 
Kutub  Minar  at  Delhi. 

Mincli,  a  channel  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  some  30 
miles  in  average  breadth,  separating  the  island  of  Lewes  from  the 
county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  Little  M.  is  the  channel, 
15  miles  broad,  between  the  islands  of  N.  Uist  and  Skye. 

Min'cio,  the  Mincius  of  the  Romans,  a  river  of  N.  Italy, 
issues  from  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Garda,  flows  S.  and  then  S.E., 
till  after  a  course  of  38  miles  it  falls  into  the  Po,  8  miles  below 
Mantua,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable  for  barges. 

Mind.  The  most  popular  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
accurate  and  truly  scientific  definition  of  M.  is — '  not-matter.' 
This  is  altogether  apart  from  any  metaphysical  questions  as  to 
whether  either  M.  or  matter  is  a  substance  existing  by  itself;  or 
whether  M.  is  something  different  from  mental  states  ;  or 
whether  M.  is  ultimately  dependent  on  material  conditions  from 
which  it  differs  in  kind ;  or  whether  the  destruction  of  M.  is  con- 
ceivable, and,  if  inconceivable,  whether  it  may  be  safely  denied. 
On  any  of  these  assumptions,  there  is  a  great  class  of  conscious 
states  which  all  agree  in  calling  M.  Such  are  pleasures,  pains, 
volitions,  thoughts  ;  the  whole  internal  subjective  non-extended 
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world  as  distinct  from  the  extended  objective  world  of  matter 
presented  in  perception.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  matter  is  also 
M.,  because  assuredly,  whatever  may  be  our  theory  as  to  the 
connection  between  the  two,  matter  is  known  only  as  a  mental 
modification.  But  the  tendency  of  modern  scientific  thought  is 
to  regard  subject  and  object  as  rather  two  sides  or  aspects  of  one 
inscrutable  reality ;  and,  of  these,  M.  is  the  subjective  or 
spiritual  side  ;  it  may  be  only  the  psychical  function  of  nervous 
organisation,  or  it  may  be  a  parallel  and  independent  stream  in 
pre-established  harmony  with  the  other.  M.  has  been  often 
divided  into  numerous  faculties  and  powers,  which  represented 
the  more  or  less  hasty  conclusions  of  thinkers  with  regard  to 
what  seemed  ultimate  and  undecomposable  mental  facts.  Such 
divisions  (e.g.,  that  of  Reid,  into  intellectual  and  active,  sinking 
out  of  view,  at  least  in  name,  the  element  of  feeling)  tend  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  not  only  are  complex  operations  of,  e.g. ,  the 
intellect  proper,  the  product  of  few  and  simple  laws  of  intellec- 
tual changes,  but  they  are  also  in  their  growth  inextricably  inter- 
twined with  the  constant  play  of  the  other  fundamental  powers 
of  the  M.,  viz.,  feeling  and  will.  The  human  M.  must  always 
be  considered  (at  least  in  its  higher  processes)  as  one,  and  not 
many  separate  powers,  though  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  and  trace  the  separate  action  of  the 
powers. 

Mindana'o,  the  most  southerly,  and  after  Luzon  the  largest 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Area,  30,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  hilly 
and  woody,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  produces  rice,  cotton,  spices, 
coal,  gold,  &c.  Only  parts  stretching  along  the  E.  and  N.E. 
coasts  are  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  who  number  74,000.  The 
rest  is  in  the  possession  of  independent  and  savage  tribes,  greatly 
addicted  to  piracy. 

Min'den,  a  strongly-fortified  town  in  Prussia,  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  40J  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Hanover  by  rail.  It  has  a  stone  bridge  (1518)  over  the 
Weser  640  feet  long,  and  a  railway  bridge  of  6606  feet,  7 
churches,  among  which  the  Domkirche  (1072-1290)  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  There  is  considerable  river  traffic,  and 
tobacco,  leather,  soap,  and  beet-sugar,  are  manufactured.  At 
Todtenhausen,  3  miles  N.,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  de- 
feated the  French  under  Contades,  ist  August  1750.  Pop.  (1875) 
17,088. 

Mineral'cgy  (Fr.  viinlralogie,  from  mineral,  'what  is  got 
by  mining,'  from  miner,  '  to  mine,'  and  that  from  Lat.  minare, 
'  to  drive  or  toss  about '),  is  that  branch  of  geology  which  treats 
of  the  formation,  composition,  and  classification  of  minerals.  A 
mineral  is  generally  defined  as  a  substance  not  possessing  organic 
vitality,  but  having  a  definite  chemical  composition,  and  usually 
a  geometric  form.  Rocks  are  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  hence 
upon  a  good  knowledge  of  M.  must  a  really  true  knowledge  of 
geology  depend.  According  to  the  above  definition,  minerals 
include  not  merely  the  numerous  varieties  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  the  metallic  ores,  but  also  the  metals  and  elements  which 
are  found  native,  and  even  water,  naphtha,  petroleum,  &c.,  for 
these  chemically  compound  liquids  differ  from  the  sohds  only  in 
having  different  temperatures  at  which  their  physical  changes 
of  state  occur.  If  our  globe  were  a  few  degrees  colder,  we 
would  have  water  in  a  solid  condition,  very  much  resembling  in 
appearance  ordinary  rock  salt.  Minerals  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  (i)  their  physical  properties,  and  (2)  their  chemical 
properties.  The  most  important  in  the  physical  properties  is 
the  form  in  which  a  given  mineral  crystallises  (see  Crystallo- 
graphy). Minerals  are  of  course  frequently  found  not  crystal- 
lised ;  but  even  in  their  amorphous  state  they  can  often  be  readily 
distinguished  by  other  physical  tests — such,  for  instance,  as  their 
fusibility,  and  their  behaviour  under  the  blow-pipe.  Their  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  hardness  (see  Hardness)  is  another  impor- 
tant test.  Little  aid  in  determining  a  mineral  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
got  from  the  colour,  which  depends  much  upon  the  presence  of 
foreign  substances.  This  should  always  be  noted,  however,  as 
well  as  the  lustre,  streak,  form  of  fracture,  &c.  ;  for  they  are 
very  useful  as  auxiliaries  to  other  and  better  tests.  Chemistry 
supplies  several  valuable  methods  by  which  minerals  may  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  acid  test,  for  instance,  can 
at  once  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  a  mineral  is  a  carbonate 
or  not,  since  the  carbonates  as  a  rule  effervesce  under  the  action 
of  a  strong  acid.    Blow-pipe  analysis  has  now  assumed  a  first 
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position  in  the  determination  of  minerals,  and  the  microscope 
has  become  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  mineralogist.  See 
Dana's  System  of  M.  (1837,  new  ed.  1868),  and  Manual  of  M. 
(1857,  new  ed.  1873). 

Mineral  Tallow  or  Hatchettine  (in  honour  of  the  emi- 
nent chemist  Hatchett),  a  rare  native  hydrocarbon  (approxi- 
mately carbon  85.5,  hydrogen  14. 5),  resembling  beeswax  or 
spermaceti.  It  occurs  in  Wales,  near  Merthyr-Tydvil,  near 
Loch  Fyne  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Moravia. 

Mineral  Waters,  a  term  usually  applied  to  all  spring 
waters  which  contain  an  excess  of  mineral  ingredients  above 
what  is  usually  found  in  ordinary  drinking  water.  They  have 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  as  remedial  agents,  both  for 
internal  use  and  for  bathing,  thermal  waters  being  used  in  all 
countries,  and  even  by  savage  races  for  the  latter  purpose.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  physicians  had  great  faith  in  their  curative 
virtues,  and  the  temples  erected  to  .^sculapius  were  usually  in 
close  proximity  to  mineral  springs.  To  the  Romans  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  thermic  springs  in  Italy, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  M. 
W.  have  been  variously  classified  as  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion ;  but  the  classification  adopted  by  Dr.  Althaus  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  : — (i)  Alkaline  Waters,  (2)  Bitter  Waters, 
(3)  Muriated  Waters,  (4)  Earthy  Waters,  (5)  Indifferent  Thermal 
Waters,  (6)  Chalybeates,  (7)  Sulphurous  Waters. 

1.  The  Alkaline  Waters  are  divisible  into  («)  simple  alkaline 
acidulous  waters,  the  chief  ingredients  being  carbonic  acid  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  principal  waters  of  this  class  are  the 
thermal  springs  of  Vichy  and  the  cold  springs  of  Fachingen, 
Geilnau,  and  Bilin,  and  they  are  used  in  cases  of  indigestion, 
biliary  and  renal  calculi,,  gravel,  gout,  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
abdominal  plethora,  (f))  Muriated  alkaline  acidulous  waters, 
which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
such  as  the  thermal  springs  of  Ems  and  the  cold  springs  of 
Belters,  Luhatschovitz,  and  Salzbrunn.  They  are  used  in  chronic 
catarrhal  affections,  and  the  Ems  water  has  a  reputation  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  uterus,  (c)  Alkaline  saline  waters,  whose  chief 
contents  are  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  such  as  the  warm 
springs  of  Karlsbad  and  the  cold  springs  of  Marienbad,  useful 
in  cases  of  abdominal  plethora  depending  upon  habitual  consti- 
pation from  sedentary  occupations,  and  congestion  of  the  liver. 

2.  The  Bitter  Waters  contain  tiie  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 
soda,  and  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Piillna,  Saidschiitz, 
Sedlitz,  Friedrichshall,  and  Kissingen.  They  are  useful  as  pur- 
gatives and  diuretics  when  it  is  advisable  to  excite  the  action 
both  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  In  England  the  bitter  waters 
of  Cherry  Rock,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  the  Purton  Spa, 
in  Wiltshire,  are  used  for  similar  purposes. 

3.  The  Muriated  Waters  are  divisible  into  :  (a)  simple  muriated 
•waters,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt,  such  as  the  hot  springs  of  Wiesbaden  and  Baden- 
Baden,  the  tepid  springs  of  Soden  in  Nassau  ;  of  Mondorf  at 
Luxemburg ;  and  of  Kanstatt  near  Stuttgart ;  and  the  cold 
springs  of  Kissingen,  Homburg,  and  Cheltenham,  useful  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  abdominal  plethora,  {b)  Muriated 
lithic  waters,  containing  chlorides  of  sodium  and  lithia,  such  as 
Baden-Baden,  Karlsbad,  Franzensbad,  Kissingen,  and  Weilbach, 
useful  in  gout  and  periodic  headache,  {c)  Brines,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium,  such  as  Rehme  and  Mann- 
heim, useful  for  bathing,  (a)  Jodo-broviated  muriated  waters, 
containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  iodides  and  bromides  of 
sodium  and  magnesium,  useful  in  cases  of  scrofulous  infiltrations 
of  the  glands,  scrofulous  ulcers,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  ovaries,  &c. ,  and  in  cases  of  bronchocele  or  goitre.  The 
waters  of  this  class  are  very  numerous,  but  Kreuznach  is  the  most 
celebrated. 

4.  Earthy  Waters  contain  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  most  important  being  those  of  Wildungen,  Leuk,  Bath, 
Lucca,  and  Pisa,  useful  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  scrofula,  gout, 
rheumatism,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  dysuria,  prostatic 
disease,  &c.  The  first  of  these  (Wildungen)  is  largely  exported, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  diuretic,  promoting  the  elimination 
of  gravel  and  renal  calculi. 

5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters,  containing  a  small  amount  of 
saline  constituents,  such  as  Gastein,  Toplitz,  Willbad,  Plombieres, 
Warmbrunn,  Clifton  and  Buxton,  useful  for  stimulating  the  skin 
and  exciting  the  nervous  system. 
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6.  Chalybeate  Waters,  divisible  into  (<i)  simple  acidulous  chaly- 
beates, containing  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of 
iron ;  and  (b)  saline  acidulous  chalybeates,  containing  sulphate 
of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  waters  of  this 
class  are  very  numerous,  and  are  useful  in  cases  of  debility, 
and  anaemia,  chlorosis,  &c.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
Alexandersbad,  Auteuil,  Bocklet,  Kossen,  Kronthol,  Lipp- 
springe,  Soden,  &c. 

7.  Sulphurous  Waters,  which  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or  metallic  sulphides,  or  both,  useful  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  gout,  and  rheumatism.  The  sulphurous  waters  are  em- 
ployed externally  and  internally.  The  principal  thermal  springs 
are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Borcette,  Baden,  Bareges,  Eaux- 
Chaudes,  and  Bagneres  de  Luchon  ;  and  the  cold  are  Labassere, 
Nenndorf,  Eilsen,  &c.  See  Spas  of  Europe  (Lond.  1862), 
by  Dr.  Althaus  ;  Dictionnaire  General  des  £aux  Mincrales  ei 
d Hydrologie  Medicale,  by  MM.  Durand-Fardel,  Le  Bret,  and 
Lefort. 

Miner'va  (Etruscan  Menrfa,  from  the  same  root  as  mens, 
'  mind '),  a  virgin  deity,  worshipped  by  the  Etruscans  and 
Sabines,  but  especially  at  Rome,  where  she  had  ancient  temples 
on  the  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and  Cselian  Hills.  She  was 
partly  the  goddess  of  courage  and  success  in  war,  partly  the 
impersonation  of  all  intelligence  and  invention,  and  the  tutelary 
deity  of  all  handicrafts,  arts,  and  sciences.  Tarquin,  son  of  De- 
maratus,  joined  her  worship  to  that  of  Juno  and  Jupiter  her 
father  in  a  common  temple,  and  she  was  said  to  have  sometimes 
wielded  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  The  festival  of  M.  lasted  five 
days  (from  19th  to  23d  March),  and  was  called  '  Quinquatrus.' 
Her  image  was  preserved  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  Rome. 
Latterly.M.  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Athena. 
See  Hartung,  Religion  der  Romer. 

Atkhtd  (in  the  Vedas,  Ahana  is  the  '  Dawn'),  ot  Pallas,  AtMni, 
called  by  Homer  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  in  later  traditions  said  to 
have  sprung  in  full  armour  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  was  one  of  the 
chief  divinities  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  state  and  of  all  arts 
and  inventions  that  were  of  avail  for  its  defence  and  prosperity. 
Athena  invented  the  plough,  the  rake,  the  trumpet,  the  chariot, 
navigation,  numbers,  created  the  olive-tree,  taught  men  to  use 
fire,  oxen,  horses,  and  all  instruments  of  tillage.  Her  power- 
ful intellect  and  wise  counsel  gave  her  a  place  on  the  right  hand 
of  Zeus.  Athena  maintained  law  and  order,  and  instituted  the 
Areiopagus  ;  was  warlike,  not  for  the  sake  of  war,  but  when 
prudence  demanded  it,  and  was  the  especial  protectress  of  heroes. 
She  was  worshipped  throughout  Hellas.  Athens  early  derived 
her  cult  from  the  ancient  towns  on  Lake  Copais.  Her  sacrifices 
consisted  of  bulls,  rams,  and  cows.  Her  great  festivals  at 
Athens  were  the  Panathenaa  (q.  v.)  and  the  Arrephoria.  In 
the  latter  two  maidens  in  their  7th  year  carried  the  splendidly 
embroidered  peplos  of  Athena  in  solemn  procession.  The  three 
great  statues  of  Athena  by  Phidias  were  held  perfect.  The  first, 
of  gold  and  ivory,  and  of  colossal  size,  stood  on  the  Acro- 
polis ;  the  second,  of  bronze,  was  made  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon  ;  the  third  was  called  the  '  Lemnian '  or  '  Beautiful 
Athena.'  In  the  numerous  representations  of  Athena  she  wears 
a  figured  helmet,  an  aegis,  a  sleeveless  tunic  partly  covered  with 
the  peplos  or  cloak,  and  bears  a  round  Argolic  shield  on  which 
is  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

Minervi'no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  on  a  height 
overlooking  an  affluent  of  the  Ofanto,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Bar- 
letta.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  on  account  of  its  extensive 
views  is  called  the  'balcony'  of  Apulia.    Pop.  (1874)  13,844. 

Mines,  Military,  are  subterranean  passages  used  in  modern 
warfare  for  depositing  quantities  of  gunpowder  for  subsequent 
explosion.  They  were  originally  employed  merely  to  furnish 
secret  access  to  a  fortified  place,  or  to  afford  the  means  of  under- 
mining the  walls.  The  besieged  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  same 
device,  and  were  often  successful,  not  only  in  averting  threatened 
danger  to  their  walls,  but  also  in  damaging  the  battering-rams 
and  war-engines  of  their  foes.  When  the  mines  of  hostile  pat  ties 
met,  fierce  subterranean  encounters  resulted.  About  two  centu- 
ries after  its  discovery,  gunpowder  was  first  used  in  mining  tactics 
by  a  Genoese  engineer,  who  in  1487  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
open  a  breach  in  the  citadel  of  Sassano  in  Tuscany.  Subsequent 
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attempts  by  Pedro  Navarro,  a  Spanish  captain,  were  more  suc- 
cessful;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  c.  the  excavation  and 
firing  of  mines  became  general.  The  besieged  were  ultimately 
forced  to  run  out  countermines,  from  which  a  practised  ear  could 
readily  tell  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  was  working  his 
mine,  and  could  take  measures  to  meet  the  threatened  attack.  The 
vertical  portion  of  a  mine  is  called  a  shaft,  and  the  horizontal  por- 
tion a  gallery.  The  sides  of  a  gallery  must  be  lined — ordinarily 
with  wooden  frames  or  cases — to  prevent  the  loose  earth  from  fall- 
ing in  and  filling  up  the  passage.  In  driving  a  long  gallery,  means 
for  ventilation  must  be  carefully  looked  to  ;  and  the  possibility 
of  the  powder  becoming  moist  when  deposited  in  the  chatnber 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  powder  may  be  fired  by  a  safety 
fuse,  a  powder  hose,  or  more  preferably  by  an  electric  current. 
To  prevent  the  explosion  from  spending  its  energy  otherwise 
than  is  desired,  the  gallery  leading  from  the  chamber  must  be 
filled  up  from  a  certain  distance  with  solid  material.  This 
operation  is  called  tamping  ;  and  the  most  convenient  materials 
for  tamping  are  sand-bags,  or  bags  containing  loose  earth  or 
sand,  which  can  be  readily  deposited  or  removed.  The  com- 
motion caused  by  the  explosion  extends  of  course  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  distances  at  which  the  disturbance  is  felt  are  called 
the  radii  of  rupture.  The  surface  of  the  ground  directly  over 
the  position  of  the  exploded  charge  forms  a  more  or  less  circular 
opening,  called  the  crater  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of 
the  centre  to  the  vertical  line  from  the  chamber  to  the  surface  is 
a  measure  of  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Minghett'i,  Cavaliere  Marco,  an  Italian  statesman,  born 
at  Bologna,  September  8, 1818,  educated  in  his  native  city,  travel- 
led in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and  in  1846  founded 
a  newspaper,  //  Felsinee,  advocating  economic  and  political  re- 
form. In  1848  M.  acted  at  Rome  as  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
but  in  the  same  year  entered  the  military  service  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  displaying  great  bravery  in  the  unfortunate  campaign 
which  cost  Charles  Albert  his  crown.  Under  Cavour  he  served  as 
Foreign  Minister,  in  i860  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  in 
1863  President  of  the  Council,  and  in  1868  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  1873 
to  1876.  lX\%(^\tiviox\i%  zxt.  Delia Economia  PtMlica{\^^C)), 
and  Opusciili  Letterari  {iSjz). 

Min'h.o  (Sp.  Mino),  a  river  that  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Galicia, 
Spain,  flows  in  a  S.W.  direction,  forms  part  of  the  N.  boundary 
of  Portugal,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Caminha  after  a  course  of 
130  miles,  20  of  which  are  navigable.   M.  is  the  ancient  Minius. 

Miniature  Painting  is  a  branch  of  fine  art,  embracing 
the  production  chielly  of  portraits  on  a  very  small  scale.  The 
paintings  were  done  in  early  times  on  vellum,  but  subsequently 
ivory  was  very  extensively  used.  The  term  miniature 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  minium,  red  lead,  the  con- 
nection being  found  in  the  fact  that  the  art  of  M.  P.  deve- 
loped from  the  practice  of  illuminating  initial  and  other  lead- 
ing letters  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  MSS.  with  red  lead  and 
vermilion.  The  small  figures  introduced  into  such  illuminations 
were  by  the  Italians  called  viiniatura,  and  hence  when  the 
practice  of  separately  painting  minute  portraits  arose,  they  were 
known  by  the  same  name.  The  development  of  the  art  of  pho- 
tography, and  the  perfection  attained  in  the  production  of  por- 
traits by  that  means,  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  M.  P.  as  a  profes- 
sional pursuit,  and  the  art  is  now  practised  by  very  few.  Many 
artists,  e.g.,  Holbein,  Hilliard,  the  two  Olivers,  Cooper,  and 
Hoskins,  attained  great  eminence  as  miniature  painters.  The 
term  miniature  is  now  applied  to  any  painting,  drawing,  or 
other  object  executed  on  a  scale  very  much  reduced  from  its 
ordinary  proportions. 

Millie  Rifle.    See  Rifled  Arms. 

Mini'm  (Fr.  tninime,  Lat.  minimus,  '  the  least ')  is  the  name 
of  a  small  note  in  music  equal  to  two  crotchets. 

Min'ims  (Fratres  Minimi,  '  the  least  of  all  friars '),  a  religious 
order  founded  (1435)  by  St.  Francis  of  Paula  (q.  v.),  under  the 
title  'Eremites  of  St.  Francis,'  and  confirmed  (1474)  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  and  (1492)  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  changed  its  name  to  M. 
It  spread  into  France  in  1482,  into  Germany  under  Maximilian 
I.,  and  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  into  Spain,  and  in  these 
three  countries  the  M.  were  respectively  known  as  Bon-hommes, 
fauliner,  and  Fratres  de  Victoria  (the  conquest  of  Malaga  being 
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ascribed  to  their  prayers).  In  Spain  the  first  convent  of  nuns 
of  the  order  was  founded  in  1495;  France,  in  1621.  The 
rule  is  based  on  that  of  the  Franciscans,  of  whom  the  M.  are 
regarded  as  a  branch  ;  but  to  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience  is  added  a  fourth  of  perpetual  fast  {vita  quadra- 
gesimalis).  The  superior  is  styled  Corrector,  and  the  habit  con- 
sists of  a  tawny  cassock,  with  hood,  scapular,  and  leathern 
girdle. 

Mi'ning  is  the  method  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  is  reached  and  secured  for  human  use.  All  excavations 
made  by  man  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whether  carried 
on  with  the  view  of  obtaining  mineral  treasures  or  not,  are  called 
M.,  and  in  siege  operations  of  war,  military  M.  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place.  (See  Mines,  Military.)  The  industrial  ope- 
rations of  M.  are  most  largely  concerned  in  obtaining  the  ores 
of  metals  and  coal ;  but  saline  deposits,  sulphur  ores,  precious 
and  ornamental  stones,  aad  various  non-metallic  minerals  are 
also  of  great  importance  in  the  range  of  M.  pursuits.  Quarrying 
may  be  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  M.  concerned  with  obtain- 
ing stone  for  building  and  other  purposes,  entirely  by  means  of 
open  excavation.  As  the  rock-masses  that  form  the  earth  are 
divided  into  stratified  and  unstratified  deposits,  so  also  the 
mineral  wealth  they  inclose  is  found  arranged  either  in  regular 
beds  or  strata,  and  in  lodes  or  veins,  irregular  masses,  and 
nodules,  &c.  As  these  distinctions  of  stratified  and  unstratified 
deposits  give  rise  to  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  M.  operations, 
they  will  be  here  separately  noticed.  From  stratified  rocks  are 
principally  obtained  the  varieties  of  coal,  bituminous  and  alu- 
minous shale,  and  several  of  the  most  important  iron  ores.  In 
veins,  &c.,  are  found  the  metallic  minerals  other  than  these  iron 
ores,  and  the  veins  are  chiefly  disseminated  in  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic,  or  so-called  primitive  rocks.  Although  in  Great 
Britain  especially,  and  generally  also  in  other  countries,  the 
old  reformations  are  richest  in  mineral  wealth,  neither  carbon- 
aceous nor  metallic  minerals  are  confined  to  any  particular  series 
of  rocks,  but  are  found  in  the  deposits  of  all  periods,  from  the 
palaeozoic  to  the  most  recent. 

Coal  M. — From  the  fact  that  coal  is  disposed  in  regular  beds 
or  layers  in  stratified  rocks,  its  working  is  more  simple  and  easy 
than  is  the  case  with  irregidar  veins  of  metalliferous  ores.  The 
presence,  position,  and  thickness  of  coal-seams  in  any  field 
are  first  ascertained  by  means  of  borings.  The  first  considera- 
tion in  the  winning  of  the  coal  is  whether  the  seam  is  at  such  a 
depth  as  renders  it  practicable  to  drain  the  pit  to  be  formed  by 
means  of  a  '  day  level  or  gallery  running  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  pit  into  an  open  valley  or  watercourse  at  a  height  above  the 
sea  level.  When  this  is  impossible,  as  is  now  frequently  the 
case,  pumping  machinery  has  to  be  provided  sufficient  to  carry 
all  the  water  which  accumulates  in  the  'sump,'  or  lowest  part 
of  the  pit  to  the  height  at  which  it  can  run  freely  away.  Every 
coal  pit  must  contain  at  least  two  shafts  or  openings  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  these,  when  the  seams  are  disposed  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  manner  and  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the 
surface,  are  cut  in  a  vertical  direction  through  the  superincum- 
bent strata.  But  when  the  seams  crop  out  to  the  surface,  and 
dip  downward  in  a  basin-shaped  field,  the  dip  may  be  followed 
by  one  of  the  shafts,  and  the  coal  is  sometimes  pulled  up  the 
inclined  plane  of  the  strata.  Through  the  main  or  engine  shaft 
the  coal  is  raised,  and  the  colliers  ascend  and  descend  the  pit, 
and  in  that  shaft  is  also  arranged  the  pumping  machinery  when 
such  is  required.  The  object  of  the  second  or  bye  shaft  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  egress  to  the  miners  should  the  main  shaft 
l3e  accidentally  blocked,  an  occurrence  which  has  sometimes 
caused  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  the  bye  shaft  is  also  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  ventilating  the  pit.  The  two  shafts  having  been 
sunk  to  the  seam  to  be  worked,  they  are  connected  by  a  gallery 
or  leading  cut  through  the  seam.  The  '  dip  head  level '  is  then 
run  from  each  side  of  the  bottom  or  engine  shaft,  it  being  a 
gallery  cut  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  or  level  direction  along 
the  seam,  and  forming  the  main  line  of  communication  from  all 
parts  of  the  workings  to  the  engine  shaft.  The  dip  head  level 
is  the  lowest  part  of  the  workings,  the  coal  being  worked  from 
it  upwards  towards  the  outcrop  or  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  by  which  the  coal  is  worked, 
the  one  being  known  as  the  '  pillar  and  stall '  or  '  post  and  stall ' 
plan,  and  the  other  is  called  the  '  long  wall '  system.  The  pillar 
and  stall  system,  which  is  that  most  commonly  adopted,  is  shown 
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In  plan  in  the  accompanying  figure  (i),  in  which  D  is  the  main 
shaft,  A  B  the  dip  head  level,  u  the  bye  or  ventilating  shaft,  and  F 
a  furnace  for  causing  an  inward  draught  of  air  through  the  shaft. 
The  course  of  the  current  of  air  along  the  stalls  or  heads  is 
indicated  by  arrows,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  direction  of 
the  cunent  is  controlled  by  doors  placed  across  the  passages. 
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Fig.  I. 

The  dark  shaded  portion  indicates  the  pillars  of  coal  left  to 
support  the  roof,  and  a  portion  of  one  panel  is  completely 
worked  out.  As  the  coal  is  removed  from  this  portion,  called 
the  goaf,  all  supports  are  withdrawn  by  the  colliers  who  work 
backward  in  the  direction  of  the  shaft,  and  the  roof  falls  in  as 
the  work  proceeds.  In  excavating  by  the  long  wall  system, 
the  whole  of  the  coal  is  worked  away  at  once,  access  to  the  face 
of  the  wall  or  working  place  being  preserved  by  artificial  sup- 
ports of  debris,  coal,  or  wood.  In  some  cases  roadways  are 
driven  through  the  solid  coal  seam  in  different  directions  to  the 
extremities  of  the  workings,  from  which  the  miners  work  back- 


Fig.  ». 


ward  to  the  shall:,  leaving  nothing  but  goaf  behind  them.  The 
long  wall  system  is  much  more  simple  and  economical  than  the 


pillar  and  stall,  as  almost  every  fragment  of  coal  can  by  it  be 
worked  out.  It  is  on  that  account  coming  gradually  into 
favour  with  mining  engineers,  and  is  now  adopted  in  many 
localities  where  pillar  and  stall  working  formerly  prevailed. 
The  diagram  (fig.  2)  illustrates  the  varieties  of  long-wall  work- 
ing, showing  at  A  advancing  stalls  or  tooth  work  by  which 
the  face  of  the  coal  is  taken ;  at  B  the  coal  is  worked  on  its 
end,  and  at  c  D  the  workings  are  carried  in  a  straight  line 
without  regard  to  the  cleat  or  grain  of  the  coal. 

The  work  of  the  collier  has  generally  to  be  performed  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  a  very  constrained  posi- 
tion. With  his  pick  he  undercuts  the  seam  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet,  working  either  in  the  coal  itself  or  in  the  under 
clay.  The  mass  is  then  detached  either  by  driving  wedges 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  or,  in  pits  free  from  fire- 
damp, by  blasting.  Machinery  for  cutting  coal  has  been  suc- 
cessfully .introduced  in  recent  years,  one  of  the  most  successful 
devices  being  the  Gartsherrie  coal-cutting  machine,  worked  by 
Messrs.  W.  Baird  &  Co.  in  their  pits.  The  coal  is  loaded 
into  small  waggons  or  tubs,  drawn  to  the  main  or  engine  shaft, 
and  there  raised  to  the  pit  head.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
arduous  work  the  collier  is  subject  to  many  serious  risks,  and 
the  yearly  average  of  fatal  injuries  in  British  coal  mines  alone 
exceeds  one  thousand.  The  most  prolific  causes  of  death  are 
accidents  from  the  fall  of  roof,  from  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
from  breakages  of  rope  and  overwinding  in  the  shaft,  and  from 
irruptions  of  water.  The  utmost  precautions  are  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  such  accidents  by  stringent  regulations  laid  down 
by  Act  of  Parliament  and  enforced  by  Government  inspection, 
but  nevertheless  accidents  involving  great  loss  of  life  are  still  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  deepest  coal-pit  in  Great  Britain  is  that  at  Dunkinfield 
in  Cheshire,  where  coal  is  brought  from  a  depth  of  2504  feet 
below  the  surface,  the  engine  shaft  sinking  vertically  2034  feet. 
The  shaft  of  Sacree  Madame  Pit,  near  Charleroi  in  Belgium,  is 
2400  feet  in  depth.  The  expense'of  sinking  some  of  the  deeper 
shafts  and  of  the  engineering  work  of  tubbing  for  keeping  water 
out  of  the  pits  is  often  very  great,  from  ;i^^8o,ooo  tO;^ioo,ooo 
having  sometimes  been  expended  before  it  became  possible  to 
commence  the  practical  working  out  of  the  coal. 

Metalliferous  Mines. — The  M.  of  clay  band  and  black  band 
iron  ores  which  occur  interstratified  with  coal  in  carboniferous 
deposits,  is  conducted  under  circumstances  analogous  to  ordinary 
coal  M.  But  ordinary  metalliferous  deposits  which  occur  in 
veins  or  lodes  are  secured  by  a  somewhat  different  series  of  pro- 
cesses. As  the  ore  is  in  these  disposed  in  all  directions  from 
horizontal  to  vertical,  sometimes  dwindling  away  into  thin 
sheets,  and  sometimes  expanding  into  huge  masses,  it  cannot 
be  attacked  on  any  one  plane.  A  main  shaft  is  first  sunk  from 
the  surface  till  it  reaches  the  lode  ;  from  the  shaft  a  series  of 
horizontal  galleries  at  regular  distances  from  each  other  are  run 
out,  and  between  these  galleries  communication  is  established 
by  means  of  minor  shafts  called  winzes.  In  this  manner  the 
workings  are  carried  out  from  the  main  shaft  as  far  as  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  go,  and  the  direction  and  richness  of  the  lodes 
being  thus  explored,  the  miner  works  back  towards  the  centre, 
taking  the  rectangular  blocks  into  which  the  mine  has  been 
divided  in  regular  succession.  These  he  may  attack  either  from 
above  or  below,  excavating  in  successive  stages  or  steps,  so  that 
the  work  in  progress  has  a  stepped  or  stair-like  aspect.  In 
metalliferous  mines  a  device  called  a  'man  engine'  (Ger.  fahr- 
kunst),  is  employed  for  taking  the  miners  to  or  from  the  work- 
ings. It  consists  either  of  one  or  two  rods  extending  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  on  which  at  regular  intervals 
are  fixed  a  staging  or  platform  on  which  a  man  can  stand.  The 
rods  have  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  in  the  case  of  a  two  rod 
machine,  supposing  one  rod  is  raised  say  12  feet  while  the  other 
is  depressed  a  corresponding  distance,  by  alternately  stepping 
from  the  platform  of  the  one  to  the  other  the  miner  can  either 
raise  or  lower  himself  the  distance  of  12  feet  at  each  stroke  of 
the  apparatus.  With  single  rod  machines  acting  through  a  de- 
finite distance,  at  which  intervals  a  fixed  staging  is  attached  to 
the  shafting,  the  same  raising  or  lowering  can  be  accomplished. 
For  details  regarding  this  important  pursuit  there  may  be  con- 
sulted Smyth's  Coal  and  Coal  M.  (Lond.  1867)  ;  Cornwall,  its 
Mines  and  Miners  (Lond.  1855) ;  Simomin's  Underground  Life, 
trans,  by  Bristow  ;  and  the  article  M.  in  Ure's  Dictionary 
ed.  Lond.  1875). 
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Law  Regarding  Mines. — The  general  rule  of  law  is  that 
the  owner  of  the  surface  of  land  is  the  owner  of  all  below  it,  but 
gold  and  silver  mines  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  when  these 
metals  are  found  mixed  with  others,  then  the  Crown  may  take 
them  at  a  valuation,  in  accordance  with  a  statute.  When 
land  is  let  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  tenant  is  not  en- 
titled to  open  a  mine,  unless  there  be  a  stipulation  to  that 
effect.  So,  when  land  is  taken  to  make  a  railway  over  it,  the 
owner  may  retain  and  work  a  mine,  but  by  common  law  he 
must  not  work  it  so  as  to  endanger  the  railway.  In  Scot- 
land, by  the  statute  of  1424,  gold  mines  are  declared  to  belong 
to  the  Crown,  without  limitation  ;  and  silver  mines  also  when  the 
value  of  three  half-pence  of  silver  can  be  extracted  from  the 
pound  of  lead. 

Minister  Plenipotentiary.    See  Ministry. 

Ministry  in  the  political  sense  includes  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Crown,  who  are  selected  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
order  to  cany  on  the  executive  government  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  until  the  Revolution  of  1 588  that  the  word  began  to  take 
its  present  significance.  '  Up  to  that  time,'  writes  Mr.  Freeman, 
'  the  servants  of  the  Crown  had  been  servants  of  the  Crown,  each 
man  in  the  personal  discharge  of  his  own  office.  The  holder  of 
each  office  owed  faithful  service  to  the  Crown,  and  he  was  witha! 
responsible  to  the  law  ;  but  he  stood  in  no  official  fellowship 
towards  the  holder  of  any  other  office.  But  William  III.  felt 
the  necessity  of  having  a  committee  harmoniously  working 
together,  the  individual  members  of  which  should  stand  by  each 
other,  support  the  same  measures,  and  work  with  unity  of  pur- 
pose. To  these  was  gradually  transferred  the  deliberations  of 
all  important  questions  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
before  they  were  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  written  law 
knows  nothing  of  the  Cabinet  or  Prime  Minister  ;  it  knows  them 
as  members  of  one  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  privy 
councillors,  as  holders,  each  man  in  his  own  person,  of  certain 
offices  ;  but  as  a  collective  body  bound  together  by  a  common 
responsibility,  the  law  never  heard  of  them.  But  in  the  eye  of 
the  unwritten  constitution  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  form  the  main  features  of  our  government.' 
It  is,  however,  from  the  Privy  Council  that  proclamations  and 
warrants  are  signed  and  sent  forth.  A  M.  is  formed  by  the 
sovereign  calling  upon  a  statesman,  who  has  held  office,  to  sur- 
round himself  with  colleagues  whose  ideas  of  policy  accord  with 
his  own.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  House  of  Commons  declining  to 
pass  a  measure  upon  which  the  M.  may  have  determined  to  stake 
their  official  existence.  Neither  can  the  sovereign  keep  a  minister 
in  office  against  the  wishes  of  the  House,  nor  remove  him  if  he 
has  their  approval.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  that  the  king  ceased  to  take  a  share  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet.  A  M.  includes,  besides  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  forms  it,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  four  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  who  are  always  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
who  are  not  necessarily  members  but  may  be  so.  Other  mini- 
sters are  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Attorneys-General 
and  Solicitors-General  for  England  and  Ireland,  the  Lord- 
Advocate  and  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Education  Committee,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Masters  of  the 
Horse  and  Buckhounds,  the  Steward  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  In  diplomacy  there  are  three  orders  of  ministers, 
the  highest  being  ambassadors,  who  completely  represent  their 
sovereign  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Mini- 
sters plenipotentiary,  though  they  guard  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen,  have  a  smaller  representative  power,  and  the  third 
class,  including  the  chargSs  d'' affaires,  though  they  discharge  simi- 
lar duties  with  the  second,  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  amount 
of  ceremonial.  See  Macaulay's  History  (vol,  iv.),  and  Free- 
man's Grmvth  of  the  English  Constitution  {1872). 

Minneap'olis,  a  city  of  Minnesota,  U,S.,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  Falls  of  St,  Anthony,  8  miles  N,W.  of 
St,  Paul  by  rail,  and  3  from  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
('  laughing  water  '),  In  1877  it  had  54  churches,  2  universities, 
10  public  schools,  21  flour-mills  (producing  1,306,000  barrels 
yearly),  20  sawmills  (turning  out  200,030,000  feet  of  lumber). 


besides  shingle  and  lath  mills,  machine  shops,  foundries,  woollen, 
oil,  and  paper  mills,  &c.  The  total  yearly  product  of  its  manu- 
factories is  about  $17,000,000,  The  two  halves  of  the  city  were 
connected  (1877)  by  a  suspension  bridge,  iii  feet  high  and  with 
a  span  of  675  feet,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  Pop.  (1877) 
40,000. 

Minn'esinger,  or  Minn'esanger,  the  name  by  which  160 
German  lyric  poets  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  are  known. 
Soon  after  their  first  appearance  in  Upper  Austria,  the  character 
of  their  poetry  seems  much  modified  by  a  French  influence  then 
diffused  over  the  Rhine-lands.  As  they  chiefly  sang  of  love 
(minne),  the  whole  literature  took  the  name  of  Minnegesang.  Its 
later  form  originated  in  the  district  around  the  Maas,  where 
chivalry  was  at  its  greatest  height.  The  French  influence  was 
especially  marked  in  the  structure  of  the  verse.  The  three  chief 
forms  were :  (i) '  Lieder,'  series  of  tripartite  strophes,  sung  to  the 
same  melody,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  dancing,  their 
subjects  being  either  erotic,  sacred,  or  eulogistic  of  lords  and 
princes  ;  (2)  '  Leiche,'  bipartite  strophes  of  various  melody, 
usually  accompanied  with  dancing,  except  when  the  subjects 
were  religious  ;  (3)  '  Spriiche,'  in  verses  often  of  irregular  form, 
whose  usual  subject  was  '  Gottes-und-Herrendienst,'  and  which 
were  only  meant  for  recitation.  The  '  Tagweise  '  or  '  Taglied ' 
celebrated  the  sad  parting  of  two  lovers  at  the  da^vn  of  day. 
In  richness  of  form,'  and  glow  of  passion,  the  '  Minnegesang ' 
stands  very  high.  It  demanded  great  artistic  culture, 
and  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  sons  of  the  lower 
nobility,  who  were  taught  music  and  poetry  by  the  clergy.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  its  latest  period  that  the  art  of  the  M, 
became  an  accomplishment ;  from  a  '  Meister '  was  expected 
originality  of  thought  and  form.  The  poems  were  sung  by  the 
poet  himself  to  his  harp  ;  from  him  wandering  minstrels  learnt 
them  ;  these  were  the  first  to  write  down  and  collect  them  ;  the 
older  poets,  e.g.,  Wolfram  v,  Eschenbach,  could  not  even  write. 
In  the  13th  c,  the  number  of  M,  immensely  increased;  they 
flourished  especially  in  Swabia  and  Thuringia,  but  were  found 
at  all  German  courts.  The  greatest  names  of  the  greatest  period 
were  Heinrich  v,  Veldecke,  Reinmar  v,  Hagenau,  Walther  v,  d. 
Vogelweide,  Hartmann  v.  Aue,  Gottfried  v.  Strassburg,  Wolfram 
V.  Eschenbach,  and  Ulrich  v.  Liechtenstein.  Reinmar  v.  Zweter, 
a  Rhinelander,  from  1230  to  1260,  treated  subjects  chiefly  of  a 
personal  and  public  character,  but  his  prosaic  tendency  shows 
the  spirit  of  decline.  Konrad  v.  Wiirtzburg  holds  a  higher  place, 
especially  for  his  narrative  poems,  and  Reidhart  (1210-40)  intro- 
duced  a  fresh  humour  into  his  pictures  of  popular  life.  About 
the  close  of  the  13th  c.  the  spirit  of  chivalry  grew  ruder,  and 
gradually  the  minne  poetry  lost  itself  in  the  mechanical  spirit- 
lessness  of  the  Meistersinger  (q.  v.).  See  Von  der  Hagen, 
Minnesanger  (4  vols.  1 838);  Lachmann  and  Haupt,  Des  Minne- 
sangs  Friihling  (1857);  Taylor,  Lays  of  the  M.  (Lond.  1825); 
A.  E.  Kroeger,  The  M.  of  Germany  (Lond.  1873). 

Minneso'ta,  one  of  the  N.  W.  states  of  the  American  Union, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  S.  by  Iowa,  E.  by 
Wisconsin  and  Lake  Superior,  and  W.  by  Dakota,  from  which 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Red  River.  Area,  85,531  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1875)  609,777,  including  12,370  tribal  Indians.  M.  is  380 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  337  miles. 
It  is  traversed  in  the  N.  by  a  range  of  flat  drift-hills  (the  '  divide  ' 
between  rivers  flowing  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexii;o), 
1680  feet  above  the  sea,  but  nowhere  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country,  which  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  is 
rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  oak-openings  and  belts  of  hard- 
wood timber,  and  dotted  with  numberless  small  lakes,  covering 
■j^th  of  the  whole  area.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  affluent  the  M.  (from  which  the  state  is  named),  the  Red 
River  of  the  N.  and  the  St.  Louis.  The  first  of  these  is  navig- 
able within  the  stale  for  540  miles.  Towards  Lake  Superior  there 
is  a  rich  mineral  tract,  especially  plentiful  in  iron  and  copper, 
while  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  at  Belle  Plaine  on  M.  River, 
the  manufacture  of  salt  has  attained  great  success.  Other  pro- 
ducts are  gold  and  silver  (in  moderately  paying  quantities),  lime, 
slate,  tripoli,  building-stone,  peat,  &c.  The  prevailing  meta- 
morphic  and  volcanic  rocks  are  in  great  part  covered  by  a  fer- 
tile alluvium,  which  is  admirably  adapted  in  the  N.  to  wheat- 
culture  and  grazing.  About  one-third  of  the  entire  surface  is 
under  dense  forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  maple,  pine,  spurce, 
&c.    The  vast  encroachments  of  the  lumber  trade  have  been 
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compensated  by  the  planting  already  of  some  20,000,000  forest- 
trees  on  the  prairies.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and 
bracing,  the  mean  summer  temperature  being  "jo'^o",  while  that 
of  winter  is  i6'io°.  M.  is  one  of  the  greatlwheat-growing  States, 
and  has  now  an  area  of  2,622,324  acres  in  grain  crops  alone. 
In  1875  the  yield  of  wheat  was  31,475,000  bushels  ;  of  oats, 
15,775,000;  of  corn,  9,500,000;  of  barley,  1,585,000;  of  rye, 
70,000;  and  of  buckwheat,  31,500.  The  growth  of  potatoes 
was  3,250,000  bushels,  of  flax,  1,227,547  lbs.,  and  of  tobacco, 
28,324.  In  1875,  M.  had  167,313  horses,  467,578  cattle,  5257 
mules  and  asses,  162,807  sheep,  and  141,810  hogs.  Five  million 
bushels  of  the  wheat  are  made  into  flour  by  the  mills  of  the  State, 
and  M.  flour  retains  the  first  rank.  Besides  flour-milling  the 
other  great  industry  is  lumbering,  the  lumber  produced  in  1874 
being  421,000,000  feet,  value  $5,500,000.  In  1875  there  were 
in  M.  2227  miles  of  railway.  St.  Paul  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  are  Minneapolis  and  Winona.  The  French  missionaries 
found  their  way  hither  in  1680.  The  real  work  of  settlement 
did  not  begin  till  1805,  and  M.  was  only  organised  as  a  Territory 
in  1849.  Its  subsequent  development  was  singularly  rapid,  and 
it  was  made  a  State  in  1858. — M.  River  rises  in  Big  Stone 
Lake,  on  the  E.  boundary  of  Dakota,  flows  first  S.E.,  and  then 
N.E.  through  the  'Big  Woods'  in  the  State  to  which  it  gives 
name,  joining  the  Mississippi  5  miles  above  St.  Paul,  after  a 
course  of  470  miles,  of  which  300  miles  are  navigable  during  high 
water. 

Minn'ow  {Leuciscus  phoxinus),  a  small  species  of  Teleostean 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Cyprinidce  or  Carp  family,  and  allied  to 
the  Dace  (q.  v.).  Chub  (q.  v.),  and  other  fishes.  It  inhabits 
streams  and  rivers,  and  is  usually  found  in  clear  water.  The  M. 
may  attain  a  length  of  3  inches,  but  is  usually  much  smaller. 
The  upper  surface  is  of  a  dirty  grey  or  olive  colour,  the  under 
parts  being  silvery  white.  The  M.  is  a  favourite  bait  for  pike 
and  perch. 

Mi'nor,  in  Law,    See  Age. 

Minor  (Music).    See  Interval,  Mode,  Scale. 

Minor'ca,  the  second  largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  lies  25 
miles  N.E.  of  Majorca,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Area  335  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  39,005.  Its  coast  is  much  indented,  especially  in 
the  N.,  and  the  surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  El  Toro  to  a  height  of 
4793  feet.  Less  fertile  than  Majorca,  it  produces  oil,  wine, 
hemp,  zulla,  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits.  The  main  industry  is 
the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  for  Cuba.  Coals  are  imported 
directly  from  Great  Britain  for  a  cotton-factory  and  the  steam- 
ship company,  but  in  1875  only  three  vessels  entered  the  ports, 
with  cargoes  worth  ;^I352.  Mahon  (q.  v.)  is  the  capital,  and 
another  chief  port  is  Ciudadela.  In  recent  years  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated  to  Algeria  to  avoid  conscrip- 
tion and  the  oppressive  taxes. 

Min'orites.    See  Franciscans,  Order  of. 

Ili'nos,  a  mythical  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthus  and  Sarpedon,  and  father  of  Ariadne 
(q.  v.),  who  after  death  was  made,  with  /Eacus  and  Rhadaman- 
thus, judge  of  the  lower  world.  Legends  later  than  Homer  and 
Hesiod  speak  of  another  M.,  his  grandson,  and  the  husband  of 
Pasiphae,  who  was  killed  by  King  Cocalus  in  Sicily,  whither 
he  had  pursued  Daedalus  (q.  v.).  He  was  the  lawgiver  of  Crete, 
and  the  first  Greek  who  established  a  considerable  naval  power. 

Min'otaur  (Gr.  '  bull  of  Minos '),  in  Greek  mythology  the 
monstrous  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  and  a  bull, 
with  a  passion  for  which  Aphrodite  had  inspired  her.  The  M. 
was  half  man  half  bull,  and  was  inclosed  by  Minos  in  the  famous 
Labyrinth  (q.  v. )  at  Cnossus,  where  he  fed  on  the  youths  and 
maidens  yearly  sent  as  a  tribute  by  the  Athenians,  till  slain  by 
Theseus  with  the  help  of  Ariadne  (q.  v.). 

Minsk,  a  government'of  W.  Russia,  is  bounded  N.  by  Vitebsk 
and  Vilna,  S.  by  Volynien,  W.  by  Grodno,  and  E.  by  Mohilev. 
Area,  35,254  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,135,588,  of  whom  185,000 
are  Poles,  97,000  Jews,  and  3000  Tartars.  M.  is  watered  by  the 
Pripet  and  Beresina,  affluents  of  the  Dnieper,  and  is  to  the 
extent  of  three-eighths  under  forest  and  one-third  pasture  and 
meadow.  Swamps,  mostly  in  the  S.,  cover  2204  sq.  miles,  and 
give  rise  to  various  diseases,  including  Plica  Polonica. — M.,  the 
capital,  lies  on  the  Swislocz,  a  branch  of  the  Beresina,  and  on 


the  Warsaw  and  Moscow  Railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  of  a  Roman  bishop,  and  has  14  churches,  a 
theatre,  and  a  large  corn  trade.    Pop,  (1870),  35,563, 

Min'ster  (the  Old  Eng.  form  of  the  Low  Lat,  monasterium) 

properly  denotes  the  church  of  a  monastery,  but  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  cathedral,  e.g. ,  to  that  of  Canterbury  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  '  York  Minster '  is  a  familiar  instance  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Similarly,  in  Southern  Germany,  the  miinster  of 
Strassburg,  Basel,  and  Bern  correspond  to  the  domkirchen  of 
Erfurt  and  Brunswick. 

Mint  (Old  Eng.  minte,  Dut.  munte,  Lat.  mentha,  Gr.  min- 
tha),  a  genus  of  strong-scented  perennial  herbs,  with  creeping 
underground  rootstocks,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiates, 
and  chiefly  natives  of  N.  temperate  regions,  though  some  are 
Australian.  The  species  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  and 
vary  in  number  from  30  to  100,  according  to  the  discriminative 
power  of  the  describer.  Some  are  common  in  Britain,  e.g.,  M. 
aquaiica  and  M.  arvensis,  and  among  those  of  rarer  occurrence 
are  three  of  the  most  important  as  regards  their  uses,  namely. 
Peppermint  {M.  Piperita),  Penny-royal  (71/  piilegium),  and 
Spearmint  (,M.  viridis),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  last  is 
really  a  native.  Peppermint  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  is  procured  by  distilling  the  leaves. 
The  oil  and  the  preparations  made  from  it  are  largely  used  as 
aromatics,  carminatives,  and  stimulants,  and  are  especially  use- 
ful in  the  alleviation  of  nausea,  griping  pains,  and  flatulence. 
Owing  to  its  powerful  taste,  peppermint  in  some  shape  or  other 
is  frequently  used  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste  of  medicine.  A 
kind  of  liqueur  is  also  prepared  from  it.  The  taste  of  M.  pule- 
giiim  is  very  peculiar,  and  to  most  people  objectionable ;  its 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  other  mints,  but  in  former 
times  the  plant  had  special  virtues  assigned  to  it,  hence  it  is  still 
employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  female  complaints.  M.  viri- 
dis is  the  plant  used  for  culinary  purposes  under  the  name  of  M, 
It  possesses  the  properties  of  peppermint,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

Mint  (Old  Eng.  mynet,  from  Lat.  moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  at  Rome  money  was  coined),  the  place 
where  coining  or  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  money  is  conducted.  A  coin  may  be  defined  as  a  piece 
of  precious  metal,  impressed  with  a  State  device  or  mark,  as 
a  guarantee  of  its  value  and  weight.  British  silver  and  bronze 
monies  are  merely  tokens  having  a  nominal  value,  and 
are  issued  simply  for  convenience  in  conducting  petty  business 
transactions.  The  early  history  of  the  coinage,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  M.  in  Britain  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Old 
English  had  silver  and  copper  coins,  but  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest the  latter  fell  into  disuse.  There  was  no  national  gold 
coinage  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  money  then  made 
consisted  only  of  silver  pieces  of  low  value.  Many  foreign 
gold  coins  were,  however,  in  circulation.  In  exchanging  large 
sums  it  was  customary  to  reckon  by  weight  of  bullion,  while 
small  sums  were  exchanged  by  means  of  the  silver  currency. 
Subsequently,  and  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  different  denominations  were  gradually  introduced, 
and  by  the  period  of  the  Restoration  coins  of  gold  and  silver 
were  very  numerous,  those  of  the  latter  metal  being  made  of 
much  higher  value  than  formerly.  Since  then  the  varieties  of 
coins  have  numerically  decreased,  and  gold  has  been  established 
by  law  as  the  only  standard. 

It  would  appear  that  in  Old  English  times,  the  myneteras 
('  minters '  or  '  moneyers ')  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  the  king, 
and  journeyed  with  him,  striking  money,  when  required,  at  his 
command.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  amount  of  work  increased, 
permanent  mints  were  established  in  the  chief  towns.  In  Stephen's 
reign  certain  bishops,  barons,  and  monasteries  were  privileged 
to  coin  money.  Malpractices  among  the  moneyers  in  issuing 
debased  coinage  were  frequent,  and  were  visited  with  exemplaiy 
punishment.  Relative  to  these  frauds,  an  official,  named  the 
gerifa  (later  reeve),  is  alluded  to  in  Old  English  laws,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  the  responsible  head  of  the  M.  at  the 
time,  Ruding  observes  that  the  London  M.  did  not  receive  its 
full  constitution  of  superior  officers  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  a  comptroller  was  appointed  as  a 
check  upon  the  warden  and  master.  The  moneyers  were  always 
a  privileged  class,  enjoying  exemption  from  certain  taxes  and 
public  duties, 
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The  Royal  M.,  where  the  current  coins  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  several  of  the  colonies  are  struck,  is  situated  at  Tower 
Hill,  London.  At  present  (1877)  its  removal  to  the  Thames 
Embankment  is  contemplated.  In  1837,  a  Parliamentary  Select 
Committee  took  evidence  on  the  manner  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  M.,  and  in  consequence  of  their  report  several  impor- 
tant changes  were  made  in  its  constitution.  In  1851  the  Royal 
M.  became  a  governmental  department,  subject  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  practice  of  allowing  contractors,  or  moneyers,  to  conduct 
the  coinage  was  abolished.  The  remunerative  office  of  Master  of 
the  M.,  of  late  years  occupied  by  men  of  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, was  abolished  on  the  death  of  the  late  Master  in  1869,  and 
the  nominal  Master  and  Worker  is  now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. By  Act  33  Vict.,  any  person  or  importer  may,  under 
specified  conditions,  have  gold  bullion  coined  free  of  charge  at 
the  M.,  but  since  the  Bank  of  England  is  bound  by  Act  7  and 
8  Vict,  to  purchase  bullion,  previously  weighed  and  assayed,  at 
the  rate  of  £t,^  i  7s.  gd.  per  oz.  of  standard  gold,  it  practically 
is  the  only  importer.  After  coining,  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
ceives the  gold  at  the  M.  price  oi£i,  17s.  io|d.  per  oz.,  whereby 
the  Bank  makes  a  profit  of  about  £,2000  on  each  million.  The 
M.  purchases  silver  for  itself  at  the  lowest  market  price.  Act 
56  Geo.  HI.,  ratified  by  Act  33  Vict.,  provides  that  the  pound 
weight  troy  of  standard  gold  contains  22  carats  fine  gold  and  2 
carats  of  alloy  (copper),  and  that  standard  silver  be  of  the  fine- 
ness of  II  oz.  2  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  and  18  pennyweights  of 
alloy  in  every  pound  weight  troy  ;  and  it  is  further  enacted  that 
20  pounds  weight  troy  of  standard  gold  be  coined  into  934*5  sove- 
reigns, and  that  66  shillings  be  coined  out  of  every  pound  troy 
of  standard  silver.  While  gold  coin  is  thus  issued  at  nearly  the 
market  value  of  bullion,  a  profit  or  seigniorage  accrues  to  the  M. 
from  the  silver  coinage,  for  a  shilling  is  intrinsically  only  worfli 
about  lofd.  This  profit  enables  the  M.  to  issue  new  silver  coins 
for  worn  and  light  ones.  All  fees  and  profits  of  the  M.  are  paid 
into  the  Exchequer. 

Coining. — The  processes  pursued  in  coining  silver  and  bronze, 
as  compared  with  gold,  differ  so  very  slightly  in  detail,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  trace  the  course  of  the  latter.  At  stated 
times  the  Bank  of  England  sends  '  importations '  of  gold  in  the 
form  of  ingots,  each  of  180  oz.  weight,  and  previously  assayed, 
to  the  M.  The  ingots  are  there  weighed  and  assayed,  and  the 
proportion  of  copper  alloy  or  fine  gold  required  to  bring  them 
to  the  fineness  of  standard  gold  determined.  The  ingots,  with 
the  ascertained  alloy,  are  then  melted  and  cast  into  bars.  The 
plumbago  crucibles,  or  melting-pots  hold  each  a  charge  of  1200 
oz.,  which  fills  four  moulds.  The  bars  formed  in  the  moulds 
are  removed  and  quenched  with  water,  and  from  each  bar  two 
pieces  are  cut  off  for  assay.  If  the  assay  prove  satisfactory,  the 
sovereign  bars,  measuring  24  inches  long,  I '375  inches  wide, 
and  I  inch  tliick,  pass,  after  being  weighed,  to  the  roUing-miU, 
which  reduces  them  to  fillets  6  or  8  feet  long.  After  the  hollow 
ends  are  cut  off,  each  fillet  is  formed  into  lengths  of  18  inches, 
which  are  annealed  in  copper  tubes,  and  then  plunged  into  cold 
water.  The  fillets  are  further  reduced  in  thickness  by  rolling, 
and  on  issuing  from  the  gauging-mill  they  measure  I  "829  inches 
wide  and  "053  inches  thick.  At  this  stage  a  blank  is  now  and 
again  punched  out  of  a  fillet  for  comparison  with  a  standard 
weight,  a  variation  of  half  a  grain  only  being  allowed.  Two  inches 
of  one  end  of  each  fillet  are  next  pressed  thinner,  to  the  extent 
of  one-third,  in  a  flatting-mill,  and  after  the  whole  length  has 
been  re-passed  through  the  rolling-mill,  the  flatted  end  is  intro- 
duced between  two  fixed  cylinders  in  the  draw-betuh.  The 
flatted  part  is  there  seized  hold  of  by  a  '  dog,'  which  travels  with 
an  endless  chain,  and  draws  the  whole  fillet  through  the  cylin- 
ders, to  reduce  it  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Tlie  fillets  are 
previously  smeared  with  oil  to  prevent  the  excessive  heat, 
developed  by  friction,  destroying  the  surface  of  the  fillet.  On 
leaving  the  draw-bench  the  fillets  are  divided  into  four  lengths, 
and  from  each  a  test-blank  is  stamped  and  weighed.  The 
fillets,  freed  from  oil,  are  then  taken  to  the  screw-cutting  presses  to 
be  cut  into  blanks.  The  perforated  metal  is  called  scissel  (I.at. 
scindo,  '  I  cut '),  and  returns  to  the  melting-pot.  The  blanks 
then  pass  on  to  the  weighing-room,  where  they  are  separated 
into  'heavy,'  'light,'  and  '  medium,' by  marvellous  automaton 
weighing-machines  invented  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  improved  by 
Mr.  Pilcher  of  the  Royal  M.  These  machines  weigh  at  the  rate 
of  23  blanks  a  minute,  and  indicate  variations  of  ttjVo-''^  °f  ^ 
grain.  As  already  mentioned,  the  law  demands  that  934^ 
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sovereigns  be  taken  out  of  20  pounds  troy  weight  of  gold,  which 
gives  the  weight  of  a  sovereign  as  1 23  •2744  grains.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  fillets  are  rolled  and  cut  with  mathematical 
exactness,  the  blanks  are  found  to  differ  in  weight.  The  law 
recognises  the  fact,  and  allows  a  remedy  (from  Lat.  ad  remedium) 
which  is  fixed  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1870  at  two-tenths  of  a 
grain  for  the  sovereign,  and  one-tenth  of  a  grain  for  the  half- 
sovereign  over  or  under  the  standard  weight.  The  medium 
blanks  alone  reach  the  coining-press,  the  others  are  re-melted. 
In  a  marking-machine  or  edge-compresser,  the  edges  of  the  blanks 
are  thickened  by  reducing  the  diameter.  The  raised  edge 
affords  a  protection  to  the  image  and  superscription  to  be 
afterwards  added.  After  annealing,  and  blanching  or  brightening 
in  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  blanks  are  converted  into 
coins  in  the  screw  coining-press.  The  obverse  and  reverse 
devices  on  the  coins  are  obtained  from  the  upper  and  lower 
dies  (see  DiE-SlNKiNG),  together  with  the  crenated  or  milled 
edge  from  the  collar,  at  one  descent  of  the  press.  The'perfect 
coins  are  put  up  into  bags  containing  701  sovereigns  (180  oz.), 
and  the  weight  and  assays  of  several  coins  being  tested,  the  Bank 
of  England  in  due  course  receives  the  coinage. 

English  gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  silver 
to  40s.,  and  bronze  to  is.  Bronze  money  (composed  of  copper 
95,  tin  4,  and  zinc  I,  in  100  parts)  is  very  much  depreciated 
in  value,  and  is  struck  principally  at  Birmingham,  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  under  contract  with  the  M.  At  a  weight  of  122*50  grains, 
or  *774  grain  below  the  theoretical  standard,  current  sovereigns 
reach  the  limit  of  20s.  value,  and  half-sovereigns  cease  to  be  legal 
tender  for  los.  below  61*125  grains.  On  the  return  of  worn 
gold  coins  to  the  M.  a  deduction  is  made  for  loss  of  weight  below 
the  legalised  limits. 

The  coinage  of  the  Royal  M.  for  five  years  ending  1875  was 
as  follows : — 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Bronze. 

I87I 
1872 

1873 
1874 
1875 

;^9,9i9,656 
15,261,442 
3.384.568 
1,461,565 
243, 264 

;^70i.5I4 
1,243,836 
1,081,674 
890,604 
594,000 

/7.6.6 
47.413 
46,218 
65,632 
69,813 

See  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  (Lond, 
1840),  and  G.  F.  Ansell,  The  Royal  M.  (3d  ed.  1875). 

Min'uet  (Fr.  menuel,  from  Lat.  minor),  the  name  of  a  slow, 
graceful  dance.  It  is  named  from  the  short  steps  used  in  the 
dance.    Properly,  M.  is  the  name  of  the  music  or  air. 

Min'ute,  in  Horology,  is  the  60th  part  of  an  hour  ;  and  in 
angular  measurement  is  the  60th  part  of  a  degree.  In  arcliitec- 
ture,  it  is  the  60th  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  column. 

Minute  is  the  name  given  to  a  draft  of  the  procedure  of  any 
meeting,  and  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  taken  down 
briefly,  with  a  view  to  its  afterwards  being  engrossed  or  enlarged. 
In  Scotch  law  a  M.  is  a  memorandum  or  record  of  some  act  of 
a  court,  or  of  contending  parties. 

Mi'ocene  (Gr.  '  less  recent')  is  the  name  given  in  geology  by 
Lyell  to  the  Middle  Tertiary  formations,  coming  between  the 
Eocene  and  Pliocene.  About  25  per  cent,  of  its  fossils  are 
represented  in  living  species.  In  Britain  the  M.  is  very  poorly 
developed,  and  only  in  limited  localities,  Dartmoor  in  Devon, 
and  Mull,  off  the  W.  of  Scotland.  On  the  Continent,  all  over 
Central  Europe,  there  is  an  enormous  development.  It  is 
divided  into  three  well-marked  subdivisions  —  the  Loftier, 
Middle,  and  Upper.  The  Lmuer  is  entirely  a  freshwater  deposit, 
and  consists  of  coarse  conglomerates  and  sandstone.  It  is 
well  developed  in  Switzerland  (Molasse  deposits),  Croatia,  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Auvergne,  and  all  through  Germany ;  and  its  flora 
presents  distinct  subtropical  characteristics.  The  Middle  is 
somewhat  marine,  but  has  the  same  land-plants  as  the  lower. 
It  is  very  typical  in  Touraine,  and  also  occurs  in  Switzerland, 
Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  and  the  United  States.  The  Upper 
consists  of  thin  laminated  marine  marls  and  limestones,  rich  in 
fossil  remains.  500  plants  and  840  insects  have  been  described 
by  Heer  from  the  Upper  Molasse  deposits  of  Switzerland.  Its 
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flora  strongly  resembles  the  American  types;  and  fishes  and 
reptiles  abound.  The  first  fossil  fox  is  here  found,  with  remains 
of  the  Dinotherium  and  Mastodon.  The  sub-tropical  climatic 
conditions,  which  the  M.  deposits  imply,  seem  to  have  extended 
up  to  the  70th  latitude,  embracing  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland, 

Mir'a'beau  is  the  name  of  a  family  that  during  the  13th  c. 
emigrated  to  France  from  Florence,  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  marquisate  of  M.  in  Proven9e.  The  one  who  has  given  it 
an  undying  interest  is  the  great  revolutionary  orator,  Gabriel 
Honore  de  Riquetti,  Comte  de  M.,  son  of  Victor  Riquetti, 
Marquis  de  M.,  who  was  born  at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  March  9, 
1749,  and  came  into  the  world  a  prodigy  of  size  and  ugliness. 
At  the  age  of  three  his  ugliness  was  increased  by  smallpox.  The 
child  was  impish  in  habits  as  well  as  looks,  exhibiting  such  ter- 
rific activity  in  mind  and  body  that  his  father — rather  heedlessly, 
for  he  was  corresponding  with  the  uncle — likens  him  to  '  a 
nephew  of  the  devil.'  No  child  had  probably  a  worse  up- 
bringing. Victor  Riquetti  was  a  domestic  tyrant  of  the  maddest 
kind,  who  wrote  philanthropic  and  economic  pamphlets,  and 
called  himself  JO  Ami  des  Hommes,  but  who  treated  his  wife  and 
children  with  unspeakable  cruelty.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
caused  to  be  issued  against  them  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  leitres 
de  cachet,  M.  was  placed  under  a  succession  of  tutors  who 
could  not  manage  him ;  he  was  then  entered  in  the  Bern  regi- 
ment of  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  and  henceforth  his  career  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  is  a  miserable  record  of  vicious 
indulgence,  varied  by  imprisonment,  attacks  of  disease,  and  the 
production  of  literary  essays.  Most  of  these  are  necessarily 
valueless,  for  M,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  scholar  or  a  student ; 
but  his  Traite  de  la  Mythologie,  Traiti  de  la  Langue  Fran(aise, 
Essai  de  la  Litterature  Ancienne  et  Modirne,  may  still  possess  an 
interest  as  the  work  of  a  man  whose  name  cannot  be  forgotten 
in  the  history  of  France.  His  La  Monarchie  Prussienne  sous  le 
Frederic  le  Grand  (1788),  and  Histoire  Secrete  de  la  Cour  de 
Berlin  (1789),  are  the  result  of  a  temporary  refuge  in  Prussia. 
But  it  was  not  till  1 789  that  the  passionate  and  powerful  genius 
of  M.  found  fit  expression.  Rejected  by  the  nobles  of  Provence 
as  their  representative,  he  suddenly  denounced  the  order  as  '  in 
all  comtries  and  in  all  ages  the  enemies  of  the  people,'  and 
threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  another  Marius.  Elected 
by  the  Third  Estate  as  deptUi  for  Aix  and  Marseille,  the  moment 
he  appeared  in  the  Assembly  he  took  the  foremost  place  by  the 
fire  and  thunder  of  his  eloquence.  On  the  memorable  23d  of 
June,  when  De  Breze  entered  the  Assembly  with  the  king's 
orders  for  them  to  depart,  M.  bellowed  through  the  tempest  of 
voices  ;  '  Go,  tell  those  who  sent  you  that  we  are  here  by  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  bayonets  can 
drive  us  hence ! '  Yet  he  detested  the  mere  anarchy  of  mobs, 
and  to  prevent  insurrection  instituted  (8th  July  1789)  the 
National  Guard.  Gradually  the  Court  drew  towards  him  in  its 
feebleness  and  despair,  and  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  an  effort,  hopeless  indeed,  but  carried  on  with  daunt- 
less resolution  and  indomitable  will,  to  restrain  the  ever-increas- 
ing madness  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  force  upon  the  nation 
some  form  of  constitutional  life  and  some  wreck  of  royalty.  It 
is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  character  and  the 
splendour  of  his  eloquence,  that,  without  allies  and  without  fol- 
lowers, he  ruled  imperiously  the  fiercest  and  most  lawless 
Assembly  that  has  ever  met  in  the  history  of  mankind.  On  the 
1st  of  February  1791  he  took  his  place  as  President  of  Assembly ; 
but  the  excesses  of  passion  had  consumed  him  ;  for  a  few  weeks 
he  struggled  on,  his  spirit  aflame,  his  body  a  mass  of  corruption, 
till  the  27th  March,  when,  after  speaking  five  times,  he  left  the 
Assembly  for  ever.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  April.  His  numerous 
works  are  most  completely  collected  in  the  edition  of  1825-27, 
9  vols.  The  best  book  upon  M.  is  Dumont's  Snmenirs  sur  M. 
(Par.  1832).  See  also  Memoires  Biographiques,  &c.,  edited  by 
Lucas  de  Montigny(8  vols.  Par.  1834);  Vermorel's  M.,  sa  Vie, 
ses  Opinions,  ses  Discours  (S  vols.  Par.  1864)  ;  and  Reynaud's 
M.  et  la  Constituente  (Par.  1872). 

Mir'acle  (Lat.  '  something  wonderful ')  is  a  name  which  has 
been  used  in  a  very  loose  sense  for  '  anything  wonderful,  any- 
thing for  which  the  proximate  cause  could  not  be  discovered, 
and  anything  in  which  divine  agency  was  specially  indicated.' 
More  strictly  it  is  defined  as  'an  event  in  the  external  world 


brought  about  by  the  immediate  efiiciency  or  simple  volition  of 
God.'  According  to  Christian  teaching  generally,  a  miracle  is 
'  an  incident  accomplished  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  Deity,  who  thus 
manifests  his  will  to  humanity,  and  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  truth  of  a  doctrine '  {cf.  Matt.  ix.  2-8 ;  John 
xi.  15,  42,  45).  The  principal  question  connected  with  miracles 
is  their  value  as  a  proof  of  a  divine  revelation.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, on  the  one  hand,  that  miracles  are  the  only  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  divine  revelation  ;  on  the  other,  that  they  are  neither 
necessary  nor  available,  because,  '  as  faith  must  be  founded  on 
the  truth  as  truth,  it  is  impossible  that  any  amount  of  external 
evidence  can  produce  faith,  or  enable  us  to  see  that  to  be  true 
which  we  could  not  so  apprehend  without  it.'  The  view  held  by 
the  more  moderate  theologians  is  that  the  evidence  of  miiacles 
is  important  and  decisive,  but  at  the  same  time  subordinate  and 
inferior  to  that  of  the  truth  itself ;  in  other  words,  that  '  the  point 
which  miracles  are  designed  to  prove  is  not  so  much  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  taught  as  the  divine  mission  of  the  teacher,'  (i) 
It  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  validity  and  importance 
of  miracles  as  seals  of  a  divine  mission,  that  as  a  fact  God  has 
confirmed  his  revelations  by  them.  (2)  The  sacred  writers  ap- 
pealed to  miracles  as  proofs  that  their  message  was  from  God, 
Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  stated  that  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  divers  wonders  and  miraculous 
gifts,  and  that  Christ  himself  was  approved  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs  (Acts  ii.  22,  43,  &c.).  (3)  Christ  constantly 
appealed  to  his  miracles  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission  (cf.  John 
V.  20,  36 ;  X.  25,  &c.). 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  miracles  are 
legion.  I,  It  is  objected  that  they,  as  generally  defined, 
'  involve  a  suspension,  or  alteration,  or  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,'  which  laws  are  absolutely  immutable,  so  that  miracles 
are  impossible.  2.  With  others  the  objection  goes  farther  back, 
and  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  denied  by  (i)  Pantheists,  who 
affirm  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  natural  and  super- 
natural events  ;  (2)  by  those  who  hold  that  miracles,  as  suppos- 
ing separate  individual  acts  of  the  divine  will,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  an  absolute  Being ;  and  (3)  by  those  who 
hold  that  '  if  God  interfere  in  the  natural  order  of  events  which 
are  produced  by  causes  which  he  has  ordained,  it  can  only  be  on 
account  of  the  imperfection  01  his  work.'  3.  Again  it  is  objected 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  when  an  event  is  miraculous  or 
when  it  is  due  to  natural  causes,  since  we  have  not  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  such  causes,  and  more  especially  as 
according  to  the  Bible  '  lying  wonders  have  been  wrought  by 
evil  spirits,  through  the  medium  of  magicians  and  false  pro- 
phets' (Exod.  vii,  II,  12,22,  viii.  7;  Deut.  xiii.  I,  2;  Matt, 
xxiv,  24),  which  are  real  miracles  in  the  sense  of  not  being  due 
to  natural  causes.  4.  One  of  the  most  formidable  objections 
is  Hume's  famous  one,  that  no  human  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  since,  according  to  our 
twofold  experience,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  witnesses 
should  be  mistaken  than  that  the  course  of  nature  should  have 
been  violated. 

An  important  question  connected  with  the  belief  in  miracles  is 
the  time  when  miraculous  powers  ceased  to  be  granted  to  men. 
According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, they  were  poured  out  on  the  Apostles.  The  continuance 
of  those  powers  in  the  primitive  church  is  alleged  by  divines  of 
all  churches  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
The  most  prevailing  opinion  among  Protestant  writers  is  that 
they  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  being  withdrawn, 
as  no  longer  needed,  when  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (325).  According  to  other  writers,  who  give 
copious  '  proof '  of  their  statements,  they  were  continued  to  the 
5tli  c,  to  the  6tli  c,  and  to  the  Reformation.  That  they  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  day  is  maintained  and  believed  to 
be  proved  by  the  most  respectable  testimony  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  See  Middleton's  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers,  (Sr'f.  (Works,  1755),  Babbage's  Bridgewater  Treatise 
(1838),  Essays  and  Reviews  (Lond.  1861),  Mozley's  Bainpton 
Lectures  (1865),  Hodge's  Syst.  Theol.  (Edinb.  1873). 

Miracle  Plays.  See  Mysteries,  Miracle  Plays  and 
Moralities. 

Mirage'  (Fr.,  'something  seen  as  in  a  mirror')  is  a 
peculiar  optical  phenomenon,   occasioned  by  certain  atmos- 
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pheric  conditions.  It  is  very  often  seen  by  travellers  in  the 
heated  sand  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  mariners  in  high 
latitudes.  In  the  former  cases  the  air  close  to  the  strongly  heated 
ground  is  rarefied  so  as  to  become  less  dense  than  the  higher 
strata.  The  great  tranquillity  of  the  atmosphere  permits  this 
state  of  things  to  continue  for  some  time,  and  consequently  rays 
of  light  in  passing  down  through  the  lower  strata  of  air,  which 
are  becoming  less  and  less  dense  the  nearer  they  are  to  the 
ground,  are  suffering  continual  refraction,  so  that  they  travel  in 
curved  lines,  which  tend  ultimately  to  turn  up.  Now  the  direc- 
tion in  which  any  object  is  seen  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
rays  from  the  object  enter  the  eye,  and  hence,  under  certain 
conditions  like  those  above  indicated,  a  cloud  at  a  considerable 
altitude  in  the  sky  may  really  be  seen  projected  on  the  ground 
like  a  lake.  The  corresponding  marine  phenomenon,  commonly 
called  looming,  is  similarly  explained,  though  the  conditions  are 
reversed.  Here  the  density  of  the  air  increases  as  we  approach 
the  chilly  surface  of  the  sea,  and  hence  the  light-rays  travel  in 
arches  whose  vertices  point  upwards.  A  vessel  below  the  visible 
horizon  of  the  spectator  is  thus  frequently  seen  projected  on 
the  sky  at  a  considerable  elevation.  As  a  rule  there  are  more 
images  than  one  visible,  which  are  alternately  reversed  and 
erect,  and  this  is  fully  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the 
gradual  variation  in  density,  and  therefore  in  refractive  index 
of  the  vertical  column,  may  render  possible  several  distinct 
trajectories  of  rays  terminating  at  the  points.  The  Fata  Mor- 
gana (q.  V.)  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  is  explained  upon  the  same 
principles. 

Miramiclii',  a  river  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  flows  in' a  N.E.  direction,  and,  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  discharges  itself  by  a  wide  estuary  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  New- 
castle, and  has  a  large  export  trade  in  timber.  The  salmon  and 
cod  fisheries  at  its  mouth  are  valuable. 

Mir'amon,  Miguel,  born  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  September 
29,  1832,  entered  the  military  academy  of  Chapultepec  {1846), 
and  received  his  commission  (1852).  He  opposed  the  revolution 
of  1855,  defeated  Juarez  at  Salamanca  (1858),  and  was  appointed 
president  ad  interim  in  the  room  of  Zuloaga  (1859).  He  failed 
in  an  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  and,  execrated  for  his  share  in  the 
'massacre  of  Tacubaya,'  was  forced  (i860)  to  take  refuge  in 
Europe,  where  he  visited  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
courts.  On  the  accession  of  Maximilian  (q.  v.)  to  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  M.  was  made  grand-marshal  (1863)  and  ambassador  to 
Berlin  (1864) ;  but  in  1866,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  he  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  and  undertook  the  defence 
of  Queretaro,  which  was  captured  May  15,  1 867.  Along  with 
Maximilian  and  Tomas  Mejia,  M.  vi'as  tried  by  court-martial, 
sentenced,  and  shot  on  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  June  19, 
1867. 

Miran'dola,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  in  a 
flat,  rice-growing  district,  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bologna.  It 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  an  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of  M.  and 
Concordia,  who  belonged  to  the  famous  Pico  family.  Francesco 
Maria  sold  the  duchy  of  M.  to  Modena  in  1710.  Fop.  (1874) 
13.170. 

Mire'court,  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges,  1 7  miles  N.  W.  of  Epinal.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  lace  manu- 
facture which  extends  12  miles  in  every  direction.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  leather,  hosieiy,  and  em- 
broidered articles.    Pop.  (1872)  5089. 

Mirr'or  (Fr.  miroir,  from  Lat.  miror,  '  I  wonder,  I  admire '), 
a  looking-glass,  or  an  instrument  with  a  highly  polished  surface 
capable  of  reflecting  the  image  of  objects  presented  to  it.  Hand 
mirrors  of  polished  metal  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Egyptians  made  them  from  copper,  the  Romans, 
during  the  empire,  from  silver  chiefly,  and  a  kind  of  white  metal 
is  still  used  in  the  East.  Golden  mirrors  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  but  Beckmann  {History  of  Inventions)  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  this  precious  metal  was  only  used  for  the  M.- 
frame.  Ancient  mirrors  of  obsidian  and  other  stones  are  believed 
by  the  same  author  to  have  been  made  rather  for  ornament  than 
utility.  Pliny  states  that  glass  mirrors  backed  with  leaf-metal 
were  made  at  Sidon  ;  metal  minors  were  not,  however,  super- 
seded by  glass  in  Europe  till  the  13th  c.  Polished  plate-glass 
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(see  Glass)  silvered  on  the  reverse  surface  is  now  exclusively 
employed  for  mirrors.  An  amalgam  of  tin  was  used  in  '  silver- 
ing '  down  to  1840.  Drayton,  an  English  chemist,  then  devised 
a  method  of  coating  the  glass  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver  pre- 
cipitated from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by 
means  of  highly  oxydisable  essential  oils.  Tartaric  acid  has  since 
been  substituted  for  the  latter.  The  glass  is  well  cleaned  and 
heated,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  solutions  of  silver 
and  tartaric  acid  have  been  poured  on  the  glass,  the  silvering  is 
effected.  The  process  is  completed  by  washing  the  glass  with 
water,  and  after  drying,  applying  varnish  to  protect  the  silver 
from  friction.  M.  Lenoir  has  recently  discovered  that  by 
sprinkling  a  dilute  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  over  the  silver  after  washing,  that  an  amalgam, 
whiter  than  pure  silver,  more  adhesive  to  the  glass,  with  less 
affinity  for  sulphur  vapours,  is  instantly  produced. 

Mii/za,  a  contraction  of  the  Persian  'Mir-zadeh,'  i.e.,  son  of 
a  prince.  Appended  to  the  surname  it  is  the  title  of  a  prince ; 
prefixed,  it  is  a  common  style  of  honour. 

Mirzapore' (' Prince-town'),  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  station  on  the  railway,  448  miles 
N.W.  from  Calcutta,  and  53  E.  from  Allahabad  :  pop.  (1872) 
67,274.  It  is  a  town  of  modern  date,  with  numerous  mosques, 
temples,  and  ghauts,  or  bathing-places.  It  was  fonnerly  the 
cotton  emporium  of  Central  India,  before  the  days  of  railways  ; 
and  still  conducts  a  large  trade  both  by  river  and  rail.  In  the 
year  1876-77  the  principal  exports  were  thus  returned :  Raw 
cotton,  ;^45,ooo;  oil-seeds,  ;^8o,ooo;  stone,  ^^16,000;  sugar, 
^'26,000.  The  import  of  European  piece-goods  was  valued  at 
^^148,000.  The  exports  down  stream  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1876  were  valued  at  ^^32,000,  chiefly  stone  and  cotton.  There 
are  manufactures  of  carpets,  cottons,  and  silk.  The  military 
cantonments  are  3  miles  N.E. — The  district  of  M.  lies  between 
the  native  states  of  Bundelcund,  the  Behar  district  of  Shahabad, 
and  the  Ganges  :  area,  5217  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  1,015,826. 
The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  millets,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton. 
The  sandstone  of  Chunar  is  extensively  quarried.  Other  pro- 
ducts are  kunkur  limestone,  saltpetre,  iron,  and  slate. 

Misdemean'our  (from  mis,  'wrongly'  or  'astray,'  and 
demeanour,  from  Fr.  demener,  '  to  lead '  or  '  drive ').  The  term 
is  generally  used  in  law  in  contradistinction  to  Felony  (q.  v.), 
and  comprehends  all  offences  which  do  not  amount  to  felony. 
Every  infringement  of  a  public  statute  is  a  M.,  though  no  penalty 
for  infringement  be  stated. 

Misere're  (Lat.  '  Have  mercy  upon  me '),  the  familiar  name 
in  Catholic  usage  of  the  51st  Psalm  (50th  in  the  Vulgate).  It 
is  one  of  the  '  Penitential  Psalms,'  and  occurs  very  often  in  the 
services  of  the  Catholic  Church,  nowhere  so  impressively  as  in 
the  office  of  the  Tenebriz  in  Holy  Week. 

Miserere  (in  Fr.  misSricorde,  or  patience),  in  mediaeval  choir- 
stalls,  was  a  projecting  bracket,  often  elaborately  carved,  affixed 
to  the  under  side  of  the  seat,  which,  the  seat  turning  on  hinges, 
was  designed  to  form  a  rest  for  the  occupant  of  the  stall  during 
the  standing  portions  of  the  service. 

Iffisfea'sance  (Fr.  '  a  wrong-doing')  is  a  law  term  denoting 
the  doing  of  a  wrong.  Nonfeasance  is  the  omitting  to  do  that 
which  should  have  been  done. 

Mise'no,  Capo  di,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy, 
91  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Naples.  Here  stood  the  ancient  Misenum, 
whose  harbour  was,  under  Augustus,  made  the  station  for  the 
Tyrrhenian  fleet. 

Mish'mi  Bitter  is  'a  stomachic  and  tonic  much  used  in 
Bengal,  and  is  derived  from  the  golden-yellow,  woody  root  of 
Coptis  Teeta,  a  small,  stemless  plant,  found  in  the  Mishmi 
Mountains,  E.  of  Assam.  The  bitter  rhizomes  of  an  American 
species  are  also  used  for  a  like  purpose.    See  Coptis. 

Mish'na  (Heb.  '  learning,'  from  shanah,  to  learn,  to  repeat, 
although  by  the  Christian  fathers  it  was  translated  deuterdsis,  as 
if  from  shaii,  second  [sc.  law])  had  its  origin  in  traditional 
glosses  upon  the  Law.  It  was  the  work  of  the  '  Scribes '  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  (B.C.  530-220)  to  preserve  tlie  text,  to  explain 
its  precepts  in  accordance  with  collateral  tradition,  and  to  in- 
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struct  the  people  In  the  synagogues  and  the  schools.  For  the 
better  keeping  of  the  old  precepts  they  erected  also  certain 
'Fences,'  or  new  injunctions.  Next  came  the  Scribes  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (B.C.  220-220  A.D.),  and  at  the  end  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  ordinances,  injunctions,  prohibitions,  precepts — old 
and  new,  traditional,  derived,  and  enacted — had  grown  to  such 
bulk  that  they  could  no  longer  be  mastered  in  their  scattered 
and  chiefly  unwritten  form.  The  reduction  of  the  whole  un- 
written law  into  a  code  was  accomplished  about  220  a.d.  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rabbi  Jehuda  the  Holy.  See  E.  Deutsch's  Lit.  Remains  ;  art. 
'Talmud'  (Lond.  1874). 

Miskolcz',  a  town  of  Hungary,  county  of  Borsod,  in  the  rich 
wheat-growing  valley  of  Sajo,  95  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pesth  by  rail. 
It  has  a  handsome  Protestant  Church  and  a  theatre,  and  a  large 
trade  in  wine,  melons,  &c.    Pop.  (1869)  21,199. 

Misno'mer  means  in  law  the  misnaming  of  a  person.  For- 
merly, in  a  criminal  indictment,  an  error  in  the  name  of  a  defen- 
dant was  fatal  to  it.  But  when  this  occurs  the  Court  is  now  by 
statute  required  to  amend  the  indictment,  and  the  case  proceeds 
accordingly. 

Mispri'sion  and  Contempt'  are  terms  in  law  denoting 
those  offences  next  under  the  degree  of  treason  or  felony.  M. 
of  felony  is  the  conceahng  of  it  without  assenting  to  it. 

Misrepresenta'tion  is  in  law  the  kind  of  falsehood  which 
the  law  punishes  or  gives  redress  for.  See  Lie  ;  Perjury  ; 
Trade  Marks,  Frauds  in  ;  Insurance  ;  Director. 

Miss'al  is  a  book  containing  all  that  is  required  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass  (Lat.  Missa),  that  is,  the  fixed  '  ordinary ' 
and  '  canon,'  with  the  changeable  Introits,  Collects,  Gospels, 
Epistles,  &c.  With  the  object  of  introducing  uniformity  in  place 
of  the  almost  endless  variations  which  had  been  in  use  up  to  the 
Reformation,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  a  bull  of 
Pope  Pius  v.,  the  Roman  M.  was  in  1570  prescribed  for  use  in 
all  churches,  except  those  which  had  had  one  of  their  own  for 
two  centuries.  The  M.  is  a  development  of  the  ancient  Sacra- 
mentaries. 

Mis'sions  are  expeditions  sent  into  infidel  countries  for  the 
propagation  of  religion.  Such  expeditions,  in  one  form  or 
another,  have  been  sent  out  in  connection  with  all  religions 
possessing  any  degree  of  vitality,  e.g.,  the  Buddhist  and  Mo- 
hammedan. The  present  article  deals  solely  with  the  M.  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

I.  Early  M.  of  the  Church. — The  first  missionaries  were  of 
course  the  apostles,  and  their  successors  laboured  unremittingly 
till  the  Christian  religion  was  established  as  the  state  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire  (325).  After  that  event  the  Church  was  in  a 
position  to  direct  her  efforts  farther  afield.  In  348  a  converted 
Goth  of  the  name  of  Ulfilas  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  sent 
to  convert  his  countrymen,  a  work  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, part  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours  being  a  Gothic  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Ireland  m  431  by  St.  Palladius,  who  was  followed  by  St. 
Patrick  in  440.  From  the  Church  which  was  founded  in  Ireland 
M.  were  sent  to  Alban  (afterwards  part  of  Scotland)  (see  St. 
Columba),  and  to  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  the  N.  of  Europe. 
Christianity  was  unquestionably  introduced  into  Britain  during 
the  time  it  was  held  by  the  Romans,  but  was  extinguished  by  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  the  heathen  Germans,  except  in  Wales. 
A  mission  was  sent  to  the  country  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
597.  Augustine,  the  leader  of  it,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
English,  and  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Christian 
religion  was  speedily  re-established  in  the  country.  About  the 
same  time  Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk,  introduced  Christianity 
into  Burgundy,  and  after  he  was  banished  from  the  country  con- 
tinued his  labours  among  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  After  his 
death  (615)  St.  Gall  and  St.  Kilian  continued  the  work  in  Swit- 
zerland, Suabia,  and  Franconia.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  N.  Germany  early  in  the  7th  c.  by°Amandus,  and  into  Hol- 
land by  St.  Eloy,  and  the  English  bishops  Wilfrith  (677)  and 
Willebrod  (692).  The  great  missionary  of  this  time  was  St.  Boni- 
face (q.  v.),  who  laboured  in  Germany  for  forty  years  (715-755). 
A  Prankish  mission  was  sent  to  Denmark  about  825  under  Ebbo, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  another  soon  after  under  Ansgar 
(q.  v.),  the  'Apostle  of  the  North,'  who  also  went  to  Sweden 
(about  830).  The  Christianity  of  these  northern  countries,  which 
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had  become  almost  extinct,  was  revived  in  the  loth  c.  and  iith 
c.  by  English  missionaries,  who  also  went  to  Norway  and  Ice- 
land. A  country  which  seems  to  have  attracted  M.  to  it  at  a 
very  early  period  is  India,  whither  Christianity  is  said  to  have 
been  first  carried  by  St.  Thomas.  M.  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  it  from  Alexandria  about  the  end  of  the  2d  c.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  c,  and  one  seems  to  have  been  sent  from  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Alfred. 

II.  Modem  M. — After  the  llth  c.  missionary  effort  slumbered 
till  the  great  awakening  of  the  Reformation.  Since  then  it  has 
been  increasingly  active.  We  may  note  (i)  Roman  Catholic  M. 
— The  discovery  of  America  opened  up  a  new  field  for  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  and  the  Church  everywhere  followed  up  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  At  this  time  also  the 
great  missionary  organisation  of  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.)  was  formed. 
Francis  Xavier  (q.  v.),  one  of  Loyola's  associates,  went  to  India 
in  1542,  where  he  produced  a  reformation  among  the  European 
settlers,  and  baptized  the  natives  by  tens  of  thousands,  repeat- 
ing the  work  in  Ceylon,  whither  he  went  in  1547.  He  then 
went  to  Japan,  where  he  laboured  for  three  years,  and  founded 
a  mission  which  produced  extraordinary  fruits.  Although  Xavier 
did  not  succeed  in  penetrating  into  China,  the  Jesuits  afterwards 
accomplished  it,  and  met  with  great  success.  For  the  more 
systematic  working  of  M.  a  congregation  of  cardinals  was 
appointed  at  Rome  in  1622 — the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide — which  is  the  most  perfect  missionary  organisation  in 
the  world.  (2)  Protestant  M. — Missionary  effort  in  the  Church 
of  England  was  revived  in  the  l6th  c,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
in  connection  with  voyages  of  discovery  and  the  foundation 
of  colonies.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  time  '  that  the  Church 
should  be  planted  on  all  groimd  which  was  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  Crown.'  The  Church  was  accordingly 
established  in  the  North  American  colonies,  and  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1649.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  founded  in  1698,  was  incorporated 
in  1701  under  the  name  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  originated.  Other  societies  are  the  Baptist 
Society  (founded  1792),  the  London  Missionary  Society  (179S), 
which,  at  first  supported  by  English  Protestants  generally,  has 
now  been  left  in  great  measure  to  the  Independents.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  formally  established  in 
1818.  The  Churches  in  Scotland — Established,  Free,  United 
Presbyterian,  &c. — have  all  their  missionary  societies.  The 
great  American  society,  although  by  no  means  the  only  one,  is 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  M.,  which 
was  established  in  1810.  But  the  Church  which  perhaps  deserves 
the  title  of  missionary  above  all  others  is  the  Moravian,  which 
established  M.  to  the  Hottentots  (1736),  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
(1737)1  in  S.  Carolina  and  Algiers  (1739),  in  Ceylon,  Amster- 
dam, &c.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  missionary  work  has  made  a 
great  advance,  and  its  present  position  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 
Africa. — The  northern  coast  is  practically  untouched,  being 
wholly  Mohammedan.  M.  begin  at  Senegal,  and  along  the  W. 
coast  are  many  M.  more  or  less  prosperous,  founded  by  the 
Wesleyan,  Church  of  England,  American  Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian  (Scotland),  the  Basel,  and  the  Baptist  Societies. 
In  South  Africa,  where  the  greatest  conquests  have  been  made, 
there  are  about  450  missionaries,  and  90  native  labourers.  In 
Egypt  the  most  prosperous  M.  belong  to  the  American  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  Madagascar,  where  Christianity  is  now 
the  established  religion,  there  are  M.  belonging  to  the  London, 
the  Propagation,  and  the  Norwegian  Societies,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  Island  of  Mauritius  the 
M.  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Asia. — In  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  there  are  M.  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  American  Presbyterian  Board,  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Church,  &c.  In  India  and 
Ceylon  M.  were  carried  on  in  1872  by  35  Missionary  Societies, 
besides  local  agencies,  with  551  ordained  missionaries,  besides 
native  labourers.  In  China  there  are  about  30  agencies  at  work, 
with  about  200  ordained  missionaries,  half  of  whom  come 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Straits 
the  M.  belong  principally  to  the  Dutch,  Rhenish,  Gossner's,  and 
Propagation  Societies.  In  Polynesia  M.  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  than  300  islands  have 
cast  off"  idolatry.    America. — The  great  mission  fields  here  are 
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Mexico,  S.  America,  and  the  W.  India  Islands.  Several  socie- 
ties, British  and  Canadian,  especially  the  Wesleyan  and  Church 
of  England  societies,  are  at  work  among  the  Indians  in  the 
British  Possessions. 

In  1871,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Butler,  there  were  throughout 
the  world  2165  Protestant  missionaries,  2078  female  missionaries, 
and  9886  native  preachers  and  catechists.  In  1874  the  receipts  of 
the  various  missions  in  Great  Britain  amounted  tO;f872,9o6,  in 
Continental  Europe  to  10,965,  in  America  tO;^472,5o8.  See 
Dr.  Maclear's  History  of  Christian  Missions  During  the  Middle 
Ages  (Lond.  1874),  and  Hassell's  From  Pole  to  Pole  (Lond. 
1874) ;  also  article  Bible  Society. 

Mississippi  (Ind.  Missi  Sepe,  'great  river'),  the  principal 
river  of  N.  America,  and  after  the  Amazon,  and  perhaps  the 
Congo,  the  mightiest  in  the  world,  rises  in  Lake  Itaska,  on  the 
densely- wooded  plateau  of  Minnesota,  to  the  W.  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  at  an  elevation  of  1680  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  course 
is  southerly,  and  its  length  in  a  straight  line  is  1 164  miles,  but 
with  its  windings  2800.  It  has  a  drainage  area  of  1,244,000  sq. 
miles,  an  extreme  depth  of  120  feet,  and  a  mean  velocity  of  3*39 
feet  per  second.  The  M.  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  pushing 
forward  a  long  tongue  of  land,  by  three  main  '  passes,'  respectively 
1677,  1440,  and  900  feet  wide.  Till  it  reaches  the  Missouri  (q.  v.) 
it  flows  through  a  broken  picturesque  country  of  heath  and  pine 
forest,  its  narrow  course  in  parts  confined  on  either  side  by  car- 
boniferous bluffs  200  feet  high,  and  impeded  by  numerous  rapids, 
of  which  the  chief  are  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  (18  feet),  the 
Des  Moines  Rapids  (24),  and  Rock  Island  Rapids  (22).  Below 
the  Missouri,  or  1300  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  basin  entirely 
changes  character.  Here  the  enormous  stream  rolls  through  a 
rich,  level,  alluvial  bed,  mostly  covered  with  forests  on  the  E. 
bank,  and  stretching  away  to  the  W.  in  boundless  prairies.  The 
M.  is  subject  to  most  destructive  annual  floods,  to  guard  against 
which  vast  levees  have  been  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  valley 
States.  Louisiana  alone  has  erected,  on  its  780  miles  of  river- 
front, 75,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earthworks.  The  new  levees 
(1873)  are  22  feet  high,  142  at  the  base,  and  have  a  cross  section 
of  1672  sq.  feet.  An  appeal  is  now  (1877)  being  made  to  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  over  the  entire  care  and  cost  of 
the  works,  and  a  recent  estimate  by  United  States  engineers  gives 
the  cost  of  a  complete  system  at  $36,000,000,  and  of  the  yearly 
repairs  at  $2,000,000.  The  maximum  rise  of  the  river  at  Natchez, 
Vicksburg,  and  Cairo,  respectively  370,  480,  and  1097  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  mouth,  is  52  feet.  The  delta,  formed  by  sediment 
brought  down  chiefly  by  the  Missouri,  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  river,  having  an  estimated  area  of  38,600  sq.  miles. 
Besides  the  Missouri,  the  M.  receives  the  Red  River,  Yazoo, 
Arkansas,  Ohio,  and  an  immense  number  of  other  navigable 
streams.  It  passes  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis, 
St.  Louis,  &c.,  and  is  navigable  for  great  river-steamers  as  far 
as  St.  Anthony,  2037  miles. 

Mississippi,  a  southern  state  of  the  American  Union, 
bounded  W.  by  the  rivers  M.  and  Pearl,  E.  by  Alabama,  N.  by 
Tennessee,  and  S.  by  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area, 
47,156  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  827,922,  of  whom  445,026  are 
coloured.  The  country,  entered  in  the  N.E.  by  the  limestone 
spurs  of  the  Appalachians,  has  a  general  slope  W.  and  S. ,  and 
is  roughly  divided  into  three  districts,  (i)  The  great  cotton-zone 
in  the  N.  W.,  comprising  some  4,000,000  acres;  (2)  a  fertile  prairie 
region  in  the  W.,  yielding  rich  crops  of  corn  and  cotton;  and  (3) 
the  southern  and  sparsely  inhabited  portion  stretching  to  the 
Gulf,  with  its  inferior  soil,  its  fine  pasturage,  and  its  vast  '  pine 
barrens,'  from  which  are  drawn  immense  supplies  of  timber  and 
turpentine.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  great  western  boundary 
stream,  its  affluents  the  Homochitto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo,  Sun- 
flower, and  Tallahatchie,  and  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  flowing 
directly  to  the  Gulf.  M.  has  a  coast-line  of  88  miles,  and  in- 
cludes a  group  of  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Horn,  Deer,  and 
Ship,  the  last  possessing  the  only  good  coast  harbour  of  the  state. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  limestones  and  clays  belonging  to  the 
Devonian,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  formations  ;  the  minerals 
are  few  and  ot  comparatively  little  value.  The  climate  is  singu- 
larly healthy,  except  in  the  low  bank  river-bottoms.  In  1873 
observations  at  Vicksburg  gave  a  mean  temperature  of  64"67°, 
and  a  rainfall  of  48^4  inches.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  still 
covered  with  primeval  forests  of  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory, 
beech,  sycamore,  Cottonwood,  pine,  &c.,  and  like  the  other  Gidf 
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States  M.  Is  prodigal  in  rare  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers.  About 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  area  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  only  some  two-fifths  were  included  in  farms  in  1870.  Cot- 
ton, of  which  it  produces  more  than  any  other  state,  was  almost 
the  exclusive  staple  for  many  years,  but  latterly  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  other  crops.  In  1873  the  amount  of  cotton 
raised  was  600,000  bales  (value  $28,500,000) ;  of  Indian  com, 
18,543,000  bushels  (value  $15,761,550) ;  of  wheat,  189,000 
bushels  ;  of  oats,  492,000 ;  of  Irish  potatoes,  206,000  ;  of  tobacco, 
85,000  lbs.  (value  $14,450);  and  of  hay,  13,000  tons.  Minor 
crops  are  sugar,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes.  In  1874  M.  had 
88,300  horses,  99, 100  mules  and  asses,  180,100  milch  cows, 
329,800  oxen  and  other  cattle,  153,600  sheep,  and  819,100 
swine — value,  $29,000,000.  The  industries  are  very  sliglit, 
there  being  only  (1873)  156  timber  saw-mills,  45  flour-mills,  and 
II  cotton  factories.  In  1875  'he  railways  extended  1141  miles. 
Jackson  is  the  capital,  but  the  chief  towns  are  Vicksburg, 
Natchez,  and  Columbus.  First  visited  by  Fernando  de  Soto  in 
I539>  the  country  was  partly  explored  by  Marquette  and  Joliet 
in  1673.  A  colony  of  200  French  immigrants  was  founded  on 
the  Bay  of  Biloxi  in  1699.  The  territory  was  acquired  in  1718 
by  the  projectors  of  the  M.  Scheme  (q.  v.).  Admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1819,  it  was  one  of  the  first  Southern  States  to  secede 
in  1861,  and  during  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
destructive  raids  and  battles.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg in  1863  by  General  Grant  was  one  of  the  great  events  of 
the  struggle.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the  value  of  property,  and  the  average  price  of  farm-land  is  still 
only  some  two-fifths  of  what  it  was  before  i860. 

Mississippi  Scheme,  the  name  of  a  great  financial '  bubble,' 
projected  in  Paris  in  1719  by  John  Law  (q.  v.),  in  conjimction 
with  the  regent  and  officers  of  the  State.  Its  ostensible  object 
was  to  develop  the  resources  of  Louisiana  province,  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  its  real  purpose  was  to  relieve  the  exchequer 
from  the  debts  incurred  by  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Already 
director-general  of  the  royal  bank.  Law  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  so-called  '  Company  of  the  West,'  which  received  a 
grant  of  Louisiana,  and  issued  200,000  shares  at  500  livres 
each.  Paper  currency  was  accepted,  although  then  depre- 
ciated to  70  per  cent,  below  par.  Subsequently  the  company 
acquired  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  France, 
and  the  power  of  collecting  national  revenue  and  taxes.  The 
shares  were  increased  to  624,000,  and  meanwhile  the  bank 
issued  its  notes  freely  till  the  paper  currency  amounted  to 
2,700,000,000  livres.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a  frenzy. 
Crowds  from  all  parts  rushed  to  Paris.  Here  the  streets  were 
thronged  by  excited  mobs,  and  trade  for  the  time  was  increased 
enormously.  The  climax  was  reached  when  at  the  end  of  1719 
the  shares  were  sold  for  10,000  livres  each,  and  money  was  so 
plentiful  that  the  bank  loaned  at  2  per  cent.  Soon  after  this 
came  the  crash.  Attempts  to  restrict  the  issue  of  gold  led  to  a 
rush  upon  the  bank.  Vast  but  inefiectual  efforts  were  made  to 
restore  confidence.  The  company  was  even  amalgamated  with 
the  royal  bank.  But  the  bubble  was  finally  burst  by  an  edict  of 
2 1  St  May  1720,  announcing  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  value 
of  shares  and  bank-notes.  In  July  1720  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  the  inevitable  result  was  universal  distress  and  bank- 
ruptcy. The  leaders  in  the  scheme  are  charitably  allowed  to 
have  been  themselves  deluded  by  the  notion  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  can  be  secured  by  a  mere  increase  of  its  money  cir- 
culation, and  that  the  stability  of  paper  money  may  be  guaran- 
teed without  respect  to  its  convertibility. 

Miss'ive,  in  Law,  is  a  letter  or  memorandum.  In  mercantile 
affairs  a  M.  may  have  the  effect  of  a  legally  executed  document. 

Missolonglii,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Greece,  in  the  nomarchy 
of  Acarnania  and  ^tolia,  stands  on  a  promontory  in  the  shallow 
Gulf  of  Procopanista,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Patras.  The  fisheries, 
its  principal  industry,  employ  300  men,  and  are  let  by  the 
Government  at  an  annual  rental  of  ;^53,ooo.  The  anchorage 
for  larger  ships  is  at  San  Sosti,  6  miles  distant.  In  1873  there 
entered  the  port,  1212  vessels  of  59,568  tons  ;  and  cleared,  I1S4, 
of  59,285  tons.  The  value  of  exports  (currants,  valonia,  wool, 
tobacco,  &c.),  was;^i7,857 ;  and  of  imports  (coffee,  sugar,  wheat, 
iron,  &c.),  ;^28,57i.  Pop.  (1S70)  5714-  M.  is  famous  for  the 
part  it  played  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  when  Mauro- 
kordatos  successfully  defended  it  from  November  5>  1821,  till 
January  6,  1823,  and  again  for  fifty-nine  days  in  the  close  of  the 


latter  year.  But  on  April  22,  1826,  it  was  taken  by  Reshid  and 
Ibrahim  Pashas,  with  a  force  of  20,000  Turks  and  14,000 
Egyptians,  after  a  twelve  months'  gallant  defence  by  Notos 
Bozzaris  and  his  garrison  of  4000  men.  A  mausoleum  enshrines 
the  heart  of  Byron,  who  died  here,  April  19,  1824.  See  Tabre, 
Histoire  du  Siige  de  M.  (Par.  1826). 

ISIissou'ri  ('mud-river'),  a  river  of  N.  America,  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hardly  J  mile  from  the  source  of  the 
Columbia.  It  is  formed  from  three  rivers,  the  Jefferson,  the 
Madison,  and  the  Gallatin,  runs  first  N.,  and  after  several  con- 
siderable falls,  turns  E.,  then  flows  S.E.  till  below  St.  Louis  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi,  after  a  course  of  3047  miles.  The  chief 
affluents  of  the  M.  from  the  right  are  the  Yellowstone,  Little  M., 
White  River,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas ;  from  the  left,  Jacques, 
Big  Sioux,  and  Little  Sioux.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  as  far 
as  the  falls,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  basin  of  the  M. 
is  about  557,918  sq.  miles. 

Missouri,  a  central  state  of  the  N. -American  Union,  bounded 
N.  by  Iowa,  W.  by  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
S.  by  Arkansas,  and  E.  (470  miles)  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Area, 
65,350  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  1,721,295,  of  whom  118,071  are 
coloured  and  75  Indians.  The  state  is  crossed  from  W.  to  E.  by 
the  M,  River  (q.  v.),  which  is  also  for  200  miles  its  N.W. 
boundary.  The  S.E.  is  swampy,  the  S.W.  chiefly  covered 
by  the  Ozark  Mountains  and  their  offshoots  to  the  river 
Osage.  Most  of  the  rest  is  rolling  prairie,  with  here  and 
there  forests,  which  in  the  M.  valley  are  especially  luxuriant. 
Coal  measures  extend  over  23,100  sq.  miles  of  the  W.,  N.W., 
and  N.  ;  adjoining  these,  and  in  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  of  M.  are 
found  Devonian  rocks ;  E.  of  the  latter  is  a  Silurian  tract  200 
miles  broad  ;  and  the  S.E.  is  chiefly  alluvium  and  drift  deposits. 
M.  is  particularly  rich  in  iron  ores.  Lead  and  zinc  (in  the 
S.)  are  plentiful,  and  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  also 
worked.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  though  less  so  in  the 
S.W.  and  S.  The  wild  animals  of  M.  are  very  numerous,  in- 
cluding the  bear,  panther,  wolf,  racoon,  and  opossum  ;  deer, 
rabbits,  hares,  squirrels  ;  the  eagle,  vulture,  and  other  birds  of 
prey.  The  climate  is  one  of  extremes,  ranging  at  St.  Louis 
from  7°  to  100°  F.,  and  the  average  rainfall  amounts  yearly  to 
37"83  inches.  In  1873  the  produce  of  Indian  com  was  70,846,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $26,921,480;  of  wheat,  11,927,000;  rye, 
446,000;  oats,  15,670,000;  barley,  266,000;  buck-wheat, 
26,000;  Irish  potatoes,  1,839,000;  tobacco,  13,200,000  lbs.; 
h.-iy,  101,000  tons  (worth  15,709,500).  The  live-stock  of  M. 
consisted  in  1874  of  543,000  horses,  89,200  mules,  421,400 
milch-cows,  806,300  oxen  and  other  cattle,  1,408,500  sheep, 
2,603,300  swine — total  value,  $67,306,342.  In  1870  the 
value  of  flour  produced  in  M.  was  $28,332,160  ;  packed  meats, 
$13.933. 195  ;  liquors,  $8,371,440 ;  lumber,  $6,685,462  ;  tobacco 
and  cigars,  $10,415,604.  The  value  of  all  industrial  products 
was  $206,213,429.  The  lead  produced  in  1873  was  27,676,320 
lbs. ;  zinc,  11,582,440  lbs.;  the  iron  in  1872,  509,200  tons.  The 
value  of  the  total  annual  product  of  the  mines  of  M.  is  estimated 
at  $14,000,000.  In  1875  there  were  2600  miles  of  railway. 
M.  publishes  280  newspapers.  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  town, 
Jefferson  the  state  capital.  Other  cities  and  towns  are  Kansas, 
St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  St.  Charles,  Springfield,  Ledalia,  and 
Lexington.  Though  as  early  as  1864  there  was  a  small  French 
colony  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  the  colonisation  of  M.  properly  began 
only  with  the  i8th  c.  M.  belonged  to  Louisiana,  came  under 
Spain  in  1763,  and  in  1803  under  the  Union.  In  1812  it  was 
constituted  a  territory,  in  1 82 1  was  received  as  a  state.  Slavery, 
though  never  extensive  in  M.,  contributed  to  retard  its  pro- 
gress. In  the  struggle  for  Kansas  the  slave-owners  seized  a 
large  part  of  M.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  sought 
to  attach  it  to  the  South,  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  pro- 
gress of  every  kind  has  been  very  great.  The  state  sends 
thirteen  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mistake,  in  Law.  See  Error  in  Essentials  ;  Consent  j 
Contract. 

Mis'tletoe  (Old  Eng.  misteltd,  Ger.  mistd,  Icel.  mUtelteinn, 
of  uncertain  derivation)  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitic 
plants  designated  botanically  Viscum,  and  to  most  European 
nations  familiarly  represented  by  the  common  M.  or  V.  album. 
The  natural  order  to  which  it  belongs  is  LoranthaceiB,  con- 
sisting of  about  450  evergreen  parasitic  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical 


in  their  distribution,  but  many  found  in  temperate  regions. 
The  above-named  V.  album  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus 
possessed  of  any  considerable  interest,  and  about  it  only  a 
few  points  of  the  scientific,  historic,  or  legendary  literature 
can  here  be  noticed.  It  roots  firmly,  grows  slowly,  gra- 
dually kills,  and  so  ultimately  dies  itself  upon  the  tree-branch 
that  supports  it.  The  stem  when  full  grown  is  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness,  and  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  regular 
forked  manner ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong,  leathery,  and  of 
a  yellowish-green  colour  ;  the  separate  male  and  female  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  and  the  fruit  forms  a  small  white  berry  with 
viscid  contents.  It  has  a  marked  preference  in  the  selection  of 
the  tree  it  grows  upon,  the  apple  being  most  commonly  affected, 
then  poplars,  hawthorn,  limes,  maples,  mountain-ash ;  it  is  rarely 
found  on  the  oak  (less  than  ten  authentic  instances  are  recorded 
in  Britain) ;  and  on  the  larch,  pear,  &c.,  is  very  exceptional.  Its 
range  of  distribution  is  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  in  Britain  is 
only  prevalent  in  the  S.  half  of  England ;  it  is  not  a  native  of 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  but  is  there  propagated  as  a  curiosity.  To 
the  ancient  Britons  it  was  a  special  object  of  veneration,  many 
important  Druid  rites  being  performed  in  connection  with  it,  and 
a  lingering  record  of  this  we  perhaps  see  at  the  present  day  in 
the  use  of  the  plant  for  Christmas  decorations.  It  was  long 
extolled  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  but  these  have  unfortunately 
not  survived  to  the  present  time.  See  Dr.  Harley  in  Trans, 
of  Linnean  Soc. ,  vol.  xxiv. ,  and  Dr.  Bull  in  Journal  of  Botany, 
vol.  ii.  ;  also  the  writings  of  Edwin  Lees  of  Worcester. 

Mis'tral  (a  Provengal  word,  formerly  maesiral,  Ital.  maestrale, 
from  Lat.  magistralis,  'the  masterful'  wind),  a  N.W.  wind  that 
blows  in  winter  over  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  on  the  S.  coast  of  France.  It  is  dry  and  cold,  sudden 
in  its  approach,  and  terrible  in  its  effects  both  by  land  and  sea. 
The  M.  is  the  Caurus  or  Corns  of  the  Romans. 

Mistrett'a,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  about  4 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cefalu.  It  has  a 
brisk  trade,  especially  in  manna.     Pop.  (1874)  11,003. 

Mitau',  or  Jelga'va,  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Cour- 
land,  in  a  sandy  district  on  the  Aa,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Riga  by 
rail.  It  has  six  churches,  three  synagogues,  and  the  old  castle  and 
burial  vault  of  the  former  dukes  of  Courland.  M.  manufactures 
japanned  articles,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  com,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Pop.  (1870)  22,185.  The  place  takes  its  name  from 
Mita,  a  Slavic  deity. 

Mite,  a  name  given  to  members  of  the  order  Acarina,  of  the 
class  Arachnida  (q.  v.).  Of  the  acarina — which  are  small  in 
size,  have  eight  legs,  a  mouth  fitted  for  biting,  and  a  body 
usually  covered  with  bristles — the  common  or  domestic  M. 
{Acarus  domesiicus)  is  a  good  example.  The  A.  destructor  is 
a  terrible  pest  in  museums,  where  it  gnaws  the  fur  of  stuffed 
animals,  and  destroys  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  Sugar  M. 
(A.  saccharrhinus)  inhabits  sugar.  The  Itch  M.  causes  the  dis- 
ease of  that  name.  Many  species  are  parasitic  on  beetles  and 
other  insects,  and  thus  aid  in  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in 
nature,  by  preventing  the  increase  of  these  insects.  The  name 
M.  is  often  erroneously  extended  to  certain  true  insects,  such  as 
those  belonging  to  the  order  MallopJiaga,  which  infest  the 
plumage  of  birds. 

Mit'ford,  John,  an  elegant  English  scholar,  was  born  at  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  13th  August  1781.  After  leaving  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Benhall,  Suffolk,  in  1810.  In 
1815  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Weston  St.  Peter's,  and 
in  1817  to  that  of  Stratford  St.  Andrew,  also  in  Suffolk,  M. 
edited  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  from  1834  to  1850,  and  with 
fine  critical  acumen  and  ripe  scholarship  annotated  many  of  the 
English  poets  in  the  Aldine  edition.  He  died  at  Benhall,  27th 
April  1856. 

Mitford,  Mary  Russel,  daughter  of  a  dissolute  physician, 
was  born  at  Alresford,  Hampshire,  1 6th  December  1787.  Before 
she  was  twenty  she  had  published  three  volumes  of  verse,  receiv- 
ing for  the  same  a  severe  word  from  the  Quarterly  Review.  Her 
first  and  greatest  success  was  Our  Village,  a  series  of  papers  con- 
tributed  to  the  Lady's  Magazine,  published  in  five  volumes  be- 
tween 1824-32.  She  likewise  vyrote  Atkerton  (a  novel,  1824), 
Belford  Regis,  Stories  of  Country  Life  (1850).  Of  her  tragedies, 
the  best  are  Julian  (1823),  Foscari  {\Z'2ff),  Rienzi  (1828).  She 
brought  out  in  1854  her  dramatic  works  (2  vols.),  which  included 
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Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  Inez  di  Castro,  and  Gaston  de  Blondeville. 
M.  wrote  simply  and  feelingly  ;  but  the  secret  of  her  fame  rests 
much  in  the  private  friendships  she  formed  with  many  distin- 
guished literary  men  and  women  of  her  day.  Her  filial  generosity 
to  a  reckless  and  reprobate  parent  reveals  a  quality  of  character 
finer  than  anything  she  has  written.  In  1852  she  published 
Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life  ;  or  Books,  Places,  and  People. 
She  died  at  Swallowfield  Cottage,  near  Reading,  January  lo, 
1855.  M.'s  letters  were  patched  up  into  a  Life  by  L'Estrange 
(Lond.  Bentley,  1869);  and  Henry  Chorley  edited  a  second  series 
in  1872. 

Mitford,  ■William,  was  born  at  London,  loth  February 
1 744.  He  left  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  without  a  degree,  and 
read  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  ;  but  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1 761  gave  him  ample  means  and  leisure  for  study.  In  1769  he 
became  captain  in  the  South  Hampshire  militia,  of  which  Gibbon 
was  major,  and  it  is  supposed  that  intercourse  with  this  historian 
determined  M.  in  his  choice  of  literary  work.  After  publishing 
in  1774  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Language, 
and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse,  Modern  and  Ancient,  and 
A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  he  began  to  write  his  once 
famous  History  of  Greece,  vol  i.  of  which  appeared  in  1784,  vol. 
ii.  in  1790,  vol.  iii.  in  1797,  vol.  iv.  in  1808,  and  vol.  v.  in  1818. 
Though  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  works  of  Thirlwall, 
Grote,  &c.,  it  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first 
genuine  attempts  at  a  Greek  history  founded  upon  original 
research,  and  enlivened  by  a  pungent  and  vivid  criticism.  M. 
sat  in  Parliament  from  1 785  to  1815,  and  the  political  partisan 
is  audible  in  his  shrill  strictures  on  Athenian  democracy.  M. 
likewise  wrote  Observations  on  Christianity,  and  Principles  of 
Design  in  Architecture.  He  died  on  the  8th  February  1827.  His 
brother.  Lord  Redesdale,  prefixed  a  biographical  notice  to  the 
1829  edition  of  the  History. 

Mith'ras  was  the  sun-god  of  the  Persians,  called  the  Invin- 
cible. He  is  commonly  represented  as  a  youth  kneeling  on  a 
bull,  whose  throat  he  is  cutting,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
attacked  by  a  dog,  a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion,  while  a  flying  arrow 
is  directed  against  the  breast  of  the  animal.  These  are  astro- 
nomical symbols  regarding  the  sun  in  Taurus,  in  which  sign  the 
vernal  equinox  occurred  in  ancient  times.  See  Hyde's  Veterum 
Persarum  et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia. 
■  Mith.rida'tes,  or  Mithrada'tes  ('sun-given,'  from  Pers. 
mithra,  '  the  sun,' and  the  root  da,  'give'),  a  name  borne  by 
several  kings  of  Armenia,  Commagene,  Media,  Parthia,  Per- 
gamus,  and  Pontus,  of  whom  the  most  famous  was  M.  VI., 
ICing  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eupator  and  Dionysus,  com- 
monly called  The  Great.  Succeeding  his  father,  M.  V., 
about  120  B.C.,  while  under  13  years  of  age,  M.  began  a  career 
of  unscrupulous  ambition  with  the  murder  of  his  mother  and 
brother.  In  a  short  time  he  subdued  Colchis,  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and,  on  the  death  of  Parisades, 
he  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  having  invaded  Pontus,  M.  drove  him  (88)  from 
Bithynia  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  seized  Phrygia, 
Galatia,  and  Roman  Asia,  and  caused  the  massacre  of  80,000 
Roman  citizens.  He  also  sent  armies  into  Europe  to  help  the 
Greeks  in  their  rebellion,  but  in  86  Sulla  twice  defeated  M.'s 
general  Archelaus,  near  Chseronea  and  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  same  time  M.  was  himself  overpowered  in  Asia  by 
Fimbria.  This,  the  First  Mithridatic  War,  ended  (84)  with  M. 
consenting  to  pay  2000  talents,  and  yield  70  ships  to  the  Romans. 
In  83  Murena  attacked  M.,  but  was  defeated  at  the  river  Halys 
(82),  and  retreated,  closing  the  Second  Mithridatic  War.  In  74 
M.  began  the  Third  Mithridatic  War  by  taking  the  field  with 
120,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  besides  barbarian  auxiliaries. 
He  overran  Bithynia,  worsted  the  consul  Cotta  at  Chalcedon, 
and  besieged  Cyzicus,  but  the  other  consul,  Lucullus,  forced  him 
to  retreat  (73)  with  great  loss  to  Pontus,  whence,  after  a  severe 
reverse  in  72,  he  fled  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  King  of  Ar- 
menia. Lucullus  defeated  both  kings  near  Tigranocerta  in  69, 
and  near  Artaxata  in  68.  Disaffection  among  his  soldiers  now 
obliged  Lucullus  to  retire,  and  before  the  end  of  67  M.  had  re- 
gained the  greater  part  of  Pontus.  In  66,  however,  he  was  so 
hard  pressed  by  Pompeius  that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  where  he  established  himself  at  the 
capital,  Panticapseum,  and  resolved  to  pass  round  the  Euxine, 
through  the  Sarmatse  and  Getse,  to  invade  Italy  itself.  But  his 
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army  mutinied,  and  made  his  son  Pharnaces  king,  and  in  despair 
M.  committed  suicide  (63).  He  was  buried  with  royal  honours 
by  Pompeius  at  Sinope,  his  native  town.  This  ambitious  despot, 
Cicero  confesses,  was  the  greatest  opponent  the  Roman  arms 
had  yet  met.  He  had  great  skill  in  war,  and  extraordinary 
vigour  of  both  mind  and  body  ;  he  could  speak  twenty-five  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  and  his  Greek  education  at  Sinope  had  taught 
him  to  be  a  patron  of  the  arts.  For  a  graphic  picture  of  his 
career  and  character,  see  Mommsen's  Romische  Geschichte  (Eng. 
trans,  vol.  iii.  Lond.  1863). 

Mit'railleuse,  a  gun  composed  of  several  barrels,  from  which 
a  number  of  shots  may  be  fired  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. As  early  as  the  14th  c.  such  forms  of  ordnance  were  con- 
structed ;  but  experience  proved  the  single-barrelled  gun  to  be  more 
effective.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  however,  the  French  in- 
troduced an  improved  form,  a  small  cannon  revolver,  capable  of 
firing  from  300  to  400  shots  in  a  minute.  The  Gatling  gun  (see 
Gatling),  first  tried  in  1862,  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States'  army,  and  by  several  European 
powers.  An  English  M.  containing  50  cartridges  was  approved 
after  trial  at  Woolwich,  i8th  January  1872. 

Mi'tre  (Lat.  mitra)  is  the  official  head-dress  in  the  Western 
Church  of  bishops,  archbishops,  some  abbots  and  provosts,  and, 
in  a  particular  form,  of  the  Pope.  A  kind  of  linen  turban  was 
the  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and,  with  a  gold 
plate  in  front,  of  the  high  priest.  Now  in  the  East  a  crown  of 
this  nature  was  the  symbol  of  power  and  authority.  The  crown 
worn  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was  a  high  M.,  formed  of  bands  of 
linen  or  silk.  The  head-dress  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  on  state 
occasions  was  a  double  M.  of  the  same  kind.  And  a  kind  of 
regal  power  was  vested  in  the  Jewish  high  priest,  who  was  the 
supreme  head  of  the  state,  in  fact  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (cf. 
Deut.  xvii.  12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  I,  xvii.  4).  It  was  this  turban  or 
holy  crown  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  {cf.  Ex.  xxviii.  36)  which 
was  adopted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  him  granted  to 
other  bishops.  The  horns  of  the  M.  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  cloven  tongues  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  3).  More  probably 
they  represent  a  twofold  power,  as  the  double  crown  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  represented  the  sovereignty  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  On  the  same  principle  the  Papal  tiara  has  been 
formed  by  the  addition  of  three  crowns  to  the  common  M.,  in- 
dicating three  accessions  of  power  :  the  first  added  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  1159,  the  second  by  Boniface  VIII.,  1303,  and 
the  third  by  Urban  V.,  1362. 

Mitre,  in  Architecture,  is  the  line  of  junction  of  mouldings 
or  other  surfaces  which  meet  at  an  angle. 

Mitsch'erlicli,  Eilhard,  a  celebrated  German  chemist,  was 
born  at  Neuende,  near  Jever,  7th  January  1794,  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  Paris,  and  Gottingen,  went  to  Berlin  in  1818,  and 
threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  study  of  chemistry.  His  disco- 
very of  the  law  of  Isomorphism  procured  him  the  acquaintance 
of  Berzelius,  who  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where  he  remained 
from  1819  to  1821,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  at  Berlin 
on  the  death  of  Klaproth.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  till  his 
death,  28th  August  1863.  His  discoveries  of  Isomorphism  and 
Dimorphism  are  what  will  permanently  preserve  his  name ;  but 
his  memoirs  on  Benzine  and  the  Formation  of  Ether  are  also  of 
the  greatest  value.  M.'s  chief  work  is  his  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie 
(1829-41).    See  Rose's  Geddchtnissrede  (Berl.  1S64). 

Mittimus  is,  in  English  law,  a  writ  for  transferring  a  record 
from  one  court  to  another. 

Mittwei'da,  an  industrial  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
near  the  Zchopau,  35  miles  S.  E.  of  Leipsic  by  rail.  It  has 
large  engineering  works,  cotton  mills,  dye-works,  bleach-fields, 
and  a  trade  in  peat  and  building  stones.    Pop.  (1875)  9093. 

Mityle'ne.    See  Lesbos. 

Mixed  Marriages.  The  question  whether  in  a  marriage 
between  two  relatives  who  are  both  perfectly  healthy,  live  under 
healthy  conditions,  and  whose  families  are  perfectly  healthy,  the 
children  born  will  probably  be  unhealthy,  is  one  little  discussed, 
but  of  vital  importance  to  society.  Such  marriages  have  been 
alleged  to  produce  sterility,  malformations,  insanity,  and  special 
diseases  of  the  senses,  scrofula,  albinoism,  phthisis,  and  cretinism. 
But  in  1 87 1  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  make  this  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  census.    The  modem  prohibitions 
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of  marriage  have  descended  from  earlier  social  institutions, 
strengthened  by  Christian  asceticism.  But  in  ancient  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  there  was  little  if  any  restriction  on  what  is 
now  called  incest ;  and  even  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  marriages  of  very  near  kin  were  common,  especially  in 
the  earlier  and  less  corrupt  times.  The  matured  civil  law  per- 
mitted marriages  in  the  fourth  degree,  or  between  first  cousins  : 
the  canon  law  only  outside  the  fourth  or  seventh  degree,  that  is, 
third  cousins  are  forbidden  to  marry.  Hence  the  singular  preju- 
dice in  England  that,  though  first  cousins  may  marry,  second 
cousins  may  not.  It  would  appear  from  the  minute  prohibitions 
in  I^iber  Poen.  de  Incest,  in  Thorpe's  Early  Institutions,  that 
there  was  little  restriction  among  the  Old  English.  In  fact, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  innate  horror  of  marriage  between 
near  kin  implanted  in  mankind.  In  savage  nations  we  find  the 
conflicting  customs  of  exogamy  and  endogamy :  the  one  probably 
based  on  the  scarcity  of  women  caused  by  female  infanticide,  or 
on  the  traditional  honour  of  capturing  a  wife,  and  constantly 
supported  by  inter-tribal  hostilities  :  the  other  on  pride  of  race, 
which  disdains  alliance  with  foreign  and  therefore  inferior 
women.  Where  these  institutions  have  passed  away,  they  still 
survive  in  the  practice  of  many  savage  tribes  in  prohibiting 
marriage  between  certain  relatives,  and  of  others  preferring  mar- 
riage between  near  kin.  But  while  exogamy  may  account  for 
prohibitions  of  marriage  between  relatives  of  the  third  degree  and 
beyond  it,  it  hardly  accounts  for  prohibitions  among  direct 
ascendants  and  descendants  which  occur  in  endogamous  tribes, 
and  have  become  part  of  the  general  law  in  modern  times. 
These  prohibitions  are  most  universal  where  the  parties  are  in 
the  course  of  nature  of  an  unsuitable  age  :  against  whose  union, 
therefore,  many  obvious  objections,  not  connected  with  kinship, 
may  be  urged  ;  and  they  are  not  so  strong  in  the  case  where  the 
younger  of  the  couple  is  a  female,  because  females  have  less  con- 
trol over  their  marriages  than  males.  It  is  certainly  not  true 
that  intermarriage  of  kinsfolk  has  ever  been  prohibited  on  the 
ground  that  its  effects  on  the  offspring  have  been  observed  to  be 
injurious.  No  such  effects  have  been  observed.  In  those  isolated 
communities,  which  have  continually  intermarried  among  them- 
selves, such  as  the  Cagots,  the  Vaqueros,  the  Chuetas,  &c.,  no 
special  rates  of  mortality,  and  no  special  percentage  of  disease, 
have  been  observed.  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Parasyn- 
geneiasts  are  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  there  are  no  means 
of  estimating  the  proportion  of  consanguineous  to  non-con- 
sanguineous marriages.  Wherever  such  statistics  have  been 
collected  with  approximate  safety,  they  suggest  conclusions 
rather  in  favour  of  in-and-in  breeding.  The  diseases  attributed 
to  consanguineous  marriage  are  in  truth  the  result  of  inherit- 
ance, which,  of  course,  operates  with  increased  power  in  pro- 
ducing disease  or  accumulating  idiosyncrasy  when  organisations 
having  similar  faults  are  brought  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  judicious  selection  in  crossing  may  remove  inherited  dis- 
ease, the  general  tendency  of  crossing  is  to  produce  mediocrity, 
or  reversion  to  an  unimproved  type — e.g.,  Anglo-Indian,  Dutch 
Singhales,  Portuguese-Malays,  the  various  half-breeds  of  Ame- 
rica, &c.  If  a  cross  is  per  se  beneficial,  the  more  distant  the 
relation  the  more  beneficial  ought  to  be  the  cross.  But  the 
generality  of  half-breeds  are  worse  than  their  parent,  and  incap- 
able of  continuous  reproduction.  '  God  made  white  men,  and 
also  black  men,  but  the  devil  made  half-castes ' — (Livingstone, 
Zambesi,  50).  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  Lubbock 
in  England,  Uytterhoeven  in  Belgium,  and  Mantregazza  in  Italy, 
may  at  last  secure  some  authoritative  public  inquiry  into  this 
grave  social  question. 

Mix'tures  are  officinal,  medicinal  preparations,  used  as 
vehicles  for  more  active  medicines,  or  for  their  own  intrinsic 
value.  The  following  are  the  M.  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
with  their  doses  : — M.  ammoniaci,  ^  to  I  oz. ;  M.  amygdalae,  M. 
creasoti,  M.  cretse,  M.  ferri  aromatica,  M.  ferri  composita,  I  to 
2  oz.;  M.  gentianas,  J  to  I  oz.;  M.  guaiaci,  M.  scammonii,  J  to  2 
oz.;  M.  sennse  composita,  I  to  \\  oz.;  M.  spiritus  vini  Gallici, 
I  to  2  oz. 

llizz'en,  or  Miz'en  (Fr.  misaine,  'foresail,'  Ital.  mezzana, 
*  lateen  sail,' -from  mezzano,  Lat.  medius,  'middle'),  a  large 
triangular  sail  formerly  attached  to  the  stern-most  mast  of  a 
three-master,  so  named  from  its  running  fore  and  aft,  and  thus 
keeping  the  middle  line  of  the  ship.  M.  is  the  name  now  given 
to  the  mast. 


Mnemon'ics  (Gr.),  the  art  of  refreshing  the  Memory  (q.  v.)  by 
artificial  aids,  as  by  tying  a  knot  in  one's  pocket-handkerchief; 
by  associating  the  heads  of  a  discourse  with  the  various  parts  of 
a  building,  a  system  ascribed  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  to  the 
Greek  poet  Simonides  (500  B.C.);  or  by  the  substitution  for 
figures  of  letters  which  may  be  formed  into  articulate  sounds. 
Thus  a,  the  first  vowel,  and  b,  the  first  consonant,  may  stand  for 
I,  and  e  and  c  for  2,  when  ac  or  be,  eb  or  ca,  will  respectively 
stand  for  12  and  21.  Of  this  last  method,  introduced  in  the 
14th  c,  various  modifications  and  improved  systems  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  the  best  known  being  those  by  Richard 
Grey  (1730),  Gregor  von  Fainaigle  (1812),  Aime  Paris  (1833), 
and  Karl  Otto  (1840).  See  Hermann  Kothe,  Lehrbiich  der 
Mnemonik  (Hamb.  1852);  Stokes,  On  Memory  (51st  ed.  Lond. 
1875) ;  and  T.  A.  Sayer,  Aids  to  Memory  (Lond.  1875). 

Mnemos'yTie  (Gr.  'memory'),  daughter  of  Uranus,  the 
mother  by  Zeus  of  the  nine  Muses. 

Mo'a,  the  name  given  by  the  Maories  to  a  gigantic  struthious 
bird  belonging  to  the  genus  Dinornis,  whose  remains  are  abun- 
dantly found  in  New  Zealand.  Its  existence  was  first  ascertained 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor  in  1839.  In  the  article  Dinornis 
the  M.  is  said  to  be  whoUy  extinct,  but  in  the  Greymouth  Weekly 
Argus,  a  New  Zealand  paper,  there  appeared  a  letter  in  1876, 
signed  R.  K.  M.  Smythe,  Browning's  Pass,  Otago,  describing 
the  capture  of  two  living  moas,  '  a  female  8  feet  high,  and  a  young 
one  3  feet  shorter.'    See  Chambe7-ss  Journal  (September  1877). 

Mo'ab  was  the  name  of  a  Semitic  tribe  which  occupied  the 
highlands  to  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan  (mod.  Arab.  Belka  and  Kerrak).  M.  was  a  powerful 
nation  when  the  Israelites  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and 
escaping  the  disasters  which  overtook  the  latter,  was  still  a  '  very 
great  nation '  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  extraordinary  number 
of  niins  discovered  in  the  country  by  travellers  are  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  former  wealth  of  the  nation.  See  The  Land  of  M., 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Tristram  (Lond.  1873). 

Mo'abite  Stone  is  a  remarkable  inscribed  stone  which  was 
discovered  (August  19, 1868)  by  Mr.  Klein, an  English  clergyman, 
near  the  ruins  of  Diban  (anc.  Dibon),  in  the  ancient  land  of 
Moab  (q.  v.).  According  to  the  best  authorities  it  is  '  the  very 
oldest  Semitic  lapidary  record  of  importance  as  yet  discovered.' 
Unfortunately,  although  in  '  a  perfect  state  of  preservation ' 
when  shown  to  Mr.  Klein  in  1868,  it  was  afterwards  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  Arabs,  whose  jealousy  was  aroused  by  the  negotia- 
tions of  European  scholars  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  only  very  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  copies  of  the  inscription  have  been  ob- 
tained. But  even  from  what  has  been  preserved  '  the  gain  to 
palaeography  and  Semitic  science  is  enormous.  |  It  also  illus- 
trates in  a  high  degree  the  history  of  our  own  writing,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  the  identical  Phoeni- 
cian shape.  This  remarkable  stone  is  '  the  monument  of  a 
Moabite  king,  Mesha  {cf.  2  Kings  iii. ),  who,  after  a  brief  record  of 
himself  and  his  father,  tells  of  certain  deeds  of  war  from  which 
he  issued  victorious.  Further,  the  names  of  Israel,  Omri, 
Chamos,  and  a  number  of  well-known  Moabite  cities  occur  up 
and  down.'  M.  Ganneau  has  'restored'  the  stone,  filling  up 
the  lacunae  in  the  inscription  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  has  published  a  photograph  of  it 
from  a  cast  presented  by  the  Louvre  authorities.  See  Ginsburg's 
M.  S.  (1871);  Tristram's  Land  of  Moab  (1873);  Underground 
Jerusalem,  by  Captain  Warren  (Lond.  1877). 

Sloat  (?  Fr.  motte,  Ital.  mote,  '  a  mud  or  turf  hillock  ')  is  the 
name  now  given  to  a  wet  or  dry  ditch  drawn  round  the  ram- 
parts of  a  fortress,  at  least  12  feet  deep  and  twice  as  many  wide. 
When  reveted  with  masonry,  the  interior  slope  of  the  M.,  nearest 
the  parapet,  is  called  the  scarp,  the  exterior  slope  the  counterscarp. 

Mobile',  a  thriving  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Alabama,  U.S., 
on  the  river  M.,  near  its  entrance  into  M.  Bay,  30  miles  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  140  E.  of  New  Orleans  by  rail.  It  is 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  girt  by  several  beautiful  hills,  and  has 
a  fine  climate,  though  subject  to  occasional  ravages  of  yellow 
fever.  Its  harbour  is  shallow,  but  is  being  dredged  (1877)  at 
the  cost  of  Congress,  so  as  to  secure  a  passage  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 13  feet.  Meantime  large  vessels  have  to  remain  25  miles  off 
in  the  bay.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  in  cotton,  naval 
stores,  lumber,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  the  staple  import  is 
coffee.    On  an  average  50  vessels  enter  yearly  from  foreign  ports 
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and  130  from  American  ports.  M.  has  many  handsome  build- 
ings, a  city  hospital,  the  Alabama  Medical  College,  30  churches, 
2  daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers,  &c.  Pop.  (1870)32,034. 
M.  was  settled  by  Lemoyne  de  Bienville  in  1 702,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Louisiana  till  1723. — M.  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  30  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  miles  broad, 
and  is  protected  by  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  the  latter  stand- 
ing on  Dauphin  Island  at  the  entrance.  The  depth  is  about 
1 2  feet,  but  near  the  outlet  it  increases  to  21,  and  here  the  '  cotton 
fleet '  is  loaded  by  lighters  from  M.  with  the  rich  produce  of 
Alabama.  The  M.  river  is  one  of  the  branches  by  which  the 
Alabama  river  enters  the  bay. 

Mobil'ier,  Credit,  a  French  bank,  originated  in  November 
1852,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  upon  the  security  afforded 
by  movable  property.  By  its  original  charter  the  iiank  was 
permitted  the  privilege  of  paying  up  the  calls  made  upon  it  by 
companies  in  which  its  money  was  invested,  in  its  own  notes  or 
obligations.  But  when  they  proposed,  after  declaring  a  dividend 
of  40  per  cent,  in  1855,  to  make  a  paper  issue  of  240,000,000 
francs,  the  public  alarm  compelled  government  to  interfere. 
Many  of  the  transactions  of  the  C.  M.  have  been  upon  the  most 
enormous  scale,  and  the  industries  of  France  owe  to  it  much 
of  their  rapid  development,  as  its  funds  flow  largely  into  railway 
and  other  public  schemes.  Within  recent  years,  however,  its 
dividends  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  the  shares,  which  are 
500  francs,  were  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse  (October  3,  1877) 
at  155  francs. 

Mobilisa'tion,  the  placing  of  an  army  on  a  war  footing, 
consists  in  filling  up  the  field  troops  to  their  full  strength,  and 
in  the  formation  of  depot  and  garrison  troops,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  for  instant  service  of  transport  and  commissariat 
supplies.    See  Armies. 

Moch'a,  a  town  in  S.W.  Arabia,  province  of  Yemen,  in  a 
desert  tract  on  the  Red  Sea,  80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Aden.  It  has 
a  good  and  well-fortified  harbour.  M.  exports  annually  over 
10,000  tons  of  the  finest  cofTee,  besides  dates,  gum,  &c.  Pop. 
about  7000. 

Mocha  Stone,  a  white  translucent  variety  of  agate  exhibit- 
ing dendritic  filaments,  or  moss-like  markings  of  a  dark  colour, 
produced  by  the  infiltration  of  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  It  is 
found  at  Cambay,  in  India,  and  in  Arabia,  Mocha  being  the 
place  to  which  the  stones  were  conveyed  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  whence  the  name.  It  also  exists  in  Wicklow.  The  den- 
drachates  of  Pliny  and  M.  S.  are  identical. 

Mock'ing-Bird  [Mimus  polyglottus),  a  species  of  Merulidoe 
or  Thrushes,  found  in  N.  America.  The  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
are  the  longest ;  the  bill  has  short 
bristles  at  the  base,  and  the  nostrils 
are  oval.  The  tarsi  liave  broad 
scales  in  front.  This  bird  is  of  a 
dull  brown  colour,  the  quills  of  the 
wings  having  white  bases.  The 
two  central  tail-feathers  are  black- 
ish, and  the  under  parts  are  brown 
tinged  with  grey.  The  male  has 
the  white  colour  of  the  wings  and 
the  back  line  of  the  body  more 
plainly  impressed  than  the  female. 
The  average  length  is  9  inches. 
The  eggs  number  four  or  five,  and 
Mocking  Bird.  ^""^  °f  ^  greenish-blue  spotted  with 

brown.  The  M.  is  waiy  and  active, 
and  wages  war  against  other  birds  who  attempt  to  encroach  on 
its  domain ;  while  the  black  snake  of  America — a  determined 
enemy  both  to  birds  and  their  eggs — is  jealously  watched  and 
repulsed.  The  M.,  however,  has  acquired  its  celebrity  from  its 
extensive  powers  of  vocal  imitation.  Any  and  every  sound 
which  the  bird  hears  it  is  apparently  able  to  imitate,  often  in  the 
most  exact  manner.  The  cries  of  animals,  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  and  even  tunes  whistled  in  its  vicinity,  are  correctly  re- 
peated by  it.  The  natural  song  of  the  M.  is  bold  and  clear,  but 
the  bird  so  frequently  and  fully  introduces  the  note  of  other 
birds  and  imitations  of  sounds  into  its  vocal  efforts,  that  its  own 
notes  are  rather  difficult  ot  determination.  The  M.  may  breed 
twice  or  thrice  annually. 
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Mode  (mus.).  The  arrangement  of  the  scale  of  the  octave  into 
major  or  minor  keys  is  called  the  major  or  minor  M.  Formerly 
the  term  had  reference  to  time.    See  also  Gregorian  Chant. 

Mod'elling',  the  art  of  constructing  an  object  in  clay  either 
as  a  model  to  be  executed  in  marble,  or  to  be  cast  in  plaster  or 
other  material.  The  fine  plastic  clay  employed  is  kept  uni- 
formly moist,  and  is  manipulated  in  great  part  with  the  fingers, 
assisted  where  necessary  by  tools  of  bone,  wood,  or  metal, 
having  curved  ends.  Suitable  supports  must  be  given  as  the 
work  progresses.  M.  in  wax  is  pursued  by  medallists,  gold- 
smiths, and  other  decorative  metal  workers,  who  employ  ivory 
tools  for  the  purpose.  M.  is  also  of  great  importance  in  the 
preparation  of  moulds  from  which  enrichments  in  plaster-of- 
Paris,  &c.,  for  internal  decoration,  are  cast. 

Mo'dena,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  M.,  N.  Italy,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  and  healthy  plain,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Bologna, 
and  between  the  Secchia  and  Panaro,  with  which  rivers  it  is 
connected  by  canals.  Intersected  by  the  Via  JEiaiha.,  the  city 
is  one  of  stately  buildings,  broad  streets,  and  spacious  arcades, 
girt  by  ramparts  commanding  beautiful  viev/s  of  the  Apennines 
and  .(^imilian  plains.  Its  duomo,  begun  in  Romanesque  style 
in  1099,  and  consecrated  in  1 184,  has  a  superstructure  of 
later  date.  The  campanile  {La  Ghirlanditia)  335  feet  high, 
erected  1224-13 19,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy.  The 
Palazzo  Reale,  formerly  Ducale,  is  a  magnificent  turreted  build- 
ing, begun  in  1634,  and  now  containing  the  Bibliotheca  Estense, 
with  90,000  vols,  and  3000  MSS. ;  a  picture-gallery,  including 
works  of  Titian,  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c. ;  a 
museum  of  26,000  medals  ;  the  Este  archives,  &c.  M.  has  in  all 
some  twenty-seven  churches,  besides  many  educational  and  bene- 
volent institutions,  and  a  fine  theatre.  Its  university  was  sup- 
pressed in  1 82 1,  but  it  still  has  good  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
theology,  &c.  There  is  a  slight  industry  in  linens,  woollens, 
silks,  hats,  leather,  glass,  and  paper.  Pop.  (1874)  30,854.  M., 
the  ancient  Miilina,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  I  S3,  and 
is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  a  splendid  city.  It  declined  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  is  called  '  but  the  corpse  of  a  city'  by 
Ambrose  in  387.  After  suffering  from  the  struggles  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  it  fell  in  1288  to  the  Este  Family 
(q.  v.),  under  whom  it  rose  conspicuous  in  the  1 6th  c.  as  a  bril- 
liant centre  of  art  and  literature.  The  title  of  duke  was  con- 
ferred by  Friedrich  III.  in  1452,  and  M.  remained  almost  conti- 
nuously with  the  family  till  the  expiry  of  the  male  line  in  1801, 
after  which  it  passed  by  female  line  to  Austria.  Insurrections 
in  1848  and  1851  were  quelled  with  cruel  severity,  but  finally  in 
1859  Francisco  V.,  the  last  duke,  was  driven  from  his  terri- 
tories. M.  was  soon  afterwards  finally  annexed  by  popular  vote 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Modera'to,  a  musical  term  signifying  that  the  time  is  to  be 
taken  at  a  moderate  pace. 

Mod'erator  is  the  name  given  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch  churches. 

Mo'dica,  a  town  in  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  on  the  Scicli 
(anc.  Motychanus),  42  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  It 
lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  hemmed  in  by  high  rocks,  and  has  a 
castle  and  several  fine  churches.  Five  miles  N.  is  the  Val 
d'lspica,  with  curious  old  rock-dwellings.  M.  is  the  Mohak  of 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Moiuka  or  Mutyca  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

ModilVion,  in  Architecture,  a  horizontal  bracket  placed 
beneath  the  Corona  (q.  v.)  of  a  cornice,  and  only  differing  from 
a  Console  (q.  v. )  in  having  its  larger  end  placed  backwards,  and 
the  smaller  one  in  front. 

Modula'tion,  a  change  of  key,  is  a  very  common  and  attrac- 
tive feature  in  modern  musical  compositions.  Without  it  the 
effect  of  a  piece  is  apt  to  be  wearisome.  M.  into  the  attendant 
or  relative  keys  is  termed  natural  M.,  into  other  keys  extraneous 
M.    For  very  brief  modulations  the  term  '  transition '  is  used. 

Mod'ultis,  a  constant  coefficient  or  multiplier  used  in  various 
connections  in  mathematics — more  especially,  however,  in  the 
theory  of  Logarithms  (q.  v.). 

Mo'dus.  Lands  in  England  may  be  exempt  from  tithe,  or 
partially  so,  by  custom  or  prescription,  in  which  case  a  M.,  or 
compensation,  is  substituted  at  twopence  an  acre  for  the  tithe  of 
land. 
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Ho'en,  a  Danish  island,  separated  by  Ulvsund  from  Seeland 
on  the  N.W.,  and  by  Gronsund  from  Falster  on  the  S.W.  Area, 
77  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1870)  13,348.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  fishing,  and  shipbuilding. — The  chief  town,  Stege, 
on  the  W.  coast,  is  very  old.  It  still  retains  privileges  received 
from  Erik  Clipping  in  the  13th  c,  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in 
1659,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  Swedish  naval  exploit,  2Sth  May 
1710,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  thirteen  Danish  men-of- 
war.    Pop.  about  2000. 

Mce'ris  (mod.  Birkei-el-KerAn,  '  the  lake  of  the  horn '),  a 
lake  of  Central  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Fayum  (q.  v.),  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Nile  by  the  canal  Bahr-Jusuf  ('Joseph 
River '),  and  is  30  miles  long  and  6  broad.  The  fisheries,  which 
were  formerly  of  far  more  importance,  now  yield  only  about 
£100  a-year.  We  have  a  splendid,  though  perhaps  not  strictly 
accurate,  account  of  the  lake  from  Herodotus. 

Sloe'sia  was  a  Roman  province,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  Haemus,  Orbelus,  and 
Scardus,  on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mount 
Scardus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus.  It  was  divided  by 
the  river  Cebrus  into  M.  Superior  in  the  W.,  and  M.  Inferior 
in  the  E.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Thracians,  but  a  large 
body  of  Cauls  settled  there,  B.C.  277.  M.  was  subjugated  by 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  as  a  frontier  province 
was  strongly  fortified  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  395 
the  Ostrogoths,  afterwards  called  Moeso-Coths,  settled  in  M., 
with  the  permission  of  the  Romans,  with  whom,  however,  they 
soon  quarrelled  and  fought.  In  the  6th  c.  Slavonians  entered 
Upper  M.,  and  in  the  7th  Bulgarians  entered  Lower  M.,  estab- 
lishing themselves  easily  in  lands  that  had  been  wasted  by  Coths, 
Huns,  and  Avars. 

Moe'so-Qoth'ic,  the  language  of  those  Goths  (q.  v.)  who  in 

the  reign  of  Aurelian  (270-275  a.d.)  established  themselves  in 
Dacia.  The  Bible  of  Ulfilas  (q.  v.)  shows  that  the  M.-G.  be- 
longed, through  its  phonetic  structure,  to  the  Low  German  class, 
but  grammatically  it  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  far  more  primi- 
tive than  the  Old  English  of  the  Beowulf  or  the  Old  High 
German  of  Karl  the  Great.  Especially  in  the  plurals  of  the 
verbs  is  the  greater  fulness  of  its  forms  apparent,  closely  answer- 
ing as  they  do  to  the  Latin  terminations  vius,  Hs,  nt.  The 
exceptions,  however,  are  equally  important,  for  they  prove  the 
grammatical,  and  therefore  historical,  impossibility  of  deriving 
either  Old  English,  or  High  German,  or  both,  from  M.-G.  See 
Diefenbach,  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  Gothischen  Sprache 
(2  vols.  Frankf.  185 1) ;  and  Grein,  Das  Gothische  Verbum  in 
Sprachvergleichmder  Ansicht  (Kass.  1873). 

Moffat  ('  the  foot  of  the  moss  '),  an  inland  watering-place  of 
Scotland,  in  the  N.  of  Dumfriesshire,  is  situated  in  the  rich 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  Annan,  2  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  station 
of  Beattock  on  the  Caledonian  Railway.  The  springs  are  chaly- 
beate and  sulphurous,  and  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  for 
whose  accommodation  there  are  handsome  hotels,  baths,  reading 
and  assembly  rooms,  &c.  The  town  is  protected  to  the  N.  by 
the  M.  Hills,  which  rise  in  Hartfell  to  a  height  of  2650  feet. 
Pop.  (1871)  1730. 

Moffat,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.  a  veteran  African  mission- 
ary, was  born  in  Inverkeithing  in  1797,  and  was  sent  in  1816 
to  Namaqua-land  on  the  Orange  River.  When  on  a  visit  home 
in  1840  he  published  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern 
Africa.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Bechuana  language  (new  ed.  1872).  His  daughter  married 
David  Livingstone,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  achievements  of  that  great  missionary,  at  whose  funeral 
at  Westminster  Abbey  he  was  one  of  the  principal  mourners. 
In  1873  he  was  presented  with  a  testimonial  of  ;rf58oo.  In  May 
1877,  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  a  speech  on  Foreign  Missions,  which  virtually  summed  up 
his  life  work.  Dr.  M.  reported  that  there  were  now  churches 
and  missions  scattered  over  the  Bechuana  or  Bassuto  country 
from  the  Zulus  on  the  E.  to  the  Damaras  on  the  W.,  that  in 
connection  with  them  there  were  40,000  communicants  and 
45,000  pupils,  and  that  some  ;^25o,ooo  worth  of  British  mer- 
chandise is  introduced  yearly  into  the  country.  Since  then  he 
has  probably  startled  a  portion  of  the  religious  world  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  in  which  he  strongly  pronounces  in  favour 


of  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  For 
an  account  of  his  labours,  see  Rivers  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Place 
(1863  ;  new  ed,  1876),  and  Miss  A.  Manning's  Heroes  of  the 
Desert  (1875). 

Mofuss'il  {mufassal,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
'  separate'),  a  term  in  universal  use  aipong  Europeans  in  India, 
to  express  the  country,  generally,  the  rural  part  of  a  district, 
'the  interior,'  as  opposed  to  the  Sudder  Station  or  civil  head- 
quarters. Even  a  villager,  when  absent  from  his  cottage  in  the 
fields,  is  said  to  be  in  the  M.  In  Bengal,  it  is  specially  used  for 
the  whole  country  exclusive  of  Calcutta,  the  traditional  bound- 
ary being  the  Mahratta  Ditch  (q.  v). 

Mogadore',  or  Suirah,  the  chief  seaport  of  Morocco,  on 
a  promontory  running  into  the  Atlantic,  opposite  a  strongly 
fortified  island,  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  It  has 
a  great  overland  trade  with  the  Sudan.  In  1 876,  its  exports, 
chiefly  almonds,  esparto,  olive-oil,  orchella  weed,  and  beeswax, 
amounted  in  value  10^275,333,  of  which  ;i^i53,i57  went  to 
Great  Britain  and  18,064  to  France.  The  value  of  the  imports 
(cotton,  sugar,  tea,  &c.)  was  ^^246,686,  as  much  as  ;if2i4,527 
worth  coming  from  Great  Britain.  There  entered  the  port  in  1876, 
66  vessels  of  24,001  tons  (British  39,  of  15,302  tons),  and  cleared 
67,  of25, 544  tons  (British  40,  of  15, 845tons).  Pop.  about  120,000. 

Moguer  (Arab.  '  caves '),  a  town  in  the  province  of  Huelva, 
Spain,  overlooking  the  Rio  Tinto,  43  miles  W.S.W.  of  Seville. 
From  its  port,  Palos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Columbus  set  out 
on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  3d  August  1492.    Pop.  7332. 

Mogul  (Mu'ghal,  a  corruption  of  Mongol),  the  name  which 
history  has  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  dynasty  founded  by  Baber, 
which  endured  at  Delhi  from  1526  to  1857.  Baber  himself  was 
a  Tartar,  being  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  Timur  ;  his 
mother  only  was  a  Mongol,  connected  with  the  tribe  of  Genghis 
Khan.  The  name  M.  attached  itself  to  the  family  in  India  as 
well  as  in  Europe ;  and  early  travellers  have  familiarised  us 
with  the  title  of  'the  Great  Mogul,'  though  the  court  appella- 
tion was  always  Badshah,  the  Persian  for  king.  The  M. 
dynasty,  which  in  power  and  historic  grandeur  yields  only  to 
that  of  Rome,  was  continued  through  seventeen  emperors,  of 
whom  the  greatest  was  the  brave  and  enlightened  Akbar  (q.  v.), 
and  the  last  who  'retained  any  real  authority  was  the  bigoted 
Aurungzebe  (q.  v.).  The  dynasty  closes  with  Mohammed 
Behaudur  Shah,  '  the  king  of  Delhi,'  who  was  tried,  deposed, 
and  banished  for  his  participation  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  His 
son  still  lives,  an  exile  at  Tungu  in  British  Burmah;  but  the 
traditional  glory  which  surrounded  the  name  has  now  departed 
even  from  the  minds  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans,  having 
been  to  a  large  extent  transferred  to  the  raj  of  the  new  Em- 
press. In  architecture  alone  have  the  Moguls  left  a  worthy 
memorial ;  in  other  public  works  they  were  lacking,  but  their 
mosques  and  their  tombs  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Futtehpore- 
Sikri  will  never  be  surpassed.  It  is  curious  that  their  emperors, 
almost  without  exception,  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
when  not  cut  off  by  a  violent  fate.  The  term  M.  is  now 
generally  applied  throughout  India,  with  an  additional  per- 
version of  its  original  meaning,  to  all  Mohammedan  foreigners 
who  are  not  of  Afghan  or  Pathan  blood.  In  this  sense,  which 
includes  Turks  and  Persians,  though  not  Arabs  or  Abyssinians, 
who  are  separately  classified,  the  general  census  (1868-72)  re- 
turns 219,755  Moguls  in  India,  most  numerous  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  the  Punjaub,  and  Oude.  See  The  Fall  of  the  M. 
Empire,  by  H.  G.  Keene  (Lond.  1876) ;  Howorth's  History  of 
the  Mongols  frotn  the  Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lond. 
1876),  and  The  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians,  by 
Sir  H.  Elliot,  and  Prof.  John  Dowson  (Lond.  8  vols.  1867-77). 

Mohacs',  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of 
Baranya,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  32  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Fiinfkirchen  by  rail.  It  has  five  churches,  large  cattle-markets, 
and  an  important  trade.  Pop.  (1869)  12,140.  Here  Lajos  II. 
was  defeated  and  slain,  with  22,000  of  his  followers,  by  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  29th  August  1526,  a  defeat  that  for  160  years 
transformed  a  great  part  of  Hungary  into  a  Turkish  province  ; 
and  here  too  the  Turks  were  in  their  turn  totally  routed  by  Karl 
of  Lothringen,  12th  August  1687. 

MoTiair,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  an  animal  formerly 
peculiar  to  Asia  Minor,  but  now  acclimatised  in  Australia,  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope,  and  California.  Though  the  principal  supplies 
of  M.  are  still  drawn  from  Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  the 
British  dependencies  will  soon  surpass  that  region  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  vilayets  of  Angora  and  Kastambol  produce  the 
finest  quality  of  M. ,  for  which  England  is  the  only  market.  The 
quantities  annually  imported  into  Britain  amount  to  over 
5,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  price  obtained  averages  2s.  lod.  per  lb. 
M.  is  white,  silky  in  lustre,  and  long  in  staple.  It  is  spun  by 
machinery  at  Bradford  and  Norwich,  and  is  manufactured  into 
camlets,  plush,  velvet,  braidings,  laces,  trimmings,  and,  mixed 
with  cotton  or  alpaca,  into  dress  pieces. 

Mohamm'ed  ('the  praised')  is  the  name  adopted  by  the 
prophet,  either  on  the  announcement  of  his  mission,  or  perhaps 
at  the  time  of  the  Flight.  His  original  and  proper  name  was 
Kothan.  M.  was  born  at  Mecca  in  the  year  571  a.d.  His 
father,  Abdallah,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  died  before  M. 
was  born,  and  his  mother  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  His 
grandfather  then  adopted  him,  but  he  also  died  two  years 
later,  and  the  boy  was  left  in  charge  of  an  uncle,  Abu  Talib, 
who,  as  long  as  he  lived,  seems  to  have  acted  like  a  father 
towards  him.  Though  sickly,  and  subject  to  epilepsy,  M. 
had  to  work  for  his  living,  which  he  did  by  tending  flocks. 
In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  entered  the  service  of  a  rich  trad- 
ing widow,  named  Khadija,  to  whom  he  was  soon  afterwards 
married,  although  she  was  fourteen  years  older  than  himself, 
and  by  whom  he  had  two  boys,  who  both  died  young,  and 
four  girls.  (The  tales  of  visits  with  his  uncle  to  Southern 
Arabia  and  Syria,  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  twenty-four, 
his  instruction  in  Christianity  by  a  Nestorian  monk,  and  his 
being  accidentally  chosen  arbiter  in  a  dispute  about  the  replacing 
of  the  Black  Stone  in  the  Kaaba,  are  now  thought  by  the  best 
authorities  to  be  extremely  mythical.)  His  personal  appearance, 
according  to  the  most  authentic  traditions,  was  as  follows  : — He 
Was  of  middle  height,  thin  in  body,  but  strong  limbed,  with 
broad  shoulders,  a  wide  chest,  and  a  quick,  elastic,  but  firm  step. 
His  head  was  large,  with  a  long  mass  of  dark,  slightly  curled 
hair.  His  face  of  a  '  red  and  white '  complexion,  was  oval- 
shaped,  framed  in  a  full  beard,  with  great,  black,  restless  eyes 
shaded  by  long  heavy  eyelashes,  and  surmounted  by  long  arched 
eyebrows,  a  large  slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  well-set  teeth  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  In  dress,  eating,  and  drinking,  he  was 
exceedingly  temperate.  Strong  drinks  he  abhorred,  but  was 
passionately  fond  of  perfumes.  His  constitution  was  extremely 
delicate,  and  he  was  nervously  afraid  of  bodily  pain.  He  was 
affectionate  in  disposition,  and  gifted  with  large  powers  of  ima- 
gination, elevation  of  mind,  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling. 

When  he  was  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  he  went,  according 
to  a  custom  of  his  countrymen,  to  spend  the  Rajab,  or  month  of 
peace,  on  Mount  Hira,  a  huge  barren  rock  near  Mecca.  Here, 
in  a  dark  cave,  M.  spent  his  days  and  x^\^\s\a.tahannoth  (Heb. 
tehinnoth,  prayers,  devotions).  And  when  he  slept  he  had 
dreams  'resplendent  as  the  rosy  dawn.'  One  night — 'the 
blessed  night  Al  Kadar,  which  is  better  than  a  thousand  months' 
— he  awoke  and  heard  a  voice  which  thrice  called  to  him  '  Cry.' 
After  the  third  call  he  asked.  What  shall  I  cry ;  and  the  voice 
answered  '  Cry,  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord  '  {cf.  Isa.  xl.  6).  These 
were  the  first  words  of  the  Koran,  although,  according  to  the 
present  arrangement,  they  appear  in  the  ninety-sixth  chapter. 
After  the  voice  had  told  him  how  the  Lord  had  created 
man  of  congealed  blood,  and  '  by  the  pen '  had  told  him 
that  which  he  knew  not,  M.  awoke,  feeling  'as  if  a  book  had 
been  written  in  his  heart.'  In  a  state  of  great  excitement  he 
hastened  home  to  his  wife,  and  told  her  what  had  happened. 
Khadija  soothed  him  as  well  as  she  could  herself,  expressing 
her  belief  that  he  would  be  the  prophet  of  his  people.  She 
then  went  to  their  cousin  Waraka,  who  was  old  and  blind, 
but  knew  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  When 
he  heard  the  story  he  exclaimed  '  Koddus,  koddus  I  (Heb.  kadosh, 
"holy").  Verily,  this  is  the«aw«j(Gr.  nomas,  "law,"  in  Arabic 
also  the  bearer  of  a  secret  message,  hence  the  messenger  of  the 
law)  which  came  to  Moses.  He  will  be  the  prophet  of  his 
people.'  Greatly  comforted  by  the  faith  of  his  wife,  which  she 
firmly  maintained  till  her  death,  and  of  Waraka,  M.  now  waited 
in  awe  and  trembling  for  more  revelations,  but  none  came,  and 
his  spirits  sank  till  he  resolved  to  commit  suicide.  But  when 
he  approached  a  precipice  on  Mount  Hira  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  confronted  by  Gabriel  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  crying,  '  I  am 
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Gabriel,  and  thou  art  Mohammed,  God's  messenger,  fear  not  1 ' 
After  this  he  gradually  gained  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
mission,  and  now  revelations  came  one  after  another  during  a 
space  of  more  than  twenty  years.  His  first  converts  were  his 
wife  Khadija,  his  freed  slave  Zaid,  his  little  cousin  Ali,  ten 
years  of  age,  and  Abu  Bekr,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  a  man 
of  calm,  clear  judgment,  whose  adherence  to  M.  throughout  is 
regarded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  highest  guarantees  of  the 
Prophet's  sincerity,  who  indeed  is  said  to  have  done  more  for 
Mohammedanism  than  the  Prophet  himself.  Most  of  his  rela- 
tions, and  the  Meccans  generally,  treated  his  mission  at  first  with 
contempt,  but  when  he  spoke  of  their  gods  as  idols  they  waxed 
furious,  and  his  life  was  in  danger.  This  treatment,  however, 
instead  of  cowing  him,  was  the  very  means  of  dispelling  his 
doubts  and  fears ;  his  courage  rose,  and  he  openly  defied  his 
enemies.  M.  himself  was  effectually  protected  by  his  uncle, 
Abu  Talib,  although  he  did  not  believe  in  his  nephew's  mission  ; 
but  some  of  his  defenceless  followers  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
some  apostatised.  In  order  to  save  them,  M.  advised  them  to 
flee  to  Abyssinia,  which  they  did,  and  found  protection  from  the 
king  of  that  country,  who  refused  to  give  them  up  to  ambassa- 
dors who  were  sent  after  them  from  Mecca. 

But  meantime  M.  himself  had  recanted  twice,  and  although 
he  immediately  repented,  he  was  for  a  time  low-spirited,  nervous, 
and  full  of  fear,  owing  to  the  hopeless,  almost  single-handed 
struggle  which  he  had  to  maintain.  He  was  greatly  cheered, 
however,  by  the  conversion  of  Hamza,  the  '  Lion  of  God,'  and 
Omar,  who  had  been  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  but  who  has 
been  called  the  Paul  of  Islam.  The  whole  family  of  M.,  the 
Hashimites,  were  now  excommunicated  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
but  after  three  years  this  ban  was  taken  off,  and  M.  received  at 
least  toleration.  When  about  fifty-one  years  of  dge  he  lost  his 
wife  Khadija,  whose  unflagging  faith  had  been  his  great  support, 
and  his  uncle  and  protector  Abu  Talib.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  latter  was  to  transform  his  other  uncle 
and  his  great  enemy,  Abu  Lahab,  into  his  legal  guardian. 

The  pretensions  of  M.  had  become  known  through  the  pilgrims, 
to  whom  he  had  preached,  to  the  people  of  Medina,  then  called 
Yathrib,  a  great  many  of  whom  were  Jews.  Through  them  the 
Arabs  had  been  familiarised  with  the  god  of  Abraham,  and 
threatened  with  punishment  for  their  unbelief  in  him,  when  the 
Messiah  should  appear.  Thinking  it  possible  that  this  prophet, 
who,  though  their  own  countryman,  preached  the  god  of 
Abraham  (see  Mohammedanism),  might  be  the  Messiah  with 
whom  the  Jews  threatened  them,  they  secretly  sent  two  deputa- 
tions to  M.  at  Mecca,  and  on  his  expounding  his  doctrine  to  the 
second,  they  swore  allegiance  to  him.  From  the  deputation  he 
chose  twelve  men  to  be  'bishops,'  and  called  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  Medina  '  aids.'  When  this  transaction  became  known 
in  Mecca  the  indignation  was  intense,  and  to  avoid  it  the 
followers  of  M.  fled  to  Medina  to  the  number  of  100  families. 
A  price  was  set  upon  the  prophet's  head,  and  a  number  of  noble 
youths  banded  themselves  together  to  take  his  life,  so  that  he 
and  his  faithful  companion  Abu  Bekr  at  last  fled  also,  reaching 
Yathrib  (henceforth  called  Medinat-an-Nabi,  the  '  city  of  the 
prophet ')  in  September  622.  The  Mohammedan  Era  or  Hejrah 
dates  from  the  first  month  of  the  first  lunar  year  after  this  event, 
and  from  this  time  till  his  death  M.  is  judge,  lawgiver,  and  king. 
The  Jews,  who  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Medina  had  en- 
couraged him  and  caused  him  to  believe  in  his  mission,  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  convert  all  Arabia  to  Judaism,  finding  that 
their  tool  was  becoming  too  powerful  for  them,  turned  round 
and  tried  to  make  him  ridiculous,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
that  the  hatred  of  Mohammed.ans  against  Jews  has  always  been 
greater  than  against  any  other  infidels. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Hejrah  M.  proclaimed  war  against  his 
enemies,  especially  the  Koreish  and  certain  Jewish  tribes,  and 
with  316  men  he  defeated  600  Meccans.  Six  years  after,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  carried  out. 
Desiring  to  spread  the  faith  beyond  Arabia,  he  sent  messengers 
to  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  to  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  to  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  and  to 
Amra  the  Ghassanide.  Amra  put  liis  messengers  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  which  M.  proclaimed  war,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 
The  Meccans  upon  this  seized  the  opportunity  to  rise  against 
him,  but  before  they  were  prepared  he  was  upon  them  with 
10,000  men,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  was  proclaimed  chief 
and  prophet.    In  the  year  10  of  the  Hejrah  he  went  on  a 
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pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  at  least  40,000  Muslims,  whom  he 
exhorted  and  blessed  on  Mount  Arafat.  He  had  just  planned  a 
vast  expedition  against  the  Greeks  when  he  felt  the  hand  of 
death  upon  him.  Whether  or  not  he  intended  to  appoint  a 
successor,  as  some  think,  he  died  without  doing  so,  on  the  iith 
or  I2th  of  the  third  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Ilejrah 
(June  8,  632). 

As  to  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  M.,  all  that  can  be  done 
here  is  to  indicate  the  results  arrived  at  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  He  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1529  by 
Luther,  according  to  whom  he  was  the  '  Little  Horn '  of  Daniel 
(viii.  9),  and  who  wondered  whether  he  or  the  Pope  were  the 
worst.  According  to  Melanchthon  M.  was  inspired  by  Satan, 
and  his  sect  was  altogether  made  up  of  blasphemy,  robbery, 
and  shameful  lusts.  His  first  regular  biographers — Prideaux, 
Spanheim,  D'Herbelot,  &c. — distinguished  him  by  such  epithets 
as  'wicked  impostor,'  'dastardly  liar,'  'devil  incarnate,'  Behe- 
moth, Korah,  Beast,  666  {cf.  Rev.  xiii.  18).  But  this  grotesque 
vehemence  of  language  gradually  gave  place  to  more  civil  names 
and  more  temperate  representations  both  of  the  man  and  his 
doctrine  ;  and  the  latest  investigators  '  have  taught  the  world  at 
large  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  thing  of  vitality,  fraught  with 
a  thousand  fruitful  germs ;  and  that  M.,  whatever  view  of  his 
character  be  held,  has  earned  a  place  in  the  golden  book  of 
humanity.'  See  Sprenger's  Mohammad  (Berl.  1861-65)  >  Ameer 
AVisMohamed  (Lond.  1873) ;  E.  Deutsch's  Lit.  Remams  (Lond. 
1874);  Mnir's  Mahomet  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1S77)  ;  and  Bosworlh 
Smith's  M.  and  Mohammedanism  (Lond.  1874). 

Mohammed  is  the  name  of  several  Turkish  sultans,  of  whom 
the  only  notable  one  is  M.  II.,  surnamed  Biijiik  ('  the  Great'), 
He  was  born  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Amurath  in  1451.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  ravaged 
Greece,  and  built  a  foit  which  commanded  the  Bosphorus.  He 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople  (April  6,  1453)  with  250,000  men 
and  300  galleys.  After  the  partial  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  tlie 
Genoese,  he  transported  it  by  night  overland  into  the  harbour 
of  Constantinople.  The  siege  lasted  fifty  days  ;  the  city  was 
carried  by  assault  on  May  29,  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
came  to  an  end.  Mohammed  attacked  Belgrade  in  1456,  but 
was  defeated  by  John  Hunnyades  with  a  loss  of  20,000  men. 
He  next  subdued  Trebizond,  Lesbos,  and  Bosnia.  He  captured 
Belgrade  in  1465,  and  conquered  Albania  in  1467.  He  took 
Negropont  in  1470,  defeated  the  Persians  in  1472,  and  con- 
quered the  Crimea  in  1475.  Five  years  later  he  threatened 
Italy,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Rhodes.  He  died  at 
Nicomedia  in  May  1481.  M.'s  actions  at  different  times  reflected 
cruelty,  magnanimity,  perfidy,  and  generosity.  Barbarous  as 
many  of  his  deeds  were,  he  encouraged  learning  and  civilisation, 
was  himself  an  able  linguist,  speaking  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian, and  understanding  Latin  ;  he  was  also  a  painter,  and  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  geography  and  mathematics.  Several  of 
his  letters  translated  into  Latin  were  published  by  Landini  at 
Paris  in  1520.  While  he  did  not  scruple  at  any  deed  of  violence 
necessary  to  satisfy  his  vast  ambition,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
loved  bloodshed  for  its  own  sake,  and  on  many  an  occasion  he 
was  tolerant  and  humane.  To  his  lust  for  conquest  the  Turks 
owe  the  firm  establishment  of  their  empire  in  Europe.  He  was 
a  great  warrior  and  a  sagacious  statesman.  See  Knowles'  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  and  Hammer's  Geschichte  des  Osmanischeti 
Reichs  (10  vols.  1827-34). 

Mohamm'edanism,  the  religion  which  was  founded  by 
Mohammed  (q.  v.),  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
religious  condition  of  Arabia  at  the  time  when  he  took  up  his 
mission.  The  religion  of  the  country  was  composed  of  three 
different  elements  :  certain  forms  of  heathenism,  chiefly  nature- 
worship,  Judaism,  and  Christianity,  (i)  Heathenism.  Fetish- 
ism prevailed  to  a  certain  extent,  as  appears  from  certain  sacred 
stones  and  trees— the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba,  or  temple 
ascribed  to  Abraham  at  Mecca,  the  White  Stone  at  Taif,  and 
various  oracle-trees,  one  of  which  was  near  Mecca.  Of  a  higher 
type  was  the  worship  of  '  the  host  of  heaven. '  The  Sun,  the 
Moon,  Jupiter,  Venus,  &c.,  had  their  temples,  with  their  com- 
plement of  priests.  As  a  matter  of  course  in  such  a  stage  of 
religious  development,  the  people  had  their  Lares  (q.  v.)  and 
Penates  (q.  v.),  sometimes  of  the  rudest  description  ;  e.g.,  in  one 
tribe  the  household  god  took  the  form  of  a  piece  of  dough. 
Angels  and  demons  also  were  treated  with  pious  attention  as 
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intercessors  with  the  great  Allah.  (2)  Christianity.  The  old 
theory  that  whatever  is  good  in  M.  was  derived  from  Christianity, 
has  given  way  before  recent  investigation,  for  the  Arabian  Chris- 
tianity of  the  time  was  of  an  incredibly  low  type.  Mohammed's 
only  instructors  were  certain  Greek  and  Abyssinian  slaves.  The 
Syrian  journeys,  during  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  it,  are  now  considered  to  be  mythical,  as  well 
as  the  monk  Bahira-Sergius-Georgius-Nestor,  by  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  been  instructed.  Thus,  although  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  is  understood  in  the 
Koran,  it  also  combats  the  notion  that  Mary-Maryam  'the 
daughter  of  Imran,  the  sister  of  Harun,'  was  the  mother  of  God, 
and  a  member  of  the  Trinity.  It  also  contains  some  extraor- 
dinary stories  from  the  Apocryphal  (New  Testament)  writings, 
and  the  heretical  notion  that  it  was  'not  Christ  who  was  cruci- 
fied,' but  Judas ;  the  hallucination  being  imposed  on  Christ  as  a 
punishment  for  his  allowing  people  to  call  him  God.  (3)  The 
most  important  of  the  three  religious  elements  was  that  of  Judaism. 
A  number  of  Jews  were  found  in  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period. 
Nebuchadnezzar  caused  more  to  seek  refuge  in  the  same  country, 
and  the  Asmonwans  caused  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs  in  the  N.  to 
adopt  their  religion.  These  Jewish  tribes  lived  scattered  all 
over  Arabia,  chiefly  in  the  South,  leading  a  pastoral  or  agricultural 
life,  or  they  were  congregated  in  cities  :  e.g.,  Yathrib  (afterwards 
Medina),  Kheibar  (near  Medina),  and  Yemen.  Now  the  Jews 
were  the  cultivated  class  among  the  Arabs  ;  they  could  all  read 
and  write,  which  few  of  the  Arabs  could  do.  The  great  accom- 
plishment in  Arabia  at  the  time  was  poetry,  and  the  Jews  were 
especially  gifted  in  this  way.  And  not  only  were  they  superior 
in  learning  to  their  Arab  countrymen,  but  they  were  familiar 
with  the  great  Talmudic  development  of  the  Law  which  had  been 
going  on  among  their  own  brethren  in  Judrea  and  Babylonia; 
and  great  light  is  thrown  by  the  Talmud  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran,  although  the  reverse  of  this  has  generally  been  supposed. 
In  short  they  were  called  by  the  Arabs  '  the  people  of  the  Book.' 

As  to  the  relation  of  M.  to  these  antecedent  faiths,  Mo- 
hammed professed  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to  belong  to 
the  sect  of  the  Hanifs  (lit.  '  hypocrites '),  whose  religion  was 
a  phase  of  Jewish-Christianity,  or  Christian-Judaism,  and 
who  styled  themselves  '  Abrahamite  Sabians.'  They  believed 
in  one  God,  and  were  guided  by  the  Law,  the  Gospel,  and 
certain  'rolls  of  Abraham  and  Moses,'  called  Ashmaat  or 
Shamaata  (Talmud.  Shemaata,  '  legal  traditions '  or  Lfalacah), 
which  were  collections  of  Midrash  (q.  v).  In  this  sect 
there  were  a  number  of  men  who  had  iDecome  disgusted  with 
the  fetishism  into  which  most  of  their  countrymen  had  sunk. 
Once  four  of  them  met  at  the  Kaaba,  during  the  annual  feast, 
and  expressed  to  each  other  their  secret  opinion  :  '  Shall  we  en- 
compass a  stone  which  neither  heareth  nor  seeth,  neither  helpeth 
nor  hurteth?  Let  us  seek  a  better  faith.'  And  the  faith  they 
adopted  was  the  '  ReHgion  of  Abraham,' the  Hanifite  Creed. 
It  was  this  creed  that  Mohammed  estabhshed  ;  he  succeeded 
where  others  failed.  To  understand  M.,  then,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  what  this  '  Religion  of  Abraham '  was,  which  formed  its 
foundation.  The  word  used  for  it  in  the  Koran  is  Milla  (Heb. 
for  Chald.  memra,  Gr.  logos).  This  '  Word '  which  Abraham 
proclaimed,  teaches,  says  the  Talmud,  '  the  existence  of  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  who  rules  this  universe  with 
mercy  and  loving-kindness.  He  alone,  also,  guides  the 
destinies  of  men.  Idolatry,  even  when  combined  with  belief  iu 
him,  is  utterly  to  be  abhorred ;  he  alone  is  to  be  worshipped  ; 
in  him  alone  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  adversity.  He  frees  the 
persecuted  and  the  oppressed.  You  must  pray  to  him  and  serve 
him  in  love,  and  not  murmur  when  he  asks  for  your  lives,  or  even 
for  lives  still  dearer  to  you  than  your  own.'  Regarding  duties  to 
man,  it  teaches  :  '  Loving-kindness  and  mercy  are  the  tokens  of 
the  faith  of  Abraham.'  '  He  who  is  not  merciful  is  not  of  the 
children  of  Abraham.'  '  What  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
Abraham's  descendants?  Their  compassion  and  their  mercy.' 
And  this  mercy  and  loving-kindness  is  to  be  extended  to  every 
human  being  '  without  reference  to  garment,  birth,  rank,  creed, 
or  nationality.'  Abraham,  when  he  died,  left  to  his  children 
four  guardian  angels — Justice,  Mercy,  Love,  and  Charity. 
These  traits  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  which  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Talmud,  form  the  foundation  of  M.,  '  often  in  the  very 
words,  always  in  the  sense  of  these  Jewish  traditions. '  '  Abra- 
ham,' says  the  Koran,  '  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  but 
he  was  pious  and  righteous,  and  he  was  no  idolater.'    Both  in 
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the  Talmud  and  the  Koran  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
unity  of  God,  the  absence  of  mediators,  and  the  repudiation  of 
any  special,  exclusive,  privileged  creed. 

The  fundamental  position  on  which  Mohammed  built  his 
religion  that  '  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world 
there  has  been,  and  for  ever  will  be,  but  one  true  orthodox 
belief ;  consisting,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  in  the  acknowledging 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  the  believing  in  and  obeying  such 
messengers  or  prophets  as  he  should  from  time  to  time  send 
to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind  ;  and,  as  to  practice,  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong, 
together  with  such  other  precepts  and  ceremonies  as  God  should 
think  fit  to  order  for  the  time  being,  according  to  the  different 
dispensations  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world.'  To  this 
religion  he  gave  the  name  of  Islam,  the  great  characteristic  of 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  fatalism,  but  the  real  mean- 
ing of  which  is  contained  in  Mohammed's  own  words  :—' We 
have  spoken  unto  thee  by  revelation — follow  the  religion  of 
Abraham.'  According  to  Ueutsch,  'as  far  as  Mohammed  and 
the  Koran  are  concerned,  Fatalism  is  an  utter  and  absolute  in- 
vention.' The  name  Muslim,  the  derivative  of  Islam,  is  con- 
tained and  explained  in  the  Talmud.  It  is  the  word  used  for 
'just,  righteous  man,'  in  a  paraphrase  of  Proverbs  xxiv.  l6;  and 
the  word  signifies  '  one  who  strives  after  righteousness  with  his 
own  strength.'  Notwithstanding,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
popular  understanding  of  their  creed  on  the  part  of  Muslims 
practically  amounts  to  Fatalism.  '  God  is  supreme ;  what  he  wills 
can  only  be  known  by  what  he  brings  to  pass  ;  and  against  his 
decrees  as  manifested  in  the  progress  of  events  it  is  idle  to  strive.' 

The  great  peculiarity  of  M.  lies  in  this  that  it  is  '  at  once  a 
religious  creed  and  a  political  revelation.  Church  and  State  are 
so  completely  identified  that  the  religious  life  is  made  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  constitution  of 
society  and  the  government  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
series  of  divine  enactments.  In  religion,  therefore,  all  spiritual 
development  is  treated  as  a  crime  against  society  and  punished 
accordingly.  In  civil  and  political  life  all  efforts  after  reform  or 
improvement  are  regarded  as  a  rebellion  against  the  revealed 
will  of  God  and  punished  as  infidelity.'  In  short,  every  Moham- 
medan state  is  a  theocracy,  and  hence  the  first  propagation  of 
M.  was  practically  commensurate  with  the  extension  of  the 
Saracen  Empire.  Mohammedan  law  consists  of  three 
elements,  the  Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  systems  of  juris- 
prudence taught  by  the  four  orthodox  Imams.  These,  according 
to  Muslim  ideas,  contain  an  accumulation  of  first  principles 
which  are  above  the  reach  of  human  criticism  for  two  reasons  : 
because  they  are  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  and  because 
they  are  written  in  a  language  which  is  no  longer  perfectly 
understood.  The  Koran  (q.  v.)  was  set  forth  by  Mohammed  as 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  ordinances  written  on  the  vast  table 
which  is  before  the  throne  of  God  for  that  purpose.  These  ordi- 
nances had  often  been  revealed  before  to  certain  individuals 
selected  from  the  race,  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  these  earlier  re- 
velations had  become  so  corrupted  that  they  rather  deluded  men 
than  instructed  them  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Koran,  as  a 
perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  superseded  them  all.  The 
prophet  had  at  all  times,  through  the  angel  Gabriel,  access  to 
the  'preserved  table,'  so  that  in  all  his  teaching  it  was  not  he 
that  spoke,  but  the  very  Word  of  God.  Further,  in  all  his  re- 
ligious acts  he  was  a  divinely-revealed  type  and  exemplar  for  the 
exact  imitation  of  all  his  followers.  The  traditions,  then,  are 
the  declarations  of  Mohammed  regarding  religious  questions — 
moral,  ceremonial,  or  theological,  and  records  of  all  that  he  said 
or  did,  orally  handed  down  by  Ayesha,  his  favourit-e  wife,  the 
four  '  rightly  directed '  califs— Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and 
Ali — and  the  six  companions  called  the  Evangelists  of  Islam. 
These  transmitted  their  knowledge  to  their  disciples;  these  to 
the  next  generation,  and  so  on.  Millions  of  anecdotes  regarding 
the  prophet,  the  greater  number  of  which  had  originated  in  mere 
gossip  or  been  fabricated  by  story-tellers,  were  soon  floating 
about  among  the  faithful,  and  in  order  to  preserve  whatever  was 
authentic  or  valuable  in  them,  collections  were  made,  and  certain 
tests  applied  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  Thus  Abu 
Dafld  Suleiman  (a.D.  817-889)  wrote  down  500,000  traditions 
respecting  the  prophet,  from  which  he  selected  4800.  Al  Bok- 
hari  (810-870)  made  what  is  called  the  'Authentic  Collection,' 
having  selected  7200  out  of  a  mass  of  600,000.  But  there  are 
Eix  collections  which  are  received  by  all  orthodox  Muslims.  Out 
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of  the  whole  number  of  authentic  traditions  about  3000  refer 
directly  to  the  prophet,  and  are  partly  historical  and  partly 
prophetical.  The  historical  form  an  instructive  commentary  on 
the  Koran,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strange  confiision 
of  thought  so  apparent  in  the  Koran,  which  placed  on  the  same 
level  serious  moral  offences,  breaches  of  sumptuary  regulations, 
and  ceremonial  omissions.  The  prophetical  set  forth  especially 
the  early  Mohammedan  beliefs  regarding  death,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  last  days,  the  final  judgment,  and  the  future  life. 
As  to  the  general  body  of  the  traditions  they  form  '  a  vast  chaotic 
accumulation  of  legends  about  angels,  demons,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  created  beings.' 

In  their  legal  aspect  the  traditions  were  a  collection  of  statutes 
supposed  to  embrace  the  entire  sphere  of  man's  daily  life,  so  as 
to  preclude  the  need  for  any  appeal  to  the  unassisted  reason  of 
man.  The  califs  who  succeeded  Mohammed  were  merely  the 
executors  of  a  system  already  complete  ;  but  when  a  case  arose 
for  decision  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  either  in  the 
Koran  or  the  traditions,  they  had  recourse  to  the  method  of 
'  analogical  deduction.'  This  was  the  state  of  matters  under  the 
four  '  rightly  directed  '  califs,  and  after  that  analogical  judg- 
ments were  given  by  devout  men  who  had  learned  by  heart  the 
Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  analogical  judgments  of  the 
califs,  especially  seven  divines  known  as  '  the  seven  jurisconsults 
of  Medina.'  The  first  systematiser  of  this  mass  of  unwritten 
learning,  consisting  of  remembrances  of  the  Prophet,  the  teachings 
of  the  traditionists,  and  the  judgments  of  the  seven  jurisconsults, 
was  Malek  Ibn  Anas,  the  first  of  the  four  orthodox  Imams  (see 
Mohammedan  Sects),  and  a  native  of  Medina.  He  dictated  a 
treatise  called  'The  Beaten  Path,'  i.e.,  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
embracing  the  entire  sphere  of  human  life,  which  speedily  came 
to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  value  with  the  Koran  itself.  The 
religion  of  Islam  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  Iiiian,  faith  and 
theory,  and  Din,  religion  or  practice.  The  one  chief  article  of  faith 
is  that  '  there  is  no  god  but  the  true  God,  and  that  Mohammed 
is  his  apostle.'  But  this  is  subdivided  into  six  branches  : — I. 
Belief  in  God  ;  2.  in  his  angels  ;  3.  in  his  Scriptures  ;  4.  in  his 
prophets  ;  5.  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  a  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  6.  in  God's  absolute  decree  and  predetermination 
both  of  good  and  evil.  There  are  four  articles  of  practice  : — I. 
Prayer ;  2.  alms  ;  3.  fasting ;  and  4.  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Nothing  is  more  prominent  in  the  Koran  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God.  The  doctrine  regarding  the  angels  is 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who  themselves  had  developed  it 
under  Persian  influence.  Besides  angels  and  demons  the 
Koran  teaches  the  existence  of  another  intermediate  order 
of  beings  of  a  grosser  fabric  called  Jin  or  Genii,  some 
of  whom  are  good  and  some  bad.  As  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
Koran  teaches  that  God  has  given  revelations  of  his  will  to 
his  prophets  at  different  times,  to  the  number  of  104.  Of 
these  10  were  given  to  Adam,  50  to  Seth,  30  to  Enoch,  10  to 
Abraham,  and  the  other  four — the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran — to  Moses,  David,  Jesus,  and 
Mohammed ;  but  all  are  now  lost  except  the  last  four. 
Of  prophets  whom  God  has  sent  into  the  world  from  time 
to  time,  all  professors  of  the  religion  of  Islam,  there  have  been 
124,000,  or,  according  to  another  tradition,  224,000;  of  whom 
313  were  apostles  sent  with  a  special  commission  to  reclaim 
mankind  from  infidelity  and  superstition ;  and  six  of  them — • 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed — 
brought  new  laws  and  dispensations,  which  successively  abro- 
gated the  preceding.  As  to  a  future  state  the  Koran  teaches 
that  when  corpses  are  laid  in  the  grave  they  are  examined  by 
two  angels  as  to  their  faith.  If  the  answer  be  satisfactory,  the 
corpse  is  permitted  to  rest  in  peace,  if  not,  it  is  tormented  till 
the  resurrection.  The  body  is  entirely  consumed  except  the 
bt>ne  called  ajb  {os  coccygis),  from  which,  as  from  a  seed,  the 
whole  will  be  renewed  at  the  Resurrection  by  a  40  days'  rain  : 
ideas  the  same  as  those  of  the  Jews  regarding  the  bone  Luz  and 
a  dew.  Hell  is  divided  into  seven  apartments  :  the  first  for  the 
reception  of  wicked  Mohammedans,  who  after  being  punished 
there  for  a  time  will  at  length  be  released  ;  the  second  for  tlie 
Jews  ;  the  third  for  the  Christians  ;  the  fourth  for  the  star-wor- 
shippers ;  the  fifth  for  the  magicians  ;  the  sixth  for  the  idolaters; 
the  seventh  for  hypocrites,  who  profess  some  religion  but  in 
heart  belong  to  none.  The  righteous  as  they  enter  Paradise 
drink  from  a  pond  which  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, after  which  they  never  thirst  again.    Thereafter  follows  a 
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mighty  feast,  and  then  each  is  dismissed  to  the  mansion  assigned 
to  him.  The  comforts  of  these  dwellings  are  regulated  accord, 
ing  to  the  merits  of  each,  but  the  very  meanest  will  have  80,000 
servants  and  72  wives  of  the  girls  of  Paradise,  who  are  of  ravish- 
ing beauty,  and  called  from  their  large  black  eyes  hiiral  oyun 
(Eng.  houris),  besides  the  wives  he  had  in  this  world.  The  most 
delicious  viands  and  wines  will  delight  the.  palate  without  pro- 
ducing satiety,  the  most  magnificent  garments  and  furniture  will 
please  the  eye,  and  the  most  ravishing  music  will  fill  the  air.  But  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  these  sensual  enjoyments  are  only  the 
lowest,  such  as  are  common  to  all  the  inmates  of  Paradise.  There 
is  superabundant  recompense  of  a  spiritual  nature  promised  to 
those  of  the  highest  degree.  This  exquisite  delight,  in  compari- 
son with  which  all  the  other  pleasures  of  Paradise  are  forgotten, 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  beholding 
his  face  morning  and  evening.  The  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
regarding  predestination  is  that  whatever  hath  or  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  world,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  is  irrevocably 
fixed  by  the  divine  will,  and  recorded  from  all  eternity  on  the 
preserved  table. 

Of  the  four  articles  of  religious  practice  the  first  is  Prayer, 
which  Mohammed  used  to  call  '  the  pillar  of  religion '  and  the 
'key  to  Paradise.'  Five  times  a  day,  according  to  the  express 
injunction  of  Mohammed,  who  received  a  revelation  on  the 
subject  on  the  occasion  of  his  Miraj,  or  journey  to  heaven, 
every  true  Mussulman  engages  in  prayer,  turning  his  face  mean- 
while towards  Mecca.  Almsgiving  is  of  two  kinds  :  legal,  the 
amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  law,  and  voluntary.  It  is  held  to 
be  highly  meritorious,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  procuring  answers 
to  prayer.  Fasting  also  is  a  religious  duty  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Koran  that  the  whole 
month  of  Ramadan  be  observed  as  a  fast  from  daybreak  till 
sunset.  Lastly,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  so  important  that 
he  who  fails  to  perform  it  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
The  chief  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  pilgrims  consist  in  going 
in  procession  round  the  Kaaba,  running  between  Mount  Safa 
and  Mount  Merwa,  performing  their  devotions  on  Mount  Arafat, 
offering  sacrifices,  shaving  their  heads  and  cutting  their 
nails.  See  Sale's  Koran  ;  Sprenger's  Koran,  Mohamtiiad,  &c. 
(Berl.  1861-5);  Deutsch's  Lit.  Rernains ;  art.  'Islam'  (Lond. 
1874) ;  Bosworth  Smith's  Mohatntned  and  Mohammedanism 
(Lond.  1874)  ;  Vambery's  Islam  im  neunzehnten  Tahrhundert 
(Leip.'i875);  and  Mmx's  Life  of  Mahomet  (new  ed.  Lond.  1877). 

Mohammedan  Sects.  Mohammedans  are  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  different  sects — exactly  73,  according  to  a  tra- 
ditional prophecy  of  Mohammed's — four  of  which  are  admitted 
to  be  orthodox,  and  all  the  rest  heretical.  The  former  get  the 
general  name  of  Sonnites,  i.e.,  Traditionists,  because  they  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Sonna  or  collection  of  Traditions  (see 
Mohammedanism),  although,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of  them — 
the  Hanifites — do  so  only  in  a  very  small  degree.  Their 
founders  are  called  the  four  orthodox  Imams  (see  Imam),  and 
are  regarded  as  the  great  authorities  in  jurisprudence.  I.  The 
Malekites,  who  are  most  numerous  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  were 
founded  by  the  Imam  Malek  Ibn  Anas  (a.  d.  713-795),  a  native 
of  Medina.  His  treatise,  'The  Beaten  Path,'  which  was  a  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  embracing  the  entire  sphere  of  human  life, 
and  compiled  from  the  Koran,  the  Traditions,  and  the  judgments 
of  '  the  seven  jurisconsults  of  Medina,'  speedily  came  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  value  with  the  Koran  itself.  2.  The  Hanif- 
ites were  founded  by  the  Imam  Abu  Hanifa-an-Noman  (a.  D. 
699-767),  a  native  of  the  Persian  city  of  Basra,  and  the  father  of 
the  legists  known  as  '  the  Jurists  of  Irak,'  who  differed  from 
Malek  chiefly  in  making  almost  no  use  of  the  Traditions  as  a 
source  of  law,  admitting  only  18  of  them  to  be  authentic.  He 
professed  to  have  drawn  his  jurisprudence  entirely  from  the 
Koran,  by  'analogical  deduction.'  Hence  his  followers  have 
been  called  '  the  followers  of  reason,'  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  three  Sonnite  sects,  or  '  followers  of  tradition.' 
The  Hanifite  has  been  the  most  widely  spread  of  the 
four  orthodox  systems.  It  was  the  one  that  prevailed  at 
Bagdad  during  the  time  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty,  and  is 
that  which  prevails  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  present  day. 
(3)  The  third  sect,  the  Shafites,  was  founded  by  the  Imam  As- 
Shafi  (a.d.  767-820),  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  the  family 
of  the  Prophet,  who  followed  the  eclectic  method  of  Malek 
rather  than  the  deductive  method  of  Abu  Hanifa.     He  first 


acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  his  two  pre- 
decessors, and  then  built  up  his  own  of  materials  taken  from 
both,  but  especially  from  the  traditional  precedents  of  Malek. 
The  cliief  seat  of  his  system  was  in  Egypt,  but  Shafite  doctors 
were  rivals  to  those  of  the  Hanifite  school  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Asia.  (4)  The  last  of  the  four  Imams  was  Ahmad-ibn- 
Hanbal  (A.D.  780-857),  a  native  of  Bagdad  and  pupil  of  As- 
Shafi.  His  system,  which  never  extended  much  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Bagdad,  and  is  now  almost  entirely  obsolete,  was  a 
reaction  against  the  rationalising  tendency  of  the  Hanifite  system, 
according  to  the  elastic  method  of  which  the  court  jurists,  by 
skilful  manipulation,  got  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  to  permit  the 
most  iniquitous  practices  of  califs  and  governors.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  the  society  of  his  time,  he  conceived  that  a  supplement- 
ary revelation  was  needed,  and  this  he  found  in  the  mass  of 
traditions  which  had  accumulated  since  the  days  of  Malek-ibn- 
Anas.  From  this  he  compiled  a  legal  system,  which  was  to 
render  all  appeal  to  human  reason  entirely  superfluous. 

Of  the  heretical  sects  there  are  also  four  principal  ones,  of 
which  the  rest  are  subdivisions,  (i)  The  Motazaliles  ('Separa- 
tists ')  are  the  followers  of  Wasel-ibn-Ata,  who  was  expelled 
from  the  school  of  Hasan  of  Basra  for  teaching  that  a  believer 
who  had  committed  a  grievous  sin  was  not  to  be  deemed  an 
infidel,  but  was  in  a  middle  position.  Besides  the  above,  his 
followers  adopted  the  following  tenets  :  (i)  they  rejected  all 
eternal  attributes  of  God  ;  (2)  they  held  that  the  Word  of  God 
consisted  of  letters  and  sound ;  (3)  they  denied  absolute  pre- 
destination, holding  that  God  is  the  author  of  good  only,  and 
not  of  evil;  and  (4)  they  held  that  God  could  not  be  seen  in 
Paradise  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  rejected  all  similitudes  applied 
to  God.  (2)  The  Sefatians  (' Attributists ')  differed  from  the 
Motazalites  chiefly  in  affirming  the  eternal  attributes  of  God,  this 
being  the  doctrine  of  the  first  Mohammedans.  They  afterwards 
introduced  another  species  of  attributes  called  declarative,  ex- 
pressed by  speaking  of  God  having,  e.g.,  hands,  eyes,  &c.,  which, 
when  understood  literally,  led  to  the  notion  of  a  likeness  between 
God  and  man.  (3)  The  name  lOiarejites  ('rebels')  was  first 
applied  to  12,000  men  who  revolted  from  Ali  (a.h.  37),  after  the 
battle  of  Seflfein,  because  he  had  referred  a  matter  concerning 
the  religion  of  God  to  the  judgment  of  men,  declaring  him  to 
be  an  infidel  therefor.  They  also  held  that  an  Imam  who  turned 
aside  from  the  truth  might  be  deposed,  and  that  any  man  might 
be  raised  to  that  dignity,  although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Koreish,  provided  he  had  the  necessary  qualifications. 
(4)  The  Shiites  ('adherents')  were  the  adherents  of  Ali-ibn- 
Al3u-Taleb,  in  opposition  to  the  Kharejites,  maintaining  that  he 
was  the  lawful  Calif  and  Imam,  that  the  supreme  authority, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  belonged  to  his  descendants,  and 
that  the  dignity  of  Imam  is  a  fundamental  affair  of  religion,  not 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  people,  but  fixed  by  the  prophet. 

At  the  present  day  the  chief  antagonism  to  the  Sonnites  or 
orthodox  Mohammedans  is  on  the  part  of  the  Shiites.  The 
controversy  between  them  turns  chiefly  on  the  following  points. 
The  Shiites  reject  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  first  three 
successors  of  Mohammed  as  usurpers,  while  the  Sonnites  regard 
them  as  rightful  Califs  and  Imams.  The  Shiites  regard  Ali 
(the  fourth)  as  the  first  true  Imam,  esteeming  him,  indeed,  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  Mohammed  himself.  The  Shiites  reject  as 
unworthy  of  credit  the  Sonna  or  Collection  of  Traditions  which 
the  Sonnites  receive  as  of  canonical  authority.  And  both  charge 
each  other  with  corrupting  the  Koran  and  neglecting  its  pre- 
cepts ;  in  short,  they  regard  each  other  as  abominable  heretics, 
worse  than  Jews  or  Christians.  Now  as  the  Turks  generally 
are  Siinites  and  the  Persians  Shiites,  the  greatest  possible 
enmity  exists  between  these  two  nations,  although  both  are 
Mohammedan.  See  Sale's  Koran  ;  Prelim.  Diss.  ;  and  R.  D. 
Osborn,  Muhammadan  Law,  in  Contemp.  Review  (May  1877). 

Mohammed  Behaudur  Shah,  the  seventeenth  and  last  of 
the  Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi.  He  came  to  the  throne,  already 
in  his  old  age,  in  1837.  He  lent  his  name  and  influence  to  the 
Sepoy  mutineers  in  1857,  and  after  the  storm  of  Delhi  by  the 
British,  he  was  captured  alive  by  Captain  Hodson  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Humayun.  He  was  tried  (January  27  to  March  9, 
1858),  found  guilty  of  murder,  treason,  and  arson,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  to  Burmah.  He  suljsequently  died  at  Tungu, 
and  there  his  youngest  son,  Jumma  Bukht,  still  survives  in  exile. 
I  See  Sir  J.  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  (vols,  i.-iii.). 
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Moliawk  River,  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Hudson,  which  it 
joins  lo  miles  above  Albany,  after  an  entire  course  of  140  miles. 
It  flows  in  an  easterly  direction,  through  a  beautiful  and  popul- 
ous valley,  once  the  chief  abode  of  the  M.  Indians,  a  nation 
which  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  family  or  confederacy.  In  1784 
this  nation  removed  to  Canada,  where  some  hundreds  still  survive. 

Moliic'ans  or  Mohe'gans,  formerly  a  powerful  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  belonging  to  the  great  Algonquin 
family,  and  occupying  in  the  lyih  c.  the  parts  of  the  land  now 
comprising  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Later  on  they  were  confined  to  Connecticut,  and  are 
now  almost  extinct. 

Mohilev',  or  Mogilev',  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded 
N.  by  Vitebsk,  E.  by  Smolensk,  S.E.  by  Tchernigov,  and  W.  by 
Minsk.  Area,  227  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  908,858  (103,000  Jews, 
40,000  Poles).  M.  is  drained  by  the  Upper  Dnieper,  and  its 
affluent  the  Zosh,  and  is  one-third  tilled  land,  one-fourth  forest. 
— M.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  92  miles  S.W.  of 
Smolensk,  is  the  chief  town.  It  has  a  cathedral,  21  other  Greek 
churches,  and  4  monasteries  ;  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  Russia,  and  has  4  Catholic  churches.  There  are 
one  Lutheran  church,  and  22  synagogues.  The  manufacturing 
industries  of  M.  are  considerable,  and  much  fruit  is  grown  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  large  transit  trade  with  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Pop.  (1870)  40,431.  Another  M.  is  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podolia,  and  is  finely  situated  in  a  mountainous  district 
on  the  Dniester,  195  miles  N.W.  of  Odessa.  It  has  extensive 
general  trade  with  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Pop.  (1870) 
18,129. 

MoMer,  Johann  Adam,  a  Catholic  theologian,  born  at 
Tgersheim,  in  Wurtemberg,  May  6,  1796,  educated  at  Mergen- 
theim  and  Ellwangen,  studied  at  Tiibingen  and  Rottenburg,  and 
in  1819  was  ordained  priest.  Returning  to  Tubingen,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a.privat  docent  (1822),  and  Professor  of  Theology  (1828) ; 
but,  becoming  embroiled  in  a  bitter  religiouscontroversy  with  Baur 
and  others  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  glad  in  1835  accept  the  chair 
of  Biblical  exegesis  at  Munich,  where  he  died,  April  12,  1838. 
Of  his  writings,  in  which  he  strove  to  harmonise  the  system  of 
Schleiermacher  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  the  principal 
are  Die  Einhcit  in  der  Kirche  (Tub.  1825),  Athanasius  (Mainz, 
1827),  Symbolik  (Mainz,  1832),  and  Nmen  Untersiichimgen  dcr 
Lehrgegensdtze  Zwiechen  den  KathoUken  iind  Protestanten  (Mainz, 
1834).  His  Nachgelassenen  Schriften  (2  vols.  Ratisb.  1839-40) 
were  edited  by  Dijliinger,  and  his  Patrologie  (Ratisb.  1839)  by 
Reithmayr. 

Moh.urbh.u'nj  ('  peacock  '),  the  largest  of  the  tributary  states 
of  Orissa,  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  government  of 
]5engal,  lies  .S.  among  the  hills,  E.  of  the  district  of  Midnapore. 
Area,  4243  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  258,680  ;  revenue,  ;£^20,5I5  ; 
tribute,  ;£'io6.  The  products  are  honey,  resin,  lac,  tussitrixX^  cloth, 
timber,  rice,  and  iron.  The  Rajah  was  of  some  importance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  much  of  his  territory  has  lately 
passed  under  British  administration.    The  capital  is  Baripada. 

Moh.urr'um  {mJtJiarram,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  mean- 
ing 'sacred,'  'prohibited;'  cf.  the  Latin  sacer),  the  first  month 
of  the  Mohammedam  year,  in  which  it  was  lield  unlawful  to 
make  war.  The  name  is  specially  applied  to  the  great  fast  or 
festival  which  is  held  during  the  first  ten  days  of  this  month,  in 
commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  grandsons  of  the  Pro- 
phet, Hassan  and  Hussain.  Dirges  are  recited  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  tinsel  models  of  their  tombs  are  carrietl  in  crowded 
processions  from  the  Imambara  to  the  Karbala  on  the  last  day. 
This  festival  is  only  observed  by  the  Shiah  sect;  and  its  cele- 
bration, which  is  attended  with  great  pomp  in  all  the  large 
Mussulman  towns  of  India,  has  always  a  tendency  to  result  in  a 
disturbance  with  the  rival  sect  of  Sunis. 

Moi'dore,  a  now  disused  coin  of  Portugal,  equal  to  4000  reis, 
or  about  27s.  sterling. 

Sloiues,  Des,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Iowa,  U..S.,  on 
the  Des  Moines  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon,  357  miles 
W.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  has  been  the  State  capital  since 
1855,  and  among  its  buildings  are  a  U.  S.  court-house  built  of 
marble,  an  arsenal,  twenty  churches,  &c.  In  1876  a  new  State- 
house  was  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  State 
Ubrary  contains  20,000  vols.  M.  has  three  daily,  seven  weekly, 
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and  three  monthly  newspapers,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  is  ex- 
tensive coal-mining.    Pop  (i860)  3965  ;  (1870)  12,035. 

Moir,  David  Macbeth,  a  minor  poet,  was  born  January  51 
1798,  at  Musselburgh,  near  Edinburgh,  and  practised  there 
as  a  surgeon.  t<i.x\^  ■^v^\^\zA.  The  Bonibardmetit  of  Algiers, 
and  other  poems,  and  became  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  Delta  (A).  The  Legend  oj 
Geiimieve  (1824),  Domestic  Verses  (1843),  and  The  AutobiograpJiy 
of  Mansie  Waugh  (1828)  first  appeared  in  the  magazine.  The  last 
of  these  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  small,  vulgar,  shrewd, 
conceited,  yet  kindly  Scot.  It  displays  something  of  the  racy 
humour  of  Gait  with  more  tenderness  and  poetry,  and  constitutes 
M.'s  best  claim  to  remembrance.  In  1851  he  published  The 
Poetical  Literatwe  of  the  Past  Half  Century,  and  The  Lament 
of  Selim.  He  died  at  Dumfries,  July  6,  185 1.  Aird  edited  his 
works  in  one  vol.  (1857). 

Moire  is  a  term  applied  to  watered  silks.  Stout  silk  of 
double  width  is  only  so  figured,  and  the  waved  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  moistening  the  fabric,  folding  it  carefully,  so  that 
the  individual  threads  of  the  warp  or  woof  lie  directly  over  each 
other— the  condition  on  which  a  successful  result  depends — 
and  subjecting  the  whole  to  great  pressure.  The  watered 
portions  reflect  the  light,  and  are  then  displayed  to  advantage. 

Moir^e  Metallique  (Fr.),  a  name  given  to  tinplate,  exhibit- 
ing a  beautiful  crystalline  appearance,  produced  by  sponging 
over  the  metal  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  then 
washing,  drying,  and  lacquering.  Boxes  and  other  articles  are 
made  of  it,  but  they  are  less  common  now  than  formerly. 

Moiss'ac,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  17  miles  W.N.W.  of  Montauban. 
Pop.  of  commune  (1872),  9036.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
abbey  with  curious  statues  and  carvings.  M.  has  a  trade  in 
cereals  and  wines. 

Mokudd'um  {mukaddam,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  'one  who  goes  before,  a  leader'),  a  term  introduced  by 
the  Mohammedans  into  India  for  the  headman  (pradhan,  or 
potail)  of  the  Hindu  village  community.  In  Orissa,  where  this 
name  is  especially  in  use,  the  M.,  from  being  merely  a  col- 
lector of  the  government  revenue,  has  developed  into  a  landlord 
with  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil.  See  Hunter's  Orissa 
(Lond.  1872), 

Mo'la,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ban,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  and  12  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Bari  by  rail. 
It  lies  amid  gardens  and  olive  groves,  and  has  several  fine 
churches.    Pop.  (1S74)  11,775. 

Molasse',  the  name  given  in  Switzerland  to  the  loose  sandy 
deposits  which  occupy  the  central  lake-region  between  the  Alps 
and  Jura,  and  which  correspond  in  age  to  the  Miocene  (q.  v.) 
formations.  The  contemporaneous  conglomerate  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  is  called  Nagelfliie.  The  shells  are  vegetable  remains, 
and  indicate  freshwater  agency  for  the  most  part,  and  a  sub- 
tropical climate. 

Molass'es.    See  Sug.^r. 

Mold  (Cymr.  Wyddgrug),  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  Wales,  on  the  Alun,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Chester,  and  connected  with  the  rest  of  England  by  a  branch  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway.  It  is  situated  in  a  region 
rich  in  minerals,  particularly  coal  and  lead,  and  has  in  its  vicinity 
many  ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Old  English  remains,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  and  of  a  fortified  hill.  The  county  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held  here.    Pop.  of  borough  (1S71),  4534. 

Mol'dau  (Bohemian  Vltava),  the  chief  river  in  Bohemia,  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vogelstein  in  the  Bohmerwalde  at  a  height  of 
3868  feet,  flows  S.E.  to  Hohenfurt  (1736  feet),  then  turns  N. 
towards  Budweis,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  Prag,  where 
it  attains  a  breadth  of  300  feet,  and  finally  joins  the  Elbe  at 
Melnik,  after  a  course  of  262  miles.  It  receives  on  the  right 
the  Masch,  Luschnitz,  and  Sazawa,  and  on  the  left  the  Wotawa 
and  Beraun. 

Molda'via  and  Walla'cliia.   See  Rumania. 

Mole  ( Talpa),  a  typical  genus  of  the  family  Talpida,  which 
in  turn  is  included  in  the  Insectivorous  order  of  Mammalia. 
The  family  Talpidce  is  distinguished  by  its  members  having 
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a  variable  number  of  incisor  teeth,  the  canine  teeth  being  fre- 
quently absent,  and  tlieir  place  taken  by  false  molars.  The 
molar  teeth  have  sharp  tubercles,  adapted  for  crushing  the 
insects  on  which  these  animals  feed.  The  feet  have  five  toes,  and 
the  animals  are  plantit^rade,  {.€.,  place  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot 
on  the  ground  in  walking.  In  the  Moles  themselves  six  upper 
and  four  lower  incisors  exist.  The  canines  number  two  and  the 
molars  six  in  each  jaw,  the  premolars  numbering  eight  above  and 
six  below.  The  muzzle  is  long  and  blunt  at  the  extremity  ;  the 
eyes  are  small  and  concealed  by  the  fur,  and  the  tail  is  short. 
Five  toes  exist,  the  fore  feet  have  the  soles  turned  backwards, 
and  the  claws  are  strong.  The  common  M.  {Talpa  Eurofcca) 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  quadrupeds.  Its  burrows  or  dwel- 
lings are  of  very  definite  shape  and  form.  A  central  fortress 
is  generally  constructed,  from  which  various  tracks  radiate  to  the 
feeding  ground.  The  nest  in  which  the  female  brings  forth  the 
young  is  also  formed  in  an  ingenious  and  careful  fashion.  The 
young,  numbering  from  4  to  7,  are  born  in  April,  but  may 
appear  later  in  the  summer.  The  colour  of  the  M.  is  generally 
blackish  grey,  but  some  specimens  have  been  found  of  white 
and  cream  colour.  The  M.  is  very  pugna^ous.  Fierce  com- 
bats take  place  between  the  males,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  victor  not  merely  kills  but  eats  the  vanquished.  The 
ordinary  food  consists  of  earthworms,  which  the  M.  captures 
with  dexterity.  The  fore-limbs  are  mainly  used  in  burrow- 
ing, and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  turned  backwards,  the  work  of  scooping  out  the  earth  is 
readily  performed.  A  special  bone  is  developed  for  the  support 
of  the  muzzle,  and  the  collar-bones  are  strongly  made.  The 
golden  M.  (C/uysock!oris  aureus)  is  a  S.  African  species,  the 
hairs  of  whose  fur  shine  with  iridescent  hues,  and  thus  obtain 
for  it  its  name.  The  teeth  of  the  golden  M.  interlock  in  a 
curious  fashion.  Its  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the  hinder  feet 
are  five-toed,  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger  being  very  large. 
The  star-nosed  M.  {Condylura  or  Astrotnycies  cristatus)  is  a  N. 
American  species,  deriving  its  name  from  the  peculiar  star- 
shaped  cartilaginous  disc  in  which  the  nose  terminates.  About 
twenty  horny  '  caruncles '  or  rays  form  this  peculiar  structure, 
the  nostrils  opening  in  its  centre.  The  colour  resembles  that 
of  the  common  M.  The  shrew  M.  [Scalops  aquaticus)  is  also  a 
N.  American  species,  and  appears  to  be  of  aquatic  habits.  The 
length  of  its  muzzle  is  about  16  inches. 

Mol^,  Mattbieu,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  magistrates  of 
France,  belonging  to  an  old  parliamentary  family,  was  born  in 
1584.  While  holding  the  office  of  procureur-general,  Richelieu 
in  1641  appointed  him  First  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
During  the  stormy  period  of  the  Fronde  (q.  v.),  he  defended 
with  equal  zeal  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  in  consequence  had  to  struggle  at  times  against  both. 
In  165 1  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  although 
his  sense  of  justice  was  at  times  embarrassing  to  the  Court  and 
the  nobles,  it  won  for  him  a  national  respect  which  secured  his 
position  against  assault.  M.  died  30thjanuaiy  1656.  See  his 
Memoires  (3  vols.  Par.  1854-56),  edited  by  ChampoUion-Figeac. 
— Edouard  Franpois  Matthieu  M.,  born  Sth  March  1760, 
became  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1 788.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Malesherbes,  emigrated  in  1789,  but  re- 
turned to  France  in  1 794  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  guillotine  on  the 
20th  of  April. — Louis  Matthieu,  Comte  de  M.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Paris,  27th  January  1781,  emigrated  with 
his  father  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  lived  partly  in 
Switzerland,  partly  in  England,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  returned 
to  France,  where  he  sought  by  hard  study  to  make  up  for  the 
neglected  education  of  his  youth.  Through  the  influence  of 
Mme.  de  Beaumont  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Pasquier, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Joubert.  In  1806  M.  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Napoleon  through  a  review  which  called  his  at- 
tention to  a  volume — Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Politique— ■p\3)Si\'SatA 
the  year  before.  He  was  immediately  chosen  as  one  fitted 
for  positions  under  government.  In  February  1806,  he  be- 
came Auditor  of  the  Privy  Council ;  in  June  Mattre  des  Requites  ; 
in  November  1807,  Prefect  of  Cote  d'Or  ;  in  February  1809, 
Councillor  of  State  ;  in  October,  Director-General  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  entered 
the  Cabinet.  Under  Louis  XVIII.  he  acted  (1817)  as  Minister 
of  Marine.  In  the  first  cabinet  of  Louis-Philippe  M.  (14th 
August  1830)  was  Foreign  Minister,  and  (1836)  he  again  took 


the  post,  accepting  (1837)  the  Premiership  after  the  resignation 
of  Guizot.  Two  years  after  he  resigned,  and  (21st  February 
1840)  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  French  Academy.  On 
the  23d  November  1855  he  died  at  the  Chateau  de  Champla- 
treux.    He  had  practically  retired  from  affairs  for  fifteen  years. 

Mole-Cricket  {Gryllotalpd),  a  genus  of  Orthopterous  insects, 
burrowing  in  the  ground  by  means  of  greatly  developed  fore- 
limbs.  These  limbs  are  short,  stout,  and  flat,  having  strong 
spinous  projections,  especially  in  their  terminal  parts.  The 
eggs,  numbering  from  300  to  400,  are  laid  in  tough  capsules  in 
subterranean  galleries.  The  common  M.-C.  {G.  vulgaris)  is 
scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  attains  a  length 
of  2  inches,  and  is  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  wings  are  short, 
and  the  fore-legs  are  used  for  cutting  plant  tissues,  as  well  as  for 
burrowing.  Like  its  mammalian  namesake,  the  mole,  it  is  very 
combative.  It  also  effects  great  destruction  amongst  plants.  G. 
longipennis  and  another  species  (G.  didactyla)  commit  ravages  of 
great  extent  amongst  the  sugar-canes  in  the  W.  Indies.  G. 
borealis  is  an  American  species  inhabiting  moist  earth  near  ponds 
and  rivers.  The  M.-C.  has  a  peculiar  chirp  or  call,  made  by 
movements  of  the  wing-covers. 

Morecule  (Fr.  diminutive  of  Lat.  moles,  '  a  mass '),  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  a  substance  which  can  exist  in  a  free  state. 
Molecules  must  not  be  confounded  with  atoms,  which  are 
defined  as  the  ultimate  indivisible  particles  composing  matter. 
A  M.  may  be  divided,  but  it  then  ceases  to  be  the  same  M. 
Molecules  of  the  same  substance  are  alike  in  mass,  form,  and 
constitution,  but  are  different  from  those  of  other  substances. 
Concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  molecules  we  know 
nothing  definite,  but  theory  inclines  to  regard  a  M.  as 
an  aggregation  of  atoms,  or  even  of  other  molecules.  For  in- 
stance, in  chemistry,  a  M.  of  water  is  made  up  of  a  M.  of  hyd- 
rogen and  half  a  M.  of  oxygen.  Now,  according  to  Avogadro's 
Law,  deduced  originally  from  experiment,  but  an  immediate 
consequence  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  (see  Gases), 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules.  Hence  to 
form  water,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  must  be  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  volume  of  the 
latter.  The  study  of  molecular  physics  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  important  ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  naturally 
look  for  the  next  great  advancement  in  science.  The  pheno- 
mena of  light,  sound,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  are  now 
recognised  as  molecular  phenomena  ;  and  anything  which  tends 
to  make  clearer  our  vision  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  must 
necessarily  result  in  wider  views  of  the  transformations  of  these 
various  forms  of  energy. 

In  natural  history  the  molecular  theory  of  organisation  is  a 
theory  which  assumes  that  the  various  tissues  and  parts  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  originate  from  the  aggregation  of  infinitesimally 
small  particles  of  organic  nature  named  'molecules.'  The  late 
Professor  J.  Hughes  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  this  idea,  and  described  the  formation  of  cells  as 
resulting,  in  manj  cases  at  least,  from  aggregation  of  molecules. 
These  molecules  are  believed  to  possess  inherent  vital  properties, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  grow  and  reproduce  their  like,  and  ex- 
hibit the  movements  described  under  the  title  of  molecular  motion 
— a  process  of  movement,  however,  liable  to  be  closely  imitated 
by  the  motion  of  particles  of  inorganic  substances  in  fluids. 

Mole-Rat  (Spalax),  a  genus  of  Rodent  Mammalia,  forming 
the  type  of  a  family  (Aspalacidce)  having  large  and  projecting 
incisor  teeth,  very  small  outer  ears,  and  small  and  rudimentary 
eyes.  The  feet  are  short,  and  the  claws  small.  The  tail  is 
short  or  absent.  The  Common  M.-R.  {Spalax  typhlus)  or 
'sleeper,'  inhabits  S.  Russia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  generally. 
It  burrows,  like  the  insectivorous  mole,  underground.  Its  food 
is  of  vegetable  nature,  and  appears  to  consist  largely  of  roots. 
The  colour  is  a  light  brown,  inclining  to  red.  The  average 
length  is  10  inches.  Nearly  allied  to  the  M.-R.  is  the  Coast- 
Rat  or  Sand-Mole  {Bathyergus  mariti?iius),  found  on  the  coasts 
of  S.  Africa.  The  teeth  are  exceedingly  prominent,  and  the 
claws  very  long  and  powerful.  The  colour  is  a  greyish  brown, 
and  the  length  about  15  inches. 

Mole'skin,  a  stout  heavy  fabric  of  cotton  woven  like  satin, 
and  used  principally  for  the  trousers  and  other  working  gar- 
ments of  out-door  labourers,  and  for  the  clothing  of  male  inmates 
of  workhouses,  &c. 
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Moles'worth,  Rev.  William  Nassau,  an  English  histo- 
rian, born  at  Millbi  ook,  near  Southampton,  8lh  November  1816, 
was  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  at  St.  John's  and 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1839, 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  made  vicar 
of  St.  Clement's  Spotland,  near  Rochdale,  in  1844.  He  has 
written  a  History  of  the  Reform  Bill  1832  (1864),  A  New 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1867),  and  a  History  of  England 
from  the  Year  1830  (3  vols.  1871-73  ;  new  ed.  1874).  The  last 
in  particular  is  an  admirable  record  of  one  of  the  most  instructive 
periods  in  the  national  history. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  an  English  philosophical  poli- 
tician, belonged  to  an  old  Cornish  family,  and  was  born  in  London, 
23d  May  1810.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  and  in  Germany,  he  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  as  an  advanced  Liberal, 
voting  for  national  education,  the  ballot,  and  Jewish  emancipation. 
From  1837  to  1841  he  represented  Leeds,  and  when  Lord  Dur- 
ham's Canadian  administration  was  under  discussion  he  made 
some  remarkable  speeches  on  Colonial  government,  and  attacked 
with  crushing  effect  the  system  of  transportation.  Four  years  of 
leisure  were  devoted  to  study  and  to  the  fine  edition  of  Hobbes' 
Works,  which  cost  him  ;^6ooo.  In  1845,  spite  of  his  support 
of  the  Maynootli  Grant,  he  was  returned  for  Southwark,  which 
he  represented  till  his  death,  22d  October  1855.  M.  understood 
and  assisted  the  financial  reforms  of  Peel,  took  oflSce  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  under  the  Al)erdeen  Ministry,  and 
was  made  Colonial  Secretary  by  Palmerston  in  1855.  He  has 
been  called  '  the  liberator  and  regenerator  of  our  colonial 
empire;'  and  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  vast  information  on 
political  subjects,  of  clear  and  exact  thought,  and  of  great  ad- 
ministrative promise.  M.  was  the  owner,  and  for  a  time  the 
editor,  of  the  Westminster  Review,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Grote. 

Molfett'a,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  61  miles  S.W. 
of  Foggia  by  rail,  has  a  small  harbour,  formed  by  a  mole  and 
natural  breakwater,  and  a  fine  cathedral,  numerous  churches, 
a  castle,  and  a  college.  The  linen  manufacture  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  oil,  fruits, 
&c.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  celebrated  Nitre  Caverns — 
one  of  them  1400  feet  in  circumference — which  yield  500  tons 
of  saltpetre  annually.    Pop.  (1874)  26,516. 

Molifere,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  (the  name  '  Poquelin  ' 
is  spelled  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways),  son  of  Jean 
Poquelin,  originally  a  tapissier,  subsequently  valet-de-chambre 
to  Louis  XIII.,  with  reversion  of  the  office  to  his  son,  was  born 
at  Paris,  15th  January  1 622.  Until  his  fourteenth  year  he  attended 
at  the  shop,  and  learnt  nothing ;  but  through  tlie  influence  of  his 
grandfather  he  became  attached  to  the  drama,  was  sent  to  the 
ColUge  de  Clermont,  afterwards  studied  under  Gassendi  with  much 
profit,  and  became  an  accomplished  scholar  and  disciple  of  Epi- 
curus. He  accompanied  the  king  in  the  capacity  of  valet-de- 
chambre  to  Languedoc  in  1 642,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  asso- 
ciated himself  with  a  company  of  players  who  performed  at  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  assuming  in  1646  the  name  of  Moliere. 
From  1646  to  1658  his  movements  were  of  the  most  irregular  sort, 
but  he  has  been  traced  with  his  company  to  the  towns  of  Nantes, 
Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Narbonne,  Pezenas,  Grenoble,  and  Rouen. 
During  these  wanderings  he  iiad  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  and  wrote  H Etourdi,  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  and  the 
Depit  A??toHreux,  in  which  his  bent  towards  the  humorous 
interpretation  of  life  and  character  began  definitely  to  reveal 
itself.  In  1658  M.  and  his  troupe  returned  to  Paris,  played 
before  Louis  XIV.  on  the  24th  October,  in  the  farce  Docteur 
Amonreux,  which  obtained  a  succes  de  rire.  Liberty  was  given 
him  to  establish  a  company  at  the  Petit-Bourbon  Theatre,  bear- 
ing the  official  name  La  Troupe  de  Monsieur.  During  the  next 
fifteen  years  he  wrote  thirty  comedies.  His  first  triumph  was 
achieved  in  Les  Prkieuses  Ridicules  (November  1659),  which, 
while  in  form  it  resembled  a  farce,  was  penetrated  by  the  most 
trenchant  spirit  of  comedy,  and  made  an  end  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  More  and  more  he  de- 
termined to  study  the  actual  world,  and  to  lean  less  upon 
Terence,  Plautus,  and  the  Italian  school.  Sganarelle  (1660) 
and  Don  Garcia  ou  le  Prince  jalotix  (l66l)  reveal  the  growth 
of  his  insight  in  this  direction,  and  L Ecole  des  Maris  (1661) 
rises  to  the  creation  of  more  definite  types  of  individual  char- 
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acter  than  he  had  yet  produced.  It  marks  the  height  of  his 
earliest  manner.  M.  married  in  1662  a  girl  of  eighteen,  Armande 
Bejart,  his  relationship  with  whom  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  his  feeling  and  thought,  which  was  reproduced  in  more 
than  one  of  his  dramas.  In  the  midst  of  much  domestic  happi- 
ness he  produced  (1662)  L'Jicole  des  Femmes,  a  pure  comedy  of 
manners,  and  the  following  year  V hnpromptu  de  Versailles, 
which  is  full  of  satirical  portraiture  of  contemporaries.  A  son 
was  born  to  him  19th  January  1664,  to  whom  Louis  XIV. 
acted  as  godfather.  Besides  the  production  of  some  lively  farces, 
M.  this  year  succeeded  in  getting  a  hearing  for  three  acts  of 
L Hypocrite,  which  afterwards  became  the  Tartufe,  but  was 
soon  suppressed.  Some  of  its  dominant  ideas  were,  however, 
allowed  to  get  vent  in  Doti  jfuan  ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre, 
which  appeared  in  1665,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  clergy, 
whose  uproar  caused  the  elision  of  some  important  scenes. 
But  the  friendship  of  the  king,  who  supported  him  amidst  an 
abundant  hostility  of  criticism,  was  now  shown  by  a  pension 
and  the  honorary  title  to  M.'s  company  of  Troupe  dti  Roi.  On 
the  15th  September  appeared  his  L  Avwiir  Medecin,  in  which 
the  faculty  was  overwhelmed  with  raillery  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  incisive  sort,  the  result  of  observations  made  upon  medical 
pomposity  and  inefficiency  during  an  illness.  On  the  4th  of 
June  1666  was  acted  Le  Misanthrope,  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  of  comedy  in  existence.  In  it  M.  subjected  intrigue 
to  the  natural  development  of  characters,  and,  taking  for  the 
central  motive  of  the  piece  the  unhappiness  of  his  own  expe- 
rience with  a  young  wife  surrounded  by  admirers,  he  played  with 
his  own  moods  of  bitterness  in  the  spirit  of  wise  and  healthful 
comedy.  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  a  bright  vivacious  satire, 
belongs  to  the  same  year.  Not  till  the  5ih  of  February  1669 
was  Tartufe  allowed  in  its  integrity  to  appear  upon  the  Paris 
stage.  It  is  the  play  by  which  M.'s  name  has  become  best 
known  to  the  world,  and  has  taken  rank  among  the  highest  of 
his  achievements.  There  is  consummate  art  in  the  management 
of  the  principal  figure,  the  priestly  sensuaUst,  who  stands 
branded  as  the  crown  and  flower  of  hypocrisy  ;  there  is  admir- 
able discrimination  and  variety  among  the  surrounding  charac- 
ters, and  an  infinite  range  of  emotional  and  intellectual  expres- 
sion. In  1668  appeared  LfAvare  and  Georges  Dindon,  the  former 
modelled  on  Plautus,  but  so  enriched  with  additions  of  M.'s 
own  that  it  has  been  called  a  chef  d'ceuvre  de  I'imitation 
originale.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  (October  1669)  reduced 
to  an  absurdity  the  prevalent  passion  for  aping  aristocratic  ways ; 
Les  Femtncs  Savantes  (March  1672)  presented  to  the  laughter  of 
Paris,  in  scenes  and  language  abounding  with  beauties,  the  ab- 
surdities of  pedantry,  and  the  farce  L^  Malade  Lmaginaire  (1673) 
closed  his  career  as  a  dramatist.  He  died  at  Paris,  1 7th  February 
1673,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refusing  him  a  Christian  burial, 
but  at  the  king's  request  the  body  was  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Joseph.  Like  Shakespeare,  M.  found  but  mean  traditions 
of  comedy  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  mere  uproarious  farce 
and  buffoonery,  which  he  raised  into  a  high  and  enduring  art. 
The  immemorial  puppets  of  previous  writers  he  swept  off  the 
stage,  and  substituted  living  men  and  women,  in  whose  attitudes 
and  relationships  he  let  the  world  mirthfully  see  itself.  As  with 
Shakespeare,  too,  it  is  his  special  glory,  whilst  catching  and 
satirising  the  tendencies  of  his  generation,  to  have  stamped  the 
hall-mark  of  humanity  on  his  characters,  so  that  they  remain 
representative  for  all  time.  His  genius  has  penetrated  the  lan- 
guage of  France,  and  his  wit  and  wisdom  flow  spontaneously 
as  proverbs  from  the  lips  of  all  men.  His  joyful  humour,  his 
robust  sense,  his  profound  and  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  his  detestation  of  cant,  are  among  the 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  literary 
history  of  his  country.  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  space 
to  enumerate  even  the  chief  editions  of  M.'s  CEttvres.  We 
may  note  those  of  Barbin  (7  vols.  Par.  1674),  of  Bret  (6  vols. 
Par.  1773),  of  Petitot  (6  vols.  Par.  1812),  of  Taschereau  (8  vols. 
Par.  1823-24),  of  Moland  (7  vols.  Par.  1863-64),  of  Pauly  (8 
vols.  Par.  1874),  of  Eugene  Despois,  which  contains  all  the  his- 
toric and  literary  documents  relating  to  each  play  (Hachette, 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  1873-75).  The  person  responsible  for  most  of 
the  obscurities  and  errors  which  long  shrouded  and  distorted 
the  biography  of  M.  is  Grimarest,  whose  Vie  de  M.  appeared  in 
1705  ;  but  within  the  present  century  the  researches  of  loving 
scholars  have  done  much  to  rectify  the  mischief.  See  Tasche- 
reau, Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  £crits  de  M.  (1825) ;  Bazin,  Notes 
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Historiques  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  (185 1) ;  Soleirol,  M.  el  sa  Troupe 
(1858)  :  Lacroix,  La  Jamesse  de  M.  (1858);  Soulie,  Recherches 
sur  M.  {1863) ;  Fournier,  Le  Roman  de  M.  (1863)  :  Campardon, 
Documents  inedils  sur  J.-B.  P.  M.  {1871)  ;  Claretie,  M.,  sa  Vie 
et  ses  CEuvres  (1873)  ;  Despois,  Le  Thcdtre  Frati(ais  sous  Louis 
XLV.  (187s;  Eng.  trans,  by  M.  Henri  Van  Laun,  6  vols.  Edinb. 
1875-76). 

Moli'na,  Luis,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at  Cuen9a,  New  Cas- 
tile, in  1535,  studied  at  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Portuguese  university  of  Evora.  In 
1588  he  published  a  book  entitled  De  Liberi  Arbiirii  Concordia 
cum  Gratia  Donis  Divina  Frcescientia,  Providetitia ,  Prcedestiiia- 
tione,  et  Reprobatioite  ('  Harmony  of  Free  Will  with  the  Gifts  of 
Grace,  &c.'),  in  which  he  set  forth  opinions  on  the  relation  of 
Grace  to  Free  Will,  differing  from  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  by  Augustine,  and  expounded  by  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  book  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  Domini- 
cans (q.  v.),  who  charged  M.  with  Semi-Pelagianism,  while  the 
Jesuits,  without  at  first  adopting  his  opinions,  denied  that  they 
were  Pelagian  or  heretical  at  all.  The  controversy  waxed  so 
hot,  that  in  1594  the  Pope  (Clement  VHI.)  enjoined  silence  on 
both  parties,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
theologians  which  met  in  1598.  Their  meetings,  called  'Con- 
gregationes  de  Auxiliis,'  were  continued  for  three  years,  and 
then  a  decision  adverse  to  M.  was  given  in  1601,  the  year  in 
which  M.  died. 

Molinism  is  the  name  given  to  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Molina  (q.  v.)  regarding  Grace  and  Free  Will.  At  the  third  of 
the  Congregations  (de  Auxiliis)  the  opinions  of  M.  were  thus 
summarised  : — I.  A  reason  or  ground  of  God's  predestination  is 
to  be  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  Free  Will ;  2.  In  order  that 
the  grace  which  God  bestows  on  men  may  become  the  gift  of 
perseverance,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  foreseen  as  consenting 
and  co-operating  with  the  divine  assistance  offered  them,  which  is 
a  thing  within  their  power  ;  3.  There  is  a  mediate  knowledge 
('scientia  media')  by  which  God  knows  future  contingent 
events  before  he  forms  his  decree  ;  4.  Predestination  is  either 
general,  for  which  there  is  no  ground  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
themselves  beyond  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God,  or  particular, 
for  which  there  is  a  ground  in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  Free 
Will.  This  '  scientia  media'  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Jesuit 
theologians,  and  the  Dominican  views  in  an  extreme  form  were 
published  in  the  Augustiitus  of  Jansen  (q.  v.). 

Molinos,  Miguel  de,  a  Spanish  mystic  of  noble  family, 
was  born  at  Patacina,  near  Saragossa,  21st  December  1627,  and 
studied  theology  at  Pamplona  and  Coimbra.  After  having 
received  orders,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  much- 
sought-after  confessor.  He  published  his  Guida  Spirituale 
in  1675,  in  which  he  insisted  that  perfect  Christianity  consisted 
in  tranquillity  of  soul,  the  pure  love  of  God  apart  from  desire  of 
recompense,  the  renouncing  of  the  world,  and  the  entire  abstrac- 
tion of  thought  and  will  from  temporal  things,  and  their  concen- 
tration upon  God.  In  1683  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  in  1687  sixty-eight  propositions  of  his  books  were  declared 
contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Church.  He  was  then  imprisoned 
till  his  death,  December  29,  1690. 

Moll'ah,  a  title  given  to  certain  Turkish  officers  whose  func- 
tions are  principally  judicial,  but  partly  ecclesiastical.  The  four 
moUahs  who  preside  over  the  great  pashaliks  of  Adrianople, 
Brusa,  Damascus,  and  Cairo,  are  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
others  who  legislate  in  smaller  districts  are  appointed  monthly. 

Mollus'ca  (Lat.  moUuscus,  'soft,'  from  mollis),  a  sub- 
kingdom  of  animals,  including  those  forms  which,  zoologically 
speaking,  may  be  named  ' shell- fish.'  Thus  mussels,  limpets, 
and  clam-shells  are  true  M.  In  addition  to  the  groups  of  true 
shell-fish,  such  animals  as  the  sea-mats  (Polyzoa),  &c.,  sea- 
squirts  (Tunicata),  and  lamp-shells  (Brachiopoda)  are  included 
in  this  sub-kingdom;  and  the  cuttlefishes  (Cephalopoda)  and 
'  sea- butterflies'  {Pleropoda)  are  also  M.,  the  former  ani- 
mals being  the  highest  members  of  the  group.  The  Polyzoa, 
Tunicata,  and  Brachiopoda  are  by  most  zoologists  recognised 
as  forming  a  lower  assemblage  of  the  M.,  to  which  the  name  of 
Molluscoida  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied.  The  general  characters 
which  relate  the  large  series  of  animals  named  '  molluscs '  into 
one  sub-kingdom,  are  found  (i)  in  the  general,  but  by  no 


means  universal,  presence  of  a  Shell  (q.  v. ).  Many  molluscs 
want  a  shell ;  e.g.,  the  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata  :  but  some  mol- 
luscs included  in  shell-possessing  groups  ma:y  also  be  'naked.' 
Thus  the  Dorida  or  '  sea-lemurs,'  and  the  sea-hares,  &c.,  among 
the  Gasteropods,  illustrate  naked  molluscs,  classified  with  true 
shell-bearing  forms  ;  but  it  is  notable  that  in  their  early  or  em- 
bryonic state  of  existence,  such  naked  molluscs,  along  with  all 
other  higher  M.,  possess  a  rudimentary  shell.  (2)  A  perfect 
digestive  system  is,  save  in  a  very  few  instances,  apparent  in  all  M. 
The  recognition  of  this  character  serves  to  distinguish  such  lower 
M.  as  the  Polyzoa  from  the  Zoophytes,  to  which,  in  outward 
appearance,  they  present  a  close  resemblance.  The  latter  have 
at  most  an  incomplete  digestive  tract.  The  digestive  system  lies 
in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  while  the  heart,  or  centre  of  the 
hcemal  system  lies  dorsally  in  M.,  and  the  chief  nerve-centres 
ventrally,  or  on  the  lower  aspect  of  the  body.  (3)  The  character 
of  the  nervous  system  forms  a  distinctive  feature  in  M.  This 
system,  in  all  higher  M.,  consists  of  three  ganglia  or  nerve- 
masses.  These  are  connected  together  by  nerve-cords,  and  are 
disposed,  one  in  the  head  {cerebral  or  cephalic  ganglion),  one  in 
the  foot-region  {pedal),  and  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart  and  gills  {branchial  or  parieto-splanchnic).  This  irregular 
disposition  of  the  nervous  system  has  suggested  Owen's  name  of 
Heterogangliata  ('  irregularly-gangliated  '),  applied  to  the  M.  in 
opposition  to  the  term  Homogangliata,  applied  to  Annulosa, 
in  respect  of  the  regular  and  defined  nature  of  the  nerve- 
centres  in  the  latter  animals.  In  Molluscoida  the  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  single  nerve-mass  only.  (4)  The  symmetry 
or  shape  of  the  body  in  M.  is  typically  bilateral  or  '  two-sided.' 
But  being  more  developed  to  one  side  than  the  other,  the  bi- 
lateralism  of  M.  is  described  as  existing  on  each  side  of  a  curved 
median  line,  instead  of  being  described  or  defined  by  a  straight 
line,  as  in  Annulosa  and  Vertebrata.  In  higher  M.,  the  lower 
or  ventral  surface  of  the  body  is  specially  adapted  to  form  a  foot, 
which  becomes  greatly  modified  in  the  various  classes — forming 
the  true  '  foot '  in  Lamellibranchiata,  the  crawling-disc  of  Gas- 
teropods, and  the  tentacles  or  arms  of  Cephalopods,  &c.  The 
foot  is  wanting  in  Molluscoida.  (5)  In  all  higher  M.  a  distinct 
heart  exists.  The  heart,  moreover,  consists  of  at  least  two 
chambers.  In  lower  M.  (as  in  Polyzoa)  a  distinct  heart  may  be 
wanting.  In  higher  M.  there  is  no  tendency  to  form  compound 
colonies  of  animals,  such  as  is  illustrated  by  the  Polyzoa  and 
Tunicata  amongst  lower  M. ;  and  in  the  higher  M.  reproduction 
is  always  subserved  by  sexual  methods. 

The  digestive  system  of  M.  comprehends  a  mouth,  occasion- 
ally surrounded  by  tentacles  {Polyzoa),  and  containing,  in 
higher  forms,  jaws  or  a  dental  apparatus ;  the  jaws  of  cuttle- 
fishes, and  dental  apparatus  or  odontophore  of  Gasteropods, 
exemplifying  the  structures  of  the  mouth  in  M.  In  Lamelli- 
branchiata no  hard  parts  exist  in  the  mouth.  The  ali- 
mentary tract  itself  includes  a  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestine  ; 
the  anus  or  vent  frequently  being  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
mouth.  A  large  liver  is  usually  developed,  and  salivary  glands 
are  generally  represented.  The  kidneys  of  M.  are  represented  in 
such  classes  as  Lamellibranchiata  and  Gasteropods  by  the  Organ 
of  Bojanus,  a  structure  adapted  for  separating  waste  nitrogenous 
matters  from  the  blood.  The  heart  of  higher  M.  is  purely 
systemic  in  its  nature,  i.e.,  it  serves  solely  to  propel  pure  blood 
through  the  body  ;  the  venous  blood  returning  to  the  breathing 
organs  through  the  veins  without  the  direct  action  of  the  heart. 
In  Cephalopods,  rudimentary  or  subsidiary  hearts  may  be 
formed  by  dilatations  of  the  veins  at  the  bases  of  the  gills  ;  these 
so-called  '  branchial  hearts  '  serving  to  propel  venous  blood  into 
breathing-organs.  The  respiratory  or  breathing  function  may  be 
performed  in  M.  by  ciliated  tentacles  {Polyzoa),  by  a  breathing- 
sac  (Ttmicata),  by  elongated  'arms'  {Brachiopoda),  by  true 
gills  {Lamellibranchiata,  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalo- 
poda), or  by  a  lung-chamber  (snails,  slugs,  &c.).  In  some  low 
forms  of  M.  the  general  body-surface  may  constitute  the 
breathing-organ  {e.g.,  some  Pteropods). 

The  nervous  system  of  M.  has  been  already  described.  The 
cephalic  ganglia  appear  to  regulate  the  sensory  apparatus  ;  the 
pedal  ganglia  sv,\->])\y  the  muscular  system  with  nerve-filaments, 
and  hence  may  be  named  ,the  motor  centres  of  M.  ;  and  the 
branchial  ganglia  supply  the  viscera  generally,  and  hence  may 
be  regarded  as  functionally  corresponding  with  the  Sympathetic 
nervous  system  of  the  higher  animals.  Organs  of  sense  &xe 
developed  in  vailing  degrees  of  perfection  in  M.    Eyes  of 
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simple  structure  are  developed  in  some  Lamellibranchiates ; 
such  organs  being  represented  by  the  row  of  colour-spots  seen 
around  the  margin  of  the  mantle  in  the  fectcns  or  scallop-shells. 
In  some  Tunicata,  colour-specks,  probably  visual  in  function, 
exist  just  within  the  mouth-aperture.  Tentacles,  or  organs  of 
totuh,  are  present  in  many  M. ;  these  being  well  seen  in  the 
snails  and  Gasteropoda  generally,  in  Polyzoa  (where  they  sub- 
serve respiration),  and  in  Tunicata.  The  arms  of  Cephalopoda 
subserve  touch  and  prehension  as  well.  The  sense  of  hearing  is 
represented  in  higher  M.  by  auditory  vesicles  usually  placed  near 
the  foot ;  while  in  some  few  M.  an  olfactory  apparatus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented. 

The  sexes  are  distinct  in  many  M.,  but,  as  in  snails,  &c., 
male  and  female  organs  may  be  found  existing  in  one  and  the 
same  individual.  The  copulation  of  two  such  Hermaphrodite 
individuals,  curiously  enough,  appears  necessary  for  the  fertili- 
sation of  the  eggs.  Subsidiary  glands  (nidamental  glands)  are 
frequently  developed  in  connection  with  the  generative  system 
of  M.  ;  these  structures  serving  (as  in  Gasteropods  and  Cepha- 
lopods)  to  invest  the  eggs  with  tough  outer  capsules.  The  clas- 
sification of  M.  is  represented  in  the  following  table,  and  the 
chief  characters  of  the  various  classes  are  described  in  such 
articles  as  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranchiata,  &c.  : — 

Mollusca.  Classes. 

Division  I. — Molluscoida, 

or  Lower  Mollusca. 
Mollusca  characterised  by  the 

low  organisation  of  heart  and 

nervous  system  as  compared 

with  the  higher  Mollusca. 


1.  Polyzoa:  Ex.  Sea-Mats,  &c. 

2.  Tunicata :  Ex.  Sea-Squirts. 

3.  Brachiopoda .    Ex.  Lamp- 

shells. 


Division  II. — Higher  M.. 
or  M.  Proper. 


4.  Lamellibranchiata:  Y.X.  Oys- 
ters,, Mussels,  Clams,  &c. 

5.  Gasteropoda :   Ex.  Whelks, 
Snails,  &c. 

6.  Ptcropoda :  Ex. '  Sea-butter- 
flies.' 

7.  Cephalopoda:    Ex.  Cuttle- 
fishes. 

Fossil  M. — M.  are  abundantly  preserved  as  fossils,  owing  to 
their  having  hard  parts  in  the  form  of  shells.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  the  oldest  rocks,  and  commence  their  existence  in  the 
Cambrian  Period,  when  no  less  than  five  classes  {Polyzoa, 
Brachiopoda,  Gasteropoda,  Ptcropoda,  and  Cephalopoda)  are  re- 
presented by  fossil  species.  In  the  Silurian  Rocks,  the  Brachio- 
poda were  so  abundant  that  the  Silurian  Period  has  been  named 
the 'age  of  Brachiopods.'  The  Tetrabranchiate  (or  four-gilled) 
cuttlefishes  attained  the  height  of  their  development  in  the 
Silurian  and  Mesozoic  rocks,  and  are  represented  in  existing 
seas  by  one  existing  species  only — the  Pearly  Nautilus  (see  Nau- 
tilus). The  Lamellibranchiates  first  appear  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian ;  but  of  the  soft-bodied  sea-squirts,  or  Tunicata,  no  record 
has  been  preserved  in  the  history  of  fossil  forms. 

MoUuSCOi'da,  a  subdivision  of  the  Mollusca  (q.  v.) — regarded 
by  some  zoologists  as  a  distinct  sub-kingdom  of  the  animal  world 
— represented  by  the  lampshells,  Brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  sea-mats, 
&c.,  or  Polyzoa  (q.  v.),  and  by  Tunicata  (q.  v.),  or  '  sea-squirts.' 
The  M.  are  decidedly  of  lower  organisation  than  the  Mollusca 
Proper,  or  Higher  Mollusca.  They  exhibit  inferiority  (l)  in  the 
absence,  or  at  most  rudimentary  nature,  of  the  heart ;  (2)  in  the 
nervous  system  consisting  of  a  single  ganglionic  mass,  whereas 
in  Mollusca  Proper  it  consists  of  three  well-marked  ganglia ;  (3) 
in  the  absence  of  a  foot ;  and  (4)  in  the  presence  of  a  sexual 
form  of  reproduction,  such  as  budding  or  geinmatioji,  well  seen 
in  the  sea-mats  {Polyzoa)  and  certain  tunicates.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  these  differences  entitle  zoologists  to  separate 
the  M.  completely  from  the  Mollusca. 

MoU'witz,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  4 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Brieg.  Pop.  645.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene 
of  a  great  victory  won  by  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia  over  the  Aus- 
trian Marshal  Neipperg,  April  10,  1 741. 


Mo'loch,  properly  Molech  (Heb.  'king,'  cf.  Baal,  'lord'), 
and  perhaps  also  Milcom,  although  some  consider  the  last  to 
be  a  distinct  deity,  was  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites 
(i  Kings  xi.  5,  7).  He  was  one  of  the  Fire  or  Sun-gods  com- 
mon to  all  the  Semitic  tribes,  who  had  brought  that  form  of 
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Nature-worship  with  them  from  their  original  home  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia.  As  Baal  and  Astarte  represented  the  regener- 
ative power  of  Nature,  the  fructifying  influence  of  the  Sun,  M. 
represented  its  destructive  side,  and  was  worshipped  under  the 
symbol  of  a  flame  of  fire.  The  rites  with  which  he  was  wor- 
shipped were  human  sacrifices,  dedication  of  the  first-bom,  purifi- 
cations and  ordeals  of  fire,  mutilations,  vows  of  perpetual  virginity, 
&c.  This  worship  was  first  estabhshed  at  Jerusalem  by  Solomon 
(i  Kings  xi.  5,  7),  and  was  kept  up  till  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  10,  13).  It  was  restored  by  Josiah's  son  and  successor 
(xxiii.  32),  and  was  only  completely  rooted  out  by  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  have  contended  that 
human  sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  M.  by  the  Israelites,  for 
the  children  offered  to  him  were  not  burned,  but  only  made 
to  pass  between  two  fires ;  and  this  theory  is  a  favourite  one 
in  modern  times.  But  it  is  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  allusions  to  actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  explained 
away  :  e.g.,  in  Deut.  xii.  31,  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38,  Jer.  vii.  31, 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21,  xxiii.  37,  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.  {cf.  2  Kings 
xvi.  3). 

Moloch  Lizard  {Moloch  horridus),  a  species  of  lizard  found 
in  Australia,  and  presenting  a  singular  appearance  from  its  being 
covered  with  strong  plates  and  spines,  while  the  head  bears  two 
prominent  processes.  A  protuberance  armed  with  two  spines 
occurs  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Molt'ke,  Hellmuth  Karl  Bernhard,  Graf  von,  Chief 
Marshal  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  son  of  an  officer  of  a  Meck- 
lenburg family,  and  was  born  at  Gnewitz,  October  26,  1800.  Soon 
after  his  birth  his  parents  settled  in  Holstein,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  M.  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  military  school.  He  obtained  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  8th  Prussian  regiment  of  infantry  in  1822,  and 
studied  at  the  Military  Academy  and  at  the  Divisional  School, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.  He  went  to  Turkey  in  1 835,  and 
receiving  a  commission  from  the  Porte,  served  in  the  campaign 
of  1839  against  Mehemet  Ali,  returning  to  Prussia  in  1845. 
became  a  member  of  the  Grand  General  Staff  in  1848,  chief  of 
the  Staff  of  the  4th  Army  Corps  in  1848,  chief  of  the  Grand 
General  Staff'  in  1858,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1859.  In  the 
last  year  he  accompanied  the  Austrian  headquarters  during  the 
Italian  campaign.  As  chief  of  the  Prussian  staff,  he  planned 
the  invasion  of  Denmark  in  1864.  His  magnificent  generalship 
crushed  the  Austrian  army  at  Sadowa  in  1866,  when  he  received 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  In  the  Franco- German  war  he 
held  the  supreme  command  of  the  four  great  armies  which 
simultaneously  entered  France.  To  him  pre-eminently  belongs 
the  honour  of  that  unparalleled  and  unbroken  series  of  great 
victories,  from  the  battle  of  Weissenburg  to  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  which  humbled  the  military  power  of  France,  and  in- 
spired all  Germany  with  patriotic  pride.  He  was  created  Graf 
(Count)  1870,  field-marshal  January  1871,  and  chief-marshal 
September  1871.  M.  has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  strategist, 
in  perfect  mastery  of  detail,  in  calm  clear  foresight  of  all  the 
chances  of  a  gigantic  campaign.  Usually  a  silent  thinker,  a 
speech  he  made  in  the  German  Reichstag  in  the  spring  of  1877, 
calling  attention  to  the  military  activity  of  France  and  the  neces- 
sity of  increased  watchfulness  on  the  frontier,  created  an  ex- 
aggerated feeling  of  alarm.  He  has  written  the  following  works, 
all-important  to  the  military  student,  Der  Russisch-Turkische 
Feldzug  (1835),  Briefe  iiber  Zustiinde  und  Begebenheiten  in  der 
Tiirkei  1835-39  (Berl.  1S41  ;  Eng.  trans.  1877);  Der  Italienische 
Feldzugvon  1859  (3d  ed.  Berl.  1870),  and  Der Deutsch-FranzHsische 
Krieg  (Berl.  1S73  et  seq).  An  English  translation  of  his  Obser- 
vations on  the  Itiflucnce  that  Arms  of  Precision  have  on  Modern 
Tactics  was  published  in  1 87 1. 

Molucc'as,  or  Spice  Islands,  a  great,  widely-scattered 
group  in  the  E.  Indian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
and  lying  between  Celebes  on  the  E.  and  Papua  on  the  W. ;  lat. 
3°  S.— 6°  N.,  and  long.  126° — 135°  E.  Area  45,000  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1873)  348,111.  By  far  the  largest  are  Gilolo  and  Ceram, 
and  other  important  members  of  the  group  are  Amboyna,  Banda, 
Buru,  Ternate,  Tidore,  Batshian,  Makian,  Motir,  and  Obi.  They 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  rise  ab- 
ruptly in  grand  mountain  masses,  clad  to  the  summit  with  luxu- 
riant forests  of  teak,  ebony,  sandal,  iron,  satin,  palm,  and  bread- 
fruit  trees.  Among  the  natural  products  are  rice,  sago,  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices.     Amboyna  yields  the  best 
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cloves,  Banda  and  the  Uliassers  the  best  nutmegs.  Ternate,  to 
the  W.  of  Gilolo,  is  said,  of  all  the  islands,  to  produce  the  greatest 
variety  of  spices.  Along  the  coasts  there  are  valuable  trepang 
and  pearl  fisheries.  The  southern  portion  of  the  M.  is  governed 
directly  by  the  Dutch  through  the  Residencies  of  Banda  and 
Amboyna,  the  northern  part  indirectly  through  the  sultans  of 
Ternate  and  Tidore.  Amboyna  is  the  capital  of  the  M.,  and 
after  Batavia,  the  chief  seat  of  Dutch  commerce  in  Oceania. 
The  original  inhabitants  are  Malays,  but  Arabs,  Hindus, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mestizoes  are  numerous.  In  the  islands 
indirectly  governed,  the  inhabitants,  mostly  Mohammedans,  are 
greatly  given  to  piracy.  The  M.  were  visited  and  claimed  in 
1521  by  the  Portuguese,  who  subsequently  behaved  to  the 
inhabitants  with  vile  deceit  and  cruelty.  Assisted  by  the  natives, 
the  Dutch  drove  out  the  Portuguese  in  1607,  and  have  since 
remained  masters  of  the  islands,  except  from  1810  to  1814, 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  English.  See  separate  articles 
on  Ambovna,  Banda,  Batshian,  Gilolo,  &c. 

Molybde'num  (symbol  Mo,  atomic  weight,  96),  a  silvery- 
white,  hard,  almost  infusible  metal,  discovered  by  Hjehn  in 
1 782.  Its  chief  source  is  the  ore  molybdena,  which  is  the  bisul- 
phide of  M.  (MoSj),  and  which  when  roasted  in  air  to  a  dull 
red  heat  and  digested  with  strong  ammonia  yields  molybdate  of 
ammonia.  By  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  excess, 
molybdic  acid  (M0O3)  is  precipitated.  The  metal  is  obtained 
by  reducing  the  acid  with  charcoal  at  a  white  heat.  Its  pro- 
perties are  little  known,  and  the  rarity  of  the  metal  renders 
its  compounds  of  small  moment. 

Mombaz',  a  town  of  E.  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar,  and  on  a  coral  islet  at  the  mouth  of  two 
rivers.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  the  town,  inhabited  by 
half-caste  Arabs,  is  ruinous  and  filthy.  It  was  visited  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497,  and  from  1529  to  1720  it  was  held 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  erected  a  strong  rock-fort,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  standing.  M.  was  occupied  by  the  English 
in  1824,  but  abandoned  two  years  later.    Pop.  10,000. 

Momem',  a  considerable  town  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Yunnan,  more  than 
5000  feet  above  the  sea,  about  135  miles  N.E.  from  Bhamo,  the 
farthest  navigable  point  on  the  Irrawaddy  River  in  British 
Burmah.  It  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  valuable  transit 
trade  in  minerals,  &c.,  and  subsequently  a  rallying-point  of 
the  Panthays  or  Mohammedan  rebels.  M.  was  the  farthest 
point  reached  by  an  official  British  exploring  expedition  into 
W.  China  in  1867.  It  is  said  to  have  been  since  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  victorious  Chinese.  See  Dr.  Anderson's  Man- 
dalay  and  Momein  (Lond.  1876). 

Mo'ment  of  a  velocity  or  of  a  force  about  a  given  point  is  the 
product  of  its  magnitude  into  the  perpendicular  from  the  point 
upon  its  direction.  Similarly  the  M.  of  momentum  of  a  moving 
body  about  a  given  point  is  the  product  of  the  momentum  into 
the  perpendicular  from  the  point  upon  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  body.  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  momenta  of  a  system 
of  mutually  acting  particles  about  any  axis  is  constant.  The  M. 
of  Inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  with  reference  to  any  axis  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  part  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  and  is  represented  mathe- 
matically by  2/«r^  If  il/be  the  mass,  and  k  be  taken  so  that 
Mk"^  =  ^nr^,  k  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant quantity  in  the  mathematical  discussion  of  rotations. 

Momen'tum,  or  Quantity  of  Motion  of  a  rigid  body 
moving  without  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  mass  and  velocity 
conjointly.  Hence,  defining  unit  M.  as  the  M.  of  unit  mass 
moving  with  unit  velocity,  the  M.  of  mass  m  moving  with  velo- 
city V  is  measured  by  the  product  mv.  M.  is  therefore  a  vector 
or  directed  quantity  ;  and  momenta  are  to  be  compounded  like 
other  vectors,  such  as  velocities  and  forces.  A  force  acting 
upon  a  given  mass  is  measured  by  the  M.  it  produces  in  unit 
time  ;  and  the  unit  force  is  of  course  that  which  produces  unit 
M.  in  unit  time.  Taking  the  pound,  foot,  and  second  as  the 
units  of  mass,  length,  and  time  respectively,  let  us  find  the  value 
of  the  poundal  or  absolute  unit  of  force.  A  body  falling  for  one 
second  at  the  equator  acquires  a  velocity  of  32 '088  feet  per 
second— a  M.  therefore  of  x  32  088.  The  unit  force  would 
give  to  the  body  a  velocity  of  I  foot  per  second  ;  hence  the  value 
of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator  is,  in  terms  of  the  absolute 
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unit,  32  088.  Consequently  32-088  is  the  number  of  absolute 
units  or  poundals  which  measure  the  weight  of  a  pound  at  the 
equator.  In  other  words  the  poundal  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
about  half  an  ounce. 

Momm'sen,  Theodor,  an  illustrious  German  scholar  and 
historian,  born  at  Garding  in  Slesvig,  November  30,  1817,  was 
educated  at  the  Altona  Gymnasium  (1834-38),  studied  law,  phi- 
lology, and  history  at  Kiel  till  1843,  ^ind  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  (1844-47).  In  1848  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  but,  losing  the  post  through  his 
action  in  the  political  troubles  of  that  and  the  following  year, 
was  successively  appointed  Professor  of  Roman  Law  at  Zurich 
(1852),  Breslau  (1854),  and  Berlin  (1858).  In  1875  he  returned 
to  Leipsic  as  Professor  of  Jurisprudence.  As  an  historian,  M. 
has  won  for  himself  a  world-wide  reputation.  His  Romische 
Geschichte  (Sth  ed.  3  vols.  Berl.  1868-70  j  English  trans,  by  W. 
P.  Dickson,  Lond.  1862-63)  gives  to  the  general  reader  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  and  others'  researches  during  the  last  fifty  years 
in  the  fields  of  archaeology,  philology,  and  political  economy, 
and,  while  agreeing  generally  with  the  earlier  work  of  Niebuhr, 
clears  up  many  points  which  that  writer  had  necessarily  left  in 
obscurity.  Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  his  way  of  treating 
his  materials,  though  strictly  critical,  is  eminently  constructive. 
His  political  opinions  tinge  his  narrative  with  the  hues  of  life. 
No  German  historian  has  ever  approached  the  lucid  vigour,  the 
trenchant  eloquence,  and  the  picturesque  pomp  of  his  style. 
Besides  the  Romische  Geschichte,  M.  has  written  De  Collegiis  et 
Sodaliciis  Rotnanarutn  (Kiel,  1843),  Oskische  Studien  (Berl. 
1845) ;  two  '  epoch-making '  works,  executed  in  conjunction 
with  Henzen  for  the  Berlin  Academy,  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Neapolitanarum  (Leips.  1851),  and  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lati- 
narutn  (Berl.  1863) ;  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Miinzwesens  (Berl. 
i860);  Romische  Forschungen  (Berl.  1864)  ;  Digesta  Justiniani 
Augusti  (Berl.  1868-70);  Romisches  Staatsrecht  (Leips.  1871), 
&c.  During  1877  M.  made  a  tour  through  Italy  to  complete 
his  study  of  old  Roman  inscriptions,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  civic  honours.  Never  since  the  days  of  Erasmus 
has  a  scholar  been  so  royally  welcomed. 

Momor'dica,  a  small  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  climbing 
plants  with  fleshy  fruits, 
which  are  prickly  or 
warted  externally,  and 
burst  when  ripe  into  irre- 
gular valves.  An  Indian 
species  named  M.  Char- 
antia,  now  frequently 
grown  in  hothouses,  is 
very  ornamental,  particu- 
larly when  the  ripe 
warted  fruit  bursts,  and 
shows  the  seeds  covered 
with  their  fleshy  red  aril. 
Another  Indian  species, 
M.  mixta,  has  large 
creamy  flowers  and  red 
prickly  fruit  shaped  like 
a  bullock's  heart.  The 
fruit   of  M.  balsamina 

infused  in  oil  forms  a  vulnerary  in  repute  in  some  Eastern 
countries.  The  '  squirting  cucumber '  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut, is  by  recent  systematists  separated  into  a  genus  called 
Echalium,  but  it  was  long  known  as  AI.  elaterium,  and  gave 
name  to  the  drug  Elaterium  (q.  v.). 

Mompox',  a  town  of  Colombia,  S.  America,  on  the  Mag- 
dalena,  no  miles  S.E.  of  Cartagena,  has  some  trade  and  ship- 
building.   Pop.  10,000. 

Mon'achism  (from  Gr.  monachos,  '  a  monk '),  means  the 
monkish  life  in  all  its  forms.  Christian  advocates  of  the  system 
have  always  maintained  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  Gospel, 
which  indicates  a  vow  of  poverty  as  a  step  towards  perfection 
(Matt.  xix.  16-29).  Contemplative  asceticism,  however,  is  a 
thing  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Monks  have  been  as  common 
among  the  Buddhists  of  India  and  Thibet  as  ever  they  were  in 
Europe.  The  Neo-Platonists  recommended  M.,  and  the  Jewish 
Nazarites,  Rechabites,  Essenes,  and  Therapeutae,  all  lived  more 
or  less  after  this  manner.  Persecution  was  probably  the  chiel 
cause  of  Christians  first  betaking  themselves  to  live  in  the  desert 
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(see  Eremites).  During  Maximlus'  persecution  a  hermit  An- 
tonius  excited  much  attention  by  his  extravagant  asceticism, 
attracted  a  number  of  imitators  around  him,  .and  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  M.  (see  St.  Anthony).  When  a 
number  of  hermits  had  been  brought  together  in  this  way, 
Pachomius  (about  340).  founded  a  habitation  on  the  island  of 
Tabenna,  in  the  Nile,  vi'here  they  might  live  together,  a  koinobion 
(Gr.  koinos,  '  common,'  bios,  'life'),  y/ixh.  a  system  of  rules  for 
their  government,  including  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  to  the  president  (Gr.  abbas,  archimajidi-ite).  About 
the  same  time  similar  societies  were  founded — by  Amun,  on  the 
Nitrian  mountain,  by  Macarius  (the  elder),  in  the  desert  of 
Sketis,  and  by  Hilarion,  in  the  desert  of  Gaza.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  M.  of  this  period  consisted  in  solitariness,  manual  labour, 
spiritual  exercises,  and  restraint  of  the  bodily  appetites,  for  the 
sake  of  mortifying  the  flesh  and  allowing  the  spirit  the  better  to 
contemplate  divine  things.  It  was  received  in  the  East  with 
enthusiastic  admiration,  and  the  number  of  monks  soon  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent.  '  As  there  were  no  more  persecutions, 
and  no  more  opportunities  of  martyrdom ;  as  Christianity  had 
even  acquired  external  dominion ;  the  erroneous  notion  was 
spread  abroad  that  there  was  no  longer  an  opportunity  in  the 
world  for  the  full  exercise  of  Christian  virtue.  The  general 
corruption  or  consciousness  of  individual  guilt  caused  many  to 
seek  solitude.  Many  sought  escape  from  the  oppressive  circum- 
stances of  life.  Others  wished  to  make  a  figure  and  obtain  an 
influence.  Others  were  attracted  by  sloth ;  and  lastly,  others 
were  drawn  away  by  mere  imitation.'  The  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Church  eulogised  the  system ;  examples  of  it  were 
found  in  pre-Christian  times  {e.g.,  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist)  ; 
the  Therapeutae  were  shown  to  have  been  Christians  (Acts  ii. 
44 ;  iv.  32)  ;  and,  in  short,  the  original  condition  of  the  first 
Christians  was  shown  to  have  been  a  state  of  M. 

Hitherto  Monasteries  (q.  v.)  had  been  confined  to  the  deserts, 
but  Basil  the  Great  (329-379)  established  one  near  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  and  from  this  time  they  became  common  near  the 
haunts  of  men.  Meantime  M.  had  been  developed  in  many 
various  forms.  The  Rhevioboth  or  Sarabaitas  merely  lived  an 
ascetic  life  in  society.  The  Boskoi  wandered  about  in  companies 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  Ccenobiles  lived  together  in  convents. 
The  Anchorites  (q.  v.)  were  distinguished  for  their  ingenious 
modes  of  crucifying  the  flesh,  the  highest  point  in  the  art  perhaps 
being  reached  by  the  '  Pillar-Saints  '  (q.  v.),  imitators  of  Simeon, 
who  in  420  took  up  his  abode  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  near  Antioch. 
There  were  also  convents  for  females  (Ascetriae,  Monastriae, 
Castimoniales,  Sanctimoniales,  Nonnge)  as  early  as  for  males. 

In  the  West,  M.  was  at  first  regarded  with  contempt  as  a  piece 
of  Oriental  fanaticism,  and  when  it  was  introduced,  partly  owing 
to  this  feeling  and  partly  owing  to  the  difference  in  climate,  it 
was  in  a  far  less  ascetic  form.  Monasteries  were  established  in 
Italy  (at  Milan  and  Rome,  and  on  the  small  islands  on  the  coast) 
and  in  Gaul  in  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  In  Africa,  notwithstanding 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  system  by  Augustine,  the  hatred  of 
M.  was  kept  up  longer  than  almost  anywhere  else  ;  its  converts 
were  for  long  found  only  among  the  lower  classes. 

As  M.  was  considered  the  perfection  of  Christianity,  it  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  nursery  for  the  clergy,  and  especially 
for  bishops.  The  next  idea  was  to  transfer  it  altogether  to  the 
clergy,  on  whom  Celibacy  (q.  v.)  and  a  strict  monastic  life 
were  imposed  by  zealous  advocates  of  the  system.  A  new  form 
was  given  to  M.  by  Benedict  (q.  v.),  whose  system  (529)  was 
distinguished  especially  by  exacting  a  promise  from  all  who 
entered  a  monastery  never  to  leave  it  again.  This  system  soon 
spread  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  thus  was  established  the 
first  monastic  order — the  Benedictines  (q.  v.) — under  a  particular 
'  rule.'  In  these  primitive  times  monasteries  were  a  beneficial 
influence  wherever  they  were  planted,  for  the  monks  '  reclaimed 
waste  lands,  educated  the  young,  removed,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  the  contempt  for  labour  which  slavery 
had  produced,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  art  by  the  ornamen- 
tation of  churches,  handed  down  to  posterity  the  history 
of  their  time  in  chronicles,  and  by  their  copyists  preserved 
to  it  the  writings  of  antiquity.'  IBut  in  the  rude  times  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  monasteries  were  bestowed  as  fiefs  on 
persons  not  monks,  and  abbots  strove  for  political  power,  '  all 
discipline  was  neglected,  and  disorders  and  excesses  of  all  kinds 
prevailed  among  monks  and  nuns.'  An  attempt  at  reformation 
was  made  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries.  The  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
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diet  was  restored  in  the  convent  of  Clugny  by  the  abbot  Berno 
(910),  and  additional  rules  were  added  by  the  abbot  Odo(927- 
941),  so  as  to  form  an  essentially  new  order — Cluniacensis. 
Similar  reforms  were  carried  out  in  Italy  and  Germany  a  little 
later  (about  1020-70).  About  the  same  time  a  new  development 
of  M.  appeared  in  the  donati  or  oblati,  who  yielded  up  them- 
selves and  all  their  property  to  the  service  of  the  monastery ; 
the  fratres  conversi,  lay  brothers  who  managed  the  household 
department,  and  the  fratres  conscripti  ox  confrates,  who  had  a 
share  in  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  reformation  above  referred  to  was  unfortunately  followed 
by  fresh  decadence ;  and  this  phenomenon  has  uniformly  re- 
peated itself  every  time  there  has  been  a  reform,  and  even  with 
every  new  order  of  monks  that  has  been  formed.  Reputation 
for  sanctity  brought  increase  of  wealth,  and  increase  of  wealth 
was  accompanied  or  followed  by  desire  of  independence,  am- 
bition, and  love  of  pleasure.  Every  new  order,  however  fair  it 
might  promise  at  first,  invariably  developed  in  a  short  time  all  or 
some  of  the  evils  exhibited  by  the  others.  So  invariably  did 
this  occur,  and  so  great  was  the  confusion  produced  in  the 
Church  by  the  innumerable  orders,  that  in  1215  Pope  Innocent 
III.  forebade  the  formation  of  any  new  ones.  But  scarcely  had 
the  law  been  passed  when  the  Pope  was  constrained  to  grant 
exemption  from  it  in  favour  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  (q.  v.),  till 
further  multiplication  of  these  again  was  forbiddden  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  1274. 

Yet  another  form  of  M.  was  developed  in  the  12th  c.  in  connec- 
tion with  chivalry.  The  idea  that  fighting  with  the  infidel  was 
one  of  the  highest  deeds  of  piety,  and  of  the  greatest  value  in 
working  out  one's  salvation  was  a  highly  popular  one  in  such  a 
warlike  age,  and  went  far  to  compensate  for  the  self-denial  of 
M.  Thus  several  orders  of  monks  formed  themselves  into  orders 
of  monkish  knights,  e.  g.,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  (q.  v. ),  or 
new  orders  were  formed  on  this  principle,  e.  g.  the  Knights 
Templars  (q.  v.),  in  the  course  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Amid  the  great  efTorts  to  reform  the  Church,  which  were 
made  in  the  15th  c,  the  monastic  orders,  with  their  general 
corruption,  could  not  be  overlooked.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  efTorts  to  reform  them  that  were  put  forth  by  the 
Popes  and  Church  Councils,  complaints  of  the  corruption  of  M. 
never  ceased  during  this  period,  and  the  evil  was  not  cured  till 
the  Reformation  of  the  i6th  c,  when  the  system  was  en- 
tirely discarded  by  the  Protestants  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  kept  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline has  as  a  rule  been  maintained.  See  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch 
d.  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  trans.  1855.) 

Mon'aco  (the  Alonad  Pontus  of  antiquity),  capital  of  the  tiny 
principality  of  M.,  on  the  coast  of  the  department  Alpes  Man- 
times,  5  miles  N.E.  of  Nice  by  rail.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  bold  rock,  round  which  wind  beautiful  promenades.  Many 
visitors  are  attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  winter 
and  by  the  sea-bathing  in  summer,  but  perhaps  a  greater  induce- 
ment is  the  '  tapis  vert '  at  the  Casino,  for  M.  is  a  legalised  gam- 
bling place.  There  is  some  export  trade  in  oil,  oranges,  citrons, 
perfumery,  'artistiques,'  liqueurs,  pottery,  &c.  With  the  sur- 
rounding territory  M.  has  an  area  of  6  sq.  miles.  Pop.  of  the  prin- 
cipality (1873'),  5741;  of  the  town,  2667.  M.  has  belonged  to  the 
Grimaldi,  a  Genoese  family,  since  968.  For  a  time  (from  1848)  it 
was  dependent  on  Sardinia,  and  in  1861  the  adjoining  communes 
of  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  were  sold  by  Carlo  III.  to  France. 

Mo'nad,  the  name  given  to  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  living 
beings.  They  exist  as  exceedingly  minute  specks  of  protoplasmic 
matter,  and  occur  in  stagnant  water,  in  infusions  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  in  like  situations.  Some  of  the  monads, 
at  least,  are  believed  by  competent  authorities  to  be  of  vegetable 
nature,  and  there  appears  little  doubt,  from  recent  researches, 
that  many  so-called  monads  represent  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Protozoa  (q.  v. ).  Many  monads  are  provided  with  vibra- 
tile  cilia  or  filaments,  used  in  locomotion. 

Monad  (Gr.  monas,  '  unity  ')  in  Leibniz'  system  of  philosophy, 
is  the  primary  element  of  matter.  Monads  are  simple  substances, 
are  neither  extended,  figured,  nor  divisible,  and  form  by  aggre- 
gation all  compound  substances.  Created  and  yet  simple,  they 
are  necessarily  indestructible,  and  are  in  reality  the  true  atoms 
of  nature.  Leibniz  divides  them  into  two  classes — those  which 
though  they  have  perception  lack  consciousness,  and  those  which 
to  perception  add  a  certain  consciousness  called  apperception. 
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The  members  of  the  latter  class  differ  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  consciousness — there  being  a  gradation  from  lower  to 
higher  types.  The  Deity  is  the  Prime  M.,  or  M.  of  Monads. 
The  term  M.  is  used  vaguely  in  the  various  systems  of  Zeno, 
Leucippus,  Democritus,  &c.  ;  but  Leibniz  was  the  first  to  sys- 
tematise the  conception. 

Monad'nock,  a  solitary  and  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
S.W.  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  which  rises  from  the  swell  of 
land  E.  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  a  height  of  3180  feet. 

Mon'aghan  (Irish  Gael.  Muineachdn,  '  a  place  abounding 
in  little  hills '),  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Ulster, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Tyrone,  W.  by  Fermanagh,  S.  by  East  Meath 
and  Cavan,  and  E.  by  Armagh  and  Louth.  Area,  496  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1871)  114,969.  The  surface  is  hilly,  especially  in 
the  E.  and  N.W.,  where  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains  reach  1254 
feet.  There  are  many  bogs  and  small  lakes.  The  chief  rivers 
of  M.  are  the  Blackwater  (for  12  miles  the  N.E.  boundary),  and 
(in  the  S.W.)  the  Finn,  an  afiSuent  of  the  Shannon.  The  Silurian 
formation,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  is 
capped  in  the  N.W.  by  the  carboniferous  limestone.  There  are 
valuable  quarries  of  lime,  marble,  and  sandstone.  The  soil  of 
M.  is  in  general  loam  resting  on  clay,  and  is  still  ill  drained  in 
the  W.  and  N.W.  In  1876  there  were  139,739  ^ces  under 
crops  (chiefly  flax,  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes) ;  143,698  in  grass  ; 
5044  in  plantation  ;  and  29,679  bog,  waste,  and  water.  M.  has 
(1876)  10,838  horses,  85,555  cattle,  I5,q99  sheep,  and  32,066 
pigs.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  by  one 
branch  and  two  main  lines  of  railway.  The  towns  are  M. 
(q.  v.).  Clones,  and  Carrickmacross.  M.  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament.  The  chief  antiquities  are  the  '  Worm  Ditch '  at 
Scotshouse,  and  the  round  towers  at  Clones  and  Inniskeen. 

Monaghan,  the  county  town  of  M.,  Ireland,  on  the  Ulster 
Can.nl,  and  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Armagh,  by  rail.  It  has  three 
principal  streets,  diverging  from  a  square  called  the  '  Diamond.' 
There  are  in  M.  an  Episcopalian  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  (built  1862-68)  and  college,  and  several  Dissenting 
chapels.  Linen  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  (1871)  3760. 

Mon'astery  (from  Eccl.  Gr.,  motmstes,  'a  monk,'  and  that 
from  Class.  Gr.  tnonos,  '  solitary  ')  meant  originally  the  dwelling 
of  a  single  monk,  as  distinguished  from  ccenobium  (Gr.  koiiios, 
'common,'  and  bios,  'life'),  the  habitation  of  a  number  of  asso- 
ciated monks  ;  but  afterwards  the  name  was  used  in  the  West 
with  the  same  meaning  as  coenobium  in  the  East.  The  head  of 
the  M.  was  called  the  Abbas  (Aram.  '  father '),  hegumenos  (Gr. 
' president '),  anr/i/OTawi/rZ/i?  (Gr.  {xovci  archon,  'ruler,'  andwaw- 
dra,  '  a  fold  ').  Under  him  were  other  officers  :  e.g.,  the  cente- 
narius  and  dtxanus  ('dean'),  who  presided  over  a  hundred  and 
ten  respectively.  In  later  times,  under  the  generic  name  of  M., 
there  were  the  specific  names  of  Abbey,  which  was  governed  by 
an  Abbot,  and  Priory,  governed  by  a  Prior,  an  inferior  kind 
of  abbot  or  abbot-vicar,  to  which  Commandery  and  Precep- 
tory  corresponded  in  the  military  orders.  In  the  mendicant 
orders  the  proper  name  was  Friary  or  Convent.  The  houses  of 
females  are  Convents  or  Nunneries. 

Monas'ticism.    See  Monachism. 

Monastir',  Toli,  or  Bitolia  (anc.  Octolophum,  or  Heraclea), 
a  town  of  European  Turkey,  vilayet  of  Selanik,  in  a  wide  plain 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Peristerie  Mountains,  and  on  the  Dragor, 
95  miles  W.N.W.  of  Saloniki.  The  seat  of  a  governor-general, 
and  a  garrison  town,  it  has  II  mosques,  extensive  bazaar,  and 
an  important  transit  trade  with  Constantinople,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
&c.  The  town  is  named  from  the  neighbouring  monastery 
{^Monastir)  of  Bukova.    Pop.  45,000. 

Monbodd'o,  James  Burnet,  Lord,  a  Scotch  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Monboddo,  Kincardineshire,  1714.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Laurencekirk  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  studied 
law  at  Groningen  in  Holland,  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in 
1738,  and  rose  to  the  bench  in  1767.  His  book  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Language  was  published  in  I'j'ji-'jd  ;  and  another 
work  on  Ancient  Metaphysics  appeared  immediately  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  May  26,  1799.  M.  was 
an  able  judge,  but  in  all  other  matters  an  eccentric  enthusiast. 
He  endeavoured  to  conform  his  manner  of  living  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  fan- 
tastic monkey-development  theory,  the  reasonableness  of  which 


may  be  judged  by  his  explanation  of  how  men  came  to  have  no 
tails — they  wore  them  off  by  sitting  !  Yet  his  writings  abound 
with  shrewd  sense  and  wit. 

Monca'da,  Francisco  de,  Conde  de  Osona,  born  of 
an  illustrious  Spanish  family  at  Valencia,  December  29,  1586, 
rose  to  be  Privy-Councillor  and  Minister  of  War,  Ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Goch,  a  fortress  of 
Kleve,  in  1635.  His  fame  as  a  Spanish  classic  rests  on  his 
Expedicion  de  los  Catalanes  y  Aragoneses  contra  los  Griegos  y 
Turcos  (Barcel.  1623),  the  materials  for  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  Catalan  chronicler  Muntanar;  but  he  also  wrote  a  Vida  de 
Boecio  (Frankf.  1642),  and  other  works.  See  Ticknor's  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  (vol.  iii.  p.  146). 

Moncalie'ri,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Turin,  5  miles  S. 
of  Turin  by  rail,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  Among  its  fine  buildings 
is  a  chateau  where  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died  in  1823.  M.  has  a 
large  October  cattle  fair,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Alps  and  plains  of  Piedmont.    Pop.  (1874)  9994. 

MoncreiflE",  an  old  Scottish  family,  which  received  a  baronetcy 
in  1625.  The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family  are  : — 
Sir  Henry  Wellwood  M.,  D.D.,  eighth  baronet,  an  emi- 
nent clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  bom  at  Black- 
ford Manse  in  February  1750.  From  1775  till  his  death  in 
1827  he  was  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  both  as  a  pastor  and  a  preacher.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  party.  He  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1785.  His  chief  works 
are  the  Evidences  of  the  fetish  and  Christian  Revelations,  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskijie,  D.D.,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Sermons,  in  3  vols. — 2.  His  second  son,  James  Well- 
wood  M.,  born  13th  September  1776,  succeeded  as  ninth 
baronet,  and  took  rank  among  the  foremost  members  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  at  that  time  adorned  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
lawyers  Scotland  has  produced.  He  was  raised  to  the  bench  as 
Lord  M.  in  1829,  and  his  judicial  career  materially  enhanced  his 
reputation.  He  died  30th  April  1851. — 3.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  M.,  born  in  1809, 
ordained  minister  of  East  Kilbride  in  1836,  and  after  the  disrup- 
tion translated  to  Free  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  He  is  the 
seventh  baronet  in  lineal  succession  who  has  been  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  M.  is  senior  principal  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  was  elected  its  Moderator 
in  1869,  and  obtained  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  i860 
the  degree  of  D.D.  His  chief  works,  in  addition  to  various 
pamphlets,  are.  Creeds  and  Churches  in  Scotland  (1869),  The 
Claim  of  Right  (i^Tj),  and  Fi-ee  Church  Practice  (1877). — 4. 
James  Wellwood  M.,  second  son  of  (2),  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, 29th  November  181 1,  educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  his  native  city,  and  passed  advocate  in  1833. 
After  holding  the  office  of  Solicitor- General  for  Scotland  for  14 
months,  he  became  Lord  Advocate  in  1 85 1,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  was  Premier,  and  this  appointment  was  renewed  under 
the  governments  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  Leith 
Burghs  from  185 1  till  1859,  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  from 
1859  till  1868,  and  for  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen from  December  l868  till  October  1869,  when  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  During  his  long  Parliament- 
ary career,  M.  rendered  important  service  to  his  party  in 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  name  is  most 
honourably  identified  with  the  efforts  made  by  Liberal  govern- 
ments, of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  establish  a  system  of 
national  education  in  Scotland.  Of  the  educational  measures 
introduced  by  him,  that  of  1 861,  for  increasing  the  salaries, 
fixing  the  examinations  of  teachers,  and  for  the  abolition  of  tests, 
alone  passed  into  law  ;  but  his  prolonged  and  devoted  labours 
undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  Act  of 
1872.  He  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
1858,  and  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1868.  He 
is  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  author  of  a  work 
of  fiction  entitled  A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cousin,  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  Frazer's  Magazine.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  187 1,  and  in  1874  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  the  style  of  Baron  M.  of  Tulliebole. 
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Mondo'vi,  a  town  and  fortress  in  N.  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Tanaro,9  miles  E.  of  Cuneo  by  rail,  lies  among 
vineyards  and  chestnut  woods,  1824  ft.  above  the  sea.  M.  is  a 
bishop's  see,  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  15th  c,  manufactures  silks, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  paper,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
(1874)  i6,543-  Here  the  French  under  Massena  and  Augereau  de- 
feated the  Austro- Sardinian  forces  underBeaulieu,2ist  April  1796. 

Mone'sia  Bark  is  derived  from  a  Brazilian  species  of  Chry- 
sophyllufn,  and  a  preparation  of  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and 
alterative  in  leucorrhoea,  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  bark  is 
full  of  a  millcy  juice,  but  after  drying  becomes  heavy,  brown,  and 
hard,  with  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astringent  and  bitter. 
Monesin  is  the  active  principle. 

Mon'ey  (Fr.  monnaie,  from  Lat.  moneta)  is  the  measure 
and  standard  of  value  and  the  medium  of  exchange.  It 
is  also  a  convenient  store  of  value.  All  these  functions  arc 
separable;  e.g.,  in  Elizabeth's  time  silver  was  the  measure 
of  value,  gold  vras  used  for  large  payments  in  quantities  de- 
pending on  its  current  value  in  silver,  and  com  was  the  stan- 
dard of  value  in  the  leases  of  college  lands.  The  early  use  of 
cattle  as  M.  is  traceable  in  the  words  pecunia,  fee  ;  kaiema,  skat, 
and  capital.  The  wampum  beads  and  cowry  shells  of  N.  Ame- 
rica are  still  more  primitive.  Corn  (which  is  still  deposited  in 
Norwegian  banks),  oil,  cacao  nuts,  tobacco,  eggs,  and  dried 
codfish,  and  other  kinds  of  raw  produce  have  also  been  used. 
The  cotton :  pieces  of  Guinea,  and  libongos,  or  straw  mats  of 
Angola,  cubes  of  tea  in  Tartary,  and  the  Scotch  nails  mentioned 
by  Adam  Smith  are  among  the  manufactured  articles  which 
have  served  as  M.  The  qualities  of  good  M.  seem  to  be  :  (i) 
that  it  shall  have  substantial  intrinsic  value  generally  appreciated ; 
(2)  it  must  be  portable — gold  can  be  taken  from  London  to  Paris 
at  a  cost  of  "4  (including  insurance) — in  Spartan  currency 
(iron)  would  weigh  a  ton ;  (3)  it  must  be  practically  indestruc- 
tible ;  (4)  it  must  be  homogeneous,  so  that  the  equal  weights 
will  have  the  same  values  ;  (5)  it  must  be  divisible  without  great 
loss  (gold  loses  in  melting  about  is.  4d.  per  ounce) ;  (6)  it  must 
not  be  too  variable,  as  it  is  used  as  a  standard  of  value  in  long 
contracts  ;  (7)  it  must  be  easily  known  as  intrinsically  genuine, 
and  must  be  able  to  receive  and  retain  a  mint  mark.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  various  metals  used  as  M.  were  not  coined,  but 
passed  by  tale,  or  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  weight  and 
shape.  The  sycee  silver,  now  used  in  China,  seems  to  be  a 
small  shoe-shaped  ingot,  with  an  assay-stamp  of  doubtful  value. 
Coins  proper  'are  ingots,  of  which  the  weight  and  fineness 
are  certified  by  the  integrity  of  designs  impressed  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  metal.'  The  objects  in  selecting  a  form  of  coin  are  to 
prevent  counterfeits  and  the  fraudulent  removal  of  metal  from 
the  coins,  to  minimise  the  depreciation  by  tear  and  wear,  to  pro- 
duce an  artistic  and  historical  monument  of  the  nation.  The 
last  object  has  not  been  attained  in  Great  Britain.  The  standard 
unit  of  value  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  weight  of  the  standard 
metal.  Hence,  it  seems  not  to  matter  much  whether  or  not  we 
have,  as  M.  Chevalier  suggests,  a  universal  standard  unit  of 
value  corresponding  with  the  metric  system  of  weights.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Eng.  mancus,  mearc,  ora,  thrimsa,  and 
shilling,  the  monies  of  account  may  be  entirely  different  from  the 
unit  of  value  (i  lb.  silver),  and  the  current  M.  (silver  pence  and 
halfpence).  We  must  also  distinguish  from  standard  M.  such 
token  M.  as  our  bronze  coinage,  of  which  the  legal  value  often 
varies  75  P^''  cent,  from  the  metallic  value.  M.  which  is  legal 
tender,  or  which  has  what  the  French  call  cours  forcS,  is  what 
under  the  Coinage  Act  (33  Vict.  c.  10)  a  creditor  must  accept 
from  his  debtor,  subject  to  liability  for  costs  in  an  action  for  his 
debt.  The  popularity  of  M.  depends  very  much  on  custom  : 
thus,  the  Austrian  mint  has  since  1870  issued  Maria  Theresa 
dollars  for  use  in  the  Levant  and  N.  Africa.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  new  M.  to  disappear  from  circulation.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  'picking  and  calling'  by  bullion  dealers,  &c., 
who  melt,  "export,  or  hoard  the  full  weight  M.  '  Bad  M. 
drives  out  good,'  so  that  sovereigns  are  constantly  circulating 
which  are  6d.  or  8d.  below  the  standard.  The  chief  systems  of 
metallic  money  are  :  (i)  currency  by  weight,  which,  as  Aristotle 
says,  was  the  oldest,  and  which  still  exists  in  the  Chinese  tael 
and  elsewhere  ;  (2)  unrestricted  currency  by  tale,  in  which  the 
State  would  merely  certify  the  weight  of  the  various  portions  of 
metal  :  by  the  system  of  parallel  standards  the  coins  would  cir- 
culate by  tale  at  ratios  varying  according  to  the  market  values 
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of  the  metals  ;  (3)  single  legal  tender  system,  which  has  always 
been  found  insufficient,  as  when  in  England  the  want  of  a  legiti- 
mate copper  coinage  was  supplied  by  tradesmen's  tokens  ;  (4) 
the  multiple  legal  tender  system  ;  (5)  the  composite  legal  tender, 
where  subordinate  token  coins  of  a  metal  different  from  the 
standard  of  value  and  principal  legal  tender  are  recognised  as 
tender  for  small  amounts.  International  M.  would  no  doubt 
facilitate  commercial  accounting  and  statistical  inquiries,  and 
would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  melting  and  recoining  which  at  pre- 
sent goes  on.  Its  possibility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  coins 
are  received  as  tender  beyond  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  issued. 
The  competing  schemes  for  a  decimal  system  in  British  money 
are  known  as  the  Pound  and  Mil  system,  which  would  alter  the 
farthing  4  per  cent  to  make  it  Trhns  £^  \  ^"^^  Penny  and 
Ten  Franc  system,  which  would  reduce  the  penny  4  per  cent, 
to  make  it  of  ten  francs.  For  the  higher  forms  of  M.  see 
Promissory  Note,  Bill  of  Exchange,  Cheque,  Bank,  &c. 

Monferra'to,  a  former  marquisate  of  Italy,  bounded  N.  by 
the  seigniory  of  Vercelli,  E.  by  Milan  and  Genoa,  S.  by  the 
Apennines,  and  W.  by  Piedmont.  It  had  an  area  of  1300  sq. 
miles,  and  was  divided  by  the  Tanaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Po, 
into  Upper  and  Lower  \\.  Casale  (q.  v.)  was  the  capital. 
Aleran,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  M.,  was  created  a  marquis 
by  Otho  II.  in  995.  His  successors  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Crusades  (q.  v.),  one  of  them,  Konrad,  being  chosen  King 
of  Jerusalem  (1192),  and  another,  Guglielmo  VII.,  marrying  his 
daughter  Yolande  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Andronicus  Palseo- 
lus  (1284).  Theodoro,  the  second  son  of  this  marriage,  succeeded 
to  the  marquisate,  which  remained  vested  in  his  descendants, 
until,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  line  (1533),  it  passed  to  the 
House  of  Gonzaga  (q.  v.).  Since  1703  it  has  been  incorporated 
with  Savoy,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Turin. 

Monge,  Gaspard,  a  celebrated  French  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Beaune  (Cote-d'Or),  May  10,  1746.  While  studying  at 
the  military  school  at  Mezieres  he  invented  his  famous  Ghmetrie 
Descriptive,  and  succeeded  Bossut  as  tutor  and  professor  there 
in  1772.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
During  the  Revolution  he  took  charge  of  the  manufactories  for 
supplying  war-material  to  the  army,  and  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  subsequent  founding  and  organising  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique.  In  Italy,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
transport  of  artistic  spoils  to  France,  he  met  Bonaparte,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Egypt.  There  he  used  well  his  opportunities 
as  a  scientific  man.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 799  he  resumed  his 
work  as  a  teacher,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ficole  Poly- 
technique,  but  was  deprived  of  his  position  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  28,  181S.  As  a  mathe- 
matician M.  has  gained  celebrity  by  his  discoveries  in  pure 
geometry,  while  in  the  published  papers  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  his  numerous  memoirs  upon  the  geometry  of  curves  and 
surfaces,  upon  differential  equations,  and  problems  of  attraction, 
attest  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  science.  His  chief  works  are 
Trait'e  £lementaire  de  Statique  ;  7th  ed.  1834);  Geometrie 

Descriptive  (1799  ;  6th  ed.  1 837) ;  Application  de  I'Algibre  h  la 
Giomkrie  (1805);  and  Theorie  des  Ombres  et  de  la  Perspective, 
published  by  Brissin  (1819).  See  Dupin,  Essai  historique  siir 
les  Services  et  les  Travaux  Scientifiques  de  M.  (Par.  1819). 

Monghyr'  (Mungir),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  256  miles  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872) 
59,698.  It  is  favourably  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river, 
both  for  commerce  and  defence.  Its  history  goes  back  to  an  early 
period,  and  in  1763  it  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  Bengal  by  the 
last  independent  Nawab,  Meer  Cossim.  M.  contains  a  large  fort, 
no  longer  kept  up,  and  many  temples,  tombs,  and  other  buildings. 
The  trade,  both  by  river  and  railway,  is  very  considerable.  There 
are  manufactures  of  all  sorts  of  iron-ware,  including  cheap  guns, 
inlaying  swords  with  gold  and  silver,  cabinet  work,  boots,  and 
dyeing. — The  district  o{  M.,  which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  has  an  area  of  3913  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  1,812,986.  In 
the  extreme  S.  it  is  hilly.  The  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  pulses,  oil- 
seeds, indigo,  and  opium.  The  cultivating  classes  are  not  well  off. 
The  chief  towns,  besides  M.  town  itself,  are  Shaikpura,  Jummal- 
pur,  Khagurriah,  and  Barheya.  In  1876-77  the  exports  were 
valued  at^  430, 000,  chiefly  oil-seeds,  wheat,  and  other  food  grains, 
indigo,  hides,  and  ghee;  the  imports  at  ;^3 14,000,  chiefly  piece- 
goods,  salt,  and  sugar. 
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Mongolia,  the  land  of  the  Mongols,  and  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  is  a  vast  plateau  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  extending 
between  Siberia  on  the  N.  and  China  Proper  and  Thibet  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Turkestan  on  the  W.  and  Mantchuria  on  the 
E.  Area  estimated  at  1,304,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  600,000.  M. 
is  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  Desert  of  Gobi  (q.  v.),  is  girt 
by  high  mountain  ranges  (the  Altai,  Khin-ghan,  &c.),  and  con- 
tains the  head  waters  of  the  Amoor,  Yenisei,  and  Angara.  The 
climate  is  one  of  great  extremes.  Apart  from  the  desert  region 
the  soil  is  mainly  baked  clay,  affording  root  only  to  stunted 
bushes  and  tufts  of  saline  grass.  Yet  in  the  more  favoured  spots 
the  Mongol  manages  to  rear  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep, 
which  he  exchanges  for  Chinese  tea,  corn,  and  manufactured 
goods.  The  chief  centres  of  population  are  Urga  and  Kara- 
korum,  and  in  the  N.W.  are  the  trading  stations  Uliassutai  and 
Kobdo.  See  M.,  the  Tangut  Country,  and  the  Solitudes  of 
Northern  Thibet,  by  Lieut. -Col.  N.  Prejevalsky  (Eng.  trans, 
with  notes  by  Col.  Yule,  Lond.  1876). 

Mon'gols,  The,  a  branch  of  the  great  Turanian  family  (see 
Turanian),  appear  in  the  9th  c.  A.d.  inhabiting  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Baikal  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Siberia.  They 
were  divided  into  the  M.  proper,  the  Buriats,  and  the  Kalmuks 
(q.  v.).  These  Genghiz  Khan  (q.  v. ),  the  founder  of  the  Mongo- 
lian empire,  welded  in  the  13th  c.  into  a  nation,  which  included 
also  the  Tungus  (q.  v.)  and  Turkic  tribes.  His  descendants  founded 
the  Yuan  dynasty  in  China,  and  in  the  W.,  after  crushing  the  califs 
of  Bagdad  and  the  Seljuks  (q.  v.)  of  Iconium,  conquered 
Moskow,  and  invaded  Poland  and  Silesia  (1241),  but  were 
forced  by  the  united  armies  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Silesia  to 
retire  into  Moravia  and  Hungary.  In  1243  they  withdrew  to 
Karakorum,  between  the  rivers  Onon  and  Tamir,  there  to  elect 
a  new  Khan.  Their  empire  at  this  period  stretched  from  China 
to  Poland,  from  India  to  Siberia  ;  but,  vast  and  unwieldy,  it  was 
doomed  to  a  speedy  decay.  Expelled  from  China  (1360),  the 
:M.  rallied  once  more  in  Central  Asia  under  Timur  (q.  v.),  but 
in  1468  his  empire  too  fell  by  its  own  weight  ;  and  in  Jagatai 
alone,  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  was 
a  Mongolian  dynasty  able  to  maintain  itself.  Hence  came 
Baber  (q.  v.),  who  conquered  India,  and  founded  the  Mogul  (q.  v.) 
line.  At  present  the  M.  are  mostly  subject  to  those  nations 
whom  they  once  subdued — the  Czar  of  Russia,  tlie  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  the  Tungusic  sovereign  of  China.  See  D'Ohsson's 
Histoire  des  M.  (4  vols.  Amst.  1834-35) ;  Max  Miiller's  Science  of 
Language  (2  vols.  Lond.  1862) ;  and  Henry  H.  Howorth's  History 
of  the  M.  from  the  glh  to  the  i()th  c.  (i  vol.  Lond.  1876). 

Moniteur,  Le,  formerly  the  official  French  journal,  dates 
under  the  title  of  Gazette  Nationale,  or  Le  Monitetir  Universel, 
from  May  5,  1789.  Since  i8ii  it  has  been  known  simply  as 
Le  Monitetir  Universel.  It  was  founded  by  Joseph  Panckoucke, 
and  after  his  death  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  daughter, 
Madame  Agasse.  Always  a  docile  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  in  power,  it  has  been  republican,  imperialist,  and 
royalist  in  turns.  Its  editors  often  held  high  official  rank,  and 
its  contributors  on  art,  science,  and  literature  numbered  for 
many  years  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  nation.  Under 
Napoleon  III.  it  ceased  to  be  a  private  property.  On  January 
I,  1869,  it  was  superseded  by  the  yournal  Officiel  as  the  Govern- 
ment organ,  and  it  has  been  conducted  independently  since, 
although  during  the  siege  of  Paris  it  was  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Defence  for  their  official  publications.  At  present  (1877) 
it  unofficially  supports  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 
A  reprint  of  its  earlier  numbers,  published  by  Leonard  Gallois 
in  32  vols.  (1840,  &c.),  forms  a  most  complete  and  interesting 
record  of  the  great  events  of  the  first  Revolution. 

Mon'itor  (Lat.  '  a  warner'),  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  Lizards 
(q.  v.),  representing  the  family  Varanida,  in  which  the  tongue  is 
slender,  bifod  or  cleft,  and  protrusible,  and  the  body  covered  with 
scales.  The  head  is  long,  and  the  tail  keeled  or  ridged  on  its  upper 
surface.  The  feet  are  well  developed,  and  have  toes  furnished 
with  strong  claws.  The  M.  inhabits  the  Old  World,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  found  in  Mexico.  The  M.  Niloticus  of 
N.  Africa  is  a  familiar  example.  It  may  attain  a  length  of  6  feet, 
and  is  said  to  devour  the  eggs  of  crocodiles.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  animal's  emitting  a  whistling  sound,  supposed  to  warn 
the  observer  of  the  approach  of  the  crocodile.  It  is  found  most 
frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers.  Representations  of 
the  M.  occur  upon  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 


Monito'rial  or  Mu'tual  Instruc'tion  Sys'tem,  consisted 
in  the  employment  of  selected  pupils  as  the  teachers  of  their 
schoolfellows,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  head-master.  It 
was  first  applied  to  solve  the  problem  of  popular  education  in 
England  by  Bell  and  Lancaster  (q.  v.)  early  in  this  century  ;  and 
from  its  cheapness  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  could  be  set 
in  operation  was  extensively  adopted.  Its  inherent  defects, 
however,  led  to  its  speedy  disuse,  and  it  has  been  entirely  sup- 
planted in  the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain  by  the  pupil- 
teacher  system,  established  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Education.  See  Pilians'  Rationale  of  Discipline ;  Wood's 
Sessional  School ;  Bell's  Madras  School ;  British  School  Manual ; 
Currie's  Common  School  Education. 

Monk.    See  Monachism. 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  M.  of  Potheridge,  was  born  at  Merton,  nearTorrington,  in 
Devonshire,  December  6,  1608.  He  took  part  in  the  descent  on 
Cadiz  (1625),  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe  (1627),  and 
next  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Dutch  army  under  Lords  Oxford 
and  Goring.  Returning  to  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  attended  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  (1639)  as  lieutenant-colonel  in 
Lord  Newport's  regiment,  and  in  1642  passed  over  to  Ireland 
with  Leicester  and  Ormond  to  quell  the  revolt  in  Ulster.  Re- 
called and  arrested  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the  Parliament 
(1643),  but  soon  released,  M.  rejoined  his  troops  at  Nantwich, 
where,  in  January  1644,  he  was  defeated  by  Fairfax,  made  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Three  years'  captivity  and  the 
persuasions  of  his  kinsman  Lord  Lisle  induced  him  to  enter  the 
parliamentary  service  (1646),  and  he  was  once  more  despatched 
to  Ireland,  where  a  treaty  concluded  with  O'Neill  brought  him 
under  the  temporary  displeasure  of  Cromwell.  He  accompanied 
that  general,  however,  on  his  Scotch  campaign,  fought  with  dis- 
tinction at  Dunbar  (1650),  and  was  left  with  7000  men  to  accom- 
plish the  subjection  of  the  Highlands.  This  he  achieved  by  four 
months'  hard  fighting,  and  in  1653  was  joined  with  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  at  sea,  where  he  won  two  signal  victories 
over  the  Dutch.  A  peace  was  concluded  (1654),  and  M.  resumed 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  living  for  five  years 
quietly  at  Dalkeith,  and  busying  himself  with  gardening,  but 
always  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  Cromwell,  who  in  one 
letter  charges  him  openly  with  plotting  for  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy.  Only  with  the  Protector's  death  was  the  moment 
for  action  come.  Rejecting  Richard  Cromwell's  offer  of  ^20,000 
a  year,  M.  gathered  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  levied  money 
and  recruits,  and  marched  on  London,  the  cry  of  a  'Free  Parlia- 
ment '  preceding  him  like  wildfire.  He  entered  unopposed,  and 
even  while  organising  the  Convention  Parliament,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  exiled  court.  Charles,  on  his  landing  at  Dover 
(May  23,  1660),  embraced  M.,  called  him  'father,'  and  shortly 
after  created  him  Earl  of  Torrington,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  presided  at  the 
Admiralty  (1664),  governed  London  during  the  great  plague 
(1665),  and  with  Prince  Rupert  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  three 
days'  fight  (i666).  He  died  January  3,  1670,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A  far-seeing  politican  and  an  able  and 
popular  general,  M.  had  a  happy  knack  of  taking  the  tide  of 
affairs  at  its  flood.  His  action  in  the  Restoration  is  explained  by 
his  abandonment  of  the  royalist  cause  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
desperate  ;  and  though  a  man  of  no  greatness,  he  possessed  the 
shrewdness  and  power  of  striking  on  the  hot  iron  that  render  a 
man  capable  of  great  results.  See  Skinner's  and  Guizot's  Lives 
of  M. ;  Evelyn's  and  Pepys'  Memoirs ;  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History;  and  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

Monk-Bird  {Tropidorhynchus  corniculatus),  a  species  of 
Insessores,  belonging  to  the  Tenuirostral  section  of  the  order. 
It  receives  its  name  from  its  bare  head  resembling  the  shaven 
crown  of  a  monk.  The  M.-B.  is  a  native  of  S.  Australia,  where 
it  is  also  named  the  'Friar  Bird,'  '  Leatherhead,'  and  'Poor 
Soldier.'  The  bill  is  elevated  at  the  base,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  quills  are  longest.  The  tail  is  long  and  rounded.  The 
feet  and  claws  are  very  strong.  The  bird  feeds  on  the  nectar 
of  flowers,  and  also  on  insects.  Its  voice  is  powerful,  but 
somewhat  harsh.  The  wings  are  short,  and  the  flight  propor- 
tionally weak.  The  general  colour  is  a  greyish-brown,  the  tip 
of  the  tail  being  white.  Long  white  feathers  decorate  the 
breast,  and  the  under  parts  are  light  brown. 
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Monk'ey,  the  general  name  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
mammalian  order  Quadriimana  ('  four-handed  '),  this  latter  divi- 
sion being  included  in  the  larger  order  of  the  Pnmates,  in  which 
Man  (q.  v.)  is  also  ranked.  The  term  *Ape'  is  now  limited  to 
denote  the  more  man-Ul^e  of  the  Quadrumana — such  as  the 
Gibbon,  Orang,  Gorilla,  and  Chimpanzee,  while  the  Baboon 
is  by  some  authorities  also  styled  an  'Ape,'  although  it  is 
of  a  decidedly  lower  type  than  the  four  genera  first  mentioned. 
The  lowest  Quadrumana  are  the  Lemur,  Aye  -  aye,  &c., 
which  exhibit  so  many  peculiarities  and  evidences  of  lower 
structure  when  compared  with  other  Quadrumana,  that  they 
are  by  many  authors  included  in  the  division  Prosimia  or  Lower 
Quadrumana.  Thus  the  term  'M.'  may  most  significantly  and 
properly  be  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  Quadrumana,  which 
typically  represent  the  order,  and  which  are  intermediate  in 
position  between  the  lemurs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  anthro- 
poid or  man-like  apes  on  the  other.  A  readily  appreciated 
definition  of  a  M.  would  be  that  of  a  higher  mammal  having 
a  discoid  or  deciduate  placenta,  the  hallux  or  great  toe  being 
usually  opposable  to  the  other  digits,  and  the  pollex  or  thumb 
also  generally  opposable  to  the  other  toes — so  as  to  convert 
both  feet  and  hands  into  prehensile  organs.  The  incisor  teeth 
generally  number  four,  and  the  molars  six  in  each  jaw.  Perfect 
collar-bones  or  clavicles  are  developed,  and  the  mammary  glands 
are  pectoral,  i.e.,  placed  on  the  breast.  Monkeys  are  divided 
into  3  well-marked  groups.  Of  these  the  (l)  Sirepsirhina  have 
curved  or  twisted  nostrils,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
snout.  As  a  rule  the  incisor  teeth  number  six  in  each  jaw, 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  being  aslant.  Tuberculate  molars 
occur.  The  second  toe  has  a  claw-like  nail ;  all  the  feet 
have  five  toes,  and  the  thumbs  are  opposable.  To  this 
group  belong  the  Aye-aye  or  Cheiromys,  the  Lemur,  and 
Loris,  the  Strepsirhine  Monkeys  being  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  Madagascar,  and  some  few  species  inhabiting  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago. The  (2)  Platyrhina  Monkeys  inhabit  the  New 
World  exclusively,  and  are  represented  by  the  Spider  M. 
{Atcles),  Howling  M.  {Mycetes),  Marmoset,  Squirrel  M.  {Cal- 
lithrix),  &c.  In  these  the  nostrils  are  broad  and  widely 
separated.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  and  the  premolar  teeth 
number  six  in  each  jaw.  No  cheek  pouches  or  natal  callosities 
exist ;  and  the  thumbs  are  either  wanting,  or  if  present  are  but 
feebly  opposable.  The  (3)  Catarhina,  or  Old  World  Monkeys, 
have  thirty-two  teeth,  arranged  as  in  man.  In  one  genus  {Colobus) 
only  are  the  thumbs  wanting,  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  being 
opposable.  The  canine  teeth  are  large  and  projecting,  and 
cheek  pouches  and  natal  callosities  are  frequently  found.  The 
tail  is  long,  and  never  prehensile.  Cheek-pouches  and  callosities 
exist  in  such  Catarhine  Monkeys  as  the  Semnopitheci  of  India, 
the  Guenons,  Macaques,  &c.  In  the  baboon  and  mandrill 
the  tail  is  short  and  the  muzzle  is  long  ;  while  in  the  anthropoid 
ape  or  man-like  monkey  the  tail  and  cheek-pouches  are  want- 
ing, and  natal  callosities  are  generally  absent. 

Monkey-Pot,  the  popular  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  Lecythis 
Grandijlora,  a  Brazilian  species  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Myrtacese,  tribe  Lecythidaceae  (q.  v.).  The  capsule,  containing  eat- 
able almond-like  fruits,  resembles  in  general  shape  an  S-shaped 
urn,  5  inches  long  by  3  broad,  closed  at  its  upper  end  by  a 
lid  which  fits  into  a  circular  opening  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Monk's-Hood.    See  Aconite. 

Monk's-Rhubarb.    See  Dock. 

Monkwearmouth.    See  Sunderland. 

Mon'mouth.,  the  county  town  of  Monmouthshire,  England, 
finely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  Wye,  184^ 
miles  W.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Its 
famous  castle,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains,  was  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V., 
hence  called  '  Hany  of  M.'  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  its 
beautiful  spire,  in  part  dates  from  the  14th  c.  M.  has  iron  and 
tinplate  works,  corn-mills,  and  tanneries,  besides  wood-turning 
and  paper-making  industries,  and  a  trade  on  the  Wye  in  bark, 
timber,  and  country  produce.  With  Newport  and  Usk,  it  sends 
a  member  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1871)  5879. 

Monmouth,  J ames,  Duke  of,  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  Lucy 
Walters,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  20th  April  1649,  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  whose  name  he  took,  brought  up  as  a 
nobleman  by  Henrietta  Maria,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
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Whitehall,  1662.  Pepys  writes  in  his  Diary  for  September  7th, 
of  that  year,  '  Here  I  also  saw  Madam  Castlemaine,  and  which 
pleased  me  most,  young  Crofts,  the  king's  bastard,  a  most  pretty 
sparke  of  about  fifteen  years  old.'  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  who  brought  him  a  fortune 
of  ten  thousand  a  year.  He  took  her  name,  and  became  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Commander  of  the  first  troop  of  Life  Guards,  Chief 
Justice  of  Eyre,  S.  of  Trent,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  In  1673  M.  led  the  English  auxiliaries  against 
the  Dutch,  and  earned  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  military 
skill.  On  his  return  from  the  Low  Countries  he  was  received 
by  the  people  of  London  with  royal  honours,  and  the  story  began 
to  be  bruited  abroad  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the  king. 
Though  the  king  made  a  solemn  asseveration  before  his  Council 
to  the  contrary,  the  rumour  was  credited,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
had  to  retire  from  England.  By  his  clemency  at  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  M.  won  (1679)  still  more  the  affection  of  the 
Protestant  party.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, he  made  what  were  really  a  series  of  royal  progresses 
throughout  England,  bore  on  his  escutcheon  the  English  lions 
and  French  lilies  without  the  baton  sinister,  mixed  in  rustic 
sports,  acted  as  godfather  to  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  and 
touched  for  king's  evil.  The  popular  enthusiasm  ran  so  high 
that  Charles  compelled  M.  to  retire  to  Holland,  while  the  Duke 
of  York  was  recalled  to  the  court.  But  in  1680  M.  was  again 
permitted  to  return,  and  again  he  courted  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  royal  progresses.  Being  apprehended  at  Stafford,  he 
made  his  escape  to  Antwerp  (1684),  where  he  became  the  centre 
of  a  host  of  intriguing  exiles.  After  the  king's  death  he  planned 
an  invasion — the  Earl  of  Argyll  to  land  in  Scotland  and  promote 
his  cause  there,  whilst  he  was  to  set  up  his  own  banner  in  the 
S.  of  England.  M.  disembarked  in  Dorsetshire  (2ist  June  1685), 
published  a  violent  manifesto  against  James  II.,  gathered  round 
him  crowds  of  farmers  and  traders,  but  failed  to  attract  the  nobles 
and  gentry.  Advancing  through  Taunton  and  Frome,  M.,  though 
he  had  meanwhile  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  Scotch  expedition, 
rashly  attacked  the  king's  troops  at  Sedgemoor  (July  5th),  and 
suffered  a  miserable  defeat  and  capture.  James  had  no  mercy  on 
him,  though  M.  appealed  in  most  humiliating  terms  for  pardon. 
He  was  e.Necuted  at  London,  25th  July  1685.  M.  was  a  confirmed 
libertine,  but  his  accidental  attachment  to  Protestantism  secured 
him  popular  esteem.  The  attractive  boldness  of  his  character, 
and  his  charm  of  manner,  were  not,  however,  supplemented  by 
the  stronger  virtues  necessary  for  permanent  distinction.  See 
Robert's  Life,  Progresses,  and  Rebellion  of  James,  Duke  of  M, 
(Lond.  2  vols.  1844)  ;  ^lacaulay's  History  of  England  (vols.  i. 
and  ii.),  and  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  (1875). 

Monmouthshire,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  England,  is  bounded 
W.  and  N.W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Breck- 
nock, N.  and  N.E.  by  Hereford,  E.  by  Gloucester,  and  S.  by 
the  Severn's.estuary.  Area,  368,399  statute  acres  ;  pop.  (1871) 
195,448.  The  northern  part  of  M.  is  mountainous,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  scenery.  The  highest  points  are  the  Cradle,  2645 
feet,  and  the  Sugar- Loaf,  1856  feet.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Usk  and  the  Wye,  the  latter  of  which  partly  confines  the  county 
on  the  W.  Bordered  by  the  Caldeco,  and  Wentloog  Levels,  the 
coast,  22  miles  long,  is  low-lying,  and  protected  by  extensive 
sea-walls.  M.,  in  part  formed  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  of  the 
S.  Welsh  carboniferous  measures,  is  particularly  rich  in  coal,  iron- 
stone, and  limestone.  In  1876  there  were  37,473  acres  under  com 
crops,  13,674  under  green  crops,  23,486  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and 
grasses,  and  152,236  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  mountain 
and  heath  ;  and  M.  had  10,597  horses,  42,222  cattle,  I9-^,45S 
sheep,  and  14,714  pigs.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
turnips,  and  swedes.  Grazing  and  farming  are  the  general  occu- 
pations, but  in  the  W.  part  the  dominant  industries  are  the 
mining  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  iron  manufacture.  The  towns 
are  Monmouth,  Newport,  Chepstow,  Rhymney,  Pontypool, 
Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny.  M.  is  a  centre  of  antiquarian 
interest,  and  among  its  many  ruined  piles  are  Caldecot  (pron. 
Calcot),  Raglan  and  White  Castles,  and  the  abbeys  of  Tintern 
and  Llanthony. 

Monochlamyd'esB,  or  Apet'alee,  the  fourth  sub-class  of 
the  Dicotyledons  (q.  v.),  embracing  those  plants  whose  flowers 
have  a  calyx  only  or  no  perianth.    It  is  subdivided  into  (a) 
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Angiosperma,  in  which  the  ovules  are  in  a  pericarp,  to  which 
Polygonaceae,  Lauraceae,  Euphorbiaceze,  and  Amentiferae  be- 
long ;  and  (i)  Gymnospermce,  in  which  there  is  no  pericarp,  as  in 
the  Coniferse  and  Cycadaceae. 

Mon'ochord  (Gr.  moms,  'single,'  and  chorde,  'a  string'),  an 
instrument  formed  by  a  board  with  bridges  at  both  ends,  between 
which  a  string  is  distended,  used  for  experiments  on  the  vibra- 
tions of  strings,  and  for  ascertaining  the  relative  proportions  of 
musical  soujnds.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Pythagoras.  The  name  is  also  given  to  an  old 
instrument  of  the  Clavichord  kind,  which  should  be  more  correctly 
called  monichord. 

Monocotyle'donous  Plants  form  one  of  the  primary 
classes  in  the  natural  system  of  botany,  comprising  those  plants 
in  which  the  embryo  has  only  a  single  cotyledon,  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  stem  are  dispersed  through  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  prevalent  number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  is  three  or  six. 
The  leaves  are  usually  parallel-veined.  This  great  class  may  be 
conveniently  separated  into  three  divisions  : — I.  Those  with 
glumaceous  flowers,  including  grasses  and  grass-like  herbs,  such 
as  sedges  ;  2.  Those  with  petaloid  flowers  and  ovary  inferior,  as 
in  the  orchis,  the  iris,  the  agave,  &c. ;  3.  The  flower  petaloid, 
ovary  superior,  as  in  the  palms,  the  lilies,  the  arums,  &c.  The 
great  systematist,  Mr.  Bentham,  in  a  paper  recently  laid  before 
the  Linnasan  Society,  propounds  an  arrangement  into  four  series, 
viz.,  EpigyncB,  Coronariece,  Nudiflorce,  Glumales.  The  term^w- 
dogens,  as  found  in  botanical  books,  is  synonymous  with  M.  P. 

Monoderphia  (Gr.  'single,' and  ^/i'/^/i^j,  'the  womb'), 

De  Blainville's  name  for  the  highest  division  of  mammalia  (in- 
cluding all  the  higher  mammals  and  man),  in  which  the  two  ovi- 
ducts or  Fallopian  tubes  coalesce  to  form  a  single  uterus  or  womb, 
which  may,  however,  exhibit  at  its  fundus  or  base  a  partial  sepa- 
ration into  two  halves.  The  so-called  '  cornua'  or  '  horns '  of  the 
uterus  in  the  horse,  &c.,  exemplify  this  condition,  and  attest  the 
formation  of  the  uterus  as  a  double  organ,  or  from  a  union  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  In  M.  the  uterus  opens  into  a  single  vagina  or 
outlet,  which  is  completely  separated  from  the  bowel  or  rectum. 
All  M.  have  a  placenta,  and  hence  this  division  of  the  mam- 
malia corresponds  with  that  of  the  placentalia. 

Mon'odon.    See  Narwhal. 

Monoe'cious  (Gr.  vionos,  'single,'  and  oikion,  'a  dwelling') 
is  a  term  used  in  botany  to  imply  that  male  and  female  organs  in 
different  flowers  are  borne  on  one  and  the  same  individual  plant. 
Familiar  examples  are  the  oak,  birch,  beech,  and  hazel,  where  the 
catkins  are  the  male  flowers,  and  the  female  are  much  less  con- 
spicuous. The  cucumber  being  a  M.  plant,  gardeners  often  effect 
artificial  fecundation.    See  DicECious  and  Hermaphrodite. 

Mon'ogram  (Gr.  monos,  '  single,'  and  grajnma,  '  a  letter  ') 
is  a  device  or  figure  formed  by  interlacing  two  or  more  letters 
which  are  the  chief  components  of  a  name  or  title  of  a  person 
or  place.  The  use  of  monograms  is  very  ancient,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  ;  while  in  the  ancient  records  of 
India  and  China  they  are  common.  The  study  of  monograms  is 
specially  interesting  historically;  since  upon  a  knowledge  of  them 
depends  the  true  understanding  of  many  inscriptions  and  monu- 
ments. See  Heller's  Monogravimen-Lexikon  (1831),  Bruillot's 
Dictionnaire  des  Monogrammes  (3  vols.  1832-34),  and  Nagler's 
Die  Monogrammisten  (4  vols.  1857-70). 

Mon'ograph.  (Gr.  monos,  'single,'  unA  graphe,  'a  writing'), 
is  the  name  given  to  a  paper  or  memoir  which  deals  exclusively 
with  one  particular  topic.  It  was  originally  restricted  to  a 
scientific  memoir,  but  is  now  applied  to  any  historic,  literary,  or 
theological  paper  which  undertakes  to  deal  exhaustively  with  a 
special  subject. 

Mon'olith  (Gr.  monos,  'single,'  and  lithos,  'a  stone'),  is  a 
pillar  or  anything  cut  from  a  single  block  of  stone.  Remarkable 
examples  are  found  in  Egypt,  and  several  European  cities 
boast  of  Monolithic  columns  removed  from  that  country.  See 
Obelisk. 

Monoma'ma  (Gr.  monos,  'single,' and  'madness') 
is  the  term  applied,  by  some  physicians,  to  that  form  of 
insanity  in  which  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
idea,  or  is  irrational  on  one  subject  only.    There  is  great  dis- 


parity of  opinion  among  psychologists  regarding  the  proper 
use  of  the  term.  With  one  author,  M.  means  only  a  fixed  mor- 
bid idea ;  with  another,  only  partial  exaltation  ;  while  a  third 
restricts  it  to  a  single  morbid  impulse.  Examples  of  M.  may 
occur  under  the  form  of  delusional  insanity,  or  those  states  in 
which  marked  delusion  is  present,  whether  of  a  melancholic  or 
exalted  character,  the  former  condition  being  termed  melancholia 
with  delusion,  and  the  latter  M.  with  delusion ;  or  of  a  destruc- 
tive character,  homicidal  and  suicidal  insanity,  &c.,  with  de- 
lusion ;  or  under  the  form  of  emotional  insanity,  or  morbid 
state  of  the  emotions  without  delusions,  the  affective  M.  of 
Esquirol.  This  form  of  insanity  may  be  marked  by  a  perverted 
moral  sense,  or  by  impulses  of  a  destructive  character  without 
delusion.  The  species  or  varieties  of  M.  must  correspond  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  their  combinations  ;  so  that  we 
have  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  monomanias,  as  also 
mixed  forms  ;  and  each  variety  may  be  marked  by  exaltation  or 
depression.  M.  may  be  simple  or  complex,  stationary  or  pro- 
gressive ;  thus  monomaniacs  may  be  sound  on  all  points  except 
one,  or  the  M.  may  be  associated  with  more  or  less  general  in- 
coherence. As  a  general  rule,  even  in  apparently  simple  cases, 
other  faculties  are  implicated,  so  that  persons  suffering  from  M. 
cannot  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  their  actions.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  sanity  terminates 
and  insanity  begins.  There  are  many  varieties  of  M.,  and  in  all 
cases  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  the  first  symptoms 
of  general  insanity.  The  more  marked  forms  of  M.  are  those 
characterised  by  a  particular  delusion,  such  as  that  the  person 
is  made  of  glass.  According  to  Pritchard,  M.,  or  partial  in- 
sanity, is  characterised  by  some  particular  illusion  or  erroneous 
conviction  impressed  upon  the  understanding,  and  giving  rise  to 
a  partial  aberration  of  judgment.  The  individual  affected  is 
rendered  incapable  of  thinking  correctly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  particular  illusion  ;  while  in  other  respects  he  betrays 
no  palpable  disorder  of  the  mind.  When  there  is  no  morbid 
perception,  but  only  a  false  conception,  French  writers  employ 
the  expressions  conception  fausse,  conviction  delirante,  idee  fixe. 
The  chief  varieties  of  M.  are  M.  of  Suspicion,  of  Fear,  of 
Superstition  and  unseen  agencies,  of  .Vanity  or  Euphoria,  of 
Pride  and  Ambition,  of  Religion,  as  also  Erotomania,  Klepto- 
mania, and  Dipsomania.  See  Psychological  Medicine,  by  Urs. 
Bucknill  and  Tuke  (Lond.  1874). 

Monoagahe'la,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  the 
AUeghanies  in  the  W.  of  Virginia,  flows  N.  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Pittsburg  joins  the  Alleghany  to  form  the  Ohio,  after  a 
sinuous  course  of  300  miles  in  a  rich  mineral  and  timber  yielding 
country.    It  is  navigable  to  keel  boats  for  200  miles. 

Monopll'ysites  (Gr.  monos, '  single,'  and  physis, '  nature  ')  are 
those  who  have  maintained  that  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ  are  so  united  as  to  form  but  one  nature,  which  is 
partly  divine  and  partly  human.  This  heresy  originated  with 
Eutyches  (q.  v.),  who  taught  that  by  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  nature  in  Christ  the  latter  was  extinguished,  so  that 
the  Glorified  Saviour  is  wholly  divine.  The  modification  of  this 
doctrine  which  was  adopted  by  the  M.,  was  due  to  Dioscorus, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  presided  over  the  '  Synod  of 
Robbers '  at  Ephesus  (449).  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by  the 
Synod  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  condemned  Eutyches  ;  but  the 
patriarch  elected  in  his  stead  was  murdered,  and  the  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  M.,  with  brief  inter- 
ruptions till  the  8th  c.  So  strong  had  the  sect  become  by  476, 
that  in  that  year  the  Emperor  Basilicus  was  persuaded  to  pub- 
lish an  edict  renouncing  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  altogether,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Csesarea,  Jerusalem, 
and  Antioch,  and  about  500  bishops.  About  the  middle  of  the  6th 
c.  it  was  much  depressed,  owing  to  the  persecution  by  the  ortho- 
dox party,  and  internal  dissensions  ;  but  a  revival  took  place  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  under  Jacobus  Baradseus  (541- 
578),  and  originated  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.).  Besides  the  Jacobites, 
the  M.  at  the  present  day  include  the  Copts  (q.  v.),  the  Maron- 
ites  (q.  v.),  and  the  Armenians  (q.  v.). 

Monop'oli  (Gr.  '  the  solitary  city  '),  a  seaport  of  Italy,  province 
of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  25  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Bari  by 
rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  situated  in  a  rich  olive 
district.  Near  it  are  some  fine  rock-hewn  tombs,  whose  con- 
tents are  preserved  in  the  Bari  museum.    Pop.  (1874')  13,800. 
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Monop'oly  (Gr.  moms,  '  sole '  and  pdlia,  '  sale '),  as  used  in 
Aristotle's  Politics  (i.  ii),  means  simply  the  operation,  known 
in  Scotch  law  as  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  in  English  law 
as  engrossing,  of  one  man  buying  up  the  whole  supply  of  a 
commodity  to  sell  it  at  his  own  price.  Such  an  offender  was  in 
Roman  law  called  a  Dardanariiis,  and  punished  under  the 
Lex  Julia  de  Annona  (d.  48,  2,  2).  M.  of  clothing,  fish, 
and  all  other  articles  of  food  was  prohibited  by  the  Em- 
peror Zeno  (Code  iv.  59),  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  exile. 
The  matter  is  also  mentioned  in  a  previous  constitution  of  Leo 
in  the  year  473  ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  corrupt  practice 
among  the  Imperial  Magistrates  of  obtaining  authority  for  this 
illegal  traffic.  At  Athens  a  law  limited  the  amount  of  corn  a 
man  might  buy.  The  definition  of  the  old  Scotch  offence  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  in  1592  (c.  150)  from  an  English  statute, 
which  did  not  apply  to  retail  dealers,  6  Edvv.  VI.  c.  14. 
Forestalling  consists  in  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  com- 
modity on  the  way  to  market,  or  dissuading  any  one  from  carry- 
ing his  commodity  to  market,  or  making  motion  to  enhance  the 
prices  in  the  market.  The  regrator,  again,  was  he  who  bought 
victual,  flesh,  fish,  or  other  wares  in  fair  and  market,  and  sold 
them  again  either  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  fair  or  market 
within  four  miles,  or  who,  by  buying,  contract  or  promise,  gets 
into  his  hand  the  corn  growing  in  the  field.  At  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  c.  heavy  fines  were  imposed  in  a  few  such  cases  where 
cattle  and  corn  '  had  been  kept  up  to  a  dearth.'  In  one  case  a 
conviction  followed  on  the  charge  against  a  merchant  of  buying 
corn  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  it  being  said  that  this  was  unlawful 
except  for  maltsters  and  dealers  in  meal.  So  late  as  1 607  a  Leith 
merchant  was  convicted  of  buying  a  ship-load  of  timber  in  the 
harbour  before  landing  or  entry  in  the  town's  books.  These 
laws  belong  to  a  period  when  the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling 
certain  commodities  was  often  given  by  the  Crown  or  superior 
to  a  certain  community  to  be  exercised  in  a  certain  place,  often 
at  prices  to  be  fixed.  In  English  law  every  grant  by  the  Crown 
of  the  sole  right  of  buying,  selling,  making,  using,  &c.,  was  bad 
if  it  raised  the  price,  deteriorated  the  article,  or  impoverished 
artificers.  But  the  Crown  had  the  power,  much  abused  by 
Elizabeth,  of  creating  by  letters-patent  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling,  where  the  grant  was  of  general  use,  or 
where  an  individual  had  brought  something  new  or  useful  into 
the  .country.  This  led  to  the  great  statute  of  monopolies,  21 
Jas.  I.  c.  3,  which  restricted  monopolies  in  favour  of  the  true 
inventors  to  fourteen  years,  provided  the  M.  was  not  mischievous 
to  the  state  nor  generally  inconvenient  (see  Patent).  Patents 
and  copyrights  are  thus  not  monopolies  in  a  legal  sense  of  the  word; 
they  are  statutory  rights  of  property.  The  old  M.  implied  a 
right  to  tax  the  public  to  any  extent  which  would  not  make 
them  forego  the  use  of  the  commodity.  Limitation  of  competi- 
tion, even  where  it  merely  excludes  foreign  production,  is  in 
every  case  bad.  A  patent  merely  postpones  a  part  of  the  in- 
creased cheapness  which  the  public  owe  to  the  inventor.  The 
word  M.  is  still  applied  to  cases  where,  from  the  conditions  of 
trade,  certain  persons  possess  exclusive  natural  advantages. 
Small  capitalists  cannot  enter  certain  trades  with  hopes  of 
success  ;  the  local  situation  of  one  great  industry  near  another  on 
which  it  depends  is  another  example.  Great  hardship  on  the 
one  hand,  and  great  meanness  on  the  other,  have  often  accom- 
panied combinations  to  buy  up,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  legal  limit  for  the  general 
market  :  it  is  only  in  a  small  department,  like  the  Stock 
Exchange,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  some  wholesome 
rule  against  the  mere  speculation  in  prices. 

Monos'toma,  or  Monos'tomum  (Gr.  monos,  '  single,'  and 
stoma,  '  mouth '),  a  genus  of  Trematode  worms  or  flukes,  having 
a  single  sucker  only,  in  which  the  mouth  opens.  In  their  perfect 
state  they  exist  as  parasites  in  water-fowl,  their  miniature  or 
embryonic  forms  being  found  within  freshwater  mollusca,  such 
as  the  Planorbis  or  pond  snail.  M.  lends,  a  familiar  species,  has 
been  known  to  occur  within  the  lens  of  the  human  eye  in  a 
case  of  cataract. 

Mon'otheism  (Gr.  monos,  'one,' and  tkeos,  'God'),  means 
the  belief  that  there  is  but  one  God,  as  opposed  to  Polytheism 
(q.  v.),  or  Dualism  (q.  v.).  This  Supreme  Being,  however,  is 
conceived  in  several  ways  ;  in  07ze  form,  as  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Allah  of  the  Mohammedans  ;  in  three  forms, 
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as  the  Trinity  of  Christians ;  or  in  all  forms,  as  the  Infinite  of 
the  Pantheists. 

Monoth'elism  (Gr.  monos,  '  one,'  and  ihelema,  '  will ')  was 
a  heresy  which  arose  in  the  Church  in  the  7th  c.  as  a  de- 
velopment of  the  teaching  of  Eutyches  (q.  v. ),  with  which  it  was 
almost  identical,  its  distinctive  doctrine  being  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  in 
Christ  he  had  only  one  will,  the  divine,  which  governed  all  his 
actions,  both  divine  and  human.  This  theory  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  as 
a  likely  foundation  for  a  compromise  between  the  Monophysites 
(q.  v.)  and  the  Orthodox,  and  in  this  light  it  was  laid  by  the  latter 
before  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  who  received  it  with  enthusiasm. 
But  the  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  Lateran  Council  (649),  and 
afterwards  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (680). 

Monotrem'ata  (Gr.  monos,  'single,'  and  'trema,  an  'open- 
ing '),  the  lowest  order  of  Mammalia,  represented  by  the  Orni- 
thorhy7ichus  (q.  v.)  or  'duck-billed  water  mole'  of  Australia,  and 
by  two  species  oi  Echidna — the  porcupine  ant-eaters  of  the  same 
region.  The  name  M.  is  derived  from  the  urinary,  generative, 
and  digestive  systems  opening  into  a  common  cavity  or  cloaca, 
which  in  turn  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  a  single 
aperture.  This  disposition  of  parts  is  eminently  bird-like,  and 
even  more  so  is  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  female  repro- 
ductive organs.  The  two  oviducts  or  '  Fallopian  tubes '  in 
M.  remain  separated  throughout  their  entire  extent,  each 
dilating  to  form  a  uterine  cavity  which  opens  into  the  cloaca. 
So  bird-like  is  this  arrangement  that  the  name  Ornithodelphia 
was  given  by  De  Blainville  to  the  division  of  Mammalia  of  which 
the  M.  is  the  only  representative  order.  Further  characters  of 
M.  are  that  (as  in  birds)  the  bones  of  the  skuU  become  firmly 
united  together,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  stitures  or  lines  of  union ; 
that  the  jaws  want  teeth,  and  in  the  Omithorhynchus  are 
covered  with  horny  plates,  so  that  the  animal  appears  to  be 
furnished  with  a  bill,  resembling  that  of  a  duck  in  shape  ;  that 
the  coracoid  bones  are  developed  separately  from  the  scapula 
or  shoulder-blade,  as  in  birds  ;  and  that  these  bones  extend 
to  the  breast-bone,  while  the  clavicles  also  are  united  as  in 
birds.  Marsupial  bones,  similar  to  those  found  in  Marsupialia 
(q.  v.),  exist  in  M.,  but  these  structures  never  support  a  pouch 
or  marsitpium  in  the  present  order.  The  testes  of  the  male  M. 
are  retained  throughout  life  within  the  abdomen.  No  outer  ears 
are  developed,  and  the  mammas  are  unprovided  with  nipples. 
The  brain-structure  of  M.  is  decidedly  bird-like.  The  corpus 
callosiim  is  small,  and  by  Owen  is  believed  to  be  absent  alto- 
gether. The  feet  have  five  toes  each,  and  the  males  have  a 
tarsal  spur.  No  placenta  is  developed,  and  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  not  inflected. 

Monotropa'ceee  is  now  from  structural  affinities  generally 
considered  a  sub-order  of  Ericacea.  The  plants,  however,  com- 
prised in  it  are  very  exceptional  in  appearance,  all  having  the 
aspect  of  parasites,  and  their  leaves  are  reduced  to  scales.  In 
Britain  the  group  is  represented  by  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  found 
growing  among  decaying  organic  material  in  connection  with 
the  roots  of  fir,  beech,  and  willow. 

Monxeale,  a  town  in  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  on  the 
Monte  Caperto,  near  the  river  Oreto,  4J  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Palermo.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  magni- 
ficent cathedral  (dating  from  the  12th  c,  and  restored  since  the 
fire  of  181 1 ),  held  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Sicilian 
Norman  style,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  333  feet 
long  and  131  wide,  with  bronze  doors  (1186).  Eighteen  granite 
pillars  support  the  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave,  which  is  in  the 
Arabian  style,  and  the  walls  (70,400  sq.  feet)  are  covered  with 
the  richest  mosaics.  ^L  has  also  a  rich  Benedictine  monastery 
(1174),  with  beautiful  cloisters.  On  the  road  from  Palermo  to 
M.  began  (30th  March  1282)  the  massacre  known  as  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.    Pop.  (1874)  16,211. 

Monro',  Alexander,  primus,  a  celebrated  Scotch  anatomist, 

son  of  a  physician,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Alexander  Monro  of 
Bearcrofts,  was  born  in  London,  September  8,  1 697,  and  edu- 
cated at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden.  He  was  appointed  lec- 
turer of  anatomy  to  the  Surgeon's  Company  at  Edinburgh  in 
1 7 19,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  in  1720. 
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The  great  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  dates 
from  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  1721.  He 
was  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  successful  demonstrator.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  on  its 
opening  M.  became  physician  to  the  institution.  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  society  afterwards  known  as  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  six  volumes  of  Medical  Essays 
which  it  published  in  1732.  M.  died  July  10,  1767.  His  works 
include  Treatise  on  Osteology  (1726),  Observations  Anatomical 
and  Physiological  {1758),  and  an  Account  of  the  Success  of  Inocu- 
lation of  Small-pox  in  Scotland  (1765).  Memoirs  of  M.  were 
written  by  his  son  Donald,  a  physician  and  medical  writer,  born 
1 73 1,  died  1802. — A.  M.,  secundus,  youngest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  March  24,  1 733,  at  Edinburgh,  educated  there  and 
at  Berlin,  succeeded  his  father  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  1760, 
a  position  he  held  for  forty-eight  years,  and  also  as  Secretary  to 
the  Philosophical  (afterwards  the  Royal)  Society,  to  whose 
Transactions  he  contributed.  He  died  October  2,  i8l7-  Among 
M.'s  works  may  be  noticed  his  treatises  On  the  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  (1783),  A  Description  of  the 
Bursce  Mucosce  of  the  Human  Body  (1788),  The  Structure  and 
Physiology  of  Fishes  (1785),  and  Three  Treatises  on  the  Brain,  the 
Eye,  and  the  Ear  {I'j^']). — A.  M.,  tertius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  November  5,  1773,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  in  1808,  having  been  ioint-professor  for  ten 
years  previously.  He  retired  in  1847,  and  died  at  Craiglockhart, 
near  Edinburgh,  loth  March  1859.  The  three  Monroes  had  thus 
been  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  more  than 
120  years.  M.  tertius  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  author  of  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body  (4  vols.  1813),  and  other  works. 

Monroe',  capital  of  M.  county,  Michigan,  U.S.,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Raisin  into  Lake  Erie,  35  miles  S.  of  Detroit  by 
rail.  It  has  large  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  manufactures  of 
tobacco  and  machinery.  Near  it  are  extensive  vineyards.  Pop. 
(1870)  5806. 

Monroe,  James,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born, 
of  an  old  Cavalier  family,  in  Virginia,  April  28,  1758.  He  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  its  close  studied 
law,  and  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  Elected 
to  Congress  in  1783,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to 
frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sent  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Paris  in  1794,  he  was  recalled  within  a  year 
on  account  of  his  democratic  enthusiasm.  In  1799  M.  was 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  under  Jefferson's  Presidency 
was  successively  envoy  to  France  (1802)  and  minister  at  London 
(1803-8).  In  the  former  capital  he  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  for  his  Government  for  fifteen  million  dollars.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  from  1811  to  1817,  when  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, being  re-elected  in  1820.  Under  his  Presidency  the  United 
States  acquired  Florida.  He  died  at  New  York,  4th  July  1 831. 
Without  shining  talents,  M.  was  a  prudent,  energetic,  and  success- 
ful administrator.  His  policy  aimed  at  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  great  resources  of  his  country,  but  he  was  also  propounder 
of  the  famous  '  M.  doctrine,'  that  no  European  power  had  a  right 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  America,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
their  system  to  any  part  thereof  would  be  dangerous  to  the  United 
States.  See  John  Quincey  Adams'  Lives  of  J.  Madison  and  J. 
M.  (Rochester,  U.S.,  1850). 

Monrovia.    See  Liberia. 

Mons(Fr. ;  Flem.  Berghen:  both  names  mean  'hill  tovm'), 
the  capital  of  Hainault,  Belgium,  on  the  Trouille,  16  miles  N. 
of  the  French  frontier,  and  40  S.W.  of  Brussels  by  rail.  Its 
fortifications  were  demolished  in  1 866,  but  it  can  still  be  de- 
fended by  flooding  the  vicinity  with  the  waters  of  the  Trouille. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral  of  St. 
Waudru,  founded  in  1450,  and  an  interesting  town-house  built 
in  1443.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  an  asylum.  Lying  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  mining  centre,  M.  has  an  active  trade  in  coal, 
and  is  an  important  railway  junction.  A  canal  {le  Canal  de 
Condi)  connects  the  town  with  the  Scheldt.  It  also  trades  in 
horses,  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  and  manufactures  woollens,  cot- 
tons, linens,  lace,  pottery,  tobacco,  and  cutlery.  Pop.  (1875) 
24.539-  It  suffered  much  during  the  wars  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries. 
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Monselice  (the  Mons  Silicis,  *  Flint  Mountain,'  of  the  Lom- 
bards), a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  27  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Ferrara  by  rail,  with  silk-mills,  a  ruined  castle,  and 
dismantled  walls.    Pop.  (1874)  9765. 

Monsoon'  (derived  from  the  Arabic  word  mausim, '  a  regular 
season '),  the  name  applied  to  the  periodical  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  directly  determine  the  climate  and 
rainfall  throughout  the  peninsula  of  India.  Like  the  Trade 
Winds  Proper  (q.  v.),  of  which  they  are  really  only  a  modified 
continuation,  their  existence  is  due  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
earth  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  equator,  which,  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  globe, 
causes  regular  interchanges  of  currents  of  hot  and  cold  air. 
The  S.W.  M.,  which,  roughly  speaking,  blows  from  April  to 
October,  brings  its  annual  rainfall  to  the  Malabar  or  E.  coast 
of  India,  and  ultimately  to  Bengal  and  Hindustan  Proper.  A 
reverse  current  from  the  N.  E.  prevails  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year,  on  which  depend  the  winter  rains  of  Upper 
India,  and  the  one  rainy  season  of  the  Coromandel  or  W.  coast. 
The  changes  of  the  season,  or  breaking  of  the  M.,  are  usually 
ushered  in  by  variable  gales  and  thunderstorms. 

Mon'ster,  Monstrosity,  terms  applied  in  physiology  and 
anatomy  to  describe  any  organism  which  departs  in  an  extreme 
and  marked  degree  from  the  type  of  structure  of  its  kind.  The 
science  of  Teratology  is  that  which  undertakes  the  description 
of  such  organisms,  and  which  endeavours  to  trace  the  lines  of 
their  deviations.  Tales  of  beings  half-brute  and  half-human  are 
common  enough  among  the  early  legends  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  1 6th  c.  we  find  Rueff  and  Schot- 
tus  discussing  the  probability  of  monsters  being  produced  through 
the  sexual  union  of  women  with  devils.  The  causes  of  monstrosity 
have  been  referred  in  our  own  day,  and  are  still  so  referred 
by  many  persons,  to  the  influence  upon  the  unborn  progeny  of 
some  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  mother.  A  parturient 
woman,  after  seeing  the  stump  of  an  arm  which  has  undergone 
amputation,  bears  a  child  which  wants  an  arm.  Another  is 
startled  by  a  frog,  and  bears  a  child  whose  countenance  is  frog- 
like. Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  The 
post  hoc  in  such  cases,  of  course,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
of  ergo  propter  hoc,  and  the  result  being  first  found  is  naturally 
and  easily  referred  to  some  cause.  Admitting  to  the  full  the 
influence  upon  and  connection  of  the  mother  with  the  foetus,  cases 
of  monstrosity  are  not  to  be  explained  on  such  grounds  as  those  on 
which  the  popular  belief  is  founded.  It  frequently  occurs,  indeed, 
that  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  first  malformed  child,  and  who 
fears  for  a  like  result  in  her  second  pregnancy,  bears  the  second 
child  in  a  perfectly  hale  and  normal  condition.  Yet  in  such  a 
case,  if  mental  influence  is  to  count  for  anything  in  producing 
malformation,  one  should  certainly  expect  the  second  child  to 
exhibit  even  a  greater  departure  from  the  normal  type  than  the  first. 
Monsters  are  produced  by  no  chance  rules,  but  by  the  infringe- 
ment of  some  law  or  laws  ;  the  malformation  itself  following  a 
law  of  its  own  in  the  course  of  its  production.  What  are  popu- 
larly named  '  freaks  of  nature '  have  no  existence  in  fact — so- 
called  '  freaks '  simply  representing  the  action  of  a  law  of  ab- 
normal growth  in  counterbalancing  the  law  of  healthy  develop- 
ment. 

Monsters  exhibit  certain  well-defined  groups  or  classes  which  are 
defined  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  abnormality. 
Thus  one  prominent  group  consists  of  monsters,  in  which  parts 
which  are  normally  present,  exist  in  a  small,  or  atrophied  condition, 
or  may  be  altogether  wanting.  Acephali  or  headless  foetuses,  and 
anencephalous  or  brainless  monsters,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  illustrate  this  first  group.  Parts  which  are  normally  united 
may  be  unconnected — as  when  the  walls  of  the  chest  or  abdomen 
are  imperfectly  developed — and  those  instances  in  which  such 
conditions  occur  exemplify  a  second  class  of  cases  of  monstrosity. 
Union  of  normally  free  parts  forms  a  third  description  of  abnor- 
malities, illustrated  by  the  closure  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or 
the  union  of  internal  organs.  More  typical,  however,  are  the 
cases  included  under  a  fourth  head — that  of  excessive  develop- 
ment of  parts  and  structures.  This  excess  may  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  producing  portions  or  the  whole  of  a  second  foetus 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  first  and  normal  one.  Such  '  double 
monsters '  are  the  best  known  of  all.  The  duplicity  may  be 
anterior,  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  individuals  are  united  face 
to  face  ;  or  posterior,  where  union  occurs  by  the  opposite  surfaces. 
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In  lateral  duplicity,  the  union  is  for  the  most  part  anterior,  but  the 
bodies  are  to  a  great  extent  separable  at  the  sides.  Sometimes 
inferior  duplicity  also  occurs,  the  bodies  having  separate  heads, 
but  being  united  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  trunks.  Other 
groups  of  monstrosities  present  excessive  developments  of  internal 
organs  only — these  resulting  frequently  from  diseased  action. 
Triple  monsters  are  also  known  to  occur  both  in  man  and  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  monsters  most  fre- 
quently occur  in  those  animals  which  have  been  domesticated  by 
man.  Malformations  of  the  genital  organs  produce  cases  of  herma- 
phroditism, real  or  supposed,  but  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate 
the  production  of  the  latter  lesions  are  comparatively  well  ascer- 
tained. The  '  Siamese  Twins,'  who  died  at  a  comparatively 
advanced  age;  the  'Double-Headed  Nightingale,'  two  united 
negro-children  ;  and  the  '  Hungarian  Sisters,'  are  the  most  famous 
instances  of  human  monstrosities. 

Monstrosity  in  Botany. — Vegetable  Pathology  may  be  divided 
into  Teratology  or  the  study  of  malformation,  and  Nosology 
or  the  diseases  of  plants ;  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  draw 
any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  and  often 
one  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  other.  The  causes  of  the 
phenomena  are  various.  Atmospheric  influence  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  affect  changes  in  the  size,  number,  arrangement,  and 
shape  of  the  organs  of  a  plant.  Adhesion  in  growth  produce 
much  alteration  in  appearance,  and  in  like  manner  the  separation 
of  organs  normally  united.  Changes  in  form  coming  under  the 
head  of  fasciation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  cauliflower  and  the 
cockscomb,  and  other  changes  arising  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  whole  parts  of  plants,  causing  a  variety  of  monstrous  growths, 
come  under  Prolification,  Antholysis,  and  Gemmation.  The 
attacks  of  parasites,  and  animal  injuries,  are  also  fruitful  of  vege- 
table monstrosities.    See  Metamorphosis  of  Organs. 

Mon'strance  (Lat.  monstrare,  '  to  show')  is  a  utensil  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  for  holding  the  Host  (q.  v.)  when  it  is 
exhibited  to  the  people,  either  on  the  altar  or  in  procession, 
consisting  of  a  sun-shaped  holder,  in  which  the  host  is  placed, 
fixed  on  a  foot  or  stand.  Being  for  such  a  sacred  use,  it  is  of 
course  generally  of  the  most  costly  materials  and  workmanship, 
and,  like  all  the  utensils  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  is  con- 
secrated. 

Monstrelet,  Enguerrand  de,  a  French  chronicler,  was 
born  about  1 390,  is  supposed  upon  his  own  authority  to  have 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  was  connected  in  1430  with  the 
court  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  under  whom  he  held  some  office 
until  1440.  At  Compiegne  he  saw  Jeanne  Dare,  and  witnessed 
the  interview  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  her.  In  1444  he 
took  the  oath  as  Provost  of  Cambray,  and  died  20th  July  1453. 
M.'s  fame  rests  upon  his  Chronique,  a  work  composed  of  three 
books,  two  only  of  which  are  his.  The  first  extends  from  1400 
to  1422,  and  the  second  carries  on  the  narrative  to  1444.  The 
work,  compared  with  the  vivacious  pages  of  Froissart,  is  inex- 
pressibly dull,  but  its  value  as  an  accurate  record  of  facts  is 
quite  as  great.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  M.  D'Ouet  D'Arcq 
(2  vols.  Par.  1857-58). 

Montagna'na,  a  town  in  N.  Italy,  province  of  Padua,  45 
miles  W.S.VV.  of  Venice.  It  has  an  old  citadel  and  walls,  some 
woollen  and  linen  weaving,  and  a  trade  in  hemp  and  spun  silk. 
Pop.  {1874)  9178. 

Montagnards  were  the  members  of  the  party  called  La 
Montagne  (the  Mountain),  which  played  such  a  bloody  part  in 
the  great  French  Revolution.  They  were  so  designated  because 
they  sat  on  the  topmost  benches  in  the  National  Convention. 
The  power  of  the  party  was  shattered  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
in  July  1794.  The  name  has  since  been  occasionally  given  to 
extreme  Revolutionists,  and  was  applied  to  a  short-lived  corps 
of  urban  militia  organised  in  Paris  after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Mon'tagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  eldest  daughter  of 
Evelyn,  Earl  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Kingston,  a  pleasure- 
loving  nobleman,  was  born  in  London  in  1689.  As  a  child  she 
was  famous  for  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  the  pet  of  the  Kit- 
Kat  Club.  Bishop  Burnet  assisted  her  in  her  Latin,  and  she  was 
an  insatiable  reader.  When  in  her  teens  she  fell  in  love  with 
Mr.  E.  Wortley  M.,  a  Whig  M.P.,  but  difficulties  regarding  the 
match  intervened  which  were  only  solved  by  an  elopement  in 
1712.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Mr.  M.  was  appointed 
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a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  lovely  and  accomplished 
wife  shone  as  a  resplendent  meteor  in  circles  of  wit  and  fashion. 
In  17 17  he  was  nominated  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
whither  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him,  and  to  this  visit  we  owe 
those  charming  letters  on  Oriental  life,  which,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  after  her  death,  have  been  the  delight  of  posterity  ever 
since.  On  her  return  to  England  in  17 18  she  advocated  the 
introduction  of  inoculation,  and  at  length  her  ardour  and  courage 
won  the  day  against  the  faculty  and  public  prejudice.  About 
this  time  she  published  Town  Eclogues,  and  her  violent  literary 
feud  with  Pope  occurred.  Satirised  by  her  former  admirer  in  the 
Dunciad  and  Imitations  of  Horace,  she  retorted  vigorously  in  a 
retaliatory  poem.  In  1737  she  left  England,  where  her  husband 
remained,  and  she  resided  principally  at  Lovero,  Italy,  till  his 
death  in  1761.  She  died  in  London,  August  21,  1762.  An  edi- 
tion of  her  letters  in  3  vols,  was  published  by  the  notorious  Cap- 
tain Cleland  in  1 763,  and  an  additional  volume  (suspected  to  be 
a  forgery)  in  1 767.  A  collection  of  her  works  was  published  in 
1803  (2d  ed.  1817).  In  1837  Lord  WharncliflTe  published  her 
Letters  and  Works  (3d  ed.,  with  memoir  by  W.  Moy  Thomas, 
1861).  Her  letters  depict  with  a  certain  lightsome  grace  and 
simplicity  the  manners  and  fashions  of  her  time,  and  are  full  of 
lively  feminine  gossip.  Those  on  Turkey  are  decidedly  the  best. 
See  Queens  of  Society  (Lond.  i860). — Edward  "Wortley  M., 
the  erratic  and  profligate  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1 71 5. 
He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  two  parliaments,  and 
published  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  A  ncient  Republics 
in  1739.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  East,  ultimately  became 
a  Mahometan,  and  died  at  Venice,  2d  May  1776,  while  making 
preparations  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  Nichol's  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  \%th  Century  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  of 
his  career, 

Montaigne',  Michel  Eyquem  de,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne,  in  Perigord,  28th  February 
1533,  taught  from  the  cradle  to  speak  Latin,  finished  his  studies 
at  the  College  of  Guyenne,  entered  upon  a  course  of  law  at  Bor- 
deaux or  Paris,  and  (1554)  became  Councillor  in  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux.  Until  1568,  when  his  father  died,  M.  faithfully 
discharged  his  legal  duties,  but  in  1570  resigned  his  office,  and 
was  appointed  by  Charles  IX.  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michel.  Though  court  life  was  distasteful  to  him,  he  accepted 
( 1576)  the  post  of  Gentleman-Ordinary  to  the  king,  and  later  that 
of  Gentleman  of  the  Chambers  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  Mean- 
while he  had  translated  the  Natural  Theology  of  Raymundus 
Sebondus,  and  in  1580,  after  some  years  of  retirement  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  Essais  in  two  books.  During  the  same  year  he 
set  out  upon  a  travelling  tour  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  An  interesting  journal  of  his  travels,  written  partly 
in  the  most  careless  French  and  partly  in  ungrammatical  Italian, 
still  survives.  He  was  recalled  at  the  King's  order  to  accept  the 
mayoralty  of  Bordeaux,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  (1581). 
Having  sustained  the  interests  of  the  town  so  well  before  Henri 
III.,  he  was  re-elected  for  another  term.  In  1585  he  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  his  Essais,  and  three  years  later  returned  to  his 
chateau,  where  he  died  13th  September  1592.  M.  is  among  the 
greatest  of  the  French  moralists.  Anything  like  a  systematic 
body  of  ethics  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  Essais.  Their  charm 
consists  in  a  delightful  frankness,  garrulity,  and  egotism.  His 
experiences  were  wide  and  various,  his  adoration  of  antiquity 
immense,  his  meditative  insight  as  keen  as  it  was  profound. 
The  result  is  that  his  Essays  are  full  of  life  and  movement,  pene- 
trated with  appropriate  learning,  and  coloured  by  the  hues  of  a 
philosophy  which  drew  none  of  its  inspiration  from  the  current 
religion.  M.  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  but  he  was 
temperate  because  he  stood  aside  from  party,  wise  because  his 
thoughts  were  unhampered  by  tradition,  and  genial  through 
natural  bias.  The  Essays  have  another  merit  of  a  different  kind. 
French  critics  note  that  they  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
French  language.  A  certain  supple  grace  of  expression — the 
result  of  M.'s  classic  studies — was  infused  by  him  into  the  national 
diction,  and  has  ever  since  remained  one  of  its  chief  distinctions. 
Among  modern  editions  may  be  noticed  those  of  Victor  Leclerc 
(5  vols.  1826),  Buchon  (1837;  new  ed.  with  Notice  by  Prevost- 
Paradol,  4  vols.  1S65),  Louandre  (4  vols.  1S70),  Dezeimeris  and 
Barckhausen  (2  vols.  1870-75),  Motheau  and  Jouaust  (2  vols. 
1873-74),  ^fd  Courbet  and  Roger,  with  Glossary  (i  and  2  vols. 
1874).    See  J.  F.  Payen,  Notice  Bibliographique  sur  M.  (1837) ; 
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Documents  inedits  ou  peu  conntts  sur  M.  (1847-56) ;  Griin,  La 
Vie  Publique  de  Michel  M,  (1855);  Malvesin,  Michel  M.,  son 
Origine,  sa  Famille  (Bord.  1875). 

MontalemTbert,  Charles  Forbes,  Comte  de,  was  bom 

at  London,  29th  May  1810,  began  to  study  at  the  Scotch  College, 
Paris,  and  finished  at  the  Sainte-Barbe  Institute.  Along  with 
Lamennais  he  took  part  in  founding  L'Avenir  (1830),  in  which 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  Catholicism  were  defended 
side  by  side,  '  God  and  Liberty,  the  Pope  and  the  People '  being 
the  motto  under  which  the  advocacy  was  maintained.  He 
carried  on  with  great  earnestness  and  brilliancy  a  journalistic 
crusade  in  behalf  of  free  Catholic  education  outside  the  influence 
of  the  university,  and  (May  1831)  he  opened  a  free  school  to 
embody  his  ideas.  It  was  closed  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
and  M.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  that  year,  de- 
fended himself  before  the  Chamber  in  an  incisive  and  well-turned 
speech.  But  the  increasing  violence  with  which  M.  and  his 
colleagues  in  L'Avenir  were  lashing  the  abuses  of  society,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Church.  The  paper  ceased  to  appear  (1832), 
after  an  interview  M.  had  with  the  Pope,  the  latter  laying  down 
the  law  that  human  guidance  must  be  directed  from  the  Church 
alone,  and  publishing  an  encyclical  denouncing  the  alliance  of 
democracy  with  Catholicism.  M.  retired  to  Germany  for  two 
years,  where  he  wrote  L Histoire  de  Sainte  Alisabeth  de  Hong>'ie 
(1836 ;  1 2th  ed.  1 868),  and  on  his  return  took  his  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1836  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bel- 
gian minister,  in  1839  he  visited  London,  and  from  Madeira  in 
1843  launched  a  powerful  brochure,  calling  Catholics  to  watch 
their  interests  upon  the  occasion  of  a  new  law  being  proposed  in 
connection  with  secondary  education.  During  the  same  period 
his  speeches  on  points  of  policy  which  touched  either  the  doc- 
trines of  political  freedom  or  Catholic  privilege,  were  much 
admired  for  their  elegance,  conscientiousness,  and  correctness. 
He  accepted  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  being  returned  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  supported  Louis  Bonaparte  until  the  coup- 
d'etat  drove  him  to  resign.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1&52.  Five  years  later  he  retired  altoge- 
ther from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His 
familiarity  with  English  institutions,  for  which  he  had  a  sincere 
admiration,  often  served  in  his  political  contributions  to  furnish 
contemporary  contrasts  with  the  state  ot  matters  in  France.  His 
greatest  work,  in  spite  of  its  inaccuracies,  is  Les  Moines  d' Occi- 
dent (4  vols.  1861-67).  It  embraces  the  period  between  Bene- 
dict and  Bernard,  and  is  written  with  such  lustrous  beauty  of 
language,  such  ardour  of  spiritual  insight,  that  one  thrills  in 
responsive  sympathy  as  he  reads.  Among  M.'s  other  writings 
are  Du  Devoir  des  Catholiques  dans  la  Question  de  la  Liberti 
d Enseignement ;  U Avenir  politique  de  V  Angleterre  ;  Pie  IX.  et 
Lord  Palmerston.  L'Espagne  et  la  Liberie,  published  in  1875,  '^j 
as  its  editor,  Pere  Hyacinthe,  remarks,  '  in  some  sort  his  political, 
literary,  and  religious  testament.'  M.  died  13th  March  1871. 
See  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  M.  (1872). 

Honta'na,  a  western  territory  of  the  U.S.,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  S.  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  E.  by 
Dakota,  and  W.  by  Idaho.  Area,  143,776  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1870)  39,895,  of  whom  19,457  were  Indians,  18,306  whites, 
1949  Chinese,  and  183  coloured.  As  its  name  indicates,  M.  is  a 
country  of  mountains,  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  by  many  lateral  ranges,  including 
the  Bitter  Root,  Judith,  and  Belt  Mountains.  Its  scenery  is 
singularly  grand  and  impressive,  the  physical  features  being  on 
a  scale  of  unsurpassed  magnificence.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Missouri  (formed  by  the  '  Three  Forks' — the  Galatin,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison),  the  Milk,  and  Yellowstone,  and  the  Clark  and 
other  affluents  of  the  Columbia,  flowing  W.  to  the  Pacific. 
Among  the  mountains  are  many  beautiful  lakes,  while  the  slopes 
and  valleys  are  clad  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  cottonwood, 
cedar,  aspen,  &c.  The  S.  boundary  of  M.  encloses  part  of  the 
remarkable  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  climate  in  the 
plains  and  valleys  is  very  mild,  the  mean  temperature  ranging 
from  44°  to  48°.  In  1870,  139,537  acres  had  been  taken  up 
as  farms,  and  the  value  of  farm  produce  was  $1,676,660,  and  of 
animals  slaughtered  $169,092.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  M.,  an  excellent  grazing  country  with 
abundance  of  'bunch  grass,'  had  5289  horses,  12,432  milch 
cows,  24,306  other  cattle,  2024  sheep,  and  2599  swrine.  By 
far  the  principal  industry  is  gold  mining,  and  it  is  estimated 


that  since  the  discovery  in  1 86 1  the  mines  have  yielded  gold  to 
the  value  of  $100,000,000.  Placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz  mining 
are  carried  on  extensively.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  some 
falling  off  in  the  enterprise,  though  many  of  the  mines  are  as 
productive  as  ever.  Other  mineral  products  are  silver,  copper, 
lignite,  and  petroleum.  Virginia  City  is  the  capital,  and  Helena 
the  largest  town,  with  a  pop.  of  3106.  M.  was  organised  as  a 
separate  territory  in  1864. 

Mon'tanists  were  a  heretical  sect  in  the  early  Church,  which 
was  founded  by  Montanus,  a  Phrygian,  who  about  150  began  to 
profess  that  he  received  revelations  from  the  Holy  Ghost  amount- 
ing to  a  new  dispensation  superior  to  that  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  which  was  to  supplement  the  latter,  and  bring  the 
Church  to  perfection.  Two  fanatical  women,  Maximilla  and 
Priscilla,  attached  themselves  to  him  as  prophetesses,  with  a 
number  of  other  adherents,  and  a  sect  was  formed.  The  pro- 
phesyings  of  Montanus,  Maximilla,  and  Priscilla,  which  were 
received  by  the  M.  as  revelations,  related  chiefly  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church.  New  fasts  were  prescribed  :  two  Lents  (q.  v. ) 
besides  that  observed  by  the  Church,  and  two  weeks  of  Xero- 
phagy  (Gr.  xeros,  '  dry,  fasting,'  and phagein,  'to  eat'),  that  is,  total 
abstinence  from  meat  and  drink  and  from  ablutions.  Second 
marriages  were  forbidden  as  no  other  than  fornication.  Un- 
bounded value  was  attached  to  complete  celibacy,  and  profound 
contempt  expressed  for  everything  earthly.  Sins  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  to  John  v.  16,  17,  for  one  of  which 
the  sacrament  of  penance  was  appointed,  but  the  other — incon- 
tinence, murder,  idolatry — excluded  the  sinner  for  ever  from  the 
Church,  although  not  from  the  grace  of  God.  Men  were  for- 
bidden to  flee  from  or  buy  off  persecution,  which  is  sent  by  God. 
Millenarianism,  which  was  held  by  the  Church  generally  during 
the  first  two  centuries  (See  Millennium),  seems  to  have  been 
prominently  held  by  the  M.  An  after  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  M.  was  that  Montanus  himself  was  the  Paraclete,  so 
that  they  altered  the  baptismal  formula  to  '  Father,  Son,  and 
Montanus.'  The  sect  flourished  chiefly  in  Asia,  where  it  con- 
tinued down  to  the  6th  c.  In  the  Western  Church,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  advocacy  of  Tertullian,  it  gained  a  certain  hold 
about  the  end  of  the  2d  c,  but  became  extinct,  in  name  at  least, 
after  the  4th  c. 

Montar'gis,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Canal  d'Orleans,  Canal  de  Briare,  and  Canal 
de  Loing,  69  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  M.  has  considerable 
trade  in  cereals,  wine,  saffron,  wool,  and  cattle,  and  manufac- 
tures serge,  cutlery,  hosiery,  leather,  and  paper.  Pop.  (1872) 
8104. 

MontauTsan  {Mons  Albanus),  a  town  in  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tarn  and  Tescou,  and  3if  miles  N.N.W,  of  Toulouse  by  rail. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  There  are  several  fine 
public  buildings,  the  most  important  being  the  cathedral  (1739), 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery  called  Mons 
Aureolus.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  silks,  porcelain,  flour,  chemicals,  and  beet-sugar,  and  the 
town  is  a  great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  Southern  France.  M. 
was  founded  in  1144,  and  was  made  a  bishop's  see  in  13 17.  It 
was  one  of  the  chief  Huguenot  strongholds,  and  has  the  sole 
Protestant  theological  college  in  France.    Pop.  (1872)  16,635. 

Montb^liard  (Mons  Pelkardis  ;  Ger.  Mdmpelgard),  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Doubs,  France,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle 
and  Luzine,  36  miles  N.E.  of  Besanjon  by  rail.  It  makes 
watches  to  the  yearly  value  of  a  million  francs,  and  has  a  large 
cotton  industry.    Pop.  (1872)  6509. 

Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of  European  mountains,  and  the 
central  point  of  the  Alpine  system,  belongs  to  the  Graian  Alps, 
forms  (since  i860)  part  of  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  towers  to  a  height  of  15,781  feet.  It  is  a  gigantic  mass  of 
granite  and  protogine,  rising  in  steep  rocky  pyramids  {aiguilles), 
and  covers  an  area  of  98  sq.  miles.  The  waters  of  its  fifty-six 
great  glaciers  (Mer  de  Glace,  Glacier  du  Tour,  d'Argentiere, 
&c.)  are  carried  off  mainly  to  the  W.  by  the  Arve,  through  the 
beautiful  Vale  of  Chamouny  (q.  v.),  and  E.  by  the  Dora  Baltea, 
an  affluent  of  the  Po,  through  the  romantic  valleys  of  Ferret  and 
Allee  Blanche.  After  M.  B.  itself,  the  chief  heights  are  the 
Aiguille  de  Geant  (13,156  feet),  Lesjorasses  (13,761),  Aiguille 
Verte  (11,218),  Aiguille  d'Argentiere  (12,569),  and  Aiguille  du 
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Midi  (12,608).  The  snow-line  descends  to  8000  feet.  M.  B. 
was  first  ascended  by  Balmat,  a  guide,  in  1786,  and  again  in 
1787  by  De  Saussure,  the  naturalist.  Since  then  the  feat  has 
been  frequently  performed.  The  ascent,  which  takes  two  or 
three  days,  and  costs  250  francs  a-head,  is  made  now  about 
forty  times  annually,  and  is  attended  by  no  serious  danger,  or 
even  difficulty,  unless  in  bad  weather.  A  party  of  eleven  per- 
sons perished  in  a  storm  during  the  ascent  in  1870.  See  Eugene 
Viollet-le-Duc's  M.  B.,  its  Geodesical  and  Geological  Constitu- 
tion, G^c.  (Eng.  trans.  1877). 

Montbrison,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loire, 
on  the  Vizezy,  22  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Etienne  by  rail.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-d'Esperance,  the  Mairie 
and  Palais-de-Justice  (both  ancient  convents),  and  a  public 
library  of  15,080  volumes.  M.  has  tanneries,  breweries,  and  a 
spinning-mill,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  three  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  (1872)  5386. 

Montcalm  de  Saint  Vdran,  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis 

de,  a  celebrated  French  general,  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Candiac, 
near  Nimes,  February  28,  17 12,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
nine,  obtained  his  captaincy  (1729),  and  commanded  the  Auxer- 
rois  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Plaisance  and  Exiles.  Created  a 
field-marshal  (1756),  he  was  immediately  despatched  to  Canada, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  an  English  invasion,  and  opened 
the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Oswego  and  Georges. 
Though  to  60,000  English  he  could  only  oppose  3000  regulars, 
as  many  militiamen,  and  1 800  undisciplined  Indians,  M,  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  Lord  Abercromby,  under  the  wall  of  Ticon- 
deroga  (July  18,  1758).  But  in  the  following  year  three  simul- 
taneous attacks  were  made  on  Canada.  Wolfe  (q.  v. ),  advancing 
on  Quebec  (June  27),  was  at  first  repulsed,  but  scaling  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  (September  13),  he  appeared  in  M.'s  rear. 
In  the  great  English  victory  that  followed,  both  generals  fell, 
M.  surviving  his  rival  only  by  a  day.  A  monument  raised  in  Quebec 
by  Lord  Dalhousie(i827)  bears  the  following  inscription  :  Mortem 
virtus  communem,  famam  historia,  monumentum  posteritas  dedit. 

Mont-de-Marsan,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Landes,  6l  miles  N.W.  of  Tarbes  by  rail,  on  the 
Midouze,  a  navigable  affluent  of  the  Adour,  formed  by  the 
confluence  here  of  the  Midou  and  Douze.  The  buildings, 
wholly  modern,  include  a  lyceum,  theatre,  and  public  library 
of  12,000  volumes.  M.  has  ironworks,  distilleries,  and  crushing- 
mills  for  linseed  and  colza  oils,  and  carries  on  a  busy  transit 
trade  with  Bayonne  in  Armagnac  wines  and  brandies.  Pop. 
(1872)  6964. 

Montebell'o,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Pavia,  23 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Alessandria,  was  the  scene  of  a  double  defeat  of 
the  Austrians,  first  by  the  French  under  Lannes  (q.  v.),  9th  June 
1800,  and  again  by  the  Franco-Sardinian  forces,  20th  May  1859. 

Montecu'culi,  Raimondo,  Count,  was  born  at  Modena  in 
1608,  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  entered  the  Imperialist  army, 
and  in  1637  distinguished  himself  in  Silesia  by  leading  a  charge 
of  2000  men  against  10,000  Swedes.  Taken  prisoner  in  1639 
he  was  kept  at  Stettin  for  two  years,  wiiere  he  devoted  himself 
to  science  and  a  study  of  the  art  of  war.  He  commanded  the 
army  which  in  1657  assisted  the  king  of  Poland  against  the 
princes  of  Sweden  and  Transylvania,  and  in  1658  he,  as  Field- 
Marshal,  helped  the  king  of  Denmark  to  drive  the  Swedes  from 
Jutland.  For  some  years  he  operated  against  the  Turks,  and  at 
last,  from  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Raab,  he  was 
able  to  rout  them  in  their  attempted  passage  across  the  river 
(August  1664).  When  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Holland,  the  Emperor  took  part  with  the  latter,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1 673  M.  led  an  army  from  Bohemia  to  the  assist- 
ance of  William  of  Orange,  and,  though  watched  by  Turenne, 
outmanoeuvred  him,  joined  the  Stadtholder,  and  captured  Bonn. 
He  was  killed  by  accident  at  Linz,  i6th  October  1681.  His 
writings  were  published  by  Ugo  Foscolo  (2  vols.  Mil.  1807),  and 
again  by  Grassi  (2  vols.  Tur.  1 821).  His  Memoirs  were  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  Latin  in  1 718. 

Montefio're,  Sir  Moses,  a  Jewish  philanthropist,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  wealthy  family  of  bankers,  was  born  in  London, 
October  24,  1784.  He  was  knighted  in  1837,  when  he  held  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  London,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1846.  Since  1840  he  has  undertaken  various  missions  to  the 
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East  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists,  and  his  earnest,  unwearied, 
and  successful  services  in  procuring  kindlier  laws  and  greater 
freedom  for  them  in  many  states,  notably  in  Poland,  Morocco, 
and  Turkey,  has  made  his  name  revered  throughout  the  world- 
wide Hebrew  community.  His  philanthrophy  has  also  been 
exerted  in  favour  of  oppressed  Christian  subjects  in  Moham- 
medan countries.  He  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramsgate 
in  1867  in  memory  of  his  wife  Judith  (author  of  Notes  of  a  Visit 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  1 844).  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
has  received  the  thanks  of  the  Corporation  of  London  for  his 
humane  efforts,  and  in  1873  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  City.  In  June  1875,  when  over  90  years  of  age,  he 
undertook  a  mission  of  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  special  thanksgiving  service  for  his 
safe  return  was  held  in  the  following  September  at  the  Great 
Synagogue,  London.  See  Picciotto's  Anglo-Jevjish  History 
(Lond.  1876). 

Monte'go  Bay,  a  seaport  of  Jamaica,  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
island,  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kingston.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  declining  trade  in  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  &c.  M.  has  long 
been  the  seat  of  a  U.P.  mission.    Pop.  about  5000. 

Monteleo'ne  (the  Hipponium  of  the  Greeks,  and  Vibo  Valen- 
tia  of  the  Romans),  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Catanzaro,  48^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cosenza,  and  3  miles  distant 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Eufemia.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a 
trade  in  fruits  and  wine  ;  played  an  important  part  in  the  Nea- 
politan wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  suffered  greatly  from  the 
earthquake  of  1 783,  in  which  its  castle,  erected  by  Friedrich  II., 
was  almost  totally  destroyed.    Pop.  (1874)  11,840, 

Mont^limar,  a  town  in  S.  France,  department  of  Drome, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rubion  and  Jabron,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  213  feet  above  the  sea,  and  49I  miles  N.  of  Avignon 
by  rail.  M.  has  considerable  trade  in  wine,  truffles,  and  raw 
silk,  and  manufactures  leather,  bricks,  and  confectionery.  M. 
dates  from  the  Roman  period,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  called 
Montlilium  Leopardi.    Pop.  (1872)  7737. 

Montem,  the  triennial  Whit-Tuesday  festival  of  the  Eton 
scholars,  who,  dressed  in  rich,  fanciful  habits,  marched  to  '  Salt 
Hill,'  a  tumulus  near  the  Bath  Road,  where  'salt' — money 
for  the  support  of  the  captain  of  the  school  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge — having  been  collected  among  the  spectators, 
they  were  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  Windmill  Inn.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  the  Courier  of  1799,  the  King  and 
Rayal  Family  graced  the  proceedings,  the  members  of  the 
procession  numbered  twenty-seven,  and  the  '  salt '  collected 
amounted  to  ;^8oo.  Prior  to  1759  the  E.  M.  fell  on  December 
6,  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  whence  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  relic  of  the  installation  of  the  Boy-Bishop  (q.  v.).  Since  1847 
a  regatta  has  taken  its  place. 

Montemay'or,  Jorge  de,  a  famous  Spanish  poet,  bom  about 
1515  at  Montemayor,  near  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  went  to  Castile,  and  became  a 
singer  in  the  royal  chapel.  He  accompanied  Philip  II.  on  his 
visit  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Later,  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  Philip's  aunt,  invited  him  to  her  court.  M. 
fell,  it  is  supposed,  in  a  duel  in  Italy  about  1562.  By  his  brilliant 
though  unfinished  Diana  Enamorada  (ist  ed.  1545  ;  mod.  ed., 
Madrid,  1802),  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  pastoral 
romance,  which  exercised  a  wide  influence  in  Western  Europe. 
The  Diana  comprises  seven  books,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 
verse,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  inexhaustible  fund  of  tender 
sentiments,  and  by  the  dignity  and  harmony  of  its  versification. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  first  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1554,  under  the  title  of  Obras,  but  in  subsequent  editions  the 
collection  was  termed  Cancionero.  See  Ticknor's  History  of 
Spanish  Literature. 

Montene'gro  (the  'Black  Mountain,'  so  called  from  the  dark 
forests  with  which  it  is  covered ;  the  Turkish  name  is  Kara-Dagh, 
and  the  Montenegrin  Tsernagora  have  the  same  meaning),  a 
principality  over  which  Turkey  claimed,  though  it  never 
exercised,  suzerainty,  lies  near  the  Adriatic,  and  is  bounded 
W.  by  Dalmatia,  N.  by  Herzegovina,  E.  by  Bosnia,  and  S. 
by  Albania.  It  has  an  area  of  1770  English  sq.  miles.  The 
country  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme  (Kutch  Kom,  the  highest 
peak,  is  9300  feet  above  the  sea-level),  and  is  well  watered, 
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the  chief  stream,  the  Moratsha,  falling  into  Lake  Scutari. 
The  ground  is  rocky  and  sterile,  and  the  climate  is  cold  but 
healthy.  The  products  are  chiefly  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  fish, 
honey,  and  smoked  mutton,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  Wine,  brandy,  sugar,  arms,  sandals,  &c.,  are 
imported.  Fear  of  invasion  has  prevented  the  formation  of  any 
roads,  and  all  goods  are  carried  along  the  narrow  footpaths  by 
women  or  horses.  The  chief  markets  for  the  principality  are 
Cattaro  and  Rissino.  The  country  is  divided  into  8  districts  or 
nahijas.  The  villages  (310  in  number)  are  mere  collections  of 
hovels,  and  the  capital,  Cettinje,  consists  of  a  single  street,  with 
about  40  respectably-sized  houses.  The  pop.  was  estimated  in 
1871  to  be  195,585,  and  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  (ages  20  to  50),  21,850.  The  people  as  a  rule  are  a  tall, 
powerful,  high-spirited  race ;  but  they  are  quite  illiterate,  and 
have  necessarily  the  savage  qualities  engendered  by  four  cen- 
turies of  desperate  fighting  for  independence.  Their  govern- 
ment is  patriarchal.  They  are  divided  into  40  tribes,  each 
ruled  by  elders  and  a  chief  called  Knja,  who  acts  as  magistrate 
during  peace,  and  commander  in  war.  The  assembled  Knjas 
form  the  Skuptchina,  or  Montenegrin  Parliament.  A  Prince- 
Bishop  or  Vladika  of  the  House  of  Petrovitch,  was  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  ruler  from  1697  till  1852,  when  Danilo  I. 
(who  introduced  important  internal  reforms)  proclaimed  himself 
Hospodar  or  secular  prince.  The  Hospodar  possessed  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  country  till  1868,  when  instead  thereof 
a  civil  list  was  given  him  of  2000  ducats  (;i^^35o),  augmented  by 
a  grant  from  Russia  of  8000  ducats  (;^I400),  and  from  France  of 
50,000  francs  (;^20OO).  The  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church 
(incorporated  with  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  since  1852),  and 
there  are  some  200  priests,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  read, 
who  follow  ordinary  secular  occupations,  and  are  liable  for 
military  service.  The  convents  are  those  of  Cettinje,  Ostrog, 
and  St.  Stefano.  The  language  is  a  pure  dialect  of  the  Illyrico- 
Servian  branch  of  the  Slavic. 

History. — On  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Servia 
by  Turkey  (1389),  M.,  then  known  as  Zeta,  continued  to  assert 
its  independence,  and  maintained  a  chronic  warfare  with  the  Porte 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  Among 
the  most  notable  campaigns  are  those  ot  i()23,  1712,  and  1768, 
in  which  latter  year  20,000  Turks  were  slain.  In  1820,  and  again 
in  1830,  Turkish  invasions  were  successfully  repelled.  Omar 
Pasha  entered  the  principality  in  1852,  but  withdrew  on  inter- 
vention by  the  great  powers.  Fresh  collisions  took  place  in 
1858.  The  Montenegrins  favoured  the  Herzegovinian  insur- 
rection of  1861,  but  on  Omar  Pasha's  appearance  before  the 
capital  concluded  peace,  and  for  the  first  time  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Complications  arose  in  1874  and 
1875.  On  July  2,  1876,  war  was  once  more  declared,  and  in 
the  campaign  of  that  year  Prince  Nikita  defeated  Mukhtar 
and  Dervish  Pashas,  who  suffered  severe  losses.  After  the 
armistice,  October  1876-March  1877,  Suleiman  Pasha  marched 
his  army  through  the  Duga  Pass  from  Nicksics  to  Podgoritza  at 
a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life,  and  would  probably  have  crushed  the, 
principality,  had  not  the  appearance  of  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria 
called  his  forces  to  the  Balkans.  Nicksics,  the  Turkish  strong- 
hold to  the  N.  of  the  .principality,  left  to  itself,  capitulated 
September  8,  1877,  to  the  Montenegrins,  whose  independence, 
won  by  their  own  indomitable  valour,  and  secured  by  the  triumph 
of  the  Russian  arms,  was  formally  affirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  July  1878.  See  Lady  Strangford's  Eastern  Shores  of  the 
Adriatic  (Lond.  1864) ;  J.  G.  Williamson's  Dalmatia  and  M. 
(1848) ;  Le  Servie  et  le  M,,  by  Reinach  (Par.  1876) ;  Le  M.  Con- 
temporain,  by  Foilley  and  Wlahovitj  (Par.  1876)  ;  Der  Krieg 
M.'s  im  Jahre  1876,  by  Gopcevic  (Vien.  1877)  ;  M.,  by  the 
Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
May  1877 ;  M.,  its  People  and  their  History,  by  the  Rev,  W. 
Denton  (1877) ;  and  Gossip,  Turkey  and  Russia,their  Races, 
Histories,  and  Wars  (T.  C.  Jack,  Edinb.  1878). 

Hontepulcia'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena, 
29  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Siena,  and  about  twice  as  far  S.S.E. 
of  Florence.  It  is  built  on  a  spur  of  the  extinct  volcano 
Monte  Amiata  (5644  ft.),  has  an  old  castle,  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  several  well-built  churches.  The  whole  hill  is  covered 
with  beautiful  vineyards,  which  yield  a  wine  that  ranks  among 
the  finest  in  Italy.  Pop.  of  town  (1874),  2813 ;  but  with  the 
suburbs,  13,160. 


Montereau-Faut-Yonne,  a  town  of  France,  department 
Seine-et-Marne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  Seine,  17 
miles  S.E.  of  Melun,  and  connected  with  Paris  by  a  railway. 
Pop.  (1872)  6714.  It  has  manufactories  of  earthenware  and 
leather,  and  has  considerable  commerce  in  cereals,  wines,  and 
cattle.  The  '  Bridge'  of  M.  is  historically  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  assassination  (1419)  of  John  '  the  Fearless,'  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  by  Tanneguy  Duchatel,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Or- 
leanist  party. 

Monterey',  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  province  Nuevo 
Leon,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  which  joins  the  Rio 
Grande  1 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  town,  and  the  same  distance 
W.N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Pop.  (1869)  13,500.  In  the  war  of  1846,  it  capitulated 
after  f  ur  days'  siege  to  the  American  forces  under  General 
Taylor. 

Mon'te  Ro'sa,  an  Alpine  group  of  nine  lofty  peaks,  on  the 
boundary  between  Piedmont  and  the  Swiss  Canton  Valais.  They 
are  situated  between  the  Pennine  and  Leprntine  Alps,  and  are 
chiefly  composed  of  felstone.  The  highest  peak,  Diifourspitze,  is 
15,217  feet  high;  the  others  are  Nordende  (15,132),  Zumstein- 
spitze  (15,004),  Signalkuppe  (14,964),  Parrotspitze  (14,577), 
Ludwigshohe  (14,219),  Schwarzhorn  (14,098),  Balmenhorn 
(14,187),  Vincent-pyramide  (13,816),  and  Jagerhorn  (13,042). 
The  system  is  very  rich  in  glaciers,  the  Lys-glacier  and  Cornet- 
glacier  being  the  finest.  Minerals  are  very  abundant,  but  have 
not  yet  been  worked  to  advantage. 

Mon'te  San  Giulia'no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trap- 
ani,  6  miles  E.N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Trapani,  stands  on  an  isolated 
mountain  (anc.  Eryx)  2464  feet  high.  It  has  an  ivy-clad  castle 
of  Saracen  origin,  and  a  cathedral  somewhat  '  restored'  in  1865. 
Pop.  (1874)  3056,  rapidly  falling  off  n  account  of  migrations 
to  the  pla.in.  On  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Venus. 

Mon'te  Sant'  An'gelo,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  pro- 
vince of  Foggia,  a  few  miles  from  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Manfred'^nia,  and  28  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Foggia.  Pop. 
(1874)  13,948.  It  has  a  picturesque  castle  and  a  famous  old 
sanctuary  of  St.  Michele.  The  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  is  very 
luxuriant. 

Mon'te  Sar'chio,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Benevento,  7  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Benevento.  Pop.  (1874) 
4880.  Its  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  D'Avalos  family, 
has  been  recently  used  as  a  state  prison. 

Mon'tespan,  Fran9oise,   Athenais,  Marquise  de, 

daughter  of  Rochechouart  Due  de  Mortmart,  was  born  in  1641, 
and  in  her  youth  bore  the  name  of  Mile,  de  Tounay-Charente. 
In  1661  she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  M.,  who  brought 
her  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  her  beauty  and  vivacity 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  monarch.  She  superseded  the 
soft  La  Valliere  in  the  royal  regards,  and  after  1667  received 
his  exclusive  devotion.  The  Marquis  de  M.  did  not  accept  the 
situation  with  the  grace  of  a  courtier,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
successively  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  banished  to  Cayenne,  and 
finally  divorced.  But  M.  was  doomed  to  be  superseded  in 
turn.  She  required  a  governess  for  the  children  whom  she  had 
borne  to  the  king,  and  the  lady  whose  services  she  obtained 
(Madame  Maintenon),  robbed  her  of  his  affections.  In  1686 
Louis  finally  broke  off  his  relations  with  M.,  who  in  1 69 1  was 
ordered  to  leave  Paris.  She  entered  the  order  of  the  Daughters 
of  St.  James,  and  died  27th  May  1707.  By  her  intercourse  with 
Louis  she  had  three  sons,  the  Due  de  Maine,  the  Comte  de 
Vexin,  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  and  three  daughters,  Mile, 
de  Nantes,  married  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon ;  Mile,  de  Tours 
(died  1681),  and  Mile,  de  Blois,  married  to  the  Due  d'Orleans; 
besides  other  children  who  died  young.  M.  was  ambitious  and 
haughty,  and  enjoyed  the  splendour  of  her  shame.  See  Memoires 
de  Madaine  la  Marquise  de  M.  (2  vols.  Par.  1829). 

Mon'tesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  la 
Br^de  et  de,  a  famous  political  philosopher,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  best  families  of  Guyenne,  and  was  bom  i8th  January 
1689,  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Brede,  near  Bordeaux.    From  hia 
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youth  he  was  devoted  to  classical  study,  and  in  his  twentieth 
year  composed  a  treatise,  never  published,  arguing  in  behalf  of 
the  salvation  of  pagans.  On  the  24th  February  1714  he  was 
appointed  Councillor  to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but  his 
tastes  lay  more  in  the  direction  of  the  philosophy  than  in  the 
details  of  jurisprudence.  In  1721  he  published  the  Lettres 
Persanes,  a  work  in  which  he  subjects  to  criticism,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  foreigner,  the  complete  circle  of  the  national 
life.  Its  lively  colouring  and  incisive  observation  gained  him 
admission  to  the  French  Academy  (1728),  though  there  is  a 
story  current  that,  to  turn  aside  the  opposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
he  published  an  edition  with  the  objectionable  passages  cut  out. 
M.  resigned  his  post  at  Bordeaux  in  1726,  travelled  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  England,  where  he  made  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  devoted  him- 
self for  some  years  to  the  study  of  Roman  history,  and  pub- 
lished in  1734  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de 
la  Decadence  des  Romains.  In  1 748  appeared  his  masterpiece, 
U Esprit  des  Lois,  in  which  politics  were  approached  from  a 
scientific  aspect,  and  the  character  of  the  various  forms  of 
government  analysed  with  precision  and  without  partiality. 
The  book  was  one  of  the  forces  which  distinctly  helped  to 
produce  the  French  Revolution.  M.  Demogeot  says :  '  M.  is 
in  turn  the  Voltaire  and  the  Rousseau  of  the  Revolution,  but  a 
Voltaire  timid,  circumspect,  veiling  his  opinions  in  allusions 
and  subtle  censures  that  could  not  be  impugned ;  .  .  .  a  Rous- 
seau turned  jurisconsult  and  historian,  without  passion,  without 
a  dream  of  the  ideal,  noting  the  facts  and  realities  of  the  Past, 
satisfied  with  finding  the  "  reason"  of  everything,  and  preferring 
to  "explain"  existing  institutions  rather  than  to  change  them.' 
M.  died  at  Paris,  February  10,  1755.  Innumerable  editions  of 
his  principal  works  have  appeared,  and  his  CEuvres  Complies 
have  been  very  frequently  published  with  the  notes  and  com- 
ments of  Helvetius,  Voltaire,  Mably,  Cravier,  La  Harpe,  &c. 
We  may  cite  in  particular  the  editions  of  1799  (8  vols.),  of  1816 
(6  vols.),  of  1819  (8  vols.),  of  1826  (8  vols.),  and  of  1862  (2  vols.). 
See  Louis  Vian's  Histoire  de  M.,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres  (Par. 
1878),  which  is  full  of  fresh  and  valuable  matter,  and  must 
supersede  all  previous  biographies. 

Montever'de,  Claudio,  an  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Cremona  in  1568,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1649.  He  pro- 
duced many  pieces  of  sacred  music,  several  operas,  in- 
cluding Oifeo  and  A^-iana,  and  five  books  of  motets  and 
madrigals. 

Monte  Vid'eo,  San  Felipe.de,  the  capital  of  the  S.  Ame- 
rican Republic  of  Uruguay,  lies  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (here  65  miles  wide),  132  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  running  down 
from  a  steep  hill  to  the  sea,  which  surrounds  M.  V.  on  three 
sides.  The  finest  building  is  the  cathedral,  in  the  Italian 
style,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  There 
are  three  other  Catholic  churches,  San  Francisco,  La  Caridad, 
and  Los  Ejercicios,  a  Protestant  church  (built  1846),  and  a 
Methodist  chapel,  an  opera-house,  several  theatres,  and  a  large 
hospital,  the  best  in  S.  America.  The  harbour  is  fortified,  and 
is  commodious,  but  is  neither  deep  nor  well-protected  from  the 
W.  and  S.W.  winds.  There  is  a  dry  dock  admitting  vessels  275 
feet  long,  and  two  others  are  in  progress,  one  of  which  will  take 
in  ships  of  420  feet.  In  1875  there  entered  the  port  of  M.  V. 
1658  vessels,  of  953,605  tons  (British  330,  of  419,435  tons) ; 
cleared  1720,  of  987,935  tons  (British  346,  of  430,474  tons). 
The  chief  exports  are  skins,  wool,  tallow,  dried  fish,  oil,  and 
extract  of  meat  (36,000  cases  in  1875) ;  and  imports  wine, 
spirits,  flour,  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware.  In  1875  the 
custom-house  receipts  amounted  to  $4,359,398.  M.  V.  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  San  Jose,  Florida,  and  Duragno,  and 
a  line  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  was  begun  in  1874.  Pop.  (1872) 
105,295. 

Mon'tez,  liOla,  was  born  about  1820.  Her  birthplace  is  vari- 
ously given  as  Seville,  Limerick,  and  Montrose  in  Scotland. 
After  an  adventurous  life  in  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  she 
came  to  Miinich  in  1846,  won  the  favour  of  King  Ludwig  I.  of 
Bavaria,  who  made  her  Countess  of  Landsfeld.  She  moulded 
in  some  degree  the  policy  of  the  Bavarian  Court,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  Ultramontanes.  In  consequence  of  public  dis- 
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turbances  caused  by  her  own  rashness  and  pride,  she  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  in  February  1848,  returned  to  England, 
thence  went  to  North  America  in  1852,  where  she  excited  a  great 
furore  as  an  actress,  and  latterly  became  a  lecturer  on  social  and 
moral  questions.  She  published  an  Autobiography,  and  died  at 
New  York,  30th  June  1861. 

Montezu'ma  I.,  the  greatest  of  Mexican  monarchs,  suc- 
ceeded Itzcoatl  in  1436,  and  immediately  began  the  subjugation 
of  hostile  neighbours,  annihilating  the  Chalcese,  defeating  and 
killing  the  King  of  Tlatelolco,  adding  to  his  dominions  the 
province  of  Cuihixcas — a  tract  of  country  150  miles  broad — next 
conquering  another  province  called  Tzompahuacan,  subduing 
the  powerful  Mixtacas,  and  finally  annexing  the  province  of 
Cotasta  in  1457.  He  died  during  a  most  disastrous  famine. — 
M.  II.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  reigned  when  Mexico  was 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1519.  At  first,  forbidding  Cortes 
to  move  inland,  he  only  excited  the  cupidity  of  his  foes  by  the 
rich  presents  he  sent  them  ;  and  Cortes,  making  friends  of 
several  disaffected  tribes,  proceeded  with  their  assistance  to  the 
capital.  A  plot  formed  by  M.  for  their  destruction  at  Cholula 
was  discovered  by  the  invaders,  who,  marching  on  the  city, 
slew  6000  Cholulans,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard. 
Cortes  on  capturing  Mexico  kept  M.  a  hostage,  but  released 
him  on  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  Spain.  He  would 
never  embrace  the  Christian  religion  however.  Attempting 
afterwards  to  pacify  some  native  insurgents,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  infuriated  mob  as  a  traitor,  and  died  from  wounds  caused 
by  stones  thrown  at  him,  June  30th,  1520.  See  Robertson's 
History  oj  America,  and  W.  A.  Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico, 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de,  a  French  antiquary,  bom 
January  13,  1655,  at  the  chateau  of  Soulage  in  Languedoc, 
served  under  Turenne,  but  in  1676  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Maur,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  theology,  history,  literature,  and  the  dead  and 
living  languages.  He  received  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
collection  of  medals  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres  (1694),  made  an 
antiquarian  tour  in  Italy  (1698-1701),  was  admitted  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (17 19),  and  died  at  Paris,  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  December  21,  1741.  In  folio 
alone,  M.  published  forty-four  different  works,  among  them 
Diarium  Italicum  (Par.  1702  ;  Eng.  trans.  1 725),  L'Antiquiti 
appliquh  et  representee  en  Figures  (i^  vols.  Par.  1719-24),  and 
editions  of  Athanasius  (1693),  the  Greek  Fathers  (1706),  Chry- 
sostom  ( 1 7 1 8),  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum  Manuscriptarutn  Nma 
(2  vols.  1739),  &c. 

Montferrat.    See  Monferrato. 

Montfort,  a  French  family  who  derived  their  origin  from 
Baldwin,  Comte  de  Flanders,  and  Judith,  daughter  of  Karl  the 
Bald.  M.  was  a  small  town  between  Paris  and  Chartres,  and 
Araalric  II.,  its  seigneur,  is  the  first  name  which  emerges  in 
the  chronicles  (nth  c).  Simon  I.,  his  son,  was  thrice  married, 
had  four  sons,  each  of  whom  succeeded  him  in  turn — Amalric 
IV. ,  the  last  of  these,  being  long  engaged  with  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land in  a  quarrel  concerning  his  heritage  d'Evreux.  Simon 
HI.,  his  grandson,  married  Amicie,  daughter  of  Robert  de 
Beaumont,  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  his  second  son,  Simon  J.V., 
distinguished  himself  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Albigensian  heretics, 
went  on  the  5th  crusade  (1202),  held  the  titles  Comte  de  M., 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Comte  de  Toulouse,  in  making  good  his 
claims  to  which  he  perished.  His  fourth  son,  Simon  de  M.  was 
born  in  France  about  1206  ;  in  1226,  two  intermediate  brothers 
being  dead,  he  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Bourges  to  claim  the 
countship  of  Toulouse.  Failing  in  that,  M.  crossed  to  England, 
where,  after  a  few  years,  he  got  the  consent  of  his  brothers  and 
Henry  III.  to  enter  upon  the  earldom  of  Leicester  (1239).  He 
had  previously  made  a  clandestine  marriage  with  Eleanor,  sister 
of  the  king.  This  marriage  so  irritated  the  nobles  and  Henry 
that  M.  had  to  leave  England  in  order  to  get  it  legally  recog- 
nised. In  1244  his  name  appears  as  one  of  a  committee  of 
barons  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in  respect  of  his  exactions, 
and  in  1249  he  was  sent  to  Gascony  with  the  title  of  Seneschal, 
where  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  On  his  return,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  English  baronage  in  resisting  royal  encroachments, 
and  in  1258  was  one  of  the  twelve  chosen  to  put  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  into  execution  ;  and  to  him  were  more  especially  due 
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the  ordinances  known  as  the  Provisions  of  Westminster,  by  which 
the  grievances  of  the  barons  were  overtaken.  For  a  year  the  pro- 
visional government  thus  established  worked  well  enough,  but  in 
1 26 1  Henry  repudiated  the  oaths  he  had  taken,  and,  under  M.'s 
supervision,  preparations  were  made  for  war.  In  1263,  M.  com- 
pelled him  thrice  to  confirm  the  Provisions,  and  in  the  same  year, 
when  the  whole  question  of  dispute  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  M.  was  the  only  Earl  who  appeared 
against  the  King.  Next  year,  the  award  being  in  favour  of  the 
Crown,  M.  took  up  arms,  and  though  success  was  at  first  on  the 
side  of  the  King,  he  captured  Warwick,  besieged  Rochester,  and 
collected  his  forces  at  Lewes,  where  he  offered  to  buy  off  the 
King  if  he  would  confirm  the  Provisions.  A  battle  was  fought, 
Henry  and  his  son  fell  into  Simon's  hands,  and  he  ruled  the  coun- 
try for  a  year  in  their  name.  A  new  constitution  was  devised, 
under  which  the  King  was  compelled  to  act  under  the  advice  of 
nine  counsellors,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Of  these,  M.  was  one,  and  (December  1264)  he 
called  the  Parliament  known  by  his  name,  to  which,  for  the 
first  time,  borough  representatives  were  invited.  But  a  feud 
arose  between  the  family  of  M.  and  Gloucester,  which  developed 
into  a  war  and  culminated  at  Evesham,  where  he  fell,  August 
4th,  1265.  '  He  stands  out,'  writes  Professor  Stubbs,  'best  and 
most  grandly  in  comparison  with  the  meanness  with  which  he 
was  surrounded — the  paltry  faithless  King,  the  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous baronage.  He  is  relatively  great ;  but  he  is  not  per- 
fect. He  is  scarcely  a  patriot — a  foreigner  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so.  He  is  somewhat  more  distinctly  a  hero,  but  he 
never  quite  rids  himself  of  the  character  of  the  adventurer.'  (See 
Stubbs  Constitulional  History  of  England  and  TIu  Early  Plan- 
tagmets  (Lond.  1873)  ;  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest (1867-76) ;  Creighton's  Life  of  Simon  de  M.,  Edrl  of  Lei- 
cester (Lond.  1876);  Prothero's  Life  of  Simon  de  M.,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  with  special  Reference  to  the  Parliamentary  History  of 
his  Time  (Lond!  1877). 

Montgolf'ier,  Jacques  Etienne,  was  born  (7th  January 
1745)  Vidalon-les-Annonais,  near  Lyon  in  France,  where, 
with  his  brother,  Joseph  Micliel  M.  (bom  1740),  he  carried  on 
a  paper  manufactory.  They  devoted  much  attention  to  physical 
science,  and  invented  (1783)  the  air-balloon,  called  after  them 
'  Mongolfiere,'  for  which  they  were  both  admitted  to  the  Aca- 
demy. Etienne  died  at  Servieres,  2d  August  1 799.  His  brother 
invented  the  belier  hydraulique  and  the  calorimeter,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1807,  and  died  26th  June  1810. 

lyContgom'erie,  the  name  of  the  Eglinton  family,  is  derived 
from  Roger  de  M.,  kinsman  of  WUliam  of  Normandy,  the  first 
body  of  whose  army  he  commanded  at  Hastings.  Roger 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury.  His  grandson  Robert 
came  to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  obtained  the 
manor  of  Eglisham  (Eaglesham)  in  Renfrew,  which  was  for  two 
centuries  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scottish  Montgomeries,  and  still 
remains  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  He  is  a  witness  to  the 
foundation-charter  of  the  monastery  of  Paisley  in  1 160,  and  died 
about  1175.  A  lineal  descendant  of  his.  Sir  John  M.,  seventh 
Baron  of  Eaglesham,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Eglintoun  of  Eglintoun,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Justiciar 
of  Lothians,  and  niece  of  Robert  II.,  and  obtained  with  her  the 
baronies  of  Eglinton  and  Ardrossan.  The  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase 
records  the  death  of  one  of  Sir  John's  sons.  Sir  Hugh  ;  and  his 
brother.  Sir  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates,  was  one  of  the 
hostages  sent  to  England  to  ransom  James  I. — Alexander,  his 
son,  became  Lord  M.  in  1449 ;  and  his  great-grandson  Hugh 
was  created  Earl  of  Eglinton  in  1508.  The  title  passed  to 
another  branch  of  the  family  in  Alexander  Seton,  sixth  Earl 
(1612),  surnamed  Greysteel,  who  fought  against  his  own  son  and 
heir  in  the  Parliament  army  at  Marston  Moor.  He  subsequently 
espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  II. — Archibald,  eleventh  Earl, 
having  no  male  issue,  the  title  passed  to  Hugh  M.,  who  became 
a  peer  as  Baron  Ardrossan  in  1806.— His  son,  Archibald 
William,  K.T.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  born  in  1812,  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Winton  in  Scotland,  1840,  and  was  granted  the 
same  title  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1859.  It  was  he  who  held  the 
celebrated  tournament  at  Eglinton  Castle  in  1839.  He  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  Derby  Ministries  of  1 852  and  1 858, 
and  was  personally  the  most  popular  representative  the  British 
Crown  ever  had  in  that  troubled  land.  In  his  own  land  of  Ayr- 
shire his  dignified  yet  vrinning  and  benignant  manners  secured  him 


an  unbounded  popularity.  He  greatly  loved  Bums,  and  learned 
from  his  verse  the  way  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 
When  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Burns  Monument  at  Ayr  was 
laid  in  1844  with  something  like  national  honours,  his  was  the 
noblest  tribute  of  eloquence  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  '  Ayr- 
shire Bard.'  He  died  4th  October  1861. — His  son,  Archibald 
William,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  Lord  M.,  Lord  Seton 
and  Tranent  in  the  Scotch  peerage.  Earl  of  Winton  and  Baron 
Ardrossan  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  bom  3d  December 
1841,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  6th 
December  1862,  by  whom  he  has  several  daughters.  He  has 
not  yet  taken  any  part  in  public  affairs,  but  in  1876  he  some- 
what startled  his  countrymen  by  expressing  his  inability  to  admire 
the  poet  whom  his  father  loved  and  honoured.  See  Eraser's 
Memorials  of  the  Montgomeries  (2  vols.  1859). 

Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Montgomeryshire,  in  North 
Wales,  on  the  Severn,  26  miles  S.  W.  of  Shrewsbury  by  rail.  Its 
castle,  of  which  the  tower  and  parts  of  the  wall  still  remain,  was 
built  in  1093  by  Roger  of  M.,  whose  name  the  town  still  pre- 
serves. M.  has  a  trade  in  country  produce,  and  is  one  of  the 
M.  district  of  boroughs,  which  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment.   Pop.  (1870)  1285. 

Montgomery,  capital  of  Alabama,  U.S.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alabama  River,  150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pensacola  by  rail.  A 
great  cotton-mart,  and  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  till  i860, 
it  has  a  fine  State-house,  standing  on  high  ground  overlooking 
M.  city,  also  12  churches,  4  daily  newspapers,  a  large  flour- 
mill,  several  machine-shops  and  foundries,  &c.  Within  60 
miles  of  M.  are  extensive  coal  and  iron  deposits.  Pop.  (1870) 
10,588. 

Montgomery,  a  district  in  the  Punjaub,  British  India,  lying 
between  Lahore  and  Mooltan,  in  the  doab  of  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Creanaub.  Area,  5573  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1868)  359,437.  No 
rain  falls,  but  the  country  is  irrigated  by  an  indigenous  system 
of  canals  and  Persian  wheels.  The  staple  crop  is  wheat,  and 
dates,  oranges,  and  pomegranates  abound.  The  towns  are 
Kamaliah  and  Pakpattan.  The  name  is  derived  from  Sir  Henry 
M.,  a  distinguished  administrator  of  the  Punjaub  under  the 
Lawrences,  and  like  them  of  Irish  origin. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  poet  of  James  VI. 's 
time,  born  at  Hazelhead  Castle,  Ayrshire,  seems  to  have  been 
an  officer  in  the  guard  of  the  Regent  Morton.  What  services 
he  rendered  the  king  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  from  1582  he 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  five  hundred  marks  per  annum.  In  1586 
he  got  royal  licence  to  travel  for  five  years  on  the  Continent ; 
and  it  is  certain  he  was  confined  for  a  time  in  some  foreign 
prison.  The  dates  of  his  compositions  are  unknown.  Three 
short  poems  are  quoted  in  Bannatyne's  MS.  (1568).  His  most 
famous  poem,  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae,  a  long  love  allegory — 
virtue  represented  by  the  cherry,  vice  by  the  sloe — was  first 
printed  by  Waldegrave  in  1597.  For  the  whole  of  his  com- 
positions see  the  edition  prepared  by  Laing,  with  memoirs  by 
Irving  (ed.  1821).  It  is  probable  that  M.  survived  at  least  till 
1605,  when  his  Mindes  Melodie  was  printed  by  Charteris. 

Montgomery,  James,  an  English  poet  of  Scottish  origin, 
was  born  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  November  4,  1771.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  John  M.,  a  Moravian  missionary,  went  in  1783  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  slaves  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  died  at  Barbadoes  in 
1 791.  Young  M.  was  meanwhile  being  educated  at  the  Moravian 
Seminary  of  Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  He  began  the  world  as  a  gro- 
cer's shop-boy.  After  much  wandering,  he  started  a  newspaper 
in  Slieffield  (1794),  but  as  editor  of  the  Iris  was  twice  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  what  were  regarded  as  oftences  against  Govern- 
ment. Those  were  the  dark  days  of  a  triumphant  and  cruel 
Toryism.  While  incarcerated  in  York  Castle  he  wrote  Prison 
Amusements,  by  Paul  Positive  {\']<)']).  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
persecution  which  encircled  him  with  a  gentle  halo  of  martyrdom 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  subsequent  writings.  They 
were  received  with  a  cordiality  to  which  their  intrinsic  merits  did 
not  entitle  them.  Some  of  his  hymns  and  shorter  pieces,  how- 
ever, exhibit  the  qualities  of  true  poetry,  and  are  embued  with  a 
purity  of  Christian  sentiment  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  M. 
died  at  Sheffield,  30th  April  1854.  His  chief  works  are  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  (1806  ;  9th  ed.  1822),  The  West  Indies 
(1809),  The  World  before  the  Flood  (1813),  Greenland  (18 1 9), 
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The  Christian  Psalmodist,  or  Hymns  Selected  and  Original  (1825), 
Prose  by  a  /V^^  (1824),  The  Pelican  Island  His  complete 

works  appeared  in  1855.  See  his  Memoirs  by  Holland  and 
Everett  (6  vols.  1854-56),  and  Life  and  Times,  by  Ellis  (1864). 

Montgom'eryshire,  a  county  of  Wales,  England,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Denbigh,  S.  by  Radnor,  W.  by  Merioneth  and  Cardigan, 
and  E.  by  Shropshire.  Area,  485,351  acres  ;  pop.  (1870)  67,633. 
It  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  of  Silurian  formation,  and 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  except  a  small  part  in  the 
extreme  W.,  which  is  drained  by  the  Dovey.  The  chief  heights 
are  Cader  Berwyn,  on  the  N.  boundary,  2563  feet  high,  and 
Rhydo  Hywell,  in  the  Kerry  Hills  in  the  S.,  1895  feet.  Plin- 
limmon  is  partly  in  M.,  but  its  summit,  2463  feet,  is  just  within 
Cardiganshire.  Affluents  of  the  Severn  that  water  M.  are 
Vyrnwy,  Tanat,  and  Rhin  ;  the  Wye  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  county. 
The  valleys  are  fertile  and  woody,  but  a  great  part  of  the  sur- 
face consists  of  moorland  sheepwalks.  The  sheep  are  celebrated, 
as  are  also  the  '  Merlins,'  a  pure  breed  of  Welsh  ponies.  In 
1876  there  were  53,268  acres  under  corn  crops,  12,314  under 
green  crops,  30,456  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation, 
and  148,890  in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  mountains  and 
heath.  M.  had  (1876)  13,885  horses,  64,474  cattle,  353,604 
sheep,  and  22, 164  pigs.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  turnips.  Slate  is  the  principal  mineral  product,  but 
lead  and  silver  are  also  mined.  In  1873  the  yield  of  lead  ore  was 
7977  tons,  and  of  silver  54,957  oz.  Flannel  is  the  staple  manufac- 
ture. M.  is  the  capital,  and  other  towns  are  Welshpool,  Newtown, 
and  Llanidloes.    The  county  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Month  (from  a  Sansk.  root,  ma,  '  to  measure ')  is  strictly  the 
period  of  the  moon's  revolution  round  the  earth.  The  ordinary 
lunar  M.,  or  lunation,  or  synodical  M.,  is  the  time  in  which  the 
moon  goes  through  all  her  phases,  as  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon.  Its  mean  value  is  29^530589  days.  It  is  longer  than  the 
sidereal  M.,  or  time  the  moon  takes  to  pass  through  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  since  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  circumsolar 
motion  the  moon  has  always  to  advance  through  several  degrees 
before  coming  to  its  former  position  relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun. 
The  mean  value  of  the  sidereal  M.  is  27'32i66i  days,  and  is  the 
true  period  of  revolution.    For  Calendar  M.,  see  Calendar. 

Montholon,  Charles  Tristran,  Marquis  de,  bom  at 

Paris  in  1782,  became  a  midshipman  when  ten,  at  eighteen  entered 
the  army,  and,  rising  rapidly,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Poland.  After  Wag- 
ram  Napoleon  made  him  Comte,  and  attached  him  to  his  person. 
During  the  first  restoration  M.,  when  all  his  relatives  and 
friends  paid  court  to  the  Bourbons,  remained  faithful  to  his 
master,  whom  he  again  joined  as  aide-de-camp,  acting  in  that 
capacity  at  Waterloo.  He  attended  Napoleon  to  the  end  at  St. 
Helena,  performing  the  duties  of  private  secretary,  and  preparing, 
along  with  General  Gourgaud,  Memoires  pour  servir  d  U Hisloirt 
de  France  sous  Napoleon,  Merits  d  Sainte  Hilhie  sous  sa  Dictee 
(1823).  Lending  countenance  to  the  schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  1840,  he  was  condemned  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  but 
afterwards  pardoned.  In  England  he  published  Rkits  de  la 
Captiviti  de  Napoleon  h  Sainte  Htiine  (1847).  He  also  wrote 
De  FArmee  Frangaise  (1834),  and  Fragments  Religieux  inAiits 
de  Napoleon,  recueillis  d  Sainte  Heline  (184 1).  He  died  on  21st 
August  1853. 

Mon'ti,  Vincen'zo,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  Classicist  school, 
was  born  at  Fusignano,  near  Ravenna,  February  19,  1 754,  and 
studied  at  Faenza  and  Ferrara.  Coming  to  Rome  in  1778,  he 
became  secretary  to  Luigi  Braschi,  nephew  of  Pio  VI.,  and  in 
rivalry  with  Alfieri  produced  the  tragedies  of  Aristodevto  (1787) 
and  Manfredi  (1788).  His  next  and  greatest  work,  Basvilliatia 
(1793),  applauds  the  murder  of  Hugo  de  Basville,  the  agent  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  denounces  in  Dantesque  language  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Yet  on  the  French  occupation  of  Italy  M. 
became  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  taking  refuge 
in  Paris  from  the  invasion  of  Suwarrovv,  there  composed  his 
Cantica  on  the  death  of  Mascheroni  (1800),  in  which  Louis 
XVI.,  the  'innocent  lamb'  of  the  preceding  epic,  figures  as  'a 
pitiless  tyrant.'  He  returned  to  Italy  shortly  after  Marengo, 
and  became  Professor  of  Eloquence  at  Pavia,  and  in  1805  historio- 
grapher to  the  newly-founded  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon's 
fall  M.  signalised  by  an  ode  in  honour  of  the  return  of  Astrcea, 
of  Justice,  that  is,  in  the  person  of  Franz  I.    He  died  at  Milan, 
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October  13,  1827.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared 
under  the  title  Prosa  e  Poesie  (5  vols.  Flor.  1847).  See  Bozzoli, 
Ragionamento  delta  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  M.  (Fer.  1837). 

Montill'a,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  23  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  on  the  line  of  railway  connecting 
that  city  with  Malaga.  It  has  linen  and  earthenware  manufac- 
tures, and  the  neighbouring  country  known  as  Campina  yields 
grain,  oil,  and  superior  wine.    Pop.  12,100. 

Montjoie  St.  Denis  (from  La  Montjoie  de  St.  Denis,  an 
eminence  near  Paris,  where  St.  Denis  suffered  martyrdom),  the 
war-cry  of  the  French  during  the  middle  ages.  Montjoie  thence 
became  the  title  of  the  King-of-arms  in  France,  and  was  also 
the  name  of  an  order  of  chivalry  instituted  in  the  12th  c.  by 
Pope  Alexander  HI.  to  combat  the  Saracens. 

Montlu'gon,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cher,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Moulins  by  rail.  It 
has  a  Romano-Byzantine  church  (St.  Pierre),  another  (Notre 
Dame)  dating  from  the  14th  c,  manufactures  of  iron-wares,  fine 
mirrors,  leather,  chemicals,  &c.  The  famous  mineral  baths  of 
Neris  are  lo  miles  S.E.  of  M.    Pop.  (1872)  21,247. 

Montmorency  first  appears  in  French  history  in  958  as  the 
name  of  a  chateau,  whose  proprietor,  Burchard,  founded  the 
family.  In  1 100  we  find  the  lord  of  M.  disputing  with  Louis 
VI.  for  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  and  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Brenneville.  Matthieu  de  M  accompanied 
Philippe- Auguste  on  his  crusade  of  1190.  In  1492  was  bom 
Anne,  who  became  the  first  Due  de  M.,  a  marshal  and  a  con- 
stable of  France.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  '  high  Catholic 
party,'  and  acted  as  their  '  secular  arm.'  Over  Frangois  I.  he 
had  for  a  time  great  influence,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  him 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  formed  one  of  the  '  black  court '  of 
Henri  II.,  and  during  the  Italian  war  took  Metz  by  guile. 
Though  he  led  an  army  against  Karl  V.,  the  sluggishness  with 
which  he  carried  on  war  in  Picardy,  and  his  skilless  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  lost  him  his  influence,  which  declined 
still  more  on  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  consequent  rise  of 
the  Guises.  His  detestation  of  the  Huguenots,  and  his  financial 
interests  drew  him  to  the  side  of  that  family,  and  in  1561  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Triumvirate.  Against  the  Huguenots 
he  operated  with  success  in  the  wars  of  1562-67,  but  died  of  a 
wound  received  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  November  12,  1567. 
He  has"been  described  as  'a  brutal  devotee,  the  typical  fanatic 
of  ignorance  and  reaction.' — The  traditions  of  the  house  were 
maintained  by  his  sons  Franpois  (bom  1530,  died  1579)  and 
Henri  (born  1534,  died  1 614),  each  of  whom  was  in  turn  Due 
de  M. — Henry  II.,  son  of  the  latter,  and  fourth  Due  de  M., 
born  at  Chantilly,  31st  April  1575,  became  an  admiral  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  routed  the  Huguenots  in  Languedoc,  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  Pied- 
mont, 1630,  and  rose  to  be  a  marechal.  His  brilliant  career 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  block,  30th  October  1632, 
on  account  of  his  treasonable  alliance  with  Gaston,  Due 
d'Orleans.  The  last  scion  of  the  house  who  attained  politi- 
cal eminence  was  Matthieu,  Due  de  M.  (bom  loth  July 
1776),  who,  escaping  destruction  at  the  Revolution,  lived  to 
become  Foreign  Minister  under  Louis  XVI II.  He  died  at 
Paris,  24th  March  1826.  See  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Franfais 
(vols,  iii.,  v.,  vi.,  xv.-xxii.) ;  and  Kitchin's  History  of  France 
(vol.  ii.  1877). 

Monto'ro,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  25  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Cordova  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  raU.  It 
lies  on  a  steep  ridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  lofty  four-arched  bridge.  Olive  oil  is  largely 
manufactured,  and  woollen  and  earthenware  industries  exist. 
Pop.  10,500. 

Montpe'lier,  the  capital  of  Vermont,  United  States,  on  the 
Onion  River,  205  miles  N.N.W.  of  Boston  by  rail.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College,  two  banks, 
and  five  weekly  newspapers.  The  State  Capitol  at  M.  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  U.S.  There  is  a  considerable  general  trade. 
Pop.  (1870)  3023. 

Montpell'ier,  a  town  in  S.  France,  department  of  Herault, 
on  the  river  Lez,  9  miles  from  the  Golfe  du  Lion  by  the  Grave 
Canal,  and  30^  miles  S.W.  of  Nismesbv  rail.    It  is  a  picturesque 
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town,  built  on  a  high  hill  standing  in  a  plain  covered  with  fruit- 
gardens  and  country-houses,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
towards  the  sea,  Mont  Ventoux,  and  tlie  Pyrenees.  M.  has  a 
large  esplanade  shaded  with  trees,  a  triumphal  arch,  called  the 
Porte  de  Peyrou  (1691-92),  leading  to  the  Corinthian  colonnades 
of  the  Place  de  Peyrou,  from  which  extends  for  I J  miles  an 
aqueduct,  built  1753-66 ;  a  fine  hospital,  a  bourse,  palais  de  jus- 
tice, and  cathedral  of  St.  Peter;  a  university  (1196),  with  a 
famous  school  of  medicine  founded  in  the  12th  c.  by  Arabian 
physicians,  and  a  library  of  50,000  vols,  and  600  MSS. ;  a 
botanical  garden  (the  oldest  in  France) ;  an  observatory,  and  a 
town  library  of  30,000  vols.  There  are  also  twenty-one  churches 
(one  Reformed),  the  Fabre  picture  gallery,  and  numerous  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions.  M.  has  large  and  various 
industries.  It  manufactures  corks,  candles,  soap  (especially  in 
the  neighbouring  Villodeve,  to  ;^400,ooo  yearly),  silks,  woollens, 
liqueurs,  chemicals,  and  has  a  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  liqueurs, 
silk-stuffs,  and  articles  of  luxury.    Pop.  (1872)  57,727. 

Montreal,  a  city  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  200  miles  N.E.  of  Lake  Ontario,  180  S.W.  of 
Quebec,  and  335  N.  of  New  York.  It  stands  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  30  miles  long  by  10  broad,  formed  by 
'the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
is  here  spanned  by  the  tubular  Victoria  Bridge  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  (1854-59),  with  24  piers  60  feet  high, 
and  a  total  length  of  9184  feet.  Behind  the  city  rises  the 
wooded  Mont  Royal  (750  feet),  so  named  by  Cartier,  and 
whence  comes  the  modern  name  of  M.  Of  64  churches  the 
finest  are  the  Catholic  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame  (1824-29), 
with  six  towers,  two  of  them  rising  to  213  feet ;  and  the 
Anglican  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  with  its  spire  224  feet  high. 
Besides  the  M'GiU  University  (founded  1811)  and  University  of 
Bishop's  College  (1853),  the  Catholic  Montreal  College  (1773), 
and  St.  Mary's  College  (1852),  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
^;cole  de  Medicine,  there  are  32  educational  institutions.  M. 
has  8  daily,  9  weekly,  and  13  other  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  harbour,  90  miles  above  the  influence  of  the  tide,  and  gener- 
ally frozen  over  from  December  to  April,  extends  for  3  miles,  and 
can  now  admit  ships  of  1800  tons  burden.  It  is  hned  for  one 
mile  with  limestone  wharfs.  In  1873  there  entered  422  vessels, 
of  307,453  tons  ;  and  cleared  527,  of  354,91 1  tons.  The  value  of 
imports  in  the  same  year  was  $44,320,646;  and  of  exports  (grain, 
timber,  furs,  fish,  &c.),  $19,679,118  ;  while  the  customs  revenue 
for  1870  amounted  to  $4,128,052.  By  the  Grand  Trunk,  Meg- 
antic,  Intercolonial,  and  other  railways,  M.  is  connected  with 
every  part  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  and  the  Allan 
mail  steamers  ply  weekly  between  Liverpool  and  M.  in  summer, 
and  Liverpool  and  Portland  during  the  winter  months.  M.  is  at 
once  the  commercial  capital  and  the  metropolitan  see  of  the 
Dominion,  and  till  the  reduction  of  the  troops  in  1871  was  the 
military  headquarters  of  British  N.  America.  It  returns  three 
members  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  to 
the  Quebec  Legislature.  Pop.  (1871)  107,225,  of  whom  77,980 
were  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  French  Canadians.  Jacques 
Cartier  discovered  in  September  1534  an  Indian  village,  Hoche- 
lago,  near  the  site  of  which  thirty-five  French  settlers  founded 
the  town  of  Ville  Marie  or  M.,  May  13,  1642.  Captured  by 
17,006  English  under  General  Amherst,  September  8,  1760,  M. 
witnessed  the  rising  of  the  '  Sons  of  Liberty'  (1837),  was  the 
seat  of  Government  (1844-49),        in  1875  scene  of  a 

serious  bread  riot  and  disturbances  arising  from  the  refusal  of 
the  Catholic  authorities  to  inter  Joseph  Guibord,  a  member  of 
the  proscribed  L'Institut  Canadien,  in  consecrated  ground. 

Montrose'  (Gael.  Monross,  '  the  marshy  peninsula'),  a  sea- 
port and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Esk,  which  here  expands  into 
an  almost  land-locked  basin,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Dundee  by 
rail.  It  is  a  thriving  seat  of  the  linen  industry,  and  has  one 
of  the  best  harbours  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  there  being 
18  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  lowest  tides.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  parish  church  (1791),  and  the  Royal 
Lunatic  Asylum  (1868),  erected  at  a  cost  of  30,000.  There 
are  statues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  Joseph  Hume,  who  was 
born  here  in  1777.  Between  the  town  and  the  sea  extensive 
links  or  downs  extend  to  the  N.  M.  Basin,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  roadstead  to  the  port,  7  miles  in  circumference,  is  shallow, 
and  partlv  left  dry  at  low  tide.  The  channel  by  which  the  waters 
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find  exit  is  impeded  by  the  island  of  Rossie  or  Inchbrayock,  and 
is  crossed  from  M.  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge,  432  feet 
long,  constructed  (1828-29)  at  a  cost  of  ;^20,ooo.  Communica- 
tion with  the  mainland  in  the  S.  is  completed  by  a  small  draw- 
bridge. In  1870  the  Board  of  Trade  erected  the  Scurdyness 
Lighthouse  (cost;^27oo)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a  light 
visible  for  20  miles.  M.  has  (1877)  four  large  flax-spinning  mills, 
employing  over  2000  hands.  Shipbuilding  has  greatly  decreased 
of  late  years,  but  there  is  a  considerable  industry  in  timber-saw- 
ing. In  1876,  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port  790  vessels  of 
114,562  tons.  M.,  with  Arbroath,  Forfar,  and  Bervie,  sends 
one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  15,720.  Chartered  by 
David  I.,  M.  is  the  port  from  which  Sir  James  Douglas  sailed 
for  the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  Bruce  in  1330.  The 
famous  Marquis  of  M.  was  born  here  in  1612.  M.  was  the 
first  place  in  Scotland  where  the  Greek  language  was  taught, 
and  its  educational  reputation  has  been  well  sustained  by  its 
modern  academy.- 

Montrose,  James  Grahame,  First  Marquis  of,  son  of 

John,  fourth  Earl  of  Montrose  and  Lady  Margaret  Ruthven,  was 
born,  it  is  believed,  in  the  town  of  Montrose  in  161 2,  went  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1627,  and  married  Magdalene 
Carnegie,  daughter  of  Lord  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  about  three 
years  afterwards.  After  a  residence  at  Kinnaird  Castle  he 
sought  a  larger  experience  of  life,  when  he  attained  his  majo- 
rity, by  travel.  In  France,  his  passion  for  arms  induced  him  to 
enlist  as  captain  in  the  domestic  service  of  Louis  XIII.  He 
appeared  at  the  English  court  in  1636,  but  for  some  reason  now 
unknown  Charles  I.  overlooked  or  even  offended  him.  The 
result  was  that  M.,  returning  to  Scotland  in  the  following  year, 
threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  Covenanting  cause,  and 
his  name  heads  a  project  for  a  'contribution'  in  February  1638. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
proceeded  to  Aberdeen  in  order  to  force  the  people  to  sign  the 
Covenant.  But  the  adherents  to  the  Covenant  being  few,  M. 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  carrying  the  ensign.  For 
Religion,  the  Covenant,  and  the  Country,  and  in  May  1 639,  though 
no  plundering  was  allow  ed,  he  levied  an  impost  of  10,000  marks 
from  the  people  of  Aberdeen.  Returning  to  Aberdeen  later  on 
in  the  year,  he  found  the  Cavalier  leaders  dispersed,  and  deter- 
mined to  destroy  their  strongholds,  beginning  with  the  Tower  of 
Gight,  but  owing  to  false  information  and  the  approach  of  the 
Earl  of  Aboyne,  he  retreated  to  Edinburgh.  On  the  15th  of 
June  at  the  Raid  of  Stonehaven,  and  on  the  19th  at  the  Bridge  of 
Dee,  he  again  overcame  the  Cavaliers  and  established  the  Cove- 
nant. The  same  autumn  M.  met  the  king  at  Berwick,  and 
though  on  the  20th  August  1 640  he  led  a  contingent  of  the 
Covenanting  army  across  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream  against  the 
royal  forces,  some  said  '  that  on  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of 
ardour  was  but  a  mask  to  hide  treachery.'  And  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  already  been  in  correspondence  with  the  king.  M. 
was  therefore  ordered  to  be  committed  to  Edinburgh  Castle 
(24th  July  1641)  on  the  charge  of  furthering  the  'Cumbernauld 
Band,'  a  covenant  which  was  supposed  to  thwart  the  cause  of 
the  original  one.  An  inquiry  into  that  and  an  allegation  that 
M.  plotted  against  the  life  of  Argyll,  ended  in  his  imprisonment 
till  1642,  after  which  he  joined  the  cause  of  the  king.  The  year 
1644-45  represents  the  most  brilliant  period  of  M.'s  career.  It 
was  his  duty  to  raise  the  Highlands,  so  that  the  Scotch  army  in 
England  should  be  recalled.  Making  his  way  in  disguise  to 
Blair  Atholl,  he  unfurled  his  standard  and  sent  round  the  '  fiery 
cross.'  With  1200  Irishmen  and  the  fighting  men  of  the  clans 
who  had  rallied  round  him,  he  advanced  to  Perth  and  routed 
the  mob  who  came  out  to  meet  him  at  Tippermuir  (September  I, 
1644).  He  then  marched  N.  to  Aberdeen,  met  the  Covenanting 
army  W.  of  the  city,  and  after  two  hours'  fighting  dispersed  it. 
In  winter,  being  reinforced  by  Macdonald  of  Kolkitto,  M.  made 
a  swift  and  successful  raid  upon  Argyll  and  drove  him  from 
Inverary,  defeated  him  at  Inverlochy  (February  2,  1645),  pil- 
laged Elgin  and  Banffshire,  and  (April  3)  entered  Dundee  in 
triumph,  winning  victories  during  the  next  two  months  at  Auld- 
earn and  Alford,  and  on  August  6th  at  Kilsyth.  M.  was  now 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  but  in  travelling  to  recruit  his 
army  from  the  Borders,  he  was  surprised  at  Philiphaugh  by  a 
powerful  body  of  cavalry  under  David  Leslie,  and  utterly  crushed. 
M.  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  few  followers.  A  new  effort  to 
arouse  the  clans  failed,  and  Charles  in  the  same  year  withdrew 
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M.'s  commission  as  lieutenant-general,  and  (3d  September  1646) 
he  sailed  for  Norway.  Being  urged  in  Holland  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Charles  II.)  to  fight  for  the  royal  cause,  he  planned 
an  invasion  of  Scotland,  reached  the  Orkneys  with  1700  men 
(March  1650),  passed  to  the  mainland,  but  evoked  no  enthusiasm, 
and  at  Invercarron,  on  the  northern  border  of  Ross-shire,  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Strachan.  Shortly  after,  he  was  captured 
by  Macleod  of  Assynt,  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  executed,  2Sth 
May  1650.  M.  was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning  as  well  as  a 
warrior  by  natural  genius.  His  victories  were  often  softened  by 
clemency,  and  his  own  death  was  glorified  by  an  exhibition  of 
unflinching  manliness.  See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (vols, 
vi.  and  vii.)  ;  and  Mark  Napier's  Memoirs  of  ike  Marquis  of 
M.  (2  vols.  Edinb.  1856). 

Monts-de-Piet^  (Ital.  Monti di  Pietd,  i.e.,  '  charity-banks'), 
institutions  for  lending  small  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  at 
low  interest  on  movable  property  deposited  as  security.  The 
first  of  these  was  founded  at  Perugia  in  1440  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Barnaba  di  Terni,  with  the 
object  of  protecting  the  poor  from  the  avidity  of  the  Jewish 
money-lenders.  The  good  resulting  from  its  gratuitous  loans 
gained  the  praises  of  the  clergy,  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  Monts  -  de- Piete  in  Orvieto  (1445),  Viterbo  (1471), 
Bologna  (1475),  Parma  (1488),  Padua  (1491),  Florence  (1492), 
Milan  (1496),  Turin  (1519),  and  Rome  (1539).  They  gradually 
extended  to  other  countries.  The  first  iu  Germany  was  founded 
at  Niirnberg  in  1498,  in  Holland  at  Amsterdam  in  1578,  in 
Belgium  at  Brussels  in  1618,  and  in  France  at  Avignon  in  1577. 
The  M.-de-P.  of  France,  suppressed  during  the  first  Revolution, 
were  re-established  in  1805,  and  re-organised  in  1852.  They  are 
44  in  number,  annually  receive  pledges  representing  a  value  of 
two  million  pounds,  and  can  dispose  of  a  capital  equal'to  one  and 
a  half  millions.  Four  of  them  lend  gratuitously,  the  others  at 
from  4  to  12  per  cent.  Of  these  24  devote  their  profits  to  in- 
creasing their  capital,  and  13  to  the  funds  of  hospitals. 

Montserr'at  (Lat.  Mons  serratus),  a  mountain  in  N.  E.  Spain, 
province  of  Catalonia,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona.  It  consists 
of  breccia-like  rocks  of  Tertian  age,  resting  on  cretaceous 
formations,  and  rises  from  rich,  green  country,  an  isolated 
ridge  4060  feet  high,  stretching  from  E.  to  W.  Its  sides  are 
everywhere  cleft  by  deep  ravines  covered  with  evergreen  shrubs 
and  trees.  On  the  W.  side  it  falls  perpendicularly  to  the  river 
Lobregat,  in  walls  985  to  2 1 30  feet  high,  topped  with  fantastic 
peaks.  The  view  from  the  highest  summit  takes  in  all  Catalonia. 
Seen  from  Barcelona,  M.  seems  a  tabular  colossus  whose  crest  is 
split  into  numberless  peaks  like  the  edge  of  a  saw  (serra). 
Legend  teUs  that  it  was  so  riven  at  the  Crucifixion.  Twelve  of 
the  highest  summits  bear  traces  of  hermits'  dwellings ;  and 
on  the  E.  side,  at  a  height  of  1350  feet,  is  a  partly-ruined 
Benedictine  monastery,  whicli  was  the  centre  of  the  Carlist  insur- 
rection in  1827. 

Montserrat,  an  island  in  the  W.  Indies,  one  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  belonging  to  Britain,  33  miles  N.W.  of  Guadaloupe, 
and  28  S.W.  of  Antigua.  Area  47  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  8693. 
Only  one-third  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds. 
In  1874  the  revenue  of  M.  was  £^106;  expenditure,  ^^5497  ; 
the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  13,289  tons 
(British,  12,171  tons) ;  the  value  of  total  imports  ^^23,958  (from 
the  United  Kingdom,  ;^7095),  and  exports  ;^33,079  (to  the 
United  Kingdom,  ;f  30,926,  of  which  sugar  was  ^^23, 508).  The 
chief  town  is  Plymouth,  on  the  S.  coast. 

Mon'za,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  on  the 
Lambro,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Milan  by  rail.  The  Mcdicia  of  Theo- 
doric,  who  built  a  palatiutn  here,  M.  has  a  cathedral,  erected  in 
the  14th  c.  by  Campione  on  the  site  of  the  basilica  of  Theode- 
linda  (595),  which  contains  the  tomb  of  that  Lombard  queen, 
and  the  Iron  Crown  (q.  v),  restored  by  the  Austvians  in  1866. 
Other  buildings  are  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  di  Tirano,  con- 
taining frescoes  by  Luini  and  Ferrari,  the  Lyceum,  the  Broletto 
or  Town- Hall,  once  the  residence  of  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  and 
the  Palazzo  Imperiale,  with  a  park  9  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  finest  gardens  in  Italy.  There  are  manufactures  of  cloth, 
hats,  and  leather.    Pop.  (1874)  25,288. 

Mood'y,  Dwight  Ljrman,  bom  at  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts, February  5,  1837,  worked  as  a  farm  labourer  till  he  was 
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seventeen,  and  in  1856  came  to  Chicago.  Here  he  opened  a 
Sunday  School  for  1000  children,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church,  and  here,  in  1 871,  he  was  joined  by  Ira 
David  Sankey,  who,  born  at  Edinburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
August  28,  1840,  had  been  in  business  at  New  Castle  since  1855. 
Coming  to  Great  Britain  in  1873,  the  two  held  a  series  of  gigan- 
tic revival  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  London,  and 
other  cities,  M.  preaching,  and  S.  singing  the  well-known  hymns 
that  go  by  his  name.  Their  first  audience  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  21,000,  and  the  total 
expenses  of  the  mission  amounted  to  ^^28, 396,  of  which  a  deficit 
of  ;^  138  was  left  by  public  contributions.  Since  their  return  to 
America  (1875)  'hey  have  continued  their  evangelistic  work  at 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  places. 

Mooltan'  (Mtiltdn),  the  chief  town  of  the  division  and  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  tlie  Punjaub,  British  India,  3  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  and  164  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore. 
Pop.  (1868)  with  suburbs,  56,826.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  which 
has  suffered  much  in  war.  The  neighbourhood  is  covered  with 
ruins,  and  to  the  N.  is  the  magnificent  shrine  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan martyr,  Sham  Tabrezi.  In  1818  M.  was  captured  from  the 
Afghans  by  Runjeet  Singh,  who  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  booty 
of  four  millions  sterling.  In  the  second  Sikh  War  {1848-49)  M. 
was  bombarded  and  captured  (Jan.  1849)  by  General  Whish,  and 
the  fort  subsequently  destroyed.  An  obelisk  preserves  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  campaigns.  M.  is  a  great  centre 
of  trade.  It  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  Scinde,  Punjaub, 
and  Delhi  Railway,  and  the  point  of  departure  for  the  Indus 
flotilla,  under  the  management  of  the  same  railway  company. 
The  local  trade  in  1873-74  was  estimated  at  ^314,436  for  im- 
ports, and  ;^i93,87i  for  exports.  In  1874  the  flotilla  steamers 
carried  to  and  from  M.  upwards  of  16,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than 
one  million  sterUng.  In  1876-77  European  piece-goods  to  tlie 
value  of  ;^45,ooo  were  imported  by  rail  from  Calcutta.  There 
are  special  manufactures  of  carpets,  silks,  and  silver  vases. — The 
district  of  M.  lies  between  the  Chenab  and  Sutlej  rivers,  and 
borders  on  the  native  state  of  Bhawulpore.  Area  5927  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1868)  471,563.  There  are  thirty-nine  canals,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  632  miles,  of  which  only  11  miles  have  been 
added  since  the  commencement  of  English  rule.  They  irrigate 
250,000  acres,  and  are  repaired  by  statute  labour.  By  their  means 
the  crops  were  saved  during  the  drought  of  1877.  The  staple 
crop  is  wheat ;  fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  abundant.  See  Sir 
H.  Edwardes'  Year  on  the  Punjaub  Frontier. 

HLoan,  The,  is  the  nearest  heavenly  body  to  our  earth,  round 
which  it  revolves  at  a  mean  distance  of  238,800  miles,  in  an  ellip- 
tic orbit  of  mean  eccentricity  "0549.  It  shines  solely  by  reflected 
light,  derived  chiefly  from  the  sun.  Consequently  the  amount 
of  surface  which  is  visible  to  us  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  Sim,  earth,  and  M.  At  full  Si.,  when  the  M.  and 
sun  are  in  opposition,  i.e.,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  the 
whole  illuminated  hemisphere  is  seen.  At  new  M.  again,  when 
sun  and  M.  are  in  conjunction,  the  illuminated  hemisphere  is 
wholly  turned  from  us,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  seen.  In 
certain  circumstances,  however,  the  dark  body  of  the  M.  is  seen 
projected  on  the  bright  disk  of  the  sun,  occasioning  a  solar 
eclipse  (see  Eclipses).  Such  a  phenomenon  would  occur  at 
every  new  M.  if  the  M.  revolved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
In  virtue,  however,  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  to 
the  ecliptic  (the  mean  value  is  5°  8'  47" '9),  our  satellite  is  usually 
out  of  the  line  of  the  earth's  radius  vector,  and  eclipses  only 
occur  when  it  happens  to  be  at  or  near  its  nodes  or  points  at 
which  its  orbit  intersects  the  ecliptic.  The  two  nodes  diametric- 
ally opposite  each  other  are  constantly  changing  their  position, 
completing  a  single  revolution  in  6793  "39 1  days  ;  and  they  must 
be  within  a  certain  definite  distance  from  the  positions  of  new  or 
full  M.  before  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse  can  take  place.  Shortly 
after  new  M.,  our  satellite  is  seen  as  a  thin  crescent  setting  in 
the  W.  very  soon  aft  tlie  sun.  Frequently,  however,  the  dark 
body  of  the  M.  is  faintly  illuminated  by  light  reflected  from  llie 
earth,  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  phenomenon  popularly  known  as 
the  'old  M.  in  the  new  M.'s  arms.'  On  each  successive  night  the 
visible  crescent  increases,  and  the  time  of  setting  gets  later,  until 
after  a  week's  time  it  has  reached  the  half-M.  phase — the  end 
of  its  first  quarter.  In  another  week's  time  it  attains  full  M. — 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter — after  which  it  diminishes  through 
its  decreasing  phases,  rising  before  the  sun  at  intervals  which 
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gradually  grow  shorter  and  shorter  till  the  time  of  new  M. 
comes  round  again.  It  takes  a  mean  period  of  29'530589  days 
to  complete  this  cycle,  which  is  the  synodical  inonth  or  lunation 
(see  Month).  The  time  of  the  M.'s  rotation  on  its  axis  is 
the  same  as  its  mean  sidereal  revolution  round  the  earth — 
27'32i66i  days.  Consequently  the  same  face  is  always  pre- 
sented towards  the  earth  ;  and  we  never  see  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, except  when  certain  irregularities  of  motion  permit  us 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  thin  strips  that  lie  just  round  the 
visible  edge  (see  Libration).  Other  lunar  inequalities  are  dis- 
cussed under  Lunar  Theory.  The  M.  is  2165  miles  in  dia- 
meter, has  a  mean  density  of  3 '37  (that  of  water  being  1),  and 
has  a  mass  ^th  part  of  the  earth's.  Under  the  telescope  the  sur- 
face of  the  M.  presents  a  very  diversified  appearance.  Plains, 
mountain  chains,  ridges,  craters,  valleys,  clefts,  and  faults  are 
plainly  recognisable.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  water  or  an  atmosphere,  nor  sign  of  life  of  any  kind. 
Recently,  however,  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  M.  being  the  habitat  of  living  creatures.  Though  the  eminent 
astronomers  Beer  and  Madler  regarded  the  surface  of  the  M.  as  not 
liable  to  any  physical  changes,  recent  observations  by  Schroter, 
Webb,  Birt,  and  others,  indicate  changes  of  aspect  too  marked 
to  be  explained  solely  as  due  to  differences  of  illumination. 
Neison  in  his  recent  work  ( The  M0071  and  the  Condition  and  Con- 
figuration 0/  its  Surface,  1876),  follows  out  Mattieu  Williams' 
suggestion  of  the  universal  atmosphere,  condensed  by  gravitation 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  various  members  of  the  solar  system.  The 
condensation  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  mass  of  the  body  ; 
and  calculation  gives  to  the  M.  an  atmosphere  whose  pres- 
sure does  not  exceed  gJnjt'^  part  of  that  of  our  earth's.  This  ex- 
treme rarity  may  account  for  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence, 
such  as  the  refraction  of  stellar  light  during  occultation  of  a  star; 
and  it  suggests  a  reason  why  water  is  not  visible.  The  pressure 
is  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  existence  of  water  in  the  fluid 
state.  It  may,  however,  be  present  in  the  solid  or  gaseous  state. 
Some  observers,  indeed,  have  described  peculiar  blue-tinted 
appearances  on  the  line  of  separation  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, which  bear  resemblances  to  glaciers.  As  the  sun's  heat 
gets  stronger  with  advance  of  the  lunar  day,  these  glaciers  may 
be  volatilised  into  vapour,  to  re- condense  when  the  long  night 
comes  round  again.  Life  may  in  such  circumstances  be  possible 
— the  animals  hibernating  through  fourteen  days  of  darkness, 
enclosed  in  a  shell  of  ice.  There  seems  no  doubt,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  M.  was  the  seat  of  extensive  volcanic  action. 
The  average  height  of  the  mountains  is  5  miles  ;  the  craters  and 
circular  ranges,  a  marked  feature  of  the  M.,  vary  in  diameter 
from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles  ;  while  the  clefts, 
the  most  perplexing  of  all  lunar  features,  attain  a  length  of  300 
miles.  The  explanation  of  the  physical  origin  of  these  is  still 
far  from  complete,  since  in  our  earth  we  have  no  truly  analogous 
appearances  to  guide  us.  The  coincidence  in  time  between  the 
periods  of  axial  rotation  and  orbital  revolution  has  been  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  retarding  effect  of  tidal  friction  at  a  time 
when  the  surface  of  the  moon  was  molten.  From  observations 
of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  this  same  peculiarity  is  supposed  to 
extend  to  all  satellites,  and  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
cause.  Under  Tides,  an  important  part  of  the  mutual  action  of 
the  earth  and  M.  is  considered.  Of  late  years,  much  interest 
has  been  revived  in  the  M.,  and  photography  has  rendered  in- 
valuable service  to  the  delineation  of  its  surface.  Excepting 
Nelson's  book  above  mentioned,  which  is  a  valuable  compendium 
of  recent  observations,  the  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  The 
Moon  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite,  by 
Nasmyth  and  Carpenter  (1874). 

Moon,  Mountains  of  the  (Arab.  Jebel-el-Komr),  from 
the  days  of  Ptolemy  supposed  to  be  a  lofty  range  crossing  the 
continent  of  Africa  from  E.  to  W.  in  the  region  of  the  equator, 
has  been  identified  by  Beke  with  the  southern  continuation  of 
the  Abyssinian  system,  which  traverses  the  country  of  the  Gallas 
and  Sudheli,  passing  the  equator  half-way  between  the  coast  and 
the  great  central  caves.  To  the  S.  of  the  equator  it  rises  in  the 
great  peaks  of  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro,  with  heights; estimated 
at  12,000  and  20,000  feet  respectively. 

Moon- Blindness,  or  Noctur'nal  Amauro'sis,  is  a  disease 
which,  though  rare  in  this  country,  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  warm  climates,  and  more  especially  among  seamen.  The 
first  attack  generally  excites  great  alarm,  being  unaccompanied 


with  any  premonitory  or  constitutional  symptoms.  M.-B.  pro- 
bably depends  on  some  peculiar  state  of  the  retina,  rendering  the 
eye  insensible  except  to  light  of  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 
The  disease  is  generally  curable. 

Moon'shee  {Miinshi)  a  word  of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning 
a  '  writer  or  secretary.'  It  is  universally  applied  by  Europeans 
in  India  to  teachers  and  interpreters  of  Persian  or  Hindustani. 

Moonsi£r  {Mtinsif),  a  word  of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning 
'equitable  or  just.'  It  is  used  throughout  India  for  the  native 
judge  in  the  lowest  civil  courts  of  first  instance,  whose  limit  of 
jurisdiction  varies  in  the  different  Provinces. 

Moon'stone.    See  Felspar. 

Moore,  John,  M.D.,  the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Stirling,  1730,  studied  medicine  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1 747  obtained  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  Flanders.  After  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he 
went  to  Paris  as  surgeon  in  the  household  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador, Lord  Albemarle.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  commenced  practice  in  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Hamilton  on  a  continental  tour,  and  on 
his  return  settled  in  London,  where  he  published  A  View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
(1779)1  followed  by  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy 
(1781).  In  1789  appeared  his  once  popular  novel  Zeluco,  and  in 
1795  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress  0/  the  French  Revolution. 
This  was  followed  by  the  novels  Edward  and  Mordaunt  (1800), 
which  now  lie  buried  in  oblivion.  His  last  work  was  an  edition 
of  Smollett,  with  a  memoir.  M.  died  at  London,  20th  Feb.  1802. 
Anderson  edited  his  works  in  7  vols,  with  memoir  (Edinb.  1820. ) 
— Sir  John  M.,  a  celebrated  and  popular  general,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  iu  Glasgow,  November  13,  1761.  In 
1776  he  joined  the  ist  Regiment  of  Foot,  of  which  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1790.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Corsica  in 
1794,  acted  as  brigadier-general  in  the  W.  Indies  in  1 795,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  St.  Lucie.  M.  assisted 
in  suppressing  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1 797,  took  part  in  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  Holland  in  1799,  and  served  in  Egypt 
in  1800.  He  was  second  in  command  in  Sicily  in  1802  ; 
after  which  he  was  charged  with  an  abortive  expedition  to 
Sweden.  In  1808  M.  received  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army 
sent  to  Portugal  to  aid  the  Spanish  resistance  to  the  French. 
He  pushed  forward  from  Salamanca  on  12th  December  with 
25,000  men  to  attack  Soult's  army,  and  had  defeated  the  enemy's 
cavalry  at  Sahagun,  when  he  learned  that  Madrid  had  fallen,  and 
that  Napoleon  was  advancing  against  him  with  greatly  superior 
forces,  while  Soult  menaced  him  from  another  point.  There- 
upon, across  the  snows  of  a  mountainous  region,  M.  made  a 
masterly  retreat  of  200  miles  to  Coruna,  which  he  reached  Janu- 
ary 13,  1809.  There  he  embarked  his  sick  and  artillery,  and 
without  cannon  defeated  Soult's  army,  January  1 6th.  He  died 
on  the  field  from  a  cannon-shot.  Monuments  are  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  at  Glasgow.  Ever  foremost 
in  the  post  of  danger,  M.  was  severely  wounded  on  many  a  well- 
fought  field.  His  dauntless  intrepidity  inspired  his  soldiers 
with  affectionate  enthusiasm.  Called  on  to  lead  one  forlorn  hope 
after  another,  his  patience  never  wearied  and  his  courage  never 
failed.  See  J.  C.  Moore's  Life  of  Sir  J.  M.  (2  vols.  1834),  and 
Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  (1832). 

Moore,  Thomas,  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  in 
humble  circumstances,  at  Dublin,  28th  May  1779.  His  first 
teacher  was  Samuel  Whyte,  who  also  taught  Sheridan.  Early 
noted  as  a  good  actor  and  mimic,  M.  contributed  verses  to  the 
Dublin  Magazine -vi^m.  fourteen,  and  in  1798  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  at  Trinity,  having  acquired  more  than  a  fair  reputation 
as  a  classical  scholar.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  an  ardent 
democrat  and  Irish  '  patriot' — in  verse.  Having  gone  to  London 
to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  published  by  subscription  a 
translation  of  Anacreon's  odes,  and  soon  forgot  the  woes  of  his 
country  in  a  whirl  of  dissipation.  In  1801  he  put  forth  the  Poetical 
Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  which  were  well  received, 
though  reviewers  fell  foul  of  their  occasional  indelicacy.  Lord 
Moira  appointed  M.  registrar  to  the  Admiralty  in  IJermuda, 
whither  he  repaired  in  1804  ;  but  finding  a  good  climate  could 
not  be  enjoyed  on  a  poor  salary  he  returned  in  three  months, 
travelling  through  America,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
published  his  Odes  and  Epistles.    He  next  engaged  in  a  con- 
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genial  and  patriotic  task,  furnishing  appropriate  songs  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  liis  country's  national  airs.  The  Irish  Melodies 
appeared  at  intervals  between  1807  and  1834.  M.  was  now 
one  of  tlie  idols  of  society,  so  little  and  rosy  in  appearance 
that  he  could  only  be  likened  to  Cupid,  so  witty  a  versifier 
tliat  his  newspaper  squibs  were  city  talk,  and  a  moi"ning's 
work  earned  a  small  income,  so  good  a  story-teller  and 
musician  that  he  made  the  lords  he  loved  so  dearly  laugh  and 
cry  by  turns  ofan  evening.  In  1812  appeared  Intercepted  Letters, 
or  The  Tkoopenny  Post  Bag,  by  Thojnas  Brotvn,  jun.,  in  which 
his  light  and  laughing  satire  attains  its  most  delicate  piquancy. 
Five  years  later  he  published  Lalla  Rookli,  a  gorgeous  Eastern 
romance  which  dazzled  the  public  for  a  season,  but  is  now  fast 
becoming  unreadable,  in  spite  of  its  various  lore  and  glittering 
fancies.  It  lacks  passion,  pathos,  and  the  shaping  spirit  of  ima- 
gination. The  Fudge  Family  in  /"tzrzV  (1818)  was  once  amus- 
ing. In  1819  he  visited  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  and  formed  the 
friendship  which  led  to  his  editing  The  Letters  and  Joitrnals  of 
Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of  his  Z?/^  (1830),  a  work  full  of  interest, 
but  too  copious,  and  too  lenient  in  its  criticism.  Of  his  later 
works  the  most  elaborate  are  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  (1823), 
The  Life  of  Sheridan  (1825),  The  Epicurean  (1827),  Life  and 
Death  of  Lord  Edviard  Fitzgerald  (1831),  Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion  (1833),  and  History  of  Ireland 
(1835).  Literature  proved  lucrative  to  M.,  but  he  remained  a 
spendthrift  to  the  end  of  life.  In  1835  a  pension  of^300  a  year 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  1850  his  wife  received  another^ioo. 
M.  died  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Devizes,  February  26,  1852. 
Most  of  his  work  is  passing  away,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten  ; 
but  his  Irish  Melodies  are  imperishable.  They  are  not  all  good  ; 
inany  are  even  trivial  and  poor,  but  the  finer  ones  have  a  radiant 
grace  and  vivacity  of  sentiment,  a  starry  sparkle  of  wit,  and  a 
faultless  finish  of  diction  tliat  must  yield  a  perpetual  pleasure. 
See  his  Metnoirs,  foiirnals,  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  8  vols.  (Lond.  1852-56);  and  M's  Hitherto 
Uncollected  Writings,  edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd  (Lond.  1877). 

MoorTowl,  a  name  given  to  the  Red  Grouse  or  Red  Ptar- 
migan {Lagopus  Scotiais),  a  bird  belonging  to  the  order  Rassores, 
and  to  the  family  Tetraonidce.  Tlie  M.  appears  to  be  confined 
in  its  distribution  to  Britain.  It  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour, 
variegated  with  black,  the  under  parts  being  light-red.  The  legs 
and  toes  are  feathered.  The  eye  is  surmounted  by  a  crescentic 
patch  of  scarlet-coloured  skin.  The  average  length  of  this  bird 
is  16  inches.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  eggs  number- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen. 

Moor'hen.    See  Gallinule. 

Moorings  (Dutch,  niarren,  'to  fasten;'  Fr.  amarrer ;  cf. 
Eng.  marline,  and  Lat.  mora,  'delay'),  the  apparatus  to  which 
a  ship  is  fastened  when  stationed  in  a  harbour.  This  either 
consists  of  two  anchors  fixed  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  by 
one  or  both  of  which  the  vessel  may  ride,  or  of  weights  (called 
mooring-lilocks)  connected  by  chains  sunk  in  the  liarbour. 

Moorish  Architecture.  See  Saracenic  Architecture. 

Moors  ( the  Maiirousioi  of  Greek,  and  Mauri  of  Latin  writers), 
an  African  race,  akin  to  the  Numidians,  who  inhabited  Mauri- 
tania (q.  v.),  and  have  their  modern  descendants  in  the  Ama- 
zirghi  {cf.  Mazues  in  Herod,  iv.  191)  branch  of  the  Berbers. 
They  figure  first  in  history  in  the  Punic  and  JugurthineWars, 
and  sided  with  Genseric,  the  Vandal  invader  of  Northern  Africa 
(429  A.D.).  Having  shared  in  the  reduction  of  the  Vandal  king- 
dom by  IJelisarius  (533),  the  M.  were  next  conquered  and  con- 
verted to  Islam  by  the  Arabs  (698).  Many  of  them  followed 
their  conquerors  into  Spain  (709),  and  others  were  invited  over 
to  co-operate  against  the  Christians  (1091).  In  1225  was 
founded  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  (q.  v.),  the  capital  of 
wliich,  according  to  a  14th  c.  chronicler,  had  a  pop.  of  200,000. 
On  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1492,  such  of  the  M.  as  refused 
to  accept  baptism  were  expelled  from  Spain,  while  the  remnant 
that  complied — known  as  Christianos  Moriscos,  or  simply 
Moriscos — were  driven  by  cruel  persecutions  to  revolt  (1568-70), 
and  were  finally  banished  by  Philip  III.  in  1609. 

The  terms  Moor  and  Moorish  have  also  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Aral),  Saracen,  or  even  Moliamvtedan.  Hence 
'morns  dance'  and  'nine  men's  7norris'  in  English  ;  the  frequent 
occurrence  in  France  of  such  words  as  Foret  des  Maures,  Mont 
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Maure,  &c.  ;  and  Colebrooke's  application  of  the  term  '  M. 
language '  to  Hindustani. 

Moorshed'abad  (Mdrshid&bdd,  'the  city  of  the  priest,'  ori- 
ginally called  Maksudabad),  the  principal  town  in  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  Bengal,  British  India,  mostly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagirutti,  the  first  offshoot  of  the  Ganges, 
124  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  46,182.  The  last 
Mohammedan  capital  of  Bengal,  from  1704  to  1772,  and  still  the 
residence  of  the  Nawab,  whose  palace,  erected  in  1840,  at  a 
cost  of  ;^i6o,ooo,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  most  handsomely 
furnished,  is  conspicuous  from  the  river.  It  is  now  a  decaying 
city,  but  was  described  by  Lord  Ciive  in  1759  as  being  as  ex- 
tensive, populous,  and  rich  as  London.  The  buildings  are 
mean,  except  the  palace,  the  Imambara,  and  the  Nizamut  Col- 
lege. The  manufactures  are  ivory  carving,  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, silk-weaving,  musical  instruments,  and  pipes.  The 
city  is  called  after  the  Nawab  Moorshed  Cooly  Khan,  its  second 
founder,  and  it  was  for  some  years  the  British  capital  of  Bengal, 
before  the  offices  of  government  were  fixed  at  Calcutta.  The 
Nawab  Moorshed,  sometimes  known  as  Jaffier  Khan,  was  the 
most  skilful  of  all  the  administrators  of  Bengal  under  the  Moguls. 
By  birth  a  Brahmin,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  slave  in  Persia,  and 
exhibited  the  characteristics  of  a  renegade.  He  ruled  from 
1704  to  1725.  The  present  Nawab  of  M.,  whose  family  enjoy 
a  pension  of  50,000  a  year,  resides  in  England  near  Brighton. 
— The  district  of  M.,  which  lies  between  the  river  Ganges  and 
the  hills  of  Beerbhum,  and  is  bisected  by  the  Bhagimtti,  has  an 
area  of  2578  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  1,353,626.  The  crops  are 
rice,  pulses,  and  wheat ;  silk  and  indigo  are  declining  manufac- 
tures. The  towns  are  Berhampore,  the  civil  and  military  head- 
quarters ;  Cossimbazar,  now  a  ruinous  swamp,  but  the  former 
site  of  many  European  factories ;  and  the  marts  of  Jungipur, 
Jiagunge,  and  Dhulian.  The  trade  by  river  and  rail  is  consider- 
able, and  is  in  the  hands  of  Jain  merchants.  In  the  year  1876-77 
the  exports  were  valued  at  more  than  a  million  sterling,  chiefly 
silk,  rice,  pulses,  wheat,  indigo,  and  oil-seeds  ;  the  imports  at 

740,000,  chiefly  piece-goods,  salt,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

Mooriik'  {Casnarnis  Bennettii),  a  species  of  Cassowary  (q.  v.), 
discovered  by  Devlin  about  1857,  and  described  by  Dr.  Bennett. 
It  occurs  in  New  Britain.  Its  height  is  3  feet  or  more,  and  its 
colour  is  reddish,  mixed  with  black.  The  naked  skin  of  the  neck 
has  irridescent  hues.  The  head  has  a  hard,  black,  and  shining 
horn-plate.  Each  foot  has  three  toes,  the  claw  of  the  inner  toe 
being  three  times  the  length  of  the  others.  The  voice  is  de- 
scribed as  a  whistling  sound.  The  wing  has  four  spinous  pro- 
cesses, while  the  nearly-related  cassowary  has  five.  The  M. 
becomes  very  tame  in  captivity,  and  appears  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence. 

Moplahs,  a  tribe  of  Mohammedans  on  the  Malabar  or  W. 
coast  of  S.  India,  numbering  about  600,000.  They  are  an  Arab 
race,  recruited  by  converts  from  Hinduism  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu.  Hardworking  cultivators  and 
enterprising  traders,  they  are  liable  to  serious  outbreaks  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  In  1855  the  Collector  of  Madura  was  mur- 
dered,  and  again  in  1873  nine  fanatics  rushed  upon  the  bayonets 
of  a  detachment  of  European  troops,  who  are  always  stationed 
in  the  district. 

Mo'ra  {M.  excelsa)  is  a  gigantic  timber-tree  of  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad,  belonging  to  the  Casalpiiiiea  sub-order  of  Legit- 
minosce.  The  tough  and  close-grained  wood  is  imported  for 
ship-building  purposes,  for  wldch  it  is  admirably  adapted.  The 
bark  is  astringent  and  suitable  for  tanning,  and  the  large  seeds 
are  used  by  the  Indians  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 

Mora'cese,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  sometimes  climbers,  having  a  milky  juice,  and  closely 
related  to  the  Nettle  family.  The  greater  number  of  species  are 
those  of  the  genus  Ficiis — the  fig,  india-rubber,  banyan,  &c.,  and 
another  important  member  of  the  order  is  Madura  tinctoria,  the 
Fustic. 

Morad'abad  {Milrdddb&d),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ramgunga  river,  and  a  newly  opened  station 
on  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  railway,  100  miles  N.E.  of  Delhi, 
and  838  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  62,417.  The  can- 
tonments lie  W,  of  the  town.    During  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  dis- 
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cipline  and  order  were  preserved  for  some  time  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  Judge;  and  finally,  after  the  outbreak  at  ISareilly, 
the  Europeans  safely  escaped  either  to  Meerut  or  Nyni  Tal. 
The  district  of  M.,  which  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hills  of  Kumaon, 
has  an  area  of  2272  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  1,122,437.  It  is 
irrigated  by  small  canals  ;  the  crops  are  wheat,  millets,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  Oil-seeds,  sugar,  and  raw 
cotton  are  exported  by  rail,  and  piece-goods  imported. 

Moraine'.    See  Glaciers. 

Morarities.  See  Mysteries,  Miracle  Plays  and  Moral- 
ities. 

Mor'als.    See  Ethics. 

Mora'no,  the  anc.  Mnrautim,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province 
of  Cosenza,  on  the  W.  side  of  Monte  Pollino,  35  miles  N.  of 
Cosenza,  near  a  ruined  town  and  castle;  has  silk  and  cotton 
industries.    Pop.  (1S74)  8910. 

Morat'  (Ger.  Morten),  a  Swiss  town  in  Freiburg,  on  the  Lake 
of  M.,  which  is  6  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  is  connected  by  the 
River  Broye  with  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  7  miles  distant  to 
the  W.  It  is  a  wealthy  town,  and  its  narrow  arcaded  streets 
are  overshadowed  by  an  old  castle  which,  with  a  garrison  of 
15,000  Bernese,  resisted  for  ten  days  the  artillery  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy.  The  famous  battle  of  M.,  the  bloodiest  of  the  three 
contests,  in  which  the  Duke  lost  his  'Gut,  Muth,  and  Blut,' 
was  fought  22d  June  1476.  The  Bernese,  with  allies  from  the 
Rhine  ciiies,  numbered  34,000,  or  6000  less  than  the  enemy  ; 
yet  the  Burgundians  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men, 
and  of  all  their  ammunition  and  baggage.  A  marble  obelisk, 
65  feet  high,  was  raised  on  the  battlefield  in  1822. 

Moratin,  Leandro  Fernandez  de,  a  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist,  the  son  of  Nicolas  Fernandez  de  M.,  also  a  dramatist 
(1737-1780),  was  born  at  Madrid,  March  10,  1 760.  His  amusing 
comedy,  El  Viejo  y  la  miia,  was  first  acted  in  1 790.  From 
179210  1794  he  travelled  throughout  Europe  for  the  purposes 
of  dramatic  study.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  produced  £/ 
Baron  (1803),  La  Mogigata  (1804),  El  si  de  las  Nifias  (1806, 
one  of  his  best  plays),  several  other  comedies,  translations  from 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  and  Lection  Poetica,  satirical  pieces. 
'l"he  fear  of  the  Inquisition  induced  him  to  abandon  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  he  thereupon  began  his  great  historical  work, 
Origenes  del  Teatro  Espafiol.  M.  became  chief  of  the  Royal 
Library  under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
ill  1814,  he  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  21st  June  1828.  M. 
is  called  the  '  Spanish  Moliere,'  but  the  flattering  phrase  excites 
a  smile.  His  Obras  Completas  were  published  at  Madrid  (6  vols. 
1830-31);  a  good  edition  by  Revadeneyra  in  1848.  A  French 
translation  appeared  in  1855.  See  Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Spain,  by  James  Kennedy  (Lond.  1852). 

Mora'va  (Slav.  '  border  river,'  Ger.  March,  the  Roman 
Marus),  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  country  it  gives 
name.  It  rises  in  the  Schneeberg,  on  the  S.  frontier  of  Silesia, 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  receives  the  Thes,  Oskava,  Taya, 
&c.,  and  joins  the  Danube  25  miles  below  Vienna  after  a  course 
of  212  miles,  of  which  only  50  are  navigable.  The  boundary 
between  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary  in  its  lower  course,  its 
valley  has  been  the  scene  of  many  battles,  including  Aspern, 
Wagram,  and  Essling. — Another  M.  {Marchus),  nearly  200  miles 
long,  rises  in  Bulgaria,  flows  N.  through  Servia,  and  joins  the 
Danube  45  miles  below  Belgrad. 

MoraVia  (Ger.  Mdhren),  a  crown-land  of  Austria,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  W.  by  Bohemia,  S.  by  Lower 
Austria,  and  E.  by  Galicia  and  Hungary.  Area,  8583  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1869),  2,017,274.  M.  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  separation  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Sudetic  range,  and 
is  enclosed  on  the  W.  by  a  lofty  plateau.  It  descends  from 
the  N.  E.  in  three  mountainous  terraces,  respectively  2000, 
1500,  and  1100  feet  high,  till  it  reaches  the  open  plains  in  the 
S.W.,  watered  by  the  Morava  and  its  affluents.  M.  is  singu- 
larly fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  rich  valleys  and  plains 
yielding  abundance  of  grain,  beet-root  (ii, 545, 973  cwts.  in 
1871),  hops,  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  and  wine  (3,273,147  gallons).  Of 
the  surface  one-half  is  arable,  one-fourth  under  forest,  one-tenth 
in  pasture,  and  one-twelfth  occupied  by  gardens.  There  is  a 
considerable  mining  industry  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  the 


principal  minerals  are  iron,  coal,  graphite,  and  meerscliaum.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  rearing 
of  horses  (in  1872,  118,469),  cattle  (537,305),  sheep  (323,503), 
goats  (541,536),  swine  (161,419),  bees  (68,865  hives),  geese  and 
ducks  (14,000,000),  and  hens  (7,000,000),  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  beet-sugar,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  tobacco,  glass, 
and  machinery.  The  inhabitants  are  Czechs  and  Poles,  to  the 
number  of  1,500,000;  the  Germans  amount  to  519,400.  In  the 
S.  there  is  a  colony  of  some  1580  Croats.  All  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  53,000  Protestants  and 
42,000  Jews.  Olmiitz  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
Briinn  has  a  technical  institute.  Brunn  is  the  capital,  and  other 
towns  are  Olmiitz,  Iglau,  Zwittau,  and  Prossnitz.  M.  has  an 
importajit  transit  trade,  which  is  carried  on  over  excellent  roads 
and  extensive  railways. 

History. — An  independent  Slavic  kingdom  in  the  9th  c. 
and  named  from  the  river  Morava  (Slav,  'border  river'),  M. 
originally  included  the  N.  part  of  Hungary.  It  rose  to  its 
greatest  power  under  Zwentibold,  who,  hovi^ever,  was  defeated 
and  deprived  of  part  of  his  territory  by  the  Magyars  under  Arpad 
in  894.  The  land  was  Christianised  by  Cyril,  made  tributary 
to  Bohemia  1029,  and  raised  into  a  markgrafdom  by  Fried- 
rich  I.  in  II 82.  By  succession  it  passed  with  Bohemia  to 
Austria  after  the  death  of  Ludwig  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz, 
1526.  It  has  been  a  separate  crown-land  since  1849.  See  the 
works  of  Wolny  (6  vols.  Briinn,  1835-40),  Koristka  (Vien.  1861), 
and  Dudik  (5  vols.  Briinn,  1860-71). 

Moravians,  properly  Moravian  Brethren.  The  name 
of  '  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ '  was  assumed  by  certain  fol- 
lowers of  John  Huss  (q.  v.),  belonging  especially  to  the  Tabor- 
ites  (q.  v.),  who  were  found  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  in  the 
15th  c.  In  1467  they  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  under  the 
name  of  the  '  United  Brethren,'  being  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  'Brethren'  respectively.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  they  numbered  200,000,  but  in  1627 
they  were  driven  from  both  countries  and  took  refuge  in 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  Prussia.  The  modern  sect  of  M.  B.  was 
founded  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  been 
educated  chiefly  among  the  Pietists  of  Halle,  and  had  the  de- 
sire to  realise  the  idea  of  his  godfather  Shener  and  found  a 
church  within  the  Church.  With  this  object  he  founded  a  colony 
on  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia,  June  1722,  and 
appointed  a  zealous  young  Pietist,  J.  A.  Rothe,  as  pastor  of  the 
parish.  The  nucleus  of  the  settlement  was  Christian  David,  one 
of  the  old  Hussite  Moravians,  and  two  brothers,  Augustin  and 
Jakob  Neisser,  with  their  families,  who  built  the  first  houses  of 
a  village  which  received  the  name  of  Herrnhut  ('  Watch  of  the 
Lord  '),  and  increased  so  fast  that  in  ten  years  after  it  contained 
600  inhabitants.  At  first  the  settlement  was  simply  a  community 
of  Lutheran  Pietists,  but  about  1727  disputes  arose  among  them 
as  to  Election  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  some  of  them  began 
to  forsake  the  parish  church  and  hold  separate  services  in  a  hall 
in  the  village.  A  reconciliation  having  taken  place,  the  name  of 
the  old  M.  B. — '  United  Brethren  ' — was  adopted,  as  wtW  as 
their  plan  of  forming  an  organised  ministry,  namely  of  choosing 
'elders'  by  lot.  A  few  years  after  (1734)  David  Nitschmann 
was  chosen  by  lot  and  consecrated  a  bishop  by  D.  E.  Jablonsky, 
Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Senior  Bishop  of  the  dis- 
persed Brethren. 

In  1736  Zinzendorf  was  banished  from  Saxony  for  'teaching 
false  doctrine  and  disseminating  dangerous  principles,'  and  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  establishing  throughout  Europe 
settlements  similar  to  the  original  one,  and  organising  the  mission 
work  of  his  sect.  At  the  end  of  1873,  the  whole  number  of  M. 
in  Germany  was  69,139;  in  Great  Britain  5548;  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  7771  ;  in  N.  America,  1 1,375  ;  and  their  total  number, 
including  all  missions,  was  95,924.  Their  chief  settlements  in 
England  are  Fulneck  hear  Leeds,  Fairfield  near  Manchester,  and 
Ockbrook  near  Derby.  Their  theological  position  is  that  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  or  very  nearly  that  of  the  Evangelicals  in 
the  Church  of  England.  See  Hagenbach's  German  Rationalistn 
(Clark,  Edinb.  1865),  and  the  Moravian  Manual,  published  at 
Bethlehem,  U.S. 

Mor'ay  (Celtic,  'the  land  on  the  sea-coast'),  the  former 
name  of  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  now  called  Elgirfshire 
(q.  V.)  from  its  capital. 
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Moray  Firth,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in  the  N.E.  of 

Scotland,  extending  for  about  6o  miles  between  the  counties 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  on  the  N.W.,  and  Inverness  and  Elgin  on 
the  S.E.  Its  extreme  width  from  Tarbetness  to  Burghead  is 
15  miles,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms.  It  is  continued  S.  by 
Inverness  Firth,  and  W.  from  Inverness  by  Loch  Beauly, 
which  receives  the  River  Beauly.  Its  N.  shore  is  indented  by 
the  narrow  Cromarty  Firth,  20  miles  long.  Inverness  Firth  is 
the  N.  terminus  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  name  M.  F.  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  greater  inlet  stretching  from  Wick  to 
Fraserburgh,  and  including  M.  F.  proper  and  Dornoch  Firth. 
M.  F.  has  good  herring  and  haddock  fisheries. 

MorTjid  Appe'tite  may  consist  of  an  excessive  and  irresis- 
tible desire  for  food  which  is  natural  and  healthy,  for  unusual 
articles  of  diet,  or  for  such  articles  as  are  positively  injurious  or 
revolting.  Excessive  appetite  is  occasionally  characteristic  of 
certain  forms  of  disease,  and  it  may  be  developed  after  recovery 
from  acute  and  exhausting  diseases.  Chloretic  and  hysterical 
women  have  frequently  an  inordinate  desire  for  such  articles  as 
chalk  and  lime,  and  abnormal  appetite  is  common  to  women  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy.  Unnatural  appetite,  or  the 
desire  to  devour  articles  which  are  not  food,  and  which  are 
utterly  revolting,  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  pregnancy,  and 
is  common  among  the  insane. 

MorTjihan  (Celt,  'little  sea'),  a  maritime  department  of 
France,  is  bounded  N.  by  C6tes-du-Nord,  E.  by  Ille-et-Vi!aine, 
S.E.  by  Loire-Inferieure,  S.W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  W. 
by  Finisterre.  Area,  2623  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  490,352.  The 
coast-line,  broken  by  five  bays  and  by  the  promontoiy  of 
Quiberon,  is  fringed  by  numerous  islands,  of  which  Belleisle 
(q.  v.)  is  the  largest.  Heath-clad  offshoots  of  the  Montagnes- 
Noires,  rising  in  the  N.  to  590  feet,  and  sloping  gradually  south- 
wards into  vast  fertile  plains,  give  rise  to  the  Oust,  Blavet,  and 
other  streams.  The  climate  is  moist  and  temperate,  and  the 
soil,  though  badly  cultivated,  yields  abundance  of  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  fruits,  905  sq.  miles  being  under  crops,  and  1058 
heath  and  pasture,  while  9,700,000  gallons  of  cider  are  made 
annually.  Cattle-rearing,  pilchard  fisheries,  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  linen,  and  iron-mining,  are  the  chief  industries.  Two 
branch  lines  of  railway  and  one  canal  traverse  the  department, 
the  principal  towns  of  which  are  Vannes  and  L'Orient. 

Mor'dants.    See  Dyeing. 

Mor'daunt,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  son  of  Lord 
Mordaunt,  was  born  in  1658,  served  in  the  navy  under  Admirals 
Torrington  and  Narborough,  and  forsook  it  for  the  army,  in 
which,  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers,  he  gained  some  credit.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  which  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  M.  gained  a  place  in  the  Treasury,  and 
was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth.  In  1697  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Peterborough.  It  was  not  till  1705  that  he  found  his 
true  sphere  of  action,  when  he  was  nominated  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  English  and  Dutch  soldiers  sent  to  assist  the  Arch- 
Duke  Karl  of  Austria,  who  was  struggling  for  the  Spanish 
crown.  He  occupied  Valencia  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
would  have  marched  to  Madrid  had  he  been  allowed.  After 
besieging  Barcelona  for  three  weeks,  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
Monjuich,  and,  with  a  small  band  of  men,  forced  the  town 
to  capitulate.  He  set  the  Catalans  against  the  Castilians,  and 
chased  Count  Las  Torres  into  the  mountains,  returning  in 
triumph  to  Valencia  (Februaiy  1706).  With  3000  men  he 
harassed  a  Spanish  army  which  had  gone  to  the  rescue  of 
Barcelona,  and  compelled  a  French  fleet  which  had  appeared 
before  the  town  to  withdraw.  Once  more  M,  wished  to  make  a 
rapid  march  on  Madrid.  His  counsels  being  for  a  second  time 
rejected  he  retired  to  Genoa,  but  the  good-fortune  of  the  Austrians 
then  forsook  them.  In  January  1707  he  again  joined  them  as  a 
simple  volunteer,  but  was  recalled  to  England,  received  a  Par- 
liamentary recognition  of  his  services  (January  1711),  performed 
diplomatic  services  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Sicily,  became  governor 
of  Minorca,  and,  under  George  I.,  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  naval  forces.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  25th  October 
1735.  M.  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Swift,  Pope,  and  Berke- 
ley, and  wrote  some  indifferent  trifles  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
was  a  rash,  showy,  courageous  man,  surprisingly  fertile  in  in- 
genious expedients  that  perplexed  his  slower- witted  adversaries, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  charac- 
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ters  of  his  age.  See  Lord  Mahon's  War  of  Succession  in  Spain  ; 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  Eliot  Warburton's  Memoir 
of  C.  M.,  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  with  Selections 
from  his  Correspondatce  (Lond.  2  vols.  1853). 

More,  Hannah,  an  English  authoress,  was  bom  at  Staple- 
ton,  2d  February  1 745,  and  kept  a  school  at  Bristol  for  some 
time.  Her  first  work  was  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  The  Search 
after  Happiness  (1773).  Her  literary  life  was  long  and  successful. 
She  died  at  Clifton,  7th  September  1833.  Of  her  many 
works  these  are  the  best: — Sacred  Dramas  (1782),  An  Esti- 
mate of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World  (1791),  Strictures 
on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education  (1799),  Ccelebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife  (1 809),  Practical  Piety  (181 1 ).  H.  M.  was  an 
excellent,  pious,  and  sensible  lady ;  but  she  always  wrote 
books  with  a  moral,  and  occasionally  the  moral  is  the  best  of 
them.  Her  poetry  is  still  less  read  now  than  her  prose.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  her  works  in  11  vols,  appeared  in  1853.  See 
Roberts'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  H.  M. 
(Lond.  4  vols.  1834).  Her  Letters  to  Zachary  Macaulay  were 
published  in  i860. 

More,  Henry,  born  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  October  12, 
1 6 14,  was  educated  at  Eton,  afterwards  studying  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Early 
abandoning  the  Calvinism  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  mysticism,  studying  in  particular  the  writings  of 
the  Neoplatonists.  In  1642  he  published  Psychodia  Platonica, 
or  a  Platonical  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  much  subtle  thought 
clothed  in  poetry  never  better  than  Bunyan's.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished The  Threefold  Cabbala,  an  explanation  of  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  The  Mystery  of  Godliness,  The  Mystery  of  Lniquily,  A 
Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Medela  Mutidi,  or  Cure 
of  the  World,  and  other  books  of  less  importance.  He  was  the 
last  of  those  in  England  who  embraced  the  Renaissance  Platonism 
of  Italy.  His  philosophy  attempted  to  make  matter  contingent, 
metaphysics  being  with  him  the  science  of  incorporeal  existence. 
His  ethics,  like  those  of  all  Platonists,  were  high  toned ;  prac-  1 
tically,  he  was  benevolent  to  a  fault,  and  although  displaying  an  | 
amusing  amount  of  naive  egotism,  his  writings  imbue  the  reader 
with  sincere  admiration  and  respect  for  their  author.  He  trans- 
lated his  works  into  Latin  in  1679.  Refusing  tempting  offers  of 
church  and  university  preferment,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
and  died  ist  September  1687.  See  his  Life,  by  Ward,  (Lond.  4th 
ed.  1712),  and  Vaughan's  Hours  with  the  Mystics  (Lond.  1856). 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  only  son  of  Sir  John  M.,  a  judge  of 
King's  Bench,  was  boin  in  Milk  Street,  London,  1478.  He  was 
sent  to  St.  Anthony's  School,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  thence 
passed  asa  page  into  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  a  generous 
patron,  who  discovered  his  rare  gifts,  predicted  his  future  fame, 
and  sent  him  to  Oxford  in  1497.  He  entered  Canterbury,  now 
included  in  Christ's  College,  learned  Greek  of  Grocyn  and  Lin- 
acre,  made  lifelong  friends  of  Erasmus,  Latimer,  and  others,  and  ; 
proceeded  to  London  with  the  reputation  of  great  scholarship  and 
refinement.  At  Lincoln's  Inn  he  studied  law  ;  and  during  this 
period  of  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  become  somewhat  fan- 
atical in  his  religous  observances,  wearing  hair  shirts,  scourging 
himself  on  Fridays,  and  subjecting  himself  to  other  penances  of 
the  utmost  severity.  He  recovered,  however,  at  sight  of  a  Miss 
Colt,  in  Essex,  whom  he  married,  soon  after  entering  Parliament 
and  being  called  to  the  bar.  M.  was  rapidly  attaining  distinc-  [ 
tion  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician  when  his  effective  opposition  to 
the  marriage-grant  of  the  Princess  Margaret  lost  him  the  favour 
of  Hem-y  VII.,  and  almost  brought  about  his  expulsion  from  the 
country.  But  the  son's  smile  succeeded  the  father's  frown  ;  I 
Henry  VIII.  pressed  him  with  favours.  In  1514-15  he  was 
employed  in  two  embassies  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1 51 6  he 
became  a  Privy  Councillor  ;  in  1521  Knight  and  Treasurer  of 
Exchequer;  in  1523  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  1526 
C'nancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  and  in  1529  successor  to 
the  disgraced  Wolsey  as  Lord  Chancellor.  By  this  time  he  had 
written  the  History  of  tJie  Life  and  Death  of  King  Edxuard  V., 
and  of  the  Usurpation  of  Richard  III. ,  probably  founded  on 
Morton's  data  (1509,  printed  in  1557),  and  Utopia,  published  in 
Latin,  first  at  Louvain  (1516),  ne.xt  at  Basel  (1518),  and  in  the 
English  translation  of  Robinson  in  1551.  In  this  Utopia  (the 
name  is  Greek  for  '  nowhere  ; '  in  his  letters  he  sometimes  Lati-  I 
nises  it,  as  Nusquama),  M.  discourses  of  an  ideal  state  with  ideal 
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laws.  The  book  is  a  loosely-built  romance,  after  the  pattern  of 
Plato's  Republic,  wherein  much  is  plainly  fantastic  and  chimeri- 
cal, and  much  plausible  and  sensible  :  under  all  its  extravagances 
there  runs  a  current  of  earnestly  suggestive,  philosophic,  catholic 
thought,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
even  with  M.  's  own  conduct  in  one  particular.  The  last  chapter, 
'on  the  religion  of  the  Utopians,'  is  the  first  word  in  behalf  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  Toleration  to  be  found  in  the  English  or 
any  other  tongue ;  but  his  bitter  hostility  to  the  Reformers — 
Tyndale  especially — productive  of  The  Dialogue  (1529),  The 
Supplicalion  of  Souls  (1529),  &c.,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
wise  and  gentle  liberality  of  his  immortal  book,  and  is  the 
only  shadow  on  his  lofty  character.  It  may  be  noticed  by 
way  of  extenuation,  that  the  Utopia  was  published  before  the 
Reformation  had  begun,  and  when  good  men  still  thought  of 
purifying  the  Church  without  the  violent  remedy  of  secession. 
To  M.  the  policy  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  seemed  revolu- 
tionary and  anarchic.  Even  in  the  passage  where  the  religion 
of  the  Utopians  is  discussed,  he  uses  language  which  shows  his 
aversion  to  violent  and  unbridled  speech  ;  and  there  was  much 
in  the  demeanour  and  speech  of  the  early  Protestants  to  lead  M. 
to  suppose  that  he  was  suppressing  treason  rather  than  strang- 
ling liberty.  It  is  marvellous  to  note  how  many  things  M.  says 
are  practised  only  in  Utopia,  which  have  since  been  extended 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  civilised  countries.  Admirers  of 
the  Ballot  Act,  e.g.,  may  find  it  in  Bk.  ii.  chap.  3.  Altogether 
one  is  struck  with  the  prescient  or  prophetic  character  of 
M.'s  politics.  In  1532  the  reason  of  M.'s  appointment  as 
chancellor  became  apparent.  Henry  desired  him  to  give  his 
approval  of  Catherine's  divorce.  M.  delayed  answer,  but  fore- 
seeing only  trouble  in  his  office,  resigned  the  seals,  returning  to 
the  securer  joys  of  home  and  family  with  the  childlike  simplicity 
and  unaffected  lowliness  which  made  his  nature  so  lovable.  His 
first  wife  had  died,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  three  daughters 
and  his  son  he  had  married  a  shrewish  widow — nec  bella  nec 
patella,  he  writes  himself.  Nevertheless  Erasmus  and  others 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  happiness,  virtue,  and  piety  which 
the  example  of  the  master  caused  to  reign  in  the  household.  In 
1534  an  Act  was  passed  securing  the  crown  to  the  issue  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  M.'s  assent  to  this  was  asked  ;  he  refused  it,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  a  year.  He  was  tried  in 
1535,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  was  beheaded,  his  wonted  jest  being 
ready  even  for  the  executioner,  '  You  will  never  get  credit  by 
beheading  me,  my  neck  is  so  short.'  Amid  an  age  of  notables 
M.  stands  forth  as  the  man  of  staunchest  principle,  purest  morals, 
sincerest  piety — a  perfect  English  statesman  and  scholar.  His 
last  male  descendant  was  a  Thomas  M. ,  who  died  in  1795,  while 
his  family  finally  became  extinct  in  1815  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Ellenborough.  M.'s  collected  works,  Latin  and  English,  were 
published  at  Louvain  in  1556-57.  The  best  translation  of 
Utopia  is  Bishop  Burnet's ;  there  is  an  exact  reprint  of  Robinson's 
by  Arber.  See  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  M.,  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  Roper,  first  printed  in  1 716,  and  that  by  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  (Lond.  1830). 

More'a,  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  (q.  v.), 
the  physical  features  of  which  have  been  already  described  under 
Greece.  Area  8288  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  645,389.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  M.  has  been  much  disputed,  those  who, 
like  Fallmerayer,  hold  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  Modern  Greeks 
deriving  it  from  the  Slav,  more,  '  sea  Salverte  referring  it  to  a 
transposition  of  the  letters  of  Romea ;  and  the  popular  notion 
explaining  it  by  the  resemblance  of  the  outline  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  (Gr.  moron). 

Moreau',  Jean  Victor,  a  famous  French  general,  was  born 
at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  iith  August  1763,  educated  for  the 
law  at  Rennes,  forsook  his  studies  to  join  the  army ;  returned 
to  jurisprudence  once  more,  but  on  loth  September  1791, 
owing  to  his  democratic  leanings,  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
1st  battalion  of  lUe-et-Vilaine,  with  which  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  N.  under  Dumouriez.  By  the  25th  Germinal 
1794,  M.  had  been  appointed  general  of  division,  through 
the  influence  of  Pichegru,  who  gave  him  a  corps  with  which 
he  operated  successfully  in  Flanders.  It  was  during  his 
triumphs  in  this  campaign  that  his  father  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold  at  Paris,  owing  to  a  suspicion  of  his  plotting  with 
the  detested  hiiigres.  In  1795  M.  succeeded  Pichegru  as  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  N. ,  and  in  1 796  superseded  him  in  the 


command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  During  the 
same  year  he  defeated  the  Austrians  under  General  Wurmser, 
checked  the  Archduke  Karl,  and  being  menaced  by  a  force 
vastly  more  numerous  than  his  own,  retired  fighting  towards  the 
Rhine,  and  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  on  record. 
After  a  temporary  retirement,  produced  by  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  Directory,  and  having  achieved  some  fine  victories  in 
Italy,  M.  once  more  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  (1800), 
routed  the  Austrians  over  and  over  again,  gained  the  battle  of 
Hochstadt,  and  signed  the  armistice  of  PresdorfT.  On  the  3d 
of  December  1800,  he  won  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden  over  the 
Archduke  Johann,  and  was  marching  towards  Vienna  when  the 
armistice  of  Steyer  stayed  him.  His  military  glory  became  at 
this  point  too  great  for  the  forbearance  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
little  difficulty,  by  means  of  spies,  in  finding  him  guilty  of  trea- 
sonable speeches.  And  it  is  certain  that  M.,  off  the  field,  was 
easily  influenced  from  the  outside  to  criticise  severely  the  govern- 
ment of  the  First  Consul.  Not  only  so,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  he  participated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  royalist  plots  of 
Cadoudal  and  Pichegru.  The  result  was  that  he  was  arrested, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  (loth  June  1804),  which  was 
commuted  to  a  period  of  exile.  For  years  he  lived  in  America, 
returned  to  join  the  allies  in  1813,  and  was  shot  with  a  cannon- 
ball  (August  27th)  at  Raecknitz,  his  death-bed  being  surrounded 
by  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 
He  died,  2d  September,  at  Laun  in  Bohemia,  and  though  he 
conscientiously  arrayed  himself  against  Napoleon,  his  country 
remembers  him  with  pride  as  the  second  greatest  of  the  revolu- 
tionary generals.  See  Thiers'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  and 
Histoire  du  Considat  et  de  V Empire  ;  and  Beauchamps'  Vie  poli- 
tique, militaire,  et  privie  du  General  M.  (Par.  1814). 

Morecambe  Bay  (Celtic,  '  the  bend  of  the  sea '),  on  the 

N.W.  coast  of  England,  separates  the  main  part  of  Lancashire 
from  the  outlying  portion  of  Furness.  It  receives  the  Kent, 
Keer,  and  Lune,  and  is  very  shallow,  a  vast  expanse  of  sand 
being  exposed  at  low  tide.  It  is  12  miles  broad  from  Piel  to 
Fleetwood,  and  extends  inland  for  15  miles. 

Moreen',  a  stout  worsted  cloth  watered  like  Moire  (q.  v.), 
whence  its  name.    It  is  much  used  for  curtains. 

Morel'  is  the  popular  name  of  Morchella,  a  genus  of  Fungi 
belonging  to  the  family  Ascomycetes,  division  Discotnycctes,  of 
De  Barry's  arrangement,  and  to  the  order  Elvellacei  of  English 
authors.  The  common  M.  {M.  esculenia)  Is  a  well-known 
edible  fungus  sold  in  the  shops.  It  may  be  cooked  in  a  variety 
of  ways  when  fresh,  forming  a  very  palatable  dish,  or  may  be 
dried  and  kept  in  reserve  for  flavouring  purposes.  In  growth  it 
attains  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches,  half  consisting  of  a  smooth 
white  cylindrical  hollow  stem,  surmounted  by  a  pileus  or  cap  of 
variable  conical  to  cylindrical  shape,  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
stem,  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  deep  pits.  In  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  it  is  plentiful,  forming  a  profitable  article 
of  collection  for  the  German  peasantry  ;  in  Britain  it  is  rather 
uncommon.  The  place  of  growth  is  usually  woods,  showing  a 
marked  preference  for  ground  where  fires  have  been  made,  as  in 
charcoal  burning.  The  half-free  M.  {M.  semilibera)  is  also  an 
esculent  species,  found  under  hedges  in  different  parts  of  Britain. 
In  it  the  conical  pileus  is  not  fully  attached  to  the  stem  as  in  the 
common  M. 

More'lia,  capital  of  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  delight- 
fully situated  among  the  mountains,  6350  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
130  miles  N.W.  of  Mexico,  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1 541,  and  called  Valladolid  till  1828,  when  it  was  renamed  from 
the  revolutionary  chief  Morelos,  who  as  well  as  Iturbide  was 
born  here.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  (since  1863),  and  has 
a  beautiful  cathedral  (built  1745),  a  college,  a  splendid  arched 
aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  a  large  cotton  factory  (since 
1868),  with  2500  spindles  and  78  looms.    Pop.  30,000, 

Moreton  Bay,  an  indentation  on  the  coast  of  Queensland, 
65  miles  long  and  20  broad.  It  is  shut  in  by  Moreton  and 
Stradbroke  Islands,  and  affords  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
size  and  number.  Five  rivers — the  Arrowsmith,  Logan,  Bris- 
bane, Pine,  and  Caboolture — fall  into  M.  B.,  and  are  navigable 
by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  M.  B.  is  the  gate  of  a  vast  dis- 
trict of  great  fertility. 
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Moreton  Bay  Chestnut,  in  Botany,  the  tree  Castanosper- 
miim  Austrah,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Legitminosa.  It 
is  a  native  of  Queensland,  and  is  a  handsome  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
attaining  an  average  height  of  85  feet,  and  producing  beautiful  red 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  pods  contain  edible  seeds  resembling 
the  chestnut,  whence  its  popular  name.  The  wood  is  of  small 
value. 

Moreton  Bay  Pine,  in  Botany,  the  tree  Araiicaria  Ciin- 
ninghamii  (natural  order  Conifera).  It  is  indigenous  to  Queens- 
land, where  it  is  very  abundant,  and  is  much  valued  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  and  serviceable  timber.  It  attains  a  height  of 
from  150  to  200  feet,  and  grows  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  A 
clear  vi'hite  resin  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  hangs  down  in  crys- 
tals resembling  icicles,  the  masses  thus  formed  being  sometimes 
3  feet  long,  and  from  6  to  12  inches  broad. 

Moi-'gan,  Lady  {nee  Sidney  Owenson),  the  daughter  of  an 
actor,  was  born  at  Dublin  about  1786,  published  a  volume  of 
poems  when  fourteen,  and  put  forth  three  novels,  St.  Clair 
(1804),  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominick  {l%oi).  The  Wild  Irish  Girl 
(1806).  She  married  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Morgan  in  1812. 
Besides  a  small  host  of  dashing,  humorous,  interesting,  withal 
silly  novels,  she  wrote  France  (1817-18),  Italy  (1821),  Life  and 
Times  of  Salvator  Rosa  (1823),  Woman  and  Her  Master  (1840), 
&c.  Lady  M.  died  in  London,  13th  April  1859.  Her  works 
were  collected  in  1855.  See  her  Aiitobiogi-aphy,  Diary,  and  Cor- 
respondence {l?>62  ;  2d  ed.  1863);  and  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick's  Lady 
M.,  &c.  {i860). 

Morganaf  ic  Marriages  {Matrimonitm  ad  morganaiictim, 
or  ad  legem  salicaiii,  German,  Alorgatiatische  Ehe).  Members  of 
the  royal  families  of  Germany  can  only  intermarry  with  those 
of  '  Ebenbiirtigkeit,'  or  equal  birth-rank.  A  prince  may,  how- 
ever, contract  a  left-handed  or  morganatic  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  inferior^  status,  which  does  not  raise  her  to  his  own  rank, 
while  it  gives  legitimacy,  though  not  right  of  succession,  to  his 
children.  Sucli  marriages  are  common  enough  not  only  among 
the  princely  but  the  noble  houses  of  Germany.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  of  Prussia 
with  the  Countess  Augusta  von  Harrach,  whom  he  created 
Princess  of  Liegnitz.  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  Great 
Britain,  if  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign  to  their  marriages,  or  if  over  twenty- 
five,  the  consent  of  Parliament,  otherwise  the  connection  is  of  a 
morganatic  nature.  The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  old 
Gothic  word  morgjan,  '  limited,'  not  as  some  imagine  from 
morgeiigabe, '  morning-gift'  or  '  dowry,'  the  only  privilege  obtained 
by  the  wife. 

Morgar'ten,  a  mountain  pass  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Zug, 
between  the  M.  Hills  and  Lake  Egerie.  Eight  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrian  governors,  Leopold  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  army  to  subdue  the  forest  cantons,  and  was 
here  defeated  (15th  November  1315)  by  the  Swiss,  who  had 
hardly  one-twelfth  of  his  numbers. 

Mor'ghen,  Raffaelo  Sanzio,  was  born  at  Florence,  June 
I9>  175^-  He  came  out  as  an  artist  in  the  Roman  school  of 
Volpato,  and  in  1793  was  engaged  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  to  teach  engraving  at  Florence.  Among  his  earliest 
prints  were  the  '  Madonna  della  Seggiola,'  and  Raffaele's 
'  Transfiguration,'  a  copy  of  which  now  fetches  more  than  ;i^'20. 
Perhaps  his  most  famous  work  was  the  engraving  of  Da  Vinci's 
'Last  Supper,'  an  undertaking  in  which  he  succeeded  especially 
because  in  that  picture  the  rendering  of  aerial  effect — in  which 
he  always  failed — was  not  severely  taxed.  He  died  April  8, 
1833.  I»  all  he  engraved  73  portraits,  47  religious  and  44  his- 
torical and  mythological  pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes,  and 
13  vignettes,  &c.  His  pupil  Palmerini  published  a  catalogue  of 
his  works  with  a  biographical  memoir  in  1824. 

Morgue,  La,  a  public  building  in  Paris,  on  the  Qnai  de 
Marche  Neiif,  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead  are  ex- 
posed for  identification.  The  bodies  lie  thus  for  three  days,  and 
the  number  placed  in  the  M.  is  about  300  annually.  The  word 
M.  originally  meant  merely  the  outer  court  or  vestibule  of  a 
prison.  The  name  is  now  commonly  applied  to  dead-houses  in 
other  cities. 
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Mo'rion  (Fr. ;  from  Ital.  morione,  Span,  morro,  'round'),  a 
headpiece  of  iron  or  steel,  of  Spanish  origin,  and  commonly 
worn  by  German,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian foot-soldiers  in  the  i6th  c.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  high  crest, 
and  the  rim,  being  turned  up  and 
pointed  at  the  front  and  back,  had 
a  crescent  form  at  the  side,  as  shown 
in  the  cut. 

Mor'ison,  Robert,  a  Scotch 
botanist,  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in 
1620,  and  studied  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town.  During  the 
civil  war  he  fought  in  the  Royal 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee.  He  afterwards 
went  to  France,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Angers,  and 
was  appointed  botanist  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  at  Blois.  He  be- 
came botanist  to  Charles  II.  in  1660,  with  the  charge  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  London,  November  10, 
1683.  He  taught  a  new  classification  of  plants  in  his  chief  work, 
Plantariun  Historia  Universalis  Oxoniensis  (2  vols,  published 
1676-99). 

Moriso'nians.    See  Evangelical  Union. 

Mor'land,  George,  an  English  painter,  born  in  London 
26th  June  1763,  sold  his  drawings  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  six- 
teen was  a  finished  artist  and  a  sad  blackguard — thanks  to  the 
education  of  a  greedy  father.  He  painted  with  great  freedom 
and  inimitable  humour.  His  subjects  were  usually  animals, 
occasionally  rural  landscapes  and  interiors.  The  two  he  espe- 
cially affected  were  a  litter  of  pigs  and  a  pothouse  parlour. 
He  died  a  palsied  drunkard  in  a  sponging-house  in  Eyre  Street, 
29th  October  1804. 

Mor'itz,  Duke,  and  afterwards  Elector  of  Saxony,  eldest 
son  of  Duke  Heinrich  the  Pious  of  Saxony,  born  21st  March 
1521  at  Freiberg,  joined  the  Protestant  party  in  1539,  married 
(1541)  Agnes,  daughter  of  Philipp,  Landgraf  of  Hessen,  and  the 
same  year  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government  of  the  ducal 
part  of  Saxony.  He  at  first  supported  the  Schmalkaldic  League 
against  Duke  Heinrich  of  Brunswick,  but  when  it  came  (1546) 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Emperor  he  sided  with  the  latter, 
who  in  a  secret  treaty  promised  him  the  lands  and  title  of  his 
cousin,  the  Elector  Johann  Friedrich.  These  he  obtained  after 
the  overthrow  and  capture  of  the  Elector  at  Miihlberg  in  1547. 
But  as  Karl  V.  persisted  in  keeping  his  father-in-law  a  prisoner, 
and  appeared  to  be  striving  to  make  the  imperial  power  a  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  absolutism  in  Germany,  M.  besieged 
Magdeburg  as  a  pretext  to  collect  an  army,  and  forming  a  secret 
league  (1551)  with  Henri  II.  of  France,  suddenly  fell  upon  Karl, 
and  extorted  from  him  the  Peace  of  Passau  (31st  July  1552). 
The  next  year  M.  attacked  the  Markgraf  Albrecht  of  Branden- 
burg, who  would  not  recognise  the  Passau  treaty,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  at  Sievershausen  (9th  July  1553),  but  died  two 
days  after  of  a  wound.  M.  was  an  able  ruler,  but  of  an  ambition 
that  left  little  choice  to  his  conscience  of  the  means  to  increase 
his  power.  He  was  a  reformer  in  home  affairs,  employing  the 
confiscated  estates  of  monasteries  to  found  the  three  '  Fiirsten- 
schulen,'  and  to  better  endow  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He 
left  only  a  daughter,  Anna,  who  (1561)  married  Prince  William 
I.  of  Orange.  See  Langenn,  M.  Herzog  und  Kurfiirst  von 
Sachsen  (2  vols.  Leips.  1S41). 

Moritz,  Graf  von  Sachsen,  better  known  as  Marshal 
Saxe,  bom  at  Goslar,  aSth  October  1696,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  King  August  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Marie  Aurora, 
Griifin  von  Konigsmark.  He  began  his  career  (1709)  in  Flanders 
under  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  entered  the  French  service  in 
1720,  and  in  1726  was  made  Duke  of  Cortland.  In  the  war 
of  the  Polish  Succession,  M.  decided  the  victory  in  the  battle 
of  Ettlingen  (1734),  took  Philippsburg,  Prag,  and  Eger  (1741), 
and  seized  the  lines  at  Lauteiburg.  Being  appointed  Marechal 
of  France  in  1744,  he  conducted  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
gained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  (iith  May  1745),  was  again  vic- 
torious at  Raucoux,  and  took  Bergen-op-Zoom  (1747),  and  Maas- 
tricht (1748).  After  the  Peace  of  Aachen  (1748)  he  lived  at  his 
castle  of  Chambord  till  his  death,  30th  November  1750.  In 
1776  Louis  XV.  erected  over  his  grave,  in  the  Protestant  church 
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of  St.  Thomas  at  Strassburg,  a  magnificent  monument  by  Pigalle. 
From  an  illegitimate  son  of  M.  was  descended  the  Marquise 
Dudevant  ('George  Sand').  His  Reveries  Militaires  (best  ed. 
1757)  contain  many  original  views  on  the  art  of  war.  See  M.'s 
Lettres  et  Mhnoires  (1794),  and  the  biographies  by  Taillandier 
(1865),  Weltzien  (1867),  and  Weber  (2d  ed.  1870). 

Moritz,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Graf  von  Nassau,  son 

of  Prince  William  I.  of  Orange,  was  born  14th  November  1567 
at  Dillenburg,  and,  after  his  father's  murder  in  1584,  was  chosen 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Stadtholder  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  resembled  his  father  in  prudence,  persistency, 
and  mihtary  skill,  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  forty  towns  and 
gained  three  victories  before  the  truce  of  1609  stopped  hostilities. 
M.  strove  to  make  himself  an  absolute  ruler  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  disputes  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarists,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  zealously  supported  ;  but  was  at  length 
forced  to  abandon  his  ambitious  plans.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
unmarried,  23d  April  1625. 

Morlaix  (Celt.  '  the  place  on  the  sea-shore '),  or  Itlont- 
ronles  (Med.  Lat.  Mons  Relaxus),  a  river-port  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Finistere,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jarlot  and  KefHent,  miles  from  the  sea,  and  35  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Brest  by  rail.  The  two  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built  are 
linked  by  a  splendid  railway  viaduct  210  feet  high  ;  and  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.  Mathieu,  St.  Melaine,  and 
St.  Martin-des-Champs.  The  Chateau  du  Taureau,  command- 
ing the  harbour,  which  intersects  the  town,  is  bordered  by  fine 
quays  and  promenades.  M.  is  mainly  frequented  by  coasters,  and 
has  manufactures  of  cloth,  oil,  and  tobacco,  and  a  trade  in  lead, 
linen,  corn,  &c.    Pop.  (1872)  11,536. 

Morley,  Henry,  bom  in  London,  1822,  educated  at  Neu- 
wied  and  King's  College,  London,  and  practised  as  surgeon  at 
Madeley  in  Shropshire  (1844-48)  ;  was  a  schoolmaster  for  two 
years  at  Liscard,  Liverpool,  and  in  1851  settled  in  London  as  a 
journalist,  writing  for  Household  Words  and  the  Exatniner. 
Of  the  latter  he  became  editor.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  University  College, 
and  in  1870  was  appointed  Examiner  in  English  Language, 
Literature,  and  History  to  the  University  of  London.  M.  has 
a  richly  cultivated  mind,  fine  sympathies,  a  clear  perception  of 
literary  beauty,  and  a  vigorous  critical  faculty.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  may  be  noted  How  io  Make  Home  Unhealthy 
{1850);  A  Defence  of  Ignorance  (1851);  Life  of  Palissy  the 
Potter  (1852);  Life  of  Jerome  Cardan  (1854);  Life  of  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa  (1856)  ;  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair  (1859  ; 
new  ed.  1874)  ;  Fairy  Tales  (1859-60  ;  new  ed.  1877) ;  Journal 
of  a  London  Playgoer  (1866) ;  Tables  of  English  Literature  (l^i-jo)  ; 
Clement  Marot  and  other  Essays  (2  vols.  1 871) ;  his  useful  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature,  in  its  3d  edition  ;  the  skeleton  of 
a  larger  work  in  progress  entitled,  English  Writers,  the  first 
three  parts  of  which  have  been  already  published,  embracing 
The  Celts  and  the  A  nglo-Saxons;  From  the  Conquest  to  Chaucer  ; 
and  From  Chaucer  to  Dunbar.  His  latest  work  is  Illustrations 
of  English  Religion  (1877). 

Morley,  John,  born  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  in  1838,  was 
educated  at  Cheltenham,  and  entered  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1859.  He  succeeded 
Lewes  as  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1867.  He  has 
written  Edmund  Burke,  a  Historical  Study  (1867)  ;  Critical 
Miscellanies  (1871) ;  Voltaire  (1871);  Rousseau  (1873) ;  On  Com- 
promise (1874) ;  Critical  Miscellatties  (2d  series,  1877).  For 
some  time  past  M.  has  been  making  a  strong  impression  on  that 
section  of  society  which  thinks.  He  has  a  brilliant,  lucid,  and 
powerful  intellect ;  he  grasps  the  characteristics  of  an  age  or  an 
individual  with  vivid  insight,  and  describes  them  with  a  keen- 
ness, precision,  and  pungency  that  have  the  charm  of  rhetoric 
without  its  taint.  Rationalistic,  yet  sympathetic,  he  resembles 
his  departed  master,  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  vigour  of  his  logic, 
the  catholicity  of  his  culture,  and  his  almost  poetic  enthusiasm 
for  the  progress  of  the  race.  Mark  Pattison  (Academy,  October 
13,  1877)  says  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  M.  has 
'  risen  out  of  the  class  of  brilliant  periodical  essayists  into  the 
higher  class  of  the  very  few  who  influence  opinion.' 

Mor'mons  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  calling  themselves 
'  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,'  which  was 
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founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith,  and  whose  head-quarters  is  at 
Utah,  United  States.  Joseph  Smith  (born  23d  December  1805,  at 
Sharon,  Vermont,  U.  S.),  at  fourteen  began  to  have  'visions' 
of  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  who  told  him  that  the  religious 
sects  then  existing  were  all  in  error.  In  1823  he  had  another 
vision,  in  which  a  glorious  personage  told  him  that  the  time 
had  now  come  for  the  Gospel  to  be  fully  preached,  and  gave  him 
directions  where  he  should  find,  buried  in  the  earth,  some  gold 
plates  inscribed  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets.  He  found 
the  plates  in  the  place  indicated,  although  they  were  not  fully 
entrusted  to  his  keeping  till  three  years  after  (1827).  According 
to  his  description  they  were  of  fine  gold,  8  inches  by  7,  and 
bound  together  by  three  rings,' passing  through  the  whole  at  one 
edge,  into  a  volume  6  inches  thick.  Along  with  the  plates, 
besides  a  breastplate  and  a  sword,  he  found  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
with  two  three-cornered  diamonds  fixed  in  the  glasses.  This 
was  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  means  of  which  the  small 
characters  inscribed  on  the  plates  could  be  interpreted.  These, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  book  itself,  were  in  the 
'  Reformed  Egyptian  '  language.  Only  eleven  persons  besides 
Smith  were  ever  privileged  to  see  the  plates,  which,  with  all  the 
other  articles,  were  returned  to  the  angel,  and  never  seen  more. 
In  1827  Smith  told  his  story  to  a  farmer  in  Palmyra,  New  York, 
named  Harris,  who  agreed  to  support  him  while  translating  his 
plates.  The  translation  was  dictated  to  Harris,  and  afterwards 
to  a  schoolmaster,  Oliver  Cowdery,  by  Smith,  who  sat  behind  a 
curtain,  and  was  finished  in  1829.  While  engaged  in  this  work, 
Smith  and  Cowdery  had  a  vision.  John  the  Baptist  appeared  to 
them,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  consecrated  them  priests  of 
the  order  of  Aaron,  and  commanded  them  to  baptize  each  other. 
When  they  had  done  this  '  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  and 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  granted  them.' 

In  1830  the  Church  of  Christ  was  started  at  La  Fayette,  New 
York,  with  six  members,  who,  when  they  had  ordained  each 
other,  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Several  spectators  were  converted  and  baptized,  and  at  the  first 
Conference  (June  1830)  thirty  members  were  present.  Mission- 
aries were  now  sent  through  the  States,  and  gained  many  con- 
verts,  of  whom  the  most  jiotable  were  Brigham  Young,  two 
brothers  Pratt,  and  Rigdon.  This  success,  however,  excited 
hostility  on  the  part  of  unbelievers.  Judicial  proceedings  were 
taken  against  Smith  for  fraud  and  imposition,  and  when  he  was 
acquitted,  he  and  his  friends  were  threatened  with  violence.  To 
avoid  this  they  removed  in  1 83 1  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  not  long 
after  a  party  of  about  1200  settled  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
calling  the  place  '  Zion,  the  New  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  would 
shortly  reign  in  person.'  But  trouble  was  again  brewing  for  the 
Saints  in  both  settlements.  It  began  to  be  rumoured  that  they 
practised  communism  in  their  goods  and  wives.  Their  news- 
papers published  abolitionist  views,  and  declared  that  all  unbe- 
lievers would  soon  be  rooted  out  of  the  State.  In  this  way 
popular  indignation  was  greatly  excited  against  them.  In  March 
1832  Smith  and  Rigdon  had  been  tarred  and  feathered  by  a  mob. 
Those  in  Missouri  were  so  harassed  that  they  abandoned  their 
homes  in  the  middle  of  winter  (1833-34)  and  removed  to  Liberty, 
Clay  County.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  presidency  of  three 
(Smith  being  first,  and  Rigdon  second),  and  the  high  court  of 
twelve  apostles  were  established  as  the  ruling  authorities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  formal  title  of  '  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints'  was  adopted  (May  1834).  From  this  time  the 
M.  remained  unmolested  for  nearly  four  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1837,  however,  the  business  which  Smith  carried  on  in  Kirt- 
land failed,  and  the  bank  which  formed  part  of  it  stopped  pay- 
ment. Smith  and  Rigdon  were  indicted  for  swindling,  and  to 
avoid  being  arrested  fled  to  Missouri.  Here,  owing  to  internal 
dissensions,  Harris,  Cowdery,  Rigdon,  and  some  others  of  the 
first  M.  were  expelled  from  the  Church,  although  Rigdon  was 
soon  readmitted.  And  now  prosecution  from  without  began 
anew.  But  by  this  time  the  M.  were  strong  enough  to  retaliate, 
and  regular  warfare  ensued.  The  State  militia  was  called  out 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  M.  were  driven,  with  much  suffering 
and  some  loss  of  life,  across  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois  (1838), 
whither  they  were  followed  by  the  President  and  other  leading 
men  who  had  been  arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  then 
allowed  to  escape.  Here  a  new  settlement  was  formed  called 
Nauvoo  [Heb.  (sic)  '  beautiful '],  at  which  they  soon  numbered 
15,000.  In  1840  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  The 
corporation  assumed  an  independent  jurisdiction,  and  a  militia 
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consisting  of  all  able-bodied  men  was  organised.  In  1844  Smith, 
who  was  now  absolute  ruler,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual 
matters,  over  20,000  persons,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  only  roused  more 
hostility  against  him.  For  some  time,  too,  he  had  been  cau- 
tiously teaching  polygamy  under  the  guise  of  a  theory  regarding 
'  spiritual  wives  ;'  indeed  he  had  had  a  revelation  on  the  subject 
in  1843,  although  it  was  not  published  till  afterwards.  But  now 
the  unbelievers  started  a  newspaper  in  Nauvoo  itself,  the  first 
number  of  which  contained  the  affidavits  of  sixteen  women  that 
Smith  or  other  prominent  M,  had  attempted  to  seduce  them. 
The  M.  destroyed  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  resisted  the  war- 
rants procured  against  them  therefor  ;  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood rose  in  ai=ms  against  them.  To  avoid  a  general  massacre. 
Smith  and  some  others  surrendered  themselves  to  the  governor 
of  the  State,  who  had  promised  them  safety  and  a  fair  trial,  and 
were  lodged  in  prison  at  Carthage.  But  a  rumour  having  got 
abroad  tliat  the  governor  wished  their  escape,  200  men  disguised 
as  Indians  broke  into  the  prison  (June  27,  1844),  and  shot  Smith 
and  his  brother  dead,  wounding  the  rest. 

On  the  death  of  Smith,  Brigham  Young  was  elected  President 
by  the  twelve  apostles.  But  persecution  by  the  unbelievers  still 
continued,  and  an  exploring  party,  headed  by  the  President,  set 
out  (Feb.  1846)  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  far  West.  In  Sep- 
tember the  city  of  Nauvoo  was  burned  by  an  armed  mob  after 
several  days'  siege,  and  the  remnant  of  the  M.  driven  across  the 
Mississippi  into  Iowa,  where  the  exploring  party  had  halted. 
They  now  left  Iowa  for  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  endur- 
ing incredible  hardships  on  the  march  and  during  the  succeeding 
winter  (1848-49).  The  new  city  vv'hich  quickly  sprang  up  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Deseret  (Ref.  Egyptian  !  '  honey-bee  ').  In 
1850  the  district  was  admitted  into  the  United  States  as  a  terri- 
tory, under  the  name  of  Utah,  and  Brigham  Young  was  named 
the  first  governor.  Differences  soon  arose  with  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  States,  and  in  1854  and  1856 
they  had  all  to  flee  to  Washington.  In  1857  troops  were  sent  to 
enforce  obedience,  with  whom  the  M.  had  several  skirmishes.  In 
i860  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  in  1862  a  permanent  camp 
was  formed  near  the  city  to  overawe  the  M.  In  187 1  some  of 
the  leading  M.  were  indicted  for  bigamy.  In  the  first  case  tried 
the  defendant  was  convicted  ;  but  on  an  appeal  the  proceedings 
were  quashed,  which  the  M.  ascribed  to  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  Brigham  Young  has  just  died  (1877),  and  the 
twelve  apostles  have  had.  a  revelation  (Sept.  4th)  instructing 
them  to  preside  over  the  Church  without  a  new  President. 

The  exact  numbers  of  the  M.  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
The  population  of  Utah  in  1872,  when  tlie  fourth  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  admission  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
was  105,000,  although,  of  course,  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
were  Gentiles.  But  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  where 
the  M.  have  not  tried  to  gain  converts.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  they  have  gained,  however,  have  come  from  Britain  and 
Denmark,  because  in  every  other  country  the  missionaries  have 
been  prevented  preaching,  or  even  expelled.  'Of  late  years,' 
it  has  been  asserted  by  a  good  authority,  '  the  immigration  into 
Utah  from  the  European  missions  has  varied  from  1000  to  4000 
annually.' 

The  principal  sacred  books  of  the  M.,  besides  the  Bible,  are 
three  :  First,  the  Book  oj  Mormon,  translated  by  Smith  from  the 
gold  plates,  published  in  1830,  and  styled  A)t  Account  written 
by  the  hand  of  Mormon  upon  Plates  taken  fro?n  the  Plates  of 
Nephi.  Translated  by  foseph  Smith.  It  contains  what  professes 
to  be  a  liistory  of  the  American  Continent,  from  its  first  colonisa- 
tion after  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  down  to  the  year  A.D.  420, 
when  Moroni,  the  last  of  the  Nephite  prophets,  buried  his  plates 
in  the  hill  of  Cumorah.  The  account  given  of  the  book  by  un- 
believers is  that  it  was  written  about  1S09  by  a  preacher  of  an 
obscure  sect  named  Spalding,  who  had  been  led  by  the  discovery 
of  some  remains  of  an  extinct  race  to  write  a  romance  connecting 
the  race  both  with  tlie  Israelites  and  the  American  Indians,  and 
that  Smith  obtained  by  some  means  a  copy  of  Spalding's  M.S., 
which  had  never  been  published,  and  made  such  alterations  on 
it  as  suited  him.  Another  sacred  book,  which  is  the  chief 
authority  on  doctrine,  is  The  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of 
the  Church  ofjesiis  Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints,  selected  from  the 
Kevelations  of  God,  by  Joseph  Smith  (published  1833).  Tlie  tliird 
is  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Liverp.  1851),  which  is  a  selection 
from  the  revelations,  translations,  and  narrations  of  Joseph 
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Smith.  Mormon  theology  is  a  medley  of  doctrines  and  super- 
stitions borrowed  from  many  sources,  there  being  indeed  points 
of  resemblance  between  it  and  almost  every  form  of  religion 
that  ever  prevailed  in  the  world — Pantheism,  Dualism,  Judaism, 
Christianity — both  orthodox  and  heretical — Mohammedanism, 
&c.  The  chief  items  of  the  popular  creed,  as  generally  preached, 
are  faith  in  Smith  and  his  successors,  repentance,  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  the  other 
sacred  (Mormon)  books,  the  payment  of  tithes,  absolute  obe- 
dience to  the  president  and  the  priesthood.  Tlie  great  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sect  is  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  recent  innovation  condemned  by  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  was  in  1843  that  Smith  had  a  revelation  on  the 
subject,  but  it  was  not  till  1852  that  the  Sacred  Law  of  Marriage 
was  published  or  put  in  practice.  M.  are  popularly  known 
simply  as  men  with  a  number  of  wives,  and  it  is  on  the  practice 
of  polygamy  that  the  existence  of  the  sect  will  greatly  depend. 
At  any  rate  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  soon  have  to  choose 
between  giving  it  up  or  leaving  Utah.  There  is  a  party  among 
the  M.,  including  the  near  relatives  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  are 
anti-polygamists,  and  who  affirm  that  Brigham  Young,  and  not 
the  founder  himself,  introduced  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
polygamy.  But  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to  '  split  the 
Church '  on  the  point.  Besides  the  books  already  mentioned, 
see  a  Compendium  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  &c.  (Liverp.  1857);  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  202  ; 
G.  A.  Smith's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church  of  jfesiis 
Christ,  &c. ;  H.  Dixon's  New  America  (1867). 

Mormjrr'idse,  a  family  of  Teleostean  fishes  related  to  the 
pikes  {Esocidce).  The  body  is  long,  the  tail  slender,  and  the 
mouth  small.  The  gill-opening  is  a  mere  slit.  Its  best-known 
member  is  the  Mormyrus  oxyrchynchus,  or  sharp-nosed  mormy- 
rus  of  the  Nile. 

Mor'ny,  Charles  Augusts  Louis  Joseph,  Comte  de, 

understood  to  have  been  the  son  of  Queen  Hortense  by  the 
Comte  de  Flahault,  was  born  in  Paris,  23d  October  181 1,  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Bourbon,  entered  the  army  and  served  with 
some  distinction  in  Africa.  In  1837  Queen  Hortense  left  him 
an  annuity  of  40,000  francs,  in  1838  he  forsook  the  army,  devoted 
himself  to  the  production  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  and  published 
a  well-informed  treatise,  Question  des  Sucres.  M.  was  returned 
to  the  Assembly  (1842),  and  spoke  with  capacity  on  questions 
of  industry.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1851,  and,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  countersigned  all  the 
first  proclamations  and  decrees.  He  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  1854,  and  in  1856-57  represented 
France  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  married  a  rich  princess 
(Trubetskoi).  M.  was  one  of  the  heaviest  speculators  in  stocks 
and  shares.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  10,  1865.  In  his  Histoire  d'un 
Crime  (October  1877),  Victor  Hugo  writes  of  M.  as  a  deadly 
free-liver,  '  possessing  all  the  frivolity  consistent  with  assassi- 
nation, without  conscience,  irreproachably  elegant,  infamous, 
and  amiable ;  at  most  a  perfect  duke.  Such  was  this  male- 
factor.' 

Morocc'o  (Fr.  Alaroc,  Kx^.  Maghrib-el- A ksa,  'the  extreme 
west '),  a  sultanate  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  Africa,  forming  part 
of  the  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  province  of  Oran,  Algeria,  in  the  N.E.  to  the  river 
Sakiet-el-Hamra  in  the  S.W.,  a  distance  of  840  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  inland  from  the  seaport  of  Mogadore,  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  Tedmait,  a  dis- 
tance of  860  miles.  Area  estimated  at  268,920  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(according  to  Rohlfs)  at  6,ooo,ooo,but  by  others  at  only  2,750,000. 
M.  is  traversed  in  a  direction  nearly  W.S.W.  by  the  parallel 
ranges  of  the  higher  Atlas  Mountains,  which  culminate  some  30 
miles  S.E.  of  M.  city  in  Jebel  Miltzin,  1 1,500  feet  high,  and 
terminate  in  Cape  Ghir,  60  miles  S.  of  Mogadore,  sending  off 
to  the  S.  several  lower  ranges.  An  irregular  and  widespread 
mountain  range  is  continued  from  Algeria  along  the  coast  to  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  this  wild  region,  known  as  the  R5f,  is 
occupied  by  predatory  tribes,  who  owe  a  merely  nominal  alle- 
giance to  the  sultan.  In  the  Rif  are  the  two  Spanish  ports  of 
Ceuta  and  Melilla.  The  sultanate  includes  the  three  former 
kingdoms  of  Fez,  Maghrib,  and  Tafilet,  the  districts  of  Sus  and 
Draa  in  the  extreme  S.,  and  an  outlying  desert  portion,  com- 
prising Gurara,  Tuat,  Tidikelt,  and  the  plateau  of  Tedmait. 
The  oasis  of  Tuat  is  of  great  importance  as  a  resting-place  for 
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the  caravans  trading  to  Murzuk  and  Timbuktu.  From  the 
Atlas  Mountains  a  wide,  fertile  plain,  intersected  by  various  low 
mountain  ranges,  stretches  towards  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  here 
are  the  chief  centres  of  population.  The  rivers  are  invaluable  for 
irrigation,  but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  great  plain  is 
watered  by  the  Sebu,  Bu-Regreg,  Ummer-Rebia,  and  Tensift. 
Other  rivers  of  M.  are  the  Muluja,  which  flows  from  the  Atlas 
Mountains  through  the  N.E.  district  of  Angad  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Draa  forming  part  of  the  S.  boundary,  and  the 
Saura  and  its  affluents  watering  the  counti-y  to  the  S.E,  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains  and  the  district  of  Tuat,  and  eventually  losing 
itself  in  the  Sahara.  A  great  part  of  the  interior  of  M.  is  en- 
tirely unknown  to  Europeans.  The  mountains  nowhere  reach 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  but  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Atlas 
are  white  as  late  as  April,  while  the  lower  slopes  are  clad  with 
luxuriant  forests  of  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  other  kinds  of  valuable 
timber-trees.  In  the  great  western  plain  the  climate  is  remark- 
ably temperate  and  equal,  the  temperature  ranging  from  about 
40°  to  90°  F.  The  districts  along  the  margin  of  the  Sahara 
suffer  from  droughts,  and  are  swept  by  scorching  winds.  Agri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  a  very  primitive  way ;  the  use  of 
manure,  for  instance,  being  almost  unknown.  Among  the  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  maize,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  peas  and 
beans,  saffron,  grapes,  oranges,  almonds,  figs,  and  dates.  The 
live  stock  consists  mainly  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  of  a 
small  but  spirited  breed,  and  the  goats  whose  skins  furnish  the 
famous  M.  leather.  Lions  and  panthers  infest  the  forests,  and 
other  wild  animals  are  the  hyaena,  jackal,  and  wild  boar,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Sahara,  the  ostrich  and  gazelle.  Serpents, 
scorpions,  and  lizards  are  common,  and  the  country  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  scourge  of  locusts.  Of  the  inhabitants  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  three-fourths  are  Moors,  who  generally  reside  in 
towns,  and  are  frequently  men  of  somewhat  superior  education. 
The  agriculturists  are  mostly  Berbers,  and  cattle-rearing  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  nomad  Arabs.  The  Jews  are  estimated  at 
340,000,  while  the  number  of  Christians  is  said  not  to  exceed 
500.  The  Berbers  and  the  kindred  race  of  the  Shellouhs  live 
in  the  valleys  and  uplands  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  former 
towards  the  E.  in  the  region  of  Fez,  the  latter  towards  the 
Atlantic.  Negroes  are  held  as  slaves,  and  the  Bohari,  a  black 
tribe,  have  furnished  the  elite  of  the  Sultan's  body-guard  for 
generations.  Besides  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the  Rif,  there 
are  two  lawless  coast  tribes — namely,  the  Zimours,  who  live  in 
the  forest  of  Maimora,  between  Mehideyeh  and  Salee,  and  the 
Zyars,  who  occupy  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  Rabat.  The  Zyars  carry 
pillage  to  the  very  gates  of  Rabat,  and  caravans  from  that  place 
to  Dar-el-Baida  are  constantly  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  many 
Kashas  or  strongholds  built  by  Government  along  the  route. 
Over  all  M.  green  tea  is  esteemed  a  greater  luxury  than  even  coffee, 
and  a- prevalent  habit  is  the  smoking  of  kief,  the  pernicious  Indian 
hemp.  The  manufactures  include  M.  leather,  carpets,  shawls 
(haiks),  flint-lock  guns  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
leather-dyes,  coloured  tiles,  and  elegant  water-jars.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  in  1856 
the  foreign  trade  has  increased  considerably.  In  1875  the  total 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  ;^i,56i,3i2,  and  the  imports  to 
^1,011,588;  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  tO;^7ii,294,  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain  to  ;^342,420.  The  chief  port  is 
Tangier,  and  others  are  Mogadore,  Mazagan,  Rabat,  Lariche, 
Dar-el-Baida,  and  Saffi.  There  are  two  capitals,  M.  and  Fez, 
the  principal  towns  of  the  interior.  M.  is  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  provinces,  each  under  a  kaid,  who  is  military  commander 
as  well  as  absolute  governor.  The  Sultan,  a  purely  despotic 
ruler,  is  head  of  the  religion,  which  is  a  form  of  Mohammedanism 
differing  from  that  of  Turkey  and  Persia  by  the  adoption  as  a 
text-book  or  code  of  Sidi  Beccari's  commentary  on  the  Koran. 
Extortion  is  universal,  and  there  is  not  a  printing  press  in  the 
country.  Part  of  the  region  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th 
c,  M.  was  included  in  Barbary  till  the  15th  c.  The  kingdom  of 
Fez  was  founded  in  787,  and  that  of  M.  not  till  1058.  The  two 
states  were  united  in  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  c,  and  the 
present  dynasty  was  founded  in  1648.  The  slavery  of  Christians 
was  prohibited  in  1814,  and  piracy  was  abolished  in  1817.  See 
Augustin's  Marokko  (Pesth,  1845),  Renou's  Empire  de  Maroc 
(Par.  1846),  Rohlf  s  Land  und  Folk  in  Afrika  (Brem.  1870), 
and  Meiti  erster  Atifenthalt  in  Marokko  (Brem.  1873),  Leared's 
M.  and  the  Moors  (Lond.  1876),  and  C,  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake's 
Literary  Remains  (Lond.  1877). 


Morocco  (Arab.  Marrakhh),  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  sul- 
tanate of  M.,  lies  in  a  plain  near  the  N.  base  of  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, at  a  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  river  Ten- 
sift,  and  130  E.  of  its  port  of  Mogadore.  It  is  girt  by  a  wall 
23  feet  high,  and  ']\  miles  in  circuit,  is  supplied  with  water  by 
aqueducts  of  ancient  construction,  and  contains  some  20  mosques 
and  several  large  bazaars.  The  palace  of  the  sultan,  outside  the 
walls,  is  a  magnificent  building.  Great  part  of  the  town  is  in 
ruins,  but  there  is  still  considerable  industry,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  red  and  yellow  M.  leather.  Pop.  50,000,  of 
whom  6000  are  Jews-  M.  was  founded  in  1072,  and  became 
famous  as  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  13th  c.  The  Moors  of  Spain 
frequently  sent  their  children  here  to  be  educated,  and  during  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  the  town  is  said  to  have  had  700,000 
inhabitants, 

Mo'ron,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  36  miles  S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected  with  rail.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a  strong  Moorish  castle,  and  is  noted 
for  its  lime,  which  is  used  for  many  ornamental  purposes.  Pop. 
10,500. 

Mor'peth,  a  market-town  of  Northumberland,  England,  on 
the  Wansbeck,  17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Newcastle  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  It  has  a  town-hall  (17 14)  designed  by  Van- 
burgh,  a  parish  church  of  the  14th  c,  a  free  grammar-school 
founded  in  1552,  and  transferred  to  a  new  building  in  1859,  a 
large  gaol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^80,000,  and  the  Northumber- 
land Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  (1858-59),  which  cost  ;^39,ooo. 
Some  flannel  is  made,  and  there  are  rope-yards,  iron  and  brass 
founderies,  tanneries,  breweries,  brick  and  tile  works,  &c.  In 
the  vicinity  are  stone  quarries.  The  great  cattle  market  for- 
merly held  here  has  been  removed  to  Newcastle.  M.  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  of  town,  4S17  ;  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  30,239. 

Mor'pheus  (Gr.  the  'fashioner'  or  'moulder'),  in  classic 
mythology  was  the  son  of  Hypnos  ('sleep')  and  the  god  of 
dreams.  He  was  so  called,  because  he  shapes  or  forms  the 
dreams  of  the  sleeper,  • 

Mor'phia  or  Morphine'  (C17H19NO3),  the  chief  active 
principle  of  opium,  was  discovered  by  Serturner  1804.  It, 
and  the  many  other  alkaloids  present  in  opium  occur  in  com- 
bination with  sulphuric  or  meconic  acid  (H3C7HO7).  To  obtain 
M.  separate,  a  strong  infusion  of  opium  is  mixed  with  calcium 
chloride,  when  calcium  meconate,  with  much  of  the  colouring 
matter,  is  precipitated,  and  the  hydrochlorates,  chiefly  of  M.  and 
Codeine  (q.  v.)  are  left  in  solution.  These  are  crystallised  by 
evaporation,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  redissolved ; 
and  from  this  purified  solution  M.  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
It  is  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  being  de- 
posited as  white  rectangular  prisms.  The  chief  features  of  M. 
are  its  bitter  taste,  alkaline  reaction,  and  narcotic  poisonous 
properties.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  usually 
identified  by  the  deep  blue  colour  it  gives  with  neutral  ferric 
salts,  and  the  golden  yellow  compound  it  forms  with  nitric  acid. 

Medicinal  Preparations  and  Properties  of  M. — The  prepara- 
tions of  M.  possess  the  anodyne  and  soporific  powers  of  opium  ; 
but  they  act  more  agreeably,  and  are  less  likely  to  produce 
headache  and  nausea,  being  less  exciting  and  stimulating. 
Acetate  of  M.  is  given  in  doses  of  from  |  to  J  a  grain,  and  a  solu- 
tion is  used  for  hypodermic  injection.  It  is  also  prepared  as  a 
liquor,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  60  minims.  The 
Hydrochlorate  audits  liquor  are  administered  in  the  same  doses, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  Suppository  and  as  lozenges,  and  of  the 
latter  one  or  two  may  be  taken  occasionally  for  cough.  Each 
lozenge  contains      grain  of  Hydrochlorate  of  M . 

Morphol'og'y,  the  department  of  biological  science  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  the  form  and  structure  of  living  beings. 
M.,  as  now  understood,  includes  (i)  Anatomy,  or  the  science 
investigating  the  structure  of  the  adult  being  ;  (2)  Devdopmetit, 
which  traces  the  history  of  its  evolution  from  the  egg,  and  its 
progress  towards  maturity  ;  and  (3)  Taxonomy  or  Classification, 
which  deals  with  the  arrangement  and  relationship  of  the  beings 
whose  structure  has  been  ascertained.  The  science  Ftmctions 
or  Physiology  is  the  companion  science  of  M. 

Morrellgunge,  a  town  and  port  in  the  district  of  Jessore, 
Bengal,  British  India,  96  miles  E,  of  Calcutta,  situated  in  the 
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Sunderbunds  on  a  creek  of  the  Haringhata  river,  one  of  the 
larger  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  founded  in  1850  by  Messrs 
Morrell,  who  took  a  lease  from  Government,  and  have  reclaimed 
20,000  acres  from  the  primeval  jungle.  M.  was  declared  a 
port,  and  buoyed  by  Government  in  1869.  It  can  be  visited  safely 
by  large  ships.    Rice  is  the  great  export. 

Morr'is,  Rev.  Richard,  one  of  the  best  English  scholars 
of  the  age,  was  born  at  Bermondsey,  Southwark,  September  8, 
1833,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Battersea.  In  1869 
he  became  lecturer  on  English  literature  in  King's  College  School, 
and  in  1871  was  made  curate  of  Christ's  Church,  Camberwell. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Philological  Society  in  1874, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  No  man  has  done  more — perhaps 
none  so  much — to  make  English  a  liberal  and  learned  study. 
The  influence  of  his  work  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  every  great 
public  school  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  inevitable 
day  has  arrived  in  which  men  will  admit  that  their  native  tongue 
is  not  only  the  base,  but  the  crown  of  linguistic  study,  to  which 
other  languages,  whether  superstitiously  called  'classical'  or 
stupidly  named  '  modern,'  are  merely  ancillary,  the  great  merit 
of  M.'s  labours  will  be  amply  acknowledged.  Besides  editing 
Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience,  Early  English  Alliterative 
Poems,  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  The  Story  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  The  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  Old  English  Homilies  (2d 
series),  Cursor  Micndi,  Specimens  of  Early  English,  Chaucer's 
Poetical  Works,  Selections  from  the  Canterbury  Tales,  &c. ,  he 
has  written  The  Etymology  of  Local  Names  (1857),  Historical 
Outlines  of  English  Accidence  (1872),  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Historical  English  Gi-ammar  (1874),  and  Primer  of  English 
Grammar  (1875). 

Morris,  William,  an  English  poet,  born  in  1834,  is  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  educated  at  Forest  School, 
Walthamstow,  Marlborough  College,  and  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  studied  painting,  but  early  devoted  his  attention  to 
house  decoration,  a  business  he  has  been  engaged  in  since.  M. 
has  written  Defence  oj  Guinruere  {\^<^Z),  Life  and  Death  of  Jason 
(1867),  The  Earthly  Paradise  (4  vols.  1863-71),  Love  is  Enough 
(1873),  Translation  of  Virgil s  .Eneid  (1876),  The  Story  of 
Sigurd  the  Volsicng  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs  (1876).  Through 
all  his  poems,  especially  the  Earthly  Paradise,  there  breathes  a 
voluptuous  indolence,  and  shines  a  glamour  of  sensuous  delight 
that  palls  on  the  appetite  for  very  richness. 

Morrisa'nia,  a  town  of  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
U.S.,  on  the  Harlem  River,  is  connected  with  New  York 
by  rail  and  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge.  Attached  to  the  county 
and  city  of  New  York  in  1874,  it  has  twenty  churches,  many 
schools,  an  academy  and  convent,  and  is  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  business  men  of  the  great  city.    Pop.  (1870)  19,699. 

Morr'is-Dance,  or  Morrice-Dance  (corrupted  from  Mo- 
resco,  or  Moorish-dance),  a  fantastic  dance  common  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the 
Moors,  and  was  introduced  into  England  probably  from  France 
or  Flanders,  under  the  early  Tudor  kings.  In  England  it  was 
long  an  important  element  of  holiday  amusement,  and  it  still 
lingers  on  here  and  there  in  country  districts.  In  the  M.-D. 
the  hobby-horse,  or  a  dragon,  with  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian, 
Friar  Tuck,  The  Fool,  and  the  Queen  of  the  May  were  the  chief 
characters  represented.  Bells  were  fastened  to  the  feet  of  the 
performers. 

Morrison,  Robert,  D.D.,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China  and  an  accomplished  Chinese  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a 
lastmaker,  and  was  born  at  Morpeth,  January  5,  1782.  He  was 
trained  at  the  Independent  College,  Hoxton,  and  at  the  College 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Gosport.  After  devoting 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese,  he  was  sent  to  Canton  in 
1807,  where  he  combined  zealous  missionary  labours  with  the 
duties  of  translator  to  the  East  India  Company's  factory.  In 
1 812  he  published  HorcB  SiniccB  (translations  from  popular  Chi- 
nese writings),  in  1 814  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Chinese,  in  1819  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  1822  his  great  Chinese 
Dictionary  in  6  vols.,  and  in  1 825  The  Chinese  Miscellany.  M. 
accompanied  Lord  Amherst  to  Pekin  as  interpreter  in  181 7,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  1824-26.  He  died  at  Macao,  August 
I,  1834.  His  widow  published  in  1839  Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  and 
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Labours  of  Roba-t  M.  See  also  Medhurst's  China,  its  State  and 
Prospects.— 3d)cm.  Robert  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  (bom 
1814,  died  1843),  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Hong  Kong,  and  author  of  a  useful  manual,  The  Chinese 
Commercial  Guide. 

Morr'istown,  capital  of  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S., 
on  the  Whippany  River,  31  miles  W.  of  New  York  by  rail.  It 
has  eight  churches,  the  Speedwell  Ironworks  and  stores,  a 
public  park,  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  much  visited 
by  New-Yorkers  during  summer.    Pop.  (1870)  4398. 

Morse,  or  WaVrus  ( Trichecus  Rosmarus),  a  genus  of  carni- 
vorous mammalia  represented  by  a  single  species,  inhabiting  the 
Arctic  seas.  This  animal  is  included  with  the  seals  in  the  divi- 
sion Pinnipedia,  or  that  in  which  the  feet  are  converted  into 
swimming  paddles.  Its  chief  characters  are  found  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  teeth.  There  are  six  upper  and  four  lower  incisors, 
but  these  are  said  by  Owen  to  disappear  while  the  animal  is 
still  young,  with  the  exception  of  the  outermost  pair  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  form  tusks,  which  may 
measure  15  or  16  inches  in  length,  and  are  used  by  the  animal 
to  aid  it  in  climbing  upon  the  ice.  Three  molar  teeth  of  simple 
form  occur  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  molars  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  Some  regard  the  foremost  lower 
molar  as  a  canine.  The  head  is  large  and  the  muzzle  pro- 
minent, the  upper  lip  being  provided  with  large  bristles.  The 
M.  is  not  polygamous,  like  the  seals,  one  male  mating  with  one 
female  only.  The  average  length  of  the  M.  is  about  12  or  13  feet, 
but  specimens  of  15  feet  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  black 
skin  is  sparsely  covered  with  dark  brown  or  blackish  hairs.  These 
animals  produce  but  one  young  at  a  birth,  and  both  parents  appear 
to  regard  their  progeny  with  care  and  affection.  They  progress 
on  land  with  a  clumsy  gait,  but  when  alarmed  contrive  to  move 
towards  the  sea  with  considerable  speed.  When  brought  to  bay 
they  defend  themselves  courageously  with  their  long  tusks.  They 
are  found  in  large  herds,  numbering  several  thousands  in  some 
cases.  They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  skin,  the  fat,  and 
especially  the  ivory  of  the  tusks,  which  is  very  close-grained  and 
white.  The  Eskimo  value  the  M.  exceedingly  for  the  number 
of  useful  products  obtained  from  all  parts  of  its  frame.  Fossil 
remains  of  the  M.  occur  in  a  fragmentary  state  in  deposits  of 
the  Tertiary  age.  The  name  '  M.'  is  derived  from  the  Russian 
Morss ;  Walrus  \%t\i&  Ger.  wallross,  'whale  horse';  and  Ros- 
marus, its  specific  appellation,  comes  from  the  Norwegian  Ros- 
mar,  meaning  'sea-horse.' 

Morse,  Samuel  Finlay  Breese,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
April  27,  1791.  He  studied  art  in  London,  1811-15,  after 
which  he  settled  in  America  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  1835  he 
exhibited  his  telegraph  at  work  at  New  York,  and  the  admirable 
ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  his  system  attracted  widespread 
attention.  Its  first  adoption  on  a  large  scale  was  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1844,  and  thereafter  it  became 
universal  throughout  the  States  and  in  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  1851,  and  in  1857  several 
European  states  presented  the  inventor  with  a  purse  of  400,000 
francs.  The  system  is  the  alternate  magnetising  and  unmagne- 
tising  of  a  bar,  which  causes  a  point  to  mark  dots  and  scores  on 
a  travelling  slip  of  paper.  M.  died  in  New  York,  April  2,  1872. 
See  his  Life  by  S.  J.  Prince,  D.D.  (New  York,  1875). — Sidney 
Edwards  M.  (i  794-1 871),  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  journal- 
ist and  geographer,  invented  a  system  of  printing  maps,  called 
by  him  cerography. 

Morshansk',  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  on 

the  Tzna,  an  affluent  of  the  Oka,  250  miles  S.E.  of  Moscow  by 
fail.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  soap,  and  tallow,  and  consi- 
derable trade  in  corn  and  cattle.    Pop.  (1870)  19,504. 

Mortality,  Laws  of.  The  L.  of  M.  are  ascertained  by 
analysing  and  collating  statistics  of  life  and  death,  the  value  of 
the  deductions  being  in  relation  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
the  data.  While  accuracy  of  registration  is  an  essential  con- 
dition, the  greater  the  number  of  facts  registered  affords  us  the 
more  certain  means  of  arriving  at  correct  deductions.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  c,  John  Graunt  of  London  published  his 
Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortaliiy,  and 
in  1693  Dr.  Halley  published  the  celebrated  Breslau  tables  of 
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mortality,  preceded,  however,  by  the  investigations  of  Pascal  in 
France,  and  De  Wit  in  Holland.  In  1713  Bernouilli's  work 
was  published,  and  in  1742  Dr.  Price  published  his  tables  of 
mortality  for  London.  In  1746,  M.  Deparcieux  published  his 
Essai  sur  les  Probabilites  de  la  Vie  Humaine,  in  which,  from  com- 
putations based  upon  the  registers  of  different  rehgious  houses, 
he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  female  life  is  superior  to  male. 
In  1 770,  Dr.  Price  published  his  Observations  and  Reversionary 
Payments,  The  tables  most  generally  used  by  assurance  and 
annuity  offices  in  this  country  are  the  following  : — I.  The  North- 
ampton Tables  (Dr.  Price's),  based  upon  the  register  of  burials 
in  the  parish  of  All  Saint's,  Northampton,  1735-80.  II.  The 
New  Northampton  Tables,  numbers  I  and  2,  constructed  by  Dr. 
Farr.  No.  I  was  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  deaths 
during  1838-44  with  the  census  returns  of  1841.  No.  2  is  based 
upon  the  deaths  alone,  in  Northampton,  during  the  7  years 
1838-44,  and  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  of  Dr.  Price;  the 
mean  duration  of  life,  according  to  the  two  tables,  respectively 
being  24'88  and  2S'i8  years,  while  according  to  No.  I  New 
Northampton  it  is  37 '5  years.  III.  The  Carlisle  Tables,  con- 
structed from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  at  Carlisle, 
1780-87.  IV.  The  Government  Tables,  computed  [by  Mr. 
Finlaison  on  the  lives  of  22,000  nominees  for  Government 
annuities.  V.  The  English  Tables,  Nos.  I  and  2,  the  former 
being  deduced  from  the  living  by  the  census  of  1841,  and  from 
the  deaths  at  corresponding  ages  in  the  same  year ;  and  the 
latter  from  the  living  in  1841,  and  from  the  deaths  in  the 
seven  years  1838-44.  Both  are  based  on  the  recorded  ages 
of  15,913,148  living  persons,  and  No.  2  on  2,436,648  deaths. 
The  observations  were  tal<en  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  and  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  and  probably  give  the 
results  of  the  average  mortality  of  England  more  correctly  than 
those  previously  published.  VI.  The  Experience  Tables,  Nos. 
I  and  2.  The  tables.  No.  i,  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
eminent  actuaries,  on  the  data  afforded  by  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  17  life-assurance  offices,  the  labours  of  the  committee 
having  extended  from  1838  till  1843.  The  data  were  derived  from 
83,905  policies,  of  which  40,616  were  distinguished  by  denot- 
ing the  sex  of  the  lives  assured,  and  by  classing  them  into  town, 
country,  and  Irish  assurances.  The  Experience  Tables,  No  2, 
sometimes  called  the  Twenty  Office  Experience  Tables,  were 
commenced  in  1862  and  completed  in  1869.  In  1864,  about 
20,000  cards  were  issued  to  20  offices,  English  and  Scotch,  re- 
quiring the  following  details,  the  oldest  office  being  the  London 
Assurance  (1720).  The  particulars  required  on  the  English  card 
were — poHcy  number,  life,  British,  Irish,  or  foreign,  healthy  or 
diseased,  year  of  entry,  year  of  exit,  age  at  entry,  age  at  exit, 
mode  of  exit,  cause  of  death,  and  remarks.  The  Scotch  card 
distinguished  between  the  English  and  Scotch  lives.  The  date 
to  which  the  observations  were  carried  was  generally  to  the  end 
of  1863,  and  the  total  number  of  entries,  160,426,  was  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  allow  of  several  valuable  classes  of  tables  to  be 
formed.  The  four  great  divisions  into  which  the  data  was 
reduced  were  the  following: — (i.)  Healthy  lives,  male;  (2.) 
healthy  lives,  female;  (3.)  diseased  lives,  male  and  female; 
(4.)  lives  exposed  to  extra  risk  from  climate,  occupation,  &c. 
The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  living  at  decennial  periods 
out  of  10,000  entering  each  class  at  age  10  : — 


Living  out  of  10,000. 

Age  10. 


Entering  at 


10,000 
9,616 
8,987 
8,223 
7.274 
5.898 
3.793 
1,392 

ISO 


10,000 
9.408 
8,519 
7.574 
6,620 

5,525 
3.799 
1,464 
186 


—  S 


10,000 

9.554 
8,904 
8,128 
7.183 
6.847 
3,805 
1,411 
159 


rt  rt 

5!  E 

••r  a, 


10,000 
9.679 
8,548 
7,544 
6,426 
4,832 
2,785 
898 
57 


10,000 
9.427 
8,734 
7.856 
6,806 
5.639 
3.717 
1. 475 

220 


10,000 
9.327 
8,629 
7,865 
6,952 
5,597 
3,584 
1,329 
132 


The  above  table  shows  that  at  the  age  of  forty  the  diseased 
lives  and  the  healthy  female  lives  show  nearly  the  same  decre- 
ment ;  but  after  that  age  the  diseased  lives  rapidly  diminish  by 
death,  whilst  the  healthy  female  lives  are  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  healthy  males. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expectation  of  life  in  each  class, 
at  decennial  ages,  in  comparison  with  that  shown  by  other  weU- 
known  tables : — 


Age. 

Healthy  Males. 

Healthy  Females. 

Healthy  Males  and 
Females  Combined. 

Northampton. 

Carlisle. 

Davies,  Equitable. 

English,  No.  i. 

Experience,  No.  1. 

10 

50-3 

48  2 

45 '6 

397 

488 

48 -8 

47  "4 

48-4 

20 

42-1 

40  9 

36-8 

33"4 

4i"5 

41*0 

40-3 

41  5 

30 

347 

34'6 

31  0 

28-2 

34'3 

33'9 

33  6 

34'S 

40 

27  4 

28  2 

24'5 

23'o 

27'6 

27-4 

27*1 

273 

50 

203 

21 '6 

18  3 

17-9 

2I'I 

20-8 

20'5 

20'2 

60 

13-8 

14-9 

I2"6 

I3"2 

I4"3 

15-0 

i4"o 

13-8 

70 

85 

9"! 

8-2 

8-6 

9 '2 

98 

87 

8-S 

80 

47 

5-6 

so 

4  7 

SS 

5  3 

SO 

4-9 

90 

24 

3 '3 

4"! 

24 

5-3 

2-6 

27 

2"! 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in  the 
latter  part  of  female  life  is  such  that  though  at  the  age  of  ten  the 
female  expectation  is  only  48'2,  whilst  that  of  healthy  males  is 
50"3,  yet  at  age  30  the  expectation  is  nearly  the  same  for  both 
sexes  ;  and  after  that  age  the  female  expectation  is  considerably 
higher  at  all  ages.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  mor- 
tality, per  estimate,  at  the  chief  quinquennial  periods  of  life. 

HEALTHY  LIVES — MALE  AND  FEMALE  COMBINED. 


Age. 

Exp.  No. 
2,  unad- 

Exp. No. 

Carlisle. 

justed. 

I. 

15  to  19 

•54 

71 

■68 

20  „  24 

71 

75 

•70 

25  »  29 

73 

•80 

•82 

30  .,  34 

•8s 

•88 

l-OI 

35  ,.  39 

■97 

■97 

I '09 

40  „  44 

1*09 

I'lO 

»'4i 

45  I.  49 

1-36 

1*36 

I  "44 

50  „  54 

I'72 

i^8o 

1"S2 

55  .1  59 
60  ,,  64 

2-3S 

2^48 

2  20 

3'38 

3- 52 

3-68 

65  „  69 

4-90 

514 

4*45 

70  ,>  74 

7  23 

7'S4 

6  97 

75  »  79 
80  „  84 

IO'92 

11  03 

1054 

IS"44 

i6"oi 

13-86 

85  „  89 

22 'SO 

23  46 

I9'92 

90  „  94 

29-65 

3723 

28 -61 

The  mortality  experience  of  the  leading  offices  of  the  United 
States  is  now  in  process  of  being  collected  and  compiled,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance. See  The  Insurance  Cyclopaedia,  by  Cornelius  Walford, 
London  and  New  York,  vol.  iii.,  1874,  etseq.,  and  the  Assurance 
Magazine. 

Mor'tar,  a  short  piece  of  ordnance  of  large  calibre  for  dis- 
charging shells  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  thereby,  in  siege  operations. 
It  owes  its  name  to  a  resemblance  in  form  to  the  vessel  called  a 
mortar  (Lat.  mortarium),  in  which  solid  substances  are  pounded. 
The  M.,  invented  in  the  14th  century,  was  the  earliest  of 
European  firearms.  It  was  built  up  of  longitudinal  bars  of 
wrought  iron,  hooped  and  strengthened  with  iron  bands,  without 
trunnions,  while  blocks  of  wood,  hollowed  out,  served  as  a  bed 
to  fire  it  from.  Afterwards  the  M.  was  cast  with  trunnions,  an 
improvement  that  enabled  it  to  rest  firmly  and  steadily  in  its  bed, 
and  facilitated  its  elevation  to  any  angle.  Several  sizes  of  mor- 
tars, for  land  or  sea,  are  in  use  in  the  British  service.  The 
largest  M.  in  the  sea  service  is  13  in.  calibre,  64  in.  long,  and 
5  tons  in  weight.  The  13-in.  M.,  for  land  service,  weighs  36 
cvvt.,  and  measures  40  in.  in  length.  The  other  sizes  in  use  are 
10  in.  and  8  in.  calibre.  Land-service  mortars  are  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  which,  deprived  of  their  wheels,  form  steady 
M.  beds.  A  36-in.  M.,  designed  in  1858  by  Mr.  Mallet,  to  throw 
a  shell  weighing  2481  lbs.,  may  be  seen  at  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
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Mortars  used  for  cementing  building  stones  together,  and 

for  plastering  walls,  are  of  two  kinds — I,  those  which,  like 
ordinary  mortar,  set  and  harden  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  and  2, 
those  that  set  and  harden  without  the  assistance  of  the  atmosphere 
and  indurate  under  water,  hence  termed  hydraulic  M.  Ordinary 
building  mortar  is  made  of  common  or  rich  lime,  mixed  with  pit 
or  river  sand  or  fine  gravel,  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  of  sand 
to  I  part  of  lime,  and  moistened  with  water  to  form  a  paste. 
The  pure  limestone  is  first  calcined  to  expel  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  product,  called  quicklime,  is  slaked  with  water,  which 
causes  a  violent  evolution  of  heat,  and  a  crumbling  to  a  bulky 
powder  of  the  hydrated  lime.  Ordinary  M.  harden  on  account 
of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  ;  in  fact, 
the  lime  tends  to  revert  to  its  original  condition  of  a  carbonate. 
For  internal  plaster  vifork,  as  of  walls  and  ceilings,  the  addition 
of  tanyard  hair  is  made  to  ordinary  mortar  to  cause  it  to  adhere 
to  the  laths.  Silica  and  alumina  are  essential  components  of 
the  stones  used  for  making  hydraulic  mortar.  Impure  limestones 
containing  clay  (silica  and  alumina,  admixed  with  oxide  of  iron), 
magnesia,  and  other  substances,  slake  with  different  degrees  of 
readiness  and  energy,  and  the  slower  and  less  violent  the  action, 
the  better  is  the  lime  adapted  for  building  under  water. 
Eminently  hydrattlic  limes  are  obtained  from  limestone  contain- 
ing from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay  and  other  impurities,  and  M. 
prepared  from  them  set  in  3  days,  and  become  hard  in  I  month. 
Limestones  with  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  impurities  yield  hydraulic 
limes  ;  while  limes  of  feeble  hydrauliciiy  are  procured  from  lime- 
stones containing  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  Hydraulic  limestones, 
found  chiefly  in  tiie  Lias  and  Lower  Chalk  formations,  are  not 
abundant  in  Great  Britain.  Their  calcination  and  the  slaking 
of  the  resulting  limes  require  to  be  carefully  conducted.  Fine 
clean  sand  {\\  to  2  parts  to  i  of  lime)  is  added  to  form  the 
mortar.  Hydraulic  lime  is  prepared  artificially  on  a  large  scale 
by  mixing  clay  with  rich  lime,  and  calcining  the  mixture.  The 
proportions  depend  on  the  purity  of  the  ingredients  ;  but  I  part 
of  dry  clay  to  4  parts  of  rich  unslaked  lime  (or  7  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime),  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  proportion.  Pozzuo- 
lana  and  trass — volcanic  products — containing  much  silica  and 
alumina,  were  formerly  much  used  in  England  instead  of  clay. 
The  setting  under  water  of  hydraulic  M.  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  hydrated  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina,  the  silicic  acid  having 
during  calcination  been  so  modified  that  it  subsequently  unites 
with  the  lime. 

Hydraulic  Cements,  popularly  so  called,  are  prepared  chiefly 
from  argillo-calcareous  nodules,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of 
clay  is  present  than  in  hydraulic  limes.  The  stones  are  calcined, 
ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  water  without  slaking,  and 
the  resulting  cements  harden  quickly  in  water  without  admixture 
of  any  substance.  Of  English  cements  of  this  kind,  the  varieties 
known  as  Parkers'  (Roman),  Medina,  and  Atkinson's  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  The  stones  from  which  they  are  made  are  found  at 
Harwich,  Sheppey,  Yorkshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  &c. 

Portland  Cement  (named  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
Portland  stone),  is  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime  prepared  from 
chalk  (75  to  80  per  cent.)  and  diluvial  clay  (20  to  25  per  cent), 
obtained  in  the  Thames  and  other  river  basins.  The  ingredients 
are  ground  under  water,  and  the  sediment  is  dried,  calcined,  and 
reduced  to  powder.  Portland  cement  is  the  strongest  hydraulic 
mortar  known,  and  from  it  concrete  is  largely  made. 

Selenitic  Mortar  or  Cement,  recently  invented  and  largely  used 
in  plaster  work,  consists  of  hydraulic  lime,  anhydrous  gypsum, 
and  sand.  The  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  promotes  the  setting 
of  the  mortar,  and  enables  repeated  coats  of  plaster  to  be 
applied  within  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Plaster  of 
Paris  (q.  v.)  is  the  basis  of  several  other  cements  used  for  internal 
decoration  of  dwellings.  Keene's  cement  is  prepared  by  saturat- 
ing plaster  of  Paris  with  an  alum  solution  ;  the  plaster  is  then 
dried,  recalcined,  and  ground.  In  Parian  cement  the  plaster  is 
soaked  in  a  borax  solution,  and  in  Martin's,  in  pearl  ash. 

Mastics  are  oleaginous  cements,  compoundedof  brick-dust, clay, 
litharge,  or  other  materials,  with  oil.  They  are  seldom  used  in 
bulk,  being  chiefly  applied  to  the  exposed  joints  of  masonry. 

Mort  d'Arthur,  The,  is  one  of  the  romances  of  the 
Arthurian  series.  (See  Arthur.)  Up  to  the  time  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  (i2th  c.)  no  author  mentions  the  death,  very  few 
even  the  life,  of  the  British  warrior-prince.  Nennius  leaves  him 
victorious  after  a  succession  of  battles,  but  in  the  Chronicle  of 
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Geoffrey  (Lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.)  occurs  the  following  curious  passage  :  ' 
— '  And  even  the  renowned  King  Arthur  himself  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  and  being  carried  thence  to  the  isle  of  Avallon  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds,  he  gave  up  the  Crown  of  Britain  to  his 
kinsman  Constantine,  the  son  of  Cador,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  five  hundred  and  forty-second  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation.' 
This  is  perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  romance  of  the  medi- 
eval poets,  which  exists  in  various  forms  and  in  several  Ian-  i 
guages,  French,  English,  German,  &c.    One  English  version  of 
the  15th  c,  from  an  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Library,  was  printed  \ 
by  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1819,  and  another  by  Mr.  Halliwell 
from  an  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1847.    Sir  I 
Thomas  Malory's  prose  version  is  only  a  compilation,  but  executed 
with  such  quaint  simplicity  and  pathetic  power  that  Tennyson 
in  his  magnificent  reproduction,  which  has  familiarised  English- 
men with  the  legend  of  Arthur's  death,  has  often  availed  him- 
self of  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  knight. 

Mort'gage  is  in  English  law  a  pledge  of  land  or  other  real 
property,  in  security  of  a  loan.  The  borrower  is  called  the  mort- 
gagor ;  the  lender  is  called  the  mortgagee.  A  M.  is  often  effected 
by  merely  depositing  the  title-deeds  of  a  property;  and,  if  a  memor- 
andum accompanies  the  deposit  stating  its  object,  equity  will 
consider  it  a  M.;  and  should  occasion  arise  will  give  a  decree  for 
sale  of  the  property.  When  no  explanatory  writing  accompanies 
the  deposit,  the  lender  can  only  apply  to  a  court  of  law  for  his 
money,  retaining  the  title-deeds  till  he  is  paid.  It  has  become 
the  practice  of  late  years  to  insert  in  a  deed  of  M.  an  absolute 
power  of  sale,  in  case  of  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  deed. 

If  any  person  mortgage  his  estate  a  second  time,  and  do  not 
inform  the  postponed  mortgagee  in  writing  of  the  prior  M.  and  of 
every  incumbrance  which  he  has  voluntarily  brought  upon  the 
estate,  the  postponed  mortgagee  holds  the  estate  as  a  purchaser 
free  from  the  Equity  of  Redemption  (q.  v.).  The  rule  of  equity 
is  that  a  second  mortgagee,  who  has  the  title-deeds,  not  having 
had  notice  of  a  prior  incumbrance,  shall  be  preferred ;  because 
the  negligence  of  the  first  mortgagee  in  lending  the  money  with- 
out taking  the  title-deeds  enables  the  mortgagor  to  commit  a 
fraud.  It  is  settled  law  that  if  a  third  mortgagee,  who  at  the 
date  of  his  M.  had  no  notice  of  the  second,  purchase  the  first 
M.,  even  pending  a  bill  filed  by  the  second  to  redeem  the  first, 
both  the  first  and  third  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  estate,  before 
any  share  of  it  can  be  appropriated  to  the  second.  The  reason 
given  for  this  is  that  the  third  by  thus  obtaining  the  legal  estate 
has  both  law  and  equity  on  his  side,  which  supersede  the  mere 
equity  of  the  second.  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  55,  amended  by  8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  56,  enables  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to  defray  by 
M.  the  expense  of  draining  them.    For  Scotch  law,  see  BOND. 

Mortifica'tion,  in  Medicine.    See  Gangrene, 

Mortification,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  denoting  a  gift  of  land 
for  charitable  or  public  use.  It  is  usually  conveyed  to  trustees  to 
be  held  by  them  blench  or  in  Feu  (q.  v.). 

Mor'tis  Cau'sa  Deed  is,  in  Scotch  law,  a  deed  to  take  eflfect 
on  the  death  of  the  maker.  In  Scotland,  heritage  (or  real 
estate)  cannot  be  conveyed  by  will.  The  usual  mode  of  devise 
is  therefore  by  deed  of  conveyance  in  the  usual  form,  reserving 
the  liferent  of  the  maker,  who  keeps  possession  of  the  deed 
until  his  death.    See  Delivery  of  a  Deed. 

Mort'main,  Statutes  of.  These  are  English  statutes 
passed  to  prevent  priests  frightening  dying  persons  into  convey- 
ing their  lands  for  charitable  or  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The 
statute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36  enacts  that  to  be  valid  such  a  convey- 
ance must  be  made  twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the 
donor,  before  two  witnesses,  and  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  within  six  months  after  execution.  The  deed  must 
bear  to  have  immediate  effect,  and  must  reserve  no  interest 
to  the  donor.    The  Act  applies  only  to  land  in  England. 

Mor'ton,  a  family  that  sprang  from  the  Douglasses.  James 
Douglas,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  was  created  a  peer  in  1458  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Aberdour  and  Earl  of  Morton.  James,  third 
Earl,  having  no  male  issue,  entailed  the  family  estates  and 
honours  to  his  son-in-law,  James  Douglas  of  Pittendreich,  who 
became  chancellor  under  Mary,  succeeded  Murray  as  Regent, 
and  after  showing  himself  a  true  statesman  in  sagacity  and 
bravery,  but  a  cruel  soldier,  a  corrupt  judge,  a  hypocrite,  and 
a  profligate,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  2d  June  1581,  by  the 
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Maiden,  an  instrument  he  had  himself  introduced  to  use.  The 
earldom  then  reverted  to  John,  Lord  Maxwell,  who,  when  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  1585,  was  created  Earl  of  Niths- 
dale,  while  the  Morton  title  devolved  upon  Archibald  Douglas, 
eighth  Earl  of  Angus.  The  eighth  Earl  of  Morton  was  Sir 
William  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  William,  eleventh  Earl,  died 
without  issue,  and  the  honours  passed  to  his  uncle,  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Smith  field.  George,  eighteenth  Earl,  was  made  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1 791,  as  Baron  Douglas  of  Lochleven, 
but  as  he  died  childless  the  British  barony  expired,  his  cousin, 
George  Sholto  Douglas,  becoming  Earl  of  Morton.  His  son, 
Sholto  John  Douglas,  present  Earl  of  Morton,  a  representative 
Scotch  lord,  was  born  April  13,  1818,  married,  first,  Helen, 
daughter  of  James  Watson,  Esq.  of  Saughton,  24th  January 
1844 ;  and,  secondly,  Alice  Aline  Carolina,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  7th  July  1853.  He  succeeded  his  father,  31st 
March  1858. 

Morton,  Henry,  bom  at  New  York,  December  11,  1836, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1857),  and  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  ( 1 863),  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Franklin  In- 
stitute (1864),  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1869),  and  President  of  the  Stevens'  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  (1870).  Besides  sixteen  Lecltires  on 
Light  (1867),  which  excited  considerable  attention  in  the  learned 
world,  M.  is  author  of  numerous  able  papers  in  the  Chemical 
News,  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  other  scientific  journals. 

Morton,  John,  was  probably  bom  at  Milborne  St.  Andrew, 
in  Dorsetshire,  about  1420,  and  proceeded  from  Cerne  Abbey 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  LL.D.,  and 
became  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn  (1453).  Introduced  by 
Cardinal  Bourchier  to  Henry  VI.,  he  had  been  made  a  privy 
councillor,  rector  of  Bloxworth,  chancellor  of  Cornwall,  and 
subdean  of  Lincoln  (1450).  He  was  present  on  the  Lancastrian 
side  at  the  battles  of  Towton  and  Barnet,  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Tewkesbury  (1471)  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Edward  IV.,  and  by 
him  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  (1472),  and  Bishop  of 
Ely  (1479),  with  a  host  of  minor  preferments.  Edward's  death, 
however,  was  followed  (June  13,  1483)  by  the  famous  '  straw- 
berry scene'  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  and  by  M.'s  im- 
prisonment in  Brecknock  Castle.  Escaping  to  Ely,  he  passed 
over  to  Flanders,  and  there  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Bosworth  (1485).  On  his  return  to  England  his  attainder  was 
reversed,  and  he  was  created  lord  chancellor  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (i486),  a  cardinal  (1493),  and  chancellor  of 
Oxford  (1494).  He  died  at  Knowle,  in  his  native  county, 
October  12,  1500.  An  eminent  lawyer,  with  a  prodigious 
memory,  full  of  energy,  but  of  polished  manners,  cursed  with  a 
besetting  sin  of  avarice,  yet  princely  in  bestowing — such  is  the 
character  that  may  be  gathered  from  his  life,  and  from  the  first 
book  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  page  in  his 
household  (1494-97).  See  vol.  v.  of  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  (Lond.  1867). 

Morton,  Samuel  George,  an  American  ethnologist  and 
craniologist,  born  at  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1799,  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1820),  and  of 
Edinburgh  (1823);  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College  (1839-43),  ^"'^  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (1840) ;  and  died  at  Philadel- 
phia.  May  15,  1851.  M.  was  author  of  Human  Anatomy  (1839), 
Crania  Americatia  (1839),  and  Crania  ALgyptica  (1844),  besides 
a  host  of  papers  on  ethnology,  chemistry,  geology,  &c.  In  the 
Types  of  Mankind,  published  by  Nott  and  Gliddon  in  1854, 
which  is  partly  made  up  of  selections  and  adaptations  from  M.'s 
unpublished  papers,  there  is  an  appreciative  Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Scientific  Labours  of  M.  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patterson. 

Mor'tuaries,  in  England,  are  customary  gifts  claimed  in 
many  parishes  by  the  incumbent  on  the  death  of  his  parishioners. 

Mosaic  (Fr.  mosdiqice,  from  Ital.  musaico,  Lat.  musivutn, 
Gr.  mouseion,  '  the  temple  of  the  Muses,'  which  was  finely  deco- 
rated), a  name  used  to  denote  several  varieties  of  decorative 
work,  all  produced  by  embedding  together  fragments  or  small 
pieces  of  variously  coloured  hard  material  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  any  predetermined  geometrical  or  pictorial  pattern. 
M.  work  and  inlaying  approach  closely  to  each  other,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  accurately  cut  pieces  of  the  inlaying  substance 


are  fitted  in,  and  occupy  entirely  a  definite  portion  of  any  design 
or  figure.  The  applications  of  M.  work  are  varied,  and  the 
materials  employed  embrace  coloured  marbles  and  other  stones, 
precious  stones,  glass,  and  pottery.  M.  is  employed  for  pave- 
ments and  floors,  for  the  decoration  of  walls  of  churches,  and 
public  and  private  buildings,  and,  in  its  minute  fine  forms,  for 
decorating  small  pieces  of  furniture,  brooches,  studs,  and  for 
other  similar  purposes.  The  work  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  hav- 
ing been  practised  by  the  early  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  races.  It 
passed  into  Greece,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  attained  great  prominence 
and  perfection.  At  a  very  early  period  it  became  a  favourite 
means  of  producing  decorative  pictures  for  ornamenting  the 
walls  of  churches,  whence  the  art  became  peculiarly  associated 
with  Byzantine  architecture,  a  relation  which  continues  to  the 
present  day  in  the  prominence  of  M.  work  in  the  Russian  and 
Eastern  churches.  Modern  M.  work,  leaving  out  of  account 
simple  tessellated  or  M.  pavements,  embraces  the  production  of 
large  works  in  glass  tesserse  for  wall  decorations,  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Venice  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  fabrication  of  minute 
work  in  fine  coloured  and  precious  stones — known  as  Roman 
and  Florentine  mosaics.  In  the  atelier  of  a  M.  artist  the  glass 
employed  embraces  many  thousands  of  different  shades,  and  the 
copying  of  a  work  of  art  in  M.  demands  the  greatest  care, 
patience,  and  skill ;  but  once  fabricated,  the  M.  picture  is  prac- 
tically imperishable. 

Mosaic  "Wool,  a  method  of  producing  imitation  tapestry  and 
complex  pictorial  effects  in  wool  for  rugs,  sofa-covers,  hangings, 
&c.,  introduced  and  some  time  worked  by  Messrs.  Crossley  of 
Halifax.  It  consisted  of  assorting  bundles  of  woollen  yarn  so 
that  when  cut  across,  the  ends  of  the  yarn  showed  the  desired 
pattern.  The  cut  ends  of  such  assorted  bundles  were  caused  to 
adhere  to  a  stout  backing  by  means  of  a  solution  of  indiarubber 
and  when  shorn  across  so  as  to  leave  any  requisite  depth  of  pile, 
the  pattern  of  course  came  out  on  the  surface.  It  is  now  en- 
tirely superseded  by  other  processes.    See  Carpet. 

Mosaylima  ('Little  Muslim')  was  a  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Mohammed,  belonging  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Bani 
Hanifah,  who  was  known  as  a  religious  teacher  before  the  latter 
had  assumed  his  mission.  In  the  9th  year  of  the  Hejrah  he 
headed  an  embassy  which  had  been  sent  by  his  tribe  to  Moham- 
med, and  professed  himself  a  Muslim.  But  the  next  year  he 
set  up  for  a  prophet  himself,  and  published  revelations  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Koran.  Having  gained  a  considerable  body  of  ad- 
herents from  his  tribe,  he  sent  a  request  to  Mohammed  that  he 
would  share  his  power  with  him,  to  which  it  is.  said  that 
Mohammed  returned  an  insulting  refusal.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mohammed  made  considerable  concessions 
to  M.,  and  recent  investigators  think  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  intended  at  his  death  to  nominate  him  his  successor, 
having  secretly  done  so  before.  After  Mohammed's  death  (il 
A.H.)  Abu  Bekr  sent  an  army  to  crush  M.,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  M.  was  slain  and  his  army  defeated,  whereupon 
his  adherents  submitted  and  embraced  Mohammedanism.  See 
Muir's  Mahomet  (new  ed.  1877). 

Mosch'eles,  Ignaz,  pianist  and  composer,  was  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Prague,  30th  May  1794.  He  was  a  preco- 
cious child,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  the  best  pianist  in  his 
native  city.  In  Vienna  he  studied  under  Albrechtsberger  and 
Salieri.  After  a  professional  tour  over  all  Europe,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  London  in  1820,  where  he  was  for  more  than 
twenty  years  professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  He  translated  Schindler's 
Life  of  Beethoven  into  English  in  1841.  At  Mendelssohn's  sug- 
gestion  he  accepted  the  musical  professorship  in  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Leipsic  in  1846.  He  died  loth  March  1870.  M.  pub- 
lished many  beautiful  concertos,  sonatas,  fantasias,  and  studies. 
He  was  unrivalled  as  a  pianist  in  his  own  pure  classic  style.  See 
Aus  Moscheles'  Leben,  lay  his  widow,  2  vols.  (Leips.  1872-73), 
translated  into  English  by  A.  D.  Coleridge  (Lond.  1873). 

Mos'cow  (Russ.  Mossktvd,  Ger.  Moskaii),  the  former  capital 
of  Russia,  and  now  the  chief  commercial  and  industrial  city  of 
the  empire,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  low  hills, 
on  the  rivers  Moskva  and  Jausa  (frozen  over  from  20th  November 
to  15th  April),  400  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg  by  rail.  From 
the  Sparrow  Hills  to  the  S.  the  city  has  a  singularly  picturesque 
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appearance,  with  its  gilt  domes,  coloured  spires,  and  greenhouse- 
roofs,  its  old  Byzantine  buildings  contrasting  with  modern  Ren- 
naissance  structures,  its  crowded,  dingy  quarters  intersected  by 
Parisian  boulevards,  and  alternating  with  green,  open  spaces, 
where  the  inhabitants  lead  a  country  life.  Although  the  streets 
have  been  laid  out  on  a  preconceived  plan,  and  although  a  few 
have  been  Europeanised,  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  any- 
thing like  paving,  and,  strictly  speaking,  tliere  is  no  street  archi- 
tecture,— no  regularly-built  terraces,  crescents,  or  squares ;  the 
greatest  incongruity  prevails,  and  wretched  hovels  rise  by  the 
side  of  splendid  palaces.  But  M.  as  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  Russia  is  rapidly  improving  and  increasing.  As  the 
heart  of  Russian  tradition  '  it  treasures  the  ancient  churches,  with 
the  tombs  of  grand  princes  and  holy  martyrs,  the  palace  in  which 
the  Tsars  of  Muscovy  lived,  the  Kremlin,  which  resisted — not 
always  successfully — the  attacks  of  savage  Tartars  and  here- 
tical Poles,  the  venerable  Icons  that  many  a  time  protected  the 
people  from  danger,  the  block  of  masonry  from  which  on  solemn 
occasions  the  Tsar  and  the  Patriarch  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude '  (Mackenzie  Wallace).  The  city,  girt  by  a  dam  and 
moat,  has  a  circumference  of  23  miles,  and  consists  of  four  distinct 
parts,  exclusive  of  the  six  Slobodi  or  suburbs,  which  are  extensive, 
and  contain  many  mansions,  monasteries,  hospitals,  &c.  (i)  The 
Kremlin,  the  core  of  the  city,  occupies  an  elevation  on  the  N, 
bank  of  the  Moskva,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  heavy  stone  wall  sur- 
mounted by  towers,  dating  from  1 367.  Here  are  the  palaces  of 
the  Czar,  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Holy  Synod  ;  the  arsenal  (1702), 
with  its  grand  trophy  of  875  cannons  abandoned  by  Napoleon 
in  1812  ;  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  (1325-1475),  where  the 
Czars  are  crowned,  with  its  columns  of  porphyry  and  jasper,  its 
floor  paved  with  agates  and  cornelians,  and  its  walls  enriched 
with  costly  mosaics.  Other  notable  buildings  in  the  Kremlin  are 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  (1507,  restored  1732),  containing 
the  tombs  of  all  the  Czars  prior  to  Peter  the  Great ;  and  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  270  feet  high,  supporting  a  gilded  dome  37 
feet  high,  and  a  peal  of  32  bells.  On  a  pedestal  adjoining  Ivan 
Veliki  is  the  famous  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  bells),  the  largest  bell 
in  the  world,  weighing  193  tons.  (2)  Kitaigorod  {i.e.,  Chinese 
town),  to  the  E.  of  the  Kremlin,  and  surrounded  by  thick  walls, 
is  the  oldest  part  of  M.,  and  the  great  seat  of  trade.  Here  the 
streets  and  markets  are  crowded  with  merchants  from  the  Western 
capitals  and  the  remote  countries  of  the  East.  The  chief  buildings 
are  two  cathedrals  of  the  Defence  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  great  bazaar  containing  6000  booths.  (3) 
Bjelgorod  (?>.,  '  white  town '  from  the  colour  of  its  former  walls, 
which  have  given  place  to  boulevards)  encircles  the  Kremlin  and 
Kitaigorod  on  three  sides,  and  comprises  many  of  the  finer  streets. 
In  this  quarter  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor  and  many  nobles, 
the  university,  the  foundling  hospital,  the  post-office,  the  theatres, 
and  a  celebrated  drill-hall,  560-158  feet,  affording  scope  for  the 
movement  of  2000  infantry,  or  1000  cavalry.  (4)  Semljanoigorod 
('earthen  town,'  from  its  having  been  formerly  surrounded  by 
an  earthen  wall)  contains,  besides  schools  and  hospitals,  many 
large  factories,  and  is  a  great  residence  of  the  working  classes. 
In  1868  M.  was  entered  by  24  gates,  and  had  81  markets  and 
squares,  11  fountains,  57  bridges,  and  7  public  gardens,  23 
hospitals  and  medical  charities,  27  other  benevolent  institutions 
for  the  reception  of  65,000  persons.  The  places  of  worship 
amounted  to  357,  and  of  these  5  were  cathedrals,  8  high  churches, 
3  Protestant,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and  2  Armenian.  The  univer- 
sity (founded  in  1755)  is  attended  by  1500  students,  and  has  a 
library  of  150,000  vols.  There  are  108  common  schools  for 
20,000  children,  and  among  the  higher  intellectual  institutions 
are  the  museum,  removed  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1861,  and  con- 
taining 150,000  vols.,  the  ethnological  museum,  reflecting  the 
life  of  the  various  countries  of  the  empire,  the  Synodal  library 
with  its  900  Slav.  MSS.,  an  institute  for  Oriental  languages 
(33  teachers  and  200  students),  a  picture  gallery,  and  military, 
dramatic,  and  art  schools.  M.  is  the  centre  of  the  Russian  rail- 
way  system,  and  is  connected  by  water  with  the  Baltic,  the 
Black,  the  White,  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  Its  trade  is  chiefly 
in  tea,  corn,  fur,  hides,  tallow,  and  metals.  The  greatest 
manufacturing  city  in  Russia,  its  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
factories,  its  dyeing,  printing,  and  tanning  works,  its  industries 
in  silver,  candles,  iron- wares,  &c.,  employ  9000  skilled  work- 
men, 20,000  labourers,  and  10,000  apprentices.  The  annual 
value  of  the  industries  is  ^4,300,000.  Pop.  in  18 16,  166,515  ; 
in  1837,  348,562  ;  and  in  1871,  611,970.  M.  was  founded  in 
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1 147,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  Muscovy  by  Ivan  I.  in  1328. 

Thrice  attacked  by  the  Lithuanians  (1368-72),  it  was  sacked  by 
Timur  in  1381,  and  subsequently  pillaged  by  the  Tartars  in  1451 
and  1477.  The  massacre  of  Demetrius  and  his  Polish  adherents 
(the  '  matins  of  M.')  in  1606  was  followed  by  the  Polish  occupa- 
tion of  the  city,  1610-12.  In  1812,  M.  had  252,609  inhabitants, 
but  when  it  was  entered  (September  15)  by  Napoleon,  he  found  it 
occupied  by  some  12,000,  the  fugitives  having  carried  off  all  the 
treasure  and  valuables.  A  great  fire,  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  by  order  of  the  governor,  Rostopchin,  raged  for  seven 
days,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  city  to  ashes,  thus  forcing 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French. — The  gcrvernment  of  M.  is 
one-half  cultivated  and  38  per  cent,  under  woods.  It  is  the 
richest  industrial  part  of  Russia,  containing  as  many  as  75,313 
artisans.  Area,  12,552  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1870)  1,678,784.  See 
Schnitzler's  Moscou,  Tableau  Statistique,  Ghgraphiqiie,  Topo- 
graphique,  et  Historique  (Peters,  and  Paris,  1 834) ;  Kohl's  Reise 
im  Innern  von  Russland  und  Polen  (Dresd.  and  Leips,  1841) ; 
and  Mackenzie  Wallace's  Russia  (Lond.  1877). 

Moselle',  a  name  borne  by  still  and  sparkling  wines  made 
from  grapes  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  river.  M.  in 
its  natural  state  is  mild  and  acidulous,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it 
has  an  artificial  '  muscatel '  flavour  imparted  to  it  by  admixture 
of  a  tincture  of  elder  flowers,  which  also  increases  its  alcoholic 
properties.  Sparkling  M.,  made  at  Koblenz,  is  esteemed  for 
its  peculiar  bouquet,  which  is  not  unfrequently  derived  from  the 
elder-flower. 

Moselle  (Lat.  vtosella),  a  river  of  France,  and  an  affluent  of 
the  Rhine,  rises  in  the  Vosges,  flows  in  a  N.E.  direction  through 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Luxemburg,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  passing 
the  towns  Epinal,  Metz,  Thionville,  Trier,  &c.,  and  joining  the 
Rhine  at  Koblenz,  after  a  sinuous  course  of  330  miles.  The 
former  department  of  M.  was  in  part  ceded  to  Germany  after  the 
late  war,  and  in  part  taken  to  form  the  department  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle  (q.  V.)  in  1871. 

Mo'ses  (a  name  which  has  been  variously  explained  as 
Coptic,  'saved  from  the  water;'  Heb.  'the  drawer  out,'  i.e., 
'  the  leader,  deliverer  ; '  Egypt.  '  the  child,' &c.),  the  great  Jewish 
lawgiver,  was  born  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  the  Hebrews 
were  subjected  to  a  most  oppressive  slavery  by  the  Egyptians. 
His  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  were  Amram 
and  jochebed,  whose  whole  family  were  M.,  a  brother  Aaron, 
three  years  older  (Ex.  vii.  7),  and  a  sister  Miriam,  the  eldest. 
Preserved  by  the  devotion  of  his  mother  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion at  his  birth,  a  fate  which  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  imposed 
upon  all  the  male  offspring  of  the  Hebrews,  and  next  saved  by 
an  Egyptian  princess  from  the  Nile,  on  which  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  basket  of  papyrus  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal  him, 
M.  was  brought  up  at  Pharaoh's  court  (Ex.  ii.),  and  '  was  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians '  (Acts  vii.  22).  For  all  that, 
his  heart  was  ever  with  his  oppressed  brethren,  and  when  grown 
to  manhood  (forty  years  of  age.  Acts  vii.  23)  he  one  day  killed 
an  Egyptian  overseer  who  was  beating  a  Hebrew,  and  finding 
that  his  deed  was  known  he  fled  to  the  desert  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Sinai.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
Sheykh  (prince  and  priest),  named  Jethro,  of  one  of  the  Midian- 
ite  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  at  that  time,  and  marrying  one  of 
his  daughters  (Zipporah),  spent  other  forty  years  of  his  life  (Acts 
vii.  30)  tending  his  father-in-law's  flocks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  in  a  burning  bush,  and  com- 
missioned him,  under  a  promise  of  his  support,  to  go  to  the  help 
of  his  suffering  brethren  (Ex.  iii.).  Accompanied  by  his  brother 
Aaron,  who  met  him  on  the  way,  M.  returned  to  Egypt  and 
demanded  that  the  Hebrews  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  to 
the  desert  and  celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  their  God.  This 
demand  only  brought  more  burdensome  tasks  and  greater  suf- 
fering upon  them  ;  and  the  permission  was  only  granted  after  ten 
plagues  had  been  inflicted  on  the  land  by  the  hand  of  M.  (iv.  12). 
There  is  a  remarkable  likeness  between  these  plagues  and  certain 
natural  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  country.  Travellers  tell  us 
that  the  water  of  the  Nile  sometimes  acquires  a  red  colour  and 
an  offensive  smell ;  that  after  its  overflowing  frogs  often  cover  the 
fields  in  vast  numbers  ;  that  gnats  and  great  stinging  flies  breed 
in  swarms  in  the  deposited  mud,  and  grasshoppers  in  countless 
numbers  destroy  the  fields  ;  that  sometimes  great  damage  is 
done  by  a  hail-storm ;  and  that  there  is  a  wind  in  the  spring 
which  sometimes  raises  such  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  from  the 
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desert  into  the  air  that  there  is  continuous  darkness  for  some 
days.  In  the  last  of  the  plagues  there  is  reflected,  as  it  were, 
the  conflict  between  the  religions  of  the  two  nations.  According 
to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast 
belonged  to  Jehovah,  and  had  either  to  be  redeemed  or  offered 
to  him.  This  notion  of  sacrifice  was  foreign  to  the  Egyptian 
religion,  and  in  the  plague  it  was  expressed  that  the  unredeemed 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians  had  to  die. 

When  the  people  were  at  last  permitted  to  depart  (see  Exo- 
dus), M.  led  them  out  into  the  desert,  across  the  Red  Sea,  and 
on  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  he  received  from  the  hand 
and  mouth  of  God  on  the  mountain,  and  gave  to  the  people,  a 
system  of  moral,  political,  and  ceremonial  law.  Leaving  Sinai 
he  led  them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  then  acted  as  their 
ruler  and  judge  during  the  thirty-eight  years  for  which  they 
were  doomed  to  wander  in  the  desert.  He  himself  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  Canaan  with  the  rest,  because  he  had  rebelled 
against  Jehovah  (Num.  xx.  12,  xxvii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  ^\  ;  cf. 
Ps.  cvi.  33) ;  so  he  died  and  was  buried  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  '  in  the  land  of  Moab,'  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-7).  Thus  far  the  Bible  narrative  regard- 
ing the  bare  incidents  of  his  life  ;  but  the  chief  interest  and  im- 
portance attach  to  the  consideration  of  the  part  he  played  as  a 
prophet  and  religious  reformer.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
brethren.  This  may  have  been  quite  consistent  with  his  own  con- 
sciousness, but  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  his  history  ;  his  own 
character  and  training  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  reformers.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  position 
of  M.  was,  that  being  a  Hebrew  he  was  brought  up  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court,  where  he  must  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Heb- 
rews at  the  time  had  fallen  into  Polytheism  {cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  5-9,  xxiii.  19,  21,  27),  but  still  they  continued  to  adore 
a  Supreme  Deity,  who  was  conceived  of  as  a  severe,  unapproach- 
able being,  'a  consuming  fire'  (Gen.  xvii.  I,  Exod.  vi.  3;  El 
Shaddai,  '  God  Almighty,'  the  terrible,  destructive  One,  Deut.  iv. 
24).  Now  for  M.,  pondering  among  the  solitudes  of  Sinai,  with 
the  misery  of  his  brethren  ever  gnawing  at  his  heart,  the  question 
was,  who  could  help  them  if  not. their  God?  And  would  that 
God  support  him  if  he  should  try  to  deliver  them  ?  In  the  burn- 
ing bush,  which  was  not  consumed,  the  revelation  is  made  to  him 
that  El  Shaddai,  the  terrible,  the  severe,  is  also  Jehovah,  the 
gracious  protector  of  his  people  ;  at  the  same  time  an  assurance 
is  given  to  M.  that  he  would  protect  his  servant  when  he  set 
out  to  their  help.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  M.  was  that 
he  connected  the  observance  of  moral  precepts  entirely  with  reli- 
gion. Morality,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  was  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  gods — e.g.,  Osiris  was  judge  in  the  lower  world  ;  M. 
transplanted  it  to  a  still  higher  ground,  and  bound  it  up  insepar- 
ably with  religion.  This,  together  with  the  new  conception  of 
Jehovah  as  above  all  other  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  worshipped 
alone  (Exod.  xx.  3),  formed  an  epoch  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  (see  Jews).  That  part  of  the  law  which  is 
distinctively  Mosaic  is  the  Decalogue.  Much  of  the  mere  ritual 
was  undoubtedly  derived  from  Egypt ;  other  portions,  e.g.,  the 
regulation  of  slavery,  of  blood-feud,  of  clean  and  unclean  food, 
&c.,  were  similar  to  those  in  vogue  among  the  other  Semitic 
tribes  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  sublime  creed  of  the  great  lawgiver 
that  we  find  God  recognised  as  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the 
Universe,  and  as  the  living  Guardian  and  Ruler  of  men,  to 
whom  they  owe  perpetual  fealty  and  worship.  It  is  this  which 
gives  a  perennial  freshness  to  the  story  of  M.'s  life,  and  breathes 
through  the  record  an  inspiration  which  no  criticism  can  chal- 
lenge, and  which  is  'subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane.'  See 
Stanley's  Jewish  Church  (2d  ed.,  Lond.  1877),  and  3/.  in  Smith's 
Did.  of  the  Bible  (1863)  ;  Brugsch's  Aus  cUm  Orient  (Berl. 
1865) ;  Kuenen's  Religion  of  Israel  (Lond.  1874-75). 

Mosheim,  Johann  Lorenz  von,  born  at  Liibeck,  9th 
October  1694,  graduated  at  Kiel  (i  719),  became  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Helmstedt  (1723),  and  at  Gbttingen  (1747),  where  he  died. 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  9th  September  1755.  A  masterly 
preacher — his  Predigten  (6  vols.  Hamb.  1725-39)  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  rules  prescribed  by  him  in  Anweisung  erbaulich 
tu  predigen  (Erlang.  1 760) — and  an  earnest  and  able  historian, 
M.  published  no  less  than  161  different  works,  many  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  various  European  languages  from  the 
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original  Latin  in  which  they  were  generally  composed.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  Institutiones  Historice  Ecclesiastics  (Helms. 
1737-41  ;  best  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr  J.  Murdock,  3  vols.  New 
York,  1832),  Institutiones  Historice  Chrisliance  Majores  (Helms. 
I739)>  Versuch  einer  unparteiischen  Ketzergeschichie  (2  vols. 
Helms.  1746-48),  and  De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constan- 
tinum  Commentarii  (Helms.  1753)-  See  F.  Lucke's  Narratiodt 
7.  Z.  M.  (Gott.  1837). 

Mosk'wa,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  and  has  a  winding  course  of  249  miles,  first 
E.  through  the  city  of  Moscow,  then  S.E.  to  the  Oka,  which  it 
reaches  below  Kolomna,  where,  at  the  spring  floods,  it  often 
rises  40  feet.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  525  feet  (above  Moscow 
213).  It  is  frozen  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end 
of  March.  1000  barges  ply  yearly  on  its  waters.  Its  upper  part 
is  connected  with  the  Volga  by  the  M.  Canal.  Near  its  right 
bank,  70  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Moscow,  is  Borodino  (q.  v.). 

Mososau'rus,  a  genus  of  extinct  lizards,  of  huge  size, 
represented  by  species  obtained  from  the  cretaceous  or  chalk 
deposits.  M.  Camperi,  from  the  Maestricht  chalk,  is  a  familiar 
example.  M.  princeps  must  have  attained  a  length  of  70  or  75 
feet.  The  teeth  were  numerous,  long,  conical,  and  curved.  They 
were  not  set  in  distinct  sockets,  but,  as  in  existing  lizards,  were 
united  by  anchylosis  or  a  bony  union  to  the  jaws.  That  the  M. 
was  of  aquatic  habits  has  been  inferred  from  the  shortness  of  the 
fore  limbs  and  from  the  apparently  flexible  nature  of  the  tail,  while 
recent  researches  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  limbs 
were  in  the  form  of  swimming-paddles.  Allied  genera  are 
Halisaurus,  Leiodon,  and  Baptosaurus  ;  and  in  certain  American 
examples  of  the  group  of  Mosasauroid  lizards,  bony  plates  have 
been  recognised. 

Mosques  (Ital.  moschea,  from  Arab,  mesjid),  Mohammedan 
places  of  worship,  are  commonly  rectangular  buildings,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  (of  Byzantine  origin),  and  flanked  by  mina- 
rets (the  Christian  campaniles).  In  front,  an  open  court  contains 
a  fountain  for  the  prescribed  ablutions  ;  within,  one  sees  neither 
altar  nor  benches,  only  a  matted  floor,  with  the  niimbar  or  pul- 
pit of  the  i?ndm,  and  the  kibleh  or  niche  on  the  Mecca  side,  to- 
wards  which  the  faithful  address  their  prayers.  Lamps,  ara- 
besques, and  verses  of  the  Koran  inscribed  in  golden  letters  are 
the  only  decorations  of  a  mosque.  Yet  whole  histories  are  often 
enshrined  in  its  walls.  As  heathen  temples  had  been  converted 
into  Christian  churches,  so  these  were  in  turn  devoted  by  their 
Arab  conquerors  to  the  worship  of  Islam.  Scrape  off  the  white- 
wash that  covers  the  walls  of  St.  Sophia,  the  grandest  of  all  M., 
and  you  would  come  to  the  icon  of  a  saint  or  father  of  the 
Church.  And  so  to-day  in  Spain  or  Hungary  one  sees  churches 
that  once  were  M.,  with,  it  may  be,  a  cross  on  one  minaret,  on 
another  a  crescent. 

Mosqui'to,  the  Spanish  term  for 'gnat,'  applied  to  those 
species  of  the  family  Culicidm  (order  Diptera  or  Flies)  which 
have  the  mandibles  and  maxillae 
or  jaws  of  lancet-shape,  adap- 
ted for  piercing  the  skin  of  the 
animals  they  attack.  The  larvae 
are  active,  and  both  larvae  and 
pupae  inhabit  water.  The  genus 
Culex,  to  which  many  species 
of  M.  belong,  has  a  wide 
range  of  distribution,  being 
found  in  Arctic  as  well  as 
tropical  regions.  The  sharp 
bristle  -  like  mouth-parts  are 
plunged  into  the  body  of  the 
prey,  and  the  blood  is  rapidly 
withdrawn.  The  irritation  of 
M.  bites  was  believed  by  West- 
wood  to  depend  on  some  fluid 
ejected  by  the  animals  into  the 
tissues;  but  no  poisonous  secre- 
tions are  known  to  exist.  The  W.  Indian  M.  {Culex  Mosquito) 
resembles  the  common  gnat,  and  abounds  in  tropical  America. 
Anopheles  quadrimaculattis  (Say)  is  a  large  species  of  M.,  distin- 
guished by  two  spots  of  light  colour  on  each  wing.  It  bites 
severely,  and  is  said  to  hibernate  in  houses.    It  certainly  appears 
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very  early  in  spring.  The  M.  is  a  dreadful  pest  in  warm  climates. 
Curtains  of  gauze  and  various  other  contrivances  are  used  to  pro- 
tect sleepers  from  its  attack. 

Mosqiiito  Coast  or  Mosquitia,  an  ill-defined  territory  of 
Central  America,  extending  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  lying 
between  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  from  15,000  to  36,000  sq.  miles,  and  its  pop.  at 
10,000.  The  country  is  a  great  plain,  watered  chiefly  by  the 
Segovia  and  Escondido,  and  yielding  rice,  maize,  manioc,  cocoa, 
ginger,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  In  the  swampy  parts  there  are  dense 
forests  of  mahogany  and  other  fine  timber  and  dye-wood  trees. 
The  inhabitants,  mostly  aboriginal  Indians,  are  directly  ruled  by 
a  chief  who  calls  himself  king  of  Mosquitia.  The  M.  C.  was 
under  British  protection  from  1660  to  1859,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  Honduras.  The  country  was  handed  over  by  Honduras  to 
Nicaragua  in  i860,  and  is  now  (1877)  claimed  by  New  Granada. 

lllosa'es  (Musct)  are  an  important  and  beautiful  class  of 
non- vascular  cryptogamic  plants,  as  a  rule  well  marked  by  their 
peculiar  habit  and  fruit.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  driest,  ascending  to  mountain  heights  much  be- 
yond the  limit  of  flowering  plants,  abounding  in  temperate 
perennially  humid  latitudes,  and  some  among  them  growing  im- 
mersed in  water.  In  size  they  vary  from  almost  microscopic  to 
strong-stemmed  species  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 
often  narrow,  of  very  thin  or  even  membranous  texture,  and  of 
simple  structure.  Tiiey  are  never  lobed  or  divided,  have  a 
margin  entire,  or  toothed,  or  sometimes  thickened,  and  are  with- 
out stomata.  The  colour  is  usually  green,  but  in  the  Bog  M. 
and  a  few  others  nearly  white.  They  do  not  possess  true 
roots,  the  nutriment  being  absorbed  through  root-hairs.  Repro- 
ductive organs  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  capsule  containing  mitiute 
spores  produced  from  the  fertilised  female  inflorescence  {arche- 
gonia) ;  and  the  antheridea  or  male  inflorescence.  The  capsule 
{theca  or  sporangium)  is  lateral  or  terminal  on  the  branches 
(acrocarpous  or  pleur acarpous),  sessile,  or  on  a  fruit  stalk  {seta)  of 
various  shapes,  indehiscent,  or  bursting  by  four  valves  at  the  sides, 
or  most  commonly  by  a  transversely  deciduous  cap  (operculum) 
covered  by  a  deciduous  calyptra.  When  the  operculum  falls  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  is  exposed.  The  rim  is  naked  or  crowned 
with  one  to  three  concentric  rows  of  teeth-like  or  cilia-like  append- 
ages in  sets  of  four  or  a  multiple  of  that  number  ( peristome).  These 
are  often  brightly  coloured  and  are  hydroscopic.  Spores  numerous, 
escaping  under  the  control  of  the  peristome  from  the  mouth  of 
the  capsule,  green,  yellow,  or  brown  in  colour  simple  or  com- 
bined, without  external  covering  or  markings.  The  antheridea 
are  oblong  or  linear  stalked  membranous  sacs,  mixed  with 
jointed  filaments  (peraphyses),  surrounded  by  whorls  of  leaves 
( perigonia),  either  axillary  or  terminal  on  the  stems  or  branches. 
The  sacs  have  open  mouths,  and  contain  a  multitude  of  cells, 
each  with  an  enclosed  spiral  filament  (anthei-ozoid)  endowed 
with  motion.  The  spores  on  germination  produce  a  green  con- 
fervoid-like  mass  of  threads  on  which  the  bud  is  developed  from 
which  the  young  plant  arises.  This  individual,  if  a  monoecious 
species  produces  bundles  of  archegonia  and  antheridea,  and  the 
former  being  fertilised  by  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  capsule. 
If  a  dioecious  species,  the  female  and  male  organs  are  produced 
on  different  individuals.  In  fewer  cases  the  two  organs  are 
intermixed  in  the  same  inflorescence.  Besides  the  reproduction 
by  spores,  M.  are  also  propagated  asexually  by  gemmae  and  by 
stolons. 

M.  may  be  divided  into  Sphagnacece — Bog  M.  with  two  kinds 
of  spores,  and  Bryinece,  True  M.  with  one  kind  of  spore.  The 
latter  subdivide  into  Andresacece,  where  the  ripe  capsule  opens  by 
four  longitudinal  slits ;  Phascacece,  in  which  the  roundish  capsule 
ruptures  the  calyptra  laterally  without  rising  it  as  a  lid,  and 
with  no  operculum ;  and  Bryacea,  in  which  the  capsule  is 
covered  by  a  calyptra,  and  opens  by  throwing  off  an  operculum. 
M.  are  not  of  much  economic  value,  excepting  that  the  differ, 
ent  species  of  Sphagnum  constitute  a  large  portion  of  peat.  The 
so-called  Iceland  Moss  and  Reindeer  Moss  are  Lichens  ;  the  Irish 
Moss  is  a  seaweed. 

Mostar',  capital  of  Herzegovina,  35  miles  from  the  Adriatic 
coast,  and  48  S.W.  of  Bosna-Serai,  on  the  Narenta,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  celebrated  Roman  bridge  of  a  single  arch  95  feet 
long.  M.  manufactures  knives,  sword-blades,  fine  silks,  &c., 
and  the  vicinity  produces  excellent  wine.  Pop.  12,000. 
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Mo'sul,  a  town  in  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad,  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
Formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Mesopotamian  Christians,  and  a 
place  that  supplied  all  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  with  fine 
cotton  fabrics,  it  is  now  merely  a  station  of  the  Eastern  caravan 
trade.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  M.  gave  its  name  to  '  Muslins.' 
Pop.  about  40,000,  of  whom  some  15,000  are  Christians,  1500 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans, 

Motacill'a.    See  Wagtail. 

Motett'  (perhaps  from  Ital.  moto,  from  its  lively  and  varied 
character),  originally  a  musical  composition  resembling  the 
Madrigal  (q.  v. ),  but,  later,  one  written  for  the  Church.  It  pre- 
ceded the  anthem  in  the  English  Service. 

Moth.,  the  name  given  to  such  species  of  Lepidopterous 
insects  as  are  nocturnal  in  habits ;  butterflies  being  in  con- 
tradistinction named  '  Diurnal'  Lepidoptera  (q.  v.).  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  by  no  means  holds  good  in  all  cases.  Many 
moths  fly  about  by  day,  and  some  are  'crepuscular,'t>.,  active  dur- 
ing twilight.  In  the  typical  moths  the  antennae  are  bristle-like, 
while  they  may  be  comb-like  (pectinate),  or  provided  with  side 
processes.  When  in  a  state  of  rest  the  wings  are  deflexed  or 
horizontal ;  those  of  the  butterflies  being  erect  in  repose.  The 
front  margins  of  the  hinder  wings  are  provided  with  retinacula 
or  spines,  which  are  lodged  in  a  hook  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  front  wings  ;  this  arrangement  serving  to  bind  the  wings 
together,  and  to  aid  in  strengthening  them  in  flight.  The  chry- 
salides of  moths  are,  as  a  rule,  smooth  externally,  and  are  fre- 
quently enclosed  in  cocoons.  The  crepuscular  lepidoptera  have 
tapering  antennae,  and  the  wings  are  horizontal  or  only  slightly 
inclined  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  Moths  are  generally  more 
robust  than  butterflies,  and  their  colours  are  less  brilliant.  The 
chest  or  thorax  is  usually  shorter.  Among  the  more  notable 
species  are  the  Silk-M.  or  Bombyx,  the  larvas  or  caterpillars  of 
which  furnish  silk;  the  Sphinx  M.,  Death's-head  M.,  Goat  M., 
Leopard  M.,  Plume  M.,  &c. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  the  sailor's  name  for  the  Stormy 

Petrel  (Procellaria  or  Thalassidroma  pelagica),  a  natatorial  or 
swimming  bird,  belonging  to-  the  family  Procellaridce.  Its  aver- 
age length  is  6  inches ;  its  colour  a  sooty  black,  the  edges  of 
the  tail-coverts  being  white.  The  petrel  is  found  in  the  most 
stormy  weather  skipping  rather  than  flying  across  the  waves, 
keeping  itself  just  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  breeds  on 
northern  coasts,  laying  but  one  egg  of  a  white  colour.  The 
flesh  is  very  oily,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  ejecting  an  oily 
fluid  from  the  mouth.  '  M.  C.'s  goose '  is  the  name  given  to 
the  great  black  petrel  (P.  gigantea)  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mother-of- Pearl  is  the  brilliant  internal  or  nacreous  layer 
of  certain  shells  belonging  or  closely  allied  to  the  oyster  family. 
The  principal  varieties  of  the  M.-of-P.  shells  of  commerce  are 
brought  from  Manilla,  Singapore,  Western  Australia,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  Meleagrina  margaritijera  is,  from  its  size 
and  thickness,  the  M.-of-P.  shell  par  excellence.  It  is  used  for 
inlaying,  and  is  formed  into  knife-handles,  studs,  buttons,  boxes, 
and  many  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles.  Severail  other 
shells  displaying  iridescent  hues,  as  species  of  Haliotis  and  Turbo, 
have  similar  applications.  The  beautiful  play  of  colours  exhi- 
bited by  M.-of-P.  arises  from  a  series  of  superficial  microscopic 
furrows  which  decompose  the  light. 

Moth'erwell,  a  town  of  Scotland,  Lanarkshire,  in  the  parishes 
of  Hamilton  and  Dalziel,  15  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Glasgow,  and  a 
junction  on  the  main  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.  It  is 
named  from  a  celebrated  '  Well  of  Our  Lady,'  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  extensive  iron  works  and  collieries.  The  West  of  Scotland 
Malleable  Iron  Work  Company,  the  largest  in  Scotland,  have 
their  works  here.  A  magnificent  water  supply,  brought  from 
10  miles  distant,  was  inaugurated  on  the  25th  October  1877. 
Pop.  (1871)  5852. 

Motherwell,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  13th  October  1797.  From  1818  to  1829  he 
held  the  office  of  Sheriff-clerk  Depute  of  Renfrewshire  at  Paisley, 
became  editor  of  the  Paisley  Advertiser  in  1828,  and  of  the  Glas- 
gow Courier  in  1830,  both  Tory  newspapers,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  keen  political  battles  of  the  day  with  a  passion  which 
shortened  his  life.    He  died  of  apoplexy,  November  I,  1835. 
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M.'s  first  volume  was  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire  (1819),  contain- 
ing sketches  of  local  poets  during  three  centuries.  It  was 
followed  in  1827  by  his  Minstrelsy  Ancient  and  Modern  (new 
ed.  1874),  a  work  of  permanent  value,  and  in  1832,  Narrative 
and  Lyrical  Poems.  Some  of  these  deserve  to  be  immortal.  In 
fiery  force  of  heathen  pride,  not  unrelieved  by  tenderness,  the 
Sword  Chaunt  of  1  horstein  Rartdi  has  never  been  surpassed; 
while  jfeanie  Morrison  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  reminiscence  of 
love  and  youth  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  An  edition  of  M.'s 
poems  with  a  memoir  appeared  at  London  in  1849,  another  in 
1858,  and  a  third  at  Glasgow  in  1866. 

Motli'erwort,  so  called,  says  Parkinson,  from  its  being  '  of 
wonderful  helpe  to  women  in  the  risings  of  the  mother,'  is  the 
name  still  retained  for  Leonurus  cardiaca,  one  of  a  small  genus 
of  Labiatea.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  portion  of 
Asia,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  by  hedge- sides  and  in  waste 
places  in  Britain — generally  near  villages,  and  only  existing  as  a 
remnant  of  old  cultivation.  The  name  M.  has  also  been  applied 
to  Artemisia  vulgaris ;  it,  too,  was  formerly  used  as  a  herb  in 
uterine  diseases — a  matrumherha. 

Mo'tion,  Laws  of,  as  enunciated  by  Newton,  are  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  establishing  of  the  whole  of  dynamical 
science.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
being  deductions  from  observation  and  experiment. 

Law  I. — Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  compelled 
by  impressed  forces  to  alter  that  state.  In  the  words  '  uniform 
motion  '  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time,  and  are  furnished  with  a  method  for 
measuring  such.  See  Space  and  Time.  Further,  this  law,  in 
telling  the  conditions  under  which  there  is  no  external  force,  sup- 
plies a  criterion  by  which  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  presence  of 
a  force.  Any  acceleration  which  a  moving  body  suffers,  whether 
that  acceleration  be  change  of  direction  or  change  of  rate  of 
motion  or  change  of  both,  indicates  the  existence  of  an  external 
force  ;  and  the  relation  of  this  force  to  the  change  of  motion 
which  it  produces  is  given  with  rigorous  exactness  in 

Law  II. — Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  impressed 
force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  in  which 
the  force  acts.  By  quantity  of  motion  is  meant  what  we  now  call 
momentum,  which  is  proportional  to  the  mass  and  velocity  con- 
jointly ;  and  by  impressed  force  is  meant  impulse,  which  takes 
account  not  only  of  the  intensity  of  the  force,  but  also  of  the 
time  during  which  the  force  acts.  The  impulse  of  a  force  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  time  of  action  into  its  intensity 
if  it  is  constant,  or  its  mean  intensity  if  it  is  variable.  The  second 
law  may  now  be  stated  thus  :  The  change  of  momentum  of  a  body 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  impulse  which  produces  it,  and  is  in 
the  same  direction.  Since  motion  and  rest  are  merely  relative 
terms,  we  may  for  convenience  suppose  the  body  to  be  originally 
at  rest,  and  measure  the  force  by  the  momentum  it  produces  in 
unit  time.  If  we  act  upon  different  masses  with  the  same  force, 
the  momenta  produced  must  be  the  same  ;  and  hence  the  velocity 
generated  is  inversely  as  the  mass.  In  this  way  we  compare 
masses.  If  we  act  upon  the  same  mass  with  different  forces, 
the  forces  are  equal  to  the  momenta  produced,  i.e.,  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  velocities  generated.  In  this 
way  we  compare  forces.  Further,  the  second  law  evidently 
implies  that  if  a  number  of  forces  act  upon  a  given  body, 
each  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  which  it  would  have 
done  had  the  others  not  been  present.  Consequently  forces  are 
to  be  compounded  and  resolved  exactly  as  velocities,  accelerations, 
momenta,  and  indeed  all  vector  or  directed  quantities  are.  See 
Vector.  These  two  laws  supply  us  with  exact  methods  for 
measuring  the  fundamental  units  of  time,  space,  and  mass,  and 
the  first  direct  derivatives  of  these,  velocity,  force,  momentum, 
acceleration,  &c.  By  them  we  can  investigate  the  motion  of  a 
single  particle  under  the  action  of  given  forces  ;  but  when  there 
are  mutual  actions  between  two  or  more  bodies,  such  as  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  pressure,  &c.,  more  is  required  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation, and  this  is  supplied  by 

Law  III.  —  To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction  ;  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal 
and  oppositely  directed.  The  mutual  action  between  two  bodies, 
when  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  called  stress ;  and  action  and  re- 
action are  simply  opposite  aspects  of  the  same  stress.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  mass  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane.    The  stress  is  in 


this  case  a  pressure.  If  we  consider  the  plane  only,  the  pres- 
sure we  regard  as  acting  downwards ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
mass  alone  the  pressure  acts  upwards.  Here  we  have  the  action 
of  the  mass  upon  the  plane,  and  the  reaction  of  the  plane  upoa 
the  mass  ;  and  these  are  equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  direc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  two  bodies  connected  by  a  stretched  string, 
the  stress  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tension,  and  the  force  acting  upon 
either  body  is  directed  towards  the  other,  and  is  the  same  in 
amount  whichever  body  we  consider.  In  cases  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  the  same  holds.  The  iron  attracts  the  magnet  just  as 
the  magnet  attracts  the  iron,  the  changes  in  their  respective 
momenta  being  equal  and  oppositely  directed.  In  a  scholium 
appended  to  this  law,  Newton  extends  the  principle  to  quite  a 
different  order  of  quantities.  The  full  meaning  of  this  scholium 
was  first  noticed  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  who  thus  translated  it : — 
If  the  action  of  an  agent  be  measured  by  the  product  of  its  force  into 
its  velocity;  and  if  similarly  the  reaction  of  the  resistance  be  measured 
by  the  velocities  of  its  several  parts  into  their  several  forces,  whether 
these  arise  from  friction,  cohesion,  weight,  or  acceleration  :  action 
and  reaction,  in  all  combinations  of  machines,  will  be  equal  and 
opposite.  Here  the  forces  of  resistance  against  acceleration  are 
reckoned  as  reactions  equal  and  opposite  to  the  actions  which  pro- 
duce the  acceleration  ;  or  the  forces  producing  acceleration  form 
with  the  reactions  against  acceleration  an  equilibrating  set  of 
forces.  This  is  the  statement  of  D'Alembert's  principle,  enun- 
ciated by  him  in  1742,  and  is  thus  an  evident  deduction  from 
Newton's  comments  on  the  third  law.  But  further,  the  product 
of  a  force  into  its  velocity,  e.,  into  the  velocity  of  the  point  on 
which  it  acts,  is  simply  the  rate  at  which  an  agent  works,  so  that 
Newton's  scholium  contains  the  complete  statement  of  the 
modern  theory  of  energy.  He  required  only  to  have  known 
what  became  of  the  work  lost  in  friction  to  have  been  himself 
led  to  the  discovery  and  explicit  enunciation  of  the  conservation 
principle.    See  Dynamics,  Energy,  Kinetics. 

IVIotion  in  Plants.  See  Irritability,  Spore,  Moving 
Plant. 

Motive,  the  leading  theme  in  a  piece  of  music.  A  short  musi- 
cal subject. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  a  distinguished  American  historian 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  April 
15,  1814,  and  educated  at  Harvard  University  and  in  Germany. 
His  first  literary  efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  historical  ro- 
mance, but  neither  Morton's  Hope  (1839)  nor  Merry  Mount 
(1849)  was  successful.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  slowly  develop- 
ing, in  certain  critical  essays,  a  power  of  grasping  and  appreci- 
ating historic  events  ;  and  in  1 849  he  went  to  Europe  to  collect 
materials  for  a  record  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  Dutch  against 
the  power  of  Spain.  After  five  years'  industrious  research  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  he  published  in  1856  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  a  work  not  only  of  solid  and  accurate  study, 
but  of  enthralling  interest,  marked  by  impassioned  advocacy  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  sympathy  with  an  oppressed  and  strug- 
gling people,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Reformation.  The  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands  (1860-65)  continued  the  narrative  to 
the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Mr.  Motley  was  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  1861-67,  and  at  London  1869-70.  After  a  visit  to 
America,  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  England  in  Nov. 
1872.  He  published  in  1874  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of 
Barueveld,  tvith  a  view  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Movements  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  he  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  that 
gigantic  conflict  when  he  died  at  Kingston,  Russel  House,  Dor- 
setshire, May  29,  1877. 

Mot-Mot,  a  name  given  to  various  Fissiroslral  (/nsessores) 
birds,  from  their  peculiar  cry.  They  inhabit  tropical  America 
and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  beak  is  large,  and  has  serrated 
edges  ;  the  tongue  is  provided  with  a  number  of  filaments  ;  the 
tail  is  wedge-shaped,  and  the  two  central  feathers  are  promi- 
nent, long,  and  bare  in  the  shafts  for  some  distance  from  their 
tips.  The  general  size  is  that  of  a  magpie,  and  the  plumage  is 
brilliant.  'The  Brazilian  M.-M.  (Momotus  Braziliensis)  is  green 
above,  the  top  of  the  head  being  black.  The  under  parts  are 
green  with  a  crimson  lustre,  and  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the 
breast.  The  M.-M.  feeds  on  insects,  and  like  the  swallow,  &c. 
captures  its  prey  on  the  wing. 

Mo'tor  Nerve.    See  Nerve  Air. 
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Motril',  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada,  32  miles  S. 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore.  The  rising  ground  behind  is  covered  with  vineries, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  fishing.  Pop. 
12,850. 

Mott'oes  (Ital.  motto, '  a  word, '  from  Lat.  mutiire),  in  Heraldry, 
are  words  or  sentences  accompanying  a  badge  or  coat  of  arms, 
and  usually  inserted  in  a  scroll.  They  may  be  punning,  as  that 
of  the  Holdens,  'J'eneo  quia  ieneoy{'  I  hold  because  I  am  holden') ; 
Tost  oil  iard  vienne,  of  the  house  of  Vienne  ;  or  k  tout  venant 
beau  jni,  of  the  Sires  de  Beaujeu  :  veritable  rebuses,  as  M  qui 
TM  ('  aime  qui  t'aime')  of  the  Kerkos  family  in  Brittany  :  war- 
cries,  as  the  ancient  Dieu  et  mon  droit,  first  assumed  by  Henry 
VI.:  moral  or  religious  sentiments,  as  Etiamsi  omnes  ego  non 
('  though  all,  yet  not  I')  ;  Per  ardua  virtus,  &c. ;  or  they  may 
enshrine  some  historic  fact,  as  the  Grip  fast  of  the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  alluding  to  the  rescue  from  drowning  of  Queen  Margaret 
by  Bartholomew  Leslie. 

Moufflon,  the  name  usually  given  to  certain  species  of 
Sheep  (q.v.)  of  large  size,  such  as  the  Argali  (q.v.)  {Caprovis 
argali)  of  Siberia,  the  Bighorn  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Aoudad  (Ammotragus  Tragelephas)  of  N.  Africa. 
The  Caprovis  musimon  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  &c.,  is  also  called 
the  M.  or  '  Musimon.'  It  attains  the  size  of  a  small  deer,  and  is 
brown  above  and  white  below.    The  horns  are  very  large. 

Mould,  or  Moul'diness,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the 
flocculent  and  thread-like  Fungi  which  prey  upon  provisions, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  daily  use,  as  also  on  decom- 
posing organic  bodies.  Two  families  of  fungi  are  represented 
by  the  common  moulds  ;  and  we  may  take  as  characteristic 
examples  of  these  the  Mucor  niucedo  among  the  Physomycetes, 
and  Aspergillus  glaucus,  or  'blue  M.',  and  Penicillium  crusta- 
ceum,  among  the  Hyphomycetes.  In  the  latter  the  whole  fungus, 
both  the  concealed  part  or  mycelium,  and  that  portion  which  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  aerial  hyphcB,  consist  of  cells 
varying  only  in  size  and  form.  The  only  reproductive  bodies 
are  conidia — that  is,  ordinary  cells  of  a  spherical  fonn  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  aerial  hyphse  and  detached  in  succession. 
They  are  true  spores.  In  Mucor  the  spores,  instead  of  being 
naked  exposed  cells,  are  produced  within  special  bodies  known 
as  sporangia  or  asci, — roundish  heads  borne  at  the  extremity  of 
thread-like  stalks,  which  rise  vertically  from  the  hyph».  The 
spores  of  M.  have  the  property  of  retaining  their  vitality  for  a 
long  period  when  dried,  and  from  their  extreme  lightness  are  in 
this  form  disseminated  with  the  greatest  facility  through  the  air. 
On  reaching  a  nutrient  substratum  they  germinate.  Many  of  the 
moulds  are  capable  of  sustaining  life  when  immersed  in  fluids, 
and  Berkeley  tells  us  that  from  their  inherent  power  of  appro- 
priating what  is  nutritious  and  rejecting  what  is  hurtful,  they 
are  often  developed  in  solutions  of  poisonous  metallic  salts, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  fungi  in  general.  They  are  among 
the  most  destructive  agents  in  the  propagation  of  disease,  and 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  cutaneous  disorders  in  man.  Their 
agency  in  fermentation  will  be  mentioned  under  article  Yeast. 
Of  the  three  species  above  mentioned,  the  first-named  is  ex- 
tremely common  on  fruit,  and  is  not  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
preserve-making  ;  the  second  occurs  very  commonly  on  a  va- 
riety of  decaying  substances — as  lard,  bread,  cheese ;  and  the 
third  is  found  on  all  sorts  of  decaying  bodies.  In  the  case  of 
apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit  becoming  rotten,  it  is  the  work  of 
one  or  more  moulds  {e.g.,  Mucor  stolonifer  and  Botrytis  cin- 
erea),  that  have  obtained  admission  through  a  bruise  or  other 
defect  in  the  skin  of  the  fmit,  and  feed  upon  the  cell-sap  that 
escapes  into  the  intercellular  spaces.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  common  species  of  moulds  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  whole  of  the  group  form  beautiful  objects  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope.    See  Mildew  and  Vinegar  Plant. 

Moul'dings  are  ornamental  forms  applied  to  edges  or  angles 
of  masonry  and  joiner- work.  Eight  regular  mouldings  are  re- 
cognised in  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  and  each  indi- 
vidual member  occupies  the  position  it  is  adapted  for,  where 
its  own  graceful  form  is  best  displayed,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  production  of  a  beautiful  and  rich  design.  Grecian  M.  differ 
from  Roman  in  being  parts  of  conic  sections,  as  the  ellipsis  and 
hyperbola,  the  Roman  forms  consisting  of  arcs  of  circles,  which 
may  be  described  with  compasses  as  shown  in  the  cut.  I.  The 
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cyma  or  cyma  recta  is  used  as  a  finishing  and  covering  member. 
2.  The  cyma  reversa,  ogee,  or  talon;  and  3.  The  (molo,  echin- 
us,  or  quarter-round,  pro- 
perly forms  a  support  for 
other  mouldings.  4.  The 
cavetto  or  hollow  finds  its 
proper  position  as  a  crown- 
ing moulding.  5.  The/f- 
rus,  or  half-round,  signifi- 
cant of  strength,  is  found 
at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
columns.  6.  The  scotia  or 
trochilos,  owing  to  its  form, 
is  usually  placed  in  bases, 
and  is  effective  in  separat- 
ing other  members.  7.  The 
astragal  or  bead  is  merely 
a  small  torus,  and  like  it 
is  used  to  bind  parts  to- 
gether. 8.  The  fillet  is  in- 
troduced between  curved 
M.,  and  is  often  used  as 
the  crowning  member  of  ... 

All  AT  •      1  Mouldings. 

a  cornice.  All  M.  m  class- 

ical  buildings,  except  the  cavetto  and  scotia,  usually  bear 
sculptured  enrichments.  Gothic  M.  consist  of  rounds,  deep 
hollows,  and  right  lines,  which,  though  apparently  arranged 
in  hap-hazard  fashion,  produce  a  great  variety  of  design. 

Moulins,  a  town  of  Central  France,  department  of  Allier, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allier  (here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  of  thirteen  arches  and  985  feet  long),  and  213^  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  brick. 
M.  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  (still  unfinished),  a  museum,  a 
theatre,  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  A  square  tower,  which 
was  part  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Bourbons,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 
M.  manufactures  cutlery,  leather,  ropes,  textiles,  and  hosiery,  and 
has  great  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  numerous  corn-iuills  (Fr.  '  moulins ')  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  (1872)  17,836. 

Moulmein',  a  seaport  in  the  district  of  Amherst,  British 
Burmah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwein,  Gyne,  and  Attaran 
rivers,  about  go  miles  E.  of  Rangoon.  Pop.  (1872)  53,873. 
It  was  founded  in  1826,  after  the  first  Burmese  war,  as  a  military 
station,  but  has  now  only  a  few  native  troops.  In  1874-75,  '^e 
exports  were  valued  at  ;^927,639  (chiefly  teak  and  rice) ;  the 
imports  at  ;£"909,8i4  (chiefly  piece-goods,  stores,  and  treasure). 
It  has  regular  steam  communication  with  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  and 
Singapore.  The  rice  is  mostly  consigned  to  the  Straits  and  to 
Mauritius. 

Moul'ting  (from  the  same  root  as  Fr.  muer,  Lat.  mutare,  'to 
change ')  or  £c'dysis  (Gr.  '  a  casting  off'),  is  the  throwing  off,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  replacement,  of  external  parts  and  coverings 
in  animals.  Thus  birds  'moult '  or  '  cast '  their  feathers ;  serpents, 
newts,  &c.,  shed  their  external  skin  or  Epidermis  ((\.  v.) ;  crus- 
taceans (e.g.  lobsters  and  crabs)  periodically  cast  their  shells,  and 
remain  soft-bodied  until  the  process  of  lime-deposition  completes 
the  new  shell ;  and  many  insects  and  other  Arthropoda  (q.  v.) 
in  the  course  of  their  development  shed  their  skin,  especially  in 
the  larval  state,  many  times  in  succession.  In  the  insects  and 
crustaceans  the  process  of  M.  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
growth  of  the  body.  A  crab  or  lobster  can  increase  in  size  only 
when  the  skin  is  soft  and  after  the  shell  has  been  shed,  and  so 
completely  is  the  process  of  M.  carried  out  in  these  animals,  that 
even  the  horny  inner  lining  of  the  stomach  is  cast  off  and  replnced 
along  with  the  '  shell.'  Birds  moult  the  feathers  and  acquire  a 
new  plumage,  either  through  the  production  of  absolutely  new 
feathers,  or  by  new  growths  being  added  to  the  existing  plumage. 
The  hair  of  mammalia  is  also  periodically  shed  and  renewed  ; 
and  even  hard  and  dense  parts,  if  they  only  belong  to  the  skin- 
structures,  e.g. ,  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  may  be  annually  shed 
and  reproduced. 

Mound  (Fr.  monde,  Lat.  mundus,  '  the  world  '),  in  Heraldry, 

a  representation  of  a  globe  bearing  a  cross  pattSe,  probably 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  as  a  symbol  of  the  subju- 
gation of  the  world  to  the  Cross. 
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Moun'tain  is  the  name  generally  given  to  a  well-marked 
elevation  of  the  earth's  surface.  Popularly  it  is  distinguished 
from  hill  as  being  applicable  to  elevations  of  greater  dimensions  ; 
geologically,  however,  no  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two.  Mountains  rarely  occur  singly  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally in  groups  or  systems.  The  most  usual  form  which  these 
groups  assume  is  the  chain,  typical  examples  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Andes,  and  Alleghanies  of  America,  the 
Apennines,  Pyrenees,  Carpathians,  Urals,  Caucasus,  Himalayas, 
Thian-shan,  &:c.,  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Atlas,  Kong,  and 
(various  coast  ranges  of  Africa.  There  is  no  case  of  an  extensive 
M.  chain  rising  abruptly  from  a  plain.  It  either  forms  on  its 
one  aspect  an  extended  gradually  sloping  surface,  or  bounds  an 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land.  Thus  the  Andes  of  S.  America, 
whose  western  base  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific, 
gradually  falls  off  on  the  E.,  forming  the  watershed  of  the  Ori- 
noco, Amazon,  and  La  Plata.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hima- 
layas, whose  southern  slopes  feed  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges 
and  Indus,  look  northwards  over  the  fertile  plain  of  Thibet 
towards  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.  An  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  real  breadth  of  M.  chains  is  therefore  as  futile  as  useless. 
The  vertical  contour  of  a  chain  is  exceedingly  irregular,  rising  in 
various  points  into  peaks,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  cols,  valleys,  or  gorges.  Frequently  a  chain  consists  of 
several  parallel  ridges,  a  configuration  which  characterises  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Andes,  and  especially  the  Alleghanies.  The 
most  lofty  peaks  of  our  globe  occur  among  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  this  suggests  the  only  sure  genera- 
lisation which  can  be  made  in  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  mountains,  namely,  that  the  highest  land  is  found  at  or 
near  the  equator.  The  Alps  of  Europe,  it  is  true,  lie  with- 
out the  torrid  zone,  but  there  are  very  few  cases  of  lofty 
summits  in  higher  latitudes  than  the  temperate  zone.  Siberia, 
Russia,  and  Labrador  are  singularly  devoid  of  M.  chains ; 
and  though  the  surface  of  Greenland  appears  to  be  much 
more  diversified,  the  elevations  are  comparatively  moderate. 
The  influence  which  mountains  exert  upon  climate  is  well- 
marked  all  over  the  world.  They  form  the  great  watersheds, 
and  determine  the  course  of  streams  and  rivers,  thus  indirectly 
influencing  the  internal  commerce  of  a  country.  If  sufficiently 
high  they  act  also  as  a  '  shed  '  to  the  clouds ;  so  that  that  side 
which  looks  in  the  direction  from  which  the  moist  winds  come 
has  in  certain  circumstances  a  totally  different  climate  from  local- 
ities distant  only  a  few  miles,  but  which  are  exposed  to  dry 
winds.  Similarly,  mountains  in  many  cases  afford  protection  from 
injurious  winds.  To  this  cause  chiefly  is  due  the  suitability 
of  many  of  the  southern  European  towns  as  resorts  for  invalids 
during  winter. 

The  formation  of  mountains  is  the  result  of  hypogene  or  sub- 
terranean action ;  or,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  the  W.  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  of  surface  denudation.  By  some  tlie  name  M.  is 
restricted  to  the  former  class ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  ranges 
to  form  chains  indicates  that  the  primary  systems  at  least  have 
been  the  result  of  the  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  surface  due  to 
cooling  and  contraction.  According  to  Elie  de  Beaumont,  they 
tend  to  form  parts  of  great  circles — these  being  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  and  therefore  the  lines  along  which  rupture  would 
take  place.  In  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes,  we  have  the 
production  of  mountains  on  a  small  scale ;  and  no  doubt  the 
same  agencies  were  at  work  in  past  ages,  and  produced  the 
present  configuration.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases  by  a  study 
of  the  distortion  of  contiguous  strata,  to  fix  the  geological  age 
of  our  mountains — or  at  least  the  age  of  the  last  great  upheaval, 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  mountains  have  been  the 
result  of  one  intense  eruption  ;  opinion  rather  inclines  to  regard 
them  as  the  final  result  of  a  succession  of  upheavals,  which  need 
not  have  been  more  violent  than  the  present  gradual  rise  of 
Scandinavia.  Many  ranges  date  probably  from  Miocene  times, 
when  volcanic  action  seems  to  have  attained  its  maximum. 
Where  the  crust  has  once  yielded  to  a  ruptive  stress  there 
it  will  probably  yield  again ;  and  hence  the  reason  why 
earthquakes  occur  in  certain  definite  localities,  and  are  hardly 
known  in  others.  The  dynamics  of  M.  formation  are  still  little 
understood.  The  researches  of  Hopkins  and  Thomson,  however, 
into  the  phenomena  of  stresses  and  tensions  have  explained  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  M.  configuration. 

Mountain  Ash.    See  Rowan. 


Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Limestone.  See  Lime- 
stone. 

Mountmell'ick  (Irish  Gael.  Montiaghvieelkk,  'the  boggy 
ground '),  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen's  County,  on  the 
Owenass,  a  tributary  of  the  Barrow,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Portar- 
lington.  A  Quaker  colony,  it  has  thriving  manufactures  of  tweeds 
and  friezes,  besides  breweries,  tanneries,  potteries,  &c.  Pop, 
(1871)  3316. 

Mourns  Mountains,  a  range  in  Ireland,  county  Down, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Newry  and  Lagan,  and  rising  in 
Slieve  Donard  to  a  height  of  2796  feet,  and  in  Mount  Eagle  to 
2084  feet.  They  are  named  from  a  certain  Miighdhorn  (Mourne), 
some  of  whose  descendants  settled  here  in  the  12th  c,  but  the 
original  name  of  the  mountains  was  Beanna-Boirche  ('Boirche's 
Peaks '). 

Mouse  {Mus),  a  genus  of  Rodentia  (q.  v.)  included  in  the 
family  Muridce  (q.  v.)  which  also  comprises  the  Rat  (q.  v.), 
Vole  (q.  v.),  &c.  It  is  represented  by  the  Common  M.  {M. 
muscubis),  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion. This  little  creature  is  most  prolific,  and  also  presents 
variations  of  marked  kind  in  colour  and  size.  White  mice  are 
not  uncommon,  and  piebald  varieties  are  frequently  produced. 
The  usual  colour  is  a  greyish-brown,  which  in  summer  becomes 
darker.  The  harvest  M.  {Mus  messorius  or  Microtnys  minutus) 
is  also  a  well-known  form,  attaining  a  length  of  5  inches,  in- 
clusive of  the  tail.  Its  colour  is  reddish-brown  above  and  white 
below.  The  nest  is  constructed  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  on 
the  stalks  of  grasses,  and  is  formed  of  dried  grass  and  fragments  of 
like  material.  The  ears  of  the  harvest  M.  are  shorter  than  those 
of  the  common  M.,  and  its  head  is  of  narrower  proportions.  The 
Barbary  M.  {Mus  Barbarus  or  Gohmda  Barbara)  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  is  marked  by  longitudinal  stripes  of  orange  yellow 
above,  the  under  parts  being  white.  The  field  M.  is  now  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  different  genus  from  the  ordinary  M. 
The  length  of  the  short-tailed  field  M.  is  5  inches,  including  the 
tail,  and  the  colour  is  brown  above  and  grey  below.  It  is  some- 
times named  the  field  vole,  and  appears  occasionally  (as  in  the 
S.  of  Scotland  in  1876)  in  immense  hordes,  which  commit  great 
havoc  among  the  crops.  The  long-tailed  field  M.  is  another 
species,  also  known  as  the  bank  vole  or  campagnol.  The  white- 
footed  M.  {M.  leucopus)  of  America,  and  the  M,  punulus  of  S. 
Europe  are  species  allied  to  the  common  M. 

Mouse-Ear  Chickweed  is  the  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
Caryophyllacea,  botanically  called  Cerastium,  from  some  of  the 
commonest  species  having  a  superficial  resemblance  to  chick- 
weed,  but  possessing  soft  oval  leaves.  There  are  in  all  about 
forty  species,  inhabitants  of  all  temperate  and  cold  regions.  In 
Britain  four  are  common,  another  ( C.  arvense)  is  not  rare,  and 
other  three  are  confined  to  Alpine  districts  of  the  kingdom,  one 
of  them  (C.  trigymm)  being  limited  to  the  borders  of  the  Alpine 
and  sub- Alpine  rills  and  springs  of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

Mouth,  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
animals.  It  may  be  surrounded  by  tentacles  (as  in  Zoophytes 
and  Polyzoa)  and  may  have  horny  jaws  or  teeth  (leech,  cuttle- 
fishes, &c.),  while  in  insects,  crustaceans,  &c.,  the  jaws  are 
modified  limbs.  The  jaws  of  vertebrate  animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  invariably  parts  of  the  head.  The  M.  in  higher  ani- 
mals is  bounded  by  the  lips,  and  is  usually  provided  with  teeth. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  M.  is  called  the  pharynx.  The  openings 
or  apertures  of  the  M.  include  the  external  opening,  the  apertures 
of  the  hinder  nostrils,  the  oesophageal  opening,  or  that  of  the 
gullet,  and  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.    See  Ear. 

Malformations  of  the  M.  The  most  common  of  all  the 
congenital  deformities  is  harelip,  which  may  be  simple,  double, 
or  complicated.  In  simple  harelip  there  is  a  cleft  through  the 
upper  lip,  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  but  no  other  deformity. 
The  cleft  is  usually  on  the  left  side,  and  it  generally  extends 
from  the  nostril  to  the  free  edge  of  the  lip.  In  double  harelip 
there  is  a  median  tubercle,  bounded  on  either  side  by  clefts,  one 
of  which  commonly  reaches  into  the  nostril,  while  the  other 
does  not.  The  incisive  bone,  which  corresponds  to  the  median 
tubercle,  has  generally  four  teeth,  but  their  number  varies. 
Harelip,  either  single  or  double,  may  be  complicated  with  fissure 
of  the  palate,  and  in  cases  of  double  harelip  the  incisive  bone 
often  projects  and  appears  to  hang  on  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 
Fissured  palate  is  a  malformation  which  often  co-exists  with  hare« 
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lip,  but  also  very  often  without  it.  There  may  be  simple  fissure 
of  the  soft  palate,  fissure  of  the  soft  and  part  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  complicated  cleft,  which  generally  extends  through  the  whole 
mouth,  from  the  red  edge  of  the  lip  in  front  to  the  uvula  behind. 
These  deformities  may  all  be  either  entirely  removed  or  much 
improved  by  surgical  operations,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
operation  should  be  performed  during  infancy  or  childhood. 

Diseases  of  the  M.  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  modified,  how- 
ever, by  peculiarities  of  situation  and  exposure.  The  most  com- 
mon are  the  various  forms  of  Stomatitis  (q.  v.),  viz.,  simple  ery- 
thema, diphtheritic  exudation  or  eruption,  and  inflammation  of 
the  foUicles  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Ulcerative  and  gangrenous 
inflammation,  usually  called  Noma  in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  is  described  under  Cancrum  Ow(q.  v.).  The  tongue  is 
liable  to  acute  inflammation,  or  Glossitis  (q.  v.),  and  to  various 
forms  of  ulceration,  as  simple  ulcers,  mercurial  ulcers,  syphilitic 
ulcers,  and  other  syphilitic  lesions  ;  and  it  may  also  be  the  seat  of 
tumours  and  cancer.  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  or  Tonsillitis 
(q.  V.)  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  may  exist  in  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  as  angina  mitior,  and  angina  gravior.  See 
articles  Aphthae ;  Gums,  Diseases  of;  Throat,  Diseases 

OF  ;  and  TONGUE,  DISEASES  OF. 

Move'able,  a  term  of  Scotch  law  equivalent  to  Personal  in 
the  law  of  England.    See  Heritable  and  Moveable  ;  Heir. 

Move'ment,  a  continuous  number  of  musical  ideas  forming 
a  connected  whole.  A  sonata  or  symphony  is  usually  divided 
into  several  movements,  which  may  take  the  form  either  of 
'  Movements  of  Development,'  or  '  Movements  of  Episode.' 

Moving  Plant  {Desmodiimi  gyrans),  a  leguminous  plant, 
a  native  of  the  E.  Indies,  has  received  the  above  name  from 
the  constant  motion  of  its  leaflets.  The  leaves  commonly  con- 
sist of  three  leaflets,  and  the  two  small  lateral  ones  are  continu- 
ously on  the  move,  rising  to  meet  each  other,  and  then  retreating 
in  a  series  of  jerks.  In  a  large  plant  the  appearance  is  most 
curious,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  working  of  a  number  of 
railway  telegraph  signals — hence  the  name  '  telegraph  plant' 
sometimes  applied.  The  process  goes  on  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  both  during  day  and  night,  but  is  most  vigorous  in  warm 
moist  weather.  The  larger  terminal  leaflet  also  very  gradually 
oscillates  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  and  through  a  horizontal 
to  a  depressed  position.  These  movements  (of  which  D.  gyroides 
and  D.  vespertilionis  also  partake)  have  been  referred  to  various 
causes  ;  the  determination  still  remains  sub  judice.  It  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  mechanical  irritation  as  in  the  sensitive  plant.  The 
M.  P.  is  often  grown  in  hothouses,  as  are  also  other  hand- 
some species  of  the  genus.  Altogether  it  numbers  about  140 
species,  chiefly  Indian  and  tropical,  African  and  American. 

Mow  {Mail),  the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  Jhansi, 
N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  205  miles  W.  of  Allahabad. 
Pop.  (1872)  16,428.  It  is  a  well-built  town  with  many  temples, 
and  conducts  an  extensive  trade.  Exports,  1 40, 000  ;  imports, 
;^iio,ooo.  The  staple  manufacture  is  coarse  and  fine  cotton 
cloths,  both  white  and  dyed,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  India. 
It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Mhow  (q.  v.). 

Mox'a  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counter-irritation,  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Portuguese,  who  acquired  it  from  the  East.  As 
practised  by  the  Chinese,  a  small  cone  is  formed  of  the  downy 
covering  of  the  leaves  of  Artemisia  Moxa,  or  of  the  pith  of  such 
plants  as  the  common  sunflower,  or  of  linen  steeped  in  nitre. 
The  cone  is  placed  over  the  affected  part,  and  set  fire  to.  In 
this  country  issues  were  established  by  means  of  the  M.  as 
follows  : — A  piece  of  lighted  German  tinder  was  placed  on  a 
frame,  and  the  flame  directed  on  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe. The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  means  of  the  actual 
cautery,  which  is  now  occasionally  used  in  certain  forms  of 
neuralgia,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints. 

Mozambique',  a  region  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  nominally 
belonging  to  Portugal,  whose  authority,  however,  is  practically 
confined  to  a  few  settlements.  The  coast-line  of  M.  extends  from 
Cape  Delgado  in  io°4i'  S.  lat.  to  Delagoa  Bay  in  26°3o'  S.  lat., 
a  distance  of  1200  miles.  The  inland  boundary  is  undefined, 
but  the  area  of  the  province  is  officially  estimated  at  about 
400,000  sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  at  300,000.  Portuguese  rule 
extends  400  miles  up  the  Zambeze  to  the  confluence  of  the 
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Loangwa,  and  up  the  Shire  for  130  miles,  but  elsewhere  it  ceases 
within  100  miles  of  the  coast.  The  Limpopo,  the  only  other 
considerable  river  that  flows  to  the  sea  through  M.,  is  only 
navigable  for  60  miles.  M,  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  river  Zambeze,  and  the  southern  portion  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Sofala.  The  climate  of  M.  is  very  hot  and 
humid,  and  consequently  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  under 
an  efficient  government  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  It  also 
possesses  large  but  undeveloped  resources  in  the  shape  of  wax, 
gums,  spices,  and  valuable  woods.  Ivory  to  the  value  of 
;if5o,346  was  exported  from  the  port  of  M.  in  1875.  Coal  is 
found  near  the  Zambeze,  as  well  as  iron  of  superior  quality. 
Gold  and  silver  are  likewise  to  be  obtained,  and  the  deposits  of 
both  were  once  extensively  worked.  The  principal  ports  are 
M.,  Delagoa  Bay,  Ibo,  Quillimaine,  Inhambane,  and  Louren90 
Marques,  whose  aggregate  imports  and  exports  in  1875  amounted 
to  ;^I74,282  and  ;J202,4I2  respectively.  Trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  India  and  Marseille,  but  is  paralysed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  outside  of  the  circle  of  Portuguese  authority,  and 
by  the  inertness  of  the  government.  Delagoa  Bay,  the  only 
first-class  harbour  between  Natal  and  Zanzibar,  is  the  nearest 
place  of  export  for  the  produce  of  the  Transvaal  gold-diggings, 
Myack  Island,  the  last  of  the  low-lying  cluster  that  fringes 
Delagoa  Bay,  has  in  recent  years  proved  an  excellent  sanitarium 
for  fever-stricken  Europeans. — M.,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an 
inshore  coral  island,  3  miles  from  the  mainland.  It  possesses  a 
good  harbour,  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  arsenal  which  was 
completed  in  1876.  In  1875,  224  vessels  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  32,000  tons,  entered  the  port  of  M.    Pop.  8522. 

Mozambique  Channel  divides  Madagascar  from  Africa. 
It  has  a  length  of  about  1000  miles  with  an  average  breadth  of 
450  miles.  The  Comoro  Islands  (q.  v.)  are  in  the  M.  C. ,  near 
its  northern  extremity. 

Mozarab'ic  Lit'urgy  (Ar.  mostarab,  '  one  who  has  adopted 
the  Arab  mode  of  life,'  applied  to  Christians  and  Jews  in  Africa 
and  Spain  who  did  so  to  avoid  persecution),  is  the  most  perfect 
extant  form  of  the  ancient  Gallican  and  still  older  Ephesine 
Liturgy  (see  Liturgy).  Its  early  history  is  unknown,  but  the 
groundwork  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  suppressed  in 
Arragon  in  1060,  and  in  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Leon  in  1074, 
that  the  Roman  Use  might  be  established ;  but  revived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  c.  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  endowed  a 
chantry  at  Toledo  for  its  peculiar  use,  where  it  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time.  Blunt's  Diet,  of  Doct.  and  Hist. 
Theol.  (1872). 

Mozart',  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
musicians,  was  born  at  Salzburg,  in  Austria,  January  27,  lyS^- 
He  could  play  the  harpsichord  well  at  four  years  of  age  and 
composed  before  he  was  six.  His  father,  a  musician,  guided  his  I 
efforts,  and  from  1762  to  1765  exhibited  his  precocious  talents  I 
as  performer  and  composer  to  the  courts  and  wealthy  circles  of  j 
many  European  cities,  including  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London. 
Four  sonatas  were  M.'s  first  published  work  (Par.  1 764).  In 
1768  he  was  made  Concert-meister  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, but  received  no  salary  till  1772.  His  visit  to  Italy 
(1769-71)  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  in  Milan,  Bologna, 
Naples,  and  Rome  ;  among  the  Italian  operas  written  there, 
Mitridate  CiJlxlzn,  December  1770),  the  work  of  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, had  twenty  successive  representations.  After  some  years' 
activity  spent  in  composition  at  Salzburg,  he  left  that  town 
(September  1777)  to  seek  a  wider  field  of  activity  ;  but,  failing  in 
various  places  to  obtain  anything  but  empty  applause,  he  returned 
to  Salzburg  as  cathedral  organist  (January  1 779).  From  March 
1781  till  his  death,  December  5,  1791,  he  lived  at  Vienna,  seldom 
free  from  the  anxieties  of  poverty.  He  was  made  '  chamber 
musician'  in  1 787,  and  in  1790  had  a  pension  of  1000  florins 
granted  him  by  some  musical  noblemen.  Among  M.'s  works 
we  may  name  the  operas  Jdomeiteo  (1781)  ;  Le  A'ozze  di  Figaro 
(1786);  II  Don  C/iwaMWJ  (first  performed  October  29,  1787,  at 
Prague) ;  Cosif  an  Tutte  (1790) ;  Die  ZauberfKte  ('magic  flute,' 
1791) ;  and  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  ;  the  great  series  of  Symphonies  ; 
the  string  quartetts,  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  other  chamber 
music  ;  the  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  increasingly  appre- 
ciated of  late  years;  and  the  church  compositions,  including 
Masses  and  the  Requiem.    He  wrote  in  all  Soo  separate  works, 
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including  l6  operas  and  33  symphonies.  M.  not  only  possessed 
a  rich,  triumphant,  and  (musically  speaking)  universal  genius, 
but  profound  learning  and  untiring  industry.  As  an  instru- 
mental composer  he  has  been  surpassed  only  by  Beethoven, 
while  in  opera  he  has  no  equal.  He  was  of  a  generous  and 
lovable  disposition.  There  are  lives  of  M.  in  German  by  Nie- 
melschek  (1798),  Nissen  (1828),  Otto  Jahn  (4  vols.  Leips. 
1856-59;  new  ed.  2  vols.  1869),  and  Nohl  (2d  ed.  1870  ;  Eng. 
trans,  by  Lady  Wallace,  2  vols.  1877).  In  English  there  are 
Holmes's  Life  of  M.  (1845) ;  and  Lady  Wallace's  translation  of 
M.'s  Letters  (1865). 

Mozufif'erpore'  (Milzaffarpur  —  town  of  Muzafifar),  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Bengal,  British  India, 
on  the  little  Gunduck  river,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Patna.  Pop. 
(1872)  38,223.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Behar  Scientific  Society,  an 
association  of  Mohammedans. — The  district  of  M.,  which  up  to 
187s  constituted  the  western  portion  of  the  old  district  of  Tirhut, 
has  an  area  of  2969  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  2,188,382.  It  is 
highly  cultivated,  the  principal  crops  being  rice,  barley,  pulses, 
indigo,  and  tobacco.  Saltpetre  is  also  largely  produced.  The 
other  towns  are  Hajipur,  Sitamarhee,  and  Lalgunge.  In  the 
year  1876-77  the  exports  were  valued  at  ;[f8oo,ooo,  chiefly  indigo, 
tobacco,  saltpetre,  oil  seeds,  and  hides  ;  the  imports  at  ;r^68o,00o, 
chiefly  piece-goods,  food  grains,  salt,  cattle,  and  indigo  seed. 
There  is  considerable  traffic  with  Nepaul. 

MozufTumugg'ur  =  city  ofMuzaffar),  the 

chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
British  India,  984  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  10,793. 
It  was  founded  about  1633,  and  is  closely  built.  It  is  now  a 
railway  station.  Malarious  fever  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  proximity  of  the  canal. — The  district  of  M.,  which  lies  in  the 
doab  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  N.  of  Meerut,  has 
an  area  of  1659  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  690,107.  It  is  also 
watered  by  the  Hindun,  and  by  the  Ganges  and  E.  Jumna  Canals. 
Both  the  fertility  and  health  of  the  country  have  suffered  from 
an  excessive  water  supply.  The  crops  are  wheat  and  barley, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  millets  ;  about  80,000  tons  of  food  grains 
are  annually  exported.  The  towns,  besides  M.  itself,  are  Kairana, 
Shamli,  and  Jelalabad.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  there  were 
some  murders  and  much  plundering. 

Mtzensk',  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Orel,  on  the 
Zusha,  78  miles  S.  W.  of  Tula  by  rail,  has  thirteen  churches,  and 
important  trade  in  brandy  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  (1870) 
14,159- 

Mualitch.,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Brussa, 
16  miles  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  42  W.  of  the  town  of 
Brussa.  It  has  considerable  trade  with  Constantinople  in  wool, 
silk,  and  fruit.   Pop.  about  16,000. 

Mu'cilage  (from  Lat.  mucus,  '  slime  ')  is  a  vegetable  exuda- 
tion allied  to  gum,  but  which  mixed  with  water  swells  up  and 
softens  without  dissolving.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  phar- 
macy, &c.,  to  any  thick  aqueous  solution  of  gummy  matter.  The 
so-called  gum-tragacanth  is  an  example  of  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance. It,  in  the  form  of  M.,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent 
for  making  pills  to  a  proper  consistency  and  for  suspending  heavy 
powders  in  liquids, 

Muck'ers  (Prov.  Ger.  '  hypocrites '),  a  mystic  sect  founded  at 
Konigsberg  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  by  Ebel  and 
Diestel,  two  German  pastors  who  had  adopted  the  theosophis- 
tical  views  of  Johann  Heinrich  Schonherr  (born  at  Memel,  1771  ; 
died  at  Konigsberg,  1826).  Charges  of  immorality  preferred 
against  the  members  of  this  sect — many  of  them  persons  of  wealth 
and  station — led  to  a  process  (1835),  which  terminated  (1842) 
in  the  deposition  of  both  ministers,  and  in  the  imprisonment  of 
Diestel.  How  far  these  accusations  were  based  on  fact  has  been 
warmly  contested,  Graf  Kanitz  in  his  Aufkldrung  iiber  den  Re- 
ligionsprocess  (Basel,  1 862)  maintaining  that  the  judges  were 
biassed  and  unfair  ;  while  Hepworth  Dixon  {Spiritual  Wives, 
l868)  sees  in  the  M.  the  German  counterpart  of  the  English 
Agapemone,  and  the  American  Perfectionists. 

Mu'cous  MemTirane  and  Mu'cus.  M.  M.  is  the  name 
given  to  the  delicate  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the 
passages  of  the  bodies  of  liigher  animals.  Like  serous  membrane, 
it  consists  of  three  chief  parts — (i)  a  primary  membrane  of  struc- 
tureless nature,  often  named  the  basement  membrane ;  (2)  a 


layer  of  secreting  cells ;  and  (3)  a  network  capillary  of  blood- 
vessels. The  latter  furnish  the  blood  from  which  the  cells  secrete 
the  mucus  or  special  product  of  M.  M.  This  variety  of  mem- 
brane is  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  usually  attached  to  other 
structures  and  tissues.  That  covering  the  tongue  is  attached  to 
muscles  ;  that  lining  the  intestine  to  a  lower  or  submucous  layer, 
which  in  turn  rests  on  the  intestinal  muscular  fibres  ;  and  that  of 
the  tympanum  or  '  drum '  of  the  ear  to  Periosteum  (q.  v.).  The 
epithelial  cells  of  M.  M.  present  considerable  variations  in  form 
and  structure,  and  the  basement-membrane  on  which  the  cells 
rest  is  structureless  and  transparent.  The  entire  digestive  system 
is  lined  by  M.  M.,  which  is  modified  in  certain  regions  to  form 
granular  or  secreting  structures.  Beginning  with  the  mouth,  we 
find  this  membrane  lining  that  cavity,  and  continued  downwards 
into  the  gullet  and  stomach.  Thence  it  proceeds  along  the 
intestine  to  the  anus.  It  is  also  continued  from  the  digestive 
tract  into  such  openings  as  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  sweetbread,  and 
gall-bladder.  The  respiratory  or  breathing  organs  are  similarly 
lined  with  M.  M.  The  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  lined  by  a  speci- 
ally modified  M.  M.,  known  as  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  in 
which  the  olfactory  nerves  ramify.  The  eyelids  and  conjunctiva 
are  provided  with  this  structure,  and  also  the  lachrymal  sac  and 
canal  (see  Eye).  It  is  found  investing  the  windpipe,  and  extends 
into  the  lungs.  The  internal  genital  passages  are  lined  with  M. 
M.,  and  the  urinary  organs  have  a  similar  investment.  But  as 
is  well  seen  in  the  gastric  glands  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the 
intestinal  glands,  the  M.  M.  is  convoluted  or  folded  to  form 
glands  of  various  kinds,  the  secretions  of  which  have  most  im« 
portant  functions  in  the  economy  of  the  body.  Mucus  is  found 
in  the  fluids  which  come  in  contact  with,  or  which  are  secreted 
by  M.  M.  Thus  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  contains  mucus 
which  is  secreted  by  the  M.  M.  lining  the  mouth.  Mucus  when 
microscopically  examined  is  seen  to  contain  a  large  number  of 
epithelial  cells,  which  have  become  detached  from  the  surface 
of  the  membrane,  and  which  float  in  a  colourless  and  somewhat 
viscid  fluid.  It  is  distinguished  by  containing  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance known  as  mucin,  and  differs  from  albumen  in  that  it  does 
not  contain  sulphur.  The  function  of  mucus  is  that  of  lubricat- 
ing the  surfaces  on  which  it  occurs,  although  it  probably  pos- 
sesses other  functions  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  but  which 
are  still  undetermined. 

Mudar  (the  Hindustani  and  Bengali  name  for  Caleopsis 
gigantea),  one  of  a  small  genus  of  Asclepiads,  is  a  branching 
shrub  or  small  tree,  bears  ovate  leaves  about  six  inches  long, 
and  deep  rose,  somewhat  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  young  branches  furnishes  a  valuable  fibre,  equal  in 
strength  to  hemp,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  abound  in  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  that  on  hardening  resembles  gutta  percha.  In  a 
fresh  state,  it  is  said  to  be  very  efficient  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
while  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  In  large  doses  it 
is  a  reliable  cholagogue,  and  is  also  a  sedative  to  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestines.  A  smaller  species  (C //w^ra),  growing 
also  in  India,  and  ranging  to  Syria  and  various  parts  of  Africa, 
possesses  similar  qualities.  M.,  in  combination  with  arsenic  and 
black  pepper,  forms  the  celebrated  '  Asiatic  Pills.'  The  active 
principle,  called  mudarine,  gelatinises  on  the  application  of  heat, 
returning  to  its  fluid  state  when  cold. 

Mud'fish.    See  Dipnoi  and  Lepidosiren. 

Mu'die,  Robert,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  was  born  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  28th  June  1777. 
After  holding  the  appointment  of  drawing  master  in  the  Inver- 
ness Academy  and  Dundee  High  School,  he  removed  to  London 
in  1820,  and  became  a  reporter  on  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Worn  out  by  a  life  of  incessant  literary  toil,  M.  died  29th  April 
1842.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  produced  more  than 
eighty  volumes,  only  one  of  which  still  possesses  any  vital  in- 
terest. The  Feathered  Tribes  of  Great  Britain  (2  vols.  1833), 
though  desultory  and  incomplete,  ranks  as  a  British  classic  in 
natural  history. 

Mu'die'S,  the  largest  circulating  library  in  London,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  world,  was  established  in  1842  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Mudie,  who  is  still  manager  and  a  principal  shareholder 
of  the  concern,  although  it  passed  in  1864  into  the  hands  of  a 
limited  liability  company.  The  library  is  situated  in  New  Ox- 
ford Street,  near  the  British  Museum,  and  has  a  branch  in  the 
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City,  and  another  at  Manchester.  There  are  various  classes  of 
subscriptions.  £\,  is.  a  year  entitles  a  town  member  to  choose 
one  volume  from  the  entire  library,  and  to  exchange  it  daily ; 
£,2,  2s.  three  volumes  in  the  same  way  ;  ^3,  3s.,  six  volumes  ; 
and  every  additional  guinea,  two  volumes  extra.  Country  sub- 
scribers obtain  sets  of  bocks  at  reduced  rates.  There  are  lower 
subscriptions  (from  los.  6d.  upwards)  for  the  unreserved  portion 
of  the  library.  Many  provincial  libraries  and  institutions  obtain 
their  books  from  M. ,  some  paying  as  much  z.%  £yiO  a  year. 
Several  thousand  copies  of  a  popular  work  are  frequently  pur- 
chased for  the  library.  Since  its  commencement,  Mudie's  has 
issued  3,000,000  volumes  to  its  subscribers ;  the  daily  exchange 
of  books  is  about  12,000;  and  over  500,000  volumes  are  at  pre- 
sent available  for  circulation.  A  large  staff  of  officials  is  em- 
ployed, and  all  the  binding  work  is  done  at  the  premises  in 
Oxford  Street. 

MudTd.  {Moodkee),  a  town  in  the  district  of  Ferozpore,  Pun- 
jaub,  British  India,  26  miles  S.  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  65  S.E.  from  Lahore.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  of  i8th 
December  1845,  which  opened  the  first  Sikh  war.  Lord  Gough, 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  finally  drove  the  Sikhs  across  the  Sutlej. 

Muezz'in  (from  Arab,  tizn,  '  an  ear'),  a  Mohammedan  official, 
partly  answering  to  the  mediaeval  watchman.  Bells  not  being 
allowed  in  mosques,  the  M.  summons  the  Faithful  to  prayer 
(namaz)  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  his  chant  by  day 
being  termed  the  adan,  by  night  the  ula.  That  he  may  not  from 
his  lofty  minaret  be  able  to  spy  into  the  privacy  of  the  surround- 
ing harems,  a  blind  man  is  usually  chosen  for  the  post. 

Muf'ti  (Arab,  'expounder'),  in  Turkey,  an  interpreter  of  the 
Koran.  The  Grand  M.  or  Sheik-ul- Islam  ('  head  of  the  elect') 
presides  over  the  Ulema  (q.  v.),  and  ranks  next  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  like  whom  he  holds  his  appointment  immediately  from 
the  Sultan.  Though  nominally  a  spiritual  authority,  he  performs 
no  priestly  functions  ;  but  war  cannot  be  proclaimed,  or  peace 
concluded,  without  the  decree  (fetwa)  of  the  Grand  M.  and  his 
Ulema,  '  that  it  is  conformable  to  law.'  The  title  M.  is  also 
bestowed  on  the  jurisconsults  attached  to  local  and  general  coun- 
cils throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Porte. 

Muggleto'nians  were  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  end  of  the 
17th  c,  founded  by  Ludovic  Muggleton  (1609-97),  ^  tailor  in 
London,  and  an  associate  named  Reeves.  These  two  professed 
to  be  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev.  xi.  3-6,  Reeves  representing 
Moses,  and  Muggleton  Aaron.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  re- 
ceived special  revelations  from  heaven,  as  well  as  power  to  de- 
stroy all  who  opposed  them.  Some  of  their  other  strange  notions 
were  that  Satan  became  incarnate  in  Eve,  that  it  was  God  the 
Father  who  died  on  the  cross,  having  left  Elijah  to  rule  in  heaven 
during  his  absence  on  earth,  &c.  The  sect  survived  till  within 
the  last  few  years.  See  Tke  Snake  in  ike  Grass  {i6a2,).  The  last 
edition  of  Muggleton's  works  appeared  in  1832  in  3  vols. 

Miihrberg',  a  town  in  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  83  miles  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg,  with  two 
churches  and  a  castle,  and  is  famous  as  the  scene  (24th  April 
1547)  of  the  Emperor  Karl  V.'s  victory  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
War  over  Johann  Friedrich,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle.    Pop.  (1875)  3244. 

Miihlhau'seri,  or  Miilhausen  (Fr.  Mulkouse),  a  town  of 
Elsass,  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany,  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Basel  by 
rail.  The  old  town,  on  an  island  between  the  111  and  the  Rhone 
and  Rhine  Canal,  is  irregular,  but  the  newer  parts  are  regularly 
built,  and  contain  many  fine  buildings.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  the  H6tel-de-Ville  (1551),  the  old  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
Synagogue.  The  Place  de  la  Bourse  is  an  imitation  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  at  Paris.  M.  has  17  muslin  and  cotton,  and  11  cloth 
manufactories,  and  15  calico  printworks.  Morocco  leather, 
silks,  locomotives,  and  machinery  are  manufactured,  and  wool 
and  cotton  spinning,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  are  actively  carried 
on.  Pop.  (1875)  58,513  (with  the  suburb  Dornach,  62,627). 
M.  was  made  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  by  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg 
in  1273,  and  was  only  incorporated  with  France  as  late  as  1798. 
With  the  rest  of  Elsass  it  reverted  to  Germany  in  1 871. — M.  in 
Thfiringeu,  a  town  in  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Unstrut,  23  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Gotha  by  rail.  It  is  a  very  old 
town,  with  a  fine  Gothic  Marienkirche  and  thirteen  other 
churches.  The  trade  in  corn  and  wool  is  considerable,  and  there 
are  extensive  industries  in  spinning  and  weaving  wool.  There 


are  50  tanneries,  14  glue  factories,  and  14  dyeworks.  Pop. 
(1875)  20,938. 

MiihlTieim  am  Rhein,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  2j  miles  N.N.E.  of  Deutz  by  rail.  It 
actively  carries  on  river-traffic  and  commission  trade,  and  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  silks,  leather,  paper,  oil,  and  flour. 
Pop.  (1875)  17,350. — M.  an  der  Ruhr,  also  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, is  5J  W.  N.  W.  of  Essen  by  rail.  It  has  extensive  trade  in 
sandstone  and  Ruhr  coal  (the  latter  amounting  to  about  5,000,000 
tons  annually),  and  important  manufactures  of  iron,  zinc, 
machinery,  leather,  cotton,  paper,  and  farm  implements.  Pop. 
(1875)  15,286. 

Muir,  John,  belongs  to  an  Ayrshire  family,  traceable  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  He  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
in  1810,  studied  two  years  at  Glasgow  University,  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  East  India  College,  Haileybury,  and  in  1828  went 
out  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's  Civil 
Service.  After  filling  various  offices  in  the  revenue  and  judicial 
departments,  he  retired  from  service  in  1853.  In  the  early  period 
of  his  Indian  career  he  began  to  study  Sanskrit,  and  subsequently 
during  his  residence  in  the  East  composed  several  religious  tracts 
in  Sanskrit  verse.  Since  his  return  to  his  native  country,  M. 
has  published  a  work  which  has  given  him  a  distinguished  place 
among  Sanskrit  scholars.  It  is  entitled  Original  Sanskrit  Texts 
on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion 
and  Institutions,  Collected,  Translated,  and  Illustrated  (5  vols. 
Lond.  1858-70).  Each  volume  takes  up  a  separate  subject,  and 
has,  so  to  speak,  an  independent  value.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
'  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  Caste;'  Vol.  II.  discusses 
the  '  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus  ;'  Vol.  III.  is  de- 
voted to  '  The  Vedas  :  Opinions  of  Indian  Authors  on  their 
Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority  ; '  Vol.  IV.  gives  a  '  Com- 
parison of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  Representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  Deities  ; '  Vol.  V.  consists  of  '  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  &c.,  of  the  Indians 
in  the  Vedic  Age.'  M.  is  not  only  a  scholar  himself,  but  has 
signalised  himself  by  his  liberal  benefactions  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  foundation 
(1862)  of  a  professorship  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  But  Sanskrit  literature 
is  not  the  limit  of  M.  's  sympathies.  He  has  deeply  interested 
himself  in  biblical  questions.  In  1861  he  published  anonymously 
a  Brief  Examination  of  the  Prevalent  Opinions  on  the  Inspira- 
tion  0}  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson.  More  recently,  he  has  contributed  to 
introduce  into  Great  Britain  a  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the 
modern  Dutch  school  of  theological  science,  represented  by 
Kuenen  (q.  v.),  Oort,  &c.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commission  charged  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Scottish 
universities.  M.  is  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  an  LL.D.  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  Ph.D.  of  Bonn,  and  is  a  member  of  various  foreign 
societies. — Sir  "William  M.,  LL.D.,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1819,  educated  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Kilmarnock,  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  at  the  East  India  Company's  College,  Hailey- 
bury, went  out  to  India  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1837, 
served  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  in  various  executive  offices,  and 
subsequently  as  Secretary  to  Government  and  Member  of  the 
Revenue  Board  till  1864,  when  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  member  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  of  India. 
In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
and  was  made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  1 874,  when  he  was  made  Financial 
Minister  of  India.  On  retiring  from  India,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  India.  Besides  contributing  a  variety 
of  articles  to  the  Calcutta  Revino,  and  publishing  a  small  work 
entitled  The  Testimony  of  the  Cordn  to  the  Scriptures  of  thi  Old 
and  New  Testament  (Agra,  1854;  2d  ed.  Allahabad,  1861),  Sir 
William  M.  has  written  a  Life  of  Mahomet  (1861 ;  newed.  1877), 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  penetration,  marked  throughout  by 
a  singularly  just  and  critical  spirit.  Mahomet's  character  is  finely 
and  truthfully  conceived.  The  nobility  of  his  earlier,  the  false- 
hood of  his  later  career  are  admirably  set  forth;  and  if  men  now 
clearly  perceive  the  vast  difference  between  the  '  Prophet  of 
Mecca'  and  the  '  Prince  of  Medina,'  it  is  mainly  owing  to  Sii 
William  M.'s  sober  and  discriminative  history. 
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Sluirburn,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  setting  fire  to 
a  heath  or  moor.  The  statute  of  13  Geo.  III.  c.  54  makes  it 
criminal  in  Scotland  to  set  fire  to  any  heath  or  '  muir '  between 
the  iith  April  and  1st  November.  The  offence  is  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Miikden'  (Mantchu, '  flourishing'),  the  Chinese  Shin- Yang, 
or  Fung-Tien-Fu  ('  rich  capital '),  is  the  chief  town  of  Chinese 
Mantchuria,  and  has  been  since  1 63 1  the  centre  of  the  govern- 
ment of  its  three  provinces.  It  lies  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sira- 
muren  or  Liao-ho,  390  miles  N.E.  of  Peking,  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  an  imperial  palace  (also 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ramparts)  constructed  on  the  pattern 
of  that  of  Peking,  and  occupied  by  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  The  trade  and  industry  of  M.  are  considerable.  In 
a  fine  valley  about  70  miles  E.,  and  near  the  palisade  which 
marks  the  boundary  of  Corea,  is  Inden  or  Hing-king,  formerly 
the  family  residence  of  the  Mantchu  rulers,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liao-ho,  in  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tong,  110  miles  S.W.,  is  New- 
chang  (q.  v.).    Pop.  of  M.  estimated  at  200,000. 

Mukh'tar,  Ghazi  Ahmed,  Pasha,  a  Turkish  general, 
was  born  about  1836.  He  received  command  of  the  main  Turk- 
ish army  operating  in  Montenegro  in  1876,  when  his  campaign 
was  unsuccessful.  He  was  appointed  commander  at  Erzeroum 
in  February  1877,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia 
obtained  the  supreme  command  in  Asia.  He  checked  the 
Russian  invasion  at  Zewin  in  June  1877,  and  by  an  active  move- 
ment thereafter  relieved  Kars.  On  25th  August  he  won  an  im- 
portant victory  at  Kezil-Tepe.  He  received  the  title  of  Ghazi 
or  Victorious  from  his  grateful  Sultan,  September  1877.  Near 
the  Russian  frontier  in  the  beginning  of  October  he  withstood  a 
furious  onslaught  by  the  Russians,  which  lasted  several  days, 
and  cost  the  assailants  (according  to  M.),  15,000  men;  but  on 
the  14th,  ifth,  and  i6th  of  October,  in  a  succession  of  fierce 
battles,  M.,  attacked  in  front  and  flank  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Russians,  was  disastrously  defeated,  his  positions  cap- 
tured, his  army  cut  in  two — one  portion  surrendering  and  the 
other  retiring  on  Erzeroum.  The  siege  of  Kars  (q.  v.)  was 
in  consequence  vigorously  renewed,  and  on  the  i8th  of  Novem- 
ber, after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the 
town  was  stormed  by  the  Russians,  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
not  slain  in  the  struggle  were  made  prisoners,  and  364  cannon 
captured. 

MulTjerry  (Morns,  from  Gr.  moron,  a  word  of  unknown  ori- 
gin, introduced  into  Greece  with  the  tree),  is  a  genus  of  milky- 
juiced  trees  or  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Moracece, 
to  which  it  gives  name.  They  are  represented  in  tropical  and 
temperate  Asia  and  America,  but  are  not  natives  of  Europe 
or  Africa.  The  leaves  are  large  and  deciduous,  the  inconspicu- 
ous flowers  in  unisexual  spikes,  and  a  compound  fruit  is  ulti- 
mately formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the  numerous  female 
flowers,  the  calices  of  which  become  succulent — technically 
termed  a  sorosis.  The  Common  or  Black  M.  (Moms  nigra), 
the  best-known  species,  is  thought  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 
The  various  classical  writers  from  Theophrastus,  make  frequent 
mention  of  it.  In  England  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  (perhaps  earlier)  for  its  highly  aromatic 
fruit,  which  is  used  in  dessert,  or  as  a  preserve,  or  for  pud- 
dings and  pies.  From  it  also  an  agreeable  wine  and  syrup 
are  prepared.  The  M.  is  remarkable  for  its  longevity,  and 
for  its  vitality  under  adverse  circumstances.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  used  for  feeding  silkworms,  but  the  White  M.  {M. 
alba)  is  the  species  so  largely  cultivated  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. A  native  of  China,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
into  Italy  about  450  years  ago,  where  it  speedily  supplanted  the 
first-named  species,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  countries  where 
silkworm  breeding  is  carried  on — the  latest  successful  attempt  on 
a  large  scale  having  been  made  in  California  :  perhaps  Australia 
will  follow.  In  its  native  country  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
grown  at  least  4000  years — before  tea,  sugar,  and  cotton  were 
cultivated.  The  tree  is  of  more  rapid  growth  than  M.  nigra, 
and  the  leaves  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  glutinous 
milky  juice  common  to  the  genus,  the  silk  from  the  worms  fed 
upon  them  possesses  a  greater  tenacity.  Superior  varieties  of 
M.  can  be  grafted  on  the  ordinary  stock,  and  of  the  existing 
species  large  numbers  have  been  described  under  their  spe- 
cific names.  The  fruit  is  not  sought  after,  and  the  tree  is  too 
tender  for  the  British  climate.  The  Red  M.  (M.  rubra)  of 
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N.  America  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  attaining  a  height  of 
70  feet,  and  yielding  a  strong  and  compact  timber.  The  Paper 
M.  (Broussonetia  papyrifera),  a  small  tree,  is  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China.  The  '  bast '  is  converted  into  a  very  strong  paper. 
It  can  also  be  used  as  a  textile  fabric,  and  formerly,  under  the 
name  of  Tapa  cloth,  formed  the  chief  article  of  dress  of  the 
natives  of  the  S.  Pacific  Islands. 

Mulberry  Juice,  or  Mori  Succus,  the  deep  purple  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Moras  nigra,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
colouring  matter  for  draughts,  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  gargle 
for  sore  throat,  and  as  a  refreshing  drink,  slightly  laxative,  in 
febrile  cases.  The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  syrup,  which 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  I  to  2  drachms. 

Mul'der,  Gerardus  Johannes,  a  Dutch  chemist,  was  born 
at  Utrecht,  December  27,  1802,  studied  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  town,  and  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1825,  settled  as  a  physician  in  Amsterdam.  In  1826  he  re- 
moved to  Rotterdam,  where  he  lectured  on  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and  in  1840  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Utrecht.  Here  he  discovered  Protein  (q.  v.) — a  discovery  which 
has  carried  his  name  over  all  Europe  and  America.  M.  is  the 
author  of  numerous  valuable  works  upon  the  chemistry  of  wine 
(1856;  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones),  of  beer  (1858),  &c., 
and  also  upon  physiological  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

Mule  (Old  Eng.  mul ;  Lat.  mulus,  perhaps  from  the 
ing  or  '  whinnying '  sound  it  makes)  is  the  name  specially  given 
to  the  hybrid  animal  produced  by  the  union  of  the  ass 
with  the  mare  ;  the  hinny  being  the  product  of  interbreeding 
between  the  female  ass  and  stallion.  The  general  features  of 
the  body  are  those  of  the  horse  ;  but  in  the  head,  ears,  and  tail 
the  M.  resembles  the  ass.  It  has  the  docility  of  the  former 
with  the  endurance  of  the  latter.  Its  reputed  stubbornness 
arises  most  probably  from  the  ill  -  treatment  to  which  it  is 
usually  subjected.  In  Spain  and  Italy  it  is  still  largely  bred.  Of 
old  mules  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and  of  conveyance  in 
Palestine  and  elsewhere ;  and  in  S.  America  they  form  in  the 
present  day  the  chief  means  of  communication,  and  are  also  em- 
ployed to  convey  goods  between  civilised  and  remote  districts. 
Their  surefootedness  renders  them  invaluable  for  traversing 
mountainous  paths.  Males  are  more  numerous  than  females. 
They  appear  to  be  sterile  when  bred  together,  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  bred  either  with  the  horse  or  ass,  they  may  produce  young. 

Mull  (Gael,  niaol,  '  a  headland '),  the  second  largest  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  separated  from  Argyleshire  by  the  Sound  of  M. 
(2  miles  wide),  has  an  extremely  irregular  coast-line  of  nearly 
300  miles,  and  is  29  miles  long  by  28  broad.  Estimated  area, 
237,000  acres;  pop.  (1871)  5947.  The  prevailing  rocks  are 
basalt,  gneiss,  granite,  and  blue  syenite,  and  the  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, attaining  in  Benmore  an  elevation  of  3168  feet.  Of 
several  freshwater  lakes,  the  largest.  Loch  Erisa,  is  4  miles  long. 
The  crops  (oats,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes)  only  suffice  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  sheep  and  cattle  are  exported  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  fisheries  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants. Tobermory  (Gael.  'Well  of  St.  Mary'),  the  only 
village  of  any  size,  has  a  small  harbour,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of 
1344.  The  antiquities  of  the  island  are  the  castles  of  Aros, 
Duart,  and  Moy,  and  a  few  cairns  and  barrows. 

Miiller,  Wilhelm,  one  of  the  most  charming  lyric  poets  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Dessau,  7th  October  1 794,  studied  phil- 
ology and  history  under  F.  A.  Wolf  at  Berlin  (1812),  acted  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  German  War  of  Liberation  (1813),  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  Hainan,  and  Kulm,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  resumed  his  studies  at  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self especially  to  the  Old  German  language  and  literature.  In 
1817  he  visited  Italy,  and  some  time  after  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed ducal  librarian  at  Dessau,  where  he  died,  1st  October 
1827.  M.  had  a  certain  nobility  of  character  and  love  of  com- 
prehensive culture  which  reappear  in  his  illustrious  son  ;  but  it 
is  as  a  poet  he  will  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen.  The 
first  work  that  distinctly  evinced  his  poetic  power  was  Gedichte 
ans  den  hinterlassenen  Papieren  eines  reisenden  Waldhornisten 
(2  vols.  1821-24).  Lieder  der  Griechm  ($  parts,  1821-24), 
simultaneously  issued,  show  still  finer  work.  But  he  is  seen  at 
his  best  in  his  Lyrische  Spaziergdnge  (1827).  They  are  marked 
by  an  inward  truth  and  feeling,  a  fresh  and  vivid  power  of  de- 
scription, a  noble  ardour  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
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singujar  melody  of  language.  A  collection  of  his  Gedichte  was 
published  at  Leipsic  in  two  vols,  in"  1837  (latest  edition  1869). 
Schwab  published  M.'s  Vermischte  Schriften  (5  vols.  1830),  with 
a  biographical  memoir. — Friedrich  Max  M.,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Dessau,  6th  December  1823,  studied  Sanskrit 
at  Leipsic  under  Hermann  Brockhaus,  and  published  a  translation 
of  the  Hitopadesa  (1844).  After  attending  courses  of  Bopp  and 
Schelling  at  Berlin,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  (1845),  where,  at 
Burnoufs  suggestion,  he  commenced  to  collect  materials  for  an 
edition  of  the  Rigveda.  With  this  object  he  came  to  England 
(1846)  to  collate  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and 
East  India  House,  and  in  1847,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bun- 
sen  and  Wilson,  the  East  India  Company  undertook  the  cost  of 
publishing  his  work  (6  vols.  Oxford  Clar.  Press,  1849-74). 
Settling  at  Oxford  (1848),  Max  M.  became  successively  Deputy 
Taylorian  Professor  (1850),  honorary  M.A.  and  member  of 
Christ  Church  (1851),  Taylorian  Professor  and  full  M.A.  (1854), 
a  Curator  of  the  Bodleian  (1856),  and  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
(1858).  A  candidate  for  the  Sanskrit  professorship  (i860). 
Max  M.  lost  his  election  through  the  '  country  parsons,' men 
who  cared  little  for  philology,  and  scented  rationalism  in  a  fel- 
low-countryman of  Strauss  ;  but  raised  in  1868  to  a  newly- 
founded  chair  of  comparative  philology,  he  refused  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Strassburg  (1872).  He  is  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  the  French  Academy  (1869),  and  has  received  hon- 
ours and  titles  from  almost  every  learned  society  throughout  the 
world.  If  not  the  founder  of  the  science  of  philology  in  England, 
Max  M.  has  done  more  to  popularise  its  study  than  any  other 
author.  His  works,  written  in  faultless  English,  and  abounding 
in  striking  familiar  illustrations,  are  only  marred  by  an  occasional 
dogmatism  that  has  involved  him  in  unworthy  disputes  with  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Professor  Whitney.  They  include  A  Letter  to 
Bunsen  on  the  Classification  of  the  Ttiranian  Languages  (Lond. 
1854) ;  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  (Lond.  1859) ; 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  two  series,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  i860  and  1863  (8th  ed.  1875) ;  Satiskrit 
Grammar  (Lond.  1866)  ;  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins  (1869); 
and  various  essays,  collected  in  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop 
(4  vols.  Lond.  1867-75).  Max  M.  is  also  author  of  an  exquisite 
novelette,  Deutsche  Liebe  (Leips.  1857;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1876). 

Muller,  Johann,  a  German  physiologist,  was  born  at  Ko- 
blenz, July  14,  l8oi.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bonn,  where 
he  graduated  as  doctor  in  1823,  and  where  in  1826  he  became 
extraordinary,  and  in  1 830  ordinary  professor  of  physiology. 
In  1833  he  resigned  this  for  the  corresponding  chair  at  Berlin, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  April  28,  1858.  M.  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  physico-chemical  school  of  physiology, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Handbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen 
(3d  ed.  1837-40),  and  Ueberden  feinern  Bau  und  die  Formen  der 
krankhaften  Geschwiilste  (1838). 

Miiller,  Johann  von,  the  historian  of  Switzerland,  was 
bom  at  Schaffhausen,  Januai^  3,  1752,  entered  the  University  of 
Gottingen  (1760),  and  in  1772  became  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  his  native  town.  He  removed  to  Geneva  (1774), 
accepted  the  chair  of  Statistics  in  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at 
Kassel  (1781),  and  became  librarian  and  aulic  councillor  to  the 
Electorof Mainz(l786),by whomhe wasennobled(l79l).  In  1792 
he  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  to  quit  it  in  1804  for  the  posts 
of  Councillor^of  War  and  Historiographer  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
An  interview  with  Napoleon  (November  20,  1806)  was  followed 
by  a  summons  to  Fontainebleau,  and  in  1807  M.  accepted  office 
under  Jerome,  the  newly  established  King  of  Westphalia.  He 
died  at  Kassel,  May  29,  1809.  Besides  his  great  work,  Geschichte 
der  Schweizer  (5  vols.  1 780-1 808  ;  continued  by  Blozheim  and 
Hotlinger),  M.  published  Bellum  Cimbricum  (Ziir.  1 772), 
Vierundzwanzig  Biicher  allgemeiner  Geschichten  (3  vols.  Tiib. 
1 81 1),  and  numerous  treatises,  contained  in  his  Sdmmtliche  Werke 
(2d  ed.  40  vols.  Stuttg.  1831-35).  Of  four  biographies  of  M., 
the  best  are  those  by  Woltmann  (Berl.  1810)  and  Roth  (Sulzb. 
1811.) 

Muller,  Earl  Otfried,  a  famous  German  archceologist,  born 
at  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  August  28,  1 797,  studied  at  Breslau  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1817  became  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  at 
the  Magdalenum  of  the  former  city.  Two  years  later,  having 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Archeology  in  the  University  of 
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Gottingen,  he  visited  the  art  collections  of  Dresden  (1819),  and 
of  France  and  England  (1822),  and  then  settled  down  to  fifteen 
years  of  hard  and  successful  labour.  The  Hanoverian  troubles  of 
'37  induced  him  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  on  a  scientific  journey, 
and  after  a  tour  through  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
he  died  at  Athens,  August  I,  1840.  M.  was  a  keen  and  profound 
critic,  though  he  sometimes  shows  an  over-fondness  for  arriving 
at  the  reason  of  everything.  His  writings  include  Orchomenos 
und  die  Minyer  (Bresl.  1844),  Die  Dorier  (2  vols.  Bresl.  1824  ; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Sir  George  C.  Lewes  and  Henry  Tufifnell),  Die 
Etrusker  (2  vols.  Bresl.  1828),  Handbuch  der  Archdologie  der 
Kutist  (BresL  1830),  and  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece  (Lond.  1840),  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  English 
'  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  and  left  un- 
finished at  the  author's  death.  Sir  George  Lewes  and  Dr.  Don- 
aldson translated  the  work  into  English.  The  German  version 
was  edited  from  the  author's  MS.  by  his  brother  Edward  (2  vols. 
Bresl.  1841).  SeeLiicke,  Erinnerungen  an  O.  M.  (Gott.  1841). 
— Julius  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Brieg,  April  10, 
1801,  studied  at  Breslau,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and  became 
pastor  of  Schonbrunn  and  Rosen  in  Silesia  (1825).  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Dogmatics  and  Ethics  at  Marburg  {1835), 
and  at  Halle  (1839),  an  oflSce  which  he  still  (1877)  holds.  The 
author  of  Das  Christliche  Leben  (Bresl.  1826)  and  Die  Christliche 
Lehre  von  der  Siinde  (Bresl.  1839 ;  Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1836),  M. 
is  also  known  as  the  founder,  with  Nitzsch  and  Neander,  of  Die 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Christl.  Wissenschaft  und  L^ben  (1850). 

Mull'et  {Mugil),  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Acanthopterous  section  of  that  order,  and  to  the  family  Mugilida. 
It  has  large  scales,  two  dorsal  fins  placed  widely  apart,  and 
small  teeth.  The  most  common  M.  is  the  grey  M.  {Mugil 
capita)  of  the  S.  coasts  of  Britain,  and  which  also  occurs  in  other 
seas  of  Europe.  Its  colour  is  bluish  grey  above,  with  a  dark 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  pectoral  fin.  The  grey  M.  is  active  and 
wary,  and  is  highly  valued  as  a  food  fish.  The  average  length 
is  15  inches.  Other  and  nearly  allied  species  are  the  M.  cepha- 
lus,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  M.  chelo.  The  AL 
albula  of  the  N.  American  coasts  resembles  the  British  species. 
To  the  genus  MuUus  belong  the  Surmullets,  also  named  mullets. 
The  species  of  Mullus  are  nearly  related  to  the  Perch  (q.  v.). 
Two  long  filaments  project  from  the  under  jaw,  the  body  is  long 
and  compressed,  and  the  upper  jaw  has  no  teeth.  Of  this  group 
the  surmullet  (Mtdlus  surmulletus),  or  common  red  M.  of  British 
seas,  is  a  well-known  example.  It  attains  a  length  of  14  inches, 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is  marked  with  three  yellow  lines. 
The  famous  M.  of  the  Romans  was  probably  the  red  M.  {M. 
barbatus)  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Mull'et,  or  Moll'et,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  marks  of  cadency, 

a  charge  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  designed  to 
represent  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  It  is  often  pierced  at  the  centre, 
and  has  five  points,  while  the  star,  of  similar  shape,  has  six. 
M.  is  also  a  term  for  a  fish. 

Mullingar',  the  county  town  of  W.  Meath,  Ireland,  on  the 
Royal  Canal,  near  the  river  Brosna,  and  50  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Dublin  by  rail.  It  has  an  Episcopal  church  (1813),  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Wesleyan,  and  a  Pres- 
byterian chapel.  It  has  four  large 
horse  and  cattle  fairs  in  the  year. 
Pop. (1 871)  5103,  of  whom  4090  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mull'ions  (Old  Eng.  monyal, 
Fr.  meneau,  from  Lat.  mttnio),  up- 
right shafts  dividing  the  lights  of 
windows,  screens,  cScc,  were  vari- 
ously moulded,  and  first  became 
common  in  Early  English. 

Mulock,  Dinah  Maria  (Mrs. 

Craik),  a  popular  English  novelist, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and 
was  born  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in 
1826.  Her  earlier  novels.  The  Ogil- 
vies  (1849),  Olive  (1850),  The  Head 
of  the  Family  (1851),  Agatha's  Hus- 
band  (1852),  &c.,  led  the  way  to  her  great  success  with  John 
Halifax,  Getitlevian  (1857),  an  admirable  novel  both  in  concep- 
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Hon  and  tone.  The  reputation  she  had  by  this  time  achieved 
as  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  writer,  and  accurate  portrayer  of 
middle-class  life,  has  since  been  well  maintained  by  Mistress  and 
Maid  (1863),  A  Noble  Life  (1866),  Hannah  (1871),  The  Laurel 
Bush  (1876),  and  other  novels.  She  has  also  written  Fugitive 
Poems  (i86o),  Sermons  out  oj  Church  (1875),  besides  many  short 
tales  and  sketches,  and  books  for  the  young.  She  received  a 
pension  in  1864,  and  married  Mr.  George  Lillie  Craik  in  1865, 

Mulread'y,  "William,  B.A.,  an  artist  of  great  celebrity,  was 
bom  at  Ennis,  Ireland,  1786,  and  became  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  when  fifteen.  His  first  pictures  were  very  ambitious, 
but  he  soon  selected  the  smaller  canvasses  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with,  and  painted  such  subjects  as  'The  Rattle'  (1808), 
'The  Roadside  Inn'  (181 1),  'Punch'  (1813),  'Idle  Boys' 
(1815).  On  the  appearance  of  the  last  he  was  made  Associate, 
and  next  year  he  became  R.A.  M.  died  at  Bayswater,  7th 
July  1863.  One  or  two  of  his  most  finished  specimens  are 
'The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  '  (1820),  '  The  Cannon '  (1827),  'The 
Whistonian  Controversy '  ( 1844), '  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown ' 
(1846)  '  Blackheath  Park'  (1852).  His  collected  works  were 
exhibited  in  1848.  M.'s  is  a  fame  more  than  insular.  His 
drawing  was  faultless,  and  he  painted  with  great  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  a  luminous  splendour  of  colour,  lacking  which  all 
the  engravings  of  his  works  appear  feeble. 

Multiplepoind'ing,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  a  kind 
of  action  which  may  be  brought  by  the  holder  of  money  or 
effects  claimed  by  different  persons,  to  dispose  of  the  same  by 
judicial  authority.  Each  claimant  is  cited  to  appear  in  court, 
and  there  to  state  his  ground  of  claim. 

Multiplica'tion,  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  by  which  is  found  the  number  which  contains  a  given 
number  a  given  number  of  times.  Thus,  3  times  4,  or  4  taken 
3  times,  is  12,  and  this  is  obviously  the  same  as  3  taken  4  times. 
The  symbol  of  M.  is  x,  so  that  3  x  4  =  12  =  4  x  3.  12  is 
the  product  of  3  and  4.  Generally  if  a  and  b  are  two  numbers, 
ab  =  ba  ;  or,  in  technical  words,  M.  is  said  to  be  commutative. 
If  there  are  several  numbers  to  multiplied  together,  it  does 
not  therefore  signify  in  what  order  the  M.  is  made,  the  resulting 
product  is  always  the  same.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  however,  has 
extended  the  meaning  of  M.  in  his  calculus  of  Quaternions  (q.  v. ). 
He  has  conceived  it  as  an  operation,  and  except  when  the  quan- 
tities are  Scalar  (q.  v.) — which  includes  all  ordinary  numbers — 
there  is  a  material  difference  as  to  which  quantity  is  the  operator 
and  which  the  operand.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  are  vectors  or  quater- 
nions, AB  is  in  general  different  from  BA. 

Mul'tivalve,  the  name  given  to  the  Shell  (q.  v.)  of  a  single 
family  {ChitonidcB — see  Chiton)  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
from  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  eight  pieces,  disposed  in  pairs. 
All  other  molluscs  have  either  two  pieces  or  valves  in  the  shell, 
when  it  is  named  bivalve  (oyster,  cockle) ;  or  one  piece,  when  it 
is  termed  univalve  (whelk,  snail). 

Mul'tvire  is,  in  Scotch  law,  a  quantity  of  grain,  manufactured 
or  in  kind,  given  to  the  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  a  mill  in  return 
for  grinding  corn.  The  M.  is  payable  by  every  one  having  his 
corn  ground  at  the  mill ;  but  the  tenants  and  proprietors  of  some 
lands  are  bound  to  use  a  particular  mill,  and  the  lands  so  bound 
are  termed  the  Thirl  or  the  Sucken,  and  the  tenants  or  proprie- 
tors the  insucken  multurers.  Those  using  the  mill  without  being 
bound  to  do  so  are  termed  the  outsucken  multurers.  See  Thirl- 
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Mumm'y.    See  Embalming. 

Mummy  Wlieat.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the 
grains  of  wheat  found  in  Egyptian  graves  were  capable  of  growth  ! 
— hence  the  name  M.  W.  Of  course,  reliable  experiments  at 
once  showed  the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea.  Two  varieties  have 
been  collected  from  different  tombs,  both  pertaining  to  those  still 
cultivated  in  the  country.  It  was  found  that  the  form  of  the 
grain  had  not  changed,  and  the  specific  weight  was  also  the 
same.  The  flour  was  bitter  tasted  and  bituminous.  On  being 
sown  in  moist  soil,  the  grains  became  soft,  swelled  during  the 
first  four  days,  reached  their  maximum  on  the  seventh,  but  on 
the  ninth  decomposition  was  complete.  No  trace  of  germination 
was  at  any  time  discoverable.  Similar  negative  results  occurred 
with  barley. 
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Mumps  is  the  popular  name  for  an  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland,  probably  specific  and  occasionally  contagious.  The 
technical  name  is  Parotitis,  or  Cynanche  Parotidoea,  Inflam- 
mation  of  the  parotid,  like  that  of  any  other  gland,  may  take 
place  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or  in  the  course  of 
enteric  and  typhus  fever,  and  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  may 
be  affected.  The  swelling,  stiffness,  and  pain  may  be  consider- 
able, but  suppuration  seldom  occurs,  unless  it  be  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  the 
disease  which  is  evidently  z)anotic  and  communicable,  and  which 
prevails  in  certain  localities  rather  than  others  ;  so  that  local 
causes  or  local  hygienic  conditions  have  something  to  do  with 
its  origin.  M.  is  very  common  in  Shetland,  and  seems  to  be 
endemic  there.  The  disease  has  fourteen  days  of  incubation, 
which  may  be  extended  to  three  weeks,  but  seldom  longer  than 
twenty-two  days.  The  first  symptoms  are  febrile,  associated  with 
pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  parotid.  Beneath  one 
or  both  ears  there  is  swelling  and  hardness,  which  generally 
extends  to  the  submaxillary  glands,  the  tonsils,  and  the  pharynx, 
rendering  swallowing  difficult.  During  the  subsidence  of  M.  the 
testicles  or  the  mammse  frequently  swell ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
gastro-enteric  mucous  membranes,  or  the  cerebral  membranes, 
become  implicated,  and  death  ensues.  The  disease  runs  a  defi- 
nite course,  and  generally  terminates  favourably. 

MiinchTiausen,  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich,  Frei- 
herr  von,  born  in  1720  at  Bodenwerder  in  Hanover,  was  a 
cavalry  officer  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  the  Turks  from 
1737  to  1739,  after  which  he  lived  on  his  family  estate  at  Boden- 
werder till  his  death  in  1795,  and  became  famous  for  telling 
highly  exaggerated  and  incredible  stories  of  his  adventures  and 
exploits  in  hunting,  war,  and  travel.  In  1785  there  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  who  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor at  Kassel,  a  collection  of  such  tales  under  the  title  Baron 
M.'s  Narrative  of  his  Marvellous  Travels  and  Campaigns  in 
Russia,  which  in  two  years  went  through  five  editions,  and  re- 
ceived extensive  additions  from  older  works,  such  as  the  Facelice 
of  Bebel  (1508)  and  the  Delicice  Academicts  of  Lange  (1765). 
In  1787  Burger  published  at  Gottingen  a  German  version,  the 
second  edition  of  which  (1788)  contains  numerous  other  addi- 
tions, partly  by  Lichtenberg.  See  Ellissen's  Des  Freiherrn  von 
M.  wunderbare  Keisen  und  Abenteuer  (loth  ed.  Gott.  1870),  and 
Aventures  du  Baron de M.,  illustrated  hy  Dor^  (Par.  1862). 

Mun'den,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Fulda  and  Werra,  351  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
17  miles  N.E.  of  Cassel  by  rail.  The  Schloss  dates  from  1566. 
M.  has  a  considerable  commission  trade,  and  manufactures  of 
alum.    Pop.  (1875)  5616. 

Mundi'  (Mandi"),  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Punjaub,  India,  in  the  Jullundhur  Doab,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sukeit  River  with  the  Beas,  220  miles  N.  of  Delhi. 
The  palace  is  surrounded  by  excellent  fruit  and  flower  gardens. 
Pop.  7300. — The  state  of  M.,  which  lies  among  the  hills,  almost 
enclosed  by  the  district  of  Kangra,  has  an  area  of  1000  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  135,000.  Its  revenue  is  ^^36,500,  and  its  tribute 
to  the  British,  ^10,000.  M.  has  salt  mines,  and  iron  is  found. 
The  ruling  family,  who  are  Rajputs,  came  under  British  protec- 
tion after  the  first  Sikh  War  of  1846,  and  the  state  has  lately 
been  under  British  administration. 

Mundla  (Mandla),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name.  Central  Provinces,  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  by  which  it  is  almost  surrounded,  50  miles  S.E. 
from  Jubbulpore  and  510  W.  of  Calcutta.  It  was  the  former 
capital  of  the  Gond  kingdom,  and  possesses  ruined  fortifications, 
and  rasxiy  ghauts  or  bathing-places  on  the  river. — The  district  of 
M.,  which  is  very  mountainous,  has  an  area  of  4719  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  (1872)  of  213,018.  It  forms  the  stronghold  of  the 
aboriginal  race  called  Gond ;  agriculture  and  trade  are  very 
backward,  but  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  extremely  fertile.  Tigers 
abound. 

Mungo.    See  Shoddy. 

Mungo,  Saint.    See  Kentigern,  Saint. 

Mungoose,  or  Mongoose  (Herpestes  griseus),  a  species  of 
Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Ichneu- 
mons (q.  V. ),  and  sometimes  named  the  Indian  Ichneumon.  It 
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attains  the  size  of  a  cat,  and  is  of  grey  colour.  Another  species, 
named  the  banded  M.  {Mttngus  fasciatus),  inhabits  Africa.  The 
Indian  species  is  famous  as  a  destroyer  of  that  most  deadly  of 
snakes,  the  Cobra  {Naja  tripudians),  and  combats  between  it 
and  the  reptile  almost  invariably  result  in  the  death  of  the 
latter.  Some  observers  think  that  the  fur  of  the  M.  protects  it ; 
others  that  the  M.  may  be  bitten,  but  that,  by  eating  some  herb, 
it  counteracts  the  effects  of  the  poison ;  while  a  more  likely 
theory  is  that  the  agility  of  the  animal  enables  it  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  that  it  seizes  and  despatches  the  snake  before 
the  latter  has  time  to  bite. 

lyiu'nicli  (Ger.  Miinchen),  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  by 
far  the  largest  city  of  S.  Germany,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Isar,  in  a  wide,  sterile  plain,  near  the  W.  base  of  the 
Alps,  and  1700  feet  above  the  sea.  One  of  the  chief  art  centres 
of  Europe,  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  cities  of  the  empire  for  the 
number  and  splendour  of  its  churches  and  secular  buildings.  It 
is  in  great  part  a  modern  city,  its  glorious  architecture  being 
due  to  Ludwig  I.,  who  expended  2^1, 050,000  in  beautifying 
and  extending  his  capital,  the  population  of  which  has  quad- 
rupled during  the  present  century.  Near  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  Max-Joseph  Platz,  which  is  the  great  centre 
of  traffic,  and  contains  the  statue  of  King  Max  by  Rauch  {1825), 
stands  the  royal  palace,  consisting  of  three  parts — the  Konigsbau, 
the  Festsaalbau,  and  the  Alte  Residenz,  or  old  palace.  The 
Konigsbau,  or  modern  residence,  built  by  Klense  (1826-33)  in 
imitation  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  is  adorned  with  marble 
sculptures,  and  witla  the  famous  Nibelungen  frescoes  by  Schnorr  ; 
the  Banqueting-Hall  (1832-42),  in  Renaissance  style,  has  a 
fine  balcony  resting  on  ten  Ionic  columns,  and  encaustic  mural 
designs  by  Schwanthaler ;  the  Alte  Residenz  (1600-16)  contains 
many  beautiful  bronze  statues,  and  is  fitted  up  magnificently  in 
the  style  of  the  1 7th  c.  The  palace-garden  {Hofgarten)  is  girt 
on  two  sides  with  open  arcades  containing  frescoes  by  Rottmann, 
Kaulbach,  &c.  Adjoining  the  palace  are  the  Hof-theater  (1825), 
accommodating  2500  spectators,  and  the  beautiful  All  Saints' 
Church  (1837),  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Among  the  other  great 
churches  of  M.  are  the  Ludwigskirche  (1829-42),  with  a  fa9ade 
flanked  by  two  towers  234  feet  high,  and  containing  the  '  Last 
Judgment,'  by  Cornelius,  66  feet  by  40;  the  Basilica  (1850),  the 
grand  resting-place  of  Ludwig  I.  (died  1 862) ;  the  Frauenkirche 
or  cathedral  of  the  Archbishop  of  M.  and  Freising,  a  brick 
building  (1468-88),  surmounted  by  two  incomplete  towers  357 
feet  high;  the  court  church  of  St.  Michael  (1583),  in  Romanesque 
style;  and  the  Mariahilfkirche  (1830-39),  in  the  suburb  of  Au, 
which  has  an  open  tower  290  feet  high,  and  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows.  Ludwig's  Strasse,  lined  almost  continuously 
with  public  buildings,  runs  N.  from  the  palace  to  the  famous 
Siegesthor,  or  '  Gate  of  Victory,'  an  imitation  of  the  Arch  of 
Constantine  at  Rome  (1840).  On  this  street  are  the  Odeon,  for 
concerts,  designed  by  Klense  (1828);  opposite  the  Odeon,  the 
statue  of  Ludwig  I.,  erected  by  the  'grateful  city  of  M.'  in  1862; 
the  palaces  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  of  Duke  Max,  and 
the  War-Office,  all  by  Klense  ;  the  library,  in  Florentine  style, 
built  by  Gartner  (1832-42),  and  containing  800,000  vols,  and 
22,000  MSS.  ;  and  the  university  (founded  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1472,  and  transferred  hither  in  1826),  which  is  associated 
with  various  medical  and  other  schools,  and  had  in  1 876  116 
professors  and  teachers  and  1203  students,  and  a  library  of 
160,000  vols.  The  Bavarian  National  Museum,  founded  by 
Karl  Max  II.  in  1855,  and  erected  1858-66,  contains  magni- 
ficent art  and  industrial  collections.  The  Old  Pinakothek  (Gr. 
'picture  repository'),  erected  in  1826-36,  is  a  splendid  gallery 
of  1400  pictures,  including  the  Boisseree  collection  of  early 
German  works,  the  grand  Rubens  collection  from  Diisseldorf, 
Rembrandt's  scenes  from  the  Passion,  and  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish  schools.  It  has  also 
168,000  engravings,  and  9000  drawings  by  old  masters  (among 
which  are  five  by  Raphael,  ten  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and 
sketches  by  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Holbein,  &c.),  and  1300 
Grecian  and  Etruscan  vases.  Other  art  institutions  are  the  New 
Pinakothek  (1846-53),  exclusively  for  modern  pictures  ;  the 
Glyptothek  (1805-16),  consisting  of  eleven  halls,  containing  rare 
ancient  sculptures,  and  two  containing  modern  marbles  ;  the 
Schwanthaler  Museum  of  Sculpture  ;  the  Exhibition  (1845)  for 
the  annual  display  of  works  by  M.  artists ;  the  Academy,  wdth 
valuable  art  and  technical  collections,  and  a  cabinet  of  20,000 
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Greek  and  Roman  coins ;  the  Stained-Glass  Institution,  with 
many  fine  modern  specimens  ;  and  the  Bronze  Foundry,  with 
its  extensive  collection  of  models.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  city, 
near  the  Karl  Gate,  stands  the  Ruhmeshalle  ('  Hall  of  Fame  '),  a 
grand  Doric  edifice  (1853),  within  which  are  the  busts  of  seventy- 
six  renowned  Bavarians ;  and  in  front  of  it  is  the  allegorical 
figure  of  Bavaria — a  female  colossus  66  feet  high,  modelled  by 
Schwanthaler.  The  English  Garden,  laid  out  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  is  an  extensive  park  with  fine  old  trees,  watered  by  two 
arms  of  the  Isar.  M.  is  well  endowed  with  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  has  three  gymnasia,  four  Latin  schools,  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  a  music  conservatory,  &c.  Among  the  special  in- 
dustries are  bronze-casting,  glass-staining,  photographing,  and 
the  making  of  scientific  instruments.  Some  fifteen  large  brew- 
eries produce  yearly  about  15,400,000  gallons  of  the  famous 
Bavarian  beer.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  machinery, 
cottons,  woollens,  damasks,  paperhangings,  pianos,  jewellery, 
porcelain,  &c.  Pop.  (1875),  '"'''^  t^he  suburbs  Neuhausen, 
Schwabing,  and  Untersendling,  21 1, 812.  M.  was  made  a  mint 
and  custom  town  by  Heinrich  the  Lion  in  1 152.  The  territory 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Schiiftlam,  whence  the 
name  Foriim  ad  Monackos,  later  Miinchen.  The  Wittelsbach 
princes  made  the  town  their  residence  (from  1253),  and  it  was  in 
great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  1327.  Its  fortifications  were  re- 
moved by  Kail  Theodor  (1772-99),  and  it  was  captured  by  the 
French  in  1800.  The  improvements  by  which  the  city  has  been 
transformed  were  begun  by  Maximilian  I.  and  greatly  extended 
by  Ludwig  I.  and  Maximilian  II.  See  Forster's  Miinchen  (7th 
ed.  Mun.  1858),  Burgholzer's  Geschichte  von  M.  (2  vols.  Mun. 
1796,  and  the  works  of  Hauff  (1865),  Steub  (1863),  Noe  (1865), 
and  Berlepsch  (1870). 

Municipal'ity  is,  in  law,  a  town  or  city  having  certain  privi- 
leges of  self-government.  The  term  also  denotes  the  governing 
body,  or  municipal  corporation  (see  Corporation).  Muni- 
cipal corporations,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  London  (see 
London,  Laws  Regarding),  are  regulated  by  5  and  6  Will. 
IV.  c.  76,  by  which  all  previously  existing  laws,  usages,  grants, 
and  charters  are  abolished  (see  Burgess).  The  acts  applying 
to  corporations  specified  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act  in  question 
are  extended  by  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  79  to  corporations  constituted 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  that  Act.  The  law  relating  to  '  elec- 
tions and  divisions  of  boroughs  into  wards '  was  amended  by 
22  Vict.  c.  35.  Under  that  Act,  on  petition  to  her  Majesty  by 
two-thirds  of  the  council  of  any  borough,  it  may  be  divided  into 
wards,  or  the  number  and  boundaries  of  boroughs  already  so 
divided  may  be  altered.  Notice  of  petition  must  be  given  in 
the  Gazette.    See  Electors,  Qualifications  of. 

Mu'niment  House  or  Hoom,  a  strong,  fire-proof  room  for 

the  safe  keeping  of  such  viuniments  of  property  as  records, 
charters,  seals,  and  title-deeds. 

Mun'jeet  {Rubia  cordifolia)  is  cultivated  exclusively  in  Asia, 
especially  in  India,  where  it  has  been  used  as  a  dyestuff  for  a 
long  period,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  dyes,  to  produce 
a  variety  of  red  shades.  It  has  been  imported  into  Britain 
from  time  to  time,  but  has  not  been  extensively  employed,  as  the 
colours  produced  from  it  are  neither  so  bright  nor  so  fast  as  those 
obtained  from  R.  tinctofiiim,  which  possesses  different  tinctorial 
principles. 

Munkacs',  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  comitat  of 
Beregh,  on  the  Latorcza,  67  miles  N.E.  of  Debreczin  by  rail. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  furs,  and  hosiery ;  and  iron,  alum, 
and  rock-crystals  ('Hungarian  diamonds')  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  an  isolated  rock  (310  feet  high)  2  miles  E. 
of  the  town,  stands  the  strong  fortress  of  M.  (1359),  now  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison.    Pop.  (1869)  8602. 

Munnipore'  {Maniptir),  a  native  state  on  the  extreme  N.E. 
frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire,  situated  among  the  mountains 
that  bound  Burmah.  Area  of  the  '  M.  valley '  650  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  about  56,000 ;  revenue  about  ;£'5000.  The  area  occupied 
by  subject  hill  tribes  is  estimated  at  Sooo  sq.  miles.  The  exports 
are  india-rubber,  ivory,  wax,  elephants,  and  timber.  As  early 
as  1762  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Rajah  against  the  Burmese  ; 
a  political  agent  was  appointed  in  1835,  whose  duties  have 
chiefly  to  do  with  freedom  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
neighbouring  wild  tribes. 
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Munro,  the  name  of  two  distinguished  Indian  officers. — 
(l)  Sir  Hector  M.  originally  went  to  India  as  a  major  in 
H.M.'s  89th  Regiment.  He  signalised  himself  by  suppressing 
the  first  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  sepoys  in  the  cantonments  at 
Patna  in  1764.  A  battalion  attempted  to  desert ;  they  were 
captured,  and  twenty  men  of  the  grenadier  company  were  blown 
from  guns.  In  the  same  year,  and  with  the  same  soldiers,  he 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Buxar  against  the  Nawab  Vizier 
of  Oude.  This  made  the  British  supreme  in  Hindustan,  and 
the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Alum,  presented  himself  at  their 
camp.  M.  was  afterwards  commander-in-chief  at  Madras  dur- 
ing the  war  against  ,Hyder  Ali,  1 780-82,  but  was  superseded 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote. — (2)  Sir  Thomas  M.,  also  a  general, 
but  better  known  for  his  civil  administration,  was  the  son  of  a 
Glasgow  merchant,  and  was  born  in  that  city,  27th  May  1761. 
In  1779  he  proceeded  to  Madras  as  an  infantry  cadet,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib, 
and  in  1800  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  From  1800  to 
1808  he  governed  the  districts  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah,  ceded 
by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  in  1818  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  last  Mahratta  war.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Madras  in  1820,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  Ryoiiuarry  Settlement  {q.  v.). 
In  1825  M.  was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Attacked  by  cholera  when  on  a  farewell  visit  to  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts over  which  he  had  long  ruled,  he  died  at  Putticondah,  near 
Gfiti,  6th  July  1827,  See  Gleig's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  M.  (3 
vols.  1830). 

Mun'ster,  the  largest  of  the  four  Irish  provinces,  occupying 
the  S.W.  portion  of  the  island,  is  bounded  N.  by  Connaught, 
E.  by  Leinster,  and  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  embraces  the 
six  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford  ;  and  has  an  area  of  9273  sq.  miles,  of  which,  in  1876, 
5398  were  in  pasture  and  1968  under  tillage.  From  1841  to 
1871  the  population  fell  from  2,396,161  to  1,393,485.  In  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey  M.  contains  the  most  beautiful  Irish  scenery, 
and  its  bogs  are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive.  Before  the 
English  conquest  it  was  an  independent  kingdom.  It  was 
divided  into  counties  under  Henry  VIIL 

Miin'ster,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the 
brook  Aa,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  M.  Canal,  65  miles  N.E. 
of  Diisseldorf  by  raiL  It  has  a  medieval  appearance,  most 
striking  among  the  arcades  and  gabled  houses  of  the  Principal- 
Markt  and  Roggen-Markt.  Of  its  fourteen  churches,  the  finest 
are  the  Cathedral  (1225-1261),  a  combination  of  the  Gothic  and 
Romanesque  styles,  the  Ludgerikirche  (founded  in  1 1 70,  and 
rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  after  a  fire  in  1838),  the  Liebfrauen 
or  Ueberwasser-Kirche,  with  a  fine  tower,  the  Church  of  St. 
Mauritz,  a  Romanesque  building  of  the  12th  c,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Gothic  Lambertikirche  of  the  14th  c,  from  the  S.  side  of 
whose  tower  hang  the  three  iron  cages  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  Anabaptist  leaders  were  displayed.  The  Rathhaus,  of  the 
14th  c,  has  a  fine  Gothic  fagade,  and  contains  the  '  Friedenssaal ' 
(restored  1864),  where  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in 
1648.  Behind  the  Schloss  (1767)  is  a  botanical  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  academy,  which  was  a  university  till  i8i8.  The  chief 
industries  are  glass-painting  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
and  cottons,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  Westphalian  hams  and 
rye-bread,  and  in  Baumberg  sandstone.  Pop.  (1875)  34,705. 
M.  appears  first  in  the  time  of  Karl  the  Great  under  the  name 
Mimigardevord.  Karl  gave  it  as  a  dwelling-place  to  St.  Ludger, 
Bishop  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  earliest  buildings  rose  round  his 
Monasterium,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  present  name.  M. 
is  a  bishop's  see  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries it  was  a  flourishing  Hanse  town.  In  1533-34  it  suffered 
much  from  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  and  in  1650 
it  came  under  the  warlike  Prince-bishop  Von  Galen.  It  subse- 
quently shared  the  fortunes  of  Westphalia  (q.  v.).  See  Erhard, 
Ceschichte  M.' s  {Mv^mX.  1837);  and  Gtishexg,  MerkwUrdigkeiien 
der  Stadt  M.  (Munst.  1866). 

Munt'jac  {Cervus  Mtinijac),  a  species  of  deer  found  in  Java 
and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  differing  from 
the  other  members  of  the  deer  family  in  the  possession  by  the 
males  of  prominent  upper  canine  teeth  and  of  straight  horns,  each 
provided  with  a  little  branch.  The  M.  resembles  the  Roebuck 
(q.v.). 


Mlinz'er,  Thomas,  a  religious  fanatic  of  the  Reformation 
period,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  was 
born  at  Stolberg  in  the  Harz  in  1489.  After  some  time  spent  as 
a  schoolmaster  at  Aschersleben,  and  convent  chaplain  at  Halle, 
he  appeared  at  Zwickau  as  a  preacher  in  1520.  Thence  he 
passed  to  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1523  was  at  AUstedt 
in  Thuringia.  Every^vhere  he  displayed  an  intolerant  fervour. 
Not  only  the  Papacy  was  denounced ;  he  assailed  the  servile, 
letter-worshipping,  half  and-half  ('  kneclitische,  buchstdbische  unci 
halbe')  character  of  the  Protestant  movement,  upheld  the  supe- 
riority of  the  'inner  light,'  and  demanded  a  radical  reformation 
in  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs^  universal  freedom,  and  a 
community  of  goods.  The  peasants  and  the  populace  were  en- 
chanted. Expelled  from  Allstedt  by  the  Elector,  Friedrich  of 
Saxony,  and  Johann,  Duke  of  Weimar,  M.  went  first  to  Niirn- 
berg,  thence  to  Schaffhausen,  and  finally  returned  to  Thuringia, 
settling  at  Miihlhausen,  where  he  overthrew  the  civic  power,  and 
plundered  the  monasteries  and  houses  of  the  rich.  The  violence 
of  his  actions  and  his  language  roused  the  German  princes  to 
arms.  The  Elector  Johann,  Duke  Georg  of  Saxony,  the 
Landgraf  Philipp  of  Hessen,  and  Duke  Heinrich  of  Brunswick, 
sent  a  large  force  against  M.  and  his  followers,  who  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Frankenhausen,  15th  May  1525. 
M.  fled  in  dismay,  and  sought  to  hide  himself,  but  was  captured, 
carried  to  Miihlhausen  and  beheaded  with  twenty-four  of  his  chief 
accomplices.  See  Strobel,  Leben,  Schriften  und  Lehren  Thorn. 
M.'s  (Niirnb.  1 795),  and  Seidemann,  Thorn.  M.  (Dresd.  and 
Leips.  1842). 

Murse'na  (Af.  Helena),  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  Eel 
(q.  v.)  famous  in  classical  times.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  has  been  occasionally  taken  off  the  British  coast. 
The  M.  has  no  pectoral  fins,  and  the  gill-openings  are  repre- 
sented by  mere  slits.  There  is  a  single  row  of  teeth  on  the  nasal 
bone.  The  M.  was  highly  esteemed  by  classic  epicures  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  flesh.  It  attains  an  ave- 
rage length  of  \\  feet.  Its  colour  is  a  golden  yellow,  mottled 
with  bands  and  markings  of  purple  and  brown. 

Mu'ral  Cir'cle  is  an  astronomical  instrument  of  large  size, 
consisting  of  a  telescope  attached  to  a  graduated  circle  which  is 
firmly  fastened  to  a  solid  wall  of  masonry.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
meridian  plane,  and  is  intended  for  measuring  angular  distances 
in  the  meridian.  Originally  the  telescope  was  used  simply  with 
a  graduated  arc  or  quadrant,  but  the  circles  constructed  by 
Troughton  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  showed  the 
many  advantages  which  a  complete  circle  has  over  an  arc.  The 
instrument  cannot  be  used  for  accurately  determining  right  ascen- 
sions ;  and  consequently  it  is  now  giving  place  to  the  more  com- 
plete structure  known  as  the  Transit  Instrument  (q.  v.). 

Mural  Crown  (Lat.  corona  mia-alis),  among  the  Romans  one 
of  the  highest  military  decorations,  a  crown  of  gold,  surmounted 
by  turrets  ('muri  pinnis  '),  given  to  the  first  who  scaled  the  wall 
of  a  besieged  city. 

Murat,  Joachim,  son  of  a  tavern-keeper,  was  born  25th 
March  1771,  at  La  Bastide-Fortuniere,  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  Cahors,  went  to  Toulouse  to  join  the  priest- 
hood, but  followed  a  cavalry  regiment  for  two  years,  and  entered 
at  Paris  the  Constitutional  Guard  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  30th 
May  1791  he  attained  the  grade  of  sub-lieutenant  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  hot  partisanship  of  the  Revolution,  his 
ardour  taking  shape  in  the  desire  to  change  his  name  to  Marat. 
Passing  through  the  different  grades  until  he  became  colonel,  M. 
was  appointed  (Oct.  5,  1795)  by  Napoleon  to  a  mission  of  some 
importance  in  connection  with  a  movement  of  cavalry  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Italy  with 
him  as  a  chief  of  brigade.  He  distinguished  himself  at  every 
point  of  the  campaign,  more  especially  at  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
at  Roveredo,  and  in  executing  the  passage  of  Tagliamento.  On 
the  19th  May  1798,  M.  embarked  with  Napoleon,  and  (Feb. 
1799)  took  charge  of  a  cavalry  regiment  en  route  for  Syria.  He 
led  the  assault  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  penetrated  to  Gennesaret, 
and  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  to  M.  was  chiefly  due 
the  triumph  of  Aboukir.  In  Oct.  1799  he  was  created  a  general 
of  division.  Having  dispersed,  on  the  i8th  Brumaire,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St.  Cloud,  M.  was  rewarded  by  the 
hand  of  Caroline,  youngest  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  appointed 
Commandant  of  the  force.    A  brilliant  march  to  Milan  brought 
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him  fresh  honours  (iSoi) ;  in  1803  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Electoral  College  of  Lot,  in  1804  Governor  of  Paris  and  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  a  Prince  and  General  adorned  with  the  great 
eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1805,  and  in  1806  Grand-Duke 
of  Berg  and  Cleves.  The  same  year  saw  him  engaged  at 
Jena ;  in  1808  he  conducted  operations  in  Spain  till  July,  when 
Napoleon  nominated  him  King  of  Naples.  As  a  king  he 
wrought  consistently  enough  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  organised  a  fine  army  out  of  poor  material, 
but  adopted  a  most  theatrical  style  of  display.  His  position 
was  rendered  vexatious  also  by  the  interference  of  Napoleon, 
who  made  him  feel  how  much  he  was  a  vassal  and  how  little  a 
king.  They  had  come  to  an  open  rupture  when  the  war  with 
Russia  again  called  him  into  the  field,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow,  but  after  the  defeat  of  Leipsic 
he  returned  to  his  kingdom  and  began  to  treat  with  the  allies. 
After  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  M.  again  joined  him,  but 
was  defeated  at  Ferrara  and  Tolentino,  1815.  A  revolt  occurred 
at  Naples,  his  kingship  was  no  longer  recognised,  he  fled  to 
Ischia,  from  that  to  France,  and  finally  made  Corsica  his  asylum. 
Driven  by  a  restless  ambition  to  the  shores  of  Naples,  where  he 
claimed  his  crown,  M.  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Pizzo,  and  was  shot,  13th  October  1815.  M.  was  a  brave 
and  dashing  soldier,  with  a  true  instinct  for  political  freedom, 
but  with  no  turn  for  the  responsibilities  of  civil  life  which  fell 
upon  his  shoulders.  See  Thiers'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution, 
Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  1' Empire ;  Leonard  Gallois'  Histoire 
de  J.  M.  (Par.  1828) ;  Coletta's  Histoire  des  six  derniers  Mois  de 
la  Vie  de  J.  M.  (Par.  1821).  He  left  two  sons,  Napoleon  Achille 
M.  and  Napoleon  Lucien  Charles  M.,  both  of  whom  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  The  former,  born  21st  January  1801, 
settled  in  Florida,  and  died  15th  April  1847.  The  latter,  born 
i6th  May  1803,  returned  to  France  at  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
joined  the  party  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  appointed  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin  in  1 849,  was  made  a  senator 
in  1852,  a  prince  in  1853,  and  several  times  put  forward  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  1870  he  was  shut  up  in  Metz  with 
Bazaine,  and  on  its  capitulation  was  imprisoned  in  Germany. 
By  his  marriage  with  an  American  lady  he  has  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Murato'ri,  Ludovi'co  Anto'nio,  an  Italian  historian  and 
archaeologist,  was  born  at  Vignola  in  Modena,  2 1st  October 
1672,  and  at  the  University  of  Modena  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature.  In  1694  he  became  keeper  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan.  His  uneventful  life  was  one  of 
incessant  literary  toil.  In  1700  he  returned  to  Modena  as  keeper 
of  the  Duke's  Library,  and  here  were  composed  those  works 
which  have  made  him  known  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
patience.  The  most  famous  are  :  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores 
Praeciptd  (29  vols,  folio,  Milan,  1 723-51)  ;  Antiquitates  Jtalica 
Medii  ALvi  (6  vols,  folio,  Milan,  1738-43)  ;  Novus  Thesaurus 
Velerum  Inscriptionum  (6  vols,  folio,  Milan,  1739-42)  ;  Annah 
d" Italia  (12  vols.  Ven.  1744-49).  M.  died  at  Modena,  23d  Jan- 
uary 1750.  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Venice  (48 
vols.  1 790-1810).  See  his  nephew  G.  F.  M.'s  Vita  del  celebre 
Lud.  Ant.  M.  (Ven,  1756). 

Mur'chison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  one  of  the  greatest 
geologists  of  the  present  century,  was  born  February  19,  1792, 
at  his  father's  estate  of  Tarradale,  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland.  After 
being  educated  at  Durham  Grammar  School,  he  entered  the 
army,  accompanied  the  36th  Regiment  as  ensign  to  Spain  in 
1808,  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Coruria,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  promoted  first  to  a  lieutenancy  and 
then  to  a  captaincy.  He  saw  no  more  active  service,  and  in  1815 
married  and  retired  from  the  army.  The  next  two  years  were 
spent  in  Italy  studying  art.  In  1818,  he  settled  at  Barnard 
Castle,  Durham,  a  property  which  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  field  sports 
— especially  fox-hunting.  In  the  year  1824,  his  true  life  began  ; 
and  his  subsequent  brilliant  career  as  a  man  of  science  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  to  whom,  as  he  himself  re- 
cords, he  owed  his  fame.  In  this  year  he  removed  to  London, 
attended  the  science  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  be- 
came at  once  greatly  interested  in  the  science  of  geology,  then  in 
its  infancy.  In  1825  he  entered  the  Geological  Society  (founded 
1807),  where  he  met  the  leading  British  geologists  and  naturalists 
of  the  day — Sedgwick,  Fitton,  Greenough,  Wollaston,  Buckland, 
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Conybeare,  De  la  Beche,  Lyell,  Scrope,  and  others.  M.  was 
elected  secretary  to  the  Society  in  1825,  and  president  in  1831. 
Henceforward  his  summers  were  spent  in  field  work,  for  which 
he  showed  a  peculiar  fitness.  In  1827,  in  company  with  Sedg- 
wick, he  took  a  rapid  geological  raid  through  Scotland,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  given  m  a  conjoint  paper  read  before  the 
society  in  1828.  The  next  three  summers  were  spent  amongst 
the  secondary  rocks  of  Central  Europe,  first  in  company  with 
Lyell,  and  then  with  Sedgwick.  In  1 83 1  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  so-called  '  transition'  rocks  or  grauwacke  of  the 
Germans  ;  and  he  commenced  operations  in  1833  on  the  Welsh 
frontier  amongst  those  formations,  which  must  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  M.  His  discovery  of  a  marked  succes- 
sion of  life  in  the  '  Silurian'  series  is  undoubtedly  his  greatest 
work.  Till  the  year  1 838,  when  his  great  work  The  Silurian 
System  appeared  (last  edit.  1867),  he  was  busily  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating and  arranging  those  ancient  formations  underlying 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  In  1840,  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Russia  was  entrusted  to  him,  De  Verneuil,  and  Count  von  Key- 
serling,  and  the  results  of  the  journey  are  given  in  the  joint 
work.  The  Geology  of  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains  (Lond. 
1846).  His  subsequent  work  amongst  his  own  peculiar  Silurians, 
and  among  the  Permian  and  Devonian,  sustained  his  now  world- 
wide fame.  His  nomenclature  and  classification  were  every- 
where adopted,  though  the  latter  has  been  considerably  modified 
in  recent  times.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  great  scientific 
societies  of  Europe,  was  twice  President  of  the  Geological  Society, 
presided  over  the  British  Association  (of  which  he  had  from  the 
first  been  one  of  its  most  active  promoters)  in  1846,  and  held  the 
President's  chair  of  the  Geographical  Society  for  13  years  before 
his  death.  Latterly,  indeed,  it  is  more  as  a  geographer,  and 
more  because  of  his  annual  addresses  before  this  society,  which 
owes  its  present  vitality  to  his  untiring  energies,  that  he  is  known 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  by  his  geological  work.  The 
marks  of  honour  which  he  received  from  the  British  and  from 
foreign  Governments  were  many.  He  was  knighted  in  1840, 
made  K.C.B.  in  1863,  and  a  baronet  in  1866.  In  1853  he 
succeeded  De  la  Beche  as  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  ;  and  in  1871  founded  the  M.  Chair  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  died  shortly  after,  on 
October  22,  at  his  residence  in  Belgrave  Square,  London.  Most 
of  his  papers  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
or  in  the  British  Association  Reports.  His  other  works  are  Out- 
line  of  the  Geology  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham  (1845), 
A  General  View  of  the  Palaozoic  Rocks  (1852),  and  Silurian 
(1854).  See  Memoir  of  Sir  R.  I.  M.  (2  vols.  1875)  by  Professor 
Geikie. 

Murcliiso'nia,  a  genus  of  fossil  Gasteropods  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  '  Ear-shells  '  {Haliotida:).  They  are  confined 
in  their  distribution  to  rocks  ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  Permian.  M.  gracilis  (L.  Silurian)  is  a  familiar  species. 
The  shell  is  long  and  spiral ;  its  outer  lip  is  notched ;  and  the 
surface  of  the  shell  is  frequently  sculptured. 

Mur'cia,  an  ancient  kingdom  and  province  in  the  S.E.  of 
Spain,  bounded  S.W.  by  Granada  and  Andalusia,  N.W.  by  La 
Mancha,  N.E.  by  Valencia,  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Area,  10,449  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  660,040.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  N.E.  plateau,  the  country  is  generally  mountainous. 
As  a  whole  the  soil  is  poor  and  badly  watered  ;  and  only  in  the 
valleys  through  which  the  Segura  and  its  tributaries  flow,  or  in 
the  ridge-compassed  plains  of  Lorca,  Albacete,  Chinchilla,  and 
Almansa,  is  it  at  all  productive.  The  valley  of  the  Segura  is 
especially  fertile — wheat,  maize,  silk,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  oranges, 
pepper,  &c.,  being  among  its  products.  Goats,  sheep,  and 
swine,  are  profitably  reared.  Mineral  springs  abound  ;  and  of 
minerals,  sulphur,  alum,  and  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper, 
are  found  in  quantity.  M.  belonged  to  the  Moors  from  711  to 
1241  A.D.,  vkfhen  it  was  subjugated  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile. 
It  now  consists  of  the  two  provinces  Albacete  and  Murcia. — 
M.,  the  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name, 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura,  28  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Carta- 
gena by  rail.  A  canal  connecting  these  two  places  is  (1877)  in 
course  of  construction.  M.  has  several  fine  modem  buildings, 
notably  the  cathedral  with  its  pillared  tower,  the  corn  ex- 
change (Alhondiga)  with  140  marble  columns,  and  a  flourishing 
silk  manufactory.  Silk  spinning  and  making  mats,  baskets, 
cordage,  &c.,  from  the  esparto-rush,  are  its  chief  industries  ;  and 
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it  furnishes  red  pepper  to  nearly  all  Spain.  The  Jardin  de 
Florida  Blanca  forms  a  splendid  promenade  ;  and  the  Huerta  of 
M.  rivals  in  its  beauty  and  fertility  that  of  Valencia.  Pop.  (i860) 
87,803. 

Murdan'  {Mardan),  a  town  in  the  district  of  Peshawur,  Pun- 
jaub,  British  India,  33  miles  N.E.  from  Peshawur.  It  is  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  celebrated  Guides  Corps,  more 
than  1000  strong,  including  horse  and  foot.  In  1857  the  Guides 
marched  to  the  siege  of  Delhi,  covering  580  miles  in  twenty-two 
days.  M.  has  been  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  more  than 
one  British  officer  by  Mohammedan  fanatics.  See  Sir  J.  W. 
Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  (vol.  ii.  Lond.  i860). 

Murder  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  human  being  with  malice 
aforethought.  Intention  to  kill  any  one,  proving  the  cause  of 
death  of  a  human  being,  is  M.  ;  thus  if  A  shoot  at  B,  and 
miss  him,  but  kill  C,  A  is  guilty  of  M.  To  incite  any  one  to 
suicide  is  M. ;  thus  when  two  persons  incited  each  other  to 
suicide,  and  the  means  employed  took  effect  on  one  only,  the 
survivor  was  held  guilty  of  M.  Every  person  convicted  of  M. , 
or  of  being  accessory  to  it,  is  punishable  with  death.  Rescuing 
or  attempting  to  rescue  a  murderer,  subjects  the  offender  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  to  not  fewer  than  15  years. 

Mvire  or  Muir  (Latinised  'Mora,'  whence  'More'  and 
'  Moore '),  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  stated  (but  without  proof)  to  be  of  Irish 
origin,  and  an  offshoot  from  the  famous  clan  O'More.  The 
earliest  M.  of  whom  history  makes  record  is  David  de  Mora  of 
the  house  of  Polkellie,^Renfrewshire,  who  appears  as  a  witness  to 
a  charter  of  Alexander  II.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
predecessor  of  Gilchrist  More,  who  is  genealogically  regarded  as 
the  root  of  the  family.  Gilchrist  More  was  forcibly  deprived  of 
the  '  house  and  living  of  Rowallan  '  by  Sir  Walter  Cumyn  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  but  for  his  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  I.args  was  knighted,  and  reponed  in  his  Rowallan 
property  ;  also  by  his  marriage  with  Cumyn's  daughter  he  in- 
herited the  lands  of  his  father-in-law  within  the  sheriffdom  of 
Roxburgh.  One  of  his  daughters,  Anicia,  married  Richard 
Boyle,  of  Kelbume,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow.  His  son 
Archiijald  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Montgomerie,  of 
Eastwood,  and  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Berwick  by  Edward 

I.  in  1297.  Sir  William  M.,  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  is  mentioned 
in  an  indenture  of  truce  with  England  during  the  minority  of  David 

II.  ,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1346.  Other  'sons'  (whose 
existence,  however,  or  at  least  whose  filial  relationship  is  by  no 
means  clear)  are  reputed  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Mures  of 
Caldwell  and  Auchindrane.  Sir  Adam  M.,  son  of  Sir  William 
by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Polkellie,  recovered  that 
estate  which  had  been  disponed  by  his  great  grandfather  Gil- 
christ to  a  kinsman,  Ranald  M.  Sir  Adam  had  two  sons,  Adam 
and  Alexander,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  beauty  raised 
her  to  the  throne.  In  1348  she  was  married  to  Robert,  High 
Stevi^ard  of  Scotland,  afterwards  King  Robert  II.  Her  eldest 
brother  Adam  in  a  charter  granted  by  Robert  III.  is  termed 
'  consanguineus.'  In  his  time,  says  the  historian  of  the  House, 
the  spelling  More  gave  place  to  Mure.  He  died  in  1399.  His 
eldest  son  Archibald  married  Euphame  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the 
Knight  of  Dunure,  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  is 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  the  English ;  but  the  date 
is  uncertain.  His  successor  Archibald  (son  or  brother)  was  the 
father  of  an  unfortunate  Robert,  who,  on  account  of  his  size  and 
strength,  was  known  as  '  the  Rud  of  Rowallane.'  '  He  waysted, 
sold  and  wadset  all  his  proper  lands  of  Rowallane  ; '  and  com- 
mitted the  additional  folly  of  marrying  Margerie  Newtoune, 
'ane  druncken  woman.'  The  '  Rud  '  died  in  1504,  leaving  four 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest,  John,  married  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Evandale,  a  descendant  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  but  died  before  his  father.  His  successor,  also  named 
John,  married  Margaret  Boyd  of  Bonshaw,  mistress  of  James  IV., 
and  fell  at  Flodden  in  15 13.  His  eldest  son  Mungo,  who 
married  Isobel,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon, 
Sheriflf  of  Ayr,  seems  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  worthy  man, 
much  esteemed  by  his  kinsfolk  •  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547,  leaving  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  eldest 
son  John  took  great  delight  in  planting,  '  lived  gratiouslie,'  and 
died  in  1591.  By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Cunninghame 
of  Cunninghamehead  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters  :  his 


eldest  son  William  was  '  of  a  meik  and  gentle  spirit,  and  delyted 
much  in  the  study  of  phisick.'  Sir  William  M.,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1594.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Alexander  Montgomery,  author  of  The  Cherrie  and  the  Sloe. 
Before  he  was  twenty  he  executed  a  translation  of  the  story  of 
Dido  and  ^neas  from  Virgil.  Among  the  poetical  addresses  to 
King  James  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617  is  one  by  M.  In 
1628  he  published  a  translation  in  English  sapphics  of  Boyd  of 
Trochrig's  fine  Latin  poem  Hecatombe  Christiana,  together  with 
a  small  original  piece  called  Doomesday.  But  his  principal  work 
is  his  True  Crucifixe  for  true  Catholikes  (Edin.  1629).  His 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  was  executed  about  1639, 
and  was  much  admired.  If  Sir  William  had  transmitted  it 
to  the  General  Assembly  it  might  have  prevented  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  1644  from  recommending  the  version  of 
Rous.  M.  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1643  by  which 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  ratified  with  England. 
He  accompanied  the  Scotch  army  on  its  march  to  the  South, 
was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor  (2d  July  1644),  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  Newcastle  in  the  following  August,  and  died  in  the 
end  of  1657.  Specimens  of  his  poems,  many  of  which  are  still 
in  manuscript,  may  be  seen  in  Lyle's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs 
(Lond.  1827).  Sir  William  M.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  famous 
Guthrie  (q.  v.),  minister  of  Fenwick.  He  suffered  greatly 
in  his  person  and  purse  for  his  attachment  to  the  national  reli- 
gion, and  died  in  1686.  The  male  line  of  the  house  of  Rowallan 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  his  son  William,  who  mar- 
ried Dame  Mary  Scott,  supposed  heiress  of  CoUarny  in  Fife,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  only  one  of  whom,  Jean,  sur- 
vived him.  Jean  married  first  William  Fairlie  of  Bruntsfield, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  secondly,  David,  Earl  of  Glasgow,  by 
whom  she  had  three  daughters.  She  died  30th  September 
1724.  Her  second  daughter.  Lady  Jean  Boyle  M.,  to  whom 
the  estate  of  Rowallan  was  made  over  by  special  provision,  mar- 
ried a  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Loudon.  The  son  of  this  union, 
James  M.  Campbell,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Rowallan,  and 
also  became  fifth  Earl  of  Loudon.  In  this  way  the  Rowallan 
property  passed  to  the  Loudon  family. 

The  Mures  of  Caldwell  are  descended  from  a  Sir  Reginald 
M.  of  Abercorn  and  Cowdams  in  Ayrshire,  who  was  possibly  a 
son,  certainly  a  kinsman,  of  that  Sir  William  M.  of  Rowallan 
who  died  about  1346.  The  family  furnishes  several  names  pro- 
minent in  Scottish  history.  Sir  Robert  M.  was  one  of  the  jury 
appointed  (1580)  to  try  Lord  Ruthven  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio. 
He  was  the  friend  of  King  James  VI. ,  to  whom  he  was  related 
by  the  marriage  of  an  ancestor  with  a  daughter  of  an  Earl  of 
Lennox.  William  M.,  fourth  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert,  was  an 
ardent  Covenanter,  and  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Holland 
(1667),  and  died  in  exUe.  His  estate  of  Caldwell  was  attainted  and 
given  to  General  Dalzell,  but  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  it  was 
restored  in  1690  to  his  second  daughter  Barbara.  Dying  without 
issue,  she  was  succeeded  by  her  kinsman  William  M.,  laird  of 
Glanderstoun ;  and  he  also  dying  without  issue,  the  Caldwell  pro- 
perty passed  to  his  nephew  William,  eldest  son  of  M.  of  Rhoddens 
in  Ireland.  His  son  William  became  a  Lord  of  Session,  was  a 
friend  of  David  Hume,  wrote  some  tracts  on  questions  of  political 
economy,  was  lord-rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1764- 
65,  and  died  in  1776.  His  grandson,  William  M.  of  Cald- 
well, born  9th  July  1799,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  in  Germany,  was  M.P.  for  Renfrew- 
shire from  1846  to  1855,  and  lord-rector  of  Glasgow  University 
in  1847-48.  He  died  at  London,  ist  April  i860.  By  his  Criti- 
cal History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece 
(5  vols.  Lond.  1850-57),  M.  won  for  himself  a  foremost  place  in 
the  ranks  of  classical  scholars.  The  work  is  still  an  authority  : 
it  is  marked  by  a  German  solidity  of  learning  and  an  English 
sobriety  of  judgment.  Other  works  of  his  are.  Brief  Remarks 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties  ;  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Callendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1832)  ;  and  A 
Lour  in  Greece  (iS^2).  He  also  compiled  and  edited  the  valu- 
able Caldwell  Papers,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club  in  1854. 
His  son,  Colonel  William  M.,  born  in  1830,  served  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  since  1874  has  been  M.P.  for  Renfrew- 
shire. He  is  an  accomplished  member  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and,  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  his  house,  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  National  Church. — David  M.,  younger  brother 
of  the  historian  of  the  Greek  literature,  was  born  in  1810, 
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passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1831,  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Perthshire  in  1853,  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland  in  1858, 
Lord-Advocate  in  1859,  and  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1865. 
See  The  Historic  and  Descent  of  the  House  of  Rowallane.  By 
Sir  William  Mure,  Knight,  of  Rowallan,  written  in  or  prior  to 
1657  (Glasg.  1825),  and  Colonel  Mure's  Selection  from  the  Cald- 
well Papers  (3  vols.  1 854). 

Mu'rex,  a  genus  of  Gasteropoda  (q.  v.),  representing  the  family 
Muricida.  In  this  family  the  shell  has  a  straight,  anterior  canal, 
and  a  broad  foot  is  developed.  In  M.  itself  a  long  canal  is 
formed  of  the  extended  outer  lip,  and  the  shell  is  covered  ex- 
ternally with  many  spines  or  varices.  M.  tenuispina  is  a  common 
species,  often  named  the  '  thorny  woodcock  shell ; '  the  AI.  eri- 
ttacetis  is  the  'British  woodcock.'  Other  species  of  M.  afforded 
the  Tyrian  purple  dye.  M.  tribulus  is  the  '  Venus'  comb  '  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  M.  regius  is  the  '  royal  M.' 

Mtirex'ide  (purpurate  of  ammonium),  a  dye  of  a  purple  rose 
colour,  yielding  various  shades,  formerly  extensively  used  as  a 
dye  for  wool  and  silk,  and  for  printing  on  cotton  fabrics,  but  now 
superseded  by  the  aniline  or  coal-tar  colours.  It  was  first  ob- 
served in  1776  by  Scheele  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  uric  acid.  Guano  yielded  the  uric  acid  from  which  M.  was 
once  extensively  manufactured.  Uric  acid  in  nitric  acid  yields 
alloxantin,  and  this  substance  in  contact  with  ammonia  becomes 
purpurate  of  ammonium. 

MurfreesTjoro,  a  village  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  32  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  3502.  It  is  his- 
torically interesting  as  the  scene  of  a  prolonged  contest,  known 
also  as  the  Battle  of  Stone  River,  between  the  Confederates  and 
Federals,  which  resulted  in  the  final  retreat  of  the  former,  after 
the  loss  of  10,000  out  of  an  army  originally  35,000  strong.  The 
fighting  lasted  from  December  31,  1862,  to  January  4,  1863. 

Mur'ger,  Henri,  a  French  novelist,  born  at  Paris,  March  24, 
1822,  after  receiving  a  meagre  education,  served  as  clerk  to  a 
notary  (1836-38),  and  next  as  secretary  to  a  Russian  nobleman. 
Count  Tolstoi.  He  wrote  poems,  but  could  find  no  publisher 
for  them,  and  plunged  presently  into  that  life  of  misery  and  ad- 
venture which  he  dubbed  la  vie  Bohemienne,  and  has  described 
in  his  first  and  ablest  production,  Seines  de  la  Vie  de  Bohhne 
(Par.  1845).  This  M.  frequently  copied,  but  never  equalled,  in 
his  Pays  Latin  (1851),  Scenes  de  Cainpagne  (1854),  Sabot  Rouge 
(i860),  &c.  He  also  published  Ballades  et  Fantaisies  (1854)  and 
Nuits  d' Hiver  (1861),  besides  several  comedies,  as  Bonhomme 
Jadis  (i8i;2),  and  Le  Serment  d' Horace  {lido).  M.  died  at  Paris, 
January  28,  1861.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
issued  in  10  vols. 

Murghab',  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  among  the 
Hindu  Kush  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Afghanistan,  and  after  a 
generally  north-westerly  course  for  some  400  miles,  during 
which  it  receives  several  tributaries,  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  sandy 
plains  to  the  north  of  Khorassan. 

Muriatic  Acid.    See  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mu'ridae,  a  family  of  Rodents,  including  the  mice,  rats,  voles 
and  lemmings.  The  tail  is  long  and  sparsely  covered  with  hair  ; 
often  scaly  or  naked.  The  lower  incisor  teeth  are  narrow  and 
pointed.  The  collar-bones  or  clavicles  are  well  developed,  and 
the  hind  feet  have  five  toes ;  the  front  feet  only  four  and  a  rudi- 
mentary thumb. 

Murill'o,  Bartolomeo  Esteban,  a  great  Spanish  painter, 
baptized  at  Seville,  1st  January  161 8,  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
art  under  his  uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo.  In  order  to  gain 
means  for  travelling  to  Madrid,  the  young  painter  shipped 
coarsely-executed  Madonnas  by  the  dozen  to  America,  and 
to  Madrid  he  went  in  1643.  Here  Velasquez  instructed 
him,  obtained  permission  for  him  to  copy  in  the  royal  col- 
lection, and  introduced  him  to  the  king's  personal  notice. 
M.  returned  to  Seville  in  1645,  an  eclectic  in  art,  now  paint- 
ing in  the  style  of  Rubens,  now  of  Velasquez,  now  of  Van- 
dyck.  In  1646  he  adorned  the  cliapel  of  the  Franciscan  convent 
in  his  native  town.  His  life  thereafter  was  one  of  successful  but 
incessant  toil.  It  has  been  usual  to  divide  his  paintings  into 
three  styles  :  first,  his  calido  or  '  warm '  style,  in  which  golden 
tints  and  great  transparency  prevail ;  second,  his  /rw  or  '  cool ' 
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style,  marked  by  softer  execution  and  a  more  delicate  harmony 
of  colour,  chiefly  clear  silvery  tints  ;  third,  his  vaporoso,  in  which 
wan  grey  colours  predominate,  and  the  drawing  is  less  accurate. 
Among  M.'s  best  works  are  the  paintings  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  already  referred  to ;  '  The  Flight  into  Egypt,'  '  San 
Leandro,'  'San  Isidoro,'  'The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  ; '  'The 
Dream,'  'The  Virgin  of  the  Conception,'  'Faith,'  'St.  Peter 
Released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel,'  '  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,' 
'  The  Immaculate  Conception,'  '  The  Blessed  Virgin.'  M.  was 
pre-eminently  an  ecclesiastical  painter,  but  has  left  many  finely- 
executed  portraits.  His  style  may  be  best  described  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  rich  colouring  of  Rubens  with  the  depth  and 
transparency  of  Vandyck.  He  died  at  Seville,  3d  April  1682. 
M.  founded  an  academy  of  painting  in  his  native  city,  Spain 
now  possesses  only  a  few  of  his  paintings  ;  many  were  carried 
into  France,  the  Louvre  at  Paris  being  especially  rich  in  his 
works.  A  Life  of  M,  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Davies  (1819). 

Murom,  a  picturesque  old  town  in  central  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir,  on  the  river  Oka,  172  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mos- 
cow. It  has  18  churches,  a  large  annual  fair,  and  extensive 
trade  in  alabaster,  cucumber  seed,  and  haricot  beans  produced  in 
its  vicinity.    Pop.  (1870)  10,173. 

Murr'ay  (aboriginal  name  Goolwa),  the  largest  river  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  also  known  as  the 
Hume  (the  name  of  its  discoverer),  and  the  Indi.  During  three- 
fourths  of  its  length  it  forms  the  boundary  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.    See  Australia. 

Murray,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  natural  son  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Erskine  of 
Mar,  was  born  about  1 53 1,  became  in  his  eighth  year  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  later  on  of  Pittenweem  and  Macon,  and  in  1544  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  In  1558  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  at  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister  with 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  in  1560  waited  upon  her  at  Vitry 
in  Champagne  to  negotiate  concerning  her  return  to  Scotland. 
By  this  time  he  had  adopted  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. On  Queen  Mary's  return,  he  advocated  toleration  for 
her  religion,  and  she  made  him  chief  administrator  of  her  realms. 
When  in  1562  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  powerful  Earl 
Marischal,  she  created  him  Earl  of  Mar,  a  title  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  laid  aside  to  assume  the  earldom  of  Murray.  Acting 
independently  of  his  counsel,  Mary  married  Darnley,  whilst  M. 
supported  the  suit  of  Leicester.  The  assumption  of  kingly  honour 
by  Darnley  and  the  Catholic  reaction  drove  M.  and  other  dis- 
contented barons  to  arms,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retreat 
into  England  before  the  royal  army  in  1565.  In  London,  to  suit 
Elizabeth's  policy,  M.  had  to  declare  that  she  never  gave  them 
countenance  in  this  '  traitorous  resistance.'  On  the  loth  March 
1566  M.  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  though  he  has  been  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  there  '  is  no  suflacient  evi- 
dence,' says  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  'that  he  was  so,  and  such  a  thing 
is  not  consistent  with  his  steady,  careful,  decorous  walk  in  life.' 
M.  went  to  France  (April  1567),  and  during  his  absence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Estates  in  all  his  acquisitions,  and  on  the  discovery 
of  the  casket  documents  was  named  Regent.  He  met  the  Queen's 
forces,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  at  Langside,  May  13, 
1568,  and  routed  them.  In  the  same  year  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  at  York,  with  power  to  adjust  all  matters 
rising  out  of  the  political  crisis  in  Scotland.  Among  his  most 
effectual  measures  was  his  chastisement  of  the  Border  rievers, 
concerning  whose  obedience  it  is  written  that  '  the  like  was  never 
done  to  na  king  in  na  man's  days  of  before.'  On  the  23d  of  Feb. 
1570,  whilst  passing  in  state  through  Linlithgow,  M.  was  shot 
from  the  window  of  Archbishop  Hamilton.  With  opportunities 
for  gratifying  the  highest  ambition,  M.  remained  a  strictly  simple 
and  constitutional  ruler.  He  was  a  brave,  wary,  honest,  and 
serious  man.  See  J.  H.  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (vols.  iii. 
iv.  v.). 

Murray,  John,  perhaps  the  most  famous  English  publisher 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was  born  November  27,  1778. 
He  succeeded  his  father.  Lieutenant  Jolin  M 'Murray,  in  a  pub- 
lishing business  at  No.  32  Fleet  Street.  His  first  happy  venture 
was  the  Domestic  Cookery  Book,  of  \^■hich  300,000  copies  were 
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sold.  He  took  a  higher  flight  with  the  Quarterly  Review  in 
1808,  for  which  he  secured  the  services  of  the  great  Tory 
writers  of  the  day.  In  1812,  when  he  published  the  first  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  he  removed  to  Albemarle  Street,  whence 
for  many  years  much  of  the  literary  wealth  of  the  day  came 
streaming  forth.  M.  was  the  friend  of  Crabbe  and  Moore, 
Rogers  and  Campbell,  Scott  and  Byron,  and  his  back  parlour 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  wits  and  poets.  Shrewdness,  enterprise, 
and  generosity  characterised  all  his  dealings.  He  died  27th 
June  1843,  since  which  time  the  business  has  been  conducted  by 
his  son  and  namesake,  born  in  1808.  If  the  house  of  M.  is  not 
now  foremost  in  the  publication  of  brilliant  efforts  of  genius,  it 
is  still  in  the  front  rank,  and  its  catalogue  comprises  valuable 
and  original  works  in  every  department  of  literature.  Its  Hand- 
books of  Foreign  Travel  are  of  world-wide  fame. 

Murray,  Lindley,  a  popular  English  grammarian,  was  born 
at  Swatara  in  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  in  1745,  amassed  a  fortune 
in  business,  and  on  the  establishment  of  American  Independence 
withdrew  to  England,  and  settled  at  Holdgate,  near  York,  where 
he  spent  his  time  in  the  composition  chiefly  of  school-books. 
His  English  Grammar  was  first  published  in  1795,  and  has 
since  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  though  now  super- 
seded by  more  scholarly  and  scientific  manuals.  M.  died  i6th 
February  1826. 

Mvirri  (Marri)  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium  established  in  1851 
among  the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  7330  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
the  district  of  Rawul  Pindi,  Punjaub,  British  India,  39  miles  N.E. 
of  Rawul  Pindi.  Pop.  (1868)  2,346.  The  census  was  taken  in 
midwinter ;  during  the  summer  season  the  number  of  visitors  may 
amount  to  12,000.  The  sceneiy  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
healthy,  though  there  have  been  disastrous  outbreaks  of  cholera. 
There  are  5  hotels  and  a  thriving  brewery.  In  September  1857, 
during  the  Mutiny,  M.  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  in- 
surgent hill  tribes.  One  of  the  Lawrence  Memorial  Asylums  for 
the  children  of  European  soldiers  is  situated  here,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  70  boys  and  56  girls. 

Murrumbid'gee,  a  large  river  in  the  S.  of  New  South. 
Wales.  It  rises  in  the  Snowy  Range,  an  offshoot  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  of  1300  miles 
flows  W.  until  it  unites  with  the  Murray  in  34°  35'  S.  lat.,  143° 
20'  E.  long.  The  country  on  its  banks  is  for  the  most  part  well 
adapted  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  near  its  junction  with  the 
Lachlan,  where  there  is  a  vast  morass.  The  M.  is  navigable  by 
light-draught  steamers  for  500  miles. 

Murvie'dro  (Lat.  Afic^-i  Veteres),  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Valencia,  18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Valencia  city  by  rail.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  has  a  strong  castle,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules.  M.  was  at  one  time  a  seaport, 
but  is  now  four  miles  from  the  coast.    Pop.  about  4300. 

Murzuk',  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  485  miles  S.  E.  of  Tripoli. 
It  is  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara,  and  forms  an  important  trading 
centre  to  the  caravans  of  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Borun,  &c.  It 
is  enclosed  within  mud  walls,  and  has  broad  streets  and  well- 
built  houses.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  in  1869  at  about  3000, 
are  cold  and  inhospitable  ;  but  the  lower  classes  are  industrious, 
and  work  in  leather,  iron,  and  coarse  fabrics.  The  slave-trade 
is  actively  prosecuted,  and  ivory,  dates,  senna,  zinc,  &c.,  are 
staple  articles  of  commerce. 

Musa'ceae,  or  the  Banana  family,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  and 
highly  important  natural  order  of  Monocotyledons,  composed  of 
plants  without  true  aerial  stems,  but  with  stem-like  shoots  pro- 
ceeding from  subterranean  root-stocks,  and  composed  of  the 
combined  sheathing  leaf-stalks.  The  veins  of  the  generally  large 
leaves  are  parallel,  proceeding  in  a  curved  manner  from  the  mid- 
rib. The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadices,  which  burst 
through  the  protecting  spathes.  All  are  natives  of  warm  and 
tropical  countries,  and  furnish  a  large  supply  of  food,  besides 
yielding  useful  fibres.  The  gorgeous  Strelitzia  Regina  (named 
in  honour  of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  III.)  belongs  to  this 
order,  and  in  addition  to  it  four  or  five  other  magnificent  species 
of  the  genus  are  in  cultivation.  See  Abaca,  Banana,  Plan- 
tain, and  Traveller's  Tree  for  the  most  valuable  plants 
of  the  M. 

Musse'us,  (i)  a  mythic  poet,  who  presided  over  the  Eleusi- 
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nian  mysteries  in  the  time  of  Herakles.  According  to  one  legend, 
he  was  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene ;  to  another,  of 
Orpheus.  Various  poetical  compositions,  such  as  oracles,  pre- 
cepts, hymns,  &c.,  were  attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients.  (2) 
M.,  a  grammarian,  who  flourished  not  earlier  than  the  5th  c. 
A.D.,  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  13th  c,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  among  others  by  Marlowe,  Stapylton, 
and  Stirling. 

Musaiis,  Johann  Karl  August,  a  German  writer,  bom  in 
1735  at  Jena,  where  he  studied  theology,  became  (1763)  tutor 
of  the  pages  in  the  court  of  Weimar,  and  in  177P  Professor  at 
the  gymnasium  of  that  town,  where  he  died  28th  October  1787. 
In  1760-62  he  published  anonymously  at  Eisenach  Der  Deutsche 
Grandison  (2d  ed.  ib.  1 781 ),  a  book  of  telling  and  good-humoured 
satire  on  sentimental  fiction,  wliich  soon  found  great  favour. 
Eighteen  years  after,  his  Physiognomische  Reisefi  (Altenberg, 
1778),  ridiculing  the  fancies  of  Lavater  (q.  v.),  was  so  popular 
that  M.  soon  cast  off  disguise,  and  in  a  series  of  Volksmdhrchen 
dcr  Deutschen  (Gotha,  1782-86;  new  ed.  1868),  full  of  a  dry, 
genial  humour,  he  pleasantly  opened  the  productive  mine  of 
popular  traditionary  tales.  M.'s  other  works  are  Freund  Heivs 
Erscheinungen  (17S5),  and  the  posthumous  Straicssfedern  (Berl. 
17S7),  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and  Moralische  Kinder- 
/clapper  (Leips.  1788).  His  relative  Kotzebue  edited  (1791)  a 
small  volume  of  his  Nachgelassene  Schriftcn.  According  to 
Carlyle,  '  M.  ranks  rather  as  a  sound  common-sense  thinker 
than  as  a  man  of  high  wisdom  or  originality.' 

Mus'cae  Volitan'tes,  or  Myodeso'pia,  is  the  term  used  in 
medicine  to  denote  any  spectrum  or  visual  appearance  which 
leads  the  patient  to  think  that  flies  or  black  specks  are  moving 
before  him.  The  seeing  of  M.  V.  may  arise  from  a  mere  want  of 
sensibility  in  certain  parts  of  the  retina  {Myodesopia  insensitivd)  ; 
but  more  frequently  from  the  actual  perception  of  objects  on  or 
in  the  eye  {Myodesopia  sensitiva).  The  former  condition  arises 
from  certain  diseased  states  of  the  retina,  or  of  the  choroid ; 
and  the  latter  from  the  layer  of  mucus  and  tears  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea  ;  from  corpuscles  between  the  external  surface 
of  the  cornea  and  the  focal  centre  of  the  eye  ;  or  from  corpuscles 
between  the  focal  centre  of  the  eye  and  the  sensitive  layer  of  the 
retina.  M.  insensitiva  is  a  serious  disease,  and  is  always  in- 
dicative of  danger  to  vision  from  amaurosis  ;  but  M.  sensitiva, 
although  in  some  cases  of  a  serious  nature,  varies  in  importance 
according  to  its  cause.  When  M.  V.  shift  their  position  in  the 
eye,  they  indicate  the  existence  of  M.  sensitiva  ;  but  when  they 
are  fixed,  of  M.  insensitiva.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  which  condition  exists,  owing  to  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball ;  but  the  nature  of  the  affection  can  always  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Mus'cardine  is  a  disease  in  silkworms  caused  by  the  growth 
through  their  substance  of  a  filamentous  fungus  called  Botrytis 
Bassiana.  The  spores  speedily  germinate  when  once  they  find 
their  'host,'  and  the  threads  prey  upon  the  caterpillar  until  it  be- 
comes mummified.  The  prevention  consists  in  care  and  cleanli- 
ness.   See  Mould. 

Muscat'  or  Muscatel'  (Fr.  muscat ;  Lat.  muscattis,  from 
muscus,  'musk'),  an  esteemed  variety  of  white  or  black  grape, 
extensively  grown  in  southern  districts  of  France,  and  generally 
in  European  vineyards.  The  French  liqueur  M.  wines  of  Rive- 
sal  tes  and  Frontignan  have  a  great  reputation.  M.  grapes  are 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  raisin-like  before  the  juice,  which  is 
then  syrupy,  is  expressed. 

Muscat',  or  Omdu,  an  independent  state  in  the  E.  of  Arabia, 
extending  from  Ras-Mussendom  in  the  N.W.  to  Ras-el-Had  in 
the  S.E.,  a  distance  of  some  370  miles,  and  forming  the  southern 
seaboard  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Estimated  pop.  500,000.  The  coast  is  low-lying  and 
fertile,  yielding  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  maize,  water-melons,  and 
bananas.  A  broken  range  of  barren  hills  nms  parallel  to  the 
coast,  at  a  distance  inland  of  from  20  to  40  miles,  culminating 
in  Jebel  Achclar,  6000  feet  high,  and  enclosing  many  luxuriant 
valleys,  where  are  produced  abundance  of  coffee,  figs,  dates, 
almonds,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Behind  the  mountain 
ridge  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  desert  are  many  rich  oases, 
which  are  mostly  inhabited  by  Beduins.    During  the  present 
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century  an  important  trade  has  developed  between  M.  and 
Europe  and  America.  The  exports  are  chiefly  Arabian  coffee, 
pearls,  dates,  sulphur,  dnigs,  and  horses.  M.  is  by  far  the 
most  important  commercial  depot  in  Oman,  but  the  ports  of 
Sur  and  Sohar  import  goods  from  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  independently,  and  as  the  customs  duties  are  (1875)  prac- 
tically in  abeyance  at  those  places,  they  are  absorbing  a  great 
deal  of  trade.  The  existence  of  Oman  as  an  independent  state 
dates  from  751  A.D.  In  that  year  the  people  elected  a  ruler, 
and  for  nine  centuries  the  '  Imaums  '  were  chosen  on  account  of 
their  personal  character.  In  1507  Oman  was  subdued  by  Albu- 
querque, and  retained  by  the  Portuguese  till  1648,  when  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Arabs.  Subsequently  the  Imaums  acquired 
Zanzibar,  Mombas,  Quiloa,  and  other  places  in  E.  Africa,  and 
Bender  Abbas,  together  with  certain  territories  on  the  coast  of 
Persia,  paying  for  the  latter  a  fixed  tribute.  The  country  was 
singularly  prosperous  under  the  Sultan  Said  Seid  (1803-56),  who 
left  M.  to  his  son  Thuwany,  and  appointed  his  second  son  Majid 
to  govern  Zanzibar  (q.  v.).  The  former  was  murdered  by  his 
own  son  Selim  in  1868,  and  Selim  was  supplanted  by  an  uncle. 
Said  Tuky,  in  1870.  Bender  Abbas  and  the  coast  settlements 
have  meantime  reverted  to  Persia  ;  but  M.  still  retains  the 
Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf — the  seat  of  the  most  valu- 
able pearl  fishery  in  the  world. — M.,  the  capital,  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  amid  gardens  and  plantations,  and  on  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  which  forms  a  safe  and  spacious  harbour.  It  is  forti- 
fied, but  rather  poorly  built,  and  has  a  very  hot  climate.  In 
1875  the  customs  were  farmed  for  120,000  dollars,  which  is  pro- 
bably much  less  than  the  actual  receipts.  Pop.  60,000.  See 
Badger's  History  of  the  Imaums  and  Seyids  of  Omdn,  from  the 
Arabic  of  Sahib-ibn-Razik  (1871),  and  Markham's  History  of 
Persia  (1874). 

Mus'catine,  a  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  41  miles  E.S.E.  of  Iowa  city  by  rail.  It  has  fifteen 
churches,  two  newspapers,  a  farm-implement  factory,  and  four 
large  saw-mills.    Pop.  (1870)  6718. 

Musch.'elkalk,  the  Cakaire  coqiiiller  of  the  French  geologists, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Middle  Trias,  which  occurs  all  over  the 
continent  of  Western  Europe,  but  is  absent  in  England.  It  is 
composed  of  magnesian  limestone  with  bands  of  gypsum  and 
rocksalt  at  its  base,  and  contains  characteristic  Triassic  fossils, 
notably  the  remains  of  Saurian  reptiles.  It  is  intermediate  to 
the  Bunter  (q.  v.)  and  Keuper  (q.  v.)  formations,  which  are 
represented  in  England  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 

Mus'ci.    See  Mosses, 

Muscicap'idae,  a  family  of  Insessorial  birds,  including  those 
popularly  named  Flycatchers  (q.  v.).  They  are  included  in  the 
Dentirostral  group  of  the  order.  They  have  a  bill  curved  above, 
and  the  sides  are  compressed  at  the  tip.  In  the  true  flycatchers, 
the  bill  is  broad  at  the  base,  and  has  bristles.  The  wings  are 
long  and  pointed,  and  the  outer  toe  is  longer  than  the  inner.  In 
the  genus  Miiscicapa,  the  bill  is  short,  and  the  nostrils  are  partly 
hidden  by  plumes.  The  tail  is  even,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
quills  are  the  longest. 

Mus'cidae,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  including  the  com- 
mon house-fly  and  its  allies.  The  antennae  in  the  M.  are  three- 
jointed.  The  proboscis  ends  in  a  fleshy  segment.  The  larvas 
are  footless  grubs,  and  the  chrysalis  is  usually  enclosed  in  the 
larval  skin.    The  abdomen  consists  of  five  segments. 

Mus'cle  and  Mus'cvilar  Tissue,  the  names  given  to  the 
tissue  found  in  animals,  in  virtue  of  which  they  can  move. 
M.  constitutes  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  'flesh'  of  animals. 
Anatomically  it  is  sharply  divided  into  two  varieties,  named 
striped  or  stiiated,  and  unstriped  or  non-striated  M.  T.  The 
former  constitutes  the  so-called  voluntary  muscles,  or  those 
which  are  under  the  command  of  the  vifill.  The  latter  forms 
the  involuntary  muscles,  which  are  beyond  the  command  of  the 
will.  The  heart's  tissue  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  exception  to 
this  rule ;  inasmuch  as  the  M.  T.  of  this  organ  is  of  striped 
nature,  while  its  action  is  involuntary.  A  muscle  consists  of 
a  mass  of  M.  T.  usually  attached  at  either  extremity  to  adjacent 
parts  by  tendons.  The  simplest  idea  of  muscular  action  is  to 
regard  a  muscle  as  stretched  between  two  points,  and  as 
capable  of  approximating  these  points  in  virtue  of  the  property 
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known  as  contractility.  It  is  this  property  which  constitutes 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  M.  T,  The  point  from  which  a 
muscle  springs,  and  which  constitutes  its  fixed  point  is  named 
the  origin.  The  moving  point,  or  that  which  is  approximated  to 
the  fixed  point  in  the  act  of  contraction,  is  termed 
the  insertion;  the  fleshy  part,  the  belly.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  of  M.  shows  that  it  can  be  split 
up  into  bundles  of  fibres,  the  bundles  being  named 
fasciculi.  Each  fasciculus  is  defined  by  a  covering 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  sarcolemma,  which  also  serves 
to  enclose  the  smaller  bundles  of  which  the  fasci- 
culus is  composed.  These  smaller  bundles  of  fibres 
may  again  be  divided  until  the  most  elementary 
parts  of  the  M.  T. ,  the  primitive  fasciculi,  are  found. 
This  variety  of  structure  is  more  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  involuntary 
muscles  are  composed  of  long  '  fibre  cells '  (e\  flat 
and  spindle-shaped.  These  cells  attain  a  length 
varying  from  the  -s^uth  to  the  ^^sth  of  an  inch,  and 
a  breadth  varying  from  the  -rsWh  to  the  yjVffth 
of  an  inch.  Within  each  cell  a  long  nucleus  may 
be  seen,  while  along  the  edge  of  the  cell  dark  lines 
or  points  may  also  be  noticed.  The  fibre  cells 
unite  to  form  the  fibres  of  involuntary  muscles. 
This  latter  variety  of  M.  T.  is  found  in  the  diges- 
tive system,  forming  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  which  serves  to  propel  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  tract.  In  the  trachea  or 
bronchi  the  M.  T.  is  of  the  involuntary  or  unstriped 
variety  ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  ureters  and  urinary 
bladder,  in  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  and  in  the 
skin.  It  is  the  contraction  of  the  M.  T.  of  the 
skin  that  causes  the  prominent  appearance  of  the 
skin-papillce — an  appearance  well  seen  on  exposure 
to  cold.  Involuntary  muscles  are  .sometimes  also 
said  to  be  made  up  of  organic  fibres,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  associated  with  those  functions  named 
organic  functions — such  as  digestion,  respiration,  &c., 
which  are  common  to  both  animals  and  plants  as  C 
organisms. 

The  fibres  of  voluntary  or  striped  M.  T.  when  microsco- 
pically examined,  are  seen  to  attain  a  diameter  of  about  ^rTsth 
of  an  inch,  their  greatest  length  being  about  14  inches. 
Each  fibre  is  enclosed  within  a  delicate  tubular  sheath  already 
noticed,  called  the  sarcolemma.  When  the  M.  T.  itself  is  torn 
across,  this  sheath  may  be  seen  to  unite  the  torn  ends  in 
the  form  of  a  delicate  membrane.  The  fibres  of  voluntary 
muscles  are  cylindrical  and  somewhat  prismatic  in  form ;  the 
number  of  faces  or  sides  in  a  fibre  depending  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  compressed  and  surrounded  by  its  neigh- 
bour-fibres. Each  fibre  derives  its  most  prominent  character 
and  its  name  from  the  fact  that  fine  lines  ox  stria  {a)  may  be  seen 
to  mark  it  in  a  cross  or  transverse  fashion.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  name  striped  muscles.  The  ultimate  fibrils  {c)  of  the  striped 
muscle  are  believed  to  be  composed  of  discs  or  portions  of  a  thick 
or  firm  substance  alternating  with  discs  of  different  density. 
Viewed  by  transmitted  light  under  the  microscope,  the  thick  por- 
tions of  the  fibril  (or  sarcous  elements  as  they  are  named)  appear 
as  the  dark  stripes,  separated  by  the  intervening  lighter  elements. 


This  composition  of  a  striped  muscular  fibre  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  fibre  may  be  split  transversely  {d) 
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into  plates  or  discs  of  sarcous  kind,  united  by  the  more  pellucid 
and  thinner  material.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  we 
have  already  seen,  are  involuntary,  but  of  striped  structure.  The 
heart-fibres  differ,  however,  from  the  fibres  of  other  striped 
muscles  in  that  they  are  of  finer  structure  :  the  stripes  are  more 
delicately  marked,  the  sarcolemma  is  wanting,  and  the  fibres 
branch  and  unite  with  each  other.  Muscles  are  well  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  The  minute  capillaries  form  a  network  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  sarcolemma.  The  nerves  of  muscles  are 
also  numerous. 

M.  T.,  it  has  been  said,  shortens  itself  through  the  possession 
of  contractility.  This  property  is  excited  in  various  ways, 
but  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  In  ordi- 
nary muscular  action,  the  nerve-force,  transmitted  to  the  muscles 
through  the  nerves,  supplies  the  stimulus  under  which  contrac- 
tility is  excited.  But  chemical  substances  applied  to  M.  T.  will 
cause  contraction,  and  stimuli  of  a  purely  mechanical  kind — as 
when  the  muscle  is  directly  pinched  or  irritated — will  produce  the 
same  effect.  It  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved  that  the  contrac- 
tility of  M.  T.  is  really  a  property  of,  and  is  inherent  in  muscles. 
This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  fact  that  a  muscle  will  contract 
after  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  it,  but  also  from  the  con- 
sideration that  contractility  is  exhibited  by  muscular  fibres  in 
which  no  nerves  are  to  be  found.  The  contractility  lessens  or 
disappears  when  the  blood-supply  of  the  muscle  is  diminished  or 
impaired — a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  muscular  power 
after  the  main  artery  in  a  limb  has  been  tied.  Muscles  possess 
common  sensibility  to  pain,  heat,  &c.,  although  not  to  a  very  great 
degree.  When  a  muscle  contracts.  Bowman  believes  that  the 
constituent  parts  of  its  fibrils  are  pressed  close  together,  and  that 
the  fibres  become  shorter,  thicker,  and  flatter,  but  without 
changing  their  axis  or  direction.  The  shortening  of  the  fibre  is 
in  fact  compensated  for  by  its  increased  thickness.  As  a  result 
of  muscular  contraction,  heat\%  developed.  Increase  of  tempera- 
ture can  be  demonstrated  to  occur  during  the  action  of  a  muscle, 
while  sound  is  also  evolved.  Contraction  of  M.  does  not  follow 
after  stimulation  at  an  equal  rate  in  all  muscles.  The  striped 
muscles  respond  to  stimulation  more  quickly  than  the  unstriped  ; 
and  of  the  latter  the  M.  T.  of  the  ureters  and  gall-bladder 
appears  to  be  the  least  sensitive  to  stimuli.  After  death,  the 
contractility  of  M.  disappears  first  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart ;  then  in  the  digestive  canal ;  next  in  the  right  ventricle, 
iris,  and  urinary  bladder ;  then  in  the  trunk  and  upper  and 
lower  extremities  ;  and  last  of  all  in  the  right  and  left  auricles  of 
the  heart. 

The  condition  known  as  rigor  mortis,  or  post-mortem  rigidity, 
occurring  after  death,  and  known  popularly  as  the  '  death-stiffen- 
ing,' depends  upon  the  fact  that  after  they  have  lost  their  contrac- 
tility the  muscles  of  the  dead  body  pass  into  a  state  of  contraction, 
which  persists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  lower  jaw  are  the  first  to  become  rigid  after  death  ; 
then  follows  stiffening  of  the  upper  limbs,  the  lower  limbs  becom- 
ing rigid  last  of  all.  Rigidity  varies  in  the  period  of  its  appear- 
ance after  death.  The  occurrence  during  life  of  anything  which 
causes  muscular  exhaustion,  tends  to  ensure  the  speedy  appear- 
ance of  rigidity.  Bedridden  persons  soon  become  rigid  after 
death  from  this  cause  ;  and  the  reverse  obtains  in  cases  of  sudden 
death.  The  rigidity  endures  in  proportion  to  the  tardiness  of  its 
appearance. 

The  disposition  of  the  muscles  in  the  body  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  frame.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are 
arranged  in  groups  around  the  bones,  and  are  applied  to  the 
performance  of  definite  movements.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk 
serve  to  enclose  cavities,  or  to  form  the  walls  of  the  body  ;  while 
some  (e.g.,  the  Diaphragm)  perform  an  important  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  bodily  functions. 

In  the  movements  of  the  body,  the  action  of  all  three  kinds 
of  levers  are  well  illustrated.  The  lever  of  the  first  order,  in 
which  the  fulcrum  {F)  is  between  the  power  (P)  and  weight  ( W), 
is  illustrated  by  the  balancing  of  the  head  on  the  spine.  When 
the  head  is  drawn  backwards,  the  spine  =  F ;  the  muscles  of 
the  back  of  the  Titck  =  P;  and  the  face  and  front  part  of  the 
head  =  IV.  In  the  second  variety  of  lever,  the  W  is  situated 
between  the  F  and  F.  When  the  heel  is  raised,  the  toes  being 
firmly  placed  on  the  ground,  the  W  is  represented  by  the  weight 
of  the  body  transmitted  through  the  leg ;  the  F  resides  in  the 
muscles  of  the  heel,  and  the  F  is  represented  by  the  toes.  The 
third  kind  of  lever  has  the  /"between  the  /'and  JV.    When  the 


fore-arm  rests  on  a  table,  and  a  weight  in  the  hand  is  approxi- 
mated to  the  shoulder,  this  action  is  illustrated.  The  F  is  the 
fixed  elbow;  the  is  the  hand  and  its  contained  object;  and 
the  P  is  applied  in  the  fore-arm,  at  the  insertion  of  the  biceps 
muscle. 


Diseases  of  the  Muscles. — Muscles  are  liable  to  rupture  from 
injury,  from  over-exertion,  and  from  spasms,  the  usual  seat  of 
rupture  being  at  the  junction  of  the  muscle  and  tendon,  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  muscular  belly.  A  rupture,  if  recent,  is  indicated 
by  the  hollow  which  replaces  the  natural  outline  of  the  muscle. 
Inflammation  of  muscles  occurs  usually  in  the  course  of  rheuma- 
tism or  syphilis.  The  gummatous  tumours  of  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  stages  of  constitutional  syphilis  appear  in  large  muscular 
masses,  forming  round,  hard,  movable  tumours,  chiefly  seen  in 
the  gastrocnemius  or  the  scapular  muscles.  They  show  very 
little  tendency  to  suppurate.  Muscles  are  liable  to  granular 
degeneration,  causing  paralysis  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  they  are 
wasted  away,  sometimes  even  to  annihilation.  The  degree  of 
change  into  fat  is  various — in  some  cases  no  fat  is  found ;  in 
others  it  is  abundant,  probably  as  an  after-degeneration.  Between 
the  striae  there  may  be  grey  molecules,  or  the  strise  may  be  re- 
placed by  long  cylinders.  The  muscles  are  frequently  the  seat  of 
parasites,  such  as  the  Trichina  (q.  v.),  &c. 

Mu'ses,  The,  were  in  the  earliest  times  the  inspiring  god- 
desses of  song,  and  were  commonly  held  to  be  the  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  born  in  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. They  were  originally  three  in  number,  and.  Hesiod  is  the 
first  to  state  the  names  of  the  nine  who  became  established 
throughout  Greece — viz.,  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene, 
Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Urania,  and  Calliope.  In  later 
times  the  M.  were  regarded  as  divinities,  exercising  a  special 
patronage  over  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  and  over  the  sciences 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  invocations  addressed  to  them  in  this 
connection  gradually  became  among  classical  writers  as  formal 
as  they  are  in  modern  times.  The  worship  of  the  M.  was  intro- 
duced from  Thrace  and  Pieria  into  Boeotia,  when  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  sacred  fountains  Aganippe 
And  Hippocrene,  from  whence  it  spread  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  Greece.  The  sacrifices  made  to  them  consisted  of 
libations  of  water  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The  poets  apply  to 
them  various  surnames,  as  Pierides,  Aonides,  Aonice  puellce, 
derived  from  the  localities  held  sacred  to  them,  or  in  which  their 
worship  prevailed. 

DIuse'um  primarily  indicated  a  building  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  Muses ;  but  in  modern  times  the  term  means  a 
public  institution  containing  collections  of  objects  illustrating  the 
various  branches  of  science,  especially  natural  history  and  ethno- 
logy, arts,  manufactures,  and  industry.  In  Continental  cities  a 
M.  also  includes  galleries  of  art,  many  of  the  most  important 
Continental  museums  being  devoted  entirely  to  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art.  Museums  may  be  classified  into  strictly  scientific 
collections,  which  are  used  only  for  purposes  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion or  of  research  ;  and  popular  collections,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  is  to  communicate  general  instruction  in  an  agreeable 
place  of  resort.  Some  museums  are  restricted  in  their  scope  to 
a  limited  range  of  objects — as,  for  example,  zoology,  botany,  or 
geology ;  others  are  universal  in  their  range,  and  embrace  all 
departments  of  science,  art,  and  literature.    In  Great  Britain 
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Agarictts  cavifcsti^is  (Common 
Mushroom). 


museums  of  considerable  importance  have  hitherto  been  ahnost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  metropolitan  towns,  but  now  the  value 
of  such  institutions  is  being  recognised  in  all  great  centres  of 
population,  and  the  want  is  being  rapidly  Supplied.  Our  great- 
est national  institution  of  this  kind  is  fully  described  under  the 
head  British  M.  The  South  Kensington  M.  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  devoted  principally  to  the  illustration  of 
art  as  applied  to  manufactures,  has  attained  great  success  as  a 
popular  institution,  and  it  has  had  a  most  marked  influence  on 
the  taste  of  the  public  and  the  artistic  skill  of  our  artizans. 

Mush.'room,  or  Agaric,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  ttie  genera  of  Fungi,  is  known  botanically  as  Agariais. 

Frequently,  however,  the 
name  is  limited  to  the  one 
or  few  species  popularly  re- 
cognised as  edible  (all  others 
being  ignorantly  called 
'  Toadstools '),  while  for- 
merly among  herbalists  the 
name  A.  embraced  numerous 
species  in  addition  to  those 
now  included  in  the  genus 
above  mentioned.  Agaricus 
stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Hymenomycetes,  the  highest 
of  the  six  great  divisions  of 
Fungi,  containing  those  hav- 
ing naked  spores  borne  on  an 
exposed  fructifying  surface 
(hymeniniti).  The  common 
M.  will  serve  as  an  example. 
Upon  an  underground  mass 
of  living  matted  cells  (spa-wn 
or  mycelium),  under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture, 
the  young  M.  is  developed — at  first  enclosed  in  a  tough  mem- 
brane or  wrapper  {volva)  :  in  the  process  of  growth  the  volva 
is  ruptured,  a  stem  manifests  itself,  bearing  at  its  summit 
an  umbrella-like  cap  [pileus),  growing  perpendicularly  from 
which  in  a  radiating  manner  are  a  number  of  lamellae  or  plates 
(gills).  The  exposed  surface  of  the  gill  is  the  fruiting,  spore- 
bearing,  or  hymenial  surface,  certain  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is 
composed  {basidia)  bearing  the  clusters  of  the  four  spores  charac- 
teristic of  the  M.  tribe.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  early 
stage  of  growth  the  pileus  is  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  membrane 
{veil),  which  on  rupturing  leaves  a  portion  as  a  ring  round 
the  stem  {an'milus).  The  mature  spores  readily  germinate, 
forming  a  mycelium,  which  in  its  turn  continues  reproduction. 
From  the  colour  of  the  spores — white,  brown,  pink,  purple, 
and  black — five  natural  divisions  for  classification  have  been 
established,  the  total  species  numbering  upwards  of  looo,  of 
which  over  450  are  British.  Among  those  of  most  interest  or 
use,^  the  following  may  be  enumerated.  Fly  M.  {A.  vmscarius), 
viscid,  with  a  warted  orange  or  scarlet  pileus,  and  having  a  yel- 
lowish flesh,  found  in  woods  in  autumn.  It  is  highly  narcotic, 
producing  intoxication,  delirium,  and  death.  Parasol  M.  {A. 
procerus),  pileus  3-7  in.  broad  ;  cuticle  velvety,  red  brown;  gills 
very  remote  ;  common  in  pastures  ;  esculent,  with  a  pleasant 
taste  and  smell.  Horse  M.  {A.  ajuensis),  pileus  4-18  in.  broad ; 
white,  very  thick,  firm,  and  tough  ;  distinguished  from  the  next 
by  the  almost  white  gills  (when  young),  and  the  yellow  stains  of 
the  flesh  when  bruised  ;  found  in  meadows,  often  forming  large 
rings  ;  doubtfully  esculent,  but  good  for  ketchup.  Common 
M.  {A.  campcstris),  with  its  several  varieties,  the  favourite  British 
esculent,  but  said  to  acquire  deleterious  properties  in  Italy  ;  the 
gills  are  at  first  of  a  beautiful  pink,  becoming  dark  with  age  ; 
found  in  pastures,  &c.,  and  common  in  cultivation.  In  other 
genera  of  the  order  Agariciniva.z.yhe  mentioned  as  edible  species 
the  Fairy-ring  Champignon  or  Scotch  Bonnets  {Alarasinitis 
oreades),  common  in  exposed  pastures,  and  the  Chantarelle 
(Caniharelliis  cibarius),  common  in  woods  ;  of  an  egg-yellow 
colour,  with  a  smell  like  an  apricot.  A  European  species  {A. 
EcBsarius)  occurring  in  the  middle  and  S.  of  Europe,  in  spruce 
forests,  has  long  been  famed  on  the  Continent  as  a  highly  deli- 
cious M.  As  to  distinguishing  poisonous  fungi  from  the  edible 
or  harmless  species,  no  precise  characters  can  be  given,  but  as  a 
general  rule  those  that  have  a  disagreeable  smell  should  be  re- 
jected ;  also  those  of  a  lurid  colour,  and  those  that  when  tasted 
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leave  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth.  In  case  of  accident  a 
strong  mustard  emetic  should  be  administered,  and  medical 
advice  obtained.  In  cultivating  M.  a  good  bed  of  half-dried 
droppings  of  highly-fed  horses  to  form  the  bed,  good  spawn, 
and  a  gentle,  moist  atmosphere  are  the  principal  things  required. 

Mu'sic,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  arts,  is  produced  by 
a  skilful  combination  of  agreeable  sounds.  As  some  people  are 
colour  blind,  others  are  so  constituted  that  music  affords  them  no 
pleasure.  But  it  has  a  potent  influence  over  the  great  majority 
of  mankind ;  and  the  higher  the  state  of  civilisation  that  influence 
becomes  purer  and  more  refined.  M.  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  gifts.  Even  by  itself  it  exerts  a  wonder- 
ful influence  upon  the  emotional  part  of  our  being,  inspiring 
kindred  feelings  within  us  according  as  its  character  is  sublime, 
mirthful,  passionate,  or  plaintive  ;  wedded  to  poetry  it  appeals 
with  double  force  to  the  intellect  and  heart.  The  troubadour  has 
pressed  it  into  the  service  of  love,  the  warrior  has  sounded  on  it 
the  note  to  battle,  the  priest  has  made  it  the  medium  of  his 
praises  to  the  Most  High.  The  ecstasy  of  joy  unconsciously 
breaks  forth  into  singing,  as  the  Israelites  sang  on  their  deliver- 
ance from  Pharaoh  ;  sadness  is  soothed  by  sympathetic  melody, 
even  as  the  sweet  harp  of  David  drove  the  evil  spirit  out  of 
Saul.  The  character  of  peoples  can  often  be  traced  in  their 
national  music.  Racy  of  the  soil  are  the  deep  sentiment  of 
German  Volkslieder,  the  ornate  beauty  of  Italian  arias,  the  light- 
hearted  gaiety  of  French  chansons,  the  homely  ballads  of  Eng- 
land, the  patriotic  songs  of  Scotland,  and  the  changeful — now 
gloomy,  now  sprightly — melodies  of  Ireland.  And  each  great 
composer  has  his  own  secret  and  his  own  charm.  The  enthral- 
ling splendour  of  Mozart  carries  us  into  the  furthest  regions  of 
phantasy  and  fairyland,  while  the  gate  of  Heaven  itself  seems  to 
open  in  the  mighty  magnificence  of  Beethoven  and  the  majestic 
strains  of  Bach  and  Handel. 

Theoretical  music  deals  with  the  nature  of  sounds,  their  ratio, 
and  relations,  and  with  the  science  of  acoustics.  Practical 
music  embraces  the  art  of  composition,  and  its  performance, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  In  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  touch  on  a  few  of  the  leading  points  in  each 
of  these  departments.  Additional  information  may  be  gleaned 
under  various  headings  in  the  work,  but  we  must  refer  those 
who  desire  anything  like  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this 
vast  subject  to  the  list  of  authorities  appended  to  this  article. 

Sounds  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  air,  and  when  these 
are  regular  and  rapid  they  become  musical.  The  pitch  of  a 
sound  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  vibrations  ;  the  swifter  the 
vibrations,  the  higher  the  pitch.  Thus  the  deepest  really  music.1l 
sound  gives  about  40  vibrations  in  the  second,  the  highest  about 
5000  in  the  same  time  (D  of  the  piccolo  flute,  4752  vibrations). 
Within  these  limits  rather  less  than  seven  octaves  are  comprised, 
which  may  be  considered  the  extent  of  sound  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  art.  An  octave  represents  the  space  between 
any  given  note,  and  the  note  which  produces  in  the  same  time 
exactly  twice  its  number  of  vibrations.  Thus  the  note  called 
middle  C  in  the  pianoforte  (although  in  France  it  has  522  and  in 
England  and  Germany  528  vibrations)  is  usually  assumed  to  give 
512  vibrations  in  the  second.  The  C  an  octave  higher  will  con- 
sequently give  1024  vibrations,  and  if  the  notes  be  stnick  to- 
gether the  sounds  will  be  in  unison,  the  interval  between  them 
including  all  the  notes  in  the  musical  system.  According  to  the 
diatonic  scale  in  use  in  music  there  are  seven  distinct  steps  of 
pitch  in  the  octave,  all  of  which  bear  distinct  ratios  to  the  key  or 
primary  note  as  follows  : — 

Name  of  note  in  key     J  C       D       E  F 
of  C  major,  (Do     Re     Mi  Fa 

Ratio  to  key-note,    I      •    f   •  4    ■  $ 
These  notes  form  a  '  gamut,'  and  a  higher  or  lower  gamut  is  pro- 
duced by  simply  doubling  or  halving  the  number  of  vibrations. 

The  simpler  the  ratio,  the  greater  the  harmony  ;  the  more 
complex  the  ratio,  the  greater  the  discord.  When  musical 
sounds  are  produced  by  stretched  strings  of  equal  weight  and 
tension,  a  string  half  the  length  of  another  will  give  twice  the 
number  of  vibrations,  and  thus  sound  an  octave  higher.  And 
the  ratios  given  above  will  apply  reciprocally  to  the  length  of 
strini^s  producing  the  respective  notes. 

Musical  compositions  are  expressed  by  notes  on  five  hori- 
zontal lines  called  a  staff,  which  notes  take  their  names  according 
to  the  key  or  'clef  used.    In  pianoforte  M.  there  are  two 
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clefs,  the  treble  or  G  clef  and 
•"K  musical 


G  Clef. 


F  Clef. 


the  bass  or  F  clef, 
scores,  princi- 
pally  Italian,  another 
clef,  that  of  C,  is  used 
for  tenor  and  alto  parts.  Tenor  clef.  Alto  clef. 


In  some 

-ft 


Higher  or  lower  notes  necessary  in  a  piece  of  music  are  placed 
on  what  are  called  ledger  lines,  being  supplementary  lines 
placed  where  required  above  or  below  'the  staff.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  musical  scale  for  all  ordinary  ranges  of  the  human 
voice  : — 

EFGA    BODE"'"  - 


F    G   A    B    C  D  E 


EFGABCDEFGABC 

the  most  usual  range  of  voice  being  from  lower  G  to  upper  F,  as 
marked  thus  \  A  sharp  placed  before  a  note  raises  it  a 
semitone,  a  flat  lowers  it  to  the  same  extent.  The  alteration 
is  increased  to  two  semitones  by  the  prefix  of  a  double  sharp 
or  double  flat  A  sharp  or  flat  placed  at  the  beginning 

of  a  staff  affects  every  note  in  the  line.  A  natural  restores  a 
note  which  has  been  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered  by  a  flat  to  its 
normal  state.  The  notes  C  D  E,  &c.,  on  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  are  given  by  the  white  keys,  while  the  sharps  and  flats  are 
supplied  by  the  black  keys.  In  the  key  of  C  Major,  that  is  the 
scale  with  C  for  its  initial  note,  no  black  keys  are  necessary.  All 
the  other  major  gamuts  are  modelled  on  the  primitive  gamut  of 
C,  and  are  formed  by  the  natural  notes  modified  by  the  insertion 
of  sharps  or  flats  when  necessary  to  produce  the  major  musical 
progression.  In  the  key  of  G,  for  example,  one  note  (F)  requires 
to  be  sharpened ;  in  the  key  of  F  one  note  (B)  is  flattened. 
Beneath  are  the  signatures  of  the  different  major  keys  : — 


In  a  diatonic  scale,  the  \arious  notes  proceed  from  the  key-note 
to  its  octave  by  five  tones  and  two  semitones.  A  tone  signifies 
the  distance  between  two  sounds  which  have  only  one  sound 
between  them  ;  a  semitone  is  the  smallest  interval  recognised  in 
music.  In  the  following  major  scale  the  semitones  are  indicated 
by  slurs  : — 


(i)     (2)     (3)    (4)     (5)    '(6)    (7)  (8) 

Numbering  these  notes,  they  take  the  following  names  : — (l) 
tonic,  (2)  supertonic,  (3)  mediant,  (4)  subdominant,  (5)  domi- 
nant, (6)  submediant,  (7)  subtonic  or  leading  note,  (8)  final 
note.  The  tonic,  the  subdominant,  and  the  dominant  are  the 
emphatic  or  governing  notes  of  the  scale.  The  first  four  and 
last  four  notes  of  the  scale  form  two  '  tetrachords,'  each  con- 
sisting of  two  tones  and  one  semitone.  Another  series  of  diatonic 
scales  are  the  minor  mode,  which  differ  from  the  major  mode  by 
the  introduction  of  a  minor  instead  of  a  major  third.  In  the 
ascending  scale  the  7th  requires  to  be  sharpened,  and  the  6th  is 
usually  sharpened  also,  to  avoid  harshness.  This  is  not  done  in 
the  descending  scale. 

Scale  of  C  Minor. 

Ascending  Scale.  Descending  Scale, 

u    li^  -G-  ^ 


Major  and  minor  scales  which  have  the  same  signatures  are  called 
relative.    The  following  is  a  list  thereof : — 

Major  Scale  (in)  C  G  D  A    E    B    F}  ct  F  G^  dS 


relative  to 
Minor  Scale  (i 


in)  1 


III 

E  B  F|   C}   G}  D}  AJ  D 


C  F 


I 

Bfe 


Chromatic  scales  include  thirteen  notes  in  the  octave,  embellish- 
ing the  diatonic  scale  by  its  semitones,  and  usually  ascending  by 
sharps  and  descending  by  flats.  The  enharmonic  scale  unites 
the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  the  chromatic,  and  includes 
every  note  to  be  found  in  the  octave.  An  interval  is  the  distance 
from  any  one  note  to  another.  The  following  are  the  various 
intervals  in  the  octave  : — 


Name 
OF  Interval. 

Minor  Second  . 

Major  Second  . 

Minor  Third  . 

Major  Third  . 

Augmented  Fourth 

Perfect  Fourth 

Imperfect  Fifth 

Perfect  Fifth  . 

Minor  Sixth  . 

Major  Sixth 

Minor  Seventh 

Major  Seventh 

Octave 


Number 
OF  Semitones. 

.  One 

.  Two 

.  Three 

.  Four  , 

.  Six  . 

.  Five 

.  Six  ,  . 

.  Seven 

.  Eight 

.  Nine 

.  Ten 

.  Eleven 

Twelve  . 


Distance. 

.  C  to  Dfe 

.  C  to  D 

.  C  to 

.  C  to  E 

.  Cto  F 

.  C  to  F} 

.  C  to  G5 

.  CtoG 

.  C  to  A2 

.  Cto  A 

.  C  to  Bb 

.  C  to  B 

.  C  to  C 


A  diatonic  interval  may  be  augmented  by  diminishing  or  aug- 
menting either  of  the  notes  by  one  semitone.  It  is  then  called 
a  chromatic  interval. 

Harmony  is  a  combination  of  simultaneous  sounds,  each  com- 
bination being  called  a  chord.  A  note  struck  together  with  its 
3d  and  5th  constitute  a  triad  or  common  chord: — 

It  may  be  inverted  by  transferring  the  root- 
notes  an  octave  higher,  thus  : — 


The  addition  of  a 
7th  to  the  triad  gives 
a  chord  of  the  7th, 
of  a  9th  a  chord  of 
the  9th,  &c.,  &c. 


ist  inversion  or 
chord  of  the 
6th. 


2d  inversion 
or  chord  of 
the  6-4. 

The  triad  is  a  consonant  chord  containing  per- 
fect concord,  the  others  are  all  dissonant  containing  discords.  The 
chord  of  the  dominant  7th  consists  of  a  major  triad  and  minor  7th : 

n  L  The  chord  of  the  dominant  9-7  consists  of  the 

^■"^  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  with  its  9th  added. 

These  chords  are  all  suliject  to  inversion,  and 
also  to  chromatic  alteration.  Upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  harmony  the  merits  and  beauty  of  a  composi- 
tion greatly  rest.  Melody  depends  solely  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, harmony  on  the  imagination  combined  with  experience 
and  judgment.  The  closing  chords  in  a  piece  of  music  are 
called  a  cadence.  When  the  notes  in  a  chord  rise  or  fall  together 
we  speak  of  them  as  proceeding  in  direct 
motion,  when  one  rises  and  the  otber 
falls  or  vice  versa  we  ^ 
call  it  contrary  mo- 
tion.   When  a  piece 


-I-- 


I 


of  music  changes  from  one  key  to  another, 
the  alteration  is  described  as  modulation 
Musical  Notation. — The  foUowin^ 
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are  the  forms  of  notes  in 
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use,  each  in  succession  being  half  the  length  in  duration  of  the 
one  preceding  : — 

l'       J  >       ^         S  I 

I        I         ^      V       V  V. 


Breve.  Semibreve.  Minim.  Crotchet.   Quaver.  Semi-  Demisemi-  Semi- 
quaver,  quaver,  demisemi- 
quaver. 

A  number  of  hooked  notes  are  grouped  together  thus  : — 


Quavers.      Semiquavers.  Demisemiquavers. 
A  dot  after  a  note    |  lengthens  it  by  one-half,  a  double  dot  J^^ 
by    three-fourths.  •  "When  silence  takes  place  in  a  musi-  •  *  * 
cal  composition  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  it  is  indicated  by  a 
rest : — 


Breve  Rest.     Semibreve  Rest.     Minim  Rest     Crotchet  Rest. 


Quaver  Rest.    Semiquaver  Rest.    Demisemiquaver  Rest.  Semidemisemi- 

quaver  Rest. 

A  great  number  of  signs  are  also  used  in  M.    The  pause 
placed  over  a  note  or  rest  signifies  that  it  is  to  be  prolonged  ; 

implies  repetition ;  a  short  note  placed  before  an  ordinary 
note  _J.g!_  (called  an  appoggiatura)  is  meant  to  be  ac- 

cented, and  deprives  the  second  note  of  one-half  or  a  lesser  pro- 
portion of  its  value.  The  slur  |  |  signifies  that  the  notes  so 
marked  are  to  run  smoothly  d  d  into  one  another,  A 
dash  I  or  point  •  placed  over  '  a  note  directs  it  to  be  played 
'staccato,'  sharply  and  distinctly.  /  (forti,  loudly),  mf  (mezzo- 
forte,  rather  loudly),  p  (piano,  softly),  (fortissimo)  and 
(pianissimo)  are  directions  that  contain  [their  own  interpreta- 
tion. -«c  crescendo  and  >  diminuendo  denote  a  gradual  increase 
or  diminution  of  volume  of  sound.  Musical  terms  are  invariably 
taken  from  the  Italian  language,  and  are  very  numerous.  Most 
works  of  music  contain  glossaries  of  these.  Largo,  Adagio, 
Andante,  Moderato,  Allegro,  Vivace,  and  Presto  are  among  the 
more  common  directions  as  to  time,  and  express  various  degrees 
of  rapidity  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  written. 

Rhythm  is  to  M.  what  prosody  is  to  poetry.  It  divides  a 
composition  into  bars,  phrases  and  sections.    Bars  each  contain 

  a  certain  and  equal  number  of  beats. 

At  the  end  of  a  strain  a  double  bar  is 
placed.  A  composition  is  said  to  be 
written  in  common  time  when  two  or 
four  beats  are  in  a  bar,  and  in  triple  or 
ternary  time  when  three  beats  are  in  a  bar.  In  common  time 
the  first  note  and  the  first  note  in  the  second  half  of  the  bar  are 
accented,  in  triple  time  the  first  note  alone.  When  beats  are  of 
the  value  of  dotted  notes,  the  time  is  called  compound  common 
or  compound  triple  time,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  time  is  indi- 
cated at  the  commencement  of  a  composition  by  a  signature. 


Single  bar.    Double  bar. 


for  common  time 
crochet  beats  ; 


-     for  common  time 
minim  beats. 


for  2  crotchets  in  the  bar,  ^  for  4  crot- 
\  expressed  thus  :  chets,  \  for  3  minims,  \  for  3  crochets, 

f  for  3  quavers,  and  so  on,  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fraction  always  expressing  the  division  of  the 
semibreve,  and  the  numerator  the  number  of  these  in  the  bar. 

Composition. — The  key  to  musical  composition  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  or  polyphony,  which 
is  the  art  of  part-writing,  or  of  adding  supplementary  parts  either 
above  or  below  a  musical  phrase.  Each  added  part  must  form 
a  melody  in  itself,  yet  the  combination  must  be  so  arranged  as 
to  secure  perfect  harmony.  In  a  canon  the  melody  repeats  itself 
in  the  different  parts,  one  portion  thus  forming  an  accompani- 
ment to  another.  In  a  fugue  the  parts  somewhat  similarly 
follow  in  imitation.  Though  a  freer  and  more  imaginative 
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style  (homophony)  is  substituted  in  modem  M.  for  the  stiff 
and  quasi-pedantic  teaching  of  earlier  days,  counterpoint  is  still 
a  branch  of  the  art  which  demands  the  attention  of  every  com- 
poser. The  earlier  masters  were  such  proficients  in  it  that  com- 
positions containing  twelve  and  more  individual  parts  were 
common.  A  manuscript  is  said  to  be  in  existence  vrith  ninety-six 
parts.  The  writing  of  parts  for  different  instruments  is  called 
'  scoring.'  A  thorough  composer  is  able  to  write  a  score  with- 
out hearing  it,  and  often  to  judge  its  eflfect  as  correctly  in  his 
study  as  in  the  concert-room. 

Musical  compositions  are  of  many  kinds.  To  purely  vocal  M., 
arias,  part-songs,  glees,  madrigals,  and  cantatas  may  be  said  to 
belong,  though  most  of  these  have  instrumental  settings.  Sacred 
pieces,  such  as  masses,  requiems,  oratorios,  Te  Deums,  and 
church  service  M.  are  also  chiefly  written  for  the  voice,  with 
organ  or  orchestral  accompaniments.  In  opera,  though  the 
singing  is  of  course  the  leading  attraction,  the  instrumentation  is 
of  great  importance,  and  entire  sections,  such  as  the  overture, 
the  entracte,  and  the  ballet,  are  composed  for  the  orchestra 
alone.  Sonatas,  concertos,  &c.,  are  among  non-vocal  composi- 
tions, and,  written  for  one  or  more  instruments  as  solos,  trios, 
quartettes,  &c.,  are  usually  termed  '  chamber  M.'  The  symphony, 
which  is  designed  for  a  full  orchestra,  is  the  same  in  form  as 
the  sonata,  elongated  and  elaborated,  and  consists  of  several 
(usually  four)  independent  movements.  A  scherzo  is  a  quick 
gay  movement.  A  rondo,  a  kind'of  piece  which  rambles  round 
again  to  the  phrase  with  which  it  opened,  is  a  very  important 
movement.  There  are  five  separate  rondo  forms,  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  German  edition  of  Dr. 
Marx's  Theory  of  M.  (vol.  iii.).  Marches  of  various  kinds,  and 
old-fashioned  dances  like  the  minuet  and  gavotte,  are  favourite 
interludes.  The  crowning  peroration  of  an  entire  work  is 
termed  the  '  Finale. '  The  character  of  many  minor  pieces, 
nocturnes,  serenades,  fantasias,  &c,  is  apparent  from  their 
titles. 

Musical  Instruments  may  be  classed  as  (i)  stringed  instru- 
ments, (2)  wind-instruments,  and  (3)  instruments  of  percussion, 
(i)  The  pianoforte,  which  has  superseded  the  clavichord,  harp- 
sichord, and  other  instruments  of  the  kind,  ought  strictly  to  be 
called  an  instrument  of  percussion,  as  the  notes  are  produced 
by  hammers  striking  strings.  Stringed  instruments  of  friction 
include  the  violin  (four  strings),  the  viola  (four  strings  tuned  one- 
fifth  below  the  violin),  the  violoncello  (four  strings),  the  double- 
bass  (three  strings,  the  sounds  of  which  are  an  octave  lower 
than  written).  In  France  and  Germany  the  four-stringed  double 
bass  is  much  used.  Double  bass  is  sometimes  tuned  in  fourths. 
On  all  these  instruments  the  strings  are  tuned  in  fifths,  the 
intermediate  notes  being  procured  by  stopping  the  strings 
with  the  finger,  thus  shortening  the  vibrating  portion.  Stringed 
instruments,  such  as  the  harp,  are  called  pectral,  from  being 
plucked  with  the  fingers.  The  natural  key  of  the  harp  is 
C[>,  and  with  the  aid  of  pedals  the  pitch  of  the  strings  can  be 
inflected  one  or  two  semitones.  (2)  The  organ  is  built  of  wooden 
or  metal  pipes  of  widely  difTerent  lengths,  the  air  being  supplied 
by  a  bellows,  and  having  various  sets  of  keys  for  the  hands 
called  manuals,  and  a  set  for  the  feet  called  pedals.  The  har- 
monium is  another  instrument  with  a  key-board  and  bellows. 
Various  kinds  of  flutes  are  used.  The  highest  (the  piccolo) 
plays  an  octave  higher  than  the  notes  written.  The  trumpet, 
cornet-a-piston,  oboe,  clarionet,  bassoon,  double-bassoon,  French 
horn,  trombone,  serpent,  and  ophicleide,  are  other  important 
wind  instruments.  Some  of  these  are  only  used  in  military 
bands.  (3)  Instruments  of  percussion  include  the  kettle-drum, 
side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  the  triangle,  &c.  The  usual  pro- 
portion of  instruments  in  an  orchestra  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  analysis  of  the  orchestra  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  in  1876.  Of  78  instruments,  there  were  13  first  violins, 
12  second  violins,  9  violas,  lo  violoncellos,  8  double  basses,  2 
flutes,  I  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarionets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  harps,  and  6  drums  and  minor  instru- 
ments. The  Handel  Festival  Orchestra,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
numbering  447  performers,  comprised  91  first  violins,  90  second 
violins,  66  violas,  61  violoncellos,  59  double  basses,  7  flutes,  6 
piccolos,  7  oboes,  8  clarionets,  8  bassoons,  2  double-bassoons, 
6  trumpets,  5  comets,  12  horns,  9  trombones,  2  ophicleides,  3 
double  drums,  I  bass  drum,  and  4  side  drums. 

Female  voices  are  divided  into  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
contralto ;  male  voices  into  tenor,  baritone,  and  bass.  The 
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character  of  a  voice  is  often  not  determined  by  range  of  notes, 
but  by  those  which  are  best  in  quality.  The  following  table 
shows  the  compass  and  relative  position  of  the  various  voices  : 

Female  Voices. 


Soprano.  ^  m 


_  .(S- 

GAB    C    DE  FGABCDEFGAB 

II  Mezzo-Soprano.  |  | 

Contralto.  | 

Male  Voices. 


Tenor. 


BE 


E  F  G 


ABCDEFGAB 


Baritone. 
Bass. 


C  D  E    F  G  A  B 


Ordinary  voices  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  two  octaves  in  range, 
but  some  very  extraordinary  singers  have  had  voices  ranging 
through  three  and  sometimes  even  three  and  a  half  octaves. 
The  highest  note  recorded  is  the  (C)  one  octave  above  the 
soprano  C  in  the  table,  which  on  the  authority  of  Mozart  was 
taken  by  Lucrezia  Ajugari.  On  the  other  hand,  some  very 
exceptional  bass  singers  have  sung  the  F  one  octave  lower  than 
the  lowest  in  the  table  for  male  voices. 

History. — M.  of  one  kind  or  another  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times.    In  Asiatic  countries  it  has  made  scarcely  any  progress 
for  centuries,  and  in  its  present  condition  is  probably  akin  to  the 
art  as  known  to  the  ancients.    The  Hindus  at  an  early  date 
developed  a  mathematical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  acoustics. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  certain  families  were  set  apart  as 
musicians,  and  the  Hebrews  probably  derived  the  art  from  this 
source.    We  know  that  the  singing  in  the  Temple  was  conducted 
by  alternate  choirs,  and  that  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments 
were  used  by  the  Jews.    M.  entered  heartily  into  their  religious 
and  national  life.    There  has  been  much  contention  as  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the  art.    In  the  Greek  drama 
the  speeches  were  made  in  recitative,  and  the  performers  wore 
metallic  masks  to  add  to  the  resonance  of  the  declamation.  The 
lyre,  flute,  trumpet,  and  pandean-pipes  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  instruments  of  accompaniment.    The  Romans  cultivated 
M.  but  languidly.    It  had  a  place  in  their  drama,  and  female 
players  performed  at  their  festivals.     The  early  hymns  of  the 
Christian  Church,  borrowed  from  Hebrew  and  Pagan  sources, 
form  the  basis  of  our  modern  M.     Pope  Gregory  gave  it  a 
vast  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  the  chants  which  bear  his 
name  and  the  formation  of  a  school  of  musicians.    In  the  9th 
c.  harmonies  were  introduced.    Meanwhile  national  melodies 
sprung  up,  and  the  era  of  minstrels  and  minnesingers  began.  The 
first  attempt  at  musical  notation  was  made  by  Guido,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Arezzo,  who  conceived  in  1022  the  idea  of  re- 
presenting notes  on  horizontal  lines.    The  science  and  the  study 
of  counterpoint  received  great  attention  in  Holland  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.    The  most  celebrated  of  the  Dutch  com- 
posers, Josquin  des  Pres,  exerted  an  influence  all  over  Europe, 
and  Palestrina  in  Italy,  following  in  his  footsteps,  made  enor- 
mous improvements  in  church  M.    Madrigals  in  the  1 6th  c. 
became  greatly  in  vogue  in  England,  which  could  boast  of 
such  composers  as  Tallis,  Morly,  and  Willbye.    Italian  opera 
seems  to  date  from  the  production  of  Peri's  Euridice  at  Flor- 
ence in   1600.    Among  the  composers  of  the  17th  c.  were 
Monteverde  in  Italy,  Cambert  in  France,  and  Purcell  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  1 8th  c.  M.  took  wondrous  flights.   In  this  century 
were  bom  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Gliick,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Marcello,    Scarlati,   Porpora,  Clementi,   Cimarosa,  Spontini, 
Cherubini,  Rossini,  and  a  host  of  illustrious  composers.    It  were 
vain  to  attempt  to  follow  the  giant  progress  of  the  art.  Church 
M.  was  perfected  by  Each,  the  oratorio  was  almost  created 
by  Handel,  opera  under  Mozart  and  GlUck  attained  its  highest 


development,  orchestral  M.  became  beautiful  under  Haydn, 
sublime  under  Beethoven.  Nor  have  the  musical  geniuses  of  our 
own  day  been  few.  The  19th  c.  can  Claim  Mendelssohn, 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Bellini,  Verdi,  Wallace,  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  Gounod  as  its 
sons.  Instrumental  performance  has  been  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  ever  by  great  virtuosos  like  Paganini,  Thalberg, 
Joachim,  and  Von  Bulow,  The  art  has  become  popular  as  it 
never  was  before,  and  inspires  a  hundred  students  for  one  dille- 
tante  a  century  back.  And  the  tide  of  progress  in  its  history 
has  not  yet  receded.  Brahms,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  Lizst,  Gade, 
RudorflF,  Berlioz,  Massenet,  Bizet,  and  the  great  Wagner  himself 
point  to, a  glorious  'M.  of  the  Future.' 

References. — Bumey's  General  History  of  M.  (4  vols.  Lond. 
1776) ;  Hawkin's  General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  M.  (5  vols.  Lond.  1776 ;  new  ed.  2  vols.  1853) ;  Hullah's 
History  of  Modern  M.  (1862)  ;  Fetis'  Histoire  Generate  de  la 
Mtisique  ;  Ouseley's  Treatise  on  Harmony  {Ov..  1868)  ;  Richter's 
Lehrbuch  der  Harmonie  (Leips.  6th  ed,  1866) ;  Weber's  Allge- 
meine  Mttsiklehre{Yiz.rmi.  1872)  ;  Chappell's  History  of  M.  (1874 
et  seq.)  ;  H.  C.  Banister's  M.  (Lond.  and  Cam.  Sth  ed.  1875)  ; 
Blaserna's  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relations  to  M.  (Lond.  1877) ; 
Bosanquet's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Musical  Intervals  and  Tem- 
perament (Lond.  1877) ;  and  Hullah's  M.  in  the  House  (Lond. 
1877).  A  list  of  over  500  works  on  M.  is  given  in  Dr.  F.  L. 
Ritter's  History  of  M.  (Lond.  1877). 

Mu'sical  Box,  a  case  fitted  with  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  playing  tunes.  Such  boxes  first  came  into  fashion  about  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  c,  when  it  was  common  to  attach  small 
ones  as  pendants  to  watch-chains.  The  mechanism  consists  of 
a  steel  board  with  tongues  of  different  sizes  called  a  comb,  a  cylinder 
fitted  with  small  steel  points,  and  a  fly  or  regulator.  The  notes 
are  produced  by  the  revolving  action  of  the  cylinder  on  the  comb ; 
the  shorter  the  tongues  the  quicker  being  the  vibrations,  and 
consequently  the  higher  the  pitch.  Some  boxes  play  as  many 
as  ICQ  tunes.  The  most  famous  manufactories  of  these  articles 
are  at  Geneva  and  St.  Croix,  Switzerland,  at  Prague,  and  at  St. 
Susanne,  France.  Musical  clocks  are  extensively  manufactured 
in  the  Black  Forest.  The  insertion  of  reeds,  pipes,  bells,  cas- 
tanets, &c.,  produce  different  kinds  of  boxes,  such  as  the  man- 
doline, organocleide,  &c. 

Musical  Glasses,  an  instrument  composed  of  glass  goblets 
filled  more  or  less  with  water,  to  be  struck  gently  and  rapidly 
with  the  end  of  a  damped  finger.  A  complete  scale  is  formed 
by  graduating  the  quantity  of  water,  the  less  the  quantity  the 
ower  being  the  pitch  of  the  sound  produced. 

Music  Halls,  cheap-priced  places  of  entertainment,  somewhat 
akin  to  the  French  Cafes  Chantants,  where  refreshments  are  sup- 
plied, and  comic  singing,  dancing,  and  acrobatic  exhibitions 
form  the  leading  attractions.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  M.  H. 
have  become  very  numerous  in  England,  every  town  containing 
one  or  more,  which  are  largely  resorted  to  chiefly  by  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  entertainments,  though  usually  harmless,  are 
with  few  exceptions  of  an  inferior  and  often  of  a  vulgar  type. 
Some  of  the  M.  H.  in  London,  the  '  Canterbury,'  for  instance 
(opened  1876),  are  enormous  and  splendid  buildings. 

Musk  Deer  (Moschus),  a  genus  of  deer  belonging  to  the 
family  Moschidce,  which  differ  from  the  true  Deer  (q.  v.)  or 
Cervidce,  in  having  largely-developed  upper  canine  teeth  in 
the  male  animals,  while  horns  are  absent  in  both  sexes. 
The  males  alone  secrete  'musk,'  which  is  contained  within  a 
glandular  bag  placed  in  the  abdomen.  The  scent  of  this 
perfume  is  exceedingly  powerful,  and  it  is  said  that  the  musk- 
bag  must  be  cut  off  at  once  from  the  animal  after  it  has  been 
killed,  otherwise  the  flesh  becomes  impregnated  and  tainted 
with  the  odour.  The  M.  moschatus  is  the  common  species  of 
M.  D.  It  occurs  in  N.  India,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  2  to 
2\  feet,  the  colour  being  a  light  brown.  Another  species  is  the 
pigmy  M.  D.,  or  Kanchil  of  Java  ( Tragtdiis  pygniaus),  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  black  stripe  running  across  the  chest, 
and  by  its  smaller  size.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  wary  and 
cunning,  and  counterfeits  death  to  escape  the  toils  of  the 
hunter.  In  the  M.  D.  the  blood-corpuscles  are  exceedingly 
minute,  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  mammal. 
When  extracted  from  the  musk-gland,  musk  is  in  the  form  of 
brownish  granules  or  pellets,  somewhat  greasy  to  the  touch. 
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About  190  grains  are  found  on  an  average  in  each  sac.  In 
commerce  two  forms  of  musk  are  distinguished — Tonquin  or 
Thibet  musk,  wortli  £i,  los.  per  oz.  in  the  grain,  and  the 
Siberian  or  Russian  variety,  worth  about  15s.  per  oz.  The 
former  is  thus  much  the  more  vahiable  of  the  two  kinds,  and  is 
imported  in  oblique  boxes  lined  with  lead;  the  musk  bags,  each 
separately  rolled  in  Chinese  paper  of  red  or  blue  colour,  being 
placed  in  these  boxes.  About  10,000  oz.  are  annually  imported 
into  Britain. 

Musk  Duck  (Cairina  moschatd),  a  species  of  Duck  (q.  v.) 
found  on  the  Central  American  coasts,  and  receiving  its  name 
from  its  musky  odour.  It  is  common  in  Guiana  in  winter,  is  of 
a  glossy  black  colour,  with  white  wing-coverts,  and  attains  a 
larger  size  than  the  common  duck.  The  hinder  toe  is  elevated, 
and  the  base  of  the  bill  has  a  tubercle,  while  the  head  in  the 
male  is  crested.  A  species  of  duck  also  named  the  M.  D. 
occurs  in  Australia,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Biziura. 

Mus'ket  (Ger.  mtiskete,  Fr.  mousqtcet,  from  Med.  Lat.  mus- 

chetta,  a  warlike  engine  for  throwing  bolts,  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  male  young  of  the  sparrow-hawk,  it  being  customary 
in  the  middle  ages  to  name  projectile  machines  after  different 
species  of  hawks),  a  firearm  introduced  early  in  the  l6th  c, 
and  carried  by  European  foot-soldiers  called  musketeers.  It 
was  distinguished  from  the  Arquebus  (q.  v.)  merely  by  its  larger 
calibre  and  by  its  great  weight,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  rest  or 
staff  with  a  forked  head.  Gustavus  Adolphus  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  M.  from  15  lbs.  to  10  lbs.,  and  thereby  dispensed  with 
the  support.  In  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  the  flint-lock  M.  (Fr. 
fusil)  became  the  approved  weapon  for  infantry.  This  firearm 
was  improved  by  the  invention  of  the  percussion  lock  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  eventually  was  superseded  by  the  Rifle 
(q.  v.).  Most  if  not  all  European  nations  have  schools  of 
musketry.  The  English  school  at  Hythe  is  superintended  by  a 
commandant  and  inspector-general  of  musketry  instruction,  with 
subordinate  instructors.  The  inspector-general  exercises  a  super- 
vision over  every  regiment  in  the  service. 

Musketoon',  a  disused  small  kind  of  musket  with  a  wide 
trumpet-shaped  mouth  like  the  blunderbuss,  called  in  France 
inousqiiet  tonnerre. 

ISlIusk  Ox  (Ovibos  moschatus),  a  genus  of  Bovida  or  oxen 
found  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
New  World,  and  distinguished  by  their  peculiarly-shaped  horns, 

which  are  about  2  feet 
long,  and  are  broad 
and  united  at  Jhe  base, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of 
bony  shield  on  the  fore- 
head. The  horns  curve 
downwards  and  then 
upwards  in  the  male;  in 
the  female  they  are  set 
widely  apart  on  the 
head,  and  simply  cur- 
ved. The  muzzle  is 
hairy,  and  the  woolly 
hair  is  extremely  long 
and  of  dark-brown  colour.  The  flesh  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  a  musky  odour.  The  M.  O.  is  active  in  habits,  and  lives 
in  precipitous  localities.  It  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to 
exhibit  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  sheep  and  the  ox, 
is  gi-egarious  in  habits,  and  feeds  on  mosses  and  lichens. 

Musk  Plant,  Musk  Root,  Musk  Tree,  Musk  "Wood, 

are  names  given  to  various  plants  from  their  musk-like  odour. 
For  the  first  see  Mimulus.  The  second  is  generally  termed 
sumbul  root,  and  though  long  known  to  trade  and  used  in  medi- 
cine for  nervous  diseases,  it  was  only  in  1869  that  M.  Kauffman 
discovered  it  to  be  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  collected 
by  him  in  Russian  Turkestan,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Euryangium  sumbul.  It  has  a  very  powerful  odour  of  musk, 
and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  The  third — an  old  greenhouse 
favourite  for  the  pleasant  smell  of  its  leaves — is  the  Aster  argo- 
phylla,  a  native  of  Tasmania.  The  fourth  is  a  Jamaica  tree 
(GuareaSzmrtzii)  of  about  20  feet  in  height  belonging  to  Meliacca:. 
All  parts,  especially  the  bark,  have  a  strong  smell  of  musk,  and 
probably  the  tree  is  possessed  of  medicinal  properties.  Other 


plants  might  be  brought  into  the  present  category,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Oriental  physicians  use  a  number  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances with  this  powerful  odour  in  their  various  compounds. 

Musk-Hat.  Under  this  name  several  very  different  quad- 
rupeds are  included,  (i)  The  Musqimsh  or  M.-R.  of  N.  America 
is  described  in  the  article  Musquash.  (2)  The  Daesman 
or  Desman  {Gakniys  Pyrenaicd)  belongs  to  the  Inscctivora 
(q.  v.),  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  M.-R.,  from  the 
musky  odour  it  exhales.  This  animal  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees. 
An  allied  species,  the  Russian  Diesman  [G.  moschatd),  is 
common  in  the  Volga  and  other  rivers  of  S.  Russia.  The 
Desmans  have  a  long  muzzle,  ending  in  a  slender  proboscis. 
Their  feet  are  webbed,  and  have  five  toes  each.  The  tail  is 
long,  and  sparsely  covered  with  hair.  There  are  no  canine 
teeth  ;  but  \.\vo  upper  and  four  lower  incisors,  the  molars  num- 
bering eight  above,  and  six  below.  These  animals  closely  re- 
semble the  water-shrews  in  appearance  and  habits.  The  Russian 
species  attains  a  length  of  17  inches,  and  is  brown  above  and 
white  below,  the  fur  being  highly  esteemed.  The  French  or 
Pyrenean  species  is  much  smaller,  its  tail  tapers,  and  its  colour 
is  reddish-brown  above  and  greyish-white  below.  The  musky 
odour  proceeds  from  certain  glands  placed  near  the  tail.  The 
animals  feed  on  the  crustaceous  worms,  &c.,  which  they  obtain  in 
rivers  and  lakes.  (3)  The  Indian  M.-R.  (Sorex  niurittus),  or 
'  Sondeli,'  is  a  true  shrew  {Insedivord).  It  exudes  an  odour 
from  musk-glands,  so  strong  that  it  is  even  said  to  be  capable 
of  impregnating  wine  through  the  cork  which  it  has  touched. 
It  is  of  a  reddish- chestnut  hue  above,  and  grey  on  the  under 
parts.  The  muzzle,  as  in  the  shrews,  is  pointed.  The  average 
size  is  that  of  a  large  rat. 

Muslin,  a  fine  cotton  fabric,  used  plain,  dyed,  or  printed,  for 
ladies'  dresses,  or  figured  or  embroidered  for  curtains  and  furni- 
ture coverings.  M.  derives  its  name  from  the  Asiatic  town, 
Mosul,  where  manufactories  of  cotton  stuffs  of  great  lightness 
and  beauty  formerly  existed.  Two  thousand  years  ago  Bengal 
was  celebrated  for  cotton  fabrics  of  exceeding  thinness,  and 
Dacca  in  that  province  still  excels  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
muslins.  England  sends  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world  muslins  of 
great  variety ;  and  in  France,  figured  and  embroidered  muslins 
are  a  speciality  of  Tarare  and  St.  Quenlin. 

Mus'quash  {Fiber  Zibethicus),  a  species  of  Rodentia  (q.  v,  ^, 
also  known  as  the  Ondatra  and  as  the  '  Musk  Rat.'  It  belongs 
to  the  Castorida  or  Beaver  family,  and  is  found  in  N.  America 
above  the  20th  degree  of  latitude.  It  attains  a  length  of  two 
feet  ;  its  colour  being  a  dark-brown  above,  and  ashen-grey 
below.  The  incisor  teeth  are  white  and  very  prominent.  The 
M.  inhabits  burrows  which  it  excavates  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
but  occasionally  builds  '  lodges '  or  habitations  like  the  beaver. 
It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  fur.  Its  food  consists  of 
crustaceans  and  molluscs,  but  the  M.  has  been  known  to  feed  on 
vegetable  matters  and  to  devastate  gardens.  The  hinder  feet 
are  webbed,  and  the  animal  swims  and  dives  with  great  facility. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  M.  exhales  a  musky  odour. 

Muss'el,  a  name  given  to  various  Lavtellibranchiate  (q.  v.) 
Molluscs,  belonging  to  different  families.  Thus  the  Freshwater 
Mussel  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  the  family  Unionida.  The  marine 
mussels  are  included  in  the  Mytilidc^,  in  which  the  shell  is 
equivalve,  and  the  hinge  toothless.  The  impression  of  the 
anterior  adductor  muscle  of  the  shell  is  small,  that  of  the  pos- 
terior adductor  large.  The  'foot'  of  the  mussel  secretes  a 
byssus  or  'beard,'  by  means  of  which  it  attaches  itself  to  fixed 
objects  ;  it  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  grooved.  The  halves  or 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  united  between  the  apertures  by 
means  of  which  water  is  inhaled  or  exhaled.  The  common  M. 
is  the  Mytihis  edulis,  abundant  on  the  British  coasts,  and  largely 
used  for  bait  by  fishermen.  It  occupies  the  crevices  of  rocks  and 
stones,  and  is  found  adhering  in  immense  numbers  to  wooden 
poles  immersed  in  the  sea.  Mussels  are  regidarly  'formed'  in 
France  like  oysters.  The  horse  M.  of  the  sea  belongs  to  the 
genus  Modiola,  and  is  larger  than  the  common  species  ;  while 
a  species  allied  to  the  latter  is  the  Magellanic  M.  {M.  MagcU 
laiiicus).  Mussels  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  among  the 
lower  classes.  They  may  be  safely  eaten  if  obtained  from  pure 
water,  and  from  coasts  on  which  no  sewage-contamination  is 
allowed  to  escape.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  serious  illness 
has  resulted  from  eating  mussels  taken  from  docks  and  harbours. 
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Probably  the  nature  of  the  food  on  whicli  such  molluscs  leed  is 
the  cause  of  their  poisonous  properties.  The  pearl  M.  belongs 
to  a  different  family  from  the  common  M. 

Muss'elburgh,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid- 
lothian, stands  6  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh  by  rail,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Esk,  which  divides  it  from  the  suburb  of  Fisherrow.  Its 
chief  objects  of  interest  are  a  Roman  bridge,  the  tolbooth  (1590), 
Pinkie  House,  and  a  monument  to  D.  M.  Moir  (q.  v.),  a  native  of 
the  place  ;  while  fishing,  brewing,  tanning,  and  manufactures  of 
nets,  sailcloth,  starch,  and  oilcake  form  the  leading  industries. 
The  Edinburgh  races  are  held  three  times  a  year  on  the  M.  golf- 
links.  As  one  of  the  Leith  Burghs,  M.  joins  in  returning  one 
member  to  Parliament,  Pop.,  with  Fisherrow  and  Westpans 
(1871),  4999. 

Muss'et,  Louis  Charles  Alfred  de,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  Vendomois  family,  was  born  at  Paris,  nth  November 
1810,  and  educated  at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  where  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  the  Orleans  princes,  and  carried  off  the  prize 
of  philosophy  (1827).  His  earliest  poetical  efforts — an  elegy 
(1828),  ballad,  and  drama — exist  only  in  fragments.  These 
bear  a  strong  Romantic  impress,  and  were  indeed  suggested  by 
a  visit  to  Victor  Hugo.  His  next  masters,  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
and  Richardson,  exercised  no  apparent  influence  on  Les  Contes 
d'Espagne  et  d Italic  (1830),  a  bizarre,  sensuous  work,  whose 
mingled  passion  and  mockery,  native  elegance  and  studied 
triviality,  ensured  its  success.  The  Revolution  of  1830  dispersed 
M.'s  comrades  of  the  '  Cenacle,'  and  thenceforward  began 
that  life  which  was  one  long  suicide,  its  central  episode  the  visit 
to  Italy  (1833-34)  in  company  with  George  Sand,  depicted  by 
that  writer  in  her  Elle  et  Lui,  and  by  the  poet's  brother  in  Lui 
et  Elle  (1859).  By  Louis-Philippe  M.  was  appointed  .librarian 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  a  post  which,  taken  from  him  in 
1848,  was  restored  under  the  Empire;  and  in  1852  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  French  Academy.  He  died  of  heart-disease  at 
Paris,  May  I,  1857.  The  CEuvres  Computes  of  M.  (10  vols. 
1865)  include  the  Spectacle  dans  un  Fauteuil  (1832) ;  Les  Nuils 
(1835-37),  in  which,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  his  lyric  talent  reaches 
its  loftiest  elevation ;  Lettre  h  Lamartine  (1836)  ;  the  famous 
retort  to  Becker's  Rheinlied — Nous  Vavons  eu  voire  Rhin  Alle- 
mand  (1840) ;  Namouna  (1832),  a  prose  romance  of  the  Don 
Juan  type  ;  and  a  series  of  comedies,  of  which  La  Nuit  Venitienne 
was  condemned  at  the  Odeon  (ist  December  1830),  and  Le 
Chandelier,  prohibited  after  forty  representations  (1847).  Many 
of  these  appeared  originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and 
all  are  marked  by  that  contest  of  a  twofold  nature,  seeing  the 
good  but  following  evil,  by  that  blending  of  cynicism  with  en- 
thusiasm, of  child-like  naivete  with  blase  heartlessness,  of  melan- 
choly with  wild  abandonment,  which  have  endeared  M., 
above  all  his  brethren,  as  the  typical  and  national  poet  of  the 
France  of  the  19th  c,  to  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen. 
Wanting  the  wit  of  Heine  and  the  sublimity  of  Byron,  he  is  yet 
far  nobler  than  the  German,  more  tender  than  the  English  poet. 
See  the  Biographic  de  A.  de  M.  (Par.  1877),  an  elaborate  piice 
justificative  by  his  brother,  Paul  de  M. ;  and  the  soberer  A.  de 
M.  (Berl.  1877)  of  Paul  Lindau.  The  most  recent  edition  of  his 
CEuvres  Completes  was  published  by  Charpentier  (Par.  1876). 

Mussou'ree,  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium,  in  the  district  of 
Dehra  Dun,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  6282  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  1058  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  2445, 
but  in  the  season  about  8000.  In  the  hot  weather  M.  is  crowded 
with  Europeans,  who  have  established  churches,  schools,  hotels, 
clubs,  and  banks.  Beer,  also,  is  largely  brewed.  The  railway 
station  is  Rurkee,  from  whence  there  is  a  good  road.  M.  was 
a  refuge  for  non-combatants  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  It  has 
recently  obtained  a  bad  reputation  for  gambling. 

Muss'ulman  (Arab.  moslem{lna,  pi.  of  moslem),  a  Mohamme- 
dan.   The  English  plural  is  Mussubnans.    See  Islam. 

Mus'tang.    See  Horse. 

Mus'tard,  a  word  of  doubtful  derivation,  but  accepted  as  the 
common  name  for  the  genus  Sinapis,  to  which  the  plants  belong 
that  supply  the  condiment  so  generally  used.  The  species  are 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  most  quarters  of  the  globe,  but 
especially  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Sinapis  is  now,  how- 
ever, reduced  by  some  botanists  to  a  section  of  Brassica.  The 
Black  M.  {S.  nigra),  widespread  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
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probably  a  native  near  the  coast  in  Britain,  is  a  tall,  rigid, 
branched  annual,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  tor- 
tuose  pods  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  containing  seeds  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  These  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  M.  of 
trade,  causing  the  plant  to  be  largely  cultivated  in  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  &c.  A  further  supply  is  obtained  from  the  white 
M.  (M.  alba),  of  like  distribution  to  the  above,  and  met  with  as 
a  colonist  in  Britain  from  mid- Scotland  southwards.  It  bears  a 
hispid  pod  two  inches  in  length,  with  a  sword-shaped  beak. 
The  seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  the  black  M. ,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  externally.  The  seed-leaves  of  S.  alba  are  used  with 
those  of  Lepidium  sativum  to  form  the  salading  called  '  M. 
and  cress.'  Charlock  is  another  species  of  Sinapis  {S.  arvensis). 
An  oil  for  burning  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  on  the  Continent 
the  plant  is  used  for  fodder.  In  Britain  it  is  simply  a  mischievous 
weed,  in  some  parts  during  early  summer  rendering  the  corn- 
fields a  sheet  of  yellow  by  its  gaudy  flowers.  In  the  E.,  the 
leaves  of  S.  cernua  and  S.  Pekinensis  are  eaten,  and  S.  ramosa,  S. 
dichotoma,  and  S.  glauca  (the  last  two  united  by  Dr.  Hooker  to 
Brassica  campestris)  are  cultivated  in  India  for  their  seeds,  where 
also  S.  juncia  is  grown  for  its  oil,  which  is  used  for  burning,  and 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  M.  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xiii.  32)  is 
by  most  supposed  to  be  .S".  nigra  (it  grows  to  15  feet  in  Pales- 
tine), and  by  others  a  species  of  Salvadora. 

The  condimental  value  of  M.  depends  principally  on  a 
pungent  volatile  oil  containing  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  and  which 
is  present  only  in  the  black  M.  seeds.  This  oil  is  not  developed 
till  the  M.  flour  is  wetted,  and  consequently  M.  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  use  by  moistening  it  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water, 
and  neither  hot  water  nor  vinegar  should  be  in  the  first  place 
mixed  with  it.  There  are  a  considerable  variety  of  recipes  for 
the  preparation  of  flavoured  M.  for  table  use,  in  which  flavoured 
vinegars,  spices,  ketchup,  &c.,  are  employed.  M.  is  also  much 
employed  as  a  stimulating  poultice  in  colds  and  inflammatory 
disorders  of  the  chest.  For  poultices,  '  Rigollot's  leaves,'  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  coating  of  M.  on  paper,  are  very  convenient  and 
elegant. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  M. — The  powder  of  the  seeds  oi  Sinapis 
nigra,  and  Sinapis  alba,  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic  and 
rubefacient.  Mustard  poultice  is  prepared  by  mixing  i\  parts  of 
mustard,  2^  of  linseed  meal,  and  10  of  boiling  water.  The  two 
latter  should  be  mixed  first,  and  the  mustard  should  be  gradually 
added  while  constantly  stirring.  M.  poultice  is  used  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  inflammation,  neuralgic  pains,  and  spasms, 
M.  paper,  or  Charta  sinapis,  is  a  more  elegant  and  convenient 
preparation.  Before  application  to  the  skin,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  warm  water  for  about  fifteen  seconds.  Co7npound  liniment  of 
M.  is  used  as  a  stimulating  liniment.  Oil  of  M.  is  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  black  M.  by  distillation  with  water,  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  almost  instant  vesication ;  it  is 
contained  in  the  compound  liniment, 

Mustel'idSB,  the  weasel-family,  belonging  to  the  Carnivorous 
order  of  Mammalia  (q.  v. ).  In  this  family  the  animals  are  small 
in  size.  Their  bodies  are  long,  and  the  legs  short.  They  walk 
partly  on  the  tips  of  the  toes,  and  are  hence  known  as  Semi- 
plantigrade  carnivora ;  the  truly  Plantigrade  forms,  such  as  the 
bears,  placing  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground  in  walking. 
The  M.  have  five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Mus'ters  (It.  mostre,  from  Lat.  monstrare, '  to  show  '),  parades 
of  officers  and  men  for  inspection,  receipt  of  pay,  or  verification  of 
the  returns  sent  in  to  the  Admiralty  and  War- Office  (muster- 
rolls),  are  held  weekly  in  the  navy,  and  in  the  army  on  the  24tb 
of  each  month. 

ISIute,  a  little  utensil  composed  of  wood,  brass,  &c.,  intended 
to  soften  or  deaden  the  sound  of  certain  musical  instruments, 
such  as  the  violin  or  cornet. 

Mu'tiny  (Fr.  from  tncute  =  ^tneute,  '  a  revolt ; '  meute  =  Lat. 
mota  from  movere,  '  to  move  or  stir ')  is  a  word  that  expresses  any 
kind  of  seditious  or  rebellious  conduct  on  the  part  of  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, or  other  public  servants,  but  in  Great  Britain  the  Mutiny  Act 
refers  chiefly  to  the  first  of  these.  It  includes  the  planning,  investi- 
gating, or  taking  part  in  any  insurrection  against  authority,  the  fail- 
ing to  use  the  means  in  your  power  to  suppress  it,  or  to  give  infor- 
mation to  your  superior.  Under  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  the  sove- 
reign may  form  Articles  of  War  (q.v.)  and  constitute  courts-martial 
(see  Court-Martial  and  Martial  Law),  with  power  to  try 
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criminals  in  accordance  with  the  articles,  and  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute.  This  Act  was  first  passed  in  1689,  from  which  year 
it  has  been  passed  annually  with  some  alteration  in  its  provi- 
sions, but  without  change  in  any  radical  point,  such  as  the  depen- 
dence of  a  standing  army  on  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  the 
subjection  of  soldiers  to  the  civil  law.  It  is  provided  that  any 
officer  or  private  soldier  who  shall  excite  a  mutiny  or  join  it,  or 
knowing  of  it  shall  not  give  notice  to  the  commanding  officer, 
or  who  shall  desert,  or  sleep  at  his  post,  or  leave  it  before  he  is 
relieved,  or  hold  correspondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or  use 
violence  to  his  superior  officer,  or  disobey  his  lawful  commands, 
shall  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  or  such  minor  penalty  as  a 
court-martial  may  inflict.  The  Act,  as  stated,  recognises  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  courts  ;  and  any  officer  or  private  accused 
of  a  civil  offence  must  be  delivered  to  the  civil  power.  Any 
commanding  officer  refusing  to  deliver  the  accused  will  be 
cashiered  (see  Cashiering). 

Mutt'on  (Fr.  mouton,  '  a  sheep ')  is  the  flesh  of  full-grown 
sheep.  The  best  M.  is  obtained  from  animals  from  four  to  five 
years  of  age,  but  it  is  seldom  sheep  are  kept  more  than  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  flesh  of  Southdown  and  of  blackfaced 
sheep  is  esteemed  the  sweetest.  M.  contains  considerably  more 
fat  and  much  less  nitrogenous  matter  than  beef,  but  next  to  beef 
it  is  the  most  valuable  and  extensively  used  flesh-food. 

Mutt'ra  (Mathura),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  35  miles  N.W.  of  Agra,  and  97  S.E.  of  Delhi. 
Pop.  (1872)  59,281.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  mentioned  by  Arrian 
and  Pliny,  and  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  religious  centre  in 
the  Buddhist  period.  But  it  is  most  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
birth  and  adventures  of  Krishna,  and  as  such  it  is  crowded  by 
Vishnuvite  pilgrims,  for  whose  guidance  there  are  1400  families 
of  Chowbays,  a  sect  of  Brahmins.  The  river  is  lined  with 
ghauts  or  bathing-places,  built  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
of  sandstone.  M.  has  twice  been  sacked  by  the  Mohammedans  : 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni  in  1017,  who  carried  off  untold  wealth 
from  the  golden  and  bejewelled  idols,  and  again  by  the  Afghans 
in  1757.  It  was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1803  from  the  French 
adventurer  Perron,  who  had  received  it  as  a  fief  from  Scindiah. 
Its  trade  is  now  very  great,  and  its  merchants  are  reckoned 
extremely  wealthy.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  Jumma  Musjid 
of  Aurungzebe,  the  Observatory  of  the  Rajput  Prince,  Jey  Singh, 
now  both  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  and  the  residence  and  Jain  temple 
of  Paruckji,  the  former  treasurer  of  Scindiah,  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  banker  in  India. — The  district  of  M.,  which  is  crossed 
by  the  Jumna  river,  and  watered  by  the  newly-opened  Agra 
Canal,  has  an  area  of  1612  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1872)  of 
887,689.  The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  millets,  pulses,  and 
sugar-cane.  It  contains  the  hills  of  Goverdhun,  among  which 
lies .  Brindabun,  the  scene  of  the  amorous  youth  of  Krishna. 
See  Travels  of  a  Hindoo,  by  Baboo  Bholanauth  Chunder  (Lond. 
1S69). 

Mu'za  (Arabic  form  of  Hebr.  Mosheh,  '  Moses  ')  Ben-Nas- 
ser (Aiii  Abd  el  Rahman),  a  famous  Arab  soldier,  was  born 
at  Mecca  in  640.  Being  appointed  governor  of  Africa  by  the 
cahf  Walid  I.,  he  reduced  (703-9)  all  the  country  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Mediterranenn  as  far  as  Morocco.  After  this  he 
sent  into  Spain  his  lieutenant  Tarik,  who  quickly  overran  Anda- 
lusia, worsted  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king,  at  the  river  Guadalete, 
and  took  Toledo,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  next  summer 
M.  entered  Spain  with  18,000  men,  took  Asido  (now  Medina 
Sidonia),  Beja,  Merida,  and  Saragossa,  and  sent  his  son  Abd  el 
Aziz  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  he  himself  leading 
his  troops  into  Catalonia.  After  the  greatest  success  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  M.  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
mountain-lands  of  Galicia,  when  an  order  from  the  calif  sum- 
moned him  and  Tarik,  who  had  long  been  rivals,  to  Damascus. 
Before  their  arrival  Wahd  died,  and  the  new  calif,  Suleiman, 
deposing  both  generals,  fined  M.  in  a  sum  equal  to  ;^8o,ooo. 
The  calif  having  caused  Abd  el  Aziz,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Spain  in  his  father's  absence,  to  be  beheaded,  M,  soon  after  died 
of  grief  (718). 

Mycelium.    Immediately  on  the  germination  of  the  spore 
in  fungi  M.  is  developed.    It  is  a  living  matted  mass  of  cells 
in  a  resting  condition,  needing  only  suitable  surroundings  for 
vivification  and  renewal  of  the  species.    M.  has  a  great  tenacity 
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of  life,  and  is  commonly,  if  not  always,  perennial.  In  substance 
it  may  consist  of  simple  filaments,  loose  flocculent  masses, 
branching  bundles,  pellicular  expansions,  or  compact  tuberous 
masses  (as  in  Ergot),  and  may  produce  its  '  fruit '  only  once  or 
repeatedly.  It  is  what  in  the  mushroom  is  called  'spawn.' 
The  M.  of  certain  fungi  that  did  not  pass  beyond  that  condition 
gave  rise  to  the  spurious  genus  Rhizomorpha. 

Myce'nse,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  situated  in  the 
N.E.  of  Argoli,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Perseus.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  and  in  his  time  was  at 
the  head  of  Greece.  It  was  displaced  from  this  supremacy  by 
Argos,  after  its  destruction,  by  which  in  B.C.  468  it  remained 
desolate.  Its  ruins,  which  are  of  great  extent  and  remarkable 
interest,  include  the  great  Gate  of  Lions,  the  chief  entrance  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  the  largest  of  five 
subterranean  buildings,  to  which  special  attention  has  been 
recently  attracted  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Myeli'tis  (Gr.  myelos,  'marrow')  is  the  term  employed  to 
signify  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
acute  inflammatory  stage,  or  M.  proper,  may  be  followed  by 
softening  or  ramollissement,  by  undefined  suppuration,  or  by 
abscess.  The  most  common  affection,  however,  is  the  ramol- 
hssement,  or  serous  inflammation.  This  disorganisation  may 
embrace  the  whole  substance  of  the  cord,  or  only  one  of  its 
columns  ;  but  the  centre,  or  grey  substance  of  the  cord  is  usually 
more  softened  than  that  of  the  circumference  or  white  surface. 
M.  may  exist  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  portions ;  but  it 
is  most  common  in  those  parts  which  contain  the  greatest  amount 
of  grey  substance,  the  lumbar  and  the  cervical  portions.  The 
symptoms  of  M.  are,  in  general,  limited  to  the  parts  below  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  but  they  are  occasionally  reflected  from  below 
upwards.  The  first  symptom  is  numbness,  with  a  sensation  of 
coldness  extending  up  the  limb — the  arm  or  leg.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  pain  in  the  back,  aggravated  by  pressure  on  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  the  pain  being  succeeded  by  impaired  motion 
and  sensation  of  one  or  both  limbs,  followed  by  paraplegia,  or 
some  other  form  of  palsy.  If  one  side  only  of  the  cord  be 
affected,  the  symptoms  are  confined  to  one  side  only  of  the 
body;  if  the  anterior  columns  be  affected  the  paralysis  is  that  of 
muscular  motion ;  but  if  the  posterior  columns,  the  more  pro- 
minent symptoms  are  those  of  sensation,  and  when  the  grey 
substance  is  implicated  the  function  of  reflex  action  is  impaired. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms  indicates  the  seat  and  nature  of 
the  spinal  lesion.  The  disorganisation  of  the  substance  of  the 
cord  causes  paralysis,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the 
seat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  disease  is  situ- 
ated above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  death  may  speedily 
follow  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  diaphragm  and 
other  muscles  of  respiration  ;  but  when  it  extends  throughout 
the  cord  to  the  fifth  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  upper  extremities 
and  those  parts  which  receive  their  nerve  power  from  a  lower 
level  of  the  cord  are  paralysed.  M.  is  thus  dangerous  to  life 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  affected. 

Myg'ale,  a  genus  of  Arachnida  or  Spiders  having  large  hairy 
bodies,  four  breathing  sacs,  and  only  two  pairs  of  spinnerets  or 
silk-secreting  organs.  The  eyes  or  ocelli  are  eight  in  number. 
The  M.  excavates  holes  in  the  earth,  and  closes  its  dwelling  by 
means  of  a  movable  lid.  Among  the  various  species  may  be 
noticed  M.  avicularia  of  Surinam,  which  captures  small  birds; 
M.  cancerides,  or  the  great  crab  spider  ;  M.  nidulans  of  the  W. 
Indies,  which  makes  a  trap-door  to  its  nest ;  and  M.  Heutzii 
of  America. 

Myhere'  {Maihir),  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the  same 
name,  in  connection  with  the  Baghelcund  Agency,  Central  India, 
128  miles  S.W.  of  Allahabad  by  rail. — The  state  of  M.  h?s  an 
area  of  about  400  sq.  miles;  pop.  70,000  ;  revenue,  ;^8ooo.  The 
title  of  Rajah  was  conferred  on  the  chief,  who  belongs  to  the 
Jogi  or  mendicant  class,  in  consideration  of  losses  sustained  by 
him  from  the  construction  of  the  E.  Indian  Railway. 

Myhi  Caunta  (Mah{  KdntA),  the  generic  name  given  to  a 
group  of  native  states  in  Gujerat,  India,  which  are  subordinate 
to  one  political  agency  in  connection  with  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment. They  number  seventy-nine  altogether,  of  which  by  far 
the  most  important  is  Edur  (q.  v.),  and  cover  a  total  area  of 
4000  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  (1872)  of  447,000.    By  treaty  with  the 
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British  in  1812  they  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda  of 
;£'i3,840,  which  is  collected  and  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  Many  reforms  have  lately  been  introduced.  The 
inhabitants  mostly  belong  to  the  wild  tribe  of  Bheels. 

Mylab'ris,  a  genus  of  beetles  allied  to  the  blister  beetles 
{Cantharis).  Some  species  have  also  blistering  properties,  and 
are  used  under  the  name  of  '  blister-flies '  to  produce  vesication. 
M.  Cichonii,  found  in  India  and  China,  and  M.  Fuesselini  of  S. 
Europe,  are  thus  used. 

My'lodon  (Or.  '  grinder-teeth ')  a  genus  of  extinct  Edentata, 
the  remains  of  which  occur  in  recent  deposits  in  S.  America. 
The  M.  attained  a  length  of  eleven  feet.  It  had  five  upper  and 
four  lower  flat-crowned  molars  on  each  side.  The  front  feet 
were  five-toed  ;  the  hinder  feet  had  only  four  toes  ;  and  the  two 
outer  toes  of  the  hind  feet  were  nailless.  M.  robitstus  is  a 
familiar  species. 

Mymensing'  (Maimansinh),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  160  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  8253. 
It  is  also  known  as  Nussirabad. — The  district  of  M.,  which 
lies  between  the  river  and  the  hills  of  Assam,  has  an  area  of 
6293  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)2,349,917.  It  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  forms  the  great  jute-producing  tract  of  Bengal.  The  exter- 
nal trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  river.  In  the  year  1875-76 
the  registered  exports  were  valued  at  300,000,  including 
;ii'576,ooo  of  jute  and  ;^'266,ooo  of  rice;  the  imports  were 
;^835,ooo,  chiefly  piece-goods,  salt,  sugar,  spices,  and  timber. 
The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  Bhyrub,  Bazar,  and  Kerimgunje. 
The  staple  food-crop  is  rice, 

Myn'ias,  erroneously  for  Minyas,  the  ancestral  hero  of  the 
Minyans,  a  race  of  nobles  in  Orchomenus  of  Boeotia.  He  is  said 
to  have  built  the  first  treasury, 

Mjm'pooree  {Mainpuri),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  E,  Jumna 
Canal,  727  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  and  71  E,  of  Agra,  Pop, 
(1872)  21,177.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  treasury  was 
preserved  by  the  bravery  of  a  single  officer,  Lieut,  de  Kantzow  ; 
and  the  Europeans  escaped  safely  to  Agra, — The  district  of  M., 
which  is  bounded  S,  by  the  Jumna,  and  also  watered  by  the 
canal,  has  an  area  of  1696  sq,  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  765,845. 
The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millets,  pulses,  and  sugar- 
cane. The  exports  by  rail  to  Calcutta  include  wheat,  raw  cot- 
ton, and  indigo, 

Myo'pia  is  the  term  used  in  ophthalmic  medicine  to  denote 
short-sightedness  or  near-sightedness.  It  is  the  opposite  con- 
dition of  Presbyopia,  or  long-sightedness, 

Myoso'tis,    See  Forget-me-not, 

Myr'cia,  a  large  genus  of  MyrtacecB,  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
America.  The  fruits  of  M.  laticeolata  have  a  strong  turpentine 
odour,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  necklaces.  M. 
acris  produces  berries  that  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste, 
for  which  reason  they  are  utilised  in  the  W.  Indies  for  culinary 
purposes,  as  are  also  the  more  pungent  ones  forming  the  fruit 
of  M.  pimentoides. 

Myriap'oda  (Gr.  'myriad-footed'),  a  class  of  Arthropoda 
or  higher  Annulosa  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  legs,  the  possession  of  two  antennae  or  feelers,  and  the 
absence  of  wings ;  by  breathing  being  carried  on  by  means 
of  trachece  or  air-tubes  ;  and  by  the  head  alone  being  dis- 
tinctly marked.  The  bodies  may  consist  of  from  10  to  200 
segments.  The  M.  as  a  whole  present  very  many  points  of 
affinity  to  Insects  (q.  v.),  and  especially  to  the  larval  stages  of 
some  of  the  latter  animals.  Newport  long  ago  pointed  out 
this  fact,  and  added  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  M.  was 
even  more  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Annelidts  or  worms 
than  to  that  of  the  larval  insects.  The  head  in  the  M.  bears 
two  antennae,  and  mandibles — provided  with  poison-fangs  in 
centipedes — and  there  are  maxillae  as  in  insects.  The  legs  are 
disposed  two  to  each  segment  of  the  body,  but,  as  seen  in  the 
millepedes,  two  segments  may  unite,  and  four  legs  thus  come  to 
be  borne  on  an  apparently  single  joint.  The  digestive  system  in- 
cludes a  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestine ;  there  are  also  salivary 
glands  and  biliary  tubes.    The  heart  consists  of  a  dorsal  vessel, 


divided  into  a  series  of  chambers,  the  blood-current  being  propelled 
forwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  head  as  in  insects.  The  breath- 
ing organs  consist  of  trachece,  or  air-holes  opening  externally  by 
stigmata,  and  resembling  in  all  essential  points  those  described 
in  insects.  The  nervous  axis  exists  as  a  double  cord  in  Chilopoda, 
of  which  group  the  Centipede  (q.  v. )  is  a  familiar  example,  but 
is  more  usually  found  as  a  single  cord.  The  organs  of  sense 
comprise  simple  eyes  or  ocelli,  and  the  antennae  already  men- 
tioned. The  generative  system  in  the  females  is  a  long  tubular 
ovary  opening  posteriorly  in  the  centipedes,  but  anteriorly  in  the 
millepedes.  The  male  organs  are  also  tubular,  but  are  more 
complicated  than  those  of  the  female.  The  M,  are  divided  into 
two  orders — Chilopoda  and  Chilognatha, 

Fossil  M.  first  occur  in  the  coal  measures,  and  two  genera, 
Xylobius  and  Ajrhiidus,  are  found  associated  with  fossil  coal- 
plants  which  they  doubtless  inhabited, 

Myr'ica,    See  Candleberry  and  Gale, 

Myristica'ceae,  a  small  natural  order  of  Dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  trees  with  simple  alternate  leaves,  small  flowers  in 
panicles  or  racemes,  and  a  one-seeded  fleshy  fruit  covered  with 
an  arillus.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and  pos- 
sess aromatic  and  acrid  properties.  A  red  pigment  made  from 
Pyrrhosa  tingens  is  used  in  Amboyna  for  staining  the  teeth. 
For  the  most  important  species  see  Nutmeg. 

M3n:is'tic  Acid  (C14  Hjg  O2)  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg, 
butter,  and  otoba  fat.  From  the  latter  it  is  obtained  purest,  and 
that  most  easily  by  saponification.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether ;  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  in  cooling  it 
crystaUises  in  white  shining  laminae.  It  forms  myristates  with 
metals. 

Myrmecoph'aga.   See  Ant-eater. 

Myrob'alans  are  the  astringent  fruits  of  Terminalia  Chebula 
and  71  Bellerica,  two  large  Indian  trees  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Co?nbretaceiE.  Those  of  the  first  are  smooth  and  oval ; 
those  of  the  second  obscurely  five-angled,  and  covered  with  silky 
down.  Both  kinds  are  largely  imported  for  tanning  purposes, 
and  for  the  production  of  a  permanent  black  in  calico  printing. 
Emblic  M.  are  the  fruits  of  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  named  Evtblica 
officinalis.  In  the  East  they  are  eaten  raw,  made  into  a  sweet- 
meat, or  pickled.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and  for  dyeing 
black  ;  and  the  seeds,  fruit,  and  leaves  are  employed  for  various 
medicinal  purposes. 

Myrrh,  an  aromatic  gum-resin,  of  which  three  distinct  varie- 
ties are  known  to  the  trade.    Its  origin  is  still  enveloped  in 


some  mystery,  but  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  it  is  an 
exudation  from  the  bark 
of  one  or  more  species  of 
Balsamodendron,  growing 
as  scrubby  spiny  trees  in 
S.W.  Arabia,  and  about 
the  African  coast  from  S. 
Abyssinia  to  Cape  Guarda- 
fui.  One  species  has  been 
called  Balsamodendron 
Myrrha.  M.  has  been  an 
article  of  commerce  from 
the  most  remote  period. 
According  to  Scripture,  it 
was  highly  esteemed  more 


than  3500  years  ago.     It  Myrrh, 
was  primarily  valued  for 

burning  as  incense  in  temples  and  public  worship  ;  but  by  Hip- 
pocrates it  was  used  medicinally  in  several  diseases.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  used  in  incense,  and  medicinally  as  a  stimu- 
lant, aromatic,  and  tonic.  It  is  also  applied  externally  as  an 
ingredient  in  dentifrices,  and  is  considered  a  useful  application 
for  ulcerated  gums,  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  similar  aff"ections, 

Myrsina'cese,  a  natural  order  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  alternate,  simple,  firm,  smooth,  entire,  or  spiny  leaves; 
flowers  in  lateral  spikes  or  loose  umbels,  and  fruit  a  firm  hard 
berry.  They  are  widely  distributed,  abounding  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  extending  southwards  to  New 
Zealand,  and  N,  to  the  Azores.     None  are  European,  The 
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order  is  in  the  same  alliance  as  the  holly  and  jasmine  families. 
They  possess  no  special  medicinal  qualities,  but  many  are  orna- 
mental as  hothouse  and  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  sundry 
species  of  Ardisa,  Jacquinia,  and  Myrsine. 

Myrta'cese,  a  large,  important,  and  interesting  order  of  trees 
or  shrubs  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually 
smooth,  and  entire,  bear  pellucid  dots,  and  frequently  have  an 
intra-marginal  vein.  The  flowers  vary  considerably,  and  the  fruit 
is  either  a  fleshy  drupe  or  beriy,  or  a  dry  hard  capsule,  open- 
ing by  fissures  at  the  apex.  They  are  distributed  over  all 
tropical  countries,  abound  in  Australia,  and  are  doubtfully  re- 
presented as  European  by  the  genus  Myrtus.  Many  of  the 
species  yield  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  others  furnish  valuable 
timber,  and  various  well-known  fruits  and  spices  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  order.  See  Allspice,  Brazil-Nuts,  Cloves, 
Eucalyptus,  Eugenia,  Guava,  Lecythidace.e,  Myrtle, 
Pomegranate,  &c. 

Myr'tle  [Afyrfus)  the  typical  genus  of  Myrtacea,  principally 
distinguished  from  its  allies  by  its  kidney-shaped  seeds  being 
enclosed  in  a  two  or  three-celled  berry  crowned  with  the  calyx 
lobes.  The  species  are  widely  scattered.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  common  M.  {M.  comvinnis) — so  well  known  by  its  shining 
evergreen  leaves,  and  scented  white  flowers,  and  by  the  frequent 
reference  to  it  in  ancient  and  modern  writings — is  really  indi- 
genous in  Europe.  At  any  rate  it  is  now  thoroughly  established, 
and  even  in  the  S.  of  England  if  well  protected  is  sufficiently  hardy 
to  stand  the  climate.  The  dense  and  knotty  wood  is  esteemed 
in  turnery ;  the  aromatic,  pulpy,  black  fruits  are  eaten  fresh  or 
dried  as  a  condiment ;  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  a  prepared  oil  are 
used  in  perfumery  ;  and  a  Tuscan  wine  is  manufactured  from  it. 
It  is  also  in  requisition  for  bridal  ornament.  M.  Luma,  a  tree 
of  the  forests  of  S.  Chili,  grows  fully  lOO  feet  high  ;  the  wood 
is  very  hard  and  heavy.  M.  Niimmtdaria,  a  trailing,  cranberry- 
like plant  of  Fuegia,  &c.,  produces  berries  of  an  agreeable 
flavour.  M.  tornentosa  is  a  showy  shrub  of  India  and  China  ; 
the  dark  purple  berries  have  an  aromatic  sweetness.  Various 
other  species  of  different  warm  countries  also  yield  edible  fruits. 

My'sis,  a  genus  of  Crustacea  (q.  v.)  belonging  to  the  order 
Stomapoda  (q.  v.),  and  represented  by  species  popularly  named 
'Opossum  Shrimps,' from  the  fact  that  the  females  carry  the 
young  under  the  tail  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
The  eyes  are  stalked  ;  and  hence  the  name  Podophthalmate.  M. 
relicta  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden  and  N.  America ;  and 
another  species  is  the  M.  Chameleon  of  our  own  coasts.  M. 
Jiexitostcs  is  a  northern  species,  devoured  in  large  numbers  by 
salmon  and  other  fishes. 

Mysore'  {Maisurii=  buffalo  town),  a  state  in  Southern  India. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  British  territory,  and  by  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  except  on  the  N.W.,  where  it  is 
touched  by  the  Bombay  districts  of  Dharwar  and  N.  Canara. 
It  occupies  the  broken  plateau  extending  from  the  E.  to  the  W. 
Ghauts.  The  general  elevation  is  2000  feet,  and  drugs,  huge 
isolated  rocks  on  which  former  chieftains  placed  their  forts,  are 
everywhere  conspicuous.  Mountains  cover  a  large  area,  infested 
by  tigers,  elephants,  bisons,  and  wild  dogs,  but  productive  of 
teak  and  sandal-wood,  and  now  in  some  parts  cultivated  with 
coffee,  cardamoms,  and  a  little  cinchona.  The  highest  peaks 
reach  a  height  of  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
rivers  are  the  Cauvery  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Tunga  and  the 
Bhudra,  tributaries  of  the  Kistna.  There  are  several  beautiful 
waterfalls.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  not  much  over  30 
inches,  though  in  the  W.  Ghauts  180  inches  have  been  registered 
in  the  year.  Irrigation,  therefore,  is  a  necessity,  which  was 
recognised  of  old  by  the  Hindu  rulers.  It  is  practised  from 
canals  cut  along  the  river  valleys,  and  from  tanks.  The  total 
number  of  tanks  is  37,682,  but  many  of  these  are  in  disrepair. 
The  largest  is  40  miles  in  circumference.  The  drought  of  1876- 
77  affected  M.  more  severely  than  any  other  part  of  S.  India, 
and  in  Bangalore  itself  the  mortality  from  actual  starvation  was 
very  great.  The  staple  crop  is  ragee  {Eleusine  corocano)  ;  other 
crops  are  rice,  gram,  oilseeds,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  the 
areca  and  cocoa-nut  palms.  In  1874,  111,597  acres  were  under 
coffee,  of  which  less  than  one-third  was  owned  by  Europeans ; 
the  export  was  2749  tons,  valued  at  ^^305, 000.  In  the  same 
fear,  43,798  acres  were  under  cotton.  There  is  a  famous  breed 
of  cattle  called  the  ainrit  mahal,  the  property  of  Government, 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hyder  All  for  military 
uses,  for  which  purpose  it  is  unrivalled.  Sheep  also  are  largely 
bred  for  their  wool,  and  a  Merino  cross  has  been  introduced. 
The  total  area  is  29,325  sq.  miles,  divided  into  three  adminis- 
trative divisions,  and  subdivided  into  eiglit  districts.  The  pop. 
(1871)  is  5,055,412,  or  an  average  of  187  to  the  square  mile. 
Hindus  form  96  per  cent.,  and  there  are  26,000  Christians.  The 
languages  spoken  are  Canarese,  Telugu,  and  Hindustani.  A 
native  force  is  maintained,  apart  from  the  British  cantonments  at 
Bangalore,  of  2000  cavalry,  called  silladars,  and  2400  infantry. 
The  police  numbers  6044  officers  and  men.  In  1874  there 
were  2310  government,  aided,  and  unaided  schools,  attended 
by  46,212  pupils.  The  total  revenue  amounts  to  020,972 
per  annum,  of  which  three-fourths  come  from  the  land,  which  is 
settled  individually  with  the  cultivators  at  a  money  rent,  for  a  term 
of  thirty  years,  according  to  the  Bombay  method.  The  general 
system  of  administration  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. The  seat  of  government  is  Balangalore  (pop.  142,513) ; 
M.  town  is  the  residence  of  tlie  Rajah  ;  and  Seringapatam  is 
the  historic  capital.  A  branch  of  the  Madras  Railway  runs  to 
Bangalore.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton- weaving,  blanket- 
making,  brass  and  copper  ware,  and  iron.  Gold  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  The  total  exports  are  esti- 
mated at  1, 500,000,  chiefly  coffee,  betel  nuts,  rice,  and  cotton 
goods  ;  the  imports  at  ^2,300,000,  chiefly  European  piece-goods, 
salt,  wheat,  and  silver. 

The  Hindu  dynasty  of  M.,  which  is  of  the  Yadu  caste, 
akin  to  the  Rajput,  and  whose  family  name  is  Wadeyar,  dates 
from  about  1400.  It  rose  to  prominence  in  1609,  when 
Seringapatam  became  the  capital,  and  it  was  overthrown  by 
Hyder  Ali  in  1 766,  to  be  restored  by  the  British  after  the  death 
of  Tippu  Sultan  in  1799.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  1799,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  intervened  in  1832  to  restore  order  to  the 
finances  and  peace  to  the  country.  The  state  has  ever  since  been 
directly  administered  by  British  officials  ;  but  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  when  the  present  Rajah,  who  was  born  in  1862, 
shall  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  the  government  will  be  con- 
ditionally intrusted  to  him.  The  European  officers  of  the  admin- 
istration are  now  being  gradually  superseded  by  natives.  See 
the  Annual  Administration  Reports  of  M.,  and  the  Gazetteer  of 
M.,  by  Lewis  Rice  (Bangalore,  1876) ;  'S><iz)\2L.-:axi%  Journey  from 
Madras  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar  ;  Viilks  A^istori- 
cal  Sketches. 

Mysore,  capital  of  the  preceding  state,  lies  in  a  valley  be- 
tween two  ridges,  10  miles  S.  of  Seringapatam,  has  a  pop. 
(1871)  of  57,815,  It  was  founded  about  1524  as  the  first  capital 
of  the  existing  Hindu  dynasty.  Tippoo  Sultan  attempted  to 
raze  it  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  rebuilt  after  his  death.  The 
fort  contains  the  palace  of  the  Rajah,  which  is  ornamented  with 
wood  and  ivory  carving.  Here  is  an  old  throne,  the  national 
emblem  of  royalty,  made  of  fig-wood  overlaid  with  ivory  and 
gold  and  silver.  The  British  Residency  is  a  large  building,  and 
the  house  is  still  pointed  out  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
lodged.  The  only  manufacture  is  cotton-weaving. — The  district 
of  M.,  which  occupies  the  extreme  S.  of  the  state,  has  an  area  of 
4128  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  943,187.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Cauvery  river.  Wild  elephants  are  abundant,  and  the  breed 
of  cattle  is  famous.  There  are  special  manufactures  of  refined 
sugar,  leather,  blankets,  carts,  a  tannery,  and  works  for  coffee 
pulping. 

Mys'tagogue  (Gr.  mystes,  'one  initiated,'  and  agdgos,  'a 
guide '),  a  name  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek  religion,  in 
which  it  signified  one  who  assisted  those  who  were  being  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries,  in  the  early  Christian  Church  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  priest  or  catechist  who  prepared  Cate- 
chumens (q.  V.)  for  baptism  and  confirmation.  Hence  Alysta- 
gogia  was  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  ceremonies  and 
services  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist. 

Mys'teries  (Gr.  mysteria,  from  mued,  '  I  initiate  ; '  cf.  mucin, 
'  to  be  shut ')  originated  in  that  love  of  speaking  in  parables,  of 
conveying  esoteric  doctrines  by  outward  signs  and  ceremonies, 
that  is  common  to  all  times  and  to  all  places,  but  is  more  especi- 
ally familiar  to  the  Eastern  mind.  The  Eleusinian  and  Egyptian 
M.,  the  rites  of  the  Idiean  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  of  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  and  Delphi,  the  formute  of  Rosicrucianism  and  Free- 
masonry, alike  present  the  feature  of  a  something  hidden  from 
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the  profane  vulgcir,  and  revealed  only  to  the  initiated.  What 
that  something  was  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  determine. 
Some  historians  have  believed  that  the  Eleusinian  M.  (q.  v.)  were 
local  in  their  significance,  and  enshrined  the  elements  of  an  older 
Pelasgic  faith,  much  as  the  Knight-Templars  were  suspected  of 
Crypto-Judaism.  Others,  again,  have  sought  to  trace  the  M.  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  and  India  to  the  common  root  of  nature- 
worship,  maintaining  that  the  adoration  of  the  linga  of  the  Hin- 
dus— answering  to  the  Gr.  phallos  and  the  Heb.  ashera  ('  grove ' 
in  A.  V.) — underlay  the  rites  of  Isis,  Adonis,  Thammuz,  &c. ; 
while  the  corresponding  symbol  of  the  yoni  or  argha  ('  boat') 
reappears,  they  tell  us,  in  the  myth  of  Argo,  and  consequently  in 
the  Dionysiac  worship.  Our  knowledge  of  the  gross  licentious- 
ness prevailing  in  the  M.  of  Isis,  which  caused  their  prohibition 
at  Rome,  is  certainly  a  confirmation  of  this  theory.  See  Lecl<y, 
History  of  Rationalism  (vol.  ii.) ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece  (part 
i.  oh.  i.) ;  and  Milman,  History  of  Christianity  (vol.  i.  ch.  i.). 

Mys'teries,  Mir'acle  Plays,  and  Moral'ities  are  the  names 
given  to  certain  theatrical  representations  which  were  popular 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  modern  drama 
in  Europe.  Mysteries  were  religious  dramas  which  dealt  with 
cardinal  events  in  Scripture,  and  especially  with  the  mystery  of 
the  Nativity,  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  Miracle  Plays 
set  forth  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  while  Moralities  or  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  intended 
to  inculcate  ethical  lessons  by  means  of  abstract  and  allegorical 
characters.  But  in  many  cases  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  mark- 
ing off  the  one  class  of  plays  from  the  others,  and  while  in  France 
the  term  niystire  was  applied  to  all  religious  dramas,  in  England 
the  word  mystery,  as  applied  to  a  play,  was  never  in  use.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  mediaeval  religious  plays  with 
the  classic  Greek  drama,  to  which,  it  has  been  said,  they  are  linked 
by  the  plays  ascribed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  which  scriptural 
subjects  are  cast  into  the  forms  adopted  in  Greek  tragedy.  But 
this  view  is  probably  incorrect,  the  true  origin  of  Mysteries  and 
Miracle  Plays  being  found,  in  all  likelihood,  in  the  half-dramatic 
performance  of  the  liturgy  of  the  mass.  Soon  after  Christianity 
had  become  the  prevalent  religion  in  the  Roman  Empire  tableaux 
were  established  in  churches,  setting  forth  scriptural  scenes  ;  be- 
sides dumb  show,  dialogue,  and  lyrical  interludes  were  afterwards 
introduced;  and  gradually  genuine  religious  plays  were  elaborated 
— the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  these  dramas  were  at  first  couched, 
giving  way  to  the  vernaculars  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
the  plays  were  performed,  and  gorgeous  dresses  and  costly 
theatrical  appliances  superseding  the  simple  stage  accessories 
of  earlier  times.  Tableaux  representing  scriptural  events  were 
adjuncts  to  public  worship  in  the  5th  c. ,  but  the  earliest  Mysteries 
proper  with  which  we  are  acquainted  were  composed  in  France, 
and  belong  to  about  the  time  of  the  I  ith  c.  They  are  in  Latin. 
The  earliest  Miracle  Plays  of  English  origin  are  those  based 
partly  on  the  Nevir  Testament,  partly  on  the  legends  of  St. 
Nicholas,  ascribed  to  Hilarius,  a  monk  born  in  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c.  Mysteries  were  generally 
written  in  short  verses  with  alternate  rhymes,  and  were  not 
divided  into  acts,  but  into  days  of  representation  ;  a  connected 
series  of  Mysteries  or  Miracle  Plays  being  generally  exhibited  at 
the  great  festivals  of  Whitsuntide  and  Corpus  Christi,  the  entire 
performance  occupying  four  or  sometimes  even  eight  days.  At 
first  these  plays  were  solely  under  ecclesiastical  management,  but 
afterwards  they  were  performed  by  the  members  of  the  trades  or 
guilds,  and  by  such  associations  as  the  Confrh-es  de  la  Passion  in 
France.  In  England,  the  parish  '  clerks '  (clergy)  took  a  large 
part  in  Performing  Miracle  plays — Clerkenwell  in  London  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  performances  of  religious  dramas  by  the  parish 
clerks  of  London  in  1390  and  1409.  Chaucer  says  of  his  clerk 
Absolon  : — 

'  Sometimes  to  show  his  lightness  and  maistrie 
He  playeth  Herod  on  a  scaffold  high.' 

Of  the  various  sets  of  plays  performed  by  the  English  guilds, 
three  great  collections  remain,  known  as  the  Chester  Plays,  the 
Wakefield  Plays,  and  the  Covejitry  Plays.  The  Chester  Plays, 
twenty-four  in  number,  were  written  by  Ralph  Higden,  a  monk 
of  St.  Werburgh's,  Chester,  and  were  first  acted  in  1327.  An 
edition  of  these  plays,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1843  and  1847.  The 
Wakefield  or  Towneley  Plays,  thirty-two  in  number,  were  written, 


it  is  supposed,  by  an  Augustinian  monk  of  Woodkirk,  near 
Wakefield,  and  display  a  humour,  liveliness,  and  pathos  that 
render  them  superior  to  the  other  collections.  An  edition  of 
these,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  glossary,  was  issued  by  the 
Surtees  Society  in  1836.  The  Coventry  Plays,  a  series  of  forty- 
two,  were  mainly  written  about  1470.  An  edition  of  them,  edited 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Halliwell,  was  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society 
in  1841. 

In  general,  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  were  disfigured  by 
ribaldry  and  coarse  buflfoonery  ;  and  a  purely  comic  interlude, 
styled  The  Shephera's  Play,  was  generally  introduced  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  portions  of  the 
series.  ■  Miracle  Plays  retained  popularity  in  England  down  to 
the  i6th  c,  one  of  them  being  acted  at  Coventry  in  1580.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  these  dramas  early  gave  way  to  witty, 
bright,  and  reckless  farces  satirising  the  clergy,  which  were  per- 
formed by  lay  companies  or  by  vagrants;  while  in  Southern  Ger- 
many the  old  religious  drama  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  a  Miracle 
Play  being  represented  in  the  present  century  at  intervals  of  ten 
years  by  the  peasants  of  Ober-Animergau  (q.  v.). 

The  Moralities  must  not  be  regarded  as  marking  a  distinct 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  drama,  as  connecting  the  English 
Elizabethan  plays  with  the  mediaeval  Mysteries.  The  love  of 
allegory,  which  prevailed  during  certain  epochs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  found  scope  in  the  creation  of  these  symbolical  pieces,  or 
interludes  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  which  grew  up  along- 
side of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays,  but  never  rivalled 
the  popularity  of  the  latter.  Moralities  first  became  generally 
known  in  England  as  a  form  of  entertainment  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  attained  their  greatest  literary  merit  as  well  as 
their  widest  popularity  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  this 
form  of  the  drama  was  adopted  by  several  of  the*Reformers  as  a 
vehicle  for  satire  on  the  abuses  of  the  age.  A  salient  feature  of 
the  Moralities  was  the  part  played  in  them  by  the  characters 
styled  the  Devil  and  the  Vice,  the  latter  being  a  kind  of  de- 
moniacal jester,  whose  function  was  to  beat  and  flout  the 
superior  fiend  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  The  Vice 
is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  as  'the  old  Vice,'  'the  formal 
Vice,  Iniquity,'  &c.  He  is  also  alluded  to  in  Jonson's 
Staple  of  Neivs.  Among  the  oldest  existing  Moralities  in  Eng- 
lish are  The  Castle  oj  Perseverance,  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  relates  the  siege  of  the  flumamim  Genus, 
in  the  Castle  of  Perseverance  by  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  ;  The 
Worla  and  the  Child,  a  play  written  about  1520;  Every  Man, 
an  earnest  Catholic  piece  produced  about  1531  ;  Lusty  fuventiis, 
composed  by  one  R.  Wever,  in  the  times  of  £d ward  VI.,  a  very 
interesting  play  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
John  Skelton's  Magnyfycence,  a  vigorous,  lively  piece  distin- 
guished by  the  writer's  characteristic  ingenuity  in  rhyming  and 
wealth  of  racy  diction.  Magnyfycence  was  written  about  1 520,  and 
is  included  in  Dyce's  edition  of  Skelton's  works  (2  vols.  1843). 
But  the  best  of  all  the  Moralities  produced  in  England  or  Scot- 
land is  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,  pro- 
duced in  1535.  (See  Lindsay.)  The  Moralities  survived  in 
England  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  though  they  had 
long  before  that  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of  the 
true  English  drama.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  began  to 
vary  considerably  in  their  character,  real  historic  personages 
being  introduced  amid  their  allegorical  figures,  as,  for  example, 
in  Bale's  King  Johan.  The  term  Morality  was  applied  in 
France  to  plays  partly  similar  to  their  English  namesakes,  but 
in  general  far  sprightlier,  and  more  audaciously  satiric.  They 
give  valuable  glimpses  of  the  old  French  society,  and  are  farcical 
rather  than  didactic.  They  sometimes  contain  scriptural  per- 
sonages as  well  as  personified  qualities  among  their  characters. 
They  were  popular  dirring  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  were 
represented  by  the  dramatic  fraternities  of  the  Basoche  and  the 
Enfants  sans  souci. 

Collections  of  French  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  have  been 
made  by  Monmerque  and  Michel  (Par.  1839)  and  Jubinal  (Par. 
1S37).  Mone  has  done  the  same  service  for  Germany  in  his 
Deutsche  Schauspiele  des  Mittelalters  (Quedt.  1841).  See  Ward's 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  ^X-'^^^-  1875),  Hazlitt's 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Select  Collectioit  of  Old  English  Plays,  Collier's 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poelrv,  Wright's  Early  Mysteries 
and  other  Latin  Poems  (Lond.  1838),  Gidel's  Histoire  de  la 
Litteraturc  Franfaise  (Paris,  1875),  Wilkens'  Ceschichte  des 
geistlichen  Spiele  in  Deulschland  (Gott.  1872). 
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Mys'ticism  has  been  defined  as  the  Christian  form  of  Pan- 
theism. A  niystes  was  one  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  mysteries — one  to  whom  secret  things  had  been  revealed. 
Hence  a  mystic  came  to  mean  one  who  claimed  to  know,  either 
by  intuition  or  by  inward  revelation,  what  was  hidden  from  other 
men.  And  as  these  two  methods  have  generally  been  assumed 
to  be  identical,  M.  includes  i.  '  All  those  systems  of  philoso- 
phy which  teach  either  the  identity  of  God  and  the  soul,  or  the 
immediate  intuition  of  the  Infinite.'  In  this  sense  the  panthe- 
ism of  the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  the  theosophy  of  the  Sufis, 
the  Egyptian  and  many  forms  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  modern  system  of  Spinozism,  are  all  mystical.  2.  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  who  believe  in  a  supernatural  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  recognise  a  higher  form  of  knowledge, 
holiness,  and  fellowship  with  God  as  the  effect  of  the  influence, 
are  regarded  as  mystics  by  those  who  discard  the  supernatural 
from  religion  altogether.  3.  The  epithet  of  mystic  has  been  ap- 
plied to  any  system  of  philosophy  or  religion  which,  like  Schleier- 
macher's,  assigns  more  importance  to  the  feelings  than  to  the 
intellect.  4.  M.,  as  known  in  Church  History,  has  generally  been 
a  reaction  against  the  dogmatism  of  the  Church.  Mystics  in 
this  field  have  been  divided  into  two  classes  :  Theosophists, 
'  whose  object  is  knowledge,  and  with  whom  the  organ  of  com- 
munication with  God  is  the  reason ; '  and  Mystics  proper, 
'  whose  object  is  a  pure  and  happy  life,  and  with  whom  the 
organ  of  communication  is  the  feelings.'  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  M.  in  the  first  forms  of  Monachism  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  in 
Montanism  (q.  v. ).  The  father  of  thoroughgoing  M.,  however, 
was  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  (q.  v.),  whose  writings  appeared  about 
523.  His  theology,  which  was  founded  on  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.), 
had  much  influence  on  the  religious  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  originators  of  the  later  M.  were  those  Schoolmen  who  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  claims  of  speculative  piety  with  those  of 
scientific  theology,  and  have  hence  been  called  the  Dialectical 
Mystics.  These  Mediaeval  Mystics  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes  :  I.  The  Mystic  Scholastics,  who  held  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Church,  e.g.,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Norbert,  Hugo  and 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  &c. ;  II.  The  Heretical  Mystics,  e.g., 
Scotus  Erigena  (pantheistic),  Eckhart,  Ruysbrock,  &c.  ;  III. 
The  Latitudinarian  Mystics,  an  intermediate  class,  e.g..  Von 
Colin,  Tauler,  Suso,  Gerson,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  &c.  The  mys- 
tical school  of  writers  was  continued  in  the  l6th  c.  by  such  men 
as  Paracelsus,  Weigel,  Boehme,  &c.,  and  in  more  recent  times 
by  Swedenborg,  Heinrich,  Stilling,  and  Lavater.  Special  forms 
of  M.  are  noticed  under  Pietism  and  Quietists.  See  Hodge's 
Syst.  Theol.  (Edinb.  1873),  Hagenbach's  Lehrb.  d.  Dogmengesch. 
(Eng.  trans.  1847),  Ullman's  Keformers  before  the  Reformation 
(Eng.  trans.  1856),  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824. 

Mythol'ogy,  Compar'ative.  Wherever  speech  is  uttered, 
tales  are  told — tales  that,  whether  couched  in  stately  epic  or 
lowly  nursery  rhyme,  narrated  by  an  Andersen  or  in  a  Bushman's 
kraal,  whether  beautiful  or  grotesque,  repulsive  or  sublime,  have 
all  one  common  feature — their  indefinable  antiquity.  The  Arthur 
of  Tennyson  is  the  same  Arthur  from  whom  the  everlasting  hills 
received  their  names ;  Lafontaine's  milkmaid  had  broken  her 
pot  in  India  two  thousand  years  before  ;  and  the  siege  of  Troy 
forms  the  subject  alike  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  of  a  Suffolk  '  horkey 
ballad.'  To  solve  the  origin  of  these  tales  or  myths  (Gr.  mythoi), 
as  they  are  called,  is  the  problem  of  the  science  of  M.  Bacon, 
with  many  of  the  old  philosophers,  read  in  them  allegories 
invented  by  priests  for  the  conveyance  of  esoteric  doctrines. 
The  Sphinx,  he  explains,  is  science  ;  her  talons,  arguments  and 
axioms ;  while  CEdipus'  lameness  hints  how  through  overhaste 
men  fail  in  the  solution  of  her  riddles.  The  Euhemerist,  or 
historical  theory  again,  regarded  the  Centaurs  as  skilled  horse- 
men. Atlas  as  a  great  astronomer,  Priam  as  an  Eastern,  and 
Woden  as  a  Western  king.  Bochart,  Vossius,  and  Huet  be- 
longed to  this  school,  only  that  they  sought  in  classical  M.  for 
traces,  not  of  profane,  but  sacred  personages,  identifying  Saturn 
with  Noah,  Vulcan  with  Tubal  Cain,  and  Typhon  with  Og  the 
King  of  Bashan.  So,  too,  Mr.  Gladstone,  its  latest  and  ablest 
exponent,  discovers  in  myths  the  relics  of  a  corrupted  revelation, 
granted  by  God  to  man  before  the  dispersion  of  Babel ;  Zeus, 
Hades,  and  Poseidon  representing  the  Christian  Trinity,  Athene 
and  Apollo  dividing  the  Messianic  attributes,  and  Leto,  their 
mother,  shadowing  forth  the  woman  whose  seed  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head  {Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  and  Juventus 
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Mimdi).  The  clue  to  a  third  system  of  investigation  was  fur- 
nished by  Comparative  Philology.  The  science  that  had  traced 
a  connection  between  the  Gr.  myle,  the  Lat.  mola,  the  Eng.  mill, 
and  the  Erse  meile,  detected  the  identity  of  names  in  mytholo- 
gies so  widely  remote  as  the  Sanskritic  and  Celtic,  the  Norse 
and  Hellenic,  the  Slavonic  and  Iranian.  Dyu,  Zeus,  Jupiter, 
and  Tyr,  Varuna  and  Ouranos,  Sarvara  and  Cerberus,  Pani  and 
Paris,  Sarama  and  Helene — these  and  a  host  of  other  names 
phonetically  identical,  even  in  their  accent,  showed  that  the 
mythologies  of  the  Aryan  races  were,  like  their  languages,  the 
descendants  of  a  common  stock.  But  as  in  fiction  such  names 
as  Verisopht,  Deuceace,  or  Bareacres  suggest  the  characters  of 
those  who  bear  them,  so  does  the  mythic  nomenclature  convey 
to  the  philologist  a  no  less  pregnant  meaning.  One  common 
concept — that  of  the  powers  of  nature — is  seen  to  underlie  the 
names  of  gods  and  heroes  in  the  Iliad,  the  Zendavesta,  and 
clearest  of  all  in  the  Veda,  as  there  oftenest  are  those  names  used, 
not  merely  as  proper  names,  but  as  appellative  nouns — Ushas 
(Gr.  Eds),  Saranya  (Gr.  Eritiys),  and  Ahana  (Gr.  Athene)  all 
signifying  the  'dawn;'  Marut  (Lat.  Mars),  the  'storm-cloud;' 
Varuna  (Gr.  Ouranos),  the  '  sky,'  and  so  on  through  a  hundred 
other  instances.  How  comes  it,  though,  is  the  next  question, 
that  the  early  myths  dwell  on  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  subjects  ?  Because  to  primeval  man,  set  naked  in  an 
unknown  world,  nature  was  all  in  all.  He  hailed  the  warmth 
and  radiance  of  the  sun ;  like  a  child,  he  dreaded  the  horror 
of  night's  darkness,  and  all  his  emotions  of  hope  and  fear 
centred  around  the  glowing  disc,  for  which  his  struggling 
faculties  of  speech  devised  a  hundred  names — the  Bright,  the 
Warm,  the  Riser,  the  Setter,  the  Victor,  and  the  Vanquished. 
In  rude  and  early  languages  there  is  always  a  wealth  of  syno- 
nymes,  some  of  which  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  either 
drop  wholly  out  of  use,  or  lingering  on  in  a  corner  of  the  brain, 
give  rise  thereafter  to  countless  misconceptions.  Thus  epithets, 
originally  synonymous,  applied  by  man  to  his  vague  conceptions 
of  nature's  divine  phenomena,  were  certain  to  give  rise  to 
polytheism  ;  just  as  the  phrase  Daphne  flies  from  Apollo,'  i.e., 
the  dawn  fades  before  the  rising  sun — first  used,  not  as  a  con- 
scious metaphor,  but  as  the  nearest  expression  of  a  visible  fact — 
would  invest  Apollo,  regarded  as  a  god,  with  anthropomorphous 
attributes.  A  source  of  further  error  arose  from  the  identifica- 
tion of  words  similar  in  sound,  but  of  a  different  meaning — of 
daphne,  '  the  dawn,'  with  daphne,  '  a  laurel ;'  of  the  seven  rikshas 
or  '  bright  stars,'  with  seven  rikshas,  or  'bears,'  and  later  with 
seven  rishts  or  '  sages  ; '  of  leukos,  '  shining,'  in  Lykaon  '  with 
hikes,  '  a  wolf '  (whence  the  were- wolf  superstition)  ;  and  in 
more  recent  times  of fairies  with /yjamt-w,  and  barnacle 'idtVi'i  with 
barnacle  geese.  We  may  distinguish,  therefore,  four  stages  of 
myth-making — (i)  The  Unconscious,  when  man  first  used  such 
phrases  as  '  The  brilliant  dawn  is  dead  ; '  (2)  The  Polyonymous, 
when  he  might  either  say  '  The  brilliant  [daphne),  or  the  sea- 
born (aphrodite),  dawn  is  dead  ;'  (3)  The  Anthropomorphous,  in 
which  'dead  '  would  cease  to  be  the  figurative  language  of  child- 
hood ;  and  (4)  The  Homonymous,  when  Daphne  would  be 
metamorphosed  into  a  laurel.  Not  that  these  stages  were  ever 
perfectly  distinct.  Like  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages  of 
Palaeontology  they  overlapped  one  another  ;  and  the  primary 
signification  of  the  Aryan  dyu  survived  in  the  phrases  Zeus 
hyddr  poiei  and  sub  Jove  long  after  Zeus  and  Jupiter  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  pantheons.  Other  im- 
portant elements  in  the  later  development  of  M.  were — Change 
of  surroundings  ;  the  localisation  of  myths  ;  and  their  poetic 
embellishment.  That  the  Aryan  nations  went  forth  at  their  dis- 
persion carrying  with  them  a  common  M.  is  attested  both  by 
corresponding  nomenclatures,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  by 
countlessly  recurring  episodes.  For  instance,  Arthur's  Excalibur 
answers  to  the  swords  of  Theseus  and  Odin  ;  and  the  Greek 
Achilles,  the  Persian  Isfendiyar,  and  the  Norse  Baldur  are  alike 
invulnerable  save  in  a  single  spot.  But  as  the  languages  of 
southern  differ  from  those  of  northern  Europe,  though  sprung 
from  the  same  stock,  as  the  devil  of  the  negro  is  white,  and  the 
hell  of  the  Eskimo  a  region  of  frost  and  snow,  so  little  wonder  if 
in  the  Edda  and  Volsung  Tale  we  recognise  the  warring,  not  of 
the  sun  with  night,  but  of  winter  with  summer,  if  spring  re- 
places dawn,  and  dwarfs — not  giants — are  the  guardians  of  the 
hidden  treasure.  Secondly,  in  numerous  myths  we  light  on 
mention  of  real  places  and  historic  personages — Troy  and  Caer- 
leon,  Arthur  and  Karl  the  Great.    Therefore,  say  the  Euhemer- 


ists,  these  myths  enshrine  the  germs  of  history.  But  is  not  the 
scene  of  The  Virginians  laid  mainly  in  London,  and  do  not 
General  Wolfe  and  Dr.  Johnson  walk  through  its  pages?  Only 
when  the  mythologist  can  dissever  the  true  and  fictitious  in 
Thackeray's  novel  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  English 
history,  may  he  hope  to  do  the  same  in  the  Iliad,  the  Nibel- 
ungen,  or  the  Arthurian  Cycle.  Still,  M.  had  undoubtedly 
been  at  all  times  deeply  tinged  by  past  and  passing  events,  by 
man's  fondness  for  patching  new  cloth  on  old,  although  to  what 
extent  can  be  shown  only  by  external  evidence.  And  this  con- 
ducts us  to  our  closing  argument.  To  listen  to  many  advocates 
of  the  solar-mythic  theory,  one  would  imagine  that  no  incident 
could  be  historical  because  enshrined  in  a  myth,  or  that  every 
mythic  episode  was  necessarily  solar  in  its  origin.  A  fallacy  like 
his  who  should  fancy  that,  because  the  first  conception  of  a  pillar 
was  borrowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  therefore  every  succeed- 
ing pillar  must  reproduce  the  bark  and  knots,  and  nothing  else  ; 
or  that  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  contains  nothing  but  what 
may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis !  Whately  satirised  the 
extravagances  of  this  school  in  his  A'apoleon  a  Solar  Myth, 
where  nApoleon= ApoUon,  the  sun-god,  who  rises  in  the  eastern 
and  sets  in  the  western  waves  ;  but  the  parody  falls  short  of 
reality,  as  contained  in  De  Gubernatis'  Zoological  M.  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1872)  and  the  works  of  sundry  of  his  followers.  No, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  the  poets  of  antiquity  a  power  that  must 
needs  be  conceded  to  Tennyson  and  Morris,  of  clothing  a  mythic 
skeleton  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  poet's  new  thoughts  and 
experiences,  of  adding  and  taking  away,  blending  and  harmonis- 
ing, until  his  work,  substantially  the  same  as  Homer's  or 
Malory's,  grows  to  a  new  creation.  We  have  dwelt  exclusively 
on  the  myths  of  the  Aryan  races,  because  theirs  alone  have  been 
adequately  investigated,  and  of  theirs  alone  do  we  possess  ancient, 
and  therefore  more  typical,  records.    But  other  mythologies — 


Accadian,  Semitic,  Turanian,  and  Iberian — exist  or  have  existed; 
and  what  their  character  was,  whether  solar  or  otherwise,  is  a 
question  affecting  the  Aryan  M.  itself.  That  mixed  mythologies 
are,  like  mixed  languages,  a  thing  impossible,  that  the  Persians 
can  have  borrowed  nothing  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  Christendom  of  Judaism  is  at  least  opposed  to 
probability ;  and  why,  if  the  Basque  folklore  of  to-day  is  purely 
French,  should  not  the  Celts  have  conversely  adopted  some- 
thing of  the  M.  of  the  conquered  Iberians?  A  word  as  to 
what  M.  was  not.  It  was  never  identical  with  religion,  one  whit 
more  than  Legend  (q.  v.)  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Catholic 
system.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  recognise,  amid  all  their 
fantastic  pantheon,  a  one  Zeus,  'omniscient  and  omnipotent,' 
who  '  can  do  all  things,'  and  '  fulfils  the  prayer  that  man  utters  ' 
(Od.  iii.  26;  xiv.  444,  &c.)  ;  but  that  the  mythic  Zeus,  the 
intriguer  and  adulterer,  swayed  the  Hellenic  mind  for  good  or 
ill  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  that  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail  had  any  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the 
Alsatian  folk-tale  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Lamb's  Liver  upon  the 
dogma  of  the  Infallibility.  See  Max  Miiller,  '  Comparative 
Mythology '  in  vol.  ii.  of  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  and 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Science  of  Langicage ;  G.  Cox,  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations  (2  vols.  Lond.  1870)  ;  Kelly,  Indo-European 
Folklore ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (Gott.  1835)  ;  Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture  (2  vols.  1871) ;  Dasent,  Popular  Tales  from 
the  Norse  (Edinb.  1857) ;  Welcker,  Gditenlehre  (3  vols.  Gott. 
1857-62);  Qx&xztr,  Sy7tibolik  der  alter  Volker  {d,  vols.  1810-12); 
Fiske,  Myths  and  Mythmakers  (Lond.  1873) ;  Sayce,  Principles 
of  Comparative  Philology  (Lond.  1874);  and  Goldziher,  M.  among 
the  Hebrews  (Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1877). 


Myx'ine.   See  Hagfish. 
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the  fourteenth  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
nu  and  the  Semitic  jiun,  is  formed  by 
the  tongue  at  the  junction  line  of  the 
upper  teeth  and  palate,  and  passes  mainly 
through  the  nose.  It  is  therefore  a  nasal 
liquid,  and  an  imperfect  mute.  N  is 
interchangeable  with  /,  as  luncheon,  nun- 
cheon ;  is  mute  after  m,  as  hymn,  and 
often  before  v,  as  Covent  (for  Convent) 
'Garden  ;  and  is  extremely  liable  to  be  improperly  affixed 
or  taken  from  words,  as  nonce  for  once,  adder  for  nadder, 
&c.  With  the  Romans  N  stood  for  900,  and  with  a 
stroke  over  it  for  9000 ;  while  as  an  abbreviation  it  now 
usually  signifies  North.  It  also  appears  in  N.  B.  {nofa  bene), 
N.  S.  (new  style),  &c. 

Naaf ,  a  small  river  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  running  due  S.,  and  forming  the  frontier 
separating  the  Bengal  district  of  Chittagong  from  that  of  Akyab 
in  British  Burmah. 

Naas  (Irish  Gael.  Nds,  'a  fair,'  or  'meeting  place'),  the 
second  largest  town  in  county  Kildare,  Ireland,  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  3  S.  of  the  railway  station 
of  Salins.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Leinster, 
and,  according  to  bardic  history,  was  founded  by  Lewy  of  the 
long  hand.  The  great  mound  of  the  royal  palace  still  remains 
just  outside  the  town.  See  Joyce's  Irish  Names  of  Places  (vol. 
i.  1869).  N.  received  charters  from  Henry  V.,  Elizabeth,  and 
James  I.,  but  in  recent  times  it  has  greatly  declined,  though 
still  a  municipal  and  assize  town,  with  a  court  house,  infantry 
barracks,  a  workhouse,  &c.    Pop.  (1871)  3660. 

Nabathae'ans.  In  Scripture  history  Nebajoth  was  the  first- 
born of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ;  i  Chron.  i.  29),  and  father  of  a 
tribe  in  Western  Arabia  beside  the  tribe  of  Kedar  (Isaiah  Ix.  7). 
This  tribe  is  by  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  12,  4)  and  Jerome  (Gen.  in  loc.) 
identified  with  the  N.  or  Nabateans,  who,  according  to  these 
writers,  gave  their  name  to  all  the  region  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  who  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (about  B.C. 
160)  occupied  the  same  region  (i  Mace.  v.  25,  ix.  33-37;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  3).  During  the  height  of  their  power  the  countiy  of 
the  N,  embraced  the  whole  of  Edom,  from  which  they  drove  the 
Edomites  (see  Edom),  and  the  plain  of  Arabia  between  the 
northern  half  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mountains  of  Nejd,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Palestine  and  Bashan.  Be- 
sides being  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  nearly  the  whole  commerce 
of  Western  Asia  was  in  their  hands.  From  their  capital  of  Petra, 
the  ruins  of  whose  rock-hewn  buildings  yet  testify  to  their  great 
wealth  and  civilisation,  caravan  tracks  radiated  in  all  directions  : 
to  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Damascus,  Palmyra;  Mesopotamia,  to 
the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  Egypt. 
The  first  mention  of  a  king  of  the  N.  is  about  166  B.C.  (2  Mace. 
V.  8).  All  their  kings  bore  the  title  of  Aretas  or  Obodas,  and 
the  country  was  called  Arabia  Petraea  or  simply  the  kingdom  of 
Arabia.  Herod  Antipas  married  a  daughter  of  the  Aretas  of  the 
time  (]o%.Ant.  xviii.  5, 1 ),  probably  the  same  who  captured  Damas- 
cus and  governed  it  by  an  Ethnarch  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  first 
blow  to  their  prosperity  was  received  when  a  new  route  between 
the  east  and  west  was  opened  through  Egypt.  The  kingdom 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  A.  D.  105,  and  the  cities 
ruined  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest. ' 

That  the  N.  were  Ishmaelites  has  been  disputed  in  modern 
times.    There  is  an  Arab  tribe,  the  Beni  Nabat,  believed  by 
Oriental  scholars  to  be  of  Aramean  or  Syro-Chaldean  origin,  ■ 
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who  in  the  time  of  their  early  prosperity  inhabited  Chaldea  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  v^'ere  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, magic,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  science.  For  numer- 
ous considerations  which  cannot  here  be  given,  it  is  believed  by 
the  best  authorities  that  the  N.  are  identical  with  this  ancient 
nation  of  Nabat. 

Nablus',  or  Nabulus'  (Gr.  A^eapolis,  '  new  city '),  the  ancient 
Shechem,  and  former  capital  of  Samaria,  a  town  of  Palestina,  in 
the  valley  of  Erd-Mukhna,  \\  miles  W.  of  Jacob's  Well,  and  30 
N.  of  Jerusalem.  The  valley,  one  of  the  richest  in  Palestine, 
produces  abundance  of  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  and  olives,  and  the 
town  has  manufactures  of  oil,  cotton,  soap,  &c.  Pop.  about 
10,000,  of  whom  500  are  Christians,  150  Samaritans,  100  Jews, 
and  the  rest  Moslems.  See  the  Rev.  J.  Mills,  N.,  a  Narrative  oj 
a  Three  Months'  Residence  (Lond.  1877). 

Nabob,  an  English  corruption  of  Nawaub  (q.  v.). 

Nabonass'ar,  Era  of,  in  Babylonian  chronology,  commences  ! 
with  February  26,  747  B.C.    It  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  i 
Ptolemy,  as  it  is  not  the  system  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  ! 
nor  do  its  dates  agree  with  established  historic  facts,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Nach'imov,  Paul  Stepanovitch,  a  Russian  admiral,  born  I 
in  1803,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  circumnavigated  the 
globe  under  Sasarev  (1822-25),  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino  (1827),  and  commanded  a  corvette  in  the  blockade  of 
the  Dardanelles  (1830).  Appointed,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  to  the  command  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  he  annihilated  a  Turkish  squadron  off'  Sinope  (November 
30,  1853),  and  having  played  a  gallant  part  in  the  defence  of 
Sevastopol,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  (April,  1855). 
On  the  loth  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  struck  by  a  buUet, 
and  died  the  following  day, 

Nach'od,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Mettau,  near  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Koniggratz,  famous  as  the  scene 
(27th  June  1866)  of  the  first  of  the  struggles  between  the  Prussians 
under  Von  Steinmetz  and  the  Austrians  under  Ramming,  which 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 

Nacre.    See  Mother  of  Pearl, 

Na'dir  is  the  point  of  the  heavens  vertically  below  us.  It  is 
thus  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Zenith  (q.  v.),  and  geometri- 
cally is  one  of  the  poles  of  the  true  horizon. 

N&dir  Sh^h,  the  hero  of  Persian  independence,  and  the  last 
of  the  great  Mohammedan  invaders  of  India,  was  born  near 
Khelat,  November  11,  1688.  He  commenced  life  as  a  robber 
chief  in  Khorassan,  but,  though  himself  belonging  to  a  Turco- 
man tribe,  became  the  national  leader  of  the  Persians  in  their 
successful  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Afghans  and 
to  recover  Armenia  from  the  Turks.  At  first  he  permitted  the 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  family,  but  in  1 736  he  had  himself 
crowned  Shah.  N.  extended  his  conquests  over  Georgia  and 
Afghanistan,  and  in  1738  occurred  his  celebrated  invasion  of 
Hindustan.  He  sacked  Delhi,  and  is  related  to  have  brought 
back  with  him  a  treasure  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  including  the 
Kohinur  diamond  and  the  peacock  throne.  On  his  return  Iris 
character  is  said  to  have  changed.  He  became  avaricious  and 
tyrannical,  and  he  was  assassinated  June  20,  1747.  N.'s  dynasty 
perished  with  him.  His  son  finally  became  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  his  wealth  was  carried  off'  by  his  treasurer, 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdali,  who  founded  the  Durani  dynasty  in 
Afghanistan. 
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Nae'vius,  Cn.,  is  really  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  poets  whose 
writings  evince  genuine  power  and  originality.  On  the  author- 
ity of  Aulus  Gellius  (i.  24),  who  characterises  his  famous  epitaph 
as  '  plenum  superbiae  Campanas,'  he  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
Campanian.  Klussmann,  one  of  his  most  careful  editors,  thinks 
he  was  a  Roman  ;  but  the  above  expression  could  scarcely  be 
applied  to  any  one  but  a  native  of  Campania.  N.  was,  however, 
thoroughly  Roman  in  character  and  sympathies.  He  came  to 
Rome  early,  but  from  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  date  of 
his  birth — some  time  between  274  and  264  B.C. — it  is  impossible 
to  say  definitely  in  what  year.  N.  served  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  began  in  264  B.C.  and  lasted  24  years.  He  produced  his 
first  play  in  235  B.C.  Like  the  writers  of  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
he  employed  the  stage  as  the  arena  for  popular  invective  and 
political  warfare.  He  was  a  keen  partisan  of  the  plebeians,  and 
a  sworn  foe  to  the  senatorian  party.  In  addition  to  his  dram- 
atic works  he  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  War  in  the 
Saturnian  metre — a  work  of  which  a  few  unimportant  fragments 
remain.  N.  also  wrote  '  ludi '  or  '  satirae.'  These  were  probably 
the  vehicle  of  his  attacks  on  the  aristocracy.  For  a  lampoon  on 
the  Metelli,  preserved  by  Asconius  (see  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10),  he  was 
indicted  by  one  of  the  family.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  a  libel  was  a  capital  offence.  N.  escaped  with  his  life, 
but  was  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  triumviri  capitales. 
Confinement  brought  the  poet  to  a  recantation  of  his  imputa- 
tions, but  his  repentance  can  hardly  have  been  sincere,  as  a  fresh 
offence  had  soon  to  be  expiated  by  exile.  N.  died  at  Utica,  his 
self-chosen  place  of  banishment,  in  204  B.  C,  according  to  Cicero, 
Varro  and  Hieronymus  say  two  years  later.  See  Kluss- 
mann's  Life  and  Remains  of  N.  (Jena,  1843)  ;  M.  J.  Berchem 
de  Cn.  N<evii.  Poetce  Vita  et  Scriptis  (Munster,  i86l)  and  Sellar's 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic  (Edin.  1863). 

Nae'vus,  or  Erec'tile  Tu'mour,  known  popularly  as 
Mother's  Mark,  consists  essentially  in  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  tissue  of  a  part,  arterial,  capillary,  or 
venous.  Arterial  N.,  commonly  called  aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis, is  an  irregular,  lobulated,  pulsating  tumour,  into  which 
numerous  large  vessels  can  be  traced,  and  in  which  a  consider- 
able bruit  can  often  be  heard.  The  usual  seat  of  such  tumours 
is  the  scalp  and  lip.  Small  tumours  may  be  cured  by  ligature, 
and  large  ones  by  the  galvanic  cautery.  Capillary  N.  are 
slightly  elevated,  but  flat  spots  on  the  skin  of  a  bright  red  or 
purplish  tint,  entirely  confined  to  the  skin,  congenital,  and 
though  at  first  small  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  involve  the 
whole  of  the  face.  Venous  N.  are  usually  subcutaneous ;  but 
those  in  which  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  are  affected  simul- 
taneously are  usually  of  the  mixed  kind,  and  large  veins  may  be 
seen  passing  away  from  them.  The  venous  N.  are  of  a  dark 
purple  or  reddish  colour,  smooth  and  ovoid,  or  somewhat  lobu- 
lated, and  often  of  considerable  size.  N.  may  be  cured  (l)  by 
exciting  adhesive  inflammation  in  them,  so  as  to  produce  plugging 
and  obliteration  of  the  vascular  tissue,  as  by  vaccination  or 
injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  ;  (2)  by  agents  that  destroy  the 
growth,  as  nitric  acid ;  (3)  by  removal  with  the  knife  or  liga- 
ture. 

Na'fels,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  on 
the  Linth,  5  miles  N.  of  Glarus  by  rail.  Here  on  the  Rauli- 
felder  1500  Swiss  defeated  8000  Austrians,  April  9,  1388.  The 
battle-field  is  marked  by  eleven  stones,  and  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  villages  come  yearly  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
April  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  which  secured 
their  independence.    Pop.  (1870)  2490. 

Na'gari'  (an  adjective  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  nagara,  a 
town),  the  term  applied  to  the  character  used  in  writing  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  to  its  modifications  in  Hindi,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  written  Devanagari  {deva,  signifying  '  divine  ').  See 

NUGGUR. 

Na'ga's,  a  wild  race  of  Aborigines,  bordering  on  Assam,  in 
the  N.E.  frontier  of  British  India.  They  are  divided  into  many 
tribes,  some  of  whom  are  inolfensive  and  trade  freely  with 
British  subjects.  Their  exports  are  cotton,  caoutchouc,  timber, 
and  beeswax.  Other  tribes  are  very  warlike,  and  are  notorious 
for  their  practice  of  carrying  off  as  trophies  the  heads  of 
their  enemies.  Since  186G  a  British  officer  has  been  stationed 
in  political  charge  of  the  N.  tribes  between  the  State  of  Munni- 
pur  and  Assam,  who  exercises  a  general  control  but  no  direct 
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government.  The  area  of  the  tract  held  by  the  N.  is  4900  sq. 
miles;  the  pop.  (1872)  68,918.  In  1875,  and  again  in  1876, 
officers  were  murdered  who  were  engaged  beyond  the  frontier 
on  survey  duties,  but  the  prestige  of  the  British  name  has  now 
been  restored. 

Nagasaki,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island 
Kiu-Siu.  Its  excellent  harbour  was  the  only  place  in  Japan 
where,  under  severe  restrictions,  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  trade 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  but  since  1859  N.  has  been  freely  open 
to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  famed  for  its  figured  porcelain, 
which,  on  account  of  its  extreme  thinness  is  called  'eggshell 
china.'  The  imports  are  chiefly  cottons,  woollens,  metals, 
arms,  and  ammunition  ;  the  exports,  coal,  tea,  dried  fish, 
tobacco,  camphor,  copper,  and  vegetable  wax  ;  and  the  total 
value  of  the  former  in  1875  amounted  to  £317, 72^  ;  and 
of  the  latter  to  ;£^449,855.  In  the  same  year  there  entered 
the  port  296  foreign  ships  of  276,415  tons,  and  of  these  120 
were  British  ships  of  67,791  tons.  A  great  coal  mine  on  the 
island  of  Takashima,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
English  engineers,  employs  some  3000  natives,  and  yields  600 
tons  daily  of  excellent  coal  (124,930  tons  in  1875).  N.  is  retarded 
much  by  the  want  of  good  roads  leading  to  the  surrounding  tea- 
districts.    Pop.  of  town,  80,000  ;  of  the  Ken  (1875),  668,974. 

Nagelflue.    See  Molasse. 

Nagdde  or  Ucheyra,  the  capital  of  a  native  State  of  the 
same  name,  in  connection  with  the  Baghelcund  Agency,  Central 
India,  1 10  miles  S.  W.  of  Allahabad.  The  State  of  N.  has  an  area 
of  about  450  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  75,000.  Revenue,  ;i^i5,ooo, 
of  which  half  is  alienated  in  feudal  or  religious  grants.  The  Rajah 
received  an  accession  of  territory  for  services  during  the  Mutiny. 

N&gpiir  (i.e.,  Snake-town),  the  capital  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, British  India,  and  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  stream  called  the  Nag,  520  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bombay 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1872)  84,441.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  round  the  fort 
and  European  station  of  Sita-baldi.  The  cantonments  are  at 
Kampti  (q.  v.),  9  miles  N.E.  Outside  the  city  are  handsome 
tanks  and  gardens,  constructed  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  streets 
are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  ornamented  with  wood 
carving.  Conservancy  arrangements  are  good,  and  the 
city  is  healthy.  The  palace  of  the  Bhonslas,  built  of  black 
basalt,  was  burned  down  in  1864.  Tombs  of  the  former 
sovereigns  are  numerous,  but  not  magnificent.  There  are 
the  usual  large  buildings  of  British  civil  administration.  As 
a  railway  terminus,  N.  is  the  centre  of  a  great  and  increasing 
trade.  The  chief  imports  are  grain,  salt,  and  European 
goods  ;  total  value,  about ^^500, 000.  The  grand  article,  both  of 
manufacture  and  export,  is  fine  cloth  ;  total  value  of  exports, 
;^i20,ooo.  N.  city  was  founded  about  i7oobyBukht  Bulund, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Gond  dynasty,  whose  descendants  still 
survive  as  state  pensioners.  The  Mahratta  family  of  the 
Bhonslas  conquered  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  c. 
They  were  powerful  enough  to  overrun  Bengal,  and  perma- 
nently occupy  Orissa ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Wellington 
at  Assaye  and  Argaum.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to  give 
much  trouble  to  the  British  until  the  state  of  N.  was  annexed 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  after  the  death  of  Raghoji  III.  without 
heirs  in  1853. — The  district  of  N.,  which  presents  great 
variety  of  surface,  has  an  area  of  3734  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1872)  631,109.  The  staple  crop  is  wheat,  and  of  late  years 
cotton  has  been  extensively  grown.  There  is  a  peculiar  breed 
of  trotting  bullocks,  that  will  draw  a  light  cart  30  miles  in  five 
hours.  Weaving  is  carried  on  in  every  village,  and  the  finer 
sorts  of  cotton  and  silk  cloths  are  in  demand  throughout  India. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  the  district,  and  the  banking 
firms  of  Marwaris  or  Jains  make  large  profits.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1 85  7,  the  Madras  sepoys  at  Kampti  stood  firm,  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  disarm  the  cavalry  regiment  of  N.  irregu- 
lars. See  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas  (Lond.  1826), 
and  Grant's  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces  (Bomb.  1870). 

Nag's  Head  Consecration.  When  Elizabeth  revised  the 
Prayer  Book  and  passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  Convocation 
protested  against  these  things  ;  and  when  she  desired  to  have 
Matthew  Parker  consecrated  Archbishop  it  was  found  that  only 
five  of  Edward's  hierarchy  had  survived  the  Marian  persecutions, 
Llandaff  having  apostatised.    It  requires  three  bishops  to  conse- 
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crate  an  archbishop,  and  Kitchen  and  Bale  being  both  disreput- 
able persons,  the  Queen  summoned  Barlow  of  Bath,  Scory  of 
Chichester,  Hodgekins  of  Bedford,  and  the  venerable  Miles 
Coverdale  to  impose  hands  at  Lambeth  on  17th  December  1559. 
This  was  duly  done  according  to  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  The 
stupid  story  that  on  account  of  a  prohibition  from  Bonner,  Scory 
performed  the  consecration  by  laying  a  Bible  on  Parker's  head 
in  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  Cheapside,  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  after  the  congi  d'Mire  was  originally  issued,  and  several 
bishops  summoned,  they  refused  to  officiate  or  tolerate  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  were  therefore  deprived.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
secration was  actually  carried  through  by  bishops,  some  ordained 
according  to  the  Roman  Pontifical,  and  others  according  to  the 
reformed  ordinal ;  and  the  Queen's  second  mandate  bears  a  clause 
supplying  all  deficiencies  there  might  be  in  the  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  realm  or  the  laws  of  the  Church.  (Lin- 
gard,  v.,  p.  631.) 

Nagy  (pron.  Nadji),  a  Magyar  word  signifying  'great,'  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  several  Hungarian  towns.  Of  these  Banya, 
Karoly,  and  Kikinda  are  given  under  those  headings,  and  N. 
Varad  and  N.  Szombat  under  their  German  names  Grosswardein 
and  Tyrnau. 

Nagy-Enyed,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  18 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Karlsburg  by  rail,  has  a  celebrated  Calvinist 
academy.    Pop.  (1869)  5779. 

Nagy-Koros,  a  market-town  in  the  comitat  of  Pesth,  55 
miles  S.E.  of  that  city  by  rail,  with  a  large  gymnasium,  and  a 
trade  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  wine.    Pop.  (1869)  20,091. 

Nagy-Saros-Patak,  a  market-town  in  the  comitat  of  Zem- 
plin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bodrog,  contains  a  Calvinist 
college,  with  a  fine  collection  of  minerals,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes.  Pop.  (1869)  5366,  who  make  wine  and  manu- 
facture cloth. 

Nagy-Szent-Miklos,  a  market-town  in  the  comitat  of 
Torontal,  on  the  Aranka,  37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Szegedin  by  rail, 
has  an  Agricultural  Institute,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  grain. 
Pop.  (1869)  9205. 

Nalium  (Heb.  '  consolation'),  the  Hebrew  prophet,  is  styled 
in  the  superscription  of  his  book  the  Elkoshite,  i.e.,  a  native  of 
Elkosh,  understood  to  be  Elkesaei  in  Galilee,  or  according  to 
some,  Elkosh  on  the  E.  of  the  Tigris.  The  Book  of  N.,  which 
is  the  seventh  of  the  '  minor  '  prophets,  is  all  directed  against 
Nineveh  and  its  king,  both  being  threatened  with  destruction 
for  their  hostility  to  Jehovah  and  his  people.  As  to  the  tbne  of 
the  prophet,  there  is  hardly  a  reign  from  that  of  Jehu  to  Zede- 
kiah  under  which  he  has  not  been  placed  by  some  critics.  The 
majority  make  him  a  contemporary  of  Hezekiah,  and  his  prophecy 
to  have  been  delivered  soon  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sen- 
nacherib, about  B.C.  711  (Isa.  xxxvii.  36). 

Nahvm,  or  Sirmftr,  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  N.W.  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  128 
miles  N.  E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  particularly  well-built  and  clean 
town  ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  streets  paved.  The 
palace  is  handsomely  carved. — The  state  of  N.  ranks  first 
among  the  hill  states  of  the  Punjaub  ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  Giri 
River,  and  lies  between  the  British  districts  of  Dehra  Dfln  and 
Umballa.  Area,  1096 sq.  miles  ;  pop.  90,000;  revenue,  £,2%,'-po. 
The  Rajput  dynasty  dates  from  the  iith  c.  They  were  restored 
by  the  British  after  the  Goorkha  War  of  1803,  and  were  loyal 
during  the  Mutiny. 

Naiada'cese,  or  Juncagina'cese,  a  natural  order  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  submerged  fresh,  or  salt-water  plants,  found  in  all 
climates  of  the  globe,  and  numbering  about  twenty  genera  and 
100  species.  The  flowers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  inconspi- 
cuous, and  the  properties  of  the  order  may  be  classed  as  unim- 
portant. In  Britain  there  are  numerous  representatives,  but  they 
only  have  an  interest  to  the  botanist.  The  riband-like  leaves  of 
the  grasswrack  {Zostera  ma'  ina)  are  sometimes  used  for  pack- 
ing purposes,  and  by  upholsterers  for  stuffing  mattresses  and 
cushions  ;  a  patent  has  also  been  taken  out  for  their  manufacture 
into  paper.  The  Lattice-leaf  (q.  v.)  of  Madagascar  is  an  attrac- 
tive curiosity.  The  Cape  pondweed  {Aponogeton  distachyon)  is 
grown  as  a  fragrant  ornamental  aquatic,  and  at  the  Cape  the 
starchy  tubercular  rhizome  is  roasted  for  food,  and  the  flower- 
ing tops  are  used  as  a  pickle,  and  as  asparagus. 
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Nai'ads,  the  general  designation  of  the  nymphs  of  the  fresh 
water,  whether  of  lake,  river,  or  fountain.  Certain  waters  or 
springs  presided  over  by  the  N.  were  supposed  to  inspire  those 
who  drank  therefrom,  hence  these  nymphs  were  thought  to  be 
possessed  with  oracular  power,  and  to  impart  to  mortals  the  gifts 
of  prophecy  and  poetry.  From  this  circumstance  seers  were 
sometimes  termed  nympholeptoi  (nymph-struck).  The  N.  were 
an  inferior  order  of  female  divinities,  designated,  nevertheless, 
Olympian,  and  described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus.  As  confer- 
ring life  and  blessings  they  were  worshipped  with  Dionysus  and 
Demeter  ;  in  their  prophetic  character  with  Apollo  ;  while  as 
tenants  of  lake  and  stream,  they  mingled  on  green  bank  and  vale 
with' Pan,  the  Sileni,  and  the  Satyrs,  in  the  gamesome  revel  and 
the  dance.  They  are  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
lovely  maidens,  nude  or  nearly  so.  Goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  oil 
were  offered  to  them,  but  never  wine.    See  Nymphs. 

Nail  (Old  Eng.  naegel,  comp.  Ger.  nagel ;  allied  to  Lat. 
unguis,  Gr.  onyx,  Sansk.  nakha),  the  name  given  to  the  horny 
plate  forming  a  skin  appendage  in  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  horny  tissues  of  the  body,  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  which  an  albuminous  substance  in  combination 
with  sulphur  is  found.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
latter  element  in  horny  tissues  than  in  albumen  or  fibrine.  A 
N.  consists  essentially  of  an  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  Epi- 
dermis (q.  V.)  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  In  vertical  section  it 
is  composed  below  of  rounded  or  elongated  cells ;  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  N.  being  flattened  and  more  markedly  horny 
than  the  under.  The  N.  is  formed,  like  the  epidermis  itself,  as 
a  secretion  of  the  dermis  or  true  skin,  the  N. -producing  surface 
being  termed  its  matrix.  The  root  of  the  N.  is  the  part  lying 
next  the  matrix,  and  is  embedded  in  a  semicircular  groove  in  the 
latter.  The  bed  of  the  N.  is  the  somewhat  flattened  part  of  the 
skin  on  which  it  rests,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel 
ridges,  forming  the  cells  of  the  N.  The  N.  thus  grows  in  length 
from  behind — new  matter  being  formed  by  the  matrix — and  in 
thickness  from  below  through  the  new  material  contributed  by 
its  bed.  Hoofs,  claws,  and  like  organs  are  merely  modifications 
or  excessive  developments  of  nails.  /ngro7vi»g  nails  are  a  trouble- 
some affection  requiring  skilful  surgical  treatment. 

Nail,  an  implement  of  almost  universal  use,  but  varying  so 
much  in  size,  material,  and  application,  as  almost  to  defy  general 
definition.  A  common  N.  is,  however,  a  tapering  spike  of  iron, 
headed  at  the  thick  end,  employed  in  joining  and  fastening  to- 
gether all  kinds  of  joinery  and  woodwork.  The  N.  has  been 
known  and  used  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  indeed, 
considering  its  simplicity  of  form  and  indispensable  utility,  it 
may  almost  certainly  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  use  of  metal 
in  any  form.  Nails  are  of  three  leading  kinds — handmade  or 
forged  nails,  cast  nails,  and  machine-made  or  cut  nails.  In  the 
hand-made  N. -trade,  again,  three  subdivisions  are  recognised, 
these  being  '  thousand '  work,  '  hundred  '  work,  and  farriery,  or 
horse-shoe  nails.  '  Thousand  '  work  consists  of  nails  of  a  small 
size,  while  'hundred  '  work  includes  heavy  nails,  spikes,  &c.  The 
work  is  conducted  at  the  homes  of  the  operatives,  attached  to  which 
are  small  smithy  hearths  termed  '  N. -shops,'  and  the  material 
— '  N.-rods ' — is  supplied  by  the  N.  -masters,  or  middlemen,  called 
factors  or  '  foggers.'  Women  and  small  children  perform  much 
work  of  a  character  unsuited  for  them,  and  the  social  condition 
of  the  nailers  or  N.  villages  is  of  the  most  wretched  description. 
The  great  centre  of  the  N.  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  in  the  Mid- 
land hardware  district,  and  in  Dudley,  Walsall,  Bromsgrove, 
and  Halesowen  it  forms  with  chainmaking  the  leading  industry, 
while  it  is  also  prosecuted  extensively  in  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  other  towns.  Hand-made  and  farriers'  nails  are 
also  extensively  made  in  the  village  of  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling, 
but  there  the  men  are  industrious,  sober,  and  prosperous.  Cast 
nails  are  of  limited  application,  and  are  principally  used  for 
studding  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes.  For  the  manufacture  of 
'  cut '  or  machine-made  nails  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  and 
complex  machinery  has  been  adopted,  and  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  nails  now  in  common  use  is  made  by  machinery. 
For  some  machines  the  iron  is  heated  to  a  forging  heat,  while  in 
others  the  operations  of  cutting  and  heading  are  performed  on 
metal  rods  or  plates  in  a  cold  condition.  The  machinery  invented 
in  1873  by  Mr.  Whittle  of  Harborne,  near  Birmingham,  is  the 
best  yet  devised  for  the  manufacture  of  hot  wrought  nails.  The 
quantity  of  nails  turned  out  in  a  given  time  is  double  that  at- 


tained  by  any  previous  machinery,  while  the  tear  and  wear  of 
the  cutting  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Nails  and 
brads  are  also  punched  out  of  plate  iron,  the  punches  bemg  so 
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arranged  that  headed  nails  are  cut  out  without  any  loss  of  metal, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  A  shows  brads 
with  heads  on  one  side,  and  B  represents  nails  with  a  head  pro- 
jecting over  both  sides. 

Nain  de  Tillemont,    See  Tillemont. 

Nain  Singh  Pundit,  a  native  of  India,  on  whom  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  conferred  its  gold  medal  in  1877,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  '  added  a  greater  amount  to  our  positive 
knowledge  of  the  map  of  Asia  than  any  individual  of  our  time.' 
He  is  a  native  of  Kumaon,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an 
explorer  in  1856  with  the  brothers  Schlagentweit,  the  Himalayan 
travellers.  Subsequently,  as  a  subordinate  in  the  Trigonomet- 
rical Survey,  he  traversed  the  whole  plateau  of  Thibet,  and  fixed 
by  observations  the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the 
site  of  Hlassa.    He  has  now  retired  on  a  pension  of  ;^SO  a-year. 

Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  and  chief  town  of  its  county,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  N.,  where  it  enters  the  Moray 
Firth,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Inverness  by  rail.  It  commands  splen- 
did views  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Ross-shire,  distant  8  miles, 
and  attracts  a  great  number  of  visitors  in  summer  by  its  excel- 
lent sea-bathing  and  artificial  baths.  The  town,  which  has  a 
good  harbour,  a  museum,  newspaper,  &c.,  unites  with  Inverness, 
Forres,  and  Fortrose  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
(1871)  3751.  In  the  vicinity  is  Cawdor  Castle,  where,  according 
to  tradition.  King  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth. 

Naime,  Caroline  Oliphant,  Baroness,  a  Scottish  poet- 
ess of  rare  genius,  was  the  third  daughter  of  Laurence  Oliphant 
of  Cask,  and  was  born  at  the  mansion-house  of  Cask,  in  Perth- 
shire, 1 6th  July  1766.  Her  beauty  was  such  that  she  was  called 
the  '  Flower  of  Stratheam.'  In  June  1806  she  married  William 
Murray  Naime,  then  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  v/ho  in  1824 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baron  Naime,  which  had  been  attainted 
since  the  Rebellion  of  the  Forty-five.  The  Baroness  survived 
her  husband  fifteen  years,  dying  at  Gask,  27th  October  1845. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  evinced  a  deep  interest  in 
religion,  and  was  particularly  attached  to  the  Free  Church 
movement,  though  her  charities,  which  were  numerous  and 
varied,  took  no  sectarian  shape.  Except  to  a  very  few  friends, 
she  never  divulged  the  secret  of  her  authorship  ;  and  while  all 
Scotland  was  ringing  with  the  Laird  0'  Cockpen,  The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,  Bonnie  Charlie's  now  awa\  The  Auld  House,  There  grows  a 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  The  Hundred  Pipers,  &c.,  she  remained  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  her  countrymen.  There  is  an  exquisite  woman- 
liness in  her  lyrics.  Everything,  whether  humorous  or  serious, 
is  tenderly,  delicately,  graciously  touched  ;  and  everywhere  there 
is  stainless  purity  in  word  and  sentiment.  In  1850  Paterson  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh,  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Baroness  N.'s 
Lays  from  Stratheam,  with  pianoforte  accompaniments  by  Finlay 
Dun.  The  seventh  edition  of  this  most  beautiful  collection 
appeared  in  1876.  See  Charles  Rogers'  Memoirs  and  Complete 
Lyrical  Compositions  of  the  Baroness  N.  (Lond.  1869). 

Nairnshire,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Moray  Firth,  S.  and  E.  by  Elgin,  and  W.  by  Inverness. 
Area,  137,500  statute  acres  ;  pop.  (1871)  10,225.  It  is  rugged 
and  mountainous  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  is  drained  by  the  rivers 
Nairn  and  Findhom.  The  formation  in  the  N.  is  mainly  old 
red  sandstone,  in  the  S.  gneiss,  and  in  the  W.  granite.  Agri- 
culture is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  part  of  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  In  1876  there  were  9614  acres  under  com  crops,  4856 
under  green  crops,  9973  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses,  and  1 586 
in  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of  mountain  and  heath.    N.  had 


in  the  same  year  1220  horses,  6443  cattle,  15,089  sheep,  and  820 
pigs.  The  chief  crops  are  barley,  oats,  wheat,  turnips,  and 
potatoes.  The  climate  is  singularly  mild  and  steady  ;  the  rain- 
fall Goes  not  exceed  26  inches.  Besides  the  chief  town  of  Nairn, 
the  county  includes  the  villages  of  Cawdor  and  Auldearn,  the 
former  celebrated  for  its  great  monthly  cattle  'tryst.'  N.,  to- 
gether with  Elginshire,  sends  one  member  to  Parliament. 

Nairs,  the  dominant  Hindu  tribe  on  the  Malabar  or  W. 
coast  of  S.  India,  to  whom  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  belonged. 
They  are  a  warrior  caste,  claiming  to  be  second  only  to  the 
Brahmins.  In  old  times  they  never  went  abroad  without  a 
knife  or  crooked  sword,  which  they  were  ready  to  draw  on  all 
inferiors.  They  do  not  recognise  the  marriage  tie ;  and  conse- 
quently all  descent  and  inheritance  to  property  is  traced  through 
the  female  line — a  custom  which  still  governs  the  succession  to 
the  throne  in  the  native  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  on  the 
Malabar  coast, 

Nai's  and  Naididse,  a  genus  and  family  of  Annelida  (q.  v.), 
or  worms  related  to  the  Earthworm  (q.  v.).  They  are  found 
in  freshwater  streams.  A  familiar  example  is  the  Tubifex  rivu- 
lorum,  a  worm  that  occurs  in  the  mud  of  ponds,  and  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  It  has  a  bright  pink  body.  The  N. 
have  the  power  of  increasing  by  gemmation  or  budding.  A 
bud  thrown  out  near  the  middle  of  the  body  becomes  a  new 
individual,  and  the  parent  body  may  also  separate  into  two  or 
more  distinct  creatures. 

Naiss'ant,  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  animal  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary,  thus  contrasted  with  Lssuant, 
which  is  applied  to  whatever  comes  from  the  bottom  of  a  chief. 

Naja,  a  genus  of  Colubrine  snakes,  belonging  to  the  Venom- 
ous section  of  the  latter  group,  and  represented  by  the  Cobra  da 
Capello  {N.  tripudians)  of  India,  and  by  the  Egyptian  Cobra 
(N.  haje).  They  are  among  the  most  deadly  of  their  kind,  and 
have  canaliculated  poison-fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  vnth  small  solid 
teeth  behind.    See  Cobra. 

Naked-Eyed  Medusae.   See  MzDUsiDyE, 

Nakhichevan',  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Ekaterin- 
oslav,  on  the  river  Don,  28  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  45  miles 
E.  of  Taganrog  by  rail.  N.  was  founded  in  1780,  is  the  seat  of 
an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  manufactures  silks,  cottons, 
Morocco  leather,  and  brandy.    Pop.  (1870)  16,258. 

Nakoo,  a  name  applied  to  the  Gavial  (q.  v.). 

N&lkgarh  ('  brook- fort'),  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  N.W.  India,  among  the  lower'  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  1094  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  Gene- 
ral Ochterlony  during  the  Gurkha  war  of  1803. — The  state  of 
N.,  which  is  also  known  as  Hindur,  forms  one  of  the  hill 
states  of  the  Punjaub ;  it  lies  N.  of  the  British  district  of  Um- 
ballah.  Area,  400  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  70,000  ;  revenue,  ;^9000 ; 
tribute,  £^Q0. 

Nama'qualand,  the  name  of  an  extensive  region  in  S.W. 
Africa,  divided  into  Great  and  Little  N. — (i.)  Great  N.  extends 
from  Walvisch  Bay  in  23°  S.  lat.  to  the  Orange  River  in  28°3o' 
S.  lat.,  and  from  the  Atlantic  eastwards  to  the  Kalahari  Desert 
(q.  v.),  an  area  computed  at  100,000  sq.  miles.  The  northern 
portion  of  this  region  consists  of  a  plateau  varying  in  height 
from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  tolerably  fertile. 
By  far  the  most  of  the  countiy,  however,  is  a  sterile,  rainless 
tract,  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation.  The  geological  formation  is 
chiefly  gneiss  and  granite,  the  latter  when  it  rises  into  hills  being 
rounded  or  flattened,  and  not  in  sharp  peaks.  Streams  are  few 
and  insignificant,  what  drainage  there  is  being  carried  off  by 
watercourses  whose  beds  are  often  dry.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the 
Great  Fish  River,  which  after  a  course  from  N.  to  S.  of  450 
miles  unites  with  the  Orange  River,  about  90  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter.  The  coast  is  a  dreary  waste  of  sandy 
plains,  but  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety  in  Walvisch  Bay,  Sand- 
wich Bay,  and  Angra  Pequena.  Ichaboe  Island,  and  others  on 
the  coast  contain  guano,  and  a  whale-fishery  is  also  carried  on. 
The  country  is  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  deposits  of  argentiferous 
lead  are  also  known  to  exist,  but  neither  are  yet  worked,  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  transport.    Lions,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes, 
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and  the  larger  antelopes  are  still  numerous,  though  decreasing 
in  numbers  since  the  natives  obtained  firearms,  and  the  hippo- 
potamus is  found  in  the  N.  'J"he  pop.  of  Great  N.  probably 
does  not  exceed  50,000. — (2.)  Liittle  N.  is  an  electoral  division 
of  Cape  Colony,  of  which  it  forms  the  N.W.  portion,  and  is 
divided  from  Great  N.  by  the  Orange  River.  Up  to  1865  it 
formed  part  of  the  division  of  Clanwilliam.  Little  N.  has  an 
area  of  21,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  estimated  in  1876  at  only 
10,000.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Springbok  Fontein.  The 
coast  region  is  buried  in  sand,  and  is  succeeded  by  rugged 
mountains  which  attain  a  height  of  5300  feet,  and  expand  to  the 
eastward  into  grassy  plateaux.  Scarcely  any  rain  falls,  and  settle- 
ment is  consequently  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  one  or  two  other  streams.  The  climate  is 
liable  to  great  extremes,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  frequently 
being  as  much  as  60°  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  country  is 
chiefly  of  value  for  its  deposits  of  copper,  which,  although  they 
were  worked  for  a  time  by  the  Dutch  200  years  ago,  have 
only  been  remuneratively  worked  since  1 853.  The  principal 
mine  is  at  Ookiep,  60  miles  from  Port  NoUoth  in  Robbe  Bay, 
the  place  of  shipment,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  The 
Ookiep  ore  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  quantity  seems  to  be 
unlimited.  The  larger  kinds  of  game  have  been  exterminated 
in  Little  N.,  with  the  exception  of  ostriches. 

Nama'quas,  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the  Hotten- 
tot tribes  inhaljiting  Great  Namaqualand,  though  they  call 
themselves  Topnaars  and  Oerlams.  They  possess  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  Hottentots  (q.  v.),  but  are  a  much  finer  race 
than  the  Bosjesmans  (q.  v.).  They  own  cattle,  goats,  and 
sheep,  and  lead  a  half  pastoral,  half  predatory  life,  yielding 
allegiance  of  a  modified  kind  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs.  The 
northern  tribes,  under  their  chief,  Afrikaner,  long  carried  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  their  neighbours  the  Damaras. 
Morally,  the  N.  are  a  low  race,  Andersson  declaring  that  '  they 
possess  every  vice  of  savages  and  none  of  their  noble  qualities.' 
Idleness  and  ingratitude  seem  to  be  their  principal  characteris* 
tics ;  while,  until  the  missionaries  came  among  them,  they  had 
scarcely  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  they 
are  still  largely  under  the  sway  of  sorcerers.  Polygamy  is  uni- 
versal among  them,  and  tattooing  is  also  common.  The  N. 
probably  do  not  number  more  than  50,000,  and  they  are  gradu- 
ally disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  Griquas. 

Name  (Old  Eng.  noma';  comp.  Ger.  name,  Lat.  nomen,  Gr. 
onoma,  Sansk.  n&ntan,  from  a  root  meaning  'to  know;'  hence 
'that  by  which  you  are  known').  The  primitive  rule  in  naming 
seems  to  have  been  '  one  name  one  person.'  Surnames  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  names  came  later.  The  baptismal  was  given  at  birth, 
orat  a  certain  period  after,  at  puberty ;  the  power  of  selecting  being 
in  the  father,  subject  to  customs,  such  as  that  in  Greece  which 
pointed  to  the  N.  of  the  paternal  grandfather.  In  some  savage 
nations,  e.g.,  the  Samoans,  the  N.  is  given  long  before  birth,  no 
difference  being  observed  in  naming  the  sexes.  Marriage  pro- 
duced important  effects  :  at  Rome,  the  woman  taking  the  femin- 
ine of  her  husband's  prasnomen  ;  in  Spain  both  surnames  are 
retained,  so  that  children  have  a  choice  :  elsewhere  the  maiden 
surname  is  dropped  from  colloquial  use,  though  not  from  legal 
designation,  but  the  maiden  Christian  name  remains  unaltered. 
The  Jews  were  the  fruitful  creators  of  single  proper  names,  nearly 
all  of  them  expressing  the  strong  domestic  or  religious  affections 
of  the  people.  Greek  names  bear  more  frequent  reference  to 
personal  appearance  or  the  features  of  the  human  character,  and 
were  often  supplemented  by  the  occupation,  place  of  birth,  or  a 
nickname.  In  the  Roman  prtenomen,  gentilicium,  cognomen, 
and  agnomen  (Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus)  we  have  the 
individual  (there  was  a  very  slender  stock  of  p!-a:noinina),  the 
gens,  the  familia,  and  the  public  distinction  ;  but  colloquially, 
only  the  first  and  third  were  used.  With  regard  to  the  names 
of  modern  Europe,  it  may  be  observed  that  tradition  gives  us 
very  little  aid  in  tracing  their  origin.  The  stories  about 
Turnbull  and  Lockhart  are  unfounded.  The  Latinisation  of 
names,  too,  is  very  mispleading  ;  as  when  Armine  is  attempted  to 
be  made  into  Sancta  Ermina,  or  Dimoak  into  De  umbra  quercu. 
In  fact,  the  study  of  English  names  embraces  a  wider  field  than 
that  of  the  English  language,  because  while  the  spoken  dialects 
of  Old  English  were  fused  into  one,  the  names  were  not.  Some 
of  the  shorter  names  are  of  extraordinary  antiquity ;  e.g.  Sey- 
mour (Sigirner,  father  of  Arminius,  a  name  also  surviving  in  Siggs); 
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Nibbs,  probably  connected  with  Neibelung  and  Neville.  These 
names  are  partly  derived  from  original  surnames  (which  did  not 
come  into  settled  hereditary  use  much,  if  at  all,  before  the  Con- 
quest).* All  of  them,  though  not  changing  with  the  general 
body  of  the  language,  have  been  subject  to  phonetic  mutations, 
but  so  partially  that  we  find  existing  together  the  different  stages 
of  their  development ;  as  Hagle  and  Hail  (Old  Eng.  hcegl  or  hagel), 
Wegg  and  Way  (Old  Eng.  weg).  Gum  and  Groom  (Old  Eng. 
guma).  Names  which  approximate  to  an  apparent  meaning 
are  readily  corrupted  into  a  familiar  sound  ;  as  Ashketele, 
Goodluck,  Thoroughgood,  for  Asketil,  Guthlac,  and  Thur- 
good.  This  is  sometimes  done  consciously  from  superstitious 
motives  ;  as  when  Maria  Theresa,  whose  minister  Tunicotto's 
name  had  been  corrupted  into  Thunichtgut,  altered  it  to  Thugut. 
Even  in  such  cases  as  Bastard,  Harlott,  Wanton,  Outlaw, 
Scullion,  Coward,  Vassal  (all  names  in  actual  use),  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  apparent  meaning  is  only  a  coincidence. 
Again  such  names  as  Purchase,  Pardon,  Vinegar,  Power, 
Pilgrim,  Marigold,  Dandelyon,  are  distinctly  compounds. 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  forms  consist  of  one  syllable 
with  a  terminal  vowel,  a,  i,  or  o:  Ella,  Coll,  Hanna,  Bynni, 
Betti,  Cuddi,  Dodo,  Odo,  most  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Domesday  Book  or  Liber  Vitae  of  Durham.  These  root  names 
are  variously  modified  by  the  seven  diminutives  {k,  I,  km,  lin,  s, 
us,  and  m),  as  in  Garrick,  Wilkin,  &c.,  by  phonetic  additions, 
such  as  u  or  r  at  the  end  of  a  simple  N.  or  some  liquid  in 
the  middle  of  a  compound  N.  /ng  and  son  are  the  great 
German  and  Scandinavian  patronymics  ;  the  final  s  being  more 
frequently  a  phonetic.  Most  compound  names  have  no  mean- 
ing at  all — e.g.,  Arnulf  (eagle  wolf),  Zeizolf  (darling  wolf) — they 
are  merely  two  proper  names  put  together.  Of  course,  many  of 
the  terminations  of  compound  names  have  been  common  sub- 
stantives, as  am  or  tam  from  /le/m,  helmet ;  ieri  from  beorht,  bright; 
red,  rat,  or  ret  from  red,  counsel,  &c.  The  usual  changes  be- 
tween High  and  Low  German  take  place,  as  t  for  d,  s  ox  z  for  t, 
sch  for  s,  b  lor  v,  p  for  b,  and  k  for  g.  The  Frankish  dialect  often 
turns  the  aspirated  1  ox  r  into  a  distmct  e,  while  the  German  often 
prefixes  or  affixes  a  g.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  suggest 
the  causes  which  have  brought  names  into  their  present  condition. 
A  very  large  number  of  French  names,  both  Christian  and 
surnames,  are  German.  A  large  class  of  names,  suggested  by 
mann,  carl,  guin,  aba,  &c.,  simply  refer  to  man  as  the  type  of 
power.  The  family  names,  apparently  formed  from  women's 
names,  are  often  just  ancient  men's  names,  and  do  not  indi- 
cate illegitimacy.  The  sacred  animals,  wolf,  bear,  boar,  and 
horse,  contribute  a  good  many  names;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
trades,  so  in  many  cases  of  apparent  derivation  from  animals 
the  names  come  from  a  totally  different  source.  Among  birds, 
the  eagle,  the  raven,  and  the  crow  give  most  names.  The 
word  god,  with  its  Scandinavian  relatives  us  or  os  and  ans,  and 
the  forty-nine  titles  of  Odin  are  responsible  for  a  large  number. 
So  with  the  other  gods  and  heroes ;  the  names  which,  like  Hild, 
Gund,  Hub,  Coll,  Bald,  &c.,  suggest  the  warrior  and  his 
arms.  Another  series,  of  which  Frid,  Wine,  Liub,  Bil,  Dod  or 
tot,  Bui,  Geben,  are  examples,  expressed  originally  ideas  of  pro- 
tection and  friendship.  Others  again  clearly  refer  to  all  the 
relations  of  kinship.  Many  names  represent  nationalities,  or 
the  more  general  idea  of  'guest '  or  '  sojourner,'  and  have  there- 
fore been  given  to  strangers  by  those  among  whom  they  lived. 
The  associations  of  sea  and  sea-life  ;  the  relations  of  ruler  and 
prince ;  the  ideas  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  fame,  wealth  ;  all  the 
personal  features  of  a  man,  both  bodily  and  mentally  ;  his  station 
in  life  and  trade;  herbs,  metals,  &c.,  always  with  some 
figurative  reference,  also  furnish  names.  Of  course  the  Christian 
Church  introduced  a  great  many  Scripture  names ;  but  many 
apparently  scriptural  names  (the  familiar  diminutives  of  some 
which  are  really  so)  have  a  different  origin.  Names  of  places 
are  often  taken  from  persons  and  then  given  back  to  persons  :  as 
Dodd's  worth,  Grim's  By ;  and  this  process  may  be  repeated 
twice  over,  as  in  Montgomery.  The  principal  local  surnames  are 
Bank,  Bech,  Bower,  Cross,  Dale,  Frith,  Gill,  Hedge,  Hill,  Ing, 
Moss,  Orchard,  Pitt,  Pool,  Ridge,  Slade,  Street,  Wall.  On  the 
other  hand.  House,  Inn,  Home,  Wood,  &c.,  are  probably  from 
ancient  baptismal  names.   Some  names  of  parishes,  as  Bumard, 

*  The  earliest  known  English  surname  is  Hatte,  though  prefixes  like  os 
and  hilde  may  have  been  used  by  noble  families  before,  and  partly  from 
ancient  single  or  baptismal  names. 
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Guthrie,  Jellybrands,  Lockhart,  Osborn,  Sibbald,  and  Thorbrand, 
all  in  Scotland,  seem  to  be  the  names  of  men.  The  local  ter- 
minations, ton,  ham,  burg,  by,  den,  force,  garth,  gate,  gill,  holt, 
hope,  howe,  hurst,  over,  shaw,  sted,  stow,  ster,  thorp,  thwaite, 
toft,  wick,  vidr,  are  all  pretty  well  known.  Finally,  this  sub- 
ject is  not  without  its  comicalities.  In  the  London  Directory 
there  are  five  dealers  in  potatoes  named  Mash  ;  in  Paris  there 
are  wine  merchants  named  Porte,  Claret,  and  Champagne,  a 
physician  named  Verjus,  a  hair-dresser  named  Saladin,  a  tailor 
named  Clovis,  and  a  grocer  named  Milord.  Minerve  is  a  lemon- 
ade-seller, Thais  the  lady- superior  of  a  religious  order,  and 
Madame  Mizery  keeps  a  hotel.  See  Forstmann's  Alt-deittsclus 
Namenbuch  (1856) ;  Pott's  Die  Personennamen  (1853) ;  Kemble's 
Names,  &^c.,  of  tke  Anglo-Saxons  (1846) ;  Lower's  English  Sur- 
names (1849),  and  Patronymica  Britannica  (l86o)  ;  Yonge's 
History  of  Christian  Names  (1863)  ;  Taylor's  Names  and  Places 
(1864)  ;  Ferguson's  Teutonic  Name-System  (1864)  ;  lnnt%  Scotch 
Surnames  (i860);  Joyce's  Irish  Names  of  Places  (2  vols.  1869- 
75) ;  and  Bardsley's  English  Surnames  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1875). 

Namur'  (Flem.  Namen),  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  N. 
by  Brabant,  N.  E.  by  Liege,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Luxemburg,  S.  by 
France,  and  W.  by  Hainault.  Area,  1417  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1874) 
316,331,  chiefly  Walloons.  N.  is  watered  by  the  Maas  (q.  v.) 
with  its  affluents  the  Lesse  and  Sambre,  and  is  finely  diversified 
with  well-wooded  offsets  of  the  Ardennes.  In  the  S.W.  part 
('LaFagne')  are  wide  moors ;  in  the  N.  and  E.  ('Condroz') 
rich  pastures  and  cornlands.  N.  abounds  in  coal,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum,  lime,  and  marble.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  main  and  several  branch  lines  of  railway.  Already  in 
the  loth  c.  N.  was  an  independent  county,  and  was  successively 
united  to  Hainault,  Luxemburg,  and  Flanders  (1261).  In  1420 
it  was  sold  by  Johann  III.  of  N.  to  Philipp  of  Burgundy  for 
132,000  gold  crowns.  After  this  it  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
Netherland  provinces.  At  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (q.  v.)  N.  fell 
to  France,  but  from  1814  it  formed  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1831  was  transferred  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Belgium. — N.,  a  fortified  town  in  Belgium,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  N.,  lying  between  two  hills  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Maas  and  Sambre,  and  at  the  junction  of  five  lines  of  railway, 
36I  miles  W.S.W.  of  Liege  by  rail.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  seventeen  churches,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  Aubin  (1772),  and  the  Jesuit  church  of  St.  Lupus, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.  The  chief  industries 
of  N.  are  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  hardware,  leather,  and  che- 
micals, and  the  working  of  coal  and  marble.   Pop.  (1873)23,380. 

Nan'a  Sali'ib  (Nana  =  a  maternal  grandfather),  the  name 
by  which  the  infamous  instigator  of  the  Massacre  of  Cawnpore 
is  known  in  history.  His  real  name  was  Dundhu  Punt,  and 
he  was  born  about  1820,  of  Brahmin  descent,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  Peishwa  (q.  v.),  the  dispossessed  hereditary 
prime  minister  of  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy,  by  whom  he 
was  adopted.  On  the  death  of  his  adoptive  father  in  1853,  the 
British  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  the 
original  treaty,  refused  to  continue  in  his  favour  the  pension  of 
;^8o,ooo  per  annum  which  the  ex-Peishwa  had  received.  N.  S., 
despite  many  memorials  and  a  mission  to  London,  was  only  al- 
lowed to  hold  rent-free  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Bithur,  10  miles 
W.  of  Cawnpore.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  forthwith  commenced 
intrigues  against  the  British  power  in  India  ;  but  he  was  so  little 
suspected,  that  on  the  outbreak  df  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  at  Cawnpore 
in  May  1857,  his  treacherous  offer  of  assistance  was  accepted  by 
the  British  general.  He  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mutineers,  and  was  proclaimed  Peishwa  with  great  mag- 
nificence. After  a  month's  siege,  the  Europeans  at  Cawnpore 
capitulated  to  N.  S.  on  a  promise  that  they  should  be  sent 
down  the  Ganges  in  safety  ;  but  before  they  had  all  got  on 
board  the  boats,  the  premeditated  massacre  began.  The  men 
were  shot  down,  and  the  women  and  children  taken  back  to 
Cawnpore,  to  be  miserably  cut  to  pieces  in  the  following  month, 
by  the  direct  orders  of  the  Nana,  after  his  defeat  by  Havelock. 
Four  Englishmen  alone  fought  their  way  to  safety,  of  whom 
Colonel  Mowbray  Thomson  is  now  the  sole  survivor.  The  Nana 
fled  into  Rohilcund  ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements  he  is 
known  to  have  been  driven  across  the  frontier  into  Nepaul, 
but  there  all  direct  knowledge  of  him  ceases.  Some  say  he 
perished  of  fever  in  the  jungle  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that 
he  escaped  into  Central  Asia.    More  than  once  in  recent  years 


his  capture  has  been  announced.  As  late  as  1875  Scindiah, 
Rajah  of  Gwalior,  arrested  with  his  own  hand  a  person  whom 
he  asserted  to  be  N.  S.,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  fan- 
atic, though  a  strong  suspicion  exists  that  the  real  personage 
did  then  pay  a  visit  to  Gwalior.  See  Sir  J.  Kaye's  History 
of  the  Sepoy  War,  Col.  M.  Thomson's  Personal  Reminiscences, 
and  Cawnpore  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan. 

Nancy  (from  the  Celt.  Nant,  'a  brook,'  or  'valley  through 
which  flows  a  brook '),  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 
35  miles  S.  of  Metz  by  rail.  Surrounded  by  a  rich  wine- 
growing country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  France,  entered 
by  several  imposing  gates,  and  having  many  spacious  streets 
lined  with  magnificent  houses,  and  various  public  squares 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains.  It  has  celebrated  schools 
of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  forestry,  besides  a  lyceum,  a  library 
of  26,000  vols.,  valuable  art  and  scientific  collections,  and  manu- 
factures of  embroidery  (400  factories),  cottons,  woollens,  linens, 
candles,  &c.  Pop.  (1872)  52,978.  N.  was  the  residence  of  the 
Due  de  Lorraine  from  the  13th  c. ,  and  in  the  vicinity  a  battle 
was  fought  between  Charles  the  Rash  and  Rene  II.,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated  and  slain,  5th  January  1477.  Stanislas 
Leszczynski,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  did  much  to  beautify  the 
town,  and  on  his  death  in  1766  Lorraine  fell  to  France.  N. 
was  captured  by  Bliicher  in  1814,  and  after  the  retreat  of  Mac- 
Mahon's  army  surrendered  to  the  Germans,  I2th  August  1870, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace. 

Nandu'  (Rhea  Americana),  a  species  of  Rhea  or  American 
ostrich,  a  Cursorial  bird  inhabiting  S.  America,  especially  La 
Plata.  It  attains  a  height  of  five  feet,  and  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
the  upper  parts  being  blackish.  The  wing-quills  are  white,  and 
the  neck  is  encircled  by  a  black  band,  and  feathered.  As  in 
other  Cursorial  birds,  the  feathers  are  destitute  of  webs.  Their 
barbs  are  loose  and  disconnected.  The  N.  is  gregarious,  the 
flocks  numbering  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  The  food  consists  of 
grasses  and  roots.  The  eggs  may  number  twenty-two.  The 
N.  is  readily  tamed.  This  name  is  also  given  to  other  species 
of  Rhea,  as  the  R.  Darwinii  and  the  R.  viacrorhynchus. 

Nankeen',  a  buff  coloured  or  brownish  yellow  calico  manu- 
factured in  China  from  a  variety  of  cotton  naturally  possessed  of 
that  particular  colour.  In  European  countries  the  colour  is 
artificially  produced  by  dyeing  white  calico  with  a  tannin  solu- 
tion after  mordanting  with  alum  and  clearing  with  nitro-muriate 
of  tin. 

Nanking'  (i.e. ,  '  Southern  Court '),  the  former  capital  of 
China,  and  the  chief  town  of  Kiang-Su,  is  situated  in  a  marshy, 
unhealthy  plain,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  3  miles  above 
the  point  of  confluence,  and  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
greater  stream.  The  remains  of  its  ancient  wall  have  a  cir- 
cumference of  35  miles,  and  according  to  Chinese  accounts  the 
population  at  one  time  amounted  to  4  millions  ;  the  modern  wall 
is  40  feet  high,  and  18  miles  in  circuit,  but  great  part  of  the  area 
is  now  a  dreary  ruin-encumbered  waste.  N.  was  the  court  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  from  1 369,  till  Yung-lo  removed  it  to  Peking 
in  1410,  after  which  the  city  began  to  decline.  Still  it  not  only 
retained  the  outward  show  of  grandeur  in  its  splendid  architec- 
ture, but  continued  to  be  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  with  great 
libraries  and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  a  wealthy 
commerce.  It  was  taken  (19th  March  1853)  by  the  Tai-pings, 
who  held  it  as  a  stronghold  of  rebellion  for  eleven  years.  When 
recovered  by  the  Imperialists  (19th  July  1864)  its  glorious  monu- 
ments had  been  wrecked,  and  its  sources  of  wealth  scattered  to 
the  winds.  The  rebels  had  totally  destroyed  the  world-famed 
Porcelain  Tower,  an  octagonal  structure  322  feet  high,  built  of 
coloured  bricks,  lighted  by  140  lanterns,  and  supporting  144 
bells,  erected  by  the  emperor  Yung-lo,  1413-32.  Most  of  the 
ancient  palaces  have  wholly  disappeared,  but  outside  the  city 
are  the  splendid  remains  of  the  imperial  Summer  Palace.  An- 
other object  of  interest  is  a  singular  avenue  of  colossal  statues 
of  camels,  elephants,  &c.,  leading  to  the  imperial  tombs.  The 
government  has  made  several  attempts  to  revive  the  prosperity 
of  N.,  but  with  little  success.  It  is,  however,  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  the  chief  seat  of  literature  in  the  empire,  and  the 
headquarters  of  a  large  military  force  ;  and  although  its  com- 
merce is  comparatively  slight,  it  has  an  arsenal  on  a  European 
model,  and  some  manufactures  of  the  once  famous  nankeen 
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cloths,  satins,  silks,  crape,  and  paper.  Pop.  300,000.  The 
treaty  between  England  and  China,  by  ■which  European  mer- 
chants and  a  British  consul  were  allowed  to  reside  at  the  five 
'  treaty  ports '  was  signed  here,  29th  August  1842.  The  British, 
under  Major  Gordon,  helped  to  crush  the  Tai-pings  in  1864. 

Nantes  (named  from  the  Namnetes,  Celt.  '  the  dwellers 
in  the  river-valley '),  a  city  of  N.W.  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erdre  and  Sevre  with  that  river, 
33  miles  from  the  sea,  and  58  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rennes  by  rail. 
It  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  streets  and  public  buildings. 
Of  the  five  suburbs  of  N.,  three  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
finest  parts  of  Paris.  Numerous  bridges  connect  the  banks  of 
the  river  with  the  islands  in  its  channel.  The  most  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  dating  from 
the  14th  c. ;  the  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  built  in 
930,  whence  Henri  IV.  issued  the  Edict  of  N. ;  and  the 
churches  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ste.  Croix,  St.  Louis,  St.  Clement,  St. 
Donatien,  and  Ste.  Anne;  the  Bourse  (1809);  the  theatre 
(1787);  the  hospital  of  St.  Jacques;  the  Hotel-Dieu ;  and  the 
Salorges  or  great  warehouses  for  colonial  goods.  N.  has  numer- 
ous schools  and  museums  of  art  and  science,  a  library  of  90,000 
vols.,  and  the  best  provincial  picture  gallery  in  France.  At  N. 
the  tide  rises  only  five  feet,  hence  the  largest  vessels  unload  at 
St.  Nazaire  (33  miles  ofQ,  and  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  to  N. 
by  rail  or  in  barges.  Through  recent  improvements  of  the  river- 
bed, ships  that  could  formerly  only  reach  Paimboeuf  can  now 
enter  the  harbour  of  N.,  which  has  room  for  200  vessels.  In 
1876,  there  entered  and  cleared  66  British  ships  of  9747  tons. 
The  chief  industries  are  sugar-refining,  shipbuilding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cannon,  ship's  boilers,  linens,  cottons,  sailcloth, 
flannel,  chemicals,  leather,  and  brandy.  The  yearly  exports  of 
N.  are  worth  2j  million  (corn  above  one  million),  and  exports 
2f  millions  sterling.  In  1876  there  were  imported  54,476  tons 
of  raw  sugar,  and  exported  8106  tons  of  refined  sugar.  On  an 
island  6  miles  W.  is  the  large  government  steam-engine  factory 
of  Indret,  and  in  the  S.  E.,  near  the  Sevre,  is  PaUt,  the  home  of 
Abelard.    Pop.  of  N.  (1872),  118,517. 

Nantes,  The  Edict  of,  was  signed  by  Henri  IV.  at  that 

city,  April  13,  1598,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  French  Par- 
liament, February  25,  1599.  In  ninety-one  public,  and  fifty-one 
secret  articles,  it  allowed  to  the  French  Protestant  Church  (q.  v.) 
the  free  exercise  of  its  religion,  except  in  certain  towns,  as 
Rheims  and  Soissons  ;  it  threw  open  to  Protestants  all  offices  of 
State  ;  and  it  assigned  a  yearly  sum  of  upwards  of  £(^000  to  the 
support  of  their  pastors.    The  Edict  was  confirmed  by  Louis 

XIII.  in  1614,  and  again  in  1622,  and  though  often  infringed 
by  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  remained  in  force  until,  in  1684,  Louis 

XIV.  ,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Pere  La 
Chaise,  commenced  that  system  of  persecution  known  as  the 
Dragonnades  (q.  v.),  which  finally  resulted  in  the  formal  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict,  October  23,  1685.  See  Ruthiere,  Adair- 
cissftnents  Historiques  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Revocation  de  F^dit 
de  Nantes  (2  vols.  Par.  1 788),  and  Smiles,  The  Huguenots  (Lend. 
1874). 

Nantuck'et,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  28 
miles  S.  of  Cape  Cod  peninsula,  is  15  miles  long  by  4  wide,  and 
with  four  smaller  islands  has  an  area  of  60  sq.  miles.  Its  soil 
is  light,  and  almost  treeless.  The  tovm  of  N.,  in  the  S.  of  the 
island,  has  nine  churches,  two  banks,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  (1870)  4123. 

Nant'wich  (Cym.  nant,  'valley,'  and  Scand.  wic,  'salt- 
works '),  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  Weaver, 
20J  miles  S.E.  of  Chester  by  rail.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
cruciform  church  of  Sts.  Mary  and  Nicholas  (restored  1866), 
the  town-hall  (1858),  mechanics'  institute,  grammar-school,  &c. 
The  once  famous  saltworks  of  N.  have  been  totally  abandoned, 
and  shoemaking  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  leather,  and 
cotton  are  now  its  leading  industries.    Pop.  (1871)  7234. 

Nanuk',  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  was  born  near 
Lahore  in  1469,  of  the  Rotri  or  trading  caste.  He  travelled 
widely  as  a  religious  devotee,  and  studied  the  religious  books 
both  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  '  Several  Korans  and 
Puranas  had  he  read,  but  one  God  had  he  not  found.'  Finally 
he  abandoned  the  garb  of  an  ascetic,  returned  to  his  family,  and 
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passed  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  teaching  men  to  worship 
the  One  Almighty  Invisible  God,  to  live  virtuously,  and  to  be 
tolerant  of  the  failings  of  others.  He  admitted  the  authority  of 
Mohammed  and  also  of  the  Hindu  incarnations,  and  inculcated 
alike  veneration  for  the  cow  and  abhorrence  of  the  hog.  He 
died  in  1539,  but  his  spirit  is  believed  by  the  Sikhs  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  each  successive  gooroo  (q.  v. ).  Many  of  his  say- 
ings are  embodied  in  the  Grunth  (q.  v.)  or  Holy  Book  of  the 
Sikhs.  Outside  the  Punjaub  his  followers  are  often  called  Nanuk- 
shahis.    See  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs  (Lond.  1853). 

Naph'tali  was  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  numbering 
at  the  first  census  53,400  fighting  men,  and  at  the  second  45,400 
(Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  which  had  its  territory  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Canaan.  It  is  held  by  some  Biblical  scholars  that  the  writer 
of  Genesis  xxix.  and  xxx.,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
birth  of  Jacob's  sons,  with  an  explanation  of  all  their  names 
(N.,  'my  conflict,'  that  is,  in  prayer  with  God  for  his  mercy, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  restricted  to  Leah),  had  the  definite 
purpose  before  him  of  assigning  to  each  of  the  tribes  its  proper 
rank  and  importance.  According  to  this  theory  N.,  the  son  of 
Rachel's  slave  Bilhah,  was  inferior  to  the  sons  of  Rachel  and 
Leah,  although  superior  to  the  two  sons  of  Leah's  slave,  as 
Rachel  was  nearer  Jacob's  heart  than  Leah. 

Naph'tha  (Arab,  nafth,  from  nafatha,  '  to  boil )  was  origi- 
nally a  term  applied  only  to  the  liquid  inflammable  hydrocarbons 
which  are  obtained  from  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  which  now  are  more  generally  recognised  under  the  name 
petroleum.  At  a  later  period  the  term  covered  also  the  light 
and  volatile  oils  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  or- 
ganic  substances,  such  as  wood,  bones,  caoutchouc,  coal,  peat, 
&c.  At  the  present  day,  although  the  term  N.  is  frequently 
applied  to  all  these  different  products,  both  technologically  and 
in  commerce,  the  native  products  are  generally  termed  petro- 
leum, the  light  oil  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  and  shale 
for  paraffin  manufacture  is  known  as  '  spirit '  or  illuminating 
paraffin  oil.  Wood  N.  is  properly  known  as  pyroxylic  spirit 
or  methylic  alcohol,  and  it  is  only  to  the  most  volatile  product 
of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  that  the  name  N.  is  strictly  applied. 
These  various  forms  of  N.  all  differ  in  their  chemical  construc- 
tion, and  agree  only  in  being  highly  inflammable  and  very  volatile 
hydrocarbons,  and  in  possessing  other  physical  properties  in  com- 
mon. Rock  oil  or  mineral  N.  will  be  described  under  Petro- 
leum, and  for  wood  N.  see  Pyroxylic  Spirit,  and  Wood, 
Distillation  of.  Coal  Tar  N.,  which  is  here  dealt  with,  is  a 
mixture  of  light  oil  or  ethereal  hydrocarbon  obtained  as  the  first 
product  in  the  distillation  of  gas  tar.  The  tar  yields  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  this  light  oil,  its  richness  in  N.  varying  with  the 
class  of  coal  used  in  the  previous  gas  making.  Its  constitution 
and  properties  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  heat  is  forced 
and  the  distillation  continued,  that  which  distils  over  first  being 
richest  in  benzole,  which  is  the  most  volatile  constituent  of  N., 
its  boiling  point  being  177°  Fahr.  Between  the  temperatures  of 
190°  and  350°  the  N.  distilled  over  consists  principally  of  a  mix- 
ture of  benzole  and  toluole,  but  contains  also  other  hydrocarbons, 
constituting  what  is  chemically  known  as  the  aromatic  series,  as 
enumerated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Base. 

Formula. 

Boiling  Point. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Benzole     .  . 

Ce 

H6 

177° 

0-850  at  6o° 

Toluole     .  . 

Cr 

H, 

230° 

0-870 

Xylole      .  . 

Cs 

Hio 

259° 

Cumole     .  . 

C9 

Hi3 

304° 

Cymole 

Cjo 

Hi4 

347° 

o-86i  at  57° 

At  higher  temperatures  what  are  termed  '  middle'  or  kreasote 
oils  are  obtained,  and  a  third  series  of  products  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar  consist  of  the  'dead'  or  anthracene 
oils.  From  the  light  or  N.  oils  are  obtained  the  aniline  colours 
of  commerce,  the  middle  oil  series  yields  carbolic  acid  and  the 
phenol  colours  ;  and  from  the  third  or  dead  oil  is  obtained  an- 
thracene, the  commercial  basis  of  artificial  alizarine.  For  the 
manufacture  of  coal  N.,  large  iron  stills  capable  of  holding  from 
800  to  1500  gallons  of  coal  tar  are  employed  ;  and  the  distillation 
is  effected  by  the  direct  application  of  steam.  The  rough  or 
crude  N.  obtained  in  this  first  distillation  is  a  very  impure  sub- 
stance, containing  a  certain  iproportion  of  '  middle  oil, '  and 
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possessed  of  a  powerfully  disagreeable  smell,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  organic  bases.  From  these  organic  contamina- 
tions it  is  freed  by  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  iron 
tanks,  which,  on  intimate  mixture  with  the  crude  N.  attacks  the 
impurities,  and  forms  with  them  a  tarry  sludge,  which,  falling  to 
the  bottom,  can  be  removed.  The  partially  purified  N.  is  again 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
acid  which  may  remain  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  N.  After 
removal  of  the  caustic  liquor,  the  N.  is  rectified  by  redistillation, 
and  it  then  forms  the  ordinary  coal  N.  of  commerce.  The  middle 
oil  is  separated  from  the  light  or  N.  oil  by  fractional  distillation ; 
and  by  the  same  method  the  commercial  N.  can  be  made  to 
yield  up  the  benzole  and  other  hydrocarbons  higher  in  the  series, 
as  enumerated  in  the  above  table.  It  is  thus  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation that  the  commercial  benzole,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  aniline  manufacture,  is  obtained.  N.,  and  more  especially 
benzole  and  the  otlier  volatile  constituents  of  the  substance,  are 
powerful  solvents,  and  as  such  are  used  extensively  under  various 
fanciful  names  for  removing  grease,  oil,  and  paint  spots  from  all 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  and  for  other  similar  purposes ;  but  its 
principal  use,  as  indicated  above,  is  found  in  the  aniline  manu- 
facture. 

Naph'thaline  (Cio  H3),  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  in  large 
quantities  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  coal  gas.  By 
boiling  with  alcohol  the  last  portions  of  the  heavy  oil  which  pass 
over  at  the  close  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  then  allowing 
to  cool,  N.  crystallises  out  in  brilliant  pearly  flakes,  which  may 
be  further  purified  by  sublimation.  It  melts  at  80°  C,  and  boils 
at  212°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  In  itself  N.  is 
not  very  interesting  ;  but  its  reactions  with  bromine  and  chlorine 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  theory,  and  indeed  suggested  the 
now  accepted  doctrine  of  chemical  substitutions,  which  is,  that 
an  element  may  be  replaced  in  a  given  compound  by  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  another  element  of  a  different  chemical 
character.  In  the  particular  case  of  N.,  each  hydrodgen  atom 
may  be  replaced  successively  by  an  atom  of  chlorine  or  bromine ; 
and  series  of  compounds  may  thus  be  obtained  which  show  a 
progression  in  their  properties  as  well  as  in  their  composition. 

Na'pier,  a  town  in  the  N.  Island  of  New  Zealand,  situated  in 
39°  22'  S.  lat.,  177°  E.  long.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  former 
province  of  Hawke's  Bay,  and  is  the  outlet  of  a  thriving  district, 
wool  being  the  staple  export.  It  possesses  a  small  harbour, 
known  as  the  Iron  Pot,  which  vessels  of  200  tons  can  enter, 
larger  vessels  anchoring  in  the  roadstead.    Pop.  (1877)  Sooo. 

Napier,  a  distinguished  Scotch  family,  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  13th  c.  The  most  notable  members  of  it  are  (i) 
John.  N.,  or  Naper  of  Merchiston,  who  was  bom  at  Mer- 
chiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1550.  Except  that  he  studied 
at  St.  Andrews  University,  and  travelled  for  several  years  upon 
the  Continent,  we  know  nothing  of  his  doings  till  1594.  A 
letter  of  this  date  to  Tycho  Brahe  from  Dr.  Craig,  a  Scotch- 
man, mentions  that  N.  was  constructing  a  table  of  Logarithms 
(q.  v.).  How  long  previous  to  1594  his  mind  had  been  occu- 
pied with  this  discovery,  upon  which  N.'s  fame  as  a  mathe- 
matician mainly  rests,  we  have  no  means  of  telling.  The 
principle  of  logarithms  was  no  novelty  in  the  mathematical 
world  at  the  time  N.  lived  ;  but  the  knowledge  was  practi- 
cally useless  until  methods  were  supplied  for  calculating 
logarithms  of  all  numbers.  This  was  the  service  which  N. 
rendered.  His  tables  were  published  under  the  title  Mirifici 
Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio  (1614),  and  being  intended 
to  facilitate  trigonometrical  calculations  contained  only  the 
logarithms  of  the  natural  sines  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
and  to  a  radius  =  10'.  The  principle  of  their  construction 
was  withheld,  but  was  published  in  a  posthumous  work  edited 
by  his  third  son  Robert,  and  entitled  Mirifici  Logarithniorum 
Canonis  Consiructio  (16 1 9).  In  spherical  trigonometry  he 
facilitated  calculation  by  his  famous  Rules  or  Analogies.  His 
Rabdologice  seu  Numeraiiones  per  Virgulas  (1617),  describing 
his  Bones,  was  his  last  literary  production.  As  a  theological 
writer  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  curious  fanciful  work  upon 
the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  denounced  the  Pope  as  Antichrist, 
and  assigned  the  destruction  of  the  world  to  the  year  1786.  He 
died  at  Merchiston,  April  3,  1617,  old  style.  See  Mark  N.'s 
Life  of  N.  of  Merchiston  — (2)  Sir  Charles  James  N., 
G.C.B.,  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  and  the  favourite  of  the 


British  army,  was  a  descendant  of  the  fifth  Lord  N.,  and  was 
bom,  in  London,  loth  August  1782.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1794,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cofuna.  Subsequently 
he  served  through  the  Peninsular  War,  being  severely  wounded 
in  several  battles.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  Govemor  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  and  in  1841  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Bombay  army.  In  this  latter  capacity  it  became 
his  duty  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Scinde  (q.  v.),  though  he  ever 
disapproved  of  the  political  consequences  which  that  conquest 
involved.  The  battle  of  Meeanee  (q.  v.)  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  actions  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British  in  India. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  Sir  Charles  N.  was 
nominated  the  first  civil  administrator  of  that  province,  on  which, 
amongst  other  benefits,  he  conferred  the  establishment  of  the 
port  of  Kurrachee.  In  1849,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
British  nation,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Indian  army, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  the  second  Sikh 
War ;  and  he  left  England  on  a  day's  notice  to  take  up  that 
post.  However,  before  his  arrival  in  India,  the  victory  of 
Gujerat  had  concluded  the  war.  Owing  to  a  difference  with  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  resigned  in  1851,  and 
returned  to  England.  He  died  at  Oaklahds,  near  Portsmouth, 
29th  August  1853.  A  man  of  brilliant  and  daring  genius,  of 
great  personal  valour,  with  a  passionate  humanity  and  sense  of 
justice,  he  was  supremely  fitted  to  subdue  disorder,  to  inspire 
his  enemies  with  terror,  and  his  troops  with  confidence  and 
admiration.  The  chief  defect  in  his  character  was  a  certain 
rash  and  irritable  jealousy,  which  at  times  brought  him  into 
fiery  collision  even  with  the  ablest  Indian  officials.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London, 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  which  was  subscribed  by  private  sol- 
diers.— (3)  Sir  "William  Francis  Patrick  N.,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Castletown,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  December  17,  1785,  entered  the  army  (1800),  and 
obtained  his  captaincy  (1804).  He  was  present  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen  (1807),  and  at  seven  of  the  great 
battles  in  the  Peninsular  War  (1808-14),  being  wounded  at 
Almeida  and  Cazal  Nova.  He  became  major  (i8ii),  lieu- 
tenant-colonel (1813),  colonel  (1830),  major-general  (1841), 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey  (1842),  and  lieutenant-general 
(1851),  having  been  knighted  in  1848.  He  died  at  Clap- 
ham,  February  12,  i860.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  War  in 
the  Peninsula  (6  vols.  Lond.  1828-40),  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  for  which  Wel- 
lington and  Soult  furnished  materials  ;  Conquest  of  Scinde 
(Lond.  1845);  Administration  of  Scinde  {l8$l) ;  English  Battles 
and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula  (1855)  ;  and  the  Life  and  Opnnions 
of  General  Sir  Charles  James  N.  (4  vols.  1857). — (4)  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  N. ,  a  grandson  of  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  N.,  was 
born  at  Merchiston  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  March  6, 
1786,  and  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
(I793)-  He  entered  the  navy  (1800),  was  promoted  lieutenant 
(1805)  and  commander  (1807),  had  his  thigh  broken  in  an 
action  with  a  French  corvette  (1808),  captured  Fort  Edward 
at  the  siege  of  Martinique,  and  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry 
and  seamanship  in  a  running  fight  with  the  D' Haupoult 
(1809).  Created  post-captain,  but  put  on  half-pay,  he  attended 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  then,  '  unwilling 
to  be  idle,'  joined  Lord  Wellington's  army  in  Portugal,  and 
was  wounded  at  Busaco  (1810).  Commander  of  the  Thames 
(1811),  and  of  the  Euryalus  (1813),  he  served  with  Gordon 
in  the  'unparalleled'  enterprise  up  the  Potomac  (1814),  was 
made  a  C.B.  (1815),  and  being  paid  off,  married  a  Mrs.  Elers, 
a  widow  with  four  children.  After  a  tour  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  N.  settled  at  Paris  (1818-27),  where  he  sunk 
all  his  capital  in  an  unfortunate  steamboat  speculation,  and  in 
1829  was  appointed  to  the  Galatea.  Under  \h&  nom  de  guerre 
of  '  Don  Carlos  de  Ponza,'  he  took  command  of  the  Portuguese 
Constitutional  fleet  (1833),  and  sailed  in  quest  of  the  Miguelites, 
whom  he  defeated  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (July  5)  with  three 
frigates,  a  schooner,  and  a  brig,  capturing  two  sail-of-the-line 
and  two  frigates.  Created  full  admiral  and  Viscount  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  he  set  himself  to  the  fruitless  task  of  reforming  the 
Portuguese  Navy,  and  co-operated  in  the  land  campaign  which 
terminated  in  the  Convention  of  Evora  (May  26,  1834)  and 
the  establishment  of  Donna  Maria  on  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
Returning  to  England,  N.  was  appointed  (1838)  to  the  Pozver- 
ful,  on  the  Levant  station,  and  in  1840  received  orders  to 
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dispossess  Mehemet  AH  (q.  v.)  of  Syria,  and  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan.  Landing,  he  took  Sidon  (September 
25),  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Boharsef  (October  10). 
Next  at  sea,  he  led  the  van  in  the  attack  on  Acre  (November  4), 
and  assumed  (November  21)  the  command  of  the  fleet  en- 
gaged in  the  blockade  of  Alexandria,  which  he  ended  by  the 
Convention  of  November  27,  1840.  On  his  return  home,  N. 
was  created  a  K.C.B.,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  elected  member  for  Marylebone  (1841). 
As  Rear-Admiral  (1846),  he  conmianded  the  Channel  Fleet 
(1847-49),  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  (1854) 
received  the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  With  ill-manned 
ships  and  a  total  lack  of  gunboats  and  pilots,  tied  hand  and  foot 
too  by  red  tape.  N.  accomplished  little  beyond  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund  (August  16),  and  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  (De- 
cember 22)  was  ignominiously  deprived  of  the  command,  while 
his  applications  for  a  court-martial  remained  unheeded.  He  re- 
fused the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  (1855),  but  in  the  same 
year  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Southwark.  He  visited 
St.  Petersburg  (1856),  laboured  successfully  for  navy  reform 
(1857-59),  and  died  at  Merchiston  Hall,  his  seat  in  Hampshire, 
November  6,  i860.  N.  was  author  of  An  Account  of  the  War 
in  Portugal  (2  vols.  Lond.  1836),  The  War  in  Syria  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1842),  The  Navy :  Its  Fast  and  Present  State  (Lond. 
1851),  and  other  works.  See  his  Life,  by  his  step-son,  Major- 
General  Elers  N.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1862). — (5)  Robert  Cor- 
nells, Lord  N.  of  Magddla,  one  of  the  ablest  of  living 
English  generals,  was  the  son  of  an  Indian  officer,  and  was  born 
in  Ceylon  6th  Dec.  1810.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Engineers  in 
1826,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Sikh  campaigns,  especially 
at  the  siege  of  Mooltan  (q.  v.) ;  and  subsequently,  in  a  civil  capa- 
city, planned  and  executed  the  roads  by  which  the  newly-acquired 
province  of  the  Punjaub  was  held.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
he  was  conspicuous  at  the  sieges  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  and  was 
in  command  at  the  engagement  of  Powri,  for  which  he  was 
made  K.  C.  B.  He  then  served  in  the  Chinese  War,  and  from 
1865  to  1876  was  successively  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Bombay  and  Bengal  armies.  In  the  former  capacity  he  con- 
ducted in  person  the  successful  Abyssinian  expedition,  being  the 
first  engineer  officer  in  British  military  history  who  has  been 
intrusted  with  such  an  important  command.  In  1868  he  was 
created  a,  peer,  with  a  pension  of  ;^20oo  to  himself  and  his  next 
heir-male.    Lord  N.  is  now  (1877)  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

Napier's  Bones,  the  name  given  to  an  invention  of 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  by  which  the  operations  of  multiplica- 
tion and  division  might  be  facilitated.  The  more  important 
discovery  of  Logarithms  (q.  v.),  however,  rendered  their  use 
very  limited  ;  and  now  they  are  merely  historic  relics. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of  (Ital.  Sicilia  Citeriore  or  Doviinj  di 
qnd.  dal  Faro),  the  continental  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  comprised  all  Italy  S.  of  the  river  Tronto  in  the  E.,  and 
Capo  Circello  in  the  W.  Area,  32,475  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1851) 
6,612,892.  This  territory,  anciently  inhabited  by  Saninites, 
Marsi,  Lucanians,  Bruttii,  Campanians,  and  the  Greek  colonists 
of  Magna  Grzecia,  became  a  Roman  province  (272  B.C.),  and  on 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476  A.D.)  was  conquered  by 
Odoacer,  whose  power  in  turn  gave  way  before  the  invasion  of 
the  East  Goths  under  Theodoric  (489).  Annexed  by  Belisarius 
and  Narses  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  (535-553),  it  was  governed 
by  seven  dukes  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  subject  to  the 
Exarch  of  Ravenna.  The  Lombards  founded  the  duchy  of 
Beneventum  (571),  but  the  maritime  towns  remained  Greek,  and 
from  the  close  of  the  8th  c.  were  ruled  by  a  Patricius,  resident  in 
Sicily,  whence  the  phrases  '  Two  Sicilies'  and  '  Territories  on 
this  side  the  Strait.'  The  conquests  of  the  Saracens  (842)  and  the 
reconquests  of  the  Greeks  (890)  were  wrested  from  both  by  Nor- 
man adventurers,  headed  by  the  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville. 
Robert  Guiscard,  receiving  investiture  of  present  and  future 
acquisitions  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  (1057),  established  the 
duchy  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  which  under  Roger  II. 
became  the  feudal  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (1139).  On  the 
death  of  Guillaume  II.,  the  last  legitimate  member  of  tlie  Norman 
line,  in  1 189,  the  Emperor  Heinrich  VI.,  his  son-in-law,  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  It  remained  with  the  Holien- 
staufens  till  1266,  when  Charles  of  Anjou,  defeating  Manfred  at 
Benevento,  and  beheading  Konradin  (1268),  founded  tlie  An- 
gevin dynasty.  The  Two  Sicilies,  severed  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
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(1282),  were  reunited  under  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  (1442),  but 
again  separated  at  his  death  (1458),  N.  falling  to  his  natural  son 
Ferdinand  I.  In  1495  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  and  in  1 50 1  by  the  united  forces  of  Louis  XII.  and 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  latter  expelling  the  French  in  1 504, 
and  forming  the  Two  Sicilies  into  a  Province  of  Spain.  The 
central  episode  of  the  Spanish  rule  was  Masaniello's  insurrection 
(1647).  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  terminating  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  apportioned  Sicily  to  Savoy  and  N.  to 
Austria;  but  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (1738),  the  Two  Sicilies 
(reunited  in  1720)  were  ceded  to  a  younger  son  of  the  Bourbon 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  He  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  I.,  but 
himself  becoming  King  of  Spain  (1750),  vacated  it  to  his  third 
son,  Ferdinand.  The  entrance  of  the  French  Republicans  (1798) 
and  the  erection  of  the  Parthenopean  Republic  were  followed 
by  a  loyalist  rising  of  the  lazzaroni  under  Cardinal  RulTo  and  the 
return  of  the  king,  whose  vindictive  and  reactionary  policy  of 
the  next  six  years  evoked  Napoleon's  manifesto  :  '  The  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons  in  N.  has  ceased  to  rule.'  The  reigns  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  (1806)  and  Murat  (1808-15)  were  a  period  of  savage 
guerilla  warfare  between  the  French  and  the  Calabrian  brigands, 
but  during  them  began  an  intellectual  movement,  only  fully 
developed  some  thirty  years  later,  which  would  never  have  arisen 
under  the  numbing  despotism  of  the  Bourbons.  After  Ferdi- 
nand's restoration  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  N.  was  virtually  a 
dependency  of  Austria.  The  liberal  constitution  won  by  the 
Carbonari  in  1820  was  overthrown  by  an  Austrian  invasion  sug- 
gested by  Ferdinand  himself.  Francis  I."" (1 825-30)  established 
the  Swiss  Guards,  with  whose  aid  Ferdinand  II.  (1839-59)  with- 
drew in  1848  the  liberties  granted  four  months  before,  and 
strove  to  reduce  Sicily  to  obedience  by  bombarding  Messina. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Francis  II.  a  law  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation reduced  these  troops  to  800  men  ;  the  National  party 
at  Turin  seized  the  opportunity  ;  Garibaldi's  landing  at  Marsala 
(May  II,  i860)  was  followed  by  a  series  of  unbroken  successes  ; 
Francis,  finding  concessions  useless  on  the  part  of  a  king  who 
in  twelve  months  had  arrested  5000  attendibili  ('  SMi^ecls'),  and 
seeing  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  sailed  for  Gaeta  (Sep- 
tember 7)  ;  and  on  October  21,  i860,  the  Two  Sicilies  were 
declared  by  the  vote  of  the  people — 1,742,320  ayes  against 
10,769  noes — to  be  henceforth  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
one  and  indivisible.  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  entry  into 
Naples,  November  7;  and  Gaeta  capitulated,  February  13, 
1861.  See  Camera,  Annali  delle  due  Sicilie  (Nap.  1841); 
Reuchlin,  Geschichte  Neapels  wahreiid der  letztm  70  Jahre  (Nordl. 
1862)  ;  and  Di  Sivo,  Storia  delle  due  Sicilie  dal  1846  al  1861 
(Rome,  1863). 

Na'ples  (N.  NeapoHs  ;  Ital.  Napoli),  the  largest  city  of  Italy, 
and  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  cities  in  the  world, 
extends  for  some  3  miles  round  the  N.  side  of  the  famous  Bay 
of  N.,  rises  on  the  face  of  several  low  hills,  and  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  ridge,  which  is  marked  by  the  heights  of 
Capodimonte,  S.  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  and  terminates  in  the 
rocky  promontory  supporting  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo.  From  the 
bay  it  has  a  singularly  beautiful  appearance,  its  clusters  of  high 
and  narrow  houses,  with  their  flat  roofs  and  their  countless  bal- 
conies, standing  out  boldly  against  the  hilly  background,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  luxuriant  gardens  and  tree-shaded  terraces. 
From  the  heights  above  the  prospect  is  fairer  still,  stretching 
away  across  the  purple  waters  of  the  bay  to  Ischia  and  Capri,  and 
the  shining  points  of  Castellamare,  while  it  is  confined  land- 
wards by  the  tragic  cones  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius.  On  the 
other  hand  the  interior  of  the  city  is  disappointing  on  account  of 
its  mean  domestic  architecture,  its  narrow  and  dingy  streets,  and 
its  dearth  of  handsome  public  buddings,  while  it  is  rendered  dis- 
tasteful by  the  incessant  clatter  of  vehicles,  braying  of  donkeys, 
shouting  of  hawkers,  and  importunities  of  drivers,  guides,  and 
beggars.  Still  above  the  commonplace  din  occasionally  rises 
the  shrill  song  of  the  improvisatore,  and  the  light-hearted  crowds 
that  for  ever  swarm  in  the  streets  and  present  a  quickly  shifting 
study  to  the  artist,  are  interesting  at  once  for  their  rich  variety 
of  costumes,  their  facility  of  gesture,  and  their  deft  use  of  the 
Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Spanish, 
and  par  excellence  the  language  of  badinage.  Thousands  of  visi- 
tors are  annually  attracted  hither  by  the  delicious  climate,  no  less 
than  by  the  beautiful  situation,  and  quite  a  modern  town  has 
sprung  up  for  their  accommodation  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city 
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proper.  Here  the  gay  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  the  Rotten 
Row  of  N.,  skirts  the  bay,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Villa 
Nazionale,  and  on  the  other  by  fine  hotels  and  other 
buildings.  The  Villa  Nazionale,  the  principal  garden  and 
promenade  in  N.,  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  orange,  acacia, 
and  myrtle  groves,  and  contains  several  palms  and  a  grand 
avenue  of  oaks.  Adjoining  it  is  the  '  Zoological  Station,' 
established  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Dohrn,  the  German 
naturalist,  in  connection  with  which  an  aquarium  was  opened  in 
1874.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city  the  main  street,  the  Toledo 
(officially  since  1870  the  Via  di  Roma),  extends  nearly  i\  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  presents  a  busy  scene  at  all  hours.  There  are 
many  fine  public  squares,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Piazzi 
St.  Caterina,  Dello  Spirito  Santo,  and  Di  Plebiscito,  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  the  Piazza  del  Mercato.  Among  the  chief 
secular  buildings  are  the  Palazzo  di  Capodimonte,  on  the  height 
of  the  same  name,  begun  by  Charles  III.  in  1738,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1834-39  ;  the  Palazzo  Reale  ('royal  palace'),  begun 
under  the  Viceroy  Count  di  Lemos  in  1600,  and  restored  1837- 
41  ;  the  Museo  Nazionale,  which  was  the  home  of  the  university 
from  1615  to  1780,  and  which  now  contains  the  Farnese  collec- 
tions from  Rome  and  Parma,  and  is  unrivalled  for  Pompeian 
antiquities,  bronzes  from  Herculaneum,  and  other  art  objects  ;  the 
poorhouse  (Albergo  del  Poveri),  begun  1751,  and  capable  with  its 
dependenciesof  accommodating  5000  persons;  the  Palazzo  Gravino 
(1500),  now  the  General  Post  Office,  and  the  finest  building  of  the 
kind  in  N.  ;  and  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  founded  1737,  one  of  the 
largest  opera-houses  in  Europe,  containing  six  tiers  of  boxes.  N. 
can  boast  of  few  Graeco-Roman  remains,  but  of  Middle  Age  con- 
struction it  has,  besides  several  churches,  five  forts — Castello  St.  El- 
mo, Dell  Ovo  (named  from  its  '  egg'  shape),  Nuovo,  Del  Carmine, 
and  Capuano — and  two  gates,  Porta  del  Capuano  and  Carmine. 
Many  of  the  churches  are  rich  in  paintings.  The  principal  are 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Gennaro  (see  Januarius),  founded  1272,  but 
now  completely  modernised,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Domenico 
Maggiore,  a  Gothic  stracture  of  1285,  but  altered  in  1850-53  ; 
St.  Filippo  Neri,  built  in  1592,  and  overloaded  with  ornament ; 
St.  Maria  del  Carmine,  modernised  in  1 769,  and  containing  the 
tombs  of  Konradin  and  Friedrich  of  Austria ;  and  Santa 
Chiara,  dating  from  1310,  but  partly  rebuilt  in  1752.  The 
university,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Friedrich  II.  in  1224, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  possesses  five  faculties, 
twenty-five  professorial  chairs,  a  large  library,  and  valuable 
scientific  collections.  The  monastery  connected  with  the 
Cliurch  of  St.  Severino  e  Sosio  contains  the  archives  of  the 
former  kingdom,  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world,  comprising  40,000  parchment  MSS.  and  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Norman,  Hohenstaufen,  Anjou  (alone  380,000  in 
number),  and  Spanish  periods.  Beside  an  observatory  and 
botanic  gardens,  N.  has  a  music  conservatory,  founded  in 
1537,  which  has  sent  forth  many  eminent  composers.  The 
catacombs,  parts  of  which  date  from  the  pagan  era,  are  of  great 
extent,  and  surpass  those  of  Rome  in  the  width  and  height 
of  their  passages.  Adjoining  the  ancient  Molo  of  1302  are  the 
extensive  harbours — on  the  right  the  Porto  Militaire,  or  govern- 
ment harbour,  and  on  the  left  the  Porto  Mercantile.  Tlie  former, 
5  fathoms  deep,  is  protected  by  a  strong  breakwater  429  yards 
long,  and  is  a  frequent  station  of  the  Italian  ironclads.  N. 
manufactures  some  silks,  linens,  and  woollens,  but  the  specialties 
are  gloves,  gold  wares,  musical  instruments,  ornaments  in  coral, 
tortoise-shell,  and  lava,  artificial  flowers,  copies  of  Etruscan 
vases,  and  maccaroni.  There  is  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in 
wine,  oil,  almonds,  and  sulphur.  In  1875  the  imports  amounted 
tO;C6,428,656,  and  the  exports  to  ;£'i,6o9, 142.  Of  the  imports, 
;^2,367, 586  worth  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  of  the  exports, 
01 7,537  went  to  France  and  Algeria.  The  climate  is  more 
equal  than  that  of  Rome  and  Florence,  the  mean  temperature 
being  63°,  or  ranging  from  27°  to  104°.  The  coldest  weather  is 
from  I2th  December  to  12th  March;  from  April  to  September  the 
iky  is  generally  bright  and  cloudless.  Spring  water  is  neither 
good  nor  abundant,  and  the  new  water-works  now  (1878)  in  pro- 
gress will  not  be  completed  for  some  four  years.  Cisterns  have 
in  modern  times  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  aqueducts.  Pop. 
( 1 874)  41 5, 549.  N.  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  was  called  Neapolis 
('new  city  ')  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighbouring  Parlhenope, 
known  subsequently  as  Palaopolis  or  '  old  city. '  After  the  Ro- 
man Conquest  N.  was  allowed  to  retain  its  municipal  freedom  and 
Greek  constitution.     Lucullus  and  Virgil  were  among  the  many 


Romans  who  resided  here.  Stormed  by  Belisarius  in  536  ad.,  and 
again  by  the  Eastern  Goths  in  543,  N.  was  for  only  a  brief  period 
under  Byzantine  supremacy.  Subsequently  its  '  duca '  or  doge 
maintained  its  independence  against  the  Lombard  princes,  but 
after  a  long  siege  it  succumbed  to  the  Normans  in  1130.  It  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  and 
among  its  later  benefactors  were  Ferdinand  I.  of  Arragon,  the 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  Charles  III.  of  Bourbon. 
Although  so  bountifully  favoured  by  nature,  N.  has  rarely 
attained  even  a  transient  reputation  in  poHtics,  art,  or  literature. 

Naples  Yellow,  a  valuable  yellow  pigment,  the  basis  of 
which  is  antimony,  equally  useful  in  oil  painting,  and  for 
enamel  colour,  and  porcelain  painting.  Chrome  yellows  are 
now  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  N.  Y. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French,  second 
son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  an  Italian  lawyer,  who,  in  1771, 
formed  one  of  400  Corsican  families  constituted  a  nobility  by 
Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  15th 
August  1769.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Comte  de  Marbeuf 
N.  was  admitted  in  his  tenth  year  to  the  military  school  at 
Brienne,  where  he  remained  until  1784,  and  it  was  afterwards 
remembered  of  him  that  he  was  shy  and  obstinate,  though  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  mathematics,  history,  and  geography. 
In  1785,  having  spent  a  year  at  the  Royal  Military  School  of 
Paris,  he  was  appointed  sub-lieutenant  of  an  artillery  regiment, 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  him  stationed  at 
Valence.  His  sympathies  at  that  time  were  democratic,  and  in 
a  visit  paid  to  the  island  of  Corsica  in  1792  N.  opposed  General 
Paoli  in  his  scheme  of  abandoning  the  Convention  and  allying 
himself  with  England.  Obliged  to  escape  from  Corsica,  N. 
resided  for  about  a  year  at  Marseille,  where  with  the  rank  of 
captain  he  assisted  in  a  cannonade  of  the  town  federalists.  At 
the  siege  of  Toulon  he  dealt  his  first  stroke  in  military  strategy 
(December  1794),  the  surrender  of  the  town  being  due  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  him  after  the  failure  of  other  attempts. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  rewarded  him  by  a  generalship 
of  brigade,  with  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the  S.,  from  which 
he  was  shortly  cut  off  on  suspicion.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
offering  his  services  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  when  the  necessities 
of  the  Convention  suggested  him  as  a  suitable  commander  for 
the  troops  in  its  service.  On  the  4th  of  October  1795  he  vindi- 
cated his  right  to  the  position  by  routing  the  National  Guard  in 
their  attempt  upon  the  Tuileries.  He  was  then  appointed 
general  of  division,  and  having  married  Josephine,  widow  of 
Vicomte  de  Beauharnais  (March  1796),  he  set  out  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy.  His  troops  numbered  about 
35,000  men,  but  their  clothes  and  shoes  were  worn  out,  there 
was  little  money  to  buy  them  with,  and  they  had  to  forage 
for  their  food.  N.  had  only  received  2000  louis  in  money 
wherewith  to  meet  immediate  expenses,  and  the  scandals 
which  attach  to  the  department  of  his  commissariat  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  superintended  by  a  speculative  con- 
tractor. But  the  men  were  young  and  hardy,  having  already 
a  large  experience  of  war  among  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  ;  and 
among  their  generals  were  Massena,  Augereau,  Laharpe,  Serrurier, 
and  Berthier,  each  of  them  with  special  qualifications  for  the 
service.  At  first  N.  was  regarded  with  some  jealousy.  '  He 
was,'  says  M.  Thiers,  '  considered  far  too  young  to  command  the 
army.  Of  a  short,  slight  figure,  without  any  peculiarity  in  his 
appearance  beyond  Roman  features  and  his  steady  and  piercing 
eye,  there  was  nothing  in  his  person  or  past  life  that  seemed  re- 
markable. He  was  received  without  any  great  show  of  atten- 
tion.' His  first  address,  however,  filled  the  army  with  enthu- 
siasm. '  Soldiers,'  said  he,  '  you  are  ill-fed  and  almost  naked. 
The  government  owe  you  much,  but  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
Your  patience,  your  courage,  do  you  honour,  but  procure  you 
neither  benefit  nor  glory.  I  am  going  to  lead  you  into  the  most 
fertile  plains  in  the  world  ;  you  will  there  find  large  cities,  rich 
provinces  ;  you  will  there  find  honour,  glory,  and  wealth. 
Soldiers  of  Italy,  would  your  courage  fail  you  ?  '  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  liarangues  delivered  by  N.  at  hazardous  moments, 
and  in  them  French  criticism  has  discovered  so  much  literary 
point,  force,  and  eloquence,  as  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
creative  genius  among  the  productions  of  literature.  Between  the 
months  of  March  1796  and  December  1797,  with  a  force  which 
at  the  outset  he  found  in  a  condition  of  utter  disorganisation,  N, 
faced  and  destroyed  five  powerful  armies.    He  was  victorious  at 
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Voltri,  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  Ceva,  Vico,  Mondovi,  and 
Cherasco,  after  which  the  army  of  Beaulieu  was  scattered  and 
the  Piedmontese  separated  from  the  Austrians.  Before  the  end  of 
June  many  of  the  chief  cities  as  far  S.  as  the  States  of  the  Church 
were  plundered,  tribute  to  the  extent  of  50,000,000  francs  was 
exacted,  and  a  committee  of  litterateurs  selected  for  transference 
to  France  what  was  best  from  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  country. 
The  army  of  Marshal  Wiirmser,  numbering  70,000,  was  next 
encountered  and  worsted  at  Castiglione,  Roveiedo,  and  Bassano 
by  September  1796.  Marshal  Alvinzi  and  General  Davido- 
vich  by  the  14th  January  1797  had  been  put  to  flight  at 
Areola,  Rivoli,  and  Mantua,  whilst  the  Archduke  Karl 
with  an  army  poorly  equipped  was  chased  from  the  Tag- 
liamento,  beaten  at  Ungmarkt,  and  permitted  to  make  peace 
at  Leoben  (April  17).  On  the  17th  October  1797  this 
peace  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  under  which 
Venice  was  attached  to  Austria,  whilst  the  Netherlands  and 
Lombardy  went  to  France.  Throughout  the  course  of  those 
campaigns  N.  proved  that  his  administrative  was  as  strong  as 
his  military  genius.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  was,  how- 
ever, materially  assisted  by  the  social  condition  of  Italy. 
Touched  with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the  population  of  the 
country  turned  against  their  rulers,  overset  their  governments, 
and  welcomed  the  French  as  the  pioneers  of  Republican  free- 
dom. They  had  soon  to  learn  that  it  was  not  Italian  but 
French  republics  that  N.  desired  to  set  up.  Before  returning 
to  Paris  he  had  organised  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  in- 
cluded Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  Papal  States  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Romagna,  and  the  Venetian  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige ; 
and  the  Ligurian,  Cispadane,  and  Tiberine  Republics,  with 
Genoa,  Bologna,  and  Rome  as  their  capitals.  On  the  5th 
December  1797  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  at  once  became  the 
darling  of  the  populace.  On  the  loth  December  he  was  the 
hero  of  a  triumphant  fete  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Directory 
at  the  Luxembourg,  and  in  the  severe  simplicity  affected  by  N. 
his  contemporaries  subsequently  called  to  mind  that  they  felt 
'  the  indescribable  sensation  of  genius  and  authority  which  he 
impressed  upon  the  imagination.'  He  lived  in  a  plain  and 
unpretending  way  in  the  Rue  Chartereine,  and  amidst  the  fes- 
tivities and  pomp  '  he  appeared  simple  and  affable,  but  con- 
strained, almost  insensible  to  pleasure,  seeking  among  the  crowd 
the  useful  and  celebrated  man,  in  order  to  converse  with  him  on 
the  art  or  science  in  which  he  was  known  to  excel.'  In  a  few 
months  he  had  not  only  made  the  acquaintance  but  earned  the 
esteem  of  the  most  distinguished  savants  of  France,  and  \\3,% 
elected  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  Institute.  But  the  Directory  soon 
found  fresh  work  for  him  to  do.  Being  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  England  through 
Egypt.  It  was  one  of  the  sayings  of  N.  that  '  great  names  are 
only  made  in  the  East,'  and  dreading  the  stagnation  of  civil  life,  he 
threw  himself  with  animation  into  the  fulfilment  of  an  enterprise 
which  had  long  occupied  his  dreams.  In  addition  to  the  military 
equipment,  he  associated  with  himself  scientific  men,  artists, 
engineers,  draughtsmen,  and  geographers.  Monge,  Bertholet, 
Fourier,  Dolomieux,  Desgenettes,  Larrey,  and  Dubois  were 
among  the  number.  N.'s  design  was,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
either  to  make  it  a  colony  whereby  he  could  turn  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  what  he  called  'a  French  lake,'  or  to  use  it  for 
establishing  a  navy  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  the  English  settle- 
ments in  India  might  be  harassed,  if  not  destroyed.  Prepara- 
tions were  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  on  the  19th 
May  1798  a  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon.  On  the  1st  of  July  N. 
was  before  Alexandria  with  his  army  of  30,000  men,  having 
reduced  Malta  in  his  passage  across  the  Mediterranean.  Alex- 
andria fell  on  the  4th,  and  Cairo  on  the  24th  July,  the  march 
between  the  two  cities  being  distinguished  by  the  famous  address 
of  N.  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  '  Soldiers  !  remember  that  from 
these  Pyramids  forty  centuries  contemplate  your  deeds.'  At  once 
he  commenced  to  consolidate  the  French  power  in  Egypt.  He 
established  tribunals  of  commerce  in  the  four  leading  cities,  and 
encouraged  industrial  enterprise  in  the  shape  of  mills  and  manu- 
factories. A  police  was  organised  in  the  different  towns. 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs  were  entitled,  by  special  decree,  to  serve 
in  the  French  army.  An  Institute  of  Egypt  was  founded,  and 
scientific  seances  were  held  from  time  to  time,  the  notes  and 
observations  of  the  corps  of  learned  men  who  accompanied  him 
being  then  submitted  for  consideration.  Alliances  were  struck 
up  with  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  and  other  neighbouring  potentates, 
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and  N.  even  sent  an  emissary  to  Mysore  in  order  to  rouse  the 
Sultan  into  rebellion  against  the  English  government.  The 
Battle  of  Aboukir  (August  2)  annihilated  the  French  fleet, 
but  N.  pursued  the  conquest  of  the  country,  put  down  with 
rigour  a  revolt  in  Cairo,  marched  to  meet  the  Turks  in  Syria, 
taking  El-Arish,  Gaza,  and  Jaffa  (March  1 799),  but  was 
checked  at  Acre,  where  Djezzar  Pasha  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
opposed  him  with  a  mixed  force  of  Turks  and  EngHsh.  At 
Aboukir  (25th  July)  N.  retrieved  his  position  by  driving  an 
Ottoman  army  into  the  sea,  and  next  month  be  set  sail  for 
France,  his  arrival  at  Frejus  (October  9)  being  made  the  occa- 
sion for  the  most  extravagant  manifestations  of  joy.  Allying 
himself  with  Sieyes,  on  his  return  to  Paris  N.  brought  about  the 
abolition  of  the  Directory  and  became  the  chief  of  the  consular 
commission,  with  the  title  of  First  Consul,  taking  up  his  official 
residence  (19th  February  1800)  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
By  the  new  constitution,  which  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
meditations  of  Sieyes,  N.  practically  became  Dictator  of  France. 
Representation,  however,  by  the  people,  was  reduced  to  the 
merest  name,  as  they  were  only  allowed  to  vote  for  the  notables 
of  the  Commune,  who,  in  turn,  elected  one-tenth  of  their  num- 
ber notables  of  departments,  from  which  a  tenth  were  re-elected 
as  notables  of  France,  and  from  them  again  were  nominated  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  At  once  the  firm  stamp  of  N.'s  person- 
ality was  felt  in  all  the  public  departments  ;  prefects,  sub-pre- 
fects, and  mayors  were  established  throughout  the  country  ;  local 
courts  and  the  higher  tribunals  of  justice  were  rearranged  on  a 
new  basis,  and  the  administrative  system  which  survives  to-day 
was  for  the  most  part  brought  into  existence  at  that  time.  But 
a  new  ambition  had  begun  to  take  hold  of  him.  '  Well,  Bour- 
rienne,' he  observed  to  his  secretary  on  the  day  after  his  trans- 
ference to  the  Tuileries,  '  here  we  are  at  the  Tuileries  !  and  we 
must  now  stop  here.'  In  May  he  was  again  in  the  field,  con- 
ducting 35, 000  men  across  the  Alps  in  a  brilliant  movement  which 
brought  him,  as  he  planned,  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  lines. 
He  entered  Milan  on  June  2,  and  on  the  14th  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated.  N. 
regained  thereby  all  that  had  been  lost  in  Italy  during  his  absence 
in  Egypt.  After  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  however,  the  Peace 
of  Luneville  (February  1801)  was  signed  with  Austria,  and  at 
Amiens  (March  27,  1802)  a  treaty  was  made  with  England. 
By  affirmative  suffrages  exceeding  three  millions  and  a  half  N. 
was  proclaimed  (2d  August  1802)  Consul  for  life.  During  this 
period  he  showed  his  consummate  capacity  for  administration 
by  the  unflagging  industry  with  which  he  turned  his  attention  to 
every  branch  of  civil  life.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
education,  public  works,  and  law  were  each  passed  in  review. 
To  his  initiative  was  due  the  execution  of  the  Code  Civil,  which 
reduced  to  uniformity  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  legal  customs 
and  traditions.  At  the  same  time,  though  he  was  probably 
indifferent  to  religion,  by  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope  he  restored 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  French- 
men. He  took  that  step  against  the  advice  of  his  colleagues, 
supporters,  and  friends,  who  had  all  been  concerned  in  the  depo- 
sition of  the  old  system  of  worship.  It  was  represented  to  him 
that  he  was  laying  at  the  feet  of  Rome  the  dignity  of  his  govern- 
ment. N.  declined  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  on 
the  ground  of  the  utility  of  putting  an  end  to  religious  differences 
and  divisions.  He  drew  up  a  scheme  of  reconciliation  between 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Roman  Church.  There  was  to  be 
no  longer  a  clergy  endowed  with  landed  property.  They  were 
to  receive  their  incomes  from  the  State,  and  to  devote  themselves 
solely  to  their  professional  duties.  Regulations  of  places  of 
worship  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  State,  and  clerical  juris- 
diction to  the  Councils  of  the  State.  The  new  clergy  was  to  be 
formed  from  every  ecclesiastical  party,  and  the  bishops  to  be 
nominated  by  the  First  Consul.  In  1802  N.  became  President 
of  the  Italian  Republic  and  '  Grand  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederation.'  On  the  13th  of  May  1803  the  English  am- 
bassador left  Paris,  and  N.  was  again  at  war  with  England. 
A  flotilla  of  2000  sail  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
England,  and  a  line  of  camps  stretched  from  Havre  to  Osteud. 
During  these  preparations  the  life  of  N.  was  threatened  by  a 
conspiracy  of  Royalist  refugees,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot, 
induced  him  (20th  March  1804)  to  hasten  the  secret  execution  of 
Ducd'Enghien,  a  step  which  he  afterwards  vindicated  as  'neces- 
sary to  the  safety,  the  interests,  and  the  honour  of  the  French 
people.'    By  this  time  N.  had  made  up  his  mind  to  change  the 
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form  of  government,  '  Fouche,'  writes  M.  Thiers, '  in  the  ardour 
of  his  zeal  made  himself  the  spontaneous  agent  of  the  change 
which  was  preparing.  He  accosted  the  First  Consul,  whose  secret 
wishes  he  had  already  divined,  represented  to  him  the  need  of 
taking  a  prompt  and  decided  part,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
terminating  the  anxieties  of  France  and  putting  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  thus  consolidating  definitively  the  results  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  showed  him  how  all  classes  in  the  nation  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiment,  and  impatient  to  proclaim  him 
emperor  of  the  Gauls  or  of  the  French,  as  was  most  agreeable  to 
his  policy  and  taste.'  Through  secret  agents  Fouche  was  able 
to  spread  reports  in  the  English  journals  to  the  effect  that  peace- 
ably-disposed people  in  France  wished  for  an  hereditary  sove- 
reignty. The  French  papers  reproduced  these  articles  and  the 
signal  was  given.  It  was  soon  settled  that  the  First  Consul 
should  be  proclaimed  emperor,  that  male  should  succeed  male 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture  in  his  family,  and  that  in  default 
of  adopted  descent  the  transmission  of  the  crown  be  permitted 
in  the  collateral  line  of  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis.  N.'s 
brothers  and  sisters  received  the  rank  of  princes  and  princesses, 
the  former  with  a  million  francs  per  annum  each.  The  plot 
was  thus  made  the  pretext  for  a  declaration  in  behalf  of 
imperialism,  and  on  the  15th  May  1804,  by  an  'organic  senatus 
consultum,'  N.  was  elected  to  found  a  dynasty.  On  the  2d 
December  1804  he  crowned  himself  in  presence  of  the  Pope  ;  on 
the  26th  of  May  1805  he  assumed  at  Milan  the  Iron  Crown 
(q.  v.)  with  the  title  King  of  Italy.  The  year  1805  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fresh  European  coalition  against  N.,  but  by 
October  he  had  removed  his  army  from  Boulogne  to  the  Rhine, 
forced  the  Austrian  general  to  lay  down  his  arms  at  Ulm,  and 
entered  Vienna  (13th  November).  On  the  22d  he  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  after  some  days  of  masterly  manoeuvring  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (2d  December)  over  an  Austro-Russian 
force,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Venetian  States,  the 
Tyrol  and  Suabia,  were  alienated  from  Austria.  In  October 
1806,  Prussia,  goaded  to  indignation  by  the  studied  insults  of  N., 
put  an  army  of  150,000  men  into  the  field  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  N.  met  and  overwhelmed  it  with  defeat  (October 
14)  at  Jena,  entered  Berlin  (19th),  gave  up  its  galleries  and 
museums  to  plunder,  and  issued  a  decree  promulgating  '  the  Con- 
tinental system,'  by  which  all  trade  with  England,  under  heavy 
penalty,  was  interdicted.  Following  up  his  victory,  N.  directed 
his  next  movements  against  Russia,  but  was  defeated  (January 
1807)  at  Eylau,  a  defeat  which  he  retrieved  (June  14)  at  Fried- 
land.  A  treaty  was  then  signed  at  Tilsit,  and  by  one  of  its  con- 
ditions Jerome  Bonaparte  became  King  of  Westphalia.  Joseph 
had  already  been  appointed  King  of  Naples,  and  Louis  King  of 
Holland.  On  his  return  to  France,  encouraged  by  the  universal 
worship  of  the  people,  he  systematised  his  tyranny  with  more 
compactness,  abolishing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  annulling  the 
Tribunate,  establishing  a  system  of  education  whose  highest  aim 
was  to  turn  out  conscripts.  The  year  1808  witnessed  his  ruinous 
interference  with  Spain  and  Portugal  in  order  to  enforce  '  the 
Continental  system.'  By  the  14th  of  December  N.  entered 
Madrid  in  triumph,  the  reigning  dynasty  was  deposed,  and  his 
brother  Joseph  abandoned  the  crown  of  Naples  for  the  new 
royalty.  But  on  the  3d  of  January  1809  N.  was  called  away 
owing  to  a  fresh  rupture  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  France  when  her  forces  were 
scattered.  On  the  22d  of  April  N.  encountered  and  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Eckmiihl,  was  himself  defeated  at  Aspern  (May 
23),  but  triumphed  at  Wagram  (July  6).  The  Emperor  Francis 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  sovereigns  of  N.'s  creation, 
and  to  adopt  the  prohibitory  system  of  commerce.  Besides,  at 
the  solicitation  of  N.  he  handed  over  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa, 
with  whom,  the  Empress  Josephine  being  divorced,  a  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  the  Tuileries  (April  2,  1810).  For  two  years 
events  had  a  calmer  aspect,  though  N.,  by  his  infatuation  in 
behalf  of  a  prohibitory  traffic,  annexed  Holland,  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  and  the  N.  German  coast  between  Ems  and  the  Elbe, 
rousing  thereby  the  hostility  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  who  at 
length  declared  war  (January  1812).  With  an  army  of  450,000 
men  of  different  nations  N.  set  out  for  Russia  in  July,  drove  his 
enemies  from  Smolensk  (August  17),  caused  them  to  retire  from 
Borodino  (September  11),  and  from  Moscow  a  week  later. 
Famine,  frost,  and  snow  fought  for  the  Russians,  and  N.  was 
compelled  to  retreat  (19th  October^  his  army  reduced  to  about 
a  fourth  of  its  original  size.     He  was  in  Paris  on  the  i8th 


December,  having  left  Murat  to  conduct  the  retreat  to  a  conclu- 
sion. In  the  spring  of  1813,  by  a  stringent  conscription,  he  had 
an  army  at  his  disposal  of  350,000  men.  Between  May  and 
August  he  conquered  in  the  fields  of  LUtzen,  Bautzen,  and 
Dresden,  but  a  great  day  of  reckoning  came  on  the  plains  of 
Leipsic.  The  allies  confronted  his  140,000  men  with  230,000. 
He  tried  to  negotiate  an  armistice  on  the  night  of  the  i6th 
October,  but  his  attempt  failed ;  he  was  worsted  in  battle,  and 
on  the  17th  he  commenced  his  retreat  towards  France.  Mean- 
while the  campaign  in  Spain  had  been  disastrous  for  the  French 
generals,  and  Joseph  was  no  longer  king.  N.  demanded  from 
the  Senate  a  fresh  levy  of  300,000  men,  which  was  granted. 
But  the  armies  of  Austria,  Silesia,  and  Russia  closed  round 
Paris,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  1814  defiled  through  the  city, 
whilst  the  people  cheered  them  as  deliverers.  Assez  de  Bona- 
parte was  the  general  feeling.  On  the  2d  of  April  the  Senate 
decreed  that  N.,  by  his  violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  had  forfeited  his  throne.  He  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  on  the  nth,  retaining  under  it  the  title  of 
Emperor  for  life,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Elba  and 
an  income  of  2,000,000  francs.  But  on  the  20th  of  March  1815 
he  reappeared  in  Paris,  awakened  some  of  the  old  enthusiasm, 
gathered  round  him  an  army  of  125,000  men,  and  led  them  to 
the  Flemish  frontier  to  do  battle  with  the  allies.  On  the  1 6th 
of  June  he  repulsed  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  but  on  the  i8th  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  result  of  which  shattered  the 
cause  of  N.  for  ever.  Again  his  forfeiture  of  the  throne  was 
decreed,  with  the  added  penalty  of  banishment.  Driven  to  the 
last  extreme,  N.  finally  delivered  himself  up  to  the  captain  of  an 
English  frigate,  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  sanction  of  the  allies, 
banished  him  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  remained 
in  restless  misery  until  death  took  him  off,  5th  May  1821.  His 
body  was  interred  with  great  pomp  (15th  December  1840)  be- 
neath the  dome  of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides,  Paris.  During  the  course  of  his  life  N.  wrote  much,  but 
his  connection  with  literature  was  more  an  accident  of  his  posi- 
tion than  anything  else.  M.  Geruzez  has  said,  however,  that 
he  was  as  capable  of  painting  as  of  gaining  battles,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  compare  some  of  his  descriptions  with  those  of  Caesar, 
and  his  military  harangues  with  the  orations  of  Mirabeau.  Among 
the  works  of  his  youth  are  La  Calotte,  a  pamphlet  setting  forth 
the  rules  of  a  regimental  society  ;  Lettre  h  M.  Matteo  Buttafuoco, 
in  which,  with  great  force  and  exuberance  of  language,  he  attacks 
a  Corsican  deputy  for  his  treasonable  leanings  to  aristocracy  ; 
Histoire  de  la  Corse,  concerning  which  Mirabeau  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  '  it  seemed  to  announce  a  genius  of  the  first  order  ;' 
Le  Souper  de  Beaucaire,  which  contains  a  defence  of  the  Con- 
vention and  its  committees.  By  far  the  most  important  of  his  con- 
tributions are  his  letters  and  reports,  scattered  through  different 
volumes.  The  Collection  Gmerale  and  Correspondence  Inedite, 
though  they  require  to  be  read  sceptically,  contain  the  best  of 
them.  N.  not  only  inspired  the  press,  but  frequently  wrote  for 
tlie  Moniteur  Universel,  which  he  chose  as  the  organ  for  giving 
expression  to  the  information  and  views  he  desired  to  have 
in  general  circulation  and  belief.  M.  Thiers  says  his  articles 
were  easily  detected  at  the  time  for  their  incomparable  vigour. 
N.  certainly  caught  some  of  the  fire  of  his  own  actions,  and 
expressed  it  in  his  prose,  but  when  the  qualities  of  rapidity  and 
precision,  which  occasionally  rose  into  a  strain  of  eloquence, 
are  mentioned,  everything  has  been  said  to  which  his  work  in 
that  line  is  justly  entitled.  History,  ancient  or  modern,  produces 
no  figure  whose  claims  to  greatness  on  the  score  of  military  genius 
surpass  those  of  N.  He  had  every  quality  essential  for  command. 
His  knowledge  of  strategy  was  profound,  and  it  was  supplemented 
by  a  creative  impulse  on  the  field  which  devised  surprises  and 
suggested  combinations  unknown  to  men  who  led  according  to 
precedent  and  routine.  He  was  of  undaunted  courage,  of  im- 
maculate coolness,  fertile  beyond  measure  in  resource,  ever  pre- 
pared against  the  unforeseen  accidents  of  battle,  and  seldom,  in 
consequence,  taken  by  surprise.  Nor,  though  indifferent  to 
human  life,  was  he  actively  cruel  in  disposition.  In  administra- 
tion his  ability  was  conspicuous,  and  in  all  departments  of  it  he 
showed  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  Up  to  the  period 
of  his  assumption  of  the  First  Consulship  his  aims  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  Revolution.  Anarchy  he 
always  hated,  but  the  reorganisation  of  society  on  a  democratic 
basis  was  one  of  the  articles  of  his  earlier  creed.  N.  was  morally 
ruined  by  the  outward  splendour  of  his  own  career.    He  became 
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a  portentous  tyrant,  an  enemy  to  his  own  country  and  the  best 
interests  of  Europe,  and  the  world  breathed  freely  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years  when  his  illimitable  ambition  landed  him 
at  last  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 

The  literature  to  which  N.  has  given  rise  would  form  a  vast 
library.  It  is  written  in  every  European  tongue,  and  embraces 
every  feature  of  his  policy,  every  circumstance  of  his  career,  and 
every  aspect  of  his  character.  It  is  impossible  even  to  faintly 
indicate  its  extent  or  variety.  N.'s  own  (Euvres  first  appeared  at 
Paris  in  6  vols.  1821-22.  In  connection  with  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Generals  Gourgaud  and  Montholon's  Alemoires  pour  senir 
h  FHisfoire  de  France  sous  JV.,  ecrils  h  Ste-Heli)ie,  sous  la  Die  tee 
de  V Empa-eur  (8  vols.  Lond.  and  Par.  1822-24),  ihe  Corre- 
spondance  de  N.  I.  (15  vols.  Par.  1858-66),  published  by  com- 
mand of  Napoleon  HI.  Among  the  innumerable  memoirs 
written  by  those  who  knew  or  served  the  Emperor,  we  may 
specify  those  of  O'Meara,  Las  Cases,  Antommarchi,  Hudson 
Lowe,  Bausset,  Durand,  Bourrienne,  Abrantes,  Montholon, 
Massena,  Ney,  Belliard,  Marmont,  Miot,  and  Beugnot.  Of  his- 
tories proper,  in  which  N.'s  life  forms  part  of  the  history  of  his 
time,  the  chief  works  in  French  are  those  of  Jomini  (q.  v.),  Laurent, 
Thibaudeau,  Saint-Hilaire,  Michaud,  Regnault,  Thiers  (q.  v.), 
and  Lanfrey  ;  in  English,  Scott  (q.  v.),  and  Hazlitt  (q.  v.);  in 
German,  Kolb,  Schlosser,  Becker,  and  Roth.  The  latest 
and  most  iconoclastic  biographer  is  Pierre  Lanfrey,  whose 
Histoire  de  Napoleon  ler.  (5  vols.  Par.  1867-76)  is  the  most 
foiTnidable  assault  on  the  character  of  N.  ever  made  in  or  out  of 
France. 

Napoleon  III.  (Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte), 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  born  at  the  Hotel  of  Queen 
Hortense,  Rue  Cerutti,  Paris,  20th  April  1S08.  He  was  the  son 
of  Hortense  Eugenie  Beauharnais,  wife  of  Louis  Napoleon,  third 
brother  of  the  First  Napoleon.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  owing  to 
the  law  of  succession,  which,  in  default  of  direct  heirs  male  of  the 
emperor,  vested  the  crown  in  the  families  of  Joseph  and  Louis, 
N.  was  at  once  regarded  as  the  imperial  heir.  Fetes  were  ordered 
to  be  observed  in  his  honour  throughout  France,  and  on  the  loth 
November  1810  he  was  baptized,  the  emperor  and  Maria  Louisa 
acting  as  godfather  and  godmother.  After  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  Hortense,  who  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband  in  1810,  retired  to  Geneva,  and  it  was  at  the  castle  of 
Arenenberg,  near  Lake  Constance,  that  N.  received  his  earliest 
education.  At  the  Augsburg  gymnasium  he  showed  a  distinct 
bias  towards  military  study,  and  became  a  proficient  in  swim- 
ming, riding,  and  fencing.  Joining  the  federal  army  of  Switzer- 
land as  an  officer,  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm  the  sciences  of 
artillery  and  engineering.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
CO  the  French  throne,  N.  applied  for  permission  to  return  to 
France,  but  his  application  was  rejected.  Along  with  an  elder 
brother  he  then  threw  himself  into  the  insurrectionary  movement 
in  Italy,  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  at  Ancona,  and  driven 
back  in  disguise  to  France,  from  which  he  and  his  mother  were 
ordered  to  depart.  His  brother  died  at  Forli,  in  Italy.  In  1831 
N.  was  in  Switzerland,  and  was  understood  to  have  received 
overtures  from  the  Poles  to  accept  their  crown  and  to  lead  their 
army,  but  with  the  fall  of  Warsaw  the  scheme  came  to  an  end. 
In  July  1832,  while  quietly  pursuing  historical  and  other  studies, 
the  death  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  Napoleon  II.,  made  him 
the  sole  heir  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  imperial  traditions.  He 
accepted  them  with  alacrity,  and  from  henceforth  his  mind  was 
dominated  by  the  single  determination  that  he  should  win  back  the 
throne  to  his  house.  His  Reveries  Politiques  contained  the  fruits 
of  his  thoughts  about  this  time,  arid  in  their  development  of  the 
central  idea  that  the  republican  and  military  aspirations  of  France 
could  only  be  united  in  a  Bonaparte,  they  reveal  the  keenness 
with  which  he  was  watching  the  rise  of  discontent  at  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  During  the  next  four  years  his  literary 
activity  was  exhibited  rhythmically  in  Deux  Mots,  and  in  prose 
of  vigour  and  clearness  in  Projet  de  Cottslitution,  Considerations 
Folitiques  et  Militaires  sur  la  Suisse,  and  Manuel  d' Artillerie.  In 
October  1836,  N.  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  striking  a  blow 
in  behalf  of  his  dynasty.  With  the  assistance  of  Comte  de 
Persigny  and  Colonel  Vaudrey  he  attempted,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  to  raise  the  garrison  of  Strassburg,  and  being  presented 
at  the  barracks  suitably  arrayed  in  a  dress  like  the  emperor's, 
he  might  have  succeeded  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  of  Colonel  Taillandier.    He  proclaimed  N. 


to  be  an  impostor,  turned  the  current  of  the  enthusiasm,  arrested 
and  detained  him  at  Strassburg  till  November  9,  sent  him  to 
Paris,  where,  after  brief  imprisonment  and  trial,  he  was  de- 
spatched to  America.  But  by  the  3d  October  1837  he  was  back  in 
Arenenberg  at  the  death-bed  of  Hortense.  The  French  Govern- 
ment then  demanded  the  extradition  of  N.  by  the  Swiss.  The 
latter  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Swiss  citizen  ;  and  had 
N.  not  voluntarily  retired  to  England,  the  Republic  would  have 
supported  its  attitude  by  arms.  In  England  N.  continued  his 
literary  industry,  and  (1839)  the  Ida's  Napoleotiiennes  traversed 
the  field  of  imperial  organisation,  and  connected  that  regime  with 
the  revolutions  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  order 
given  by  the  French  Chamber  (May  1840)  for  the  entombment 
of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  at  Paris  influenced  the  imagination 
of  N.  so  much  that  he  planned  a  second  invasion  of  France.  On 
the  5th  of  August  he  embarked  on  board  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
with  fifty-five  followers,  landed  at  Boulogne  next  day,  unfurled 
the  imperial  standard,  and  was  ignominiously  beaten  back.  Being 
captured,  he  was  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  after  he 
had  delivered  an  ingenious  defence,  he  was  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  Ham,  a  fortress  on  the  borders,  F"or  five 
years  he  was  kept  in  durance,  and  he  improved  his  compulsory 
leisure  by  contributing  to  the  democratic  press,  and  by  writing 
several  political  and  historical  treatises.  His  Extinction  dii 
Pauperisme  and  Fragments  Historiques  are  among  the  best  known 
of  these.  By  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Conneau,  N.  escaped  from 
Ham  (May  25,  1846),  and  again  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land. The  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  (February  1848)  induced 
N.  to  hasten  to  Paris,  where  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  not  only  declined  his  offer  but 
desired  him  to  return.  He  did  so,  but  four  constituencies  elected 
him  as  their  representative  for  the  National  Assembly.  A 
majority  decided  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  but 
N.  executed  a  fine  stroke  of  policy  by  placing  his  resignation  in 
their  hands  in  order  that  tranquillity  mii^ht  be  restored.  The 
sympathy  of  the  country  was  at  once  enlisted  on  his  side.  In 
the  month  of  September  he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  by 
four  more  constituencies,  and  on  the  loth  of  December  he  was, 
through  universal  suffrage,  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a 
majority  over  his  opponents  Cavaignac,  Ledru  Rollin,  Raspail, 
Lamartine,  and  Changarnier  of  four  million  votes.  There  then 
commenced  between  the  President  and  his  Ministers  and  the 
President  and  the  Assembly  a  struggle  for  repression  on  the  one 
hand  and  dominance  on  the  other.  Crisis  followed  crisis,  and 
N.  by  means  of  proclamations  began  to  accustom  the  country  to 
the  idea  that  the  Assembly  were  thwarting  his  best  intentions. 
At  last,  however,  the  co2tp-d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  cut  short 
the  connection  between  the  President  and  the  representatives. 
On  the  night  of  the  1st  December  decrees  were  posted  through- 
out Paris  dissolving  the  National  Assembly,  declaring  a  state  of 
siege,  and  announcing  : — '  I  no  longer  wish  for  an  office  which  is 
powerless  for  good,  but  which  makes  me  responsible  for  acts 
that  I  cannot  hinder — chains  me  to  the  helm  when  I  see  the 
vessel  rushing  into  the  abyss.'  These  decrees  were  followed  by 
the  infliction  of  grave  indignities  upon  the  persons  of  the  leading 
representatives,  several  of  whom  were  imprisoned,  whilst  all  had 
to  submit  to  expulsion  from  the  Assembly  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  Reds  of  Paris  erected  barricades,  and  fought  the 
soldiery,  who  shed  much  useless  blood  by  firing  right  and  left 
into  the  windows  of  citizens  unconnected  with  the  rising.  But  the 
country  sanctioned  the  act  by  confirming  him  in  the  Presidency 
with  more  than  seven  million  votes,  and  in  November  of  the 
ensuing  year  the  Senate  asked  him  to  assume  the  title  of  Em- 
peror. An  appeal  to  the  plebiscite  in  November  21st  and  22d 
secured  for  him  nearly  eight  million  affirmative  votes.  N. 
married,  30th  January  1853,  Eugenie  Marie,  Countess  of  Montijo, 
and  on  the  l8th  March  1836  a  son  was  born  to  them.  The  first 
fruits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  N.  were  seen  in  his  attitude  towards 
England,  with  which  he  made  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  be  on 
terms  of  friendship.  From  1 854  to  1856  the  progress  of  the 
Crimean  War  cemented  this  friendship.  In  1855  N.  was  en- 
thusiastically received  in  England,  and  three  years  later  the 
Queen  repaid  the  visit  in  person.  The  Commercial  Treaty  was 
signed  in  i860,  and  N.  became  the  ally  of  England  in  the 
Chinese  War.  N.  was  successful  in  the  Franco- Italian  War 
(1859),  but  at  the  request  of  America  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Mexico  (1863),  though  he  looked  forward  to  a 
permanent  tenure.    In  1S65-66  he  published  2  vols,  of  an  un. 
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finished  Histoire  de  Jules  Char,  designed  as  a  vindication  of  Im- 
perialism in  politics.  In  1870  N.  was  induced  to  embark  upon 
the  war  with  Prussia,  which  terminated  in  his  downfall  at  Sedan, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  at  Paris,  and  his  exile  in  Camden 
House,  Chislehurst,  where  he  died  January  9,  1873.  His  char- 
acter has  been  estimated  from  widely-different  points  of  view,  but 
it  is  certain  that  on  any  theory  he  had  an  indomitable  belief  in 
his  own  destiny,  was  gifted  with  much  practical  sense,  became 
unscrupulous  through  the  pressure  of  circumstances  rather  than 
by  natural  inclination,  and  was  sincere  in  his  aspirations  for  the 
greatness  of  France.  See  Blanch  ard  Jerrold's  Life  of  Napoli07i 
III.,  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared  in  1877. 

EuGfeNE  Louis  Jean  Joseph  N.,  the  Prince  Imperial,  born 
at  Paris,  March  16,  1856 ;  accompanied  his  father  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  1870,  and  at  Saarbriick  (August  2)received  his  'baptism 
of  fire.'  After  Sedan  he  escaped  to  Belgium,  and  crossing  to 
Dover  (Septeniber  6)  was  joined  at  Hastings  by  the  Empress. 
He  entered  the  Woolwich  Academy  (1872),  attained  his  majority 
(1S73),  and  is  generally  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  house 
of  K. 

Napoleon,  Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte,  Prince, 

cousin  of  the  preceding,  second  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Prin- 
cess Frederika  of  Wiirtemburg,  was  born  at  Trieste,  September  9, 
1822.  His  youth  was  passed  amidst  feverish  travel  from  Austria 
to  Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  but  he  had  some  systematic  educa- 
tion (1833-35)  Geneva  and  (1840)  at  Wiirtemburg.  As 
Comte  de  Montfort  he  was  allowed  to  visit  Paris  in  1845,  when 
lie  immediately  began  to  ally  himself  with  the  Extreme  Left.  Being 
ordered  to  retire,  he  did  not  reappear  until  1848,  was  returned 
to  the  Assembly  by  the  Corsicans,  appointed  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Madrid  (1849),  created  a  prince  of  France  with  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  and  Council  of  State,  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  post  of  General  of  Division  (1853), 
and  commanded  so  ingloriously  in  the  Crimean  War  that  he 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Plon-plon.  In  1855  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Universal  Exhibition, 
in  1858  chief  of  the  ministry  for  Algiers,  and  in  1859  served 
without  distinction  in  the  Italian  War.  He  married  (January 
30th,  1859)  Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor  EmmanuLl.  A 
speech  delivered  in  1861  to  the  senate  against  the  Orleans  family 
drew  from  Due  d'Aumale  a  challenge,  which  N.  declined.  The 
contempt  universally  expressed  for  him  in  military  circles  at  this 
time  made  a  trip  to  America  a  convenient  change.  In  1 862  he 
represented  France  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Kensington,  and 
acted  as  President  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibition at  Paris  of  1867.  A  speech  delivered  at  Corsica  lost 
him  the  imperial  favour  for  a  short  time,  but  on  regaining  it  he 
is  understood  to  have  influenced  his  cousin  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  liberal  policy.  When  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out, 
N.  was  refused  a  command,  and  sent  to  Italy  upon  a  confidential 
mission.  On  returning  to  France  at  its  termination,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  frontier,  but  was  subsequently  permitted  to  resume 
residence.  He  has  devoted  himself,  without  success,  to  rallying 
round  him  a  new  Bonapartist  faction.  At  the  October  elections 
(1877)  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  N.  is  a 
man  of  extensive  culture,  is  not  without  political  ability,  but  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  moral  earnestness. 

Napoleon  d'Or,  a  French  gold  coin  worth  twenty  francs, 
named  after  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 

Napoleon  Vendue.    See  Roche-sur-Yon. 

Napoleonville,  or  Pontivy,  a  town  in  N.W.  France,  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  Blavet  and  tlie 
Canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vannes  liy 
rail.  It  contains  the  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  and  the 
best  cavalry  barracks  in  France.    Pop.  (1872)  5136. 

Na'poli  di  Roma'nia.    See  Nauplia. 

Napu',  a  name  given  to  the  Javan  Musk  Deer  (q.  v.)  (7)-a- 
gultis  Javanictis),  allied  to  the  Kaiichil  or  Pigmy  Musl<  Deer  (7". 
fygm<eus). 

Naraingunje  (=  market  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  Vishnu),  a 
town  in  the  district  of  Dacca,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lakhmia  river,  just  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Brahm.iputra,  9  miles  S.E.  of  Dacca,  and  155  N.E.  of 
Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872),  with  the  suburb  of  INIodungunge,  10,911. 
It  has  regular  steam  communication  with  Calcutta,  and  is  an  em- 


porium of  the  jute  trade,  and  for  the  through  traffic  with  Assam, 
Cachar,  and  Chittagong.  In  the  year  1876-77,  the  total  exports 
were  valued  at  1^957,000,  chiefly  jute  {^i^'jZ.ooo)  and  rice 
(;^i38,ooo)  ;  the  imports  were  valued  at  .^1,338,000,  including 
piece-goods  (^324,000),  salt  (£,\%\,oo6),  raw  cotton  (;^i22,ooo), 
sugar  (.2^95)000),  and  tobacco  (;^66,ooo). 

Narbah,  the  capital  of  a  native  state  bearing  the  same 
name  in  N.W.  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  Punjaub 
government,  1035  miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  It  contains  an  old 
fort. — The  state  of  N.,  which  is  somewhat  scattered,  lies  mostly 
between  Puttecala  and  the  British  district  of  Loodiana  ;  area, 
804  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  226,155;  revenue,  ^^65,000;  army,  1500 
men.  It  was  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  founded  by  the  Sikhs 
in  Sirhind  about  the  middle  of  the  last  c.  For  services  rendered 
during  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  Rajah  of  N.  was  rewarded  with  an 
accession  of  territory.  His  family  is  the  head  of  the  Sidhu  Jat 
tribe. 

Narbonne',  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Aude,  on  the 
Robine  branch  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  92J  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Toulouse  by  rail.  It  contains  the  13th  c.  churches  of  SS.  Just 
and  Paul,  an  hotel-de-ville  (formerly  the  archbishop's  palace), 
a  museum,  and  a  public  library  ;  has  breweries,  potteries,  dye- 
works,  manufactures  of  brandy,  verdigris,  cloth,  and  candles  ;  and 
carries  on  a  trade  in  honey,  wines,  oil,  grain,  &c.  Pop.  (1872) 
12,590.  The  Narbo  Martizis  oi  the  Romans,  N.  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  5ih  c.  B.C.,  and  was  colonised  by  Licinius 
Crassus  (B.C.  1 18).  Under  the  emperors  it  rose  to  be  the 
capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  numerous  remains  of  an'i- 
quity  attest  its  former  grandeur.  Though  sacked  by  the  Saracens 
(719),  and  by  the  Northmen  (859),  N.  was  still  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  a  city  with  40,000  inhabitants,  and  concluded 
commercial  treaties  with  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 

Narcissus,  according  to  a  Greek  myth,  was  a  son  of  the 
river-god  Cephissus,  and  of  the  Thespian  nymph  Liriope. 
Handsome,  but  inaccessible  to  love,  he  caused  the  death  of  the 
kindly  nymph  Echo,  who  loved  him,  but  in  vain.  His  vanity 
brought  down  on  him  the  indignation  of  heaven  (Nemesis),  and 
he  was  doomed  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own  image,  which  h« 
happened  to  see  reflected  in  a  well.  According  to  some,  N. 
pursued,  and  gradually  perished  with  love  for  the  shadow,  while 
his  corpse  was  changed  into  a  flower  that  ever  after  bore  his 
name.  Other  mythographers  make  N.  melt  away  into  a  well  in- 
which  he  loved  to  view  his  image.  Ovid,  Pausanias,  &c. ,  nar- 
rate this  fable,  which,  considered  in  any  aspect,  is  of  late  birth. 
See  Ovid,  Met.  iii.,  341,  et  seg.;  Pausan.  ix.  31-6,  sec.  6. 

Narcissus,  a  genus  of  European  and  N.  and  W.  Asian 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amaryladacea.  The 
leaves  are  linear,  flowers 
with  a  membranous  spathe, 
solitary  or  umbellate,  large, 
wl  ite  or  yellow,  drooping 
or  inclined,  perianth  tubu- 
lar below,  segments  spread- 
ing, mouth  surmounted  by 
a  circular  crown.  The 
number  of  species  was  at 
one  time  tabulated  at  1 10, 
but  Mr.  Baker,  our  best 
authority,  reduces  them  to 
twenty-two.  As  favourite 
spring  bulbs  some  have 
long  held  a  prominent 
place.  Gerard,  for  instance, 
in  1596,  had  ten  kinds  in 
his  London  garden,  in- 
cluding the  Poet's  N.  (/V.  poeticus),  the  Jonquil  (q.  v.)  (.V.  Jon- 
quilla),  the  Polyanthus  N.  {N.  'Jazi-tta\ and  the  Daffodil  (q.  v.), 
all  of  which  are  in  common  cultivation  at  the  present  day.  The 
common  daff'odil  (N.  Fseiido-N'aj-cissus)  is  the  only  British  repre- 
sentative ;  it  is  wild  in  England,  and  is  reported  as  naturalised  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  N.  biflorus  is  also  established  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  as  an  escape  from,  or  remnant  of, 
cultivation. 

Narcot'ics  (Gr.  narke,  'stupor')  are  medicines  which  subdue 
irritation,  arrest  inordinate  secretion,  allay  pain,  and  caus« 
stupor  or  sleep.     The  principal  N.  are  belladonna,  chloral, 
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chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  hyoscyamus,  lupulus,  morphia, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  opium,  and  stramonium.  The  action  of  N. 
being  modified  by  age,  idiosyncrasy,  and  prolonged  use,  they 
should  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and  only  under  com- 
petent advice,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
Any  one  administering  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other  stupe- 
fying drug,  to  help  him  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  is  guilty 
of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  under  the  statute 
24  and  25  Vict.  c.  100. 

Nar'cotine  {C22H23NO7),  an  Alkaloid  (q.  v.)  contained  in 
opium  to  the  e.xtent  of  6  or  8  per  cent.  It  crystallises  in  small 
colourless  transparent  prisms  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Its 
basic  powers  are  feeble. 

Nar'do,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  22  miles  S.S.W. 
of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  4  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  old  feudal  castle.  N. 
is  the  ancient  Neretum  of  the  Sallentini.  From  the  loth  to  the 
15th  c.  it  had  a  university  of  note.    Pop.  (1874)  10,220. 

Nar'doo,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  to  an  acotyledonous  plant  peculiar  to  that  continent, 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Marsileacca .  Two  or  three 
species  are  known,  the  chief  being  Marsilea  tnacropus  (Hooker). 
It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  clover,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  9  to  12  inches,  favouring  localities  liable  to  be 
flooded.  The  spore-cases  are  gathered  by  the  blacks  when  the 
water  has  retired,  and  are  pounded  by  them  into  a  coarse  flour 
or  meal,  of  which  they  make  cakes  and  a  kind  of  porridge. 
The  food  thus  obtained,  though  insipid,  is  nutritious,  and  has  on 
several  occasions  preserved  explorers  in  the  desert  wastes  of 
Australia  from  starvation. 

Nar'dus,  a  genus  of  Graminea,  consisting  of  a  single  species 
\^N.  stricta)  common  on  heaths,  &c.,  in  Britain,  and  ascending 
to  3300  feet  in  the  Highlands.  Botanically  an  interesting  grass, 
it  is  practically  of  little  use.  Even  sheep  reject  it  on  account  of 
its  hard  divaricate  foliage,  hence  its  name  of  '  wire  bent.'  It  is 
more  commonly  called  '  mat-grass '  from  growing  in  dense  mat- 
like tufts. 

Narev',  a  river  in  Poland,  rises  in  the  Lithuanian  swamps 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Grodno,  flows  past  the  small  towns 
of  N.,  Tikocziu  (where  it  becomes  navigable),  Ostrolenka,  and 
Pultusk,  and  after  a  W.  and  S.W.  course  of  295  miles,  falls 
into  the  Bug  at  Sierock. 

Narghileh  (Turk.,  Pers.  kalioun ;  Hind,  hookah;  Chin. 
choue-yiti),  a  species  of  pipe  much  used  in  the  East,  consisting  of 
a  long  serpentine  tube  connected  with  a  vase,  which  is  half 
filled  with  perfumed  water,  through  which  the  smoke  passes  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  mouth. 

Narr'a  ('  a  snake '),  the  name  of  two  of  the  more  important 
offshoots  of  the  Indus  river  in  Scinde,  so  named  from  their  tor- 
tuous course.  The  East  N.  leaves  the  Indus  at  Rori,  and  has 
a  total  length  of  nearly  400  miles.  It  w&i  formerly  only  filled  in 
the  rainy  season  ;  but  a  permanent  artificial  connection  with  the 
Indus  has  now  been  formed  for  irrigation,  and  several  subordi- 
nate channels  have  been  cut.  It  runs  tlirough  the  Thur  or  Sandy 
Desert  towards  the  Runn  of  Kutch.  The  West  N.  leaves  tlie 
Indus  near  Larkhana,  and  ultimately  rejoins  it  after  a  course 
of  about  80  miles.  During  the  floods  it  is  much  used  for  navi- 
gation, and  it  also  feeds  an  important  canal. 

Nar'ses,  a  great  Byzantine  general,  was  born  about  a.  d. 
472.  A  eunuch  slave,  he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history 
as  the  cubiailariits,  or  'groom  of  the  bedchamber,'  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Nika  (532), 
when  his  services  promoted  him  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
emperor's  privy  purse.  In  538  he  was  sent  nominally  to  help,  but 
really  to  act  as  a  spy  and  drag  upon,  Belisarius,  whom  he  joined  at 
the  successful  siege  of  Ariminum  (Rimini),  then  held  by  the 
Goths.  The  quarrels  of  the  two  generals  led  to  the  capture  of 
Milan  by  the  Franks  and  Burgundians.  N.  was  then  recalled 
to  an  influential  court  life  lasting  12  years.  In  552  he  was 
selected  to  lead  an  army  of  100,000  for  the  recovery  of  Italy 
from  the  Goths,  who  under  Totila  had  occupied  almost  every 
place  but  the  port  of  Ancona.  N.  marched  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Po,  Ravenna,  and  Rimini  to  Rome,  completely  defeated  Totila 
at  Tagina  (Lentaglio),  occupied  Rome,  defeated  Teias,  Totila's 
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successor,  near  Vesuvius  in  Campania,  and  returning  from  the 
siege  of  Lucca  southwards,  destroyed  at  Casilinum  on  the  Vol- 
turno  a  great  horde  of  Franks  and  Germans,  who  had  ravaged 
as  far  as  Calatria  under  the  leadership  of  Lenthariis  or  Lother 
and  Buccellin.  In  these  battles  N.  had  the  help  of  some  Lom- 
bard tribes.  He  now  became  Exarch  of  Italy,  and  for  15  years 
administered  at  Ravenna  the  famous  Piagmatk  of  Justinian. 
By  means  of  provincial  governors  {comites)  he  kept  Italy  quiet, 
but  heavily  drained  it  by  taxation.  On  the  death  of  Justinian 
in  565,  Justin  II.  and  his  wife  Sophia  took  advantage  of  the  com- 
plaints against  N.'s  extortions  to  replace  him  by  Longinus.  N.'s 
withdrawal  was  the  signal  for  the  Lombards  again  to  appear 
(it  is  said  in  the  De  Gestis  Longobardontm  at  N.'s  suggestion), 
and  Pope  John  III.  persuaded  the  veteran  to  return  to  Rome, 
where,  however,  he  suddenly  died  in  568.  N.  was  a  man  of 
consummate  ability,  who  triumphed  over  almost  every  natural 
disadvantage ;  but  he  lacked  the  chivalrous  greatness  and  pure 
patriotism  of  Belisarius  (q.  v.).  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  E??ipire. 

Nar'thex,  a  genus  of  the  order  Umbelliferae  (q.  v.),  yielding 
a  gummy  resin  and  emitting  a  fetid  odour.  The  species  N. 
Asafcetida  is  found  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  furnishes  the 
true  Asafcetida  (q.  v.).  Its  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  psony. 

Nar'va,  or  Nar'ova,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Peters- 
burg, on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  9  miles  from  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  town  proper  is  occupied 
mostly  by  Germans  ;  the  suburb  and  fortress  exclusively  by  Rus- 
sians. N.  has  a  harbour,  an  arsenal,  and  an  exchange.  It  car- 
ries on  an  active  trade  in  timber,  grain,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  In 
1872  there  entered  and  cleared  44  British  vessels  of  14,740  tons. 
Pop.  5921.  N.  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  8400 
Swedes  under  Charles  XII.,  and  32,000  Russians  under  the 
Duke  of  Croy,  fought  30th  November  1700,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious. 

Narvaez,  Don  Ramon  Maria,  Duke  of  Valencia,  was 
born  at  Loja  in  Andalusia,  5th  August  iSoo,  and  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820  defended,  as  an  oflScer,  the  constitutional  regime. 
In  1822  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  guerilla  warfare  of  Cata- 
luna,  but  retired  for  nine  years  from  active  service.  As  captain 
in  the  Princess's  regiment  he  contributed  by  his  personal  daring  to 
the  victory  of  Mendigorria,  and  (1836)  under  Espartero,  after  a 
series  of  forced  marches,  he  drove  the  Carlist  leader  Gomez  from 
his  position  near  Arcos.  In  1838  he  operated  successfully  against 
the  brigands  of  La  Mancha,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  Captain- 
General  of  Old  Castile  and  commandant  of  a  reserve  force  num- 
bering 40,000  men.  The  same  year  he  headed  the  insurrection 
of  Seville,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  (1843)  he 
married  Mdlle.  de  Tascher.  Through  his  friendship  with  Queen 
Christina,  then  in  France,  and  a  system  of  intrigue,  he  succeeded 
in  ruining  the  government  of  Espartero,  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  made  Duke  of  Valencia  (1844),  with  the  office  of  president 
of  council,  his  ministry  lasting  for  two  years.  In  1847,  1856, 
1864,  and  1865  he  was  called  back  to  office,  which  he  held  at 
his  death.  May  28,  1868.  N.  was  a  courageous  soldier,  but  a 
haughty,  immovable,  and  illiberal  man  in  administration. 

Nar'whal,  or  Sea  Unicorn  (Monodon  monoceioss,  a 
species  of  Cetacean  mammalia,  belonging  to  the  dolphin 
family  {Delphinidie).  Some  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  very  large.  The  lower 
sexes ;  and  in  the  female  the 
upper  jaw  is  also  toothless, 
for  the  two  incisors  found  in 
the  young  never  cut  the  gum. 

upper  jaw  in  the  male  has  ..ijj 
two  molar  teeth,  and  also  two 
teeth  erroneously  called  in- 
cisors, since  they  spring  from 
thejW;:,a7/a(q.v.),  incisor  teeth, 
being  those  implanted  in  the 
premaxilla.  The  right  tooth 
in  the  male  usually  remains 
in  a  rudimentary  condition, 
while  the  left  is  enormously 
developed,  and  forms  an 
ivory  pole,  which  may  measure 
from  8  to  10  feet  in  length. 
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tooth  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  straight  but  spirally- 
twisted,  grows  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  and  springs, 
like  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  from  a  permanent  pulp.  Oc- 
casionally both  teeth  in  the  male  N.  may  be  so  developed, 
while  the  female  N.  has  sometimes  a  tusk.  The  N. 
like  all  Cetaceans,  wants  the  hinder  limbs.  Its  head  is 
round  and  convex  in  front,  its  colour  black  above,  the  sides 
greyish-white  and  the  under  parts  white.  The  body  is  spotted 
with  dark  patches  and  markings.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and 
the  'flippers'  or  fore-limbs  are  small.  The  average  length  is  12 
or  13  feet.  The  food  of  the  N.  consists  of  oceanic  molluscs, 
cuttle-fishes,  and  the  like.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  is 
generally  found  in  flocks,  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  Green- 
landers,  who  obtain  oil  from  its  blubber,  eat  its  flesh,  and 
manufacture  its  skin  into  various  useful  articles. 

Nasa'lis  or  PresTjytes,  a  genus  of  Catarhine  ox  Old  World 
Monkeys  represented  by  the  N.  or  P.  larvattis — popularly  named 
the  Proboscis  Monkey,  from  the  extraordinary  size  of  its 
nose.  This  animal  occurs  in  Borneo  and  other  islands  of  the 
E.  Archipelago.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Kahau,  from  its 
peculiar  cry.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  proboscis. 
The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  light  red,  and  the  average  height  is 
about  3  feet. 

Nase'by,  a  village  of  Northamptonshire,  7  miles  S.W.  of 
Market-Harborough,  and  the  scene  of  the  third  great  defeat  of 
the  Royalists  under  Charles  I.  and  Prince  Rupert  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians under  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Ireton,  June  14, 
1645.  The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Ireton,  was  routed  by  a 
furious  charge  of  Rupert's  horse,  but  on  the  left  the  '  Ironsides  ' 
won  the  day.  Artillery,  baggage,  and  5000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  conquerors'  hands,  and  the  war  was  ended  at  a  blow.  A 
pyramidal  monument  marks  the  field  of  battle. 

Nash,  John,  an  English  architect,  was  born  in  London  in 
1752.  After  serving  his  time  to  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  the  archi- 
tect, he  began  business  as  a  surveyor  and  builder,  and  was  soon 
able  to  retire  to  a  small  property  in  Carmarthen.  In  1792, 
however,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  speedily  recognised 
as  a  prominent  architect.  In  1815  he  was  made  Surveyor  to 
the  Crown  Estates,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  the  planner  and 
promoter  of  the  various  improvements  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  Regent  Street  and  Regent's  Park.  Of  his  more 
purely  architectural  designs,  Buckingham  Palace,  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  are  the  most  important. 
He  retired  from  practice  of  his  profession  in  1834,  and  died  at 
East  Cowes  Castle,  May  13,  1835. 

Nash,  or  Nashe,  Thomas,  bom  at  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk 
about  1564,  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  gradu- 
ated B.A.  (1584),  but  shortly  after  was  expelled  the  university  for 
his  Terminus  et  non  Terminus,  a  satire  on  the  authorities.  After 
rambling  awhile  on  the  Continent,  N.  settled  at  London  (1589), 
and  plunging  into  the  Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  produced 
A  Countercufft  to  Martin  Ju7tior,  Pappe  with  an  Hatchett,  and 
other  caustic  pamphlets.  He  assisted  Marlowe  in  The  Tragedy 
of  Dido  (1590),  and  his  own  comedy.  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament,  was  played  before  Elizabeth  {1592).  He  failed, 
however,  as  a  dramatist,  and  in  Pierce  Penilesse  his  Supplication 
to  the  Diuell  (l^^2),'dM6.  Christ's  Teares  over  yerusale?n  (1593), 
describes  himself  as  '  sitting  up  late  and  rising  early,  contending 
with  scarcitie,  and  cursing  the  daie  of  his  birth.'  A  fierce 
attack  on  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron  Waldron 
(1596),  was  suppressed  by  the  archbishop,  and  a  satirical  play, 
The  Isle  of  Dogs  (1597),  lodged  N.  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  He  died 
about  1600.  '  A  sharp  wit,  and  the  master  of  a  scoffing  satyricall 
merry  pen,'  is  Isaac  Walton's  estimate  of  this  most  brilliant  of 
the  Elizabethan  pamphleteers. 

Nash'ville,  capital  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  200  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio.  A  railway  junction,  and  the  seat  of  the  Fisk  (1866), 
Vanderbilt  (1875),  and  N.  Universities,  it  has  a  splendid  state 
capitol  built  of  Tennessee  granite,  a  medical  college  and  hos- 
pital, thirty-seven  churches,  and  two  daily  newspapers.  It  is 
the  chief  commercial  city  S.  of  the  Ohio,  having  a  vast  trade  in 
cottons,  tobacco,  provisions,  drugs,  &c.  The  river  is  navigable 
below  N.  for  nine  months  yearly,  and  is  crossed  here  by  two 
fine  bridges.    Pop.  (1870)  25,865.    N.  University,  founded  as 


the  Davidson  Academy  in  1785,  embraces  ten  'schools'  or  edu- 
cational sections,  and  is  attended  by  from  400  to  6rx3  students. 
Its  medical  school  is  reputed  to  be  among  the  very  best  in 
America. 

Nash'ua,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Merrimack,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Boston  by  rail.  It  pro- 
duces cottons,  machinery,  &c.,  to  the  annual  value  of  $7,393,500, 
and  has  eleven  churches,  twenty-eight  schools,  and  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (1871)  10,543. 

Na'smyth,  Alexander,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school 
of  landscape  painting,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1757,  studied 
art  in  London  under  Allan  Ramsay,  spent  several  years  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  commenced  practising  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  To  the  friendship  he  formed  with  Burns  we  owe 
the  only  authentic  likeness  that  exists  of  the  national  poet.  The 
bent  of  N.'s  genius,  however,  was  to  the  delineation  of  scenes 
from  nature  ;  to  this  branch  of  the  art  he  ultimately  devoted 
himself,  and  his  works  were  much  in  request  by  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry.  N.  died  at  Edinburgh  loth  April  1843. — 
Peter  N.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1786,  and  early  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  art.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  London,  and  soon  attained  a  high 
reputation.  His  landscapes  are  thoroughly  English,  but  never- 
theless betray  the  influence  of  his  favourite  masters,  Ruysdael  and 
Hobbema.  N.  died  at  South  Lambeth,  near  London,  17th 
August  1831. — Another  son,  James  N.,  born  at  Edinburgh, 
August  19,  1808,  and  educated  at  the  High  School  of  his  native 
city,  studied  four  years  at  the  School  of  Arts,  and  entered  the 
University.  He  came  to  London  (1828),  and  in  1832  opened  a 
small  engineering  establishment  at  Manchester.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  removed  to  Patricroft,  4  miles  from  Manchester,  where 
he  realised  a  considerable  fortune  by  his  Bridgewater  Foundry, 
and  retired  from  business  (1856).  N.  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Steam  Hammer  (q.  v.),  a  steam  pile-driver,  and  of  various  im- 
provements in  telescopes  and  ordnance. 

Nassau',  capital  of  the  Bahamas,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island 
of  New  Providence,  has  a  good  strongly-fortified  harbour,  exports 
cotton,  pimento,  salt,  &c.,  and  attracts  visitors  by  its  excellent 
climate.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  the 
total  value  of  whose  imports  in  1874  amounted  to  .j^^i83,993, 
and  exports  ^^130, 292.    Pop.  9000. 

Nass'au,  till  1806  a  grafschaft,  and  till  1866  a  duchy  of  Ger- 
many, was  bounded  N.  by  Westphalia,  E.  and  S.  by  Hessen, 
and  W.  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  had  an  area  of  1 795  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  (l86l)  of  456,567,  and  is  now  included  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hessen-N.  (q.  v.).  The  founder  of  the  house  of  N. 
was  Otto  of  Laurenburg,  a  brother  of  Konrad  I.  (loth  c),  but 
the  title  of  N.  was  not  assumed  by  his  descendants  till  1 1 60. 
Heinrich  II.  ('  the  rich'),  dying  in  1255,  divided  his  possessions 
between  his  two  sons,  to  Walram  IV.  bequeathing  Idstein, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Weilburg  ;  to  Otto,  Dillenburg,  Beilstein,  and 
Sieben.  The  latter,  by  intermarriage,  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  House  of  Orange  (q.  v.)  ;  the  former  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  the  ^ra/ri-Zzf?// of  N.  Friedrich  August  of  N.-Usin- 
gen,  the  head  of  the  Walram  line,  joined  the  Rheinbund  (1806), 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  duke  and  an  accession 
of  territory,  which  passed  at  his  death  (March  24,  1816)  to  the 
collateral  branch  of  N. -Weilburg.  N.  entered  the  Zollverein 
{1835),  was  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  {1848),  and  having  sided 
with  Austria  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  was  annexed  to  Prussia, 
8th  October  1866,  Duke  Adolf  (born  July  24,  1817)  receiving  a 
yearly  pension.  See  Schliephake,  Geschichte  von  N.  (3  vols, 
Wiesb.  1866-70). 

Nass'ick,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
Bombay,  British  India,  106  miles  by  rail  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Pop. 
(1872)  22,436.  For  sanctity,  it  is  hardly  less  revered  by  the 
Hindus  than  Benares  ;  and  it  also  contains  many  ruins  of  the 
Buddhist  faith.  According  to  Hindu  legend,  it  is  the  spot 
where  Lakshmana  cut  off  the  nose  of  the  demon  Shurpanakha. 
— The  district  of  N.,  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Godavery, 
has  an  area  of  8140  sq,  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1872)  of  734i386. 
Cotton  is  cultivated, 

Nastur'tium.    See  Cress  and  Trop.iEOLUM. 

Nas'ua  (A',  r^tfa),  a  species  of  Carnivorous  quadruped,  allied 
to  the  Racoon  (q.  v.),  and  inhabiting  S.  America.    It  is  some- 
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times  known  as  the  Red  Coaiti,  has  a  reddish  fur,  black  ears  and 
legs,  and  a  long  and  pointed  muzzle.  It  feeds  on  birds,  eggs, 
and  the  smaller  quadrupeds .  An  allied  species  is  the  N.  tiarica 
or  Quasje,  often  known  as  the  Brown  Coaiti,  also  a  native  of  S. 
America. 

Natal',  a  British  colony  in  S.E.  Africa,  included  between 
27°  15' — 31°  S.  lat.,  and  28°  50' — 31°  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Tugela 
and  Buffalo  Rivers,  on  the  N.W.  and  \V.  by  the  Drakenberg 
Mountains,  and  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  Umtamfuna  River. 
The  lozenge-shaped  area  thus  defined  includes  about  18,750  sq. 
miles.  N.  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  da  Gama  on  Christmas  Day, 
1497.  The  discovery  remained  unfruitful  for  centuries,  for  ex- 
cept that  the  Dutch  made  a  brief  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
found  a  settlement  at  Port  N.  in  1 760,  the  country  remained 
unvisited  by  Europeans  till  1823.  In  the  latter  year  two  English 
naval  officers,  named  Farewell  and  Flynn,  started  a  trading  post 
near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Durban,  but  the  country 
being  nearly  depopulated  by  the  murderous  forays  of  the  Zulu 
chief  Chaka  (see  Zulus),  little  trade  could  be  carried  on.  In 
1835  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the  Zulu  chief  Din- 
gaan  and  the  British,  by  which  the  latter  were  to  be  left  un- 
molested. In  1837  an  overland  immigration  of  Dutch  Boers 
from  Cape  Colony  commenced,  and  led  to  a  fierce  war 
between  them  and  the  Zulus,  who  were  ultimately  overthrown. 
The  Dutch  then  declared  the  territoiy  they  had  seized  to  be  an 
independent  state,  with  the  name  of  'Republic  of  Natalia.' 
This  was  opposed  by  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  after 
fighting  in  1842-43,  the  Boers  were  reduced  to  submission,  and 
N.  formally  declared  to  be  British  territory.  In  1847  it  was 
proclaimed  a  part  of  Cape  Colony,  and  in  1856  it  received  a 
royal  charter  constituting  it  an  independent  colony. 

N.  descends  in  a  succession  of  steps  or  plateaux  from  the 
Drakenberg  range,  which  on  this  side  rises  precipitously  to  a 
maximum  height  of  10,000  feet.  The  country  is  thus  divided 
into  zones  differing  in  temperature  and  general  characteristics. 
Thus  the  central  portion,  which  consists  of  a  grassy  plateau  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  excellently  adapted  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  while  the  coast  region  produces  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  semi-tropical  crops.  The  descent  of  the  land  from 
the  watershed  being  rapid,  not  one  of  the  fifty  rivers  is  of  any 
use  for  navigation,  and  for  the  most  part  they  flow  in  rocky 
kloofs,  or  gorges,  and  are  interrupted  by  continual  rapids  and 
falls.  No  lakes  exist,  and  the  only  tolerable  harbour  is  that  of 
Port  N.,  but  though  landlocked,  it  has  a  rather  shallow  bar 
entrance.  On  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  the  heat,  which  is 
excessive  on  the  coast,  is  m.uch  mitigated,  and  at  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  on  the  first  plateau  ascending  from  the  sea,  the  annual 
mean  temperature  is  about  67°.  Rain  is  abundant  in  summer, 
falling  principally  during  thunderstorms,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Pietermaritzburg  is  30'll 
inches.  N.  contains  large  quantities  of  coal  of  fine  quality,  but 
pending  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  between 
the  coalfields  and  the  coast,  the  deposits  remain  undeveloped. 
Iron  is  also  plentiful,  and  copper  and  gold  are  knovvm  to  exist  in 
small  quantities.  Near  the  mouth  of  (Jmzimkulu  river,  close  to 
the  S.  frontier,  there  is  a  remarkable  formation  of  white  marble, 
covering  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  believed  to  be  1200  feet 
thick. 

The  wild  animals  found  in  N.  are  very  numerous.  The  lion, 
buffalo,  and  elephant  indeed  are  now  scarce,  and  the  giraffe  and 
rhinoceros  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  country,  but  the 
hippopotamus  is  still  common,  and  hyaenas  and  leopards  abound. 
Of  the  other  larger  animals  still  frequently  to  be  met  with,  the 
chief  are  ten  species  of  antelope,  the  chacma  or  S.  African 
baboon,  the  ant-eater,  iguana,  and  crocodile.  The  avifauna  is 
varied  and  interesting,  and  the  snakes  include  a  number  of 
poisonous  species,  as  well  as  a  harmless  python,  which  attains  a 
length  of  from  16  to  25  feet.  Insect  life  is  abundant,  but  the 
dreaded  tsetse  fly  is  never  seen  in  N.  The  flora  of  N.  includes 
a  number  of  valuable  timber  trees,  and  amongst  its  most  charac- 
teristic forms  are  the  strelitzia,  tree-aloe,  and  giant  euphorbia. 
Ferns  are  numerous,  but  the  heaths  so  abundant  in  Cape  Colony 
are  not  found  in  N. 

The  principal  exports  of  N.  are  wool,  hides  and  skins,  sugar, 
coffee,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  among  those  of  minor 
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importance  at  present  are  cotton  and  arrowroot.  The  cultivation 
of  sugar  was  commenced  in  185 1,  but  was  much  hampered  by 
the  want  of  proper  labour,  until  in  1865  the  introduction  of 
coolies  from  India  was  commenced.  In  1875  there  was  expoi*ed 
from  N.  155,515  cwt.  of  sugar,  of  the  value  of;^l69,8l5,  besides 
rum  to  the  value  of  ^4259.  The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in 
the  same  year  amounted  to  8,108,397  lbs.,  valued  at 389,257. 
The  total  trade  of  the  colony  in  1876  amounted  to  1, 680, 286, 
the  imports  amounting  to  022,896,  and  the  exports  to 
;^657,390. 

N.  is  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  an  Executive  Council  composed  of  four  official  and  two 
non-official  members,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  (in 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council)  of  eight 
members  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  fifteen  elected  by 
the  constituencies.  The  colony  is  divided  into  nine  counties, 
and  contains  thirteen  towns,  of  which  the  principal  are  Pieter- 
maritzburg (q.  v.),  the  capital,  and  Durban,  the  seaport.  A 
railway  to  connect  these  two  places  is  (1877)  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Durban  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  having  in  1877  a 
population  of  10,488,  which  causes  it  to  rank  after  Cape  Town 
and  Port  Elizabeth  as  the  third  largest  town  in  S.  Africa. 

The  population  of  N.  is  unusually  dense  for  S.  Africa, 
and  was  estimated  to  amount  at  the  end  of  1876  to  about 
310,000,  of  whom  the  natives  numbered  281,000,  those  of  Euro- 
pean descent  19,000,  and  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  coolies 
10,600.  The  natives  consist  of  various  Zulu  tribes,  who  have 
crossed  the  border  from  their  own  land  on  account  of  the  greater 
security  to  life  and  property  enjoyed  under  British  rule  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  own  king.  Their  numbers  are  yearly 
increasing,  and  the  immense  preponderance  of  this  savage  popu- 
lation is  the  cause  of  considerable  disquietude  to  the  European 
minority.  See  An  Address  on  South  Africa  and  Her  Colonies,  by 
Lieut. -General  Bisset  (Lond.  1876)  ;  Handbook  to  South  Africa 
(Lond.  1876)  ;  Natal,  by  H.  Brooks,  edited  by  D.  Mann  (Lond. 

1876)  ;  South  Africa  Past  and  Present,  by  Tohn  Noble  (Lond. 

1877)  . 

Natal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
Brazil,  on  the  Potengi,  has  a  good  harbour,  the  entrance  of 
which,  however,  is  impeded  by  a  sand-bar.  It  exports  Brazil- 
wood, cotton,  and  rice.    Pop.  10,000. 

Natato'res,  an  order  of  Birds  represented  by  the  various 
kinds  of  'swimmers.'  The  body  is  boat-shaped,  and  the  legs 
being,  as  a  rule,  placed  far  back,  are  well  adapted  for 
swimming,  but  give  an  awkward  appearance  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  birds  on  land.  The  neck  is  generally  long.  The 
toes  are  webbed ;  the  membrane  sometimes  uniting  all  four 
digits  (as  in  cormorants),  or  the  hinder  toe  may  be  free  (as  in 
gulls)  ;  while  in  petrels,  &c.,  the  hinder  toe  is  only  rudimen- 
tary. In  others  again  the  web  is  broken  up  into  broad  fringes. 
The  body  is  covered  with  'down,'  and  the  'oil  gland'  is  large, 
its  secretion  being  used  to  protect  the  feathers  from  the  action  of 
the  water.  The  N.  are  usually  folygamous,  one  male  mating 
with  several  females.  The  young  are  able  to  run  about  and  swim 
on  quitting  the  egg. 

Natch'ez,  a  town  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  280  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  a 
large  river  trade  in  cotton  and  some  timber  sawing,  and  cotton 
seed  oil  making.  Pop.  (1870)  9057.  N.  is  named  after  a  noted 
Indian  tribe  of  whom  some  300  are  still  living. 

Nat'ica,  a  genus  of  MoUttsca  belonging  to  the  Gasteropoda 
(q.  v.).  It  is  typical  of  the  family  Naticida,  in  which  the  shell 
is  globular  and  consists  of  a  few  whorls.  The  '  spire  '  of  the 
shell  is  small,  and  the  outer  lip  acute.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished by  a  very  large  foot,  and  the  mantle-lobes  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  shell. 

Na'tional  Conven'tion  was  the  representative  assembly  of 
France,  which  met  for  the  first  time,  September  21,  1 792.  It  was 
composed  of  three  parties,  all  of  whom  held  the  theory  of  Repub- 
lican government.  The  Girondists  or  '  Right '  were  favourable 
to  constitutional  law,  the  Mountain  or  '  Left '  adhered  to  the 
most  uncompromising  principles  of  the  Revolution,  the  Marsh 
{Marais)  voted  and  spoke  sometimes  with  the  one  and  some- 
times with  the  other,  earning  thereby  the  detestation  and  con- 
tempt of  both.  After  it  was  decreed  that  '  royalty  was  abolished 


in  France,'  it  became  apparent  that  between  the  Right  and  Left 
a  deadly  struggle  must  ensue,  and  the  first  six  months  were 
occupied  in  determining  the  issues  of  the  contest.  By  the  2d  of 
June  1793  the  Girondists  were  extinguished  as  a  party.  During 
that  period  Louis  XVL  was  tried  and  executed,  and  war  was 
declared  against  a  complete  European  coalition.  Until  the 
26th  July  1794  the  Mountain  led,  and  under  it  the  Committee 
of  General  Safety,  which  afterwards  destroyed  both  itself  and 
the  Commune,  commanded  the  N.  C.  At  one  time  the  N.  C. 
had  fourteen  armies,  and  1,200,000  soldiers  under  arms.  It 
abolished  the  Catholic  religion  and  established  the  worship  of 
reason.  During  its  existence  Danton  and  Robespierre  both 
flourished  and  fell.  From  the  26th  July  until  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber 179s,  when  the  N.  C.  decreed  its  own  dissolution,  the 
struggle  was  between  the  adherents  of  the  moderate  Republic 
against  both  revolutionary  and  royalist  parties.  The  three 
years  during  which  the  N.  C.  lasted  are  the  most  memorable, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  France,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
representative  institutions  of  the  world.  See  Carlyle's  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Mignet  and  Thiers 
on  the  same  period. 

National  Covenant.    See  Covenant. 

National  Debt.    See  Debt,  National. 

National  Guard,  The,  till  1853  the  bourgeois  militia  of 
France,  was  founded  {1790)  in  accordance  with  a  proposal  of  Mira- 
beau,  and  was  organised  by  Lafayette.  Suppressed  in  1827,  but  re- 
vived in  1830,  and  reorganised  in  1 83 1  and  1852,  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  Act  of  1872,  in  consequence  of  the  share 
100,000  of  its  members  had  taken  in  the  Communist  insurrection. 
By  a  law  of  1 858  the  N.  G.  was  defined  as  'an  auxiliary  to  the 
active  army  in  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  interior,  liable  to  be  called  up 
for  active  service  only  by  a  special  law,'  and  every  Frenchman 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  obliged  to  serve 
either  in  it  or  in  the  active  army. 

Nations,  Law  of.    See  International  Law. 

Nat'ron,  or  Tro'na,  is  the  native  impure  sesquicarbonate  of 
sodium  C308Na4  +  3H2O.  Originally  it  was  known  as  an  en- 
crusted deposit  obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  soda  lakes  in  the 
Nile  delta  of  Egypt.  Under  the  name  of  Urao  it  is  found 
extensively  in  Venezuela,  and  now  great  supplies  are  obtained  in 
Virginia,  besides  which  it  is  found  to  a  large  extent  in  many 
other  localities. 

Natt'eijack  {Btifo  calamita),  a  species  of  Toad  (q.  v.)  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  England.  The  hind  legs  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  common  toad,  and  its  eyes  more  prominent.  The 
legs  are  banded  with  black,  and  a  yellow  line  passes  along  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  N.  appears  to  be  less  dependent  on 
moisture  than  the  common  toad,  and  is  found  in  dry  places.  Its 
length  is  about  3  inches. 

Nattore',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Rajshahye,  Bengal,  British 
India,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nurud,  an  offshoot  of  the  Ganges, 
196  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1872)  9674.  Owing  to  its 
its  unhealthiness,  the  administrative  headquarters  were  removed 
in  1822,  but  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  N.,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  wealthiest  Hindu  family  in  Bengal  of  the  last 
century. 

Nat'ural,  in  Music  (H),  before  a  note,  contradicts  a  previously 
governing  sharp  or  flat  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  stave  or  else- 
where, restoring  the  note  to  a  place  in  the  natural  scale  of  C  (a 
white  key  of  the  pianoforte). 

Natural  Child.    See  Bastard. 

Natural  History.  Probably  no  term  in  science  has  had 
attached  to  it  so  many  and  diverse  meanings  as  this.  Some  use 
it  to  signify  Zoology  (q.  v.),  the  science  that  deals  with  the  animal 
creation.  Others  designate  by  it  biology,  or  the  science  which 
deals  with  organic  life  (animal  and  vegetable) ;  while  others  again 
employ  it  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  subjects  and  sciences  con- 
nected with  the  visible  world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
its  true  significance,  the  term  should  be  employed  according  to 
the  last  of  these  three  meanings.  A  '  history  of  nature '  should 
comprehend  not  merely  the  history  of  the  animated  portion  of 
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this  universe,  but  of  all  natural  objects.  In  this  sense  Aristotle 
and  the  ancient  investigators  were  'natural  historians,'  pure  and 
simple.  Their  researches  extended  over  a  wide  field,  and  in- 
cluded all  the  subjects  which  might  be  regarded  as  affording  a 
knowledge  of  the  universe  at  large.  As  time  passed,  how- 
ever, the  N.  H.  of  the  ancients  became  subdivided  into  many 
branches,  and  the  term  lost  its  comprehensive  meaning,  acquir- 
ing its  present  loose  and  unsatisfactory  application.  This  is 
to  be  regretted.  It  is  the  first  business  of  science  to  be  exact. 
When  properly  used,  the  term  '  N.  H.'  should  indicate  the 
collection  of  sciences  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  constitution.  The  term  '  physical  sciences '  might 
be  held  to  be  synonymous  with  'N.  H.'  in  this  sense.  Leav- 
ing out  the  more  subordinate  branches  of  inquiry,  and  also 
the  multifarious  subdivisions  into  which  each  science  might 
be  divided,  N.  H,  may  be  said  to  consist  (I.)  of  the  Organic 
sciences,  and  (II.)  Inorganic  sciences.  The  first  series  com- 
prehends Biology  alone,  and  this  department,  dealing  with 
organic  or  living  things,  includes  (i)  Botany,  or  the  science 
of  plants,  and  (2)  Zoology,  or  that  of  animals.  The  Inorganic 
sciences  include  (l)  Chertiistry,  (2)  Natural  Philosophy  ox  Physics, 
(3)  Geology,  and  (4)  Mineralogy — this  last  being  rightly  enough 
regarded  by  many  as  a  subdivision  of  geology,  and  also  as 
closely  allied  to  chemistry. 

Naturalisa'tion,  in  Law,  is  the  act  of  investing  an  alien 
with  the  rights  of  a  born  countryman  or  citizen.  See  Alien, 
Denizen. 

Naturalisation.  An  animal  is  said  to  be  naturalised  when 
it  has  become  accustomed  to  a  new  country  or  area,  and  adapted 
to  new  environments  and  surroundings,  as  if  these  were  '  natu- 
ral.' N.  thus  differs  from  Acclimatisation  (q.  v.)  in  the  fact  that 
naturalised  animals  return  to  a  state  of  nature  in  their  new  area. 
Acclimatised  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  live  and 
flourish  in  a  new  country,  especially  under  the  care  of  man. 
Acclimatisation,  however,  in  many  instances  is  a  preliminary 
measure  to  N.  The  horse  has  become  naturalised  in  America, 
for  example,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  but  the  animal  was 
at  first  acclimatised  in  that  continent  through  human  agency. 
The  horse  can  support  itself,  and  lives  indeed  in  a  wild  state  in 
America.  A  case  of  very  complete  N.  is  also  presented  by  the 
case  of  the  Dreissena  (q.  v.),  a  foreign  mollusc  which  was  intro- 
duced into  our  streams,  and  which  first  accHmatised  itself,  and 
then  became  completely  naturalised.  The  same  result  has  fol- 
lowed the  chance  introduction  of  some  American  water-weeds, 
which  have  become  so  thoroughly  naturalised  in  many  of  our 
streams  as  to  require  repression. 

In  Botany,  the  word  has  been  so  variously  and  carelessly 
applied  that  it  has  ceased  to  carry  with  it  any  exact  significa- 
tion. It  ought  to  mean  that  a  species  originally  introduced  by 
man  has  now  become  thoroughly  established,  by  seed  or  other- 
wise, among  the  native  plants  of  the  country,  and  exists  without 
human  aid  in  sowing  its  seeds  or  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
them.  (It  is  so  employed  in  the  articles  of  this  work.)  There 
are  in  Britain  two  American  plants  fully  coming  up  to  this  defini- 
tion— Impatiens  ftilva  and  Elodea  Canadensis.  Few  botanists, 
however,  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  to  this  just  and  proper 
meaning,  while  some  even  apply  it  to  mere  casuals,  stragglers 
from  cultivation,  with  no  permanent  or  certain  locality.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Watson,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
proposes  to  discard  the  word  '  naturalised,'  and  he  employs  in 
his  works  the  terms  Native,  Denizen,  Colonist,  Alien,  and  Casual, 
to  express  a  descending  series,  from  the  truly  wild  and  prehis- 
torically  established  species,  down  to  the  occasional  stragglers 
of  cultivation,  or  the  product  of  seeds  accidentally  imported 
with  merchandise,  ship-ballast,  or  otherwise. 

Natural  Obliga'tion  is  an  obligation  which  is  held  to  arise 
from  a  law  of  nature  ;  for  instance,  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to 
maintain  his  child  is  a  N.  O.,  though  it  is  a  legal  one  also.  It 
might  be  held  a  N.  O.  for  a  wealthy  brother  reasonably  to  main- 
tain a  poor  sister,  in  which  case  there  is  no  legal  obligation.  If 
we  see  a  fellow  creature  in  danger  or  distress,  and  we  can  relieve 
him  without  loss  or  injury  to  self,  the  principle  which  some 
authorities  have  termed  '  the  Law  of  Nature '  requires  us  to  do 
so  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  witty  saying  of  Sidney  Smith  may  not 
be  wholly  without  truth,  that  '  when  A  sees  B  in  distress  he  feels 
immediately  prompted  to  call  upon  C  to  relieve  him.' 
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Natural  Theol'ogy,  as  a  branch  of  theology  in  general 
deals  with  those  facts  regarding  the  nature  of  God  and  our 
relation  to  Him  which  are  deduced  from  the  works  of  God  and 
the  nature  of  man.  With  regard  to  N.  T.  two  leading  views 
are  held  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  one  that  the 
works  of  Nature,  meaning  thereby  the  external,  material  uni- 
verse, afford  no  trustworthy  revelation  of  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  the  usual  ontological  and  teleological  arguments 
derived  from  the  existence  of  the  universe  and  the  evidences  of 
design  which  it  contains  being  held  to  be  unsatisfactory  ;  the 
other,  that  the  revelation  afforded  by  them  is  so  clear  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  any  supernatural 
revelation.  See  the  works  of  Paley  and  Chalmers,  and  the 
Bridgevvater  Treatises. 

Na'ture  Prin'ting  is  the  name  applied  to  a  technical  process 
of  causing  flat  objects,  as  ferns,  mosses,  feathers,  lace,  &c.,  to 
engrave  themselves  by  pressure  on  metal  plates,  from  which 
impressions  may  be  printed.  Kyhl,  a  Danish  goldsmith,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  obtain,  about  1833,  copies  of  natural 
objects  by  pressure.  From  1849  to  1852,  several  experiments 
in  the  art  of  N.  P.  were  made  by  Dr.  Branson  of  Sheffield,  Mr. 
Aitken,  and  Mr.  Sturge  of  Birmingham,  and  others.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  H.  Bradbury  introduced  into  England  a  process 
that  had  attained  considerable  perfection  in  the  imperial  printing 
office  at  Vienna.  This  process,  as  improved,  consists  in  embed- 
ding, by  pressure  with  steel  rollers,  any  flat  object  in  a  plate  of 
pure  soft  lead.  An  electrotype  facsimile  is  then  taken,  from 
which  the  impressions  are  printed  off  in  different  colours  on  a 
peculiar  soft  paper.  The  object  depicted  on  paper  has  an  em- 
bossed appearance,  and  its  characteristic  markings,  even  to  the 
most  minute,  are  accurately  and  faithfully  brought  out.  Several 
botanical  worl;s  have  been  illustrated  by  means  of  this  art,  the 
first  in  England  being  TIte  F<:rns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  Lindley  and  Moore. 

Naud^,  Gabriel,  born  in  Paris,  February  i,  1600,  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  Paris  and  Padua  (1626),  and  became 
librarian  at  Rome  to  the  Cardinals  Bagni  (1629)  and  Barberini 
(1641),  and  at  Paris  to  Mazarin  (1642).  Having  formed  the  design 
of  founding  a  great  national  library,  he  made  a  bibliographical 
tour  in  Flanders,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  and  thus  col- 
lected some  40,000  volumes  for  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  which 
was  opened  in  1648.  On  the  dispersion  of  this  library  by  the 
Fronde  Parliament  (Dec.  29,  1651),  N.  purchased  3500  of  its 
medical  works,  and  withdrew  to  Stockholm,  where  Christina 
appointed  him  her  librarian.  Recalled  by  Mazarin,  he  died  on 
the  homeward  journey  at  Abbeville,  July  29,  1653.  N.  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  but  his  works  (mostly  in  Latin)  are  extremely 
rare.  The  principal  are  Apoloi^ie  pour  les  grands  Persomiages 
fatissement  sonpf07ines  de  Magie  (1625),  Advis  pour  dresser  iine 
Bibliothiqiie  (idz"]),  and  Bibliographia  Politica  {162,0).  See  A. 
Franklin's  Hisloire  de  la  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  (Par.  i860). 

Naumach'ia  (Gr.  natts,  'a  ship,'  and  mache,  'a  fight'), 
literally  a  sea-fight,  but  generally  the  name  given  to  a  representa- 
tion of  such  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  the  scene  of  its  occur- 
rence. Such  naval  battles  (navalia  prcelia)  were  frequently 
celebrated  in  the  circus  (the  arena  being  filled  with  water). 
With  a  view  to  the  celebration  of  the  N. ,  ponds  (stagna)  were 
dug  near  the  Tiber  by  Julius  C:esar,  Augustus,  and  Domitian, 
a  grove  (netmis)  being  planted  around  them.  Claudius  turned 
the  Lacus  Fucinus  into  a  magnificent  field  for  such  spectacula. 
Nero  converted  an  amphitheatre  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
combatants  in  these  fights  were  termed  N'aumacharii.  They 
were  generally  captives  or  criminals  compelled  to  fight  in 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ships  engaged  in  such  sea-fights  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  different  maritime  nations,  e.g., 
Tyrians  and  Egyptians,  Rhodians  and  Sicilians,  Persians  and 
Athenians.  The  same  lavish  expenditure  which  characterised 
the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  distinguished  the  N.  In  the  N. 
exhibited  by  Titus  3000  men  were  engaged  ;  while  in  the  '  spee- 
tacle'  given  by  Domitian,  two  real  fleets  to  a  nearness  (pcrne 
jitsta  classes)  entered  the  lists.  In  the  combat  on  the  Lacus 
Fucinus  19,000  combatants  engaged — fifty  ships  a-side  {cf.  Dion 
Cass.  ix.  33). 

Nau'mann,  Johann  Friedricli,  a  famous  German  orni- 
thologist, born  14th  February  17S0  at  Ziebigk,  near  Kothen, 
and  died  there,  15th  August  1857.  His  chief  works  are  A'a- 
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turgeschichte  der  Vdgel  Deutschlands  (2d  ed.  12  vols.  1822-44  ; 
Nachtrdge,  1846-60);  Taxidermie  (2d  ed.  1848);  Haushalt  der 
Nordlichen  Seevdgel  Eitropas  (1824).  In  his  honour  the  journal 
of  the  German  Ornithological  Society  is  named  Naumannia. — 
Karl  Friedrich  N.,  a  well-known  German  mineralogist,  bom 
at  Dresden,  30th  May  1797,  was  Professor  at  Freiberg  from  1826, 
afterwards  at  Leipsic  from  1842  to  1870,  and  died  26th  Novem- 
ber 1873.  He  wrote  Lehrbuch  der  Krystallographie  (2  vols.  1830, 
2d  ed.  1858)  ;  Elemente  der  Mineralogie  (8tli  ed.  1871) ;  Lehr- 
buch der  Ceognosie  (2d  ed.  3  vols.  1857-67). 

Naum'burg'  (a  corruption  of  Neuenburg,  '  New  Town  '),  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  river  Saale,  in  a 
hilly  wine-growing  district,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merseburg  by 
rail.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  c,  in  the  transition  Gothic 
of  the  period,  and  richly  adorned  with  curious  sculptures.  The 
industrial  products  are  sparkling  wines,  chemicals,  vinegar, 
tobacco,  spirits,  linens,  and  woollens.  The  district  yields  over 
100,000  gallons  of  wine  yearly.    Pop.  (1875)  16,327. 

Nau'plia,  or  Nau'plion  (Ital.  Napoli  di  Romania),  a  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  N.,  28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Corinth.  It 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  from  1829  to  1834  was  the  chief 
town  of  Greece.  N.  has  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 600  vessels,  and  is  protected  by  three  forts,  Palamidi,  Albani- 
tiki,  and  Itchkali,  on  a  rock  709  feet  high.  In  the  suburb  Pronia 
a  huge  lion  cut  out  of  the  rock  commemorates  the  Bavarians  that 
fell  in  Greece.  To  the  N.  are  the  Cyclopean  ruins  of  primeval 
Tiryns,  enormous  stones  of  irregular  polygonal  form  rudely  piled 
one  above  another.    Pop.  (1870)  3958. 

Nau'sea  (from  Gr.  naus,  '  a  ship  ')  literally  means  sea-sick- 
ness, or  a  similar  sickness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a 
propensity  to  vomit.  N.  is  usually  accompanied  by  general 
languor,  muscular  relaxation,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  a  small 
irregular  pulse,  and  a  cool,  moist  skin.  N.  may  be  a  direct  symp- 
tom of  stomach  disease,  or  of  the  presence  of  irritating  sub- 
stances ;  or  it  may  be  an  indirect  symptom  of  disease  in  remote 
organs,  as  the  brain  or  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  frequently  an  early 
symptom  of  zymotic  diseases.  The  N.  of  pregnancy  depends  on 
the  reflex  action  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  stomach.  N.  after 
taking  food  is  a  troublesome  affection,  and  to  soothe  this  irrita- 
bility there  are  special  therapeutic  remedies — in  addition  to  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food — such  as  creosote 
and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Nau'tse,  Caupo'nes,  Stabxilar'ii,  the  opening  words  of 
the  well-known  edict  of  the  Roman  prsetor,  by  which  ship- 
masters, innkeepers,  and  keepers  of  stables  were  made  answer- 
able for  the  safety  of  the  goods  of  the  travellers  brought  with 
them  into  the  ship,  inn,  or  stable.  The  same  rule  has  been 
adopted  by  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  The 
rule  has,  however,  been  modified  under  various  statutes.  See 
under  CARRIERS,  Carriers,  IVharfiiigers,  and  Warehousemen, 
Law  Regarding  ;  Innkeeper,  Law  Affecting  the. 

Nautch  Girls,  or  Nautchis.    See  Bayaderes. 

Nau'tical  Al'manac.    See  Almanac. 

Nau'tilus,  a  name  given  to  two  distinct  and  widely  different 
species  of  Cephalopoda  (q.  v.)  or  cuttlefishes.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  Paper  N.  (Argonauta  Argo)  belonging  to  the  Dibranch- 
iate  or  two-gilled  group,  in  which  the  shell  is  external,  but 
single-chambered,  the  arms  number  eight,  and  are  provided 
with  suckers,  and  an  ink-sac  is  developed.  The  shell  of  the 
paper  N.,  however,  is  not  a  true  shell,  as  it  is  not  formed  by 
the  mantle  of  the  animal,  but  by  two  of  the  arms  specially 
modified  as  shell-secreting  organs.  The  typical  N.  is  the 
'  Pearly  N.'  (Nautilus  Pompilius),  the  only  living  representative 
of  the  Tetrabranchiate  or  four-gilled  cuttlefishes.  This  animal 
has  a  true  external,  many-chambered  shell,  numerous  arms,  and 
no  ink-sac  or  suckers.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  molluscs.  Only 
some  four  or  five  specimens  have  been  obtained.  It  occurs  in 
the  Southern  seas,  and  lives  at  great  depths.  The  shell  is  well 
known,  and  is  frequently  found  in  drawing-rooms  ;  the  brown 
and  white  markings  having  been  obliterated  by  its  surface  hav- 
ing been  polished  so  as  to  give  the  shell  the  pearly  lustre  from 
which  the  N.  gets  its  name.  The  shell  forms  a  flat  spiral.  Its 
chambers  are  completely  shut  off  from  each  other  by  sepia  or 
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liartitions.  In  the  middle  of  each  septum  a  small  aperture  exists 
for  the  transmission  of  a  muscular  tube,  the  sipunde,  which  termi- 
nates anteriorly  in  the  perkardmm  or  heart-sac.  The  function 
of  the  sipuncle  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  keeping  up  a  low  kind 
of  vitality  in  the  disused  chambers  of  the  shell ;  while  others 
think  it  acts  as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus,  enabling  the  animal  to 
rise  or  sink  in  the  water  by  the  diffusion  of  water  or  gas  through 
the  chambers  of  the  shell.  The  chambered  condition  of  the  shell 
is  produced  by  the  successive  growths  of  the  animal.  In  early  life 
the  shell  consists  of  but  one  chamber,  but  owing  to  its  increase  of 
size,  the  animal  soon  leaves  the  first-formed  chamber,  constructs 
a  second  and  larger  one,  and  partitions  off  the  first  by  a  septum. 
The  third  chamber  is  similarly  formed  and  similarly  partitioned 
off  from  the  second  when  the  latter  has  grown  too  small  to  con- 
tain the  animal  ;  and  in  this  way  the  convoluted  shell  is  pro- 
duced. The  development  of  the  N.  is  unknown.  It  has  no 
'  branchial  hearts '  such  as  occur  in  the  cuttlefish ;  its  ten- 
tacles are  very  numerous,  and  want  suckers  or  acetabula.  Fossil 
N.  first  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  are  found  through  the 
whole  fossiliferous  series  up  to  the  present  day.  The  genus 
probably  attained  the  maximum  of  its  development  in  Palaeozoic 
strata. 

Nauvoo',  a  town  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  founded  in  1840  by  the  Mormons,  and  after 
their  expulsion  became  the  home  of  a  community  of  French 
socialists  under  M.  Cabet.  In  1846  it  had  15,000  inhabitants, 
but  it  has  since  dwindled  into  a  mere  village.  Pop.  (1870)  1578. 
N.,  however,  produces  yearly  about  100,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Na'val  Cadets'  enter  the  Royal  Navy  as  such  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  after  passing  an  examination, 
and  ser^-e  two  years  on  board  the  Britannia,  a  training  ship  at 
Dartmouth.  If  they  do  not  obtain  first-class  certificates  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  they  have  to  serve  for  a  further  period  on 
board  a  sea-going  training  ship  before  taking  rank  as  midship- 
men.  See  Midshipman. 

Naval  Crown,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  rim  of  gold  adorned  alter- 
nately with  ships'  bows  and  square  sails.  The  origin  of  the 
device,  \ccording  to  tradition,  goes  back  to  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, who  instituted  it  after  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

Naval  Reserve',  an  auxiliary  naval  force,  which  sprung 
into  existence  about  the  same  time  as  the  volunteer  movement. 
It  is  to  the  navy  what  the  militia  is  to  the  army.  Formerly, 
although  the  abolition  of  impressment  had  closed  the  great  source 
on  which  Government  could  draw  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy  in  time  of  war,  the  only  reserve  was  a  body  of  coast  volun- 
teers, who  could  not  be  sent  more  than  300  miles  away  from 
their  coast.  The  present  force  was  established  as  regards  the 
men  in  1859,  under  Act  22  and  23  Vic.  cap.  40,  and  as  regards 
the  officers  in  1861,  under  Act  24  and  25  Vic.  cap.  129.  The 
number  was  limited  to  30,000  men  and  400  officers,  though  this 
number  has  never  been  actually  enrolled.  In  1876,  18,000  men 
were  provided  for,  their  wages  and  allowances  being  estimated 
at  ;^I34,700.  The  men,  who  must  be  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age  and  have  served  at  least  five  out  of  the  previous  ten  years  at 
sea,  join  for  five  years,  and  have  to  train  (in  periods  of  seven  or 
more  days,  or  altogether  if  they  prefer  it)  for  twenty-eight  days 
in  the  year  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  or  with  the 
coastguard,  during  which  period  they  receive  the  wages  of  sea- 
men in  the  Royal  Navy,  in  addition  to  a  bounty  of  £b  per  annum. 
On  an  emergency  they  may  be  sent  on  naval  service  to  any  part 
of  the  world  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years.  On  attaining 
certain  ages,  fixed  according  to  special  circumstances  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  they  become  entitled  to  pensions  of  £\2  a 
year,  or  to  a  smaller  annual  sum  payable  during  the  longest  lives 
of  themselves  and  wives.  If  they  have  been  three  years  in  active 
service  the  pension  is  increased  by  2d.  a  day.  Chief  mates  in  the 
merchant  service  are  eligible  as  sub-lieutenants  in  the  reserve, 
receiving  7s.  a  day  during  the  training  period  ;  masters  as  lieu- 
tenants, at  los.  a  day.  Pensions  are  granted  to  these  oflScers  if 
wounded,  or  to  their  widows  if  they  are  killed  in  action,  at  same 
rates  as  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Naval  Stores  Act.  By  this  Act  certain  marks  are  appro- 
priated to  denote  Her  Majesty's  property  in  stores.  Any  one 
obliterating  such  a  mark  is  guilty  of  felony.  No  one  is  allowed, 
without  authority,  to  sweep  or  search  for  stores,  or  dredge  in  the 


sea,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
vessels,  or  of  any  dockyard  or  mooring,  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment.    See  Broad  Arrow. 

Naval  Wills  Act.  After  ist  January  1866,  wills  of  seamen 
or  marines  made  previous  to  their  entering  into  service,  of  wages, 
prize,  bounty,  or  other  allowance  payable  by  the  Admiralty,  or 
in  its  charge,  are  declared  invalid.  To  make  valid  a  will  of 
money  or  effects  in  charge  of  the  Admiralty,  it  must  be  executed 
with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Wills  Act.  If  the  will  be 
made  on  board  ship,  it  must  be  attested  by  an  officer. 

Nav'an  (Irish  Gael,  n' Eavikain,  lit.  '  the  neck  brooch,'  so 
named  from  a  legend  connected  with  the  foundation  of  an  an- 
cient palace  there),  is  a  market-town  in  Ireland,  county  of 
Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  29  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  provi- 
sions, and  manufactures  flour,  sacking,  leather,  and  spirits.  Pop. 
(1871)  4104. 

Navari'no,  Bay  of,  an  indentation  of  the  south-western 
coast  of  the  Morea,  in  the  nomarchy  of  Messenia,  is  about  3 
miles  wide  by  2\  deep.  The  island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphacteria 
lies  across  its  entrance,  leaving  two  narrow  inlets,  on  the  upper 
of  which  stood  the  Frankish  fortress  of  Paleo-Avarino  (the  Fylus 
of  Nestor),  while  on  the  lower  is  the  strongly-fortified  haven  of 
N.  or  Neokastro,  with  a  pop.  (1870)  of  11 1 5.  In  this  bay 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes  defeated  the  Spartans  (425  B.C.),  and  a 
Turco-Egyptian  fleet  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  under  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  October  20,  1827. 

Navarre  (Sp.  Navarra,  a  Basque  word  meaning  'the 
plain  among  the  hills  ; '  the  anc.  Vasconid),  a  former  kingdom 
and  now  a  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  N.  by  France,  S. 
by  Old  Castile,  E.  by  Aragon,  and  W.  by  Guipuzcoa.  Area, 
4044  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  318,687.  The  wild  highland  re- 
gion of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  N.,  known  as  Montaria,  attains  its 
highest  elevation  of  4908  feet  in  Monte  Adi,  and  is  intersected 
by  many  beautiful  valleys,  such  as  Roncal,  Aezcoa,  Roncesvalles, 
and  Erro.  The  lofty  Sierra  de  Andia,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  enters  the  province  in  the  W.,  while 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  plain  of  La  Cuenga  or  Pamplona, 
and  along  the  deep  and  rapid  Ebro,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary,  stretches  the  level  Ribera,  famed  for  its  wines,  espe- 
cially those  of  Veralta,  Azagra,  and  Cascante.  Most  of  the 
rivers,  the  Aragon,  Zidaco,  Arga,  Ega,  &c.,  are  affluents  of  the 
Ebro,  and  traverse  N.  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  the  Bidassoa, 
however,  after  watering  the  valley  of  Batzan  (Arab.  '  garden '), 
in  the  extreme  N.W.,  flows  towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
slopes  of  the  moimtains  are  clad  with  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  chestnut,  and  beech  trees,  and  afford  pasture  to  vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  merino  sheep.  Among  the  products  that 
are  exported  are  wheat,  timber,  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  wool, 
iron,  salt,  and  skins.  Seven  roads  and  numerous  bridle-paths 
cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  is  carried  on 
along  the  frontier.  The  Navarrese,  a  mixed  Basque  and  Gothic 
race,  impulsive,  superstitious,  and  hardy,  are  born  soldiers  and 
sons  of  the  chase.  The  mountaineers,  who  have  preserved  their 
purity  of  descent  by  intermarriage,  speak  Basque,  and  are  jealous 
of  ancient  customs  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  have  lost 
many  distinguishing  traits,  and  use  the  language  of  Castile. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  this  region,  called  Vascones 
('  Basques ')  by  the  Romans,  were  subdued  by  the  Goths  about  470 
A.D.  The  Goths  and  Vascones  gradually  amalgamated,  and  were 
early  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  c.  the  country  was  invaded  by  Arab  hordes, 
and  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Choosing  as  their  leader  or  king  a  knight  named  Garcia 
Ximenes,  tliey  sallied  from  the  glens  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  their  country  of  the  infidel  invaders.  A  dynasty 
founded  by  Ximenes  ruled  the  little  kingdom  till  the  middle  of 
the  9th  c,  and  on  the  extinction  of  the  race,  the  Navarrese 
elected  Inigo  Sanchez,  Count  of.  Bigorre,  whose  descendants 
reigned  for  nearly  five  centuries.  The  marriage  of  Joanna  I.  of 
N.  to  Philippe  the  Fair  made  the  country  tributary  to  France 
(1285),  and  on  the  succession  of  the  family  of  Valois  in  1328,  it 
passed  to  Joanna  II.,  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.  In  1442  Juan 
II.  of  Aragon  married  Blanche,  daughter  of  Carlos  III.  of  N., 
and  the  alliance  led  subsequently  to  a  period  of  fierce  family 
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strife.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  failed  in  an  attempt  to  procure 
the  hand  of  Catherine  of  N.  for  their  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  ; 
a  pretext,  however,  was  immediately  found  for  invasion,  and 
Ferdinand  in  1562  annexed  the  part  of  N.  forming  the  modern 
province.  A  small  territory  called  Lower  N.,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  now  included  in  the  department  Basses-Pyrenees, 
was  seized  in  1572  by  Henri  IV.  of  Bourbon,  the  famous  Henri 
of  N.,  on  the  ground  of  descent  from  Queen  Catherine,  and  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1609.  In  recent  times 
the  Navarrese  lent  their  aid  to  the  Pretender  during  the  Carlist 
Wars,  and  in  consequence  have  been  deprived  of  their  municipal 
charters,  their  fueros,  and  other  constitutional  privileges. 

Nave  (Fr.  tie/,  from  Lat.  navis),  the  body  or  middle  of  a 
church,  often  flanked  by  aisles,  and  parted  from  the  chancel  by 
a  rood-screen.  Its  roof  is  commonly  the  highest  in  the  build- 
ing, and  it  contains  the  pulpit,  lectern,  fald-stool,  and  font, 
besides  chairs  or  fixed  benches  for  the  general  congregation. 
Of  English  cathedrals,  Peterborough  has  the  longest  N.,  234 
feet ;  and  York  the  widest,  106  feet,  inclusive  of  the  aisles. 

Navew'  is  '  a  garden  vegetable  much  cultivated  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  although  little  used  in  Britain.  The 
part  used  is  the  swollen  root,  as  in  the  turnip,  but  it  is  rather 
like  the  carrot  in  shape,  and  its  colour  is  white.'  No  doubt  it  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  Protean  Brassica  campesiris,  as  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  navet  or  navette  of  the  French  are  all  reckoned 
to  belong  to  that  species  in  its  full  Linnasan  acceptation. 

Navic'ula,  the  name  given  to  a  genus  o{  Diaiomacece  (q.  v.), 
from  the  shape  of  the  flinty  or  siliceous  envelope,  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  little  ship.  This  genus  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  common  species. 

Navic'iilar  Disease',  a  lesion  affecting  the  flexor  tendon  of 
the  foot  of  the  horse,  at  the  portion  which  lies  in  relation  with 
the  navicular  bone.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  N.  D.  appears 
to  be  a  strain  of  the  tendon,  resulting  from  severe  work,  sudden 
exertion,  or  from  being  unduly  worked  on  hard  roads  without 
careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  feet.  The  horses  which 
suffer  most  frequently  from  N.  D.  are  light  draught  horses.  The 
symptoms  consist  of  a  short  stepping  gait,  the  affected  foot  being 
placed  on  the  ground  cautiously,  and  being  quickly  raised  and 
replaced  by  the  opposite  or  sound  limb.  The  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  undergo  waste  or  atrophy,  and  the  affected  limb  is 
usually  protruded  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  The  treatment  to 
be  effectual  must  be  prompt.  Rest,  removal  of  the  shoe,  paring 
of  the  hoof  in  front,  and  poulticing  are  measures  necessary  for 
successful  treatment ;  while  mashes  should  be  given,  and  aperi- 
ents are  indicated.  Cold  bathing  frequently  applied  should  suc- 
ceed the  poulticing,  and  if  much  swelling  remain,  a  blister  may  be 
applied  round  the  top  of  the  hoof.  Occasionally  blistering  of 
the  ankle  has  been  followed  by  relief.  The  animal,  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  cured,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  grass  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  so  as  to  ensure  the  soundness  of  the  limb 
before  a  return  to  the  road.  Division  of  the  nerve  has  been 
practised  in  this  lesion.  This  latter  plan  relieves  pain,  but 
appears  to  be  of  no  ultimate  benefit. 

Na'vies,  the  war  marines  of  nations,  originated  in  pre- 
historic times  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  fitted  out  hundreds  of 
armed  vessels  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  and  colonies 
from  piracy.  Triremes  were  first  employed  by  the  Corinthians 
in  their  war  with  Corcyra  (664  B.C.),  and  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Athens  dated  from  a  decree  of  Themistocles  (481)  for  the  im- 
mediate building  of  200  ships-of-war,  and  of  twenty  new  ones 
every  year  from  that  time  forth.  At  Salamis  (480)  the  total 
Greek  fleet  consisted  of  300,  the  Persian  of  1000  vessels.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (330)  the  Athenian  navy  alone 
numbered  300  triremes,  most  of  them  125  feet  long  by  20  broad, 
furnished  with  sails  and  oars,  and  with  a  beak  [embolos,  Lat. 
rostrum)  for  ramming  down  the  enemy.  The  average  number 
of  the  crew  and  marines  was  200.  The  Roman  navy  arose 
during  the  Second  Samnite  War  (311),  but  only  obtaiued  im- 
portance in  260,  when  100  quinqueremes  and  20  triremes  were 
built  to  act  against  the  Carthaginians,  200  of  whose  ships  were 
defeated  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  by  the  consul  Duilius.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  never  a  truly  maritime  people,  and  by 
means  of  the  eorvus  or  grappling-iron,  and  by  the  erection  of 
towers  upon  the  decks,  converted  a  sea-fight  as  r.earlv  as  possible 
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into  a  land  engagement.  The  number  of  marines  on  board  their 
vessels  was  120.  At  Actium  (31  B.C.)  Octavian's  fleet  consisted 
of  260,  Antony's  of  2S0  vessels.  For  the  first  nine  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  naval  science  rather  retrograded  than  advanced. 
The  Norsemen  and  Moorish  pirates  scoured  the  European  waters, 
but  battles  by  sea  ceased  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations.  Then 
arose  the  medieval  N.  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Aragon,  but  these 
powers  confined  their  efforts  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  regarded  ships  as  a  means,  not  an  end,  as  instru- 
ments rather  of  transport  and  commerce  than  of  conquest  and 
discovery.  Consequently  their  galleys  were  little,  if  at  all, 
superior,  to  the  vessels  of  the  ancients.  The  discovery  of  the 
compass,  the  application  of  artillery  to  naval  warfare,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  fields  of  navigation,  gave  an  immense  impulse 
to  the  creation  of  N.  Sails  gradually  superseded  oars,  and 
hand-to-hand  encounters,  like  those  of  Sluys  {1340)  and  Har- 
fleur  (1416),  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Columbus'  squadron 
was  composed  of  three  ships,  two  of  them  undecked,  manned  by 
120  men,  but  in  the  next  thirty  years  vessels  began  to  be  built  of 
1000  tons,  can-ying  from  80  to  100  guns,  and  in  1587  we  see  the 
Spanish  Armada  with  its  130  huge  galleons,  2500  cannon,  8000 
seamen,  and  20,000  soldiers.  On  the  downfall  of  Spain  as  a 
maritime  power,  France,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries 
struggled  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  but  continued  to  build 
their  ships  on  the  old  lines,  and  Nelson's  Victory  differed  in  no 
essential  points  from  the  Great  Harry.  The  navy  of  Russia 
arose  under  Peter  the  Great  (q.  v.),  that  of  America  in  the  War 
of  Independence  (1775).  Modern  N.  owe  their  development  to 
the  application  of  steam  to  war- vessels  (1838),  and  the  invention 
of  the  screw-propellor,  armour  plates,  improved  ordnance,  turret- 
ships,  rams,  torpedoes,  &c.  What  possible  effects  the  two 
last-named  may  have  on  naval  warfare  has  been  already  to  some 
degree  instanced  in  the  sinking  of  the  Vanguard  by  the  ram  of 
the  Iron  Dtike  (September  I,  1875),  and  in  the  destniction  of 
Turkish  monitors  by  Russian  torpedoes  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877.  See  Benedict,  Geschichte  dcr  Schifffahrt  der 
Altm  ;  Jal,  Arckeologie  Navale  {Vzx.  1840);  Commander  King, 
The  War  Ships  of  Europe  (Portsm.  1 877)  ;  and  Gun,  Ram,  and 
Torpedo  (Portsm.  1877). 

The  following  statistics  of  the  chief  naval  powers  are  for  tlie 
year  1876,  except  where  otherwise  specified  : — 

Austria  has  57  vessels,  viz.,  10  ironclads  (of  7650  tons),  37 
unarmed  steamers,  and  10  sailing  vessels,  armed  with  563  guns, 
and  manned  by  408  officers  and  5836  men,  while  the  marines 
comprised  34  officers  and  850  privates.  On  a  war-footing  the 
seamen  are  to  number  11,532,  and  the  marines  1500.  The  term 
of  service  is  ten  years,  the  two  last  in  the  reserve  ;  and  the  navy 
is  recruited  by  a  general  levy  from  the  seafaring  population  of 
the  empire.    Naval  expenditure,  ;i£^i,094,943. 

Denmark  has  30  steamers,  viz.,  6  ironclads  (of  2355  horse- 
power), 12  unarmoured  vessels,  7  gunboats,  and  5  paddle- 
steamers,  armed  with  314  guns,  and  manned  by  97  officers  and 
911  men,  who  are  raised  by  conscription  from  the  coast  popula- 
tion.   Expenditure,  /'265,052. 

France  has  391  vessels,  viz.,  52  ironclads  (of  30,240  horse- 
power), 264  unarmoured  screw-steamers,  62  paddle-steamers, 
and  113  sailing  vessels  armed  with  2978  guns,  and  manned 
by  1 53 1  officers  and  crews  drawn  horn  \.hc  Inscription  Maritime, 
which  fluctuates  between  150,000  and  180,000  men.  The 
marines  comprise  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  16,000  men  and 
a  body  of  artillery  of  4500  men.  The  navy  is  recruited  partly 
by  conscription,  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  term 
of  service  is  the  same  as  in  the  army.   Expenditure,  ;^S)45Si499' 

Germany  has  66  vessels  of  83,342  tons,  viz.,  12  ironclads  (of 
42,050  tons),  20  unarmoured  steamers,  31  gunboats,  and  4  sail- 
ing vessels,  armed  with  478  gvms,  and  manned  by  255  officers, 
5500  seamen,  and  1500  marines.  Sailors  and  marines  are 
raised  by  conscription  from  the  seafaring  population,  which  is 
estimated  at  80,000. 

Great  Britain  on  1st  December  1875  had  241  ships  in  com- 
mission ;  and  her  ironclad  fleet,  at  the  end  of  1876,  consisted  of 
47  efficient  vessels  of  327,665  tons,  and  armed  with  503  guns. 
The  estimates  of  1876-77  gave  3059  officers,  30,341  seamen, 
and  14,000  marines,  and  the  expenditure  as  1,091,392.  See 
British  Navy. 

Greece  has  14  vessels,  viz.,  i  ironclad,  6  unarmoured  steamers, 
and  7  sailing  vessels,  manned  by  71  officers  and  582  men,  raised 
by  conscription  and  voluntary  enlistment.  Expenditure,  ^69,996. 
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Italy  has  8l  steamers  of  22,150  horse-power,  viz.,  II  iron- 
clads, 38  screw-steamers,  and  32  paddle-steamers,  armed  with 
671  guns,  and  manned  by  1271  officers  and  11,860  men,  with 
two  regiments  of  marines,  comprising  205  officers  and  2700 
privates.    Expenditure,  ;^I,9I2,947. 

The  Netherlands  have  67  steamers,  viz.,  22  ironclads  (of  4582 
tons),  35  screw-steamers,  and  10  paddle-steamers,  armed  with 
521  guns,  and  manned  by  627  officers  and  4996  men,  while  the 
marines  comprise  42  officers  and  212 1  privates.  Both  sailors 
and  marines  are  raised  by  enlistment.    Expenditure,  ;^i, 136,049. 

Portugal  has  37  vessels,  viz.,  I  ironclad,  19  unarmoured 
steamers,  and  11  sailing  vessels,  armed  with  168  guns,  and 
manned  by  238  officers  and  3475  men.    Expenditure,  ;^287, 853. 

Russia  has  108  vessels,  manned  by  1477  officers  and  7217  sea- 
men. Of  this  number  29  are  ironclads,  of  74>793  tons,  and 
armed  with  184  guns.  The  Baltic  fleet  consists  of  77,  and  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  of  9  men-of-war.  The  sailors  are  levied  by 
recruitment  and  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  term  of  service  is 
nine  years,  the  two  last  to  be  spent  in  the  reserve.  Expendi- 
ture, ;£"3,S86,S74. 

Spain,  at  the  end  of  June  1875,  had  89  vessels,  viz.,  7  iron- 
clads, 74  unarmoured  steamers,  and  8  sailing  vessels,  armed 
with  914  guns,  and  manned  by  399  officers,  9750  sailors,  and 
5500  marines.  The  navy  is  recruited  from  a  naval  conscription 
list  of  72,000  men.    Expenditure,  ;^i, 320,000. 

Sweden  has  131  vessels,  viz.,  14  ironclads  (of  1013  horse- 
power), 20  unarmoured  steamers,  8  sailing  vessels,  and  89  galleys, 
aimed  with  394  guns,  and  manned  by  140  officers,  940  sailors, 
and  5051  marines  (drawn  from  the  naval  bevaring  of  40,000 
men) ;  while  Norway  has  123  vessels,  viz.,  4  ironclads  (of  600 
horse-power),  28  unarmoured  steamers,  and  91  sailing  vessels, 
armed  with  156  guns,  and  manned  by  104  officers,  and  2289 
men.    Expenditure  (1877),  ;^397,300. 

Turkey,  at  the  end  of  1875,  had  20  ironclads,  of  10.450  horse- 
power, armed  with  145  guns,  and  70  other  steamers,  manned  by 
30,000  sailors  and  4000  marines.  The  crews  are  raised  partly 
by  conscription,  partly  by  voluntaiy  enlistment,  and  the  term  of 
service  is  8  years.  Expenditure  set  down  in  budget  as  £6i\o,ooo. 
The  actual  annual  expenditure,  however,  for  naval  purposes, 
including  the  construction  of  ironclads,  is  stated  to  have  reached 
;^3,ooo,ooo  in  recent  years. 

The  United  States  have  146  vessels,  viz.,  24  ironclads  (of 
26,895  tons),  67  unarmoured  steamers,  and  55  sailing  vessels, 
transports,  &c.,  armed  with  1 192  guns,  and  commanded  by  776 
officers.  By  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  (1876)  the  enlisted 
force  was  reduced  from  8500  to  7500  men.    Expenditure  (1877), 

Naviga'tion  is  the  art  of  directing  a  ship  along  a  pre- 
arranged course,  and  of  finding  its  position  at  sea  at  any  time. 
For  the  first  a  chart  and  mariner's  compass  (see  Compass)  are 
indispensable,  except  when  the  course  is  along  a  known  coast. 
Amongst  the  ancients  the  compass  was  unknown,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  compelled  to  keep  generally  in  sight  of  land. 
Their  only  guides  were  the  stars,  which  of  course  failed  them 
in  stormy  and  cloudy  weather.  With  the  application  of  the 
magnetic  needle  to  N.,  a  new  era  began,  an  era  rich  in  dis- 
covery (see  Geography).  Knowing  the  direction  in  which 
one  place  lay  from  another,  the  mariner  could  now  direct  his 
course  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  To  obtain  this  know- 
ledge the  chart  was  necessary  ;  but  even  a  chart  would  be 
useless  unless  the  position  of  the  ship  at  any  instant  were  de- 
finitely known.  The  position  of  a  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  is  determined  by  two  co-ordinates.  These  co-ordinates 
on  the  earth's  surface  are  called  meridians  and  parallels,  the 
former  being  great  circles  through  the  poles,  the  latter  small 
circles  parallel  to  the  equator.  Each  meridian,  whose  angular 
distance  from  a  fixed  meridian  gives  the  longitude  of  every  point 
upon  it,  intersects  each  parallel,  which  similarly  fixes  the  lati- 
tude, in  one  point  and  one  point  only.  If  the  latitude  and 
longitude  (see  Latitude  and  Longitude)  of  a  point  are 
known,  the  position  of  that  point  is  fixed.  To  determine  these 
co-ordinates  is,  therefore,  the  great  problem  of  N.,  for  knowing 
these  the  navigator  can  with  the  aid  of  chart  and  compass  steer 
his  course  to  any  desired  port  or  region.  Now  the  latitude  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  celestial  pole  above  the  horizon  in 
whatever  hemisphere  the  observer  may  be.  If  there  were  a  star 
whose  position  was  exactly  that  of  the  celestial  pole,  a  single 


observation  of  that  star  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  lati" 
tude.  In  neither  hemisphere  is  this  the  case.  In  the  northern, 
however,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  known  as  Polaris  is 
very  near  the  pole,  daily  describing  round  it  a  small  circle  of 
1°  21'  radius.  An  observation  of  this  star  will  therefore  give  the 
latitude  within  1°  2l'  of  error. 

The  meridian  altitude  of  any  celestial  body  (sun,  moon,  or  star), 
whose  distance  from  the  pole  at  that  date  is  known,  gives  by 
a  simple  calculation  the  true  latitude.  The  polar  distance  of  the 
principal  heavenly  bodies  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
Altitudes  are  taken  by  means  of  the  Sextant  (q.  v.),  an  instrument 
invented  by  Newton,  and  first  constructed  by  Hadley.  The 
determination  of  the  longitude  is  a  more  complicated  process, 
and  is  obtained  by  compaiison  of  the  local  time  and  the  corre- 
sponding Greenwich  time.  Local  time  is  most  accurately  ob- 
tained by  observing  the  instant  when  the  sun  or  a  known  star 
crosses  the  meridian.  At  sea,  however,  this  method  is  not  feas- 
ible ;  but  instead,  the  altitude  is  observed  when  the  heavenly 
body  is  out  of  the  meridian.  The  latitude,  which  has  been 
already  determined,  gives  by  a  simple  calculation  the  greatest 
altitude  of  the  known  star;  and  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  altitude  and  observed  altitude  affords  the  necessary  datum 
for  determining  the  local  time.  Greenwich  time  is  usually  taken 
from  chronometers,  but  failing  these,  by  '  lunars.'  The  Nautical 
Almanac  gives  several  years  in  advance  the  calculated  positions 
of  moon  among  the  stars  for  every  third  hour  of  Greenwich  mean 
time  ;  and  by  comparing  these  with  the  observed  positions,  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  is  ascertained.  Works  on  N.  contain 
elaborate  rules,  formulae,  and  tables  for  reducing  the  observa- 
tions ;  but  sufficient  has  been  here  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  methods  usually  employed  in  determining  a  ship's  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  value  of  the  latitude,  upon  which  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  longitude  depends,  is  generally  found  by  Dead  Reckon- 
ing (q.  v.)  from  previously  determined  positions  ;  and  for  long 
distances  dead  reckoning  is  necessarily  uncertain.  Sumner's 
method  of  interpreting  an  observation  of  altitude  is  free  from  this 
uncertainty,  inasmuch  as  it  disregards  totally  the  true  latitude. 
Here,  of  course,  the  Nautical  Altnanac  and  a  knowledge  of 
Greenwich  time  are  as  indispensable  as  in  the  ordinary  method. 
Knowing  the  time,  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  star  at  the 
instant  of  observation  is  known.  With  the  point  as  centre  in 
whose  zenith  the  observed  body  is  at  the  instant  of  observation, 
describe  on  the  terrestrial  globe  a  small  circle  whose  arcual  radius 
is  the  observed  altitude.  The  vessel  lies  somewhere  on  that 
circle.  A  similar  circle  may  be  drawn  for  another  star  simul- 
taneously, or  for  the  same  body  several  hours  later  ;  and  the  posi- 
tion will  then  be  at  or  near  one  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
two  circles.  Practically,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  portion  of  each  of 
these  circles  drawn  upon  Mercator's  projection  according  to  known 
rules.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  by  whom  the  method  has  been  pro- 
minently put  before  the  public,  has  published  (1876)  stereotyped 
tables,  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  of  rules  and  illustrations  for 
facilitating  the  application  of  Sumner's  method.  See  Thomson's 
Navigation  Lecture  (published  by  Collins  &  Co.,  1876).  The 
intersection  of  the  Sumner's  lines  gives  at  once  the  position,  and 
therefore  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  vessel.  For  details 
regarding  the  directing  of  a  ship  along  a  pre-arranged  course  see 
article  Sailings.  Under  Signals,  the  value  of  marine  signal- 
ling is  indicated.  The  best  treatises  in  N.  for  use  at  sea  are 
those  of  Inman,  Norrie,  and  Raper, 

Navigation-Laws.  The  statute  of  the  Long  Parliament 
of  1651,  confirmed  in  1660  by  the  Navigation  Act  of  12  Charles 
II.  c.  18.,  provides  that  no  merchandise  shall  be  imported  into 
England  except  in  a  British  built  ship,  navigated  by  an  English 
commander,  and  of  which  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  English- 
men. The  aim  of  this  and  of  other  '  protective '  provisions  of 
the  Act  was  to  encourage  British  shipping,  by  securing  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  country  to  British  ships  and  to  British  subjects. 
This  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  was  followed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  passed  their  Navigation  Act  immedi- 
ately on  gaining  their  independence.  In  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  it  thus  followed  that  the  ships  of  each  state  were 
obliged  to  make  the  outgoing  voyage  in  ballast.  A  perception 
of  this  waste  of  time  and  material  at  last  proved  to  each  country 
the  impolicy  of  the  system.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  in  1815, 
by  which  the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
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discriminative  duties  levied  on  the  goods  conveyed  were  repealed 
on  each  side.  A  few  years  later  five  acts  were  passed  which 
greatly  mitigated  the  severity  of  our  N.-L.  with  regard  to  foreign 
countries  generally.  Preference  duties,  however,  continued  to 
be  levied  ;  but  in  1823  Prussia  notified  that  until  the  British  sys- 
tem was  changed  in  favour  of  its  ships,  similar  duties  would  be 
imposed  on  British  ships  entering  Prussian  ports.  This  led  to 
the  Reciprocity  Acts,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  79,  and  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  I. 
These  statutes  authorised  the  Crown  to  allow  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  at  the  same  duties 
as  were  chargeable  on  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  countries 
according  the  similar  privilege  to  British  ships.  Reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  entered  into  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany,  States  of  S.  America,  France,  Austria,  Holland, 
and  Greece.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (q.  v.)  of  1854 
amends  and  consolidates  the  whole  statute  law  relative  to  mer- 
chant shipping. 

Navigators'  Islands.    See  Samoan  Islands. 

Nawaub'  {AhhoM,  properly  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  word  naib, 
'  a  deputy,'  but  used  honorifically  in  the  singular),  is  a  term 
applied  throughout  India  to  the  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince under  the  Mogul  Empire.  It  denoted  the  highest  office 
under  the  Emperor  ;  and  consequently  is  now  adopted  by  those 
feudatory  chiefs  in  India  who  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently conferred  as  a  mere  title  by  the  British  Government 
upon  meritorious  Mussulman  subjects.  The  corrupt  form  Nabob 
(said  to  be  derived  from  the  Madras  pronunciation),  was  com- 
monly applied  about  the  middle  of  last  century  to  those  English- 
men who  brought  back  easily-acquired  fortunes  from  India  by 
'  shaking  the  pagoda  tree.' 

Nawaubgunge  ('  the  governor's  market'),  the  name  of  nume- 
rous villages  and  towns  in  India.  The  largest  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  of  Barabunki  in  Oude,  19  miles  N.E.  of  Luck- 
now.  Pop.  (1869)  14,489.  Another  N.  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Gonda  carries  on  a  large  river  trade  with  Bengal.  In 
1876-77  it  exported  food  grains  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
10,000  tons,  including  wheat  valued  at  ^£'28,000. 

Nax'os  (Mod.  Ataxia  or  Axia),  an  island  of  Greece,  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  E.  of  Paros,  in  the  Mgxm  Sea, 
nearly  half-way  between  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Length,  55^  miles  ;  area,  171^  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  12,000. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  ;  in  the  middle  Zia  rises 
to  3290  feet,  and  near  it  Koroni  to  3247.  The  plains  and  valleys 
yield  abundant  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
lemons.  N.  exports  salt  and  emery  (in  1871,  2030  tons  at^io). 
N.  was  in  ancient  times  famed  for  its  wine  and  marble,  and  here 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  found  Ariadne,  deserted  by  Theseus. 
It  was  early  colonised  by  Athenian  emigrants,  was  conquered 
in  540  B.C.  by  Pisistratus,  by  the  Persians  in  490,  recovered  its 
independence  in  480,  but  did  not  again  play  an  important  part 
in  history. — In  N.,  the  chief  town,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  are  a 
citadel  built  by  the  Venetian  Duke  Marco  Sanudo,  and  a  square 
tower  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes,  destroyed  by  Babirussa. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop  and  a  Catholic  archbishop,  and 
has  16  Greek  and  4  Catholic  churches,  and  3  monasteries. — An- 
other N.,  founded  B.C.  735  on  tlie  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  was  the  first  Greek  colony 
in  that  island.  Six  years  after  it  sent  colonies  to  Catana  and 
Leontini.  During  the  Sicilian  Expedition  N.  aided  the  Athen- 
ians, In  403  it  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The 
survivors  of  the  Naxians  founded  (358)  the  city  of  Tauromenium. 

Naz'arene,  a  name  universally  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  Jesus  for  his  connection  with  Nazareth  (Mt.  xxvi.  71, 
Mk.  x.  47,  Lu.  xviii.  37,  Jo.  i.  45,  &c.),  always  with  more  or  less 
of  reproach  (Jo.  i.  46,  cf.  vii.  41),  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
first  Christians  as  a  term  of  contumely  and  scorn  {cf.  Acts 
xxiv.  5). 

Naz'areth  (Arab.  En-NMrah),  a  town  in  the  Turkish  vilayet 
of  Syria,  lies  in  a  valley  girt  by  hills  400  to  500  feet  high,  67 
miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  and  11  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  con- 
tains a  mosque,  a  huge  Franciscan  convent,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  (rebuilt  in  1620  on  the  site  of 
the  older  building  of  St.  Helena),  a  Maronite  and  a  Greek 
church.  The  Mount  of  Precipitation  and  the  site  of  the  Casa 
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Santa  (see  Loreto)  are  pointed  out.  Estimated  pop.  (1871) 
7000. 

Naz'arite,  properly  Nazirite  (Heb.  perhaps  '  one  separ- 
ated'), among  the  Jews  was  a  person  of  either  sex  under  a  particu- 
lar vow,  the  regulations  for  which  are  given  in  Num.  vi.  l-2l, 
which,  however,  appear  to  imply  a  previously  existing  practice. 
The  vow  of  the  N.  was  : — I.  To  abstain  from  wine  and  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  2.  To  refrain  from  cutting  the  hair  of  the 
head,  because  his  whole  person  was  consecrated  to  God,  and 
could  not  be  altered  ;  and  3.  To  avoid  all  contact  with  the  dead, 
even  his  nearest  relations.  The  duration  of  the  vow  was  fixed  by 
the  later  Jewish  canons  as  at  least  thirty  days,  but  might  be  as 
much  longer  as  was  desired.  See  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cydo. 
of  Bib.  Lit.  (new  ed.  Edin.  1866);  and  Ewald's  Alterlhiimer  des 
Volkes  Israel  (Eng.  transl.  1 876). 

Neagh,  Lough,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  British  islands,  having  a  length  of  18  miles,  a 
breadth  of  II,  and  an  area  of  153  pq.  miles.  It  is  120  feet  deep, 
receives  from  the  S.  the  Upper  Bann,  Blackvvater,  &c.,  and  is 
drained  on  the  N.  by  the  Lower  Bann  into  the  Atlantic.  N. 
abounds  in  fish,  and  is  haunted  by  waterfowl  (the  swan,  heron, 
bittern,  teal,  &c.).  Its  waters  at  various  parts  are  noted  for  their 
petrifying  qualities. 

Neal,  Daniel,  an  English  historian  and  Nonconformist  mini- 
ster, was  born  in  London,  December  14,  1678.  After  leaving 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  he  spent  three  years  at  the  universities 
of  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  From  1706  till  1742  he  was  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Chapel  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  published  a 
History  of  Nnv  England  in  1 720,  and  his  best-known  work,  the 
History  of  the  Puritans  (4  vols.  1732-38;  edited  by  Toulmin, 
with  a  Life,  1793  ;  new  ed.  1837;  American  ed.  New  York,  2 
vols.  1844)  was  designed  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. Mr.  Green  in  his  History  of  the  English  People  (1875) 
says  that  '  besides  its  inaccuracies,  it  contains  little  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  more  colourless  Strype.'  N.  died  at  Bath,  April 
4,  1743- 

Neal,  John,  an  American  author,  was  born  at  Portland  (then 
called  Falmouth),  Maine,  August  25,  1793.  He  led  a  rough  sort 
of  life  up  till  1816,  when,  after  failure  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  he 
threw  himself  determinedly  into  the  study  of  law.  He  read 
through  a  seven  years'  legal  course  in  twelve  months,  supporting 
himself  by  magazine  contributions,  and  was  finally  called  to  the 
Maryland  bar  in  1819.  Besides  much  miscellaneous  literary 
work,  he  published  Keep  Cool,  2.  novel,  in  1817;  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1819,  and  no  less  than  four  novels  in  1823.  In  1824 
he  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  remained  three  years,  part 
of  which  time  he  was  the  guest  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  pub- 
lished Brother  yonathan  in  1825,  and  contributed  largely  to 
Blackiiwod.  Afterwards  he  practised  law,  wrote  books — Author- 
ship, Dawn-Lasters,  &c. — and  taught  fencing  and  sparring  in 
his  native  town  till  1850,  when  he  retired.  Since  then  he  has 
written  One  Word  More,  True  Womanhood,  a  Tale  (both  semi- 
religious  works).  Wandering  Recolleitions  of  a  Somr^vhat  Busy 
Life  (iSjo),  Portland  Illustrated  (iSji^),  &c.  M.'s  writings  are 
destitute  of  culture  and  taste,  but  display  a  slashing  vigour,  and 
are  brightened  with  bursts  of  genius. 

Neale,  John  Mason,  born  in  London,  24th  January  1818, 
graduated  M.  A.  of  Cambridge  (1840),  was  ordained  (1842),  and 
became  rector  of  Crawley,  in  Sussex,  and  Warden  of  Sackville 
College,  East  Grinstead  (1846).  At  the  latter  place  he  founded 
the  well-known  Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret  (1856),  and  there 
he  died,  6th  August  1866.  N.,  whde  leaning  to  the  Eastern 
Church,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  '  Anglo-Catholic  '  party  in 
the  Church  of  England,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church  [if  vols.  1847-51),  History  of  the  so-called 
Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  (1858),  Essays  on  Church  History 
(1863),  &c.  He  was  an  able  hymnologist,  and  his  Mediarual 
Latin  Hymns  zxA  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  CV/wri-/*  (collected  1 871) 
are  widely  popular. 

Nean'der,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  the  greatest  of 
Church  historians,  was  born  of  poor  Jewish  parents  at  Gottin- 
gen,  1 6th  January  17S9.  When  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
(1806)  he  made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  renounced  his 
jewisli  name  David  Mendel,  and  called  himself  N.  (Gr.  'new 
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man').  Devoting  himself  to  sacred  literature,  he  studied  first 
at  Halle,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
afterwards  at  Gottingen,  where  Gesenius  was  Professor  of  Heb- 
rew, Staudlin  of  Systematic  Divinity,  and  Planck  of  Church 
History.  In  1811  he  settled  at  Heidelberg  as  a  private  tutor 
in  the  University,  and  began  his  remarkable  career  of  instruc- 
tion in  Church  History.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  Professor  of  Theology  ;  but  his  work  Uber  den 
Kaiser  yiilianus  und  Sein  Zeitalter  (Leips.  1812),  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was 
called  to  a  chair  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  (14th  July  1850).  In  this 
place  for  thirty-eight  years  he  continued  to  exercise  an  ever- 
increasing  influence,  'such  as  has  rarely  been  wielded  in  modern 
times.'  Students  flocked  from  all  quarters,  even  from  foreign 
countries,  to  hear  liis  lectures.  While  he  showed  himself  an 
erudite  scholar,  a  profound  and  original  thinker,  and  an  eloquent 
expounder  in  every  branch  of  the  wide  domain  of  tlieology, 
his  forte  undoubtedly  was  tlie  historical  deportment,  in  which  it 
was  evident  from  an  early  period  of  his  career  that  he  had  a 
real  genius.  The  personal  character  of  N.  deserved  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  '  Untiring  industry,  a 
sagacity — within  certain  limits  almost  prophetic — a  humble,  ar- 
dent, life-pervading,  rejoicing  spirit  of  godliness,  childlike  sim- 
plicity, self-denying  benevolence,  a  heart  glowing  and  capacious 
enough  for  all  the  requirements  of  Christian  friendship,  but  de- 
lighting especially  to  pour  out  its  rich  treasures  of  instruction 
and  of  sympathy  upon  the  receptive  soils  of  the  young,'  have 
been  enumerated  as  its  principal  features.  As  has  been  said,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  tlie  influence  of  his  lectures  and 
writings,  or  of  his  example  on  his  students,  who  loved  him  as  a 
father,  has  been  the  greater.  His  great  work,  which  is  unri- 
valled in  its  field,  because  it  is  drawn  as  carefully  from  original 
sources  as  if  N.  hadhadno  predecessor,  is  his  Allgememe  Geschichte 
der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche  (6  vols.,  Hamb.  1825-52). 
The  most  important  of  his  other  writings  are  Geschichte  der 
Pflanzung  und  Leittmg  der  Christ!.  Kirche  (2  vols.  Hamb. 
1832);  Das  Leben  Jesu  C/4r/rf/ (Hamb.  1837),  written  in  reply 
to  Strauss;  Der  Heilige  Bernhard und  sein  Zeitalter  (Berl.  1813); 
Der  Heilige  Chrysostonms  (Berl.  1822) ;  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus 
der  Geschichte  des  Christenthumes  (Berl.  1822)  ;  Antignostikus 
(Berl.  1825) ;  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Dog?!ien,  published  by 
jacobi  in  1856.  English  translations  of  most  of  these  may  be 
found  in  Bohn's  '  Standard  Library.'  A  complete  edition  of  N.'s 
writings  appeared  at  Gotha  in  13  vols.  1862-66. 

Neap  Tides.    See  Tides. 

Near'chus,  a  distinguished  friend  and  officer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  born  in  Crete,  but  settled  at  Amphipolis  in 
Macedonia,  Strymon.  Of  his  family  and  parentage  nothing 
is  known.  In  329  B.C.  he  became  attached  to  Alexander,  and  ac- 
companied him  throughout  his  campaigns.  During  the  Indian 
expedition  he  received  command  of  the  fleet  constructed  on  the 
Hydaspes.  In  spite  of  numerous  natural  obstacles,  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  adverse  weather  and  threatened  mutiny,  N. 
eventually,  by  prudence,  judgment,  courage,  and  patience  brought 
his  expedition  to  a  successful  issue.  He  left  the  Indus  21st 
September  325,  reached  Susa  in  Persia  February  324,  immedi- 
ately after  Alexander's  arrival,  and  there  took  part  in  the 
honours  offered  to  the  conqueror,  being  himself  rewarded  with 
a  golden  crown  for  distinguished  services,  and  with  the  hand  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Rhodian  Mentor  and  Barsine,  Alexander's 
former  wife.  To  the  last  N.  remained  the  stedfast  friend  and 
adviser  of  Alexander.  Of  his  famous  voyage  he  left  a  record,  a 
transcript  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Arrian,  and  which  in- 
deed has  furnished  the  latter  with  materials  for  part  of  his 
'  Indica.'  See  Schmieder's  edition  of  Arrian's  Indica  (8vo, 
Hal.  1798),  Dr.  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian 
Seas  (Lond.  1807),  and  Geier's  Alexandri  Alagni  Historiarum 
Scriptores  (pp.  108-150). 

Neath.,  a  town  in  Glamorganshire,  S.  Wales,  on  the  river 
N.,  near  its  mouth,  and  8  miles  E.N.E  of  Swansea  by  rail.  It 
is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  exports  the  copper,  spelter, 
iron,  tin,  coal,  coke,  culm,  and  fine  bricks  produced  extensively 
in  the  vicinity.  A  new  tidal  and  floating  dock  was  constructed 
at  Briton  Ferry,  2  miles  from  this  town,  in  1861.  Historically 
N.  is  interesting  as  occupying  the  site  of  Nidttm,  a  Roman 


station,  also  for  its  ancient  castle,  destroyed  in  1231,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  beautiful  ruins  of  N.  Abbey,  according  to  Leland, 
'the  fairest  abbey  in  all  Wales.'  Pop.  (1870)  10,060.  N.  with 
the  other  Merthyr-Tydvil  boroughs  sends  one  member  to  Par- 
liament. 

Neaves,  Charles,  Lord,  was  boin  in  Edinburgh,  14th 
October  1800,  educated  at  the  High  School,  of  which  he 
became  dux  in  1814,  studied  with  distinction  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1822.  From  1841  to 
1845  he  was  Advocate-Depute,  from  1845  to  1852  Sheriff  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  from  1852  to  1853  Solicitor-General. 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Cockburn  in  1853  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in  1858  a  Lord  of  Justiciary. 
He  died  23d  December  1876.  N.  was  unquestionably  a  great 
lawyer.  No  man,  it  is  said,  knew  so  much  about  the  criminal 
law  of  Scotland  as  he  did  ;  but  what  will  most  surely  keep  his 
memory  green  was  the  brilliant  and  sportive  genius  of  the  man, 
wliich  found  expression  alike  in  finely  critical  prose  and  ex- 
quisitely witty  verse.  N.  was  a  contributor  to  Blackivood  from 
1830  almost  to  his  death.  Steeped  in  classical  scholarship,  he 
was  the  reverse  of  pedantic.  His  Latin  and  Greek  only  gave 
point  and  flavour  to  the  native  vivacity  of  his  spirit.  The  brightest 
effluence  of  his  muse  is  seen  in  the  volume  entitled  Songs  and 
F^rj«  (Edinb.  1868  ;  lasted.  1875).  Many  of  the  songs,  e.g., 
'The  Origin  of  Species,'  'Stuart  Mill  on  Mind  and  Matter,' 
'The  Permissive  Bill,'  'Saturday  at  E'en,'  'Let  us  all  be 
unhappy  on  Sunday,'  are  not  only  infinitely  amusing,  but  are 
instinct  either  with  the  soundest  sense  or  the  healthiest  social 
sentiment. 

Neb-neb  or  Nib-nib,  the  pods  of  Acaciavera,  used  in  Egypt 
and  also  imported  into  Britain  for  tanning. 

Nebraska,  one  of  the  central  states  of  the  American  Union, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Dakota,  S.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  E.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  from  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
and  W.  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Area,  75,905  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1874)  230,007,  exclusive  of  some  6000  Indians.  The 
country,  in  great  part  rolling  prairie,  has  a  length  from  E.  to 
W.  of  412  miles  and  a  breadth  of  208,  rises  gradually  in  the  W. 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  E.  is  amply  watered 
by  the  Niobrara  and  the  Platte  or  N.,  and  by  many  smaller 
streams,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Great  Nemaha,  Little 
Nemaha,  Weeping  Water,  the  Republican,  and  the  Big  Blue — 
the  last  two  affluents  of  the  Kansas.  The  Niobrara  forms 
the  N.  boundary,  and  the  N.,  a  majestic  but  unnavigable 
river,  traverses  the  state  from  E.  to  W.  ;  both  are  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri.  The  river-beds  or  bottoms  are  confined  by 
high  bluffs,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich,  black  vegetable  mould 
from  two  to  ten  feet  deep.  Wild  grasses  grow  luxuriantly 
in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  prairies,  but  the  supply  of  timber, 
even  along  the  rivers,  is  not  abundant,  and  large  quantities  of 
trees  have  been  planted  throughout  N.  in  recent  years.  N. 
is  entered  in  the  S.E.  by  a  continuation  of  the  great  coal-basin 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  but  the  coal  is  too  thin  for  profitable 
mining  on  a  large  scale.  Proceeding  westwards,  the  rocks  are 
first  Permian,  then  Cretaceous,  and  finally  Tertiary,  including 
large  deposits  of  excellent  lignite.  Besides  coal,  the  minerals 
are  lime,  sandstone,  marble,  gypsum,  and  especially  salt.  In 
the  W.  are  many  large  salt-basins,  one  of  which,  in  a  district 
12  by  25  miles  in  extent,  is  said  to  produce  the  purest  salt 
in  the  vv'orld.  The  springs  contain  29  per  cent,  of  salt,  and 
the  mineral  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation  is  98^  per  cent, 
pure  chloride  of  sodium.  N.  has  a  fine  climate,  the  mean 
temperature  at  four  stations  in  different  sections  of  the  state 
ranging  between  101°  and  130°,  and  the  mean  annual  rainfall 
during  the  period  1863-69  being  3036  inches.  In  1 874  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation,  and  the  yield  of 
Indian  corn  was  3,500,000  bushels  (value  $2,550,000) ;  of  wheat, 
3,619,000  bushels  ($2, 171,400) ;  of  rye,  32,000  bushels  ;  of  oats, 
1,944,000;  of  barley,  355,000;  of  potatoes,  275,000;  and  of 
hay,  180,500  tons.  The  total  value  alone  of  the  crops  enumerated 
was  $7,166,200  ;  but  during  the  years  1873  and  1874  agriculture 
suffered  greatly  from  droughts  and  the  visitation  of  grasshoppers 
or  locusts.  In  1874  N.  had  87,449  horses,  7615  mules,  229,469 
cattle  (return  incomplete),  30,329  sheep,  and  233,652  swine — 
total  value,  $7,708,044.  Lincoln  (pop.  1870,  2441)  is  the 
capital;  the  largest  cities  are  Omaha  and  N.  city.    In  1876 
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there  were  throughout  the  state  1150  miles  of  railway.  N.,  a 
part  of  Louisiana  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France 
in  1803,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1867,  and  placed  under  a 
new  constitution  in  1876. 

Nebucliadnez'zar  (in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Nabti- 
kttduri-utsur,  '  Nebo  is  the  protector  against  misfortune '),  the 
greatest  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  was  born  about  644  B.C., 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  in  604.  Having  already 
defeated  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  at  Circerium  (606),  he 
now  turned  his  arms  against  Palestine  and  Syria.  He  sacked 
Jerusalem  and  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (586),  sending 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  into  captivity  at  Babylon, 
and  captured  Tyre  (585),  after  besieging  it  for  thirteen  years. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  he  even  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as 
Spain,  by  way  of  Libya.  From  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we 
learn  how  he  beautified  his  capital  and  founded  the  cities  of 
Cutha,  Chilmad,  and  Teredon,  and  the  book  of  Daniel  relates 
his  four  years'  fit  of  lycanthropy,  and  his  erection  of  an  image  of 
Merodach  in  the  plain  of  Dura.  M.  died  in  561,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Evil-Merodach.  See  Rawlinson's  Five  Great 
Monarchies  (4  vols.  Lond.  1862-67). 

Neb'ulse  (Lat.  '  thin  cloudy  mists ')  are  celestial  bodies 
which  are  distinguished  from  planets  and  stars  by  their  gene- 
rally hazy  cloud-like  appearance.  Of  the  comparatively  few 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  most  important  are  the  great 
nebula  in  Orion  and  the  Magellanic  clouds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  milky  way  is  not  a  true  nebula,  but  is 
merely  a  cluster  of  stars,  easily  resolvable  by  a  telescope  of 
moderate  power.  When  Sir  W.  Herschell  applied  his  forty- 
foot  reflector  to  the  task  of  sweeping  the  heavens,  many  nebula- 
like bodies  were  resolved  into  star-clusters,  but  many  were  still 
irresolvable.  Some  of  these  the  giant  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse 
has  since  resolved ;  but  the  discovery  of  many  more  of  these 
objects  proved  the  inability  of  the  telescope  to  decide  whether 
all  N.  were  star-clusters,  or  whether  there  existed  in  the  universe 
diffused  masses  of  gaseous  material,  the  possible  basis  of  a 
future  system  like  our  own.  The  regular  forms  which  many  of 
the  N.  assumed,  however,  argued  in  favour  of  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis, that  there  were  bodies  which  could  not  be  classified  with 
stars,  planets,  comets,  or  meteors.  Many  form  distinct  spirals, 
others  circular  or  elliptic  rings  arranged  concentrically  ;  and 
intermediate  forms  are  recognisable.  The  most  interesting  of  all 
are  perhaps  the  so-called  planetary  N.,  which,  from  their 
sharply-defined  disks  and  frequently  nucleated  appearance,  have 
been  regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  a  planetary  sys- 
tem— such  a  stage  as  our  solar  system  is  believed  to  have 
passed  through  in  some  remote  epoch.  The  spectroscope  (see 
Spectrum  Analysis)  has  fully  borne  out  this  hypothesis,  and 
in  the  hands  of  Huggins,  Frankland,  Lockyer,  Secchi,  and 
others,  has  revealed  that  there  are  bodies  distinct  from  star- 
clusters,  to  which  therefore  the  name  N.  is  now  restricted. 
Stars  give  a  continuous  spectrum  crossed  more  or  less  by  dark 
absorption  lines  or  bands.  N.  give  no  continuous  spectrum,  or 
at  most  a  faint  one ;  but  they  give  one  or  more  bright  lines, 
some  of  which  have  been  identified  with  the  bright  lines  of 
known  substances.  In  all  one  of  the  lines  of  nitrogen  seems 
a  constant  feature  ;  and  another  line  of  frequent  occurrence  has 
been  identified  with  the  violet  line  of  hydrogen.  A  third  line, 
not  identified  with  any  known  substance,  is  also  often  present, 
and  sometimes  a  fourth  makes  its  appearance.  The  reason 
why  all  the  lines  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  do  not  appear  is 
probably  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  Experiments  upon  Geissler  tubes  filled  with  various 
gases  show  that  pressure  and  temperature  are  important  ele- 
ments in  determining  what  lines  should  appear  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  glowing  gas.  Frankland  and  Lockyer  have  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  temperature  of  N.  is  generally  lower  than 
that  of  our  sun ;  Secchi  and  Wiilner,  however,  incline  to  the 
contrary  opinion.    See  Schellen's  Spectral  Analyse  (1870). 

Necessity  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  fixed  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  which  exist  between  physical  and  mental 
phenomena,  including  (according  to  the  tendency  of  modern 
speculation)  the  human  volitions.  The  primitive  conception, 
however,  was  that  of  an  ill-understood  but  tremendous 
Power  against  which  it  was  in  vain  for  man  to  struggle. 
This  might  be  the  vengeful  Fate  or  the  impersonal  Abstrac- 
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tion,  of  which  the  Greek  tragedians  and  philosophers  have 
made  such  ample  use.  On  the  one  hand  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion is  as  universal  as  that  of  Existence,  as  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived without  express  or  tacit  reference  to  its  effects  :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  particular  causes  which  are  to  combine  in  con- 
trolling every  moment  of  the  individual  life  can  never  be  fore- 
told, and  therefore  to  some  extent  remain  mysterious  and 
inevitable.  N.  was  therefore  a  Faith,  involving  religious  emotions 
of  the  most  powerful  kind  :  it  included  Predestinarianism  and  the 
other  forms  of  Fatalism.  As  a  metaphysical  conception,  N.  cor- 
rectly indicated  the  connection  of  verbal  identity  which  existed  be- 
tween Cause,  defined  as  the  ideal  sum  of  similar  effects,  and  Effect, 
defined  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  idea  cause.  This  is  the  N. 
which  occurs  in  syllogistic  reasoning  on  the  principle  dictum 
de  omtti  et  nulla,  and  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  so  far  as  the 
results  flow  from  the  definition  and  axioms.  After  Hume's 
analysis,  however,  it  was  seen  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  as 
regards  the  general  ideas,  formerly  called  innate  and  necessary, 
mere  mental  connection  does  not  explain  the  supposed  necessity 
of  invariable  sequence  in  the  case  of  a  newly  observed  effect. 
Hume  denied  that  there  was  any  nexus  except  the  inference, 
more  or  less  probable,  which  the  mind  drew  from  experience. 
The  Intuitionalist  School  fell  back  on  the  ideas  of  Cause  and 
Power,  and  pointed  out  that  these  possessed  qualities  of  uni- 
versality and  necessity  which  admittedly  could  not  be  generated 
by  the  experience,  necessarily  limited,  even  of  the  whole  human 
race.  To  this  it  was  rephed  that  the  existence  of  such  ideas  was 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
emotional  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  which,  even  so  far  as  purely 
intellectual,  does  not  tend,  except  under  the  conscious  guidance 
of  science,  faithfully  to  mirror  the  uniformities  of  nature.  An 
ethical  and  theological  interest  was  imparted  to  the  discussion  by 
its  extension  to  the  human  will,  from  which  the  Intuitionalists 
professed  to  derive  their  intelligible  idea  of  power  adequate  to  an 
effect,  but  which  the  Positive  or  Experience  School  maintained 
to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  causation.  See  Cause, 
Fatalism,  Free-Will. 

Neck'ar  (Lat.  Nicer),  a  river  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the 

chief  affluents  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  the  Schwarzwald,  on  the 
frontier  of  Baden  and  Wiirtemburg,  flows  in  a  northerly  direction 
through  a  beautiful  vine-clad  valley,  receives  from  the  left  the 
Enz  and  from  the  right  the  Fils,  Rems,  Kocher,  and  Jaxt,  passes 
Tubingen,  Heilbronn  and  Heidelberg,  and  joins  the  main  stream 
at  Mannheim  after  a  sinuous  course  of  240  miles,  only  half  of 
which  is  navigable. 

Neck'er,  Jacques,  a  great  French  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Geneva,  30th  September  1732.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been 
an  English  Protestant  one  driven  from  Ireland  by  the  Marian 
persecution.  N.  had  a  long  commercial  career  in  the  Parisian 
banking  houses  of  Vernet  and  Thellusson.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Minister  De  Choiseul,  to  whom  his  firm  rendered 
important  financial  services,  and  defended  the  privileges  of  the 
Coinpagnit  des  hides  against  the  criticisms  of  the  Abbe  Morellet. 
Retiring  from  business,  N.  began  to  bid  for  the  post  of  Comp- 
troller-General, to  which,  however,  Turgot  was  appointed.  By 
an  ill-written  £loge  upon  Colbert  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
French  Academy  ;  and  in  Essai  sur  la  Legislation  et  le  Com- 
merce de  Grains  (1775)  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  all 
restrictions  which  Turgot  had  laid  down  as  his  programme. 
The  State,  he  said,  was  bound  to  regulate  the  trade,  and 
to  protect  poor  consumers  against  the  landed  proprietors.  Tur- 
got was  dismissed  after  the  bread  riots,  and  N.,  though  an 
alien  and  a  Protestant,  succeeded  the  imbecile  Clugny  as 
Director-General  of  Finances.  With  war  expenses  and  an 
annual  deficit  of  more  than  30  million  livres,  he  began  by  borrow- 
ing nearly  500  millions,  and  addressed  himself  honestly  to  the 
task  of  reforming  a  corrupt  administration  and  an  inequitable 
basis  of  taxation.  He  suppressed  many  ridiculous  offices,  urged 
strongly  the  formation  of  provincial  assemblies  to  deal  with  the 
feudal  imposts,  obtained  an  advance  of  15  millions  of  rent  from 
the  tax-farmers,  and  in  1780  published  his  Conpte  Rendtt,  which 
showed  a  surplus  of  10  millions  by  omitting  all  extraordinary 
expenses.  This  publication  offended  the  Court  very  much,  and 
N.,  on  being  refused  by  Maurepas  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  State, 
resigned  and  retired  to  St.  Ouen,  where  he  wrote  his  Essai  sur 
r Administration  des  Finances,  a  work  of  great  popularity  and 
much  historical  value.    The  blunders  of  Calonne  and  Bricnne 
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recalled  him  in  1788  to  the  Director-Generalship,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Council.  He  found  the  Exchequer  empty,  the  Government 
without  credit,  and  a  famine  in  the  land.  His  appearance  sent 
up  the  Funds  30  per  cent,  in  a  single  day,  and  he  lent  France  two 
million  livres  of  his  own  money.  N.,  however,  had  no  wide 
political  views,  although  he  had  studied  the  British  Constitution. 
He  opposed  the  demand  of  the  States  General  for  a  double 
representation  of  the  tiers  etat,  and  convoked  the  notables.  When 
the  struggle  began  between  the  throne  and  the  people  he 
was  unceremoniously  dismissed,  but  was  recalled  by  acclama- 
tion after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  His  political  indecision 
now  gave  the  lead  entirely  to  Mirabeau,  and  he  unwillingly  saw 
the  property  of  the  clergy  confiscated,  and  the  issue  of  assignats. 
N.  withdrew  to  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  in  September  1 790.  Here 
he  wrote  on  his  own  administration  and  on  the  Constitutions 
adopted  in  '91  and '95,  he  also  published  a  work  De  V Importance 
des  Opinions  Religieuses.  He  died  9th  April  1804.  N.  was 
skilful  in  monetary  matters,  and  a  man  of  high  principle  and 
good  heart,  but  no  statesman.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
daughter,  Mme.  de  Stael  (q.  v.),  and  his  CEuvres  Completes  were 
published  in  17  vols.  (Par.  1822). 

Necklace,  a  jointed  or  flexible  ornament  encircling  the  neck. 
It  was  worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  but 
its  use  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  females  of  all  races.  It  was 
regarded  peculiarly  as  a  bridal  ornament  by  Grecian  and  Roman 
females.  Very  diverse  materials  have  been,  and  still  are,  em- 
ployed for  making  necklaces.  Degraded  tribes  string  together 
seeds,  fruits,  or  shells,  while  coral,  pearls,  and  beads  of  ivory, 
glass,  porcelain,  amber,  and  jet  furnish  materials  for  necklaces 
among  civilised  nations.  Valuable  neck  ornaments  are  likewise 
made  of  precious  metals  and  gems.  For  beauty  and  variety  of 
form  the  granulated  gold  necklaces  of  the  Etruscans  have  never 
been  surpassed.    See  Diamond  Necklace. 

Neck- Mould  or  Moulding',  in  Architecture,  a  small  convex 
moulding  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  capital  of  a  column. 

Nec'romancy  (from  Gr.  nekros,  '  dead,'  and  manteia,  '  pro- 
phecy') is  a  method  of  divination  by  conjuring  up  the  dead.  Its 
origin  belongs  to  the  most  remote  times.  The  story  of  the  Witch 
of  Endor  (see  i  Sam.  xxviii.  7-25),  the  Necromanteia  of  Homer's 
Odyssey  (bk.  x.) ;  and  bk.  vi.  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil  may  be 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  N.  N.  is  one  of  the  fast-disappearing 
superstitions  of  the  past.  In  ancient  Greece,  especially  in  Thes- 
saly,  Phocis,  &c.,  it  was  a  profession.  In  Roman  times  it  was 
interdicted  by  Constantine,  and  subsequently  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church.  See  Divination,  Spiritualism,  and  the 
special  articles  on  cognate  subjects. 

Necrop'olis  (Gr.  nekros,  'dead,'  and  polis,  'city'),  a  name 
originally  applied  to  the  western  suburb  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
the  Catacombs  (q.  v.)  were  situated,  and  hence  extended  to  the 
burial-places  of  the  ancients  generally,  as  the  N.  of  Thebes,  of 
Memphis,  and  Abydos.  In  modem  usage  the  term  is  synonymous 
with  Cemetery  (q.  v. ),  e.g.,  the  N.  of  Glasgow  and  of  Woking. 

Necro'sis  (from  Gr.  nekros,  '  dead')  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
total  death  of  a  portion  of  bone.  N.  is  generally  caused  by  inflam- 
mation, or  by  loss  of  blood  supply.  The  dead  bone,  if  not  exposed 
to  the  air  and  bathed  in  the  products  of  putrefaction,  becomes 
white  ;  if  cut  into,  it  does  not  bleed  ;  it  is  denuded  of  its  perios- 
teum ;  and  its  surface  is  smooth,  hard,  and  ringing  when  struck. 
The  inflammation,  which  extends  to  the  neighbouring  bone,  leads 
to  condensation  and  periosteal  deposits,  both  on  the  surface  of 
the  living  bone,  and  especially  over  the  dead  bone,  so  that  the 
latter  is  covered  over  or  invaginated  by  a  sheath  of  periosteal 
bone.  N.  is  distinguished  from  Caries  (q.  v.),  or  the  ulcera- 
tion of  bone,  and  its  disintegration  in  molecules,  the  latter 
being  the  stage  which  succeeds  the  softening  stage  of  ostitis  when 
the  inflammatory  process  proceeds  towards  disintegration  instead 
of  being  arrested  and  repaired.  N.  is  similar  to  the  process  of 
gangrene  in  the  soft  parts,  and  caries  to  that  of  ulceration.  The 
treatment  of  N.  is,  as  a  general  rule,  to  wait  until  the  bone  is 
loose,  and  then  to  remove  it.  The  mode  of  removal  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  part  affected  and  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

Nec'tar  (prob.  from  ne  'not,'  and  kteind,  'I  kill')  was 
among  the  Greeks  held  to  be  the  drink  of  the  gods,  as  ambrosia 
was  their  food.  Homer  describes  it  as  red  in  colour,  and  says 
it  was  poured  out  like  wine,  and  mixed  with  water  for  use.  N. 
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was  withheld  from  men,  being  an  elixir  of  immortal  life.  Later 
it  acquired  the  notion  of  fragrance,  and  the.  adjective  nectareos 
(' nectarous')  is  frequently  used  for  'sweet-smelling.' 

Nec'tarine,  a  smooth-skinned  variety  of  the  Peach  (q.  v.), 

Nec'tary,  in  Botany,  is  a  term  applied  to  any  part  of  a 
flower,  which  is  specially  formed  for  the  secretion  of  honey  or 
saccharine  fluid.  Instances  of  nectaries  are  afforded  by 
the  shallow  pits  at  the  base  of  the  perianth-leaves  of  the 
crown-imperial,  the  hollows  concealed  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  of  ranunculus,  the  glands  between  the  stamens  of  the 
grape-vine,  the  spur  of  the  columbine  and  of  many  species  of 
orchis,  the  appendages  to  the  two  stamens  of  viola,  &c.  The 
N.  is  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  the 
secreted  honey  naturally  attracts  insects,  and  they,  visiting  flower 
after  flower,  convey  the  pollen  of  one  to  the  stigma  of  an- 
other, thus  effecting  fertilisation.  In  structural  design  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  cross  fertilisation,  the  special  flower  and  its 
special  insect  visitor  are  adapted  to  each  other.  By  Linnaeus  the 
word  N.  was  used  to  imply  almost  any  abnormal  structure  in 
a  flower,  irrespective  of  its  being  a  honey-gland. 

Needle-Gun.    See  Breech-Loading  Arms. 

Needles  are  instruments  used  for  sewing  together  textile 
fabrics,  leather,  skins,  furs,  and  other  materials,  the  nature 
of  which  permits  of  separate  pieces  being  sewed  together 
with  thread.  The  needle,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  remains  of 
sewed  garments  and  a  rude  kind  of  bodkin  or  needle  of  bone  are 
found  among  the  pre-historic  remains  of  various  countries.  To 
the  present  day  the  Esquimaux  use  N.  of  bone  for  sewing  together 
the  skins  which  form  the  garments  they  use.  Although  N. 
generally  consist  of  straight  pieces  of  steel  wire,  having  a  hole 
or  '  eye '  through  one  extremity,  and  brought  to  a  fine  sharp 
point  at  the  other,  yet  for  various  purposes  the  form  of  the  needle 
is  much  modified.  Thus  the  essential  feature  of  the  needle  of 
any  sewing  machine  consists  in  the  eye  being  brought  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  point,  and  therein  indeed  lies  the  peculiarity 
on  which  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  depended.  The 
N.  of  many  sewing  machines  are  curved,  and  for  surgical  pur- 
poses, packing,  and  upholstery  use,  curved  N.  are  also  employed. 
In  some  '  overhead '  sewing  machines  now  in  use  spiral  N.  are 
employed. 

The  needle  manufacture,  combined  with  the  allied  industry  of 
fish-hook  making  is,  in  Great  Britain,  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  town  of  Redditch,  and,  as  conducted  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  a  pursuit  in  which  remarkable  manual  dexterity  is 
combined  with  very  perfect  instruments  and  appliances.  As  will 
be  obvious  from  the  following  brief  outline  of  processes,  the 
simplest  needle  passes  through  many  hands  and  stages  before 
the  piece  of  drawn  steel  wire  of  which  it  is  fabricated  is  turned 
out  ready  for  use.  Steel  of  the  finest  quality,  drawn  into 
wire  of  suitable  gauge  for  the  various  sizes  of  N.  is  the  raw 
material,  and  it  is  first  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  two  N. 
To  straighten  these  lengths  several  thousands  are  packed 
within  two  iron  rings,  which  run  in  grooves  on  a  flat  iron  table. 
By  running  the  bundle  back  and  forward  several  times  under 
friction  applied  between  the  rings,  the  whole  of  the  wires  quickly 
adjust  themselves  in  a  perfectly  parallel  position.  Both  extre- 
mities are  next  ground  to  a  point  on  small  grindstones,  the 
workmen  dexterously  holding  a  number  parallel  at  one  opera- 
tion against  the  stone,  moving  them  round  so  as  to  have  the 
points  uniform  by  a  motion  of  the  thumb.  With  these  lengths 
of  wire  so  sharpened  at  both  ends,  the  next  operation  consists  in 
piercing  the  eyes.  By  means  of  the  stroke  of  a  falling  die  a 
bulge  is  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  wire,  at  each  side  of  which 
there  is  at  the  same  time  formed  a  small  groove.  The  bulge  is 
the  dividing  line  of  the  two  needles,  and  the  grooves  are  the 
depressions  in  which  the  eyes  are  next  formed.  The  piercing  of 
the  eyes  is  done  by  means  of  a  hand  screw-press,  in  the  descend- 
ing arm  of  which  there  are  two  steel  points  or  cutters  of  the  ex- 
act size  of  the  eye  to  be  made.  The  prepared  wire  being  placed 
in  position,  the  arm  is  brought  down,  and  steel  points  penetrate 
the  wire  at  the  upper  extremity  of  each  groove.  Through  these 
pierced  eyes  a  fine  wire  is  next  run,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  double  needles  are  thus  spitted  or  strung  together.  With  a  file 
the  burr  or  bulge  at  the  centre  is  next  smoothed  off,  and  the  wires 
being  now  weakened  at  the  centre,  they  are  at  this  stage  broken 
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across,  thus  leaving  two  rows  of  rough  needles  strung  on  wire. 
The  points  of  one  row  are  now  firmly  grasped  in  a  hand-vice, 
and  the  heads  are  rounded  and  smoothed  by  filing,  after  which 
the  wire  is  withdrawn.  They  are  now  ready  for  hardening  and 
tempering  by  the  ordinary  processes,  and  then  they  are  scoured  or 
cleaned  by  making  up  bundles  of  50,000  or  more,  on  which  a  mix- 
ture of  emery,  soft-soap,  and  oil  is  sprinkled,  the  whole  being 
lightly  tied  up  in  a  canvas  cover.  The  bundles  are  submitted  to 
long-continued  friction  by  rolling  back  and  forward  under  heavy 
rollers  in  a  scouring  machine.  This  process  is  repeated  several 
times,  and  on  its  completion  the  N.  are  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  dried  by  working  in  a  revolving  box  among  bran.  At 
this  point  the  N.  are  gone  over  and  arranged  so  that  their  points 
lie  in  one  direction,  the  broken  and  defective  specimens  are 
picked  out,  and  they  are  next  '  handed '  or  sorted  into  lengths. 
The  eyes  are  next  '  blued'  or  softened  for  drilling,  and  drilled  or 
worked  on  a  small  drill  into  a  smooth  roundetl  form,  and  finally 
they  are  polished  on  emery  wheels — the  polishing  being  done  on 
three  successive  wheels  fed  with  emery  powder  of  increasing  de- 
grees of  fineness.  The  N.  are  now  practically  complete,  and 
only  the  papering  and  mounting  of  them  remains  to  be  done. 
In  the  grinding  process  the  same  unhealthy  conditions  prevail 
which  are  found  in  cutlery  grinding  ;  but  by  the  adoption  of  the 
suction  fan  over  the  grindstones  the  evil  can  to  a  large  extent  be 
obviated. 

Neem  Tree.    See  Meliace^, 

Neemuch.  {NlmacJi),  an  important  British  military  station  in 
Central  India,  within  the  territory  of  Scindiah,  the  Mahratta 
Raj.ah  of  Gwalior,  1476  feet  above  the  sea,  155  miles  N.W.  of 
Mhow  and  371  S.  W.  of  Delhi.  It  was  acquired  from  Scindiah 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1817.  The  cantonments  are 
large  and  healthy. 

Neer'winden,  a  village  in  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  where 
the  French  under  Marshal  Luxembourg  defeated  an  English, 
Dutch,  and  Austrian  army,  29th  July  1693,  and  Dumouriez  was 
worsted  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  1 8th  March  1793. 
Pop.  (1873)  423. 

Negapatam',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Tanjore,  Madras, 
British  India,  on  a  mouth  of  the  river  Cauvery,  160  miles 
S.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1871)  48,525.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  descended  from  the  early  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlers. 
The  town  is  well  laid  out  and  airy.  It  is  now  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  of  the  S.  Indian  Railway.  There  are  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  oil,  and  some  ship-building.  There  is  also  a  large 
traffic  in  rice,  &c.,  chiefly  with  Ceylon.  In  1874-75,  the  value 
of  the  exports  was  ;i^'485,37i  ;  of  the  imports,  ^^'320, 138. 

Neg'ative,  in  Photography,  signifies  a  picture  that  exhibits, 
by  transmitted  light,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  model  re- 
versed, the  natural  whites  appearing  as  blacks  and  vice  versa. 
The  method  of  taking  a  collodion  N.  on  glass  is  as  follows  : 
The  plate,  perfectly  clean,  is  coated  with  iodised  collodion,  and 
then  immersed  in  the  sensitising  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  After 
exposure  in  the  camera,  the  plate  is  treated  with  the  developing 
protosulphate  of  iron  solution,  which  renders  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  reverse  arrangement  to  nature.  The  picture  is  washed 
with  water,  and  if  it  be  feeble  it  is  submitted  to  the  intensifying 
action  of  the  citropyrogallic  acid  solution  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  added.  On  rewashing,  the  picture  is  fixed  by 
removing  the  unaltered  iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  All  traces  of  the 
fixing  agent  are  removed  with  water,  and  the  picture  is  then 
dried  and  varnished.  For  the  manner  of  obtaining  from  this  N. 
positive  proofs  on  paper,  with  the  lights  and  shadows  as  in 
nature,  see  Positive  Printing. 

Negative  Quantities,  in  Algebra,  may  be  defined  as 
quantities  which  when  added  to  equal  and  positive  quantities 
give  zero  as  result.  Thus  -  a  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  is 
such  that 

—  a  -V  a  =  o 

A  negative  quantity  is  therefore  zero  diminished  by  an  equal 
positive  quantity  ;  and  hence  N.  Q.  are  of  necessity  less  than 
zero.  If  we  consider  a  as  a  directed  quantity  or  vector,  then  the 
expression  —  a  represents  a  line  equal  to  -1-  a  in  length,  but 
directly  opposite  in  direction.  Hence  if  the  transit  from  O  to 
A  is  represented  by  a,  the  transit  from  A  to  O  will  be  repre- 
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sented  by  -  a;  and  since  O  A  +  A  O  evidently  result  in  no 
displacement,  the  equation  ■'r  a  —  a  =  o  holds  good  with  this 
extension  of  signification.  This  was  the  step  partly  taken  by 
Descartes  in  his  analytical  geometry,  and  completed  by  Hamiltonin 
his  Quaternions  (q.  v.).  In  algebra  we  have  -ax  —  a  =  -h  a', 
so  that  V      =  +_?  ^^'hat  then  is  the  signification  of 

V  -a^oraV  — I?  This  question  has  been  fully  answered  by 
Hamilton,  who  discovered  in  V  ~  I  ^  unit-vector  or  directed 
line  in  space  whose  length  is  the  arbitrary  unit.    See  Vector. 

Negligence,  in  Law.  Every  man  is  legally  bound  to  take 
care  that  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbour.  Therefore  when  a 
man  receives  an  injury  to  his  person  or  property  by  the  fault  of 
another — whether  the  fault  be  of  omission  or  of  commission, 
whether  wilful  or  by  N. — the  law  will  give  damage  for  the  injury 
sustained. 

Negotia'tion  is  the  procedure  which  the  holder  of  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  (q.  v.  under  Bill)  must  follow  to  procure  acceptance 
of  it  and  payment  when  it  falls  due.  See  also  Acceptance, 
Dishonour. 

Negrais,  a  small  island  which  gives  its  name  to  a  headland 
in  British  Burmah,  bounding  the  most  W.  mouth  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  in  the  district  of  Bassein.  A  British  settlement  was 
established  here  as  early  as  1687.  After  having  been  more  than 
once  abandoned  and  reoccupied,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Burmese 
in  1759,  when  all  the  Europeans  were  killed.  It  is  said  to  aftbrd 
a  very  safe  harbour,  and  there  is  a  fine  lighthouse  on  the  adjacent 
reef  of  Alguada. 

Ne'groes  (Span,  negro,  '  black  ; '  Lat.  niger),  the  ideal  type  of 

the  negroid  division  of  mankind  (see  ETHNOLOGY),  occupy  the 
Sudan,  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  Senegambia,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  tropical  Africa.  Spread  over  so  vast  a  district,  and 
broken  up  into  countless  tribes,  they  exhibit  many  varieties  of 
colour  and  physique,  while  sharing  the  characteristics  of  dark 
eyes  and  complexion,  black  woolly  hair,  a  broad  flat  nose,  coarse 
lips,  and  a  dolichocephalic,  prognathous  skull.  According  to  Ame- 
rican ethnologists,  the  standard  negro  skeleton  is  heavier,  and  the 
skull  5  oz.  lighter,  than  that  of  the  white.  With  the  Australioid 
races,  the  negro  stands  on  the  lowest  step  of  natural  development. 
Their  powers  of  keen  observation  bear  fruit  in  ape-like  imitation, 
their  sociability  vents  itself  in  excessive  talkativeness,  a  quick 
susceptibility  to  sorrow,  followed  by  as  speedy  foigetfulness  ; 
their  religious  instincts  are  purely  emotional,  and  their  dexterity 
and  good-humour  are  counterbalanced  by  greediness,  vanity,  and 
vindictiveness.  The  chief  negro  races  are  the  Mandingoes  (q.  v. ), 
Fellata  (q.  v.),  and  the  natives  of  Ashanti  (q.  v.),  Congo  (q.  v.), 
Dahomey  (q.  v.),  Angola  (q.  v.),  and  Sierra  Leone  (q.  v.).  See 
Slavery  ;  and  Waitz,  Die  Aegervoiker  und  ihre  Fer-wandten 
(Leips.  i860);  Oberlander,  H^est  Africa  (Leips.  1874);  De 
Compiegne,  L'A/rique  £qua/oriale  (Par.  1875) ;  R.  Haitmann, 
Die  jVigrttier  (r  vol.  Berl.  1876) ;  and  the  works  of  Livingstone, 
Barth,  Rohlf,  Schweinfiirth,  &c. 

Ne'gro  Min'strelsy,  a  kind  of  music — simple  words  set  to 
simple  airs — which  originated  with  the  slaves  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  The  troupe  of  '  Christy's  Minstrels,'  formed 
by  E.  P.  Christy  at  Buffalo  in  1842  to  popularise  N.  M.,  has  pro- 
duced a  host  of  bones  and  banjo  imitators  both  in  America  and 
in  England  ;  the  most  famous  in  this  country  being  the  '  Moore 
&  Burgess  ^Iinstrels  '  of  St.  James"  Hall,  London.  Such  min- 
strels are  seldom  coloured  men,  although  the  farce  of  blackening 
the  face  is  kept  up,  and  their  performances  are  for  the  most  part 
only  amusing  and  broad  caricatures.  The  'Jubilee  Singers,'  a 
troupe  of  male  and  female  freedmen,  who  have  sung  their  crude 
but  joyful  hymns  in  this  country  several  times  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  are  much  truer  exponents  of  a  form  of  N.  M. 

Ne'gropont.    See  Eubcea. 

Negun'do,  a  Jap.anese  and  N.  American  genus  of  Aceracea, 
differing  from  the  Maples  (q.  v.)  by  having  pmnate  leaves.  N. 
fraxinifolium — the  so-called  ash-leaved  maple — a  native  of  the 
United  States,  attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  and  is  rich  in 
saccharine  sap.  In  California  it  is  used  extensively  as  a  shade 
tree. 

Ne'gus,  a  drink  named  after  its  originator.  Colonel  Negus,  and 
made  by  diluting  port  or  sherry  wine  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
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hot  water,  sweetening  with  lump  sugar,  and  flavouring  with 
lemon  and  grated  nutmeg. 

Nehemi'ah  (Heb.  '  comforted  of  Jehovah '),  the  Jewish 
patriot,  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (N.  i.  l),  and  during  the 
Babylonian  exile  was  raised  to  the  post  of  cup-bearer  (i.  2)  to 
Artaxerxes  (Longimanus,  B.C.  465-424).  Owing  to  intelligence 
he  received  regarding  the  distressed  condition  of  his  brethren  at 
Jerusalem  he  proceeded  thither  with  authority  from  the  king 
(B.C.  445  ;  N.  ii.  l),  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Persian 
officials  and  those  around  them,  succeeded  in  getting  the  walls 
completed  ;  and  then  ruled  as  Persian  governor  in  Judah  for 
twelve  years,  till  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes  (ii.  i-vii.  3, 
cf.  V,  14).  At  this  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  Babylon  (xiii.  6),  but 
soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  himself  to  reform  certain  abuses 
among  the  people,  as  withholding  the  dues  of  the  Levites,  profan- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  marrying  foreign  wives.  The  Book  of  N.  is  so 
intimatelyjconnected  with  that  of  Ezra  that  the  Jews  comprehended 
both  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  or  the  First  and  Second 
Book  of  Ezra  (LXX).  The  two  comprise  the  history  of  the  Jews 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  536)  to  the  thirty-second  of 
Artaxerxes,  a  period  of  100  years.  The  Book  of  N.  is  divided 
into  three  sections  :  i.-vii.,  viii.-x.,  and  xi.-xiii.  In  the  first  and 
last,  which  are  similar  in  style,  N.  speaks  in  the  first  person,  as 
the  author  ;  in  the  middle  section,  which  besides  is  different 
from  the  other  two  in  its  whole  style,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  Accordingly  it  has  been  thought  that  the  third  section 
origmally  followed  the  first,  and  that  the  middle  one  was  inserted 
by  a  later  hand.  Chapter  vii.,  too,  as  he  says  himself  {cf.  v.  5), 
was  not  written  by  N.,  and  one  or  two  passages  in  the  third 
section,  e.g.,  xii.  1-26,  47,  are  thought  also  to  have  been  altered 
or  inserted,  probably  by  the  writer  of  the  middle  section. 

Neirgherry  Hills  {NilgM  = '  blue  mountain  '),  a  range,  or 
rather  mass  of  hills  in  a  triangular  form,  in  S.  India.  They  form 
a  sort  of  junction  between  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts,  their  greatest 
length  (40  miles)  being  from  S.W,  to  N.E.  The  highest  peak 
is  Doddabetta,  near  Ootacamund,  8760  feet  above  sea  level. 
Their  rocks  are  of  primary  formation,  granite,  quartz,  gneiss, 
&c.,  broken  through  by  dykes  of  basalt.  There  is  little 
forest,  the  most  conspicuous  tree  being  the  rhododendron.  The 
temperature  is  very  equable ;  the  thermometer  rarely  rising 
above  76°  in  the  hottest  months  (April  and  May),  and  rarely 
sinking  to  the  freezing  point  in  December  and  January.  The 
tract  of  the  N.  H.  was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1803.  The 
first  European  built  his  house  at  Ootacamund  in  1820.  There 
is  now  a  branch  of  the  Madras  Railway  to  Metapollium,  close 
to  that  town.  The  hills  are  sought  not  only  for  their  salubrious 
climate,  but  also  for  the  valuable  products  which  British  enter- 
prise has  introduced.  Coffee  is  annually  exported  from  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  amount  of  £(i<X),ooo,  and  there  is  a  little 
tea  cultivation.  Cinchona  was  introduced  in  1862  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  Markham.  Apart  from  private  gardens,  there  are 
now  1000  acres  planted  with  more  than  2,000,000  cinchona  trees, 
the  property  of  Government.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
success,  and  Indian  fevers  are  now  cured  with  cheap  Indian 
quinine.  In  all  there  were,  in  1874-75,  i3>ooo  acres  under 
coffee,  3000  under  cinchona,  and  2000  under  tea.  Potatoes, 
garlic,  and  onions  are  also  grown  for  export.  There  is  a  botani- 
cal garden  at  Ootacamund,  and  the  Forest  Department  yields  a 
revenue  of  £'jooo. — The  district  of  the  Neilgherries,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  hills,  has  an  area  of  749  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1871)49,501,  of  whom  1339  are  Europeans  and  796  Eurasians. 
Among  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Todas  (q.  v.).  The  chief 
town  is  Ootacamund  (q.  v.),  and  there  is  a  military  depot  at 
Wellington  for  the  accommodation  of  1300  men.  See  Primitive 
Tribes  of  the  Nilagiris,  by  J.  W.  Breeks  (Lond.  India  Museum, 
1873,  abundantly  illustrated  by  photographs). 

Neilgherry  Nettle  is  a  name  given  to  one  or  more  species 
of  Girardinia,  natives  of  India.  The  genus  differs  from  the 
nettles  proper  by  having  alternate  instead  of  opposite  leaves. 
The  long,  white,  sharp,  stinging  hairs  cover  the  whole  plant, 
and  their  sting  is  very  painful.  From  the  fibre  of  the  stem  of 
G.  heterophylla  a.  sort  of  cordage  and  cloth  is  manufactured  in 
Sikkim,  and  from  G.  Leschenatiltiana  a  fine  silk-like  fibre  that 
can  be  spun  into  a  beautiful  soft  thread  is  procured.  The 
process  of  separation  is  by  boiling  or  by  maceration. 

Neill,  James  George,  General,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  good  family, 


and  was  born  in  1810  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr.  Before  hewas 
seventeen  he  joined  the  ist  Madras  European  regiment,  now  H.M.. 
I02d  Fusileers,  with  which  regiment  his  name  is  ever  associated, 
and  of  which  he  wrote  an  Historical  Record.  He  served  through 
the  second  Burmese  War  of  1853,  and  in  1855-56  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Coniingent.  In  April 
1857  he  returned  to  Madras  as  Colonel  of  his  old  regiment,  and 
next  month  was  summoned  to  Calcutta  by  the  news  of  the  Mu- 
tiny. His  were  the  first  troops  to  proceed  up  country,  and  his 
resolute  treatment  of  the  railway  officials  at  Howrah  has  become 
a  household  story.  He  arrived  in  time  to  save  Benares  and  Alla- 
habad, and  followed  Havelock  into  Cawnpore,  where  it  became 
his  duty-  to  inflict  condign  punishment  for  the  massacre.  He  was 
killed  while  leading  his  brigade  in  the  street-fighting  of  the  first 
relief  of  Lucknow  on  25th  September  1857.  A  statue  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  See  Lives  of  Indian 
Officers,  vol.  ii.  by  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye  (Lond.  1 867). 

Neiss'e,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  situ- 
ated in  a  marshy  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Glatzer,  N., 
and  Biela,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln  by  rail.  It  has  large 
military  establishments,  barracks,  magazines,  &c.,  important 
manufactures  of  arms,  chemicals,  tobacco,  linens,  and  woollens, 
and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  (1875)  19,811, 
including  4075  soldiers. 

Nej'ed,or  Nejd,  the  central  tableland  of  Arabia,  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  great  sand-desert  of  Dhana,  and  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  Jebel  Tuweik  range,  which,  nowhere  exceeding 
5000  feet  of  elevation,  is  intersected  by  a  perfect  network  of  fer- 
tile valleys  and  watercourses,  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  heights  are  covered  for  a  great  part  of  the.  year  with  rich 
grass.  The  Wahabis  (q.  v.)  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Their  capital,  Riad,  is  estimated  by  Palgrave  to  have  40,000 
inhabitants,  who  live  by  agriculture  and  horse-rearing.  See 
Palgrave's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Central  Arabia 
(Lond.  1865);  and  Pelly,  A  Visit  to  the  Wahabee  Capital,  in 
the  yournal  of  the  Geographical  Society  (1866). 

Nejin  or  Njeshin,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tchernigov, 
Russia,  on  the  Oster,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  80  miles  N.  E.  of 
Kief  by  rail.  It  has  a  cathedral,  nineteen  other  churches,  a 
lyceum,  several  large  factories,  and  an  important  trade  in  to- 
bacco of  a  fine  quality.  Pop.  (1870)  21,590,  of  whom  many  are 
Greeks. 

Nellore',  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pennair  river,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  and  107  miles  N. 
of  Madras.  Pop.  (1871)  29,922.  The  site  is  high,  and  the 
streets  are  irregularly  built ;  the  walls,  once  formidable,  are 
now  in  ruins.  Interesting  remains  have  been  discovered,  and 
Roman  gold  coins  of  Trajan,  &c.,  were  dug  up  in  1787.  The 
Pennair  is  here  crossed  Ijy  an  anient  or  weir  for  irrigation. — 
The  district  of  N.,  which  lies  between  the  E.  Ghauts  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  has  an  area  of  8462  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1871) 
of  1,376,811.  The  crops  are  rice,  millets,  ragee,  gram,  and 
indigo.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  good,  having  been  much  im- 
proved by  an  annual  exhibition  held  at  Addanki,  in  the  N.  of 
the  district.  The  manufactures  are  indigo,  cotton  cloth,  and 
fine  muslin.  The  Government  monopoly  of  salt  annually  pro- 
duces about  1 20,000.  There  is  a  small  coasting  trade,  and  a 
navigable  canal  southwards  to  Madras. 

Nel'son.  i.  A  district  and  formerly  a  province  of  New 
Zealand.  It  occupies  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
and  has  an  area  of  10,270  sq.  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
rugged  and  mountainous,  and  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
its  mineral  wealth,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  district 
of  the  colony,  though  at  present  it  is  very  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  New  Zealand  was  made 
in  N.  in  1856,  since  which  date  large  quantities  of  that  metal 
have  been  obtained,  principally  in  the  basin  of  the  BuUer 
(q.  V.)  river.  Good  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
valuable  deposits  of  haematite  are  beginning  to  be  worked. 
Silver,  copper,  manganese,  and  chrome  are  also  obtained. 
The  principal  towns  are  N.,  Greymouth,  Westport,  and 
ColUngwood.  The  population  of  the  district  at  the  census 
of  1874  was  22,566,  and  at  the  end  cf  1877  was  pro- 
bably 28,000. — 2.  An  episcopal  city,  the  capital  of  the  above 
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district,  charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great 
inlet  known  as  Blind  Bay.  It  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  but 
has  a  limited  trade,  though  there  are  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  leather.  Pop.  (1874)  of  the  municipality,  5660;  with  the 
suburbs,  10,000. 

Nel'son,  Hora'tio,  a  kinsman  on  the  mother's  side  of  Horatio 
Walpole,  was  born  at  Burnham-Thorpe,  a  Norfolk  village,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector,  September  29,  1758.  After  some 
years'  schooling  at  Norwich  and  North  Walsham,  he  went  to  sea 
with  his  maternal  uncle,  Captain  Suckling  (1771),  acquired  a 
passing  dislike  to  the  navy  on  board  a  West  Indiaman  (1772), 
and  was  the  only  boy  who  served  in  the  Polar  expedition  of 
Commodore  Phipps  (1773).  He  was  next  rated  midshipman  in 
the  Seahorse  on  the  East  Indian  station,  was  invalided  home 
(1776),  and  having  passed  his  lieutenant's  examination  (1777), 
rose  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the  Bristol,  commander  of  the 
Badger  (177S),  and  post-captain  of  the  Hitchinbrook  (l779)-  In 
1780  he  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedition  up  the  San  Juan, 
and,  one  of  380  survivors  out  of  1800  men,  returned  home 
crippled  by  dysentery.  From  1 78 1  to  1783  he  commanded  the 
Albemarle,  and  from  her  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas,  on  the 
Leeward  Islands  station,  where  by  his  enforcement  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act  and  seizure  of  four  American  traders  he  nearly  ex- 
posed himself  to  an  action  for  ;^40,ooo  damages,  and  where  he 
married  a  Mrs.  Nisbet,  March  11,  1787.  Paid  off  in  the  autumn, 
N.  lived  at  his  father's  parsonage  till,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  he  was  commissioned  to  the  Agamemnon  (1793), 
and  sailed  under  Lord  Hood  for  the  Mediterranean.  Here  at 
Naples  he  first  met  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  captured 
Bastia  with  1200  against  4000  men  (1795),  lost  an  eye  at 
the  siege  of  Calvi,  and  in  Hotham's  action  with  the  Toulon 
fleet  (1795)  took  the  pi  Ira.  He  hoisted  the  commodore's 
pennant  in  1796,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  (February 
14,  1797),  in  defiance  of  Jervis'  orders,  brought  his  ship  the 
Captain  into  action  with  seven  Spanish  first-rates,  boarding  the 
San  Nicolas  of  80  and  the  San  Josef  of  H2  guns  to  the  cry 
of  '  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory  ! '  Already  promoted  rear- 
admiral,  N.  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Norwich  ;  and  now  shifting  his  flag  to  the  Theseus, 
commanded  the  inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  where, 
to  use  his  own  naive  words,  his  '  personal  courage  was  more 
conspicuous  than  at  any  other  part  of  his  life.'  His  next  achieve- 
ment— a  gallant  though  unsuccessful  attack  on  Santa  Cruz  (July 
24) — cost  him  his  right  arm,  but  won  for  him  a  pension  of  ;^looo 
and  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  Up  to  this 
date  N.  had  been  in  engagement  with  the  enemy  upwards  of 
120  times.  On  April  30,  1 798,  he  was  despatched  to  watch 
the  Toulon  expedition,  which  he  came  up  with  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
The  Battle  of  the  Nile  (August  12),  in  which  thirteen  English 
vessels  of  1012  guns  engaged  seventeen  French  of  1190,  resulted 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  latter — the  French  loss  being  5225 
killed  and  3105  prisoners  against  an  English  loss  of  895  killed 
and  wounded.  For  this  'conquest'  N.,  who  was  himself 
severely  wounded  in  the  head,  was  created  Baron  N.  of  the  Nile 
and  of  Burnham-Thorpe,  and  received  a  pension  of  ;i^200O,  a 
grant  of  ;i£'lo,ooo  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  numerous 
foreign  decorations.  At  Naples,  where  he  now  remained  stationed 
for  nearly  two  years,  he  was  welcomed  as  the  saviour  of  Italy 
and  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Bronte  ;  and  here  it  was  that  in 
1799,  under  the  influence  of  his  unhappy  attachment  for  Lady 
Hamilton,  he  committed  the  one  act  that  sullies  his  public  repu- 
tation— the  judicial  murder  of  Prince  Francesco  Caraccioli,  an 
old  man  of  seventy,  whose  offences,  if  any,  were  solely  against 
the  Neapolitan  government.  N.  returned  with  the  Hamiltons 
through  Germany  to  England  (1800),  and  on  January  13,  1801, 
he  separated  from  Lady  N.,  his  'adopted'  daughter  Horatia 
being  born  in  February.  As  second  in  command  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  he  sailed  for  the  Baltic  (March  12),  and  in  the  Battle  of 
Copenhagen  (April  2),  turning  his  blind  eye  to  Sir  Hyde's  signal 
of  recall,  and  with  his  own  flag  of  battle  nailed  to  the  mast,  de- 
stroyed the  Danisli  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels,  mounting  632  guns, 
and  flanked  by  two  batteries.  The  English  loss  was  953  killed  ; 
that  of  the  Danes,  in  killed  and  wounded,  6000.  Created  a 
viscount,  N.  failed  in  an  attack  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla  (August 
4),  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  spent  a  year  with  the  Hamiltons 
at  Merton  in  Surrey,  and  was  present  at  the  death  of  Sir  William, 
April  6,  1803.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  to 
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the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  only  quitted  his 
ship  the  Victory  for  three  hours  from  May  1803  to  August  1 805 
— a  period  spent  in  the  blockade  of  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon 
and  in  chasing  it  to  the  West  Indies  and  back.  On  October  21, 
1805,  he  at  last  fell  in  with  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
oflf  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  enemy's  force  was  forty  vessels  of  2964 
guns,  the  English  thirty-one  of  2322  guns.  At  1 1. 40  A.M.  N. 
hoisted  the  signal,  '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ; ' 
at  1. 15  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  from  the  mizen-top  of  the 
Redoubtable  ;  and  at  4. 30 — when  the  victory  was  already  decided, 
twenty  of  the  enemy's  vessels  having  struck — he  died,  with  his 
last  breath  commending  Lady  Hamilton  and  his  child  to  the 
nation.  He  was  buried  January  9,  1806,  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Paul's,  where  Northesk  and  Collingwood,  his  Trafalgar  captains, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  afterwards  laid.  His 
brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  pension  of  ;^6ooo ;  ;^io,ooo 
was  voted  to  each  of  his  sisters  ;  and  ;^ioo,ooo  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate.  Lady  Emma  Hamilton,  who,  bora  in  Cheshire  in 
1761,  had  been  successively  a  servant,  a  courtesan,  a  model  to 
the  painter  Romney,  and  since  1 791  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (q.  v.),  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Calais,  January  15, 
1815.  Puny  and  sickly  in  body,  suffering  from  sea-sickness  to  the 
last,  and  troubled  by  a  settled  melancholy,  N.  had  yet  throughout 
been  animated  by  the  conviction  that  he  would  some  day  have 
a  gazette  of  his  own.  He  '  hated  a  Frenchman,'  but  he  was  ever 
merciful  to  the  conquered,  and  his  grandest  monument  is  the 
concurrent  admiration  expressed  for  him  by  the  historians  of  the 
nations  he  subdued.  His  own  men,  the  very  mutineers  of  the 
Nore,  worshipped  him  for  his  chivalry  and  kindness  ;  enemies 
he  had  none,  at  least  of  his  own  making  ;  and  jealousy  he  could 
only  feel  for  another,  never  towards  him.  He  was  '  a  sinner, 
but  not  a  great  one,'  and  could  honestly  thank  God  that  he  had 
done  his  duty.  See  the  Lives  of  N.  by  Clarke  (1809),  Churchill 
(1813),  Southey  (1814),  Tucker  (1847),  Pettigrew  {1849),  and 
Allen  (1853) ;  in  French  by  De  Forgues  (i860),  and  Lamartine 
(1863).  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  edited  N.'s  Despatches  and  Letters 
(7  vols.  Lond.  1844). 

Nelum'bo,  or  NelumTjium,  a  genus  of  aquatics,  forming 

a  sub-order  of  Afymphaacea.  From  a  fleshy  root-stock  stems 
arise,  bearing  large  pellate  leaves  that  float  upon  or  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  flower-stalks  of  equal  height  ascend, 
bearing  solitary  flowers  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty. 
The  receptacle  ('fruit')  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  in  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  the  numerous  ovaries  ('seeds  ')  are  placed  each  in 
a  socket.  N.  speciosum—ihe  Pythagorean  bean — has  a  wide 
distribution  in  Asia,  occurring  also  in  Egypt  and  in  Australia. 
The  starchy  root-stock  and  the  seed  are  both  used  as  articles 
of  food.  The  latter  is  in  size  and  shape  like  an  acorn,  with  a 
delicate  almond-like  flavour.  The  plant  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Hindus,  who  prepare  a  wick  from  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  leaf- 
stalks to  burn  in  their  pagodas.  In  China,  Japan,  and  Thibet 
it  is  also  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  it  was  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  large  rosy  or  white  flowers  are  very 
fragrant,  and  the  leaves  being  covered  with  a  felt  of  microscopic 
hairs,  have  the  property  of  repelling  water,  which  runs  off  them 
like  quicksilver.  N.  luteutn,  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  N.  America, 
is  a  handsome  plant  with  leaves  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
yellow  flowers  that  measure  about  a  foot  across.  The  capsular 
fruit  contains  from  20  to  40  seeds,  having  a  pleasant  taste.  The 
fleshy  root-stock  tastes  like  the  sweet  potato. 

Xematel'mia  (from  the  Gr.  nema,  a  '  thread,'  and  helmins, 
a  'worm'),  a  group  of  animals  including  many  parasitic  forms, 
but  also  some  beings  which  are  of  non-parasitic  habits.  It  is 
included  in  the  class  Scolecida  (q.  v.),  to  which  the  tape-worms, 
flukes,  and  other  true  parasites  belong.  The  body  is  rounded — 
the  term  N.  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  word  Platy- 
ebnia,  which  designates  the  tape-worms,  and  other  flat-bodied 
organisms.  In  many  N.  the  skin  shows  traces  of  segmentation, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  true  worms,  but  their  internal  structure  is 
wholly  different.  Most  N.  are  dicecious,  that  is,  have  the  sexes 
in  diflerent  individuals.  The  nervous  system  appears  to  consist 
of  an  anterior  nerve-mass  or  masses,  from  which  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  body.  The 
N.  have  the  system  of  vessels  known  as  the  water-vascular 
system.  Three  orders  of  N.  are  reckoned: — (i)  The  Acan- 
thocephala  or  'thorn-headed  worms,'  which  live  as  parasites  in 
the  digestive  systems  of  birds  and  fishes;  (2)  the  Neviatoda, 
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which  include  the  most  typical  N.  ;  (3)  the  Gordiacea  or  hair- 
worms'  {Gordhts,  &c.)  which  are  found  as  parasites  within  the 
bodies  of  insects. 

Nemat'ocyst,  a  term  frequently  applied  to  the  Cnidce  or 
thread-cells  found  in  the  tissues  chiefly  of  Calenteraie  (q.  v.) 
animals.  Each  N.  consists  of  a  sac  filled  with  fluid,  and  having 
coiled  up  in  its  interior  a  thread  or  spiral  filament.  On  being 
irritated  in  anyway,  the  sac  ruptures,  the  'thread'  is  everted, 
and  the  fluid  at  the  same  time  escapes.  If  the  thread  and  fluid 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues  of  some  animals,  a  sharp, 
stinging  sensation  is  produced.  By  means  of  the  N.,  Coelen- 
terate  animals  kill  or  paralyse  their  prey,  while  some  (e.g..  Jelly- 
fishes,  &c.)  are  able  to  inflict  severe  injury  even  on  man  him- 
self. 

Nemat'oda,  a  division  of  Nematelmia  (q.  v.)  including  the 
round  and  thread-worms  {Ascaris  and  Oxyuris),  which  infest 
the  human  alimentary  canal,  the  vinegar  eels  (Anguilla),  the 
Trichina  (q.  v.),  the  Guinea  Worm  (q.  v.),  and  other  parasitic 
forms.  The  N.  have  long  cylindrical  bodies,  and  a  distinct 
mouth  and  digestive  system,  while  the  anus  or  vent  is  found 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  system  of  water- 
vessels  {water-vascular  system)  is  in  many  instances  contractile, 
and  opens  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  by  lateral  or  ventral  pores. 
The  sexes  are  in  distinct  and  separate  individuals ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  male  N.  are,  as  a  rule,  but  rarely  met  with, 
the  females,  on  the  contrary,  being  plentiful.  For  example,  the 
male  Guinea  worm  has  not  been  discovered — a  result  probably 
due  to  its  presumably  minute  size,  or  to  its  existing  in  some  un- 
suspected form.  The  N.  have  no  lateral  appendages,  although 
sometimes  spines  or  papillae  are  found.  The  skin  is  provided 
with  a  dense,  horny  layer  ;  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  cilia 
at  every  period  of  life.  Layers  of  muscles  are  seen  on  investi- 
gation of  the  body-substance,  and  the  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  ring  of  nerve  fibres  and  cells  surrounding  the  gullet,  and 
distributing  filaments  throughout  the  body.  The  generative 
aperture  in  the  male  N.  occurs  at  the  hinder  extremity ;  in  the 
female,  at  the  centre  of  the  body.  N.  have  been  divided  into  (i) 
Polymyaria,  or  those  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  divisible 
into  many  series  of  muscle-cells;  (2)  Meromyaria,  or  those  in  which 
eight  longitudinal  series  of  muscle-cells  exist ;  and  (3)  Holomyaria, 
in  which  the  muscles  are  not  divisible  into  such  series. 

Nemea,  a  deep  and  fertile  vale  of  Argolis,  between  Cleonas 
and  Phlius.  Here  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Zeus,  situated 
in  a  sacred  grove ;  and  here  too,  twice  in  every  Olympiad,  or 
generally  speaking  once  in  every  two  years,  the  Nemean  games 
were  celebrated.  These  games  were  instituted,  according  to 
some,  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Opheltes,  afterwards  called  Archemorus.  This  form  of  the 
legend  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Greek  poetry  (see  Pindar, 
Nem.  iii.  114,  &c.,  and  Strabo,  viii.  377).  Other  legends  ascribe 
the  institution  of  the  Nemean  games  to  the  Greek  Hercules 
after  he  had  slain  the  Nemean  lion.  The  games  and  com- 
petitions were  such  as  generally  belonged  to  the  Gymnasium 
(q.  v.).  The  judges  in  the  Nemean  games  were  dressed  in  black 
robes.  The  period  of  their  celebration  is  uncertain.  In  addition 
to  the  above  cited  authorities,  see  Livy  xxvii.  30,  &c.,  xxxiv.  41, 
Polybius  X.  26,  and  Villoison's  Histoire  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrpt.  et 
Bell.  Lett.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  29,  et  seq. 

Nemer'tes  and  Nemer'tida,  names  given  in  Zoology,  the 
former  to  a  genus  of  Scolecida  (q.  v.),  or  forms  allied  to  the 
Tapeworms,  Nematoda  (q.  v.),  &;c.,  the  latter  to  the  division 
in  which  N.  and  its  companion  genera  are  contained.  The 
Nemertida  form  a  group  included  with  the  tapeworms,  flukes, 
and  allied  organisms  in  the  division  Platyelmia,  or  that  of  the 
^flat-bodied'  Scolecida.  They  are  distinguished  by  having 
long  worm-like  bodies,  a  distinct  anus  or  vent,  and  a  perivis- 
ceral or  body-cavity,  by  the  water-vascular  system  being  closed 
in  the  adult,  and  by  the  sexes,  with  few  exceptions,  being 
distinct.  These  animals  have  a  system  corresponding  to  the 
blood  system  of  other  animals,  in  addition  to  the  water-vascular 
system.  The  genus  Nemertes  is  represented  by  marine  organ- 
isms, which  exist  as  worm-like  bodies,  occasionally  attaining  a 
length  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  Their  bodies,  which  are  found 
among  the  seaweed,  &c.,  on  the  sea- shore,  are  susceptible  of  sud- 
den contraction  to  a  mere  fragment  of  the  size  above  mentioned. 
The  N.  and  its  neighbours  pass  through  peculiar  phases  of 


development.  The  young  N.  comes  from  the  egg  as  a  helmet- 
shaped  body,  which  Johannes  MUller  captured  in  the  towing- 
net,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pilidium.  After  living 
an  independent  existence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  this 
Piliditim-larva  exhibits  a  growth  of  new  matter  on  one  side  of 
its  alimentary  canal.  This  new  growth  eventually  appears  as  a 
worm-like  body,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  future  N.,  which  ultimately 
detaches  itself  from  the  larval  body. 

Nem'esis,  daughter  of  Nox,  Erebus,  or  Oceanus,  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  moral  reverence  of  law,  or  the  natural  fear 
(metus)  of  committing  a  guilty  action  as  against  the  bodily  fear 
{timor)  and  the  everlasting  dread  that  weighs  upon  the  mind  of 
the  sinner  (formido).  In  later  writers  N.  is  the  power  of  destiny; 
in  Hesiod  and  Pindar  she  is  a  fatal  divinity  as  well.  She  is, 
moreover,  constantly  allied  with  Ate  and  the  Etimenides.  In  a 
word,  N.  is  a  power  checking  the  extravagance  of  fortune — the 
avenging  Fate — the  Dike  that  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the 
reckless. 

Nen'agh  (Ir.  Gael,  n'^nach,  'the  place  of  assembly'),  a 
town  in  Tipperary  county,  Ireland,  on  the  Roscrea  and  Limerick 
Railway,  28  miles  N.E.  of  Limerick.  It  has  an  ancient  keep 
called  N.  Round,  a  fine  parish  church,  erected  in  1861,  a  court- 
house, barracks,  &c.,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  woollens, 
tobacco,  and  candles.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Pop.  (1871)  SS3I. 

Nenn'ius,  the  alleged  author  of  a  Historia  Britomim  which 
possesses  some  historical  value.  In  its  first  form  this  work 
probably  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  c.  The  author  is  unknown,  but  his  compilation  soon  became 
very  popular,  and  various  additions  were  made  to  it  from  time 
to  time.  The  first  of  these  additions  was  the  Genealogia,  a 
pedigree  of  the  kings  of  the  different  English  states  reaching  to 
the  year  738,  and  thus  perhaps  indicating  the  date  of  its  com- 
position. The  lives  of  St.  Germanus  and  St.  Patrick  are  still 
later  insertions.  The  name  N.  is  first  attached  to  an  '  edition  ' 
of  the  work  coming  down  to  858.  The  three  oldest  MSS. 
belong  to  the  loth  c.  The  Vatican  MS.  bears  the  name  of 
Mark  the  Anchorite,  and  contains  the  date  946.  The  Paris  MS. 
corresponds  with  it  in  all  essentials,  but  the  British  Museum 
MS.  has  additions  not  found  in  any  other,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  made  earlier  than  977.  The  later  MSS.  are  twenty- 
five  in  number.  Skene  reckons  six  different  forms  of  the  work 
prior  to  the  12th  c.  The  Historia  was  first  published  lay  Eale 
{1691),  whose  text  was  reprinted  by  Bertram  at  Copenhagen  in 
1757.  More  recently  it  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn 
(1819),  and  J.  Stevenson  (1838).  See  Skene's  Four  Attcient 
Books  of  Wales  (vol.  i.  pp.  37-41). 

Ne'ophyte  (Gr.  lit.  'one  new-planted,'  i.  Tim.  iii.  6,  A.V. 
'a  novice'),  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  meant  one  newly 
converted  or  one  newly  baptized,  when  baptism  followed  im- 
mediately on  conversion.  Afterwards,  when  converts  were  put 
through  a  long  course  of  instruction  and  probation  before  bap- 
tism, N.  or  novice,  like  Catechumen  (q.  v.),  was  a  name  given 
to  those  thus  preparing  for  baptism. 

Neoplat'onism  is  the  name  given  to  a  school  of  philosophy 
at  Alexandria  which  attempted  to  reconcile  a  positive  religious 
faith  with  the  sceptical  conclusions  of  the  New  Academy. 
It  was  founded  on  Philo's  doctrine  of  the  logos  endiathetos  or 
Divine  idea  and  the  logos  prophorikos  or  Divine  idea  realised, 
which  again  was  really  an  attempt  on  Platonic  principles  to 
escape  from  the  admitted  inconceivability  of  the  Unconditioned 
or  God.  The  leading  names  of  the  first  period  of  N.  are 
Ammonius  Saccas,  a  street  porter,  and  the  mystic  Plotinus,  who 
lectured  at  Rome.  Origen  and  Longinus  were  also  disciples. 
The  second  period  is  directed  by  Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  who 
gave  logical  system  to  the  metaphysical  constructions  of  Plotinus. 
They  come  into  intellectual  conflict  with  Christianity,  especially 
when  the  Christian  Emperor  Constantine  was  succeeded  by  the 
Neoplatonist  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  third  period  is  identified 
with  the  name  of  Proclus,  the  most  genuinely  scientific  spirit  of 
them  all.  It  did  not  survive  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  Neo- 
platonists  considered  the  Platonic  Dialectic  of  Universals  to  give 
insufficient  ground  of  belief,  and  therefore  introduced  the  Ecstasy 
(q.  V.)  or  identification  of  subject  and  object  in  the  art  of  know- 
ledge. By  this  was  elaborated  the  famous  Alexandrian  Trinity, 
in  which  Unity  proceeds  to  its  second  and  third  Hypostases 
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(q.  V.)  of  Mind  (notes)  and  Universal  Soul  {pysche).  This  Unity 
(t6  tv  (XTrXoCy)  is  not  numerical,  nor  is  it  the  Unconditioned 
per  se  ;  it  is  the  Ideal  Beauty,  the  Supreme  Good,  or  in  Hegelian 
language,  the  Immanent  Negative,  the  Absolute  Nothing.  The 
system  also  resembles  the  substantia  of  Spinoza,  with  its  two 
attributes  of  thought  and  extension.  By  the  doctrine  of  Emana- 
tion (q.  V.)  the  Neoplatonists  further  preserved  their  Pantheism 
and  escaped  from  the  various  forms  of  Dualism  previously  ac- 
cepted, as  in  Jupiter  organising  Chaos  ;  the  Demiurgos  of 
Plato,  who  directs  matter  and  motion  ;  the  Immovable  Thought 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  personal  Creator  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  great  feature  of  N.  is  the  combination  of  an  extremely  subtle 
and  powerful  metaphysic  with  a  mysticism  which  in  some  cases 
became  almost  ascetic.  It  was  this  oriental  religious  spirit  which 
opposed  it  to  Christianity.  Besides  the  ordinary  handbooks  of 
History  of  Philosophy,  see  Matter,  £ssai  Historique  sur 
cC Alexandrie  (2  vols.  Par.  1820),  Simon,  Histoire  de  I'J^cole 
d'Alexandrie  (2  vols.  Par.  1 843),  and  St.  Hilaire,  ZP^  t Lcole 
d^ Alexandrie  (Par.  1845). 

Neozoic  (Gr.  'new  life'  formation),  in  Geology,  is  a  term  in- 
vented by  Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the  Mesozoic  or  Second- 
ary and  Kainozoic  or  Tertiary  formations.  It  thus  stands  in  contra- 
distinction to  Palaeozoic,  but  though  geological  evidence  renders 
its  adoption  plausible,  it  is  rarely  used  in  standard  text-books. 

Ne'pa.    See  Water  Scorpion. 

Nepaul'  (Naipdl,  from  its  legendary  founder  Naimuni),  an 
independent  state,  among  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
India,  closely  connected  by  treaty  with  the  British  power.  The 
inhabited  part  consists  of  the  valleys  of  the  Gogra,  Gunduk, 
Kosi,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  together  with  the  terai 
or  marshy  strip  that  everywhere  intervenes  between  the  Himalaya 
and  the  plain  of  Hindustan  ;  in  the  higher  tracts  the  snow  often 
lies  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve.  For  fertility,  the  valley 
of  Khatmandu  has  been  compared  with  Cashmere.  The  entire 
length,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  is  about  500  miles  ;  the  breadth 
varies  from  70  to  100  miles  ;  the  area  is  estimated  at  about 
54,000  sq.  miles;  the  pop.  at  2,000,000;  the  total  revenue 
may  amount  to  000,000  ;  the  army  consists  of  13,932  foot, 
117  horse,  420  guns  and  2282  artillerymen.  The  guns,  which 
are  borne  by  men,  are  mostly  smooth-bores  ;  like  the  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  of  the  infantry,  they  are  made  in  Nepaul,  but  some 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges.  The  most 
formidable  weapon  is  the  kookrie  or  Gurkha  knife.  The  cur- 
rency consists  of  silver  mohiirs  and  various  kinds  of  copper 
which  are  in  common  use  within  British  territory.  During  the 
four  years  ending  1876  the  state  mints  are  ascertained  to  have 
struck  coin  valued  at  ;^20O,000  ;  but  British  rupees  are  in  great 
demand.  The  dominant  race  is  the  Gurkhali,  of  a  mixed 
Hindustani  origin,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Gurkhas  or  hill  men  proper  :  both  of  these  are  Hindus  in 
religion,  but  there  are  also  many  subject  tribes  who  are  Buddhists. 
The  name  of  the  present  ruler  is  Surender  Bekrum,  and  his  title 
is  Maharaj  Dheraj  ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  all  power  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jung 
Behaudur  (see  JUNG)  who  died  in  February  1877,  and  of  his 
brother,  who  has  succeeded  him  in  office.  The  staple  produce  is 
rice,  other  cereals,  and  oilseeds  ;  the  surplus  is  exported  into  the 
plains,  in  exchange  for  Manchester  piece-goods  and  salt.  The 
manufactures  are  a  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  metal  wares  of  all 
sorts.  The  chief  trade  route  is  through  the  Behar  district  of 
Chumparun.  The  Bengal  registration  returns  for  1876-77  show 
a  total  export  from  N.  valued  at  £(3T,2,ooo,  including  cattle 
(;ri'i43,ooo),  food  grains  (;,i'i20,ooo),  oil-seeds  (;{^ioo,ooo)  ;  the 
imports  were  valued  at  ^$^482,000,  chiefly  European  piece-goods 
(;f^i4i,ooo),  native  cotton  goods  (;^38,ooo),  salt  (;fi'39,ooo),  brass 
and  copper  ware  (;^2l,ooo).  These  figures  only  refer  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  trade.  The  N.  government  levies  an  elaborate 
system  of  duties  along  the  frontier,  but  these  are  not  primarily 
intended  to  have  a  protective  effect.  The  principal  towns 
are  Khatmandu,  Bhatgaon,  Lalita  Patun,  Jumla,  and  Gurkha. 
The  history  of  N.  is  referred  back  to  a  remote  and  legendary 
past.  The  present  dynasty,  which  claims  a  Rajput  descent,  first 
established  itself  in  1769.  For  200  years  previous  they  had  ruled 
in  the  town  of  Gurkha,  but  they  then  conquered  the  whole  of 
N.  In  1792,  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Chinese,  but 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  an  ignominious  peace.  The  first 
relations  with  the  British  date  from  the  same  period.  Aggressions 
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in  the  direction  of  Gurhwal  led  to  the  Gurkha  wars  of  1814-15, 
in  which  the  Nepalese  fought  bravely  and  were  with  difficulty 
defeated  by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony.  The  peace  of  Segowlie,  ratified 
in  1816,  still  governs  our  relations  with  N.  The  Nepalese 
allowed  a  British  Resident  at  Khatmandu,  acknowledged  the 
British  as  paramount,  and  agreed  not  to  employ  any  Europeans. 
The  Resident,  with  an  escort  of  95  natives,  is  still  the  only  English- 
man in  the  State  ;  but  since  the  accession  to  power  of  Sir  Jung 
Behaudur,  our  relations  with  N.  have  been  of  a  most  friendly 
character,  and  a  salute  is  annually  fired  on  the  Queen's  birthday. 
N.  also  maintains  its  ancient  connection  with  China,  and  receives, 
or  did  till  recently  receive,  a  tribute  from  Thibet.  In  1857  Sir 
Jung  Behaudur  led  in  person  16,000  men  to  assist  the  British  in 
stamping  out  the  Mutiny.  His  services  were  especially  valuable 
in  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  and  the  pacification  of  Oude. 
In  recompense,  a  large  strip  of  the  Oude  terai  vizs,  ceded  to  N., 
and  the  Gurkha  soldiers  received  the  Mutiny  medal.  See  Brian 
Ilodson's  Essays  (1874),  Burnoufs  Introduction  d  F Histoire  du 
Boudhisnie  (Par.  1 847),  and  Wright's  History  of  Nepal  (Camb. 
1877). 

Nepen'thes  is  the  sole  genus  of  the  natural  order  Nepenthacea, 

consisting  of  about  twenty  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  all  plants  of  much  interest  from 
the  curious  pitcher-like  appendages  that  terminate  their  leaves. 
The  one  best  known  in  cultivation  is  N.  distilloria,  commonly 
called  the  Pitcher-plant.  It  belongs  to  Ceylon.  But  the  finest 
species  yet  described  is  from  Borneo,  and  named  after  Rajah 
Brooke  N.  Rajah.  In  it  the  excurrent  midrib  or  tendril  from 
the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  twenty  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
and  terminates  in  a  pitcher  that  will  contain  nearly  a  quart  of 
water.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  plant  is  attractive  to  insects, 
the  destruction  of  which  it  effects  by  drowning,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are  beneficial  to  the 
plant  by  absorbing  the  nitrogenous  substances,  and  digesting  the 
same  within  its  tissues. 

Neph'rite  (Greek  nephros,  '  kidney,'  so  called  on  account  of 
a  supposed  influence  this  mineral,  in  common  with  other  green 
stones,  possessed  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys),  is  a  species  of  Jade 
(q.  v.).  Chemically,  it  consists  of  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  it  forms  a  very  tough,  hard,  translucent  mine- 
ral, with  a  colour  varying  from  a  dark  green  to  an  almost  milky 
white.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
for  ornamental  purposes,  by  whom  it  is  carved  in  the  most  ela- 
borate manner.  The  supplies  of  N.  in  oriental  countries  are 
chiefly  obtained  from  Eastern  Turkestan,  where  famous  quarries 
have  long  been  known  ;  but  recently  it  has  also  been  found  ex- 
tensively in  Eastern  Siberia.  The  mineral  is  also  found  in  New 
Zealand,  where  it  was  formerly  much  used  by  the  Maoris  for 
making  charms  or  household  gods,  and  for  war  clubs,  whence  it 
is  known  as  axestone. 

Nephri'tis  (Gr.  nephros,  'kidney  '),  is  the  term  used  to  indi- 
cate inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Active  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  terminating  in  N.  may  be  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  ; 
of  the  irritation  of  such  medicines  as  cantharides  or  turpentine  ; 
or  of  the  various  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  Passive 
congestion  may  be  caused  by  interference  with  the  general  venous 
circulation  from  cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases,  the  gravid  uterus, 
or  tumours  pressing  on  the  renal  veins  or  inferior  vena  cava 
alone.  N.  may  be  also  caused  by  the  direct  irritation  of  a  renal 
calculus  or  embolus,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  bladder  passing 
along  the  ureter  causing  pyelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  kidney,  which  may  implicate  the  substance  of 
the  kidney  and  terminate  in  suppurative  N.  The  pus  formed 
may  escape  by  the  ureter,  or  an  abscess  may  form,  enlarging  and 
burrowing  in  all  directions  towards  the  diaphragm,  the  loins,  the 
peritoneum,  or  descending  along  the  psoas  muscle  and  pointing 
under  Poupart's  ligament.  The  symptoms  of  N.  are  general 
febrile  symptoms  ;  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  loins,  increased  by 
pressure ;  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  the  presence  of  blood, 
mucus,  or  albumen  in  the  urine.  In  suppurative  N.  these  symp- 
toms are  aggravated,  with  rigors  and  hectic  fever,  suppression  of 
urine,  and  death  from  exhaustion.  Treatment — In  active  con- 
gestion of  independent  origin,  it  is  advisable  to  leech  or  cup  the 
loins,  and  apply  hot  fomentations.  The  treatment  of  pyelitis 
and  of  suppurative  N.  depends  very  much  on  ascertaining  the 
cause,  and  employing  agents  to  remove  irritation  and  support 
the  strengtl:.    See  Kidneys,  Diseases  of. 
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Nepomuk.    See  John  of  Nepomuk. 

Ne'pos,  Cornelius,  a  Roman  historian,  lived  between  660  and 
730  A.U.C.  {94  B.C.  and  24  B.C.  Teuffel ;  80  B.C.  and  28  B.C. 
Koch).  Though  the  precise  period  is  unascertained,  we  yet 
know  that  N.'s  lifetime  lies  between  the  extreme  dates  given 
above,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and 
Catullus.  He  was  certainly  a  native  of  Verona,  or  of  some 
place  in  its  vicinity.  To  N.,  Catullus — the  young  gentleman  of 
Verona — dedicated  his  Lepidum  Novum  Libellum,  in  which 
dedication  the  Chronica,  a  universal  history  in  three  books,  is 
referred  to  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  The  other  works  of 
N.  are  Exe7nplorum  Libri — a  collection  of  remarkable  sayings 
and  doings  ;  De  Viris  Illustribus,  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the 
preceding  under  a  new  title;  Vita  Ciceronis ;  Epistola  ad 
Ciceronem  ;  De  Historicis ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  younger 
Pliny,  Poemata  (vide  PL  Ep.  v.  iii.).  None  of  these  survive  ex- 
cept the  De  Viris  lllusiribiis,  which  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
c.  was  published  with  the  bastard  title,  ALtnilii  Probi  de  Vita 
Excellentittm.  In  1569,  however,  Dionysius  Lambertus  showed 
that  the  so-called  work  of  Probus  was  in  all  probability  the  long- 
forgotten  work  of  N.  (many  critics,  however,  regard  it  as  merely 
an  abbreviation  of  N.'s  work).  Among  later  editions  of  N. 
are  those  of  Schott  (fol.  Frankf.  1608) ;  Van  Staveren  (8vo,  Leyd. 
1734.  I7S5;  '773  revised  by  Bardilli,  1820);  Paufler  (Leips. 
1804) ;  Tzochucke  (8vo,  Gott.  1804) ;  Bremi  (8vo,  Zurich,  1820) ; 
and  that  by  Lemaire  (8vo,  Par.  1820).  The  most  recent  editions 
are  those  by  Nipperdey  (5th  ed.  Berl.  1868)  ;  Koch  (Leips.  1855); 
C.  W.  Nauck  (Konigb.  1856) ;  Siebelis  (6th  ed.  1868)  Halm 
(Leips.  1871). 

Nep'tune  (probably  from  Gr.  naid,  Lat.  nato,  'to  swim,' 
and  a  contraction  for  Navitunus),  the  chief  marine  deity 
of  the  Romans,  was  a  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  was 
identified  both  as  to  powers  and  attributes  with  the  Greek 
Poseidon  (q.  v.). 

Neptune  is  the  most  distant  of  all  known  planets  from  the 
sun,  round  which  it  revolves  at  a  mean  distance  of  2750  mil- 
lions of  miles,  in  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  "00872.  Its  orbit  is 
inclined  1°  47'  to  the  ecliptic.  The  diameter  of  N.  is  estimated 
at  37,000  miles,  but  the  immense  distance  of  the  planet  forbids 
us  placing  any  confident  reliance  upon  such  determination,  and 
prevents  us  altogether  from  assigning  a  period  of  axial  rota- 
tion. Its  volume  is  108  times,  but  its  density  is  only  16  times 
that  of  the  earth.  One  satellite  has  been  observed  and  its  ele- 
ments determined,  giving  an  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  of  no  less 
than  29°.  Its  motion  is  believed  to  be  retrograde,  but  this  is 
not  satisfactorily  established.  The  year  of  N.  is  equal  to 
6oi26'72  of  our  days,  or  nearly  165  of  our  years.  To  the  naked 
eye  N.  is  quite  invisible,  though  it  ranks  next  in  point  of  absolute 
size  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  peculiar  interest  attached  to  this 
planet  is  the  history  of  its  discovery.  In  1820,  Bouvard  began 
elaborate  calculations  of  the  elements  of  the  motion  of  Uranus  ; 
but  his  results,  which  took  account  in  theory  only  of  the  actions 
of  the  sun,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  deviated  widely  from  observa- 
tion. Ultimately  he  was  led  to  express  his  belief  that  there  must 
be  an  external  planet  disturbing  the  motions  of  Uranus.  In 
1841,  J.  C.  Adams  of  Cambridge  began,  from  the  known  ele- 
ments and  observed  perturbations  of  Uranus,  to  calculate  the 
position  of  the  hypothetical  planet,  and  in  July  1846,  sent  to 
the  Cambridge  observatory  his  results,  which  lay  for  some  time, 
however,  unheeded.  Leverrier,  the  French  astronomer,  had 
been  engaged  in  the  same  investigation  ;  and  though  somewhat 
later  in  beginning  his  calculations,  and  less  full  in  final  details 
than  his  English  contemporary,  he  published  his  results  on 
August  31,  assigning  a  position  to  the  unseen  planet  closely  con- 
cordant with  that  assigned  by  Adams.  From  his  results,  the 
Berlin  astronomers  detected  the  planet  on  September  23,  1846. 
Both  calculators,  in  deducing  their  results,  gave  to  N.  a  mean 
distance,  as  indicated  by  Bode's  Law  (q.  v. ) — a  supposition 
which  is  now  known  to  be  far  from  true.  It  was  therefore  a 
wonderful  chance  that  at  the  time  of  discovery  their  hypotheti- 
cal planet  of  242  years'  period  should  have  coincided  with  the 
true  planet  of  165  years'  period — a  coincidence  which  happens 
only  once  every  500  years.  Still  the  result  is  a  remarkable  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  warrants  us  in  accepting  New- 
ton's law  of  gravitation  as  a  law  of  nature. 

Neptune's  Cup  ( Thalassema  Neptiini),  a  species  of  sponges 
found  in  tropical  seas,  and  forming  one  of  the  largest  examples 


of  this  group  of  animals.  Occasionally  specimens  may  be  met 
with  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height.  The  fibrous  substance  is  very 
tough  when  dried,  and  preserved  in  museums  the  exterior  looks 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Nerbudd'a  (Namiada),  a  large  river  of  India,  which  flows 
nearly  due  E.  and  W.  across  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  separating  Hindustan  proper  from  the 
Deccan.  It  rises  in  the  native  state  of  Rewa,  and  after  a  total 
course  of  801  miles,  chiefly  through  the  Central  Provinces,  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Cambay  by  a  fine  estuary,  30  miles  below  the 
town  of  Broach.  Its  drainage  basin  is  36,400  sq.  miles.  Its 
tributaries,  which  are  neither  important  nor  numerous,  come 
chiefly  from  the  N.  The  greater  part  of  its  valley  is  shut  in 
between  the  Vindhya  and  Satpura  mountains,  and  it  preserves 
throughout  the  characteristic  of  a  hill  stream.  Being  much 
broken  by  gorges,  rapids,  and  waterfalls,  it  is  of  little  use  for 
navigation  or  for  artificial  irrigation.  Large  ships,  however,  can 
ascend  the  estuary  to  Broach.  The  N.  valley  is  famous  for  its 
fertility  and  mineral  wealth.  It  is  composed  of  the  black  soil 
which  yields  inexhaustible  crops  of  wheat  and  cotton  ;  and  these, 
together  with  its  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  are  now  utilised  by  means 
of  the  railway,  which  runs  up  the  valley  from  Khunda  to  Jubbul- 
pore,  nearly  300  miles.  In  traditional  sanctity  the  N.  is  second 
only  to  the  Ganges,  and  its  banks  are  crowded  with  historical 
sites  and  temples.  The  regular  pilgrimage  on  foot  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  and  back  again  is  estimated  to  occupy  two  years. 

Ne'reids,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  chief  of 
whom  was  Thetis,  mother  of  Achilles.  They  dwelt  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  in  shell-decked  and  vine-shaded  caves  on  the  seaboard,  or 
in  the  sea-depths  along  with  their  sea-born  parents.  The  N. 
were  the  attendants  of  the  great  sea-gods,  especially  of  Poseidon 
(q.  v.),  whose  power  over  the  sea  was  supreme.  Sailors  paid 
honour  to  them.  Milk,  oil,  honey,  and  goats'  flesh  were  the  gifts 
invariably  offered.  In  works  of  art  Nereus  and  his  daughters 
appear  crowned  with  sea-weed  over  eye,  chin,  and  breast.  See 
Hirst,  Mythol.  Bilderb.  (p.  150,  tabb.  18,  19). 

Nereis,  a  well-known  genus  of  Annelida  or  worms  belonging 
to  the  order  Errantia,  the  species  of  which  inhabit  the  sea 
coasts.  From  the  large  number  and  prominent  nature  of  the 
bristles  or  setce  which  fringe  the  sides  of  N.  and  its  companion- 
genera,  the  order  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  Polychceta. 
The  animals  are  dioecious,  and  each  joint  of  the  body  has  four  pro- 
cesses named parapodia,  which  bear  the  bristles  or  setae.  The  head 
is  distinctly  marked,  and  bears  eyes,  tentacles,  and  a  protrusible 
proboscis  provided  with  jaws.  The  eyes  and  sense  organs  are 
borne  on  a  segment  above  the  mouth  and  named  the  pmsto- 
mium.  The  nervous  system  is  distinct,  and  consists  of  large 
cephalic  or  head-ganglia  or  nerve  masses,  and  of  a  ventral  chain 
of  ganglia.  The  breathing  organs  are  plumate  gills  borne  on 
the  dorsal  or  back  portions  of  the  body-segments.  The  embryos 
are  ciliated  and  free-swimming.  The  species  of  N.  are  often 
named  'sea-centipedes,'  from  the  prominent  character  of  the 
side-bristles,  which,  however,  are  not  in  any  sense  legs. 

Ne'reites,  the  name  given  to  certain  markings  found  in 
some  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  {e.g.,  Cambrian  formations), 
and  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  petrified  tracks  of 
worms,  such  as  are  well  seen  in  a  fresh  condition  on  modern  sea- 
beaches.  Many  of  these  tracks  are,  however,  of  doubtful  nature. 
Some  were  described  in  former  years  as  the  actual  fossilised 
bodies  of  the  worms  themselves. 

Ner'eus,  in  the  Greek  myth,  was  the  son  of  Pontus  and 
Gaea,  and  the  husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  fifty  Nereids.  Under  Poseidon  he  ruled  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  daughters,  whose  names  are  variously  given  by 
Homer  (//.  xviii.  39),  Hesiod  {Theug.  240),  and  Pindar  (Isihm. 
vi.  8),  were  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Oceanides, 
the  dwellers  in  ocean,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Naiades,  the 
nymphs  of  streams  and  lakes.    See  Nereids. 

Neri,  St.  Filippo  di,  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Florence,  23d  July  1515,  of  a  noble 
family.  In  1533  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  after  completing  his 
studies  and  becoming  a  priest  (l  551),  he  devoted  himself  to  works 
of  charity,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  zeal.  N. 
stimulated  greatly  the  revival  of  religious  earnestness  within  the 
Catholic  Church  after  the  Reformation.    His  good-humour  and 
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ready  wit  made  him  a  universal  favourite,  and  in  Rome  to  this 
day  the  '  Good  Filippo'  is  peculiarly  the  '  layman's  saint.'  He 
died  May  26,  1595,  and  was  canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 
See  Faber's  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (1850). 

Ne'rivim.    See  Oleander. 

Ne'ro,  Roman  Emperor  a.d.  54-68,  was  the  son  of  Cn. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus 
and  sister  of  Caligula.  The  term  N.  was  a  cognomen  of  the 
Claudian  gens,  and  signified  in  the  Sabine  tongue  '  brave  and 
vigorous.'  N.'s  original  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ; 
but  after  his  mother's  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  her 
uncle,  he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (50  A.D.),  and  his  name  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  N.  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus.  N. 
was  born  at  Antium,  15th  December  37  a.d.  Shortly  after  his 
adoption  by  Claudius,  N.  at  the  age  of  16  married  Octavia,  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius  and  Messalina.  Seneca  had  been  one  of  his  early 
instructors,  and  under  his  tuition  N.  had  given  evidence  of  a  taste 
for  the  arts  ;  but  he  was  naturally  weak  and  wayward.  On  the 
death  of  Claudius  (54  A.D.),  at  the  announcement  of  Burrhus  he 
was  declared  Emperor  instead  of  Claudius'  own  son,  Britannicus, 
the  rightful  heir.  His  elevation,  instigated  "by  the  praetorian 
guards,  w.as  at  once  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  pro- 
vinces. N.  began  his  reign  with  promise,  but  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  led  him  rapidly  into  a  life  of  folly  and  crime. 
He  caused  Britannicus  to  be  basely  poisoned  because  he  feared 
him  as  a  rival ;  secured  his  mother's  assassination  to  please  his 
mistress  Poppsea  Sabina  (wife  of  Otho,  afterwards  emperor),  to 
marry  whom  he  divorced  his  own  wife  Octavia  on  the  ground 
of  barrenness,  and  shortly  thereafter  had  her  murdered.  The 
Nemesis  that  pursues  the  villain  did  not  fail  to  overtake  N. 
His  murdered  mother's  ghost  haunted  him  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  Stung  with  remorse  he  strove  to  drown  memory  in  fresh 
riot,  and  condescended  to  the  undignified  callings  of  charioteer, 
musician,  and  actor.  Meanwhile  dangers  gathered  both  in  the 
East  and  West.  In  60  A.D.  a  comet  appeared  portending,  it  was 
believed,  some  great  disaster.  In  61  A.D.  occurred  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Britain  under  Queen  Boadicea,  soon  quelled,  however, 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  Suetonius  Paulinus.  The  year  A.D. 
62  witnessed  the  death  of  Burrhus,  the  retirement  of  Seneca, 
and  the  Parthian  war  in  Armenia.  In  the  following  year  the 
city  of  Pompeii  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ; 
while  at  Antium,  to  N.'s  unbounded  joy,  Poppasa  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who  however  survived  only  a  few  months.  In  64  a.d. 
occurred  the  great  conflagration  at  Rome — a  disaster  due,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  and  Suetonius,  to  N.  himself.  N.,  on  the  other 
hand,  threw  the  blame  on  the  Christians,  whom  he  persecuted 
with  relentless  fury.  His  next  step  was  to  rebuild  the  city  in 
more  than  its  former  magnificence,  and  to  rear  for  himself  a 
gorgeous  palace,  called  from  its  golden  ornaments  Aiirea  Domiis. 
To  gratify  the  people  he  gave  splendid  shows  and  made  princely 
distributions  of  corn.  In  65  A.D.  a  plot  was  formed  against  him, 
but  it  was  discovered  and  divulged  by  Milichus,  a  freedman  of 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Among  the  many  whose  death  followed 
in  consequence  may  be  mentioned  Seneca  and  Lucan.  Poppaa's 
death,  caused  by  a  kick  from  her  brutal  husband  during  her  preg- 
nancy, came  next.  N.  then  proposed  to  Antonia,  the  daughter 
of  Claudius,  but  she  declined  his  suit,  and  on  that  account 
suffered  death.  He  now  married  Statilia  Messalina,  whose  hus- 
band he  caused  to  be  slain.  In  67  A.D.  he  attended  the  Olympic 
games.  In  68  a.d.  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions  rose  against 
him.  This  was  followed  by  the  defection  of  the  prcetorian  guards, 
whereupon  N.  fled  from  Rome  to  the  house  of  a  freedman  Phaon, 
about  four  miles  off,  and  there  committed  suicide,  nth  June 
68  A.D.  N.'s  brief  life  is  a  long  catalogue  of  hypocrisies  and 
crimes ;  and  one  loathes  to  think  that  such  a  monster  of  vice 
should  have  been  the  votary  and  patron  of  poetry,  music,  and 
sculpture. 

Nertchinsk',  a  town  of  E.  Siberia,  in  the  province  of  Trans- 
baikalia, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nertcha,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Shilka,  466  miles  E.  N.E.  of  Kiachta.  Founded  in 
1652  by  the  Cossack  chief  Belekof,  N.  has  an  observatory  and 
school  of  mines,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  mining  district 
inhabited  by  Russian  exiles,  and  producing  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
copper,  gold,  and  coal.    Pop.  4000. 

Ner'va,  M.  Coccius,  Roman  Emperor  96-98  a.d.,  was  either 
a  native  of  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  or  born  of  Namian  parents.  The 
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date  of  his  birth  was  32  a.  d.  He  was  consul  with  Vespasian 
71  A.D.,  and  with  Domitian  90  a.d.  On  the  assassination  of 
the  latter  he  was  declared  emperor.  His  mildness,  justice,  and 
prudence  were  beyond  question  ;  but  he  had  not  the  vigour  and 
firmness  to  control  the  turbulence  of  an  insolent  soldiery.  His 
nobleness  of  purpose,  and  his  good  sense  were,  however,  evinced 
by  his  choice  of  Trajan — then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
many— as  his  successor.  N.  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  Caesar 
and  Germanicus,  and  tranquillity  was  again  restored.  In  98  a.d. 
N.  and  Trajan  were  joint-consuls.  N.  died  27th  January  98 
A.d.  He  was  carried  to  the  funeral  pyre  shoulder-high  by  the 
senators,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 
After  his  death  divine  honours  were  decreed  to  him. 

Ner'vous  Sys'tem  is  the  system  of  organs  in  living  beings, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  maintain  relations  with  their  surround- 
ings. Hence  the  N.  S.  is  said  to  exercise  the  function  of  Rela- 
tion, otherwise  known  as  that  of  Innervation  or  Irritability. 
The  function  of  Nutrition  (q.  v.)  in  living  beings  may  be  said  to 
bring  the  organism  into  relation  with  itself,  and  to  maintain  its 
bodily  or  physical  equilibrium.  The  function  of  Reproduction 
(q.  v. )  brings  the  individual  being  into  relation  with  its  species 
or  race,  while  the  function  of  Relation  or  that  of  the  N.  S.  unites 
the  other  functions  by  governing  and  controlling  them,  and 
brings  the  organism  into  appreciative  contact  with  its  environ- 
ments and  with  the  world  in  which  it  lives,  in  a  general  survey 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  N.  S.  we  shall  firstly  indi- 
cate what  are  its  essential  characters ;  secondly,  what  are  its 
various  forms  in  animals  ;  thirdly,  what  are  the  details  of  inner- 
vation in  the  lowest  animals  and  plants  ;  and,  fourthly,  what  is 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  various  parts  of  the  N.  S.  of 
man. 

The  essential  characters  of  a  N.  S.  in  any  animal  may  be 
said  to  comprehend  three  parts  or  sets  of  organs  working  toge- 
ther in  harmonious  adjustment.  These  parts  are  (i)  a  nerve- 
centre  or  organ  for  the  origination  or  reception  of  nervous 
impressions  ;  (2)  a  nervous  cord  or  nerve  for  the  transmission  of 
these  impressions  ;  and  (3)  an  organ  or  part  in  which  the  nerve 
ends,  or  from  which  impressions  are  conveyed,  and  which  is 
connected  by  the  nerve  with  the  nerve-centre.  In  the  simplest 
nervous  acts  of  man — illustrating  the  phenomenon  known  col- 
lectively under  the  name  of  reflex  action — the  relationship  of 
these  three  parts  is  well  shown.  Reflex  action,  or  the  simplest 
nervous  acts  may  take  place  without  consciousness.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  reflex  action,  let  us  try  to  determine  the  rationale  of 
the  simple  action  of  the  closure  of  the  eyehds  with  the  object  of 
protecting  the  eye.  On  a  blow  being  aimed  at  the  face  the 
eyelids  close  instantaneously,  and  the  action  may  be  said  to  be 
essentially  automatic.  But  it  is  evident  that  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  act  there  are  involved  in  its  perform- 
ance a  set  of  complex  conditions.  There  has  been  firstly  trans- 
ferred to  the  brain  or  nerve-centre,  and  to  that  part  of  the  brain 
regulating  the  movements  of  the  eyelids,  an  impression  of  dan- 
ger from  without,  which,  because  it  proceeds  to  the  nerve-centre, 
may  be  termed  centripetal.  This  impression  in  the  next  place 
was  rapidly  transformed  in  the  brain  into  another  impres- 
sion of  an  exactly  opposite  kind,  and  which  proceeded  outwards, 
or  centrifugally  through  the  nerves,  to  the  eyelids,  causing 
their  contraction.  Thus  the  first  impression  received  from 
without  has  been  reflected,  as  it  were,  to  the  organ  concerned, 
whence  the  phenomenon  is  known  as  reflex  action.  Similarly, 
when  any  substance  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  a  flow  of  Saliva 
(q.v.)  is  caused  by  reflex  action.  The  contact  of  the  substance  with 
the  nerves  of  the  mouth  produces  an  impression  which  travels  to  a 
nerve-centre,  whence  the  impulse  is  'reflected'  along  the  nerves  of 
the  salivary  glands  with  the  result  of  stimulating  these  organs,  and 
of  causing  a  flow  of  saliva.  Nervous  impulses,  however,  do  not 
always  originate  from  outward  impressions.  When  an  idea,  or,  as 
we  term  it,  a  'thought,'  is  conceived  or  generated  in  the  brain,  as 
the  beginning  of  any  simple  act,  such  as  that  of  touching  any  sub- 
stance,  the  impression  first  proceeds  from  the  brain  along  the 
nerves  disturbed  to  the  muscles  of  the  fingers.  The  muscles  are 
thereby  stimulated  to  action  and  the  fingers  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  object  desired.  But  this  forms  only  one  half  of  the  action. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  know  that  we  have  touched  the 
object  in  question  ?  If  we  suppose  that  the  sense  of  touch  is 
the  only  sense  concerned  in  the  process,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blind 
person  who  could  not  '  see  '  that  he  had  touched  the  object,  we 
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find  that  on  the  fingers  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  object, 
the  impression  is  reflected  to  the  brain  or  nerve-centre,  and 
we  thus  become  conscious  through  the  sensations  evoked  that 
the  original  behest  of  the  brain  has  been  obeyed.  Thus  the 
common  acts  of  life  involve  a  highly  complicated  nervous  pro- 
cedure ;  and  there  is  thus  illustrated  the  essential  manner  in 
which  the  N.  S.  acts— namely,  in  that  of  producing  impulses 
which  travel  outwards  and  inwards,  or  vice  versd  {centrifugally 
and  ceniripetally),  these  impulses  not  only  stimulating  organs 
and  parts  to  perform  functions,  but  enabling  us  also  to  become 
aware  of  the  discharge  by  these  organs  of  their  varied  functions. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  impressions  are  not  in- 
variably reflected  to  the  centres  from  which  they  originated,  but 
may  proceed  to  other  centres  and  be  diffused  to  distant  parts. 
In  this  way  originally  simple  actions  become  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  may  occasionally  defy  analysis  altogether.  The 
essential  attributes  of  a  N.  S.  may  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  originates,  conveys,  and  distributes  nervous  impres- 
sions or  impulses  which  affect  the  body  in  fashions  as  varied  as 
are  the  directions  of  the  impulses  themselves. 

Passing  now  to  consider  as  a  second  topic  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  N.  S.,  we  find  the  lowest  animals  or  Protozoa 
(q.  v.),  represented  by  sponges  and  many  microscopic  animal- 
cules, to  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  nerves  or  nerve-centres. 
This  absence  of  nerves  in  these  lowest  organisms  is  on  a  par 
with  their  rudimentary  or  negative  characters  in  other  respects. 
Their  bodies,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  minute  masses  of 
Protoplasm  (q.  v.),  exhibit  no  traces  of  digestive  or  circulatoiy 
organs.  The  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  their  structure,  in 
short,  forbid  us  to  expect  in  them  the  highest  elements  of  orga- 
nisation. Among  Ccelenterate  animals  (of  which  the  hydrse,  sea- 
anemones,  zoophytes,  jelly-fish,  and  corals  are  examples),  a  N.  S. 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  animal  world,  as  we  trace  the 
structures  of  its  members  from  lower  to  higher  grades.  In  the 
lower  Ccelenterates,  such  as  hydra,  the  zoophytes,  &c.,  no 
traces  of  nerves  can  be  found,  and  in  the  sea-anemones,  corals, 
&c.,  their  existence  has  yet  to  be  proved.  But  in  some  jelly- 
fishes,  which  are  of  lower  rank  than  the  last-mentioned  animals, 
recent  research  has  revealed  the  presence  of  elementary  nerve- 
tracts ;  and  in  the  Ctenophora  (q.  v.),  or  highest  Ccelenterates, 
represented  by  Beroe,  &c.,  distinct  nerve-elements  have  long 
been  known  to  exist.  In  Echinozoa  or  Annuloid  animals, 
represented  by  sea-urchins  {Echini),  starfishes,  holothurians, 
crinoids,  and  by  many  parasitic  organisms  (e.g.,  the  Tapeworm 
(q.  v.),  Rotifera,  the  Fluke  (q.  v.),  &c.),  a  distinct  N.  S.  is 
always  found.  In  the  sea-urchins  and  other  Echinodermata 
(q.  V.)  the  N.  S.  exists  as  a  ring  of  nervous  matter,  bear- 
ing nerve-masses  or  ganglia,  from  which  nerve-filaments  are 
distributed  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  such  animals  as 
the  Tapeworm,  &c.,  there  are  two  nerve-masses  in  the  an- 
terior region  of  the  body  which  send  filaments  backwards ; 
while  in  the  Rotifera  (q.  v.),  or  'wheel  animalcules,'  there 
is  a  very  large  nerve-mass.  Among  aftnulose  or  Articulate 
animals,  the  N.  S.  is  not  only  invariably  present,  but  is  higlily 
developed.  These  animals  are  represented  by  worms,  centi- 
pedes, insects,  spiders,  scorpions,  mites,  crabs,  lobsters,  bar- 
nacles, and  other  crustaceae.  Their  N.  S.  consists  typically  of  a 
double  chain  of  gangha,  situated  in  the  floor  or  ventral  region  of 
the  body,  two  ganglia  being  in  each  somite  or  segment.  This 
disposition  of  the  nerve-centres  occurs  in  the  lower  Annulosa. 
But  in  insects  and  higher  Annulosa,  the  double  nerve-chain  may 
and  usually  does  become  fused  to  form  an  apparently  single 
chain  with  one  ganglion  in  each  somite  or  segment  of  the  body. 
In  Mollusca  (q.  v.),  the  nervous  axis  shows  two  forms  or  dis- 
positions. In  the  sea-squirts  and  other  lower  molluscs 
only  one  nerve-mass  or  ganglion  appears,  this  being  homo- 
logous apparently  with  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion  of  Annu- 
losa ;  but  in  higher  mollusca  there  are  well-marked  ganglia. 
In  Vertebrate  animals,  which  include  the  series  of  '  backboned  ' 
forms,  ranging  from  the  fishes  to  quadrupeds,  and  including 
man,  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  nervous  system  consists  in 
its  being  separated  from  the  other  regions  of  the  body,  and 
in  its  higher  specialisation.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  together 
forming  the  cerebrospinal  axis  of  man,  are  thus  enclosed 
in  a  tube  formed  by  the  skull  and  spinal  column,  and  are 
completely  partitioned  off  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
In  Invertebrate  animals  no  such  separation  takes  place.  A 
second  nerve-system,  known  as  the  sympathetic  7iervous  system,  lies 
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along  the  front  of  the  vertebrate  spine,  and  is  not  enclosed  with- 
in any  special  tube,  but  exists  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  or 
general  body- cavity  of  these  animals.  Regarding  the  appearance 
of  sense-organs  in  animals,  we  find  ocelli  or  pigittent-spols,  repre- 
senting rudimentary  eyes,  in  the  jelly-fishes,  in  Ccelenterates,  and 
Echinozoa.  In  the  former,  auditory  vesicles  or  rudimentaiy 
organs  of  hearing  are  also  found.  In  Annulosa  both  simple  and 
compound  eyes  are  found,  as  well  as  auditory  organs,  and 
antennce  or  feelers  exercising  the  sense  of  touch,  and  presumably 
that  of  taste  as  well.  Molluscs  have  usually  eyes  and  auditory 
sacs,  and  in  Vertebrate  animals  the  five  senses  are  represented  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  degree. 

The  consideration  of  the  general  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
human  N.  S.  forms  a  fourth  department  of  our  present  inquiry. 
In  the  N.  S.  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  simplest  N.  S.  which  can 
be  examined,  there  would  appear  to  be  two  distinct  elements  dis- 
cernible by  the  microscope.  These  elements  are  :  I,  nerve-fibres  ; 
and,  2,  cellular  or  vesicular  nerve-elements.  The  first  form  the 
nerves  themselves ;  the  last  occur  in  the  nerve-centres  either 
solely  or  mingled  with  the  fibrous  structures.  The  function  of 
the  fibres  appears  to  be  that  of  transmitting  and  conducting  the 
nervous  impulses,  while  that  of  the  nerve-cells  and  vesicular 
elements  is  probaljly  concerned  with  the  production  of  the  ner- 
vous force  itself.  In  man  two  great  systems  of  nerves  are  found. 
The  cerebrospinal  N.  S.  already  mentioned  is  contained  within 
the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  and  consists  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  The  second  system,  known  as  the  sympathetic 
system,  is  situated  within  the  visceral  tube  or  region,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  ganglia  or  nerve  masses  lying  along  the  front 
of  the  spine,  and  having  connection  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis.    From  each  of  these  systems  or  centres  nerves  originate. 

The  nerve-fibres  of  which  nerves  are  composed  are  in  reality 
minute  tubules,  forming  disconnected  or  frequently  interlacing 
bundles.    The  bundles  are  connected  by  tissue  in  which  the 


Nerve-Fibres. — a,  Medullated  fibre  in  the  fresh  state ;  b,  similar  fibre 
showing  the  nuclei  of  the  limiting  membrane  ;  c,  axis-cylinder  project- 
ing beyond  the  torn  limiting  membrane  of  a  fibre,  from  which  the  me- 
dullary sheath  has  been  partially  removed  ;  d,  substance  of  medullary 
sheath  escaping  in  irregular  drops  ;  e,  fibre  treated  with  acetic  acid  ;  /, 
fine  medullated  fibre  from  brain,  the  medullary  sheath  running  into 
drops,  being  unsupported  by  any  Umiting  membrane  ;  g,  grey  fibres. 

blood-vessels  of  the  nerves  are  contained.  The  nerve  itself  is 
covered  by  a  delicate  sheath  of  fibrous  tissue  named  the  neuri- 
lemma. Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  kinds — the  -white,  medullated, 
or  dark  bordered  fibres  found  in  the  nerves  belonging  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system ;  and  the  pale,  non-medullated,  or  gelatinous 
nerve-fibres  found  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  system. 
When  microscopically  examined,  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve  is  seen  to 
possess  an  outer  covering  of  the  connective-tissue  already  men- 
tioned, and  named  ^xt.  perineurium.  Each  nerve  may  be  split  up 
into  fasciculi  or  bundles  of  fibres  ;  and  each  fasciculus  may  in  turn 
be  resolved  into  its  component  fibres.  Each  fibre  consists  of  a 
tubule,  bounded  by  a  clear,  pellucid  membrane  within  which  the 
true  nerve-substance — a  transparent  homogeneous  matter — is  con- 
tained. A  nerve-fibre  in  fact  resembles  a  clear  glass  tube  filled 
with  transparent  fluid.  After  death,  or  when  water,  acetic  acid, 
or  other  re-agents  have  been  added  to  its  substance,  the  nerve- 
fibre  exhibits  a  division  into  three  layers.  Externally  there  is 
the  ncu)-ilemma,  or  nerve-sheath  ;  next  comes  the  medullary 
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sheath,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann ;  and  internally  lies  the 
axial  or  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve  or  central  band  of  Remak. 
There  also  appears  in  the  dead  nerve-fibre  a  double  outline  that  is 
wanting  in  the  fresh  state.  That  differences  of  a  very  material 
kind  exist  between  the  various  parts  of  a  nerve,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Thus  the  axis  cylinder  can  be  readily  stained  with  car- 
mine, whilst  the  medullary  sheath  is  impervious  to  it.  The  axis- 
cylinder  is  unaffected  by  chromic  acid,  while  the  medullary 
sheath  is  browned  and  rendered  opaque  by  it.  The  medullated 
fibres  vary  in  size.  The  very  large  ones  measure  about  the 
Y^j-yth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  those  making  up  the  brain  fibres 
as  seen  in  the  nerves  near  the  spinal  cord  are  much  smaller,  and 
may  not  exceed  the  T-5.7risth  or  y^.J^j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  second  variety  of  fibres,  named  non-viedidlated,  is  seen  in 
the  olfactory  and  sympathetic  nerves.  These  fibres  also  occur,  how- 
ever, in  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  These  nou-medullated  nerve- 
fibres  consist  of  pale  greyish,  translucent,  and  flattened  fibres,  each 
measuring  from  the  gD'ooth  to  the  -griiTrth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  do  not  possess  a  double  contour,  and  their  contents  are 
uniform  in  appearance,  while  they  have  no  '  medullary  sheath ' 
or  '  white  substance.'  Nuclei  are  found  in  these  fibres.  Phy- 
siologists are  agreed  that  the  differences  in  structure  and  composi- 
tion clearly  point  to  a  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  two  kinds 
of  nerve-fibres.  Nerve-fibres  usually  run  in  an  uninterrupted 
manner  from  the  nerve-centre  to  their  termination  in  'd\t periphery 
or  outer  portion  of  the  body,  or  in  some  other  part.  Anas- 
tomosis, or  the  union  of  nerves  to  form  plexuses,  is  well  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  plexus  gives  to  a  nerve  a  wider  and  more  efficient  con- 
nection with  the  spinal  cord.  Nerves  end  in  various  ways,  both 
at  the  periphery  of  the  body  and  in  nerve-centres.  Nerves  supply- 
ing muscles  and  membranes  end  in  fine  plexuses  ;  some  end  in 
touch-corpuscles.  Pacinian  bodies,  and  end  bulbs — organs  asso- 
ciated with  the  sense  of  touch.  Those  in  the  eye  and  ear  ter- 
minate in  special  cells  ;  and  in  muscles  special  endings  in  motorial 
end-plates  have  been  described. 

The  second  elements  in  the  N.  S.  have  been  already  alluded 
to  under  the  names  of  cellular  and  vesicular  elements.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  ne)~ve-corpuscles.  The  nerve-centres  are  made  up 
of  these,  along  with  a  proportion  of  fibres.  Nerve-corpuscles, 
which  form  the  essential  parts  of  ganglia,  the  brain,  and  spinal 
cord,  are  in  reality  nucleated  cells  of  a  special  type.  Some  are 
of  simple  form  and  rounded  shape.  Others  give  up  a  process 
at  either  end  {bipolar  cells),  or  numerous  processes  (multipolar 
cells).  These  cells  are  filled  with  fine  granular  matter,  and  are 
nucleated.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  processes  or  branches 
given  off  from  nerve-cells  are  means  of  communication  with 
neighbouring  cells. 

In  each  ordinary  nerve  two  sets  of  fibres  indistinguishable  from 
each  other  are  found.  One  is  named  centripetal  or  afferent, 
and  serves  to  convey  impressions  to  the  nerve-centres.  The 
other,  called  centriftcgal  or  efferent,  serves  to  convey  impres- 
sions fro7n  the  nerve-centres  to  the  periphery  and  other  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body.  The  centrifugal  fibres  have  been  named 
motor  fibres  when  the  impulse  they  convey  excites  motion  in 
muscles  ;  trophic,  when  they  influence  nutrition  through  stimu- 
lating organs  (e.g.,  salivary  glands)  devoted  to  this  function  ;  and 
secretory,  when  they  affect  the  organs  or  membranes  devoted  to 
secretion.  Centrifugal  fibres  are  sensitive  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  sensation  ;  or  inhibitory,  when  they 
produce  a  restraining  effect  in  the  nerve-fibres.  Nerve-fibres  are 
mere  conductors  of  nerve-force.  They  have  no  power  of  generating 
this  force,  and  certain  nerve-fibres  will  only  respond  in  their  own 
part  to  stimuli  of  certain  kind.  Thus  the  optic  nerve  is  affected  by 
light  alone,  and  the  auditory  nerve  only  responds  to  or  is  excited 
by  sound-waves.  Nerve  force  has  been  estimated  to  travel  along 
nerve-fibres  in  man  at  the  rate  of  about  ill  feet  per  second ;  other 
observers  state  the  rate  at  140  feet  per  second,  vchile  in  cold- 
blooded animals  the  rate  is  of  necessity  slower.  When  a  nerve 
is  divided,  its  power  of  conducting  impressions  is  destroyed,  and 
it  would  appear,  according  to  Waller,  that  the  portion  of  the  nerve 
lying  between  the  point  of  division  and  the  outward  or  periphe- 
ral end  of  the  nerve  undergoes  changes  of  degenerative  nature. 
The  cut  ends  of  a  nerve,  however,  soon  unite,  and  its  conduc- 
tivity and  functions  are  restored  with  the  perfection  of  its  physical 
continuity.  The  chief  nerve-centres  are  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  the  various  ganglia  or  nerve-masses  formed  in  connection 
with  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  systems.  The  function 
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Brain  of  a  Cod,  viewed 
from  above. — a,  Medulla  ob- 
longaia  ;  b,  cerebellum  ;  c, 
optic  lobe :  hemisphere- 
vesicle  ;  e,  olfactory  bulb  ;  /, 
optic  nerves. 


of  nerve-centres  is  that  of  producing  or  generating  the  nerve-forci 
which  is  conveyed  and  transmitted  by  the  nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nei-vous  systems  may  be 
briefly  described  by  way  of  conclusion.  The  former,  as  already 
remarked,  consists  of  the  brain  [Encephalon)  and  spinal  cord, 
with  the  nerves  (cranial  and  spinal)  which  issue  from  these 
centres  respectively.  This  system  is  enclosed  within  the  bony 
case  formed  by  the  skull  and  spinal  column.  The  brain  of 
man,  complicated  as  it  may  appear, 
is  in  reality  constructed  on  a  similar 
plan  to  that  of  all  other  vertebrata. 
The  typical  vertebrate  brain  may  be 
divided  into  three  chief  regions — a 
fiire,  mid,  and  hind  brain — corres- 
ponding to  the  three  divisions  which 
the  organ  exhibits  in  the  course  of 
its  development ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
greater  simplicity  we  may  regard  any 
brain  as  consisting  of  some  six  or 
seven  ganglia,  or  nerve-masses,  dis- 
posed in  a  linear  series.  In  many 
fishes  this  elementary  condition  of 
the  brain  is  well  seen.  The  first 
ganglia  are  the  olfactory  lobes,  or 
those  exercising  the  sense  of  smell. 
The  second  brain  segment  is  formed 
by  the  cerebrum  or  true  brain  ;  the 
third  by  the  corpus  striatum  ;  the 
fourth  by  the  optic  lobes,  or  those 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  sight ;  the 
fifth  by  the  cerebellum,  or  lesser 
brain  ;  the  sixth  by  the pofis  Varolii; 
and  the  seventh  by  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, or  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  some  Amphibia 
(e.g.  frogs)  the  cerebral  hemispheres  attain  a  better  development, 
and  appear  in  excess  of  the  other  ganglia.  Reptiles  and  birds 
have  these  ganglia  still  further  increased  in  size,  and  in  Mam- 
malia, but  most  distinctively  in  man,  the  cerebrum,  or  true  brain, 
overgrows  and  overlaps  all  the  other  portions,  so  that  in  the 
human  subject  the 
two  chief  regions  of 
the  brain  are  the  cere- 
brutn  and  cerebellum. 
The  weight  of  an 
adult  human  brain  is 
about  3  lbs. — varying 
from  48  to  50  oz.  In 
man  it  makes  up  from 
■i^  to  -5V  of  tlie  weight 
of  the  body,  and  its 
weight  relative  to  that 
of  the  body  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  brain  of 
some  birds  and  some 
of  the  smaller  mon- 
keys. In  absolute 
weight  man's  brain 
exceeds  that  of  all 

animals  except  that  MesialSectio.v  of  Human  Brain.— a.Medulhi 
of  the  whale  and  ele- 
phant. The  female 
brain  weighs  on  the 
average  less  than  that 
of  the  male.  Cuvier's 
brain  weighed  64  oz. , 
Goodsir  the  anato- 
mist's weighed  57^ 
oz.,Dr.Abercrombie's 
63  oz.,  and  that  of  Sir 
J.  Y.  Simpson  54  oz.  The  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  intelligence  and 
will.  Although  the  systems  of  mind-localisation  hitherto  formed 
are  more  or  less  deficient,  yet  the  physiology  of  the  brain  is  begin- 
ning to  be  well  understood,  so  that  in  a  few  years  we  may  hope  to 
possess  very  definite  information  regarding  the  functions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain.  The  cerebellum  discharges  the  function 
of  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  body.  When  this  segment 
of  the  brain  is  removed  from  an  animal,  it  remains  perfectly  in- 
telligent ;  eats,  and  otherwise  exhibits  normal  actions ;  but  its 


oblongata  ;  b,  pons  Varolii  ;  c,  fourth  ventricle, 
and,  behind  it,  valve  of  Vieussens  ;  d,  iter,  and, 
behind  it,  corpora  quadrigemina ;  e,  pineal 
body  ;  /,  optic  thalamus  looking  into  the  third 
ventricle,  and,  in  front  of  it,  an  open  passage 
from  the  third  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  called 
foramen  of  Monro;  fr.  left  layer  of  septum 
lucidum  bounding  the  fifth  ventricle,  and,  be- 
neath it,  the  fornix ;  posterior  e.\tremity  of 
corpus  callosum  above  the  transverse  fissure  ;  /, 
optic  nerve ;  k,  pituitary  body ;  /,  one  of  the 
corpora  albicanlia. 
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movements  are  erratic  and  indeterminate,  and  it  appears  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  harmonising  or  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  its 
muscles.  From  the  brain  12  pairs  of  cranial  nerves— 9  pairs 
according  to  English  anatomy — are  given  off.  These  nerves, 
with  their  names  and  distribution,  may  be  thus  tabulated  : — 


ORDER. 

I.  r.iir. 


NAME. 

Olfactory, 


MOTOR-OCULI. 


f  Trochlear 
(  Pathetic. 


IGEMINAL  or 

Trifacial  {5th- 
Nerve. 


FUNCTION. 

J  Exercises  special  sense 
(    — that  of  smell, 

f  Exercises  special  sense 
"j    —that  of  sight. 

(  Motor  for  all  the  mus- 
<  cles  of  eyeball  save 
1^  two. 

(  Motor  for  superior  ob* 
X  ligue  muscle  of  eye- 
1^  ball 

/Sensorl-motor ;  supplies 
,  I  Sensory  branches  to 
face,  mouth,  and  part 
of  tong^ue  ;  and  tnolor 
branches  to  mastica. 
tory  or  jaw-muscles. 


I  AbdUCENS      {6th  I  Motor  to    ext.  rectus 


I  7th  and  8th  of  Contin- 
'  '    cntaJ  Anatomists. 


(2)  Auditory. 


fgth,  loth,  and  nth  of  ; 
\  Continental  Anatomists.  \ 


Nerve).  \    muscle  of  eyeball. 

(t)FACiAL(in  psxt),— Motor  nerve  of  face. 

/  special  sense—ih^t  of 
\  hearittg. 

( (I)     GlosSO-Pha-  f  soecial  sense-Caj/tf 
RYNGEAL  NERVES  (  ^P^^'^  ^^"^^ 

/Chest    and  abdomen, 
f     Sensory  and  motor  of 
pharynx,  gfuUet,  heart, 
lungs,  and  stomach, 
&c 


{2)  PNEUMOGAS-J 

TRIG  or  Vagus. 


(3)  Spinal  Acces- 
sory Nerves. 


f  I2th 


of  Continental 
Anatomists. 


HyPOGLOSSAL 

Nerves. 


Motor  to  trapezius  mus- 
cles of  back,  and 
muscles  of  neck,  &c. 

Motor  to  muscles  of 
tonffue. 


The  spinal  cord  extends  in  man  from  the  foramen  inagnum,  or 
hinder  aperture  of  the  skull,  to  a  point  opposite  the  body  of  the 
1st  lumbar  vertebra.  It  attains  a  length  of  from  15  to  18  inches, 
and  is  cyhndrical  in  shape,  but  flattened  on  its  front  and  hinder 
surfaces.  It  is  enlarged  {brachial  or  cervical  enlargement)  be- 
tween the  3rd  cervical  and  1st  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  again 
(lumbar  enlargement)  opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  From 
the  former  point  the  nerves  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  from  the 
latter  those  of  the  lower  limbs,  are  given  off.  The  spinal  cord 
is  divided  through  its  length  almost  completely  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves,  which 
JP^  are  united  in  the  middle 

pi    line    by    a  comviissnre. 
-A-      ^^^^H  ^     The  anterior  fissure  sepa- 

rating these  is  shallower 
tha.n  the  posterior.  Each 
half  of  the  cord  is  further 
Section  of  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Nerves,  marked   by   two  longi- 
—Jir,  Posterior,  andizr,  anterior  roots  of  ^  ,    f... n-Up 

spinal  nerve  ;  g,  ganglion  on  posterior  root.  tlK^inal    Jurrows.        1  ne 

cord  ends  below  in  a 
slender  filament  named  the Jilum  terminate,  which  is  surrounded 
on  each  side  by  nerves  forming  the  caitda  equina.  A  minute 
canal,  formed  as  already  described  in  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  cord  ;  this  canal 
being  lined  by  a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelial  cqWs  (see  Epithelium). 
The  cord  consists  of  grey  and  of  white  nervous  matter.  The  lat- 
ter lies  to  the  outside,  and  forms  the  columns.  The  grey  matter 
is  internal  and  is  surrounded  by  the  white.  It  exhibits  a  crescen- 
tic  shape  in  each  half  of  the  cord.  The  proportions  of  grey 
to  white  matter  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  cord,  the  latter 
increasing  in  extent  from  below  upwards,  and  being  most  plenti- 
ful in  the  neck-region.  The  spinal  cord  contains  both  nerve 
fibres  and  nerve-cells.  The  white  matter  is  fibrous  in  its  nature; 
the  grey  matter  contains  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels, 
nerve-fibres,  and  nerve-cells.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  position 
of  the  grey  and  white  matter  in  the  brain  is  reversed  from  that 
which  obtains  in  the  cord  i  the  grey  matter  being  external  in  the 
brain,  and  the  white  being  internal.  The  grey  and  white  sub- 
stances of  the  nervous  centres  appear  to  have  widely  different 
functions.  The  grey  matter  appears  to  be  that  through  which 
sensation  is  alone  manifested,  whilst  motor  impressions  are  also 
conveyed  by  the  grey  substance.  The  white  matter,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  to  convey  motor  impressions  only.  The  spinal 
nerves,  originating  from  the  spinal  cord,  number  31  pairs. 
They  pass  outwards  to  supply  the  various  parts  of  the  body 


through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  or  special  apertures  existinsj 
between  the  vertebra.  The  first  8  pairs  are  named  cei'uical ;  then 
follow  12  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  and  5  sacral  pairs,  and  I  coccy- 
geal pair.  Each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  named  re- 
spectively anterior  and  posterior — the  latter  being  the  larger  of 
the  two.  The  posterior  root  bears  a  ganglion,  and  just  behind 
the  ganglion  the  fibres  of  the  two  roots  fuse  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  spinal  nerve.  Sir  Charles  Bell's  great  dis- 
covery of  the  functions  of  the  two  roots  revolutionised  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  N.  S.  He  discovered  by 
experiment  that  if  the  posterior  roots  of  one  of  the  spinal 
nerves  supplying  the  limbs  be  divided  in  a  living  animal,  the 
animal  will  lose  all  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves, 
while  the  power  of  motion  will  remain  unimpaired.  But 
if  the  anterior  root  be  cut  and  the  posterior  left  intact,  the  animal 
will  lose  all  power  of  motion  in  the  part,  but  will  retain  its  sen- 
sation or  feeling.  This  discovery  clearly  showed  that  the  ante- 
rior  fibi-es  of  the  spinal  nerves  supply  power  of  motion  to  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  while  the  posterior  roots 
supply  sensation.  Hence  these  roots  are  named  motor  and  sen- 
sory roots  respectively.  In  every  spinal  nerve  we  therefore  find 
fibres,  the  function  of  which  is  to  convey  impressions  from  the 
nerve-centres  (cord  or  brain,  or  both)  to  outward  parts,  these 
being  motor  fibres  ;  and  others  which  transmit  impressions  to 
the  nerve-centres  ;  these  latter  being  sensory  fibres.  The  corres- 
pondence of  these  names  with  the  terms  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal, already  defined,  is  apparent. 

The  Sympathetic  N.  S.  consists  of  two  nervous  cords  bearing 
ganglia,  and  which  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  Each 
cord  extends  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the 
spine.  In  the  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions  of  the  spine,  one 
ganglion  exists  almost  for  each  pair  of  spinal  nerves,  and  each  of 
the  latter  nerves  is  connected  with  the  sympathetic  system  by 
connecting  twigs.  Below  the  two  sympathetic  cords  unite  in  a 
ganglion  named  the  ganglion  impar,  lying  in  front  of  the  coccyx. 
There  are  three  ganglia  in  the  neck.  From  this  system  of  nerves 
branches  are  supplied  to  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  other 
viscera,  and  especially  to  the  blood-vessels  ;  the  nerves  supply, 
ing  the  latter  constituting  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Summed  up 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic 
system  may  be  said  to  include  the  regulation  of  these  processes 
which  are  involuntary,  or  not  under  the  command  of  the  will. 
Thus  the  vaso-motor  nerves  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  certain  branches  of  the  sympathetic  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  heart ;  and  the  movements  of  the  viscera  in 
digestion  appear  to  be  controlled  chiefly  by  fibres  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  system. 

Diseases  of  the  N.  S. — In  a  strictly  scientific  classification  of 
disease  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  greater  number  of 
diseases  with  which  the  human  frame  is  afflicted  are  diseases 
of  the  N.  S.,  either  depending  on  primary  lesions  or  secon- 
dary affections ;  but  many  of  these  diseases  are  necessarily 
obscure  during  life,  and  this  obscurity  is  often  not  removed 
by  post-mortem  examinations,  so  that  a  strictly  scientific  classi- 
fication is  impossible  with  our  present  means  of  diagnosis.  The 
following  are  the  principal  diseases  of  the  brain  : — Cerebral 
ancemia  may  be  due  to  sudden  haemorrhage,  to  diseases  of 
debility,  or  to  insufficient  diet,  the  symptoms  being  giddiness, 
ringing  and  buzzing  in  the  ears,  paleness,  faintness,  and 
sometimes  convulsions  and  coma.  Cerebral  congestion  may  be 
active  or  passive,  as  in  diseases  which  obstruct  the  circulation. 
In  the  active  form  the  capillaries  and  large  blood-vessels  are 
enlarged,  and  in  the  passive  form  the  veins  are  generally  dis- 
tended. In  both  conditions  there  is  pain,  giddiness,  and  con- 
fusion of  intellect,  but  in  the  former  there  is  in  addition  irrita- 
bility and  sleeplessness,  and  in  the  latter  mental  torpor  and 
drowsiness.  Embolism  and  Thrombosis,  occluding  the  vessels 
at  a  point  beyond  the  circle  of  Willis,  lead  to  red  softening 
and  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  brain.  In 
embolism,  which  is  usually  associated  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  the  onset  is  sudden,  but  in  thrombosis,  depending  on 
advanced  age,  and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  the  symptoms 
are  slowly  developed.  Degeneration  of  the  brain  substance,  or 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  ;  miliary  or  larger  aneurisms,  and  dis- 
eased states  of  the  blood,  as  in  purpura,  may  cause  rupture  of 
the  vessels  and  extravasation  of  blood.  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  or  Meningitis  (q.  v.),  affects  secon- 
darily the  brain  substance,  and  the  brain  substance  itself  may  be 
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inflamed,  causing  Cercbritis  or  Encephalitis  (q.  v.).  These  dis- 
eased conditions  frequently  terminate  in  dropsy  of  the  brain  and 
membranes,  as  in  Hydrocephahis  (q.  v.).  Tumours  of  the  brain 
may  be  vascular,  parasitic,  cancerous,  tubercular,  or  syphilitic, 
and  in  addition  to  their  own  specific  action,  they  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  brain,  which  in  health  nearly  fills  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  subject  to  grey  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve  tissue,  with  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  in 
areas  here  and  there.  In  cerebral  softening,  variously  designated 
white,  yellow,  or  non-inflammatory  softening,  the  nerve  cells 
undergo  fatty  degeneration  ;  but  in  red  or  inflammatory  softening 
the  nerve  substance  is  disintegrated  and  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation.  See  also  SCLEROSIS.  Diseases  of  the 
N.  S.,  having  their  seat  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  spinal  meningitis, 
and  myelitis  ;  hemorrhages  into  the  spinal  cord ;  congestion,  and 
softening.  Cerebrospinal  fever,  sometimes  called  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Neuralgia  is  the  term  used  to  denote  those  diseases  of  the 
N.  S.  which,  in  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  not  due 
to  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  but  which  have  their 
seat  in  the  nerves  themselves.  Different  names  are  given 
to  these  diseases,  according  to  the  nerves  affected,  or  to  their 
site.  Thus  we  have  tic-doloureux,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and 
pleurodynia.  There  are  many  diseases  of  the  N.  S.  of  an  obscure 
nature,  which  are  referable  to  Hysteria  (q.  v.).  Spinal  irrita- 
tion, or  spinal  tenderness,  is  an  affection  of  this  class,  and  as  it 
may  arise  from  a  variety  of  distinct  conditions,  such  as  disease 
of  some  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  uterine  disease,  chronic  disease 
of  the  intestinal  viscera,  &c.,  its  diagnosis  is  not  very  definite. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  N.  S.  are  described  under  their 
respective  names,  as  Apoplexy,  Epilepsy,  Chorea,  Sunstroke, 
Paralysis,  Tetanus,  Hydrophobia,  Hysteria,  &c.  See  Romberg 
on  Diseases  of  the  N.  S.,  translated  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  and 
Diseases  of  the  N.  S.,  by  Dr.  Althaus  (Lond.  1877). 

Ness  (Scand.  nas,  '  a  nose  or  cape '),  a  frequent  sufifix  of  the 
Norse  names  bestowed  by  the  old  sea-rovers  on  the  spits  and 
headlands  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts,  as  Sheerness,  Fife 
Ness,  and  Caithness,  Grinez  in  France,  and  the  Naze  in  Essex. 
Norway  presents  us  with  variants  of  the  same  word. 

Ness,  Locli  (Gael,  'lake  of  the  waterfall' — probably  of 
Foyers),  in  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  extends  in  the  valley  of 
Glenmore  for  a  distance  of  24  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  no- 
where exceeds  2  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  130  fathoms  deep,  on 
account  of  which  it  never  freezes.  The  Morriston,  Oich,  and 
Foyers  (q.  v.)  are  its  chief  feeders,  and  it  is  drained  into  the 
Moray  Firth  by  the  river  Ness.  The  sceneiy  of  the  loch, 
though  wild  and  impressive,  lacks  in  variety. 

Nesselro'de,  Karl  Robert,  Count,  a  celebrated  Russian 
diplomatist  of  German  descent,  was  born  14th  December  1780, 
at  Lisbon,  where  his  father  was  Russian  ambassador.  He  be- 
caiTie  an  attach^  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Berlin  (1802),  passed 
to  Stuttgart,  thence  to  the  Hague  (1804),  and  after  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  became  (1807)  counsellor  to  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Paris. 
After  the  rupture  in  1812  he  was  made  a  secretary  of  state.  He 
actively  promoted  the  treaties  between  the  allied  Powers  of  1813 
and  1814,  signing  the  Peace  of  Paris  (30th  May  1814),  and 
played  a  prominent  part  at  the  congresses  of  Vienna,  Aachen, 
Troppau,  Laibach,  and  Verona.  In  1 82 1  N.  became  Foreign 
Minister,  and,  amid  the  political  complications  of  the  next  thirty 
years,  he  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  influence  of  Russia. 
In  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  his  race  he  favoured  the 
'  German  party'  in  the  Russian  empire.  In  1829  he  was  made 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  in  1844  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1853  N.  counselled  a  pacific  policy.  He 
resigned  office  20th  March  1 856,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  23d 
March  1862.  His  Autobiography,  written  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death.  A  German  version  appeared  in  1866. 

Nest  (Old  Eng.  nest;  Comp.  Welsh  nyth,  Gael,  nead,  Lat. 
nidus,  and  Sans,  nida),  the  name  given  to  the  structures  which 
various  animals  prepare,  either  as  a  habitation,  or  for  the  pro- 
duction and  upbringing  of  their  young,  or  for  both  of  these 
purposes.  It  is  of  course  in  the  case  of  birds  that  the  art  of  N.- 
biiilding  is  best  seen.  The  variety  of  form,  materials  employed, 
and  jit'ialions  selected  for  the  N.,  would  require  a  large  volume 
for  their  full  treatment.  Every  gradation  may  be  traced  in  the 
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perfection  of  this  art  in  birds,  from  the  simple  cavity  scooped 
out  in  the  ground  by  many  sea-birds,  to  the  wonderful  product 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  tailor  birds.  Among  Mammalia  (q.  v.) 
some  species  of  mice  and  other  Rodents  (such  as  squirrels, 
&c. )  make  nests,  and  under  this  designation  may  perhaps  be 
also  included  the  structures  of  certain  monkeys  {e.g.,  orangs) 
in  trees.  Some  reptiles  {e.t;.,  particular  species  of  snakes  and 
lizards)  are  known  to  collect  materials  and  to  arrange  these 
in  a  rough  fashion  around  their  eggs ;  and  among  the  fishes  the 
familiar  sticklebacks  are  true  N. -building  forms.  The  gobies, 
goramy,  and  other  fishes  also  construct  nests  of  rude  character. 
Among  Invertebrata,  various  insects  {e.g.,  wasps,  bees,  hornets, 
ants,  termites,  &c.)  are  well  known  as  N. -builders.  Some  spiders 
{e.g.,  the  mason-spiders)  build  habitations  of  very  definite  kind, 
and  the  well-known  trap-door  spiders  {Mygale)  construct  a 
true  N.,  the  aperture  of  which  is  provided  with  a  movable  lid. 

Argyroneta,  a  water  spider,  builds  a  N.  in  the  form  of  a  div- 
ing-bell, and  ascends  periodically  to  the  surface  for  a  supply  of  air. 

Nes'tor,  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  and  husband  of  Eurydice 
according  to  one  legend  ;  according  to  another,  of  Anaxibia,  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus.  Heracles  invaded  the  dominion  of 
Neleus  and  slew  all  his  sons  except  N.,  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Geronians.  N.  's  prowess  was  conspicuous  in  the  wars 
with  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Centaurs.  According  to  Ovid, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar  and  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  His  fame,  however,  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  is  celebrated  as  the 
wisest  of  all  the  heroes  who  went  against  Troy.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  thither  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  and  to  have  been 
the  most  excellent  and  eloquent  adviser  among  the  chiefs,  Ulysses 
not  excepted.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  N.  was  privileged  to  return 
to  his  own  land,  to  rule  over  a  peaceful  people,  and  to  enjoy 
a  ripe  old  age,  surrounded  by  his  brave  and  intelligent  sons. 
Pylos  in  Messenia  claimed  to  be  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have  lived  was  shown  there 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

Nesto'rians,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  early  Church,  derived 
their  name  from  Nestorius  (q.  v.),  who  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  {431),  under  the  presidency  of  CjtII  of  Alex- 
andria, before  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  bishops.  When  they 
arrived  they  elected  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  their  president,  and 
deposed  Cyril  and  his  principal  abettor,  Memnon  of  Ephesus, 
who,  however,  were  reinstated  by  the  Emperor.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  separation  of  the  Church  in  the  East  from  the 
rest,  especially  Egj'pt.  There  was  a  want  of  unanimity,  how- 
ever, among  the  Orientals,  which  proved  a  source  of  weakness 
in  the  contest.  Thus  Rabulas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  interdicted 
the  writings  of  Diodoras  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
which  were  the  source  of  Nestorius'  opinions.  Great  opposition 
to  this  was  offered  by  the  theological  school  in  Edessa,  and  when 
some  of  the  teachers  betook  themselves  to  Persia  they  were 
confiiined  in  their  attachment  to  Nestorianism  by  Barsumas, 
bishop  of  Nisibis  (435-489).  The  school  of  Edessa  was  finally 
destroyed  in  489,  and  those  connected  with  it  fled  to  Persia ; 
and  Pheroses,  king  of  that  countiy  (461-488),  favoured  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Persian  Church  from  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  for 
political  reasons.  They  called  themselves  Chaldean  Christians,  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  N.  from  their  opponents  ;  but  they  also  spread 
into  India,  where  they  took  the  name  of  Thomas  Christians,  and 
even  into  China  and  Tartary.  They  still  exist  in  the  East,  but 
now  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Romish  Church  on  the  Incarna- 
tion, although  they  express  the  doctrine  in  different  terms.  See 
Gieseler's  Lchrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Eng.  trans.  1855). 

Nesto'rius,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  who,  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  had  maintained 
the  complete  human  nature  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  the  Mono- 
physitisni  (q.  v.)  of  Appohnarius  (q.  v.),  was  bishop  or  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  from  A.D.  428.  He  sympathised  with  those 
who  wished  distinctly  to  separate  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  from 
fear  of  annihilating  the  divine  nature  by  lowering  it,  or  of  anni- 
hilating the  human  nature  by  taking  from  it  any  of  its  distinctive 
elements.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople,  in  428 
preached  against  the  use  of  the  phrase  Theotokos  ('Mother  of 
God ')  as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mar}',  because  God  could  not  be 
said  to  be  born  of  a  human  creature.  N.  afterwards  maintained 
the  view  of  the  presbyter.  He  held  that  the  divine  and  the 
human  natures  of  Christ  ought  to  be  distinctly  separated,  and 
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admitted  only  a  junction  of  the  two  and  an  indwelling  of  the 
Deity.  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  at  once  came  forward  as 
the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  maintained  the  perfect  union  of 
the  two  natures.  N.,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  Cyril,  accused  the 
latter  of  confounding  the  two  natures  of  Jesus.  Cyril,  however, 
succeeded  in  enlisting  Celestinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  incit- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  Western  Church  generally,  against  N., 
by  misrepresenting  his  doctrine  as  a  form  of  Pelagianism  (q.  v.) ; 
and  both  at  Alexandria  and  at  Rome  he  was  accused  of  heresy. 
To  settle  the  dispute  the  Emperor  (Theodosius  II.)  convoked  an 
CEcumenical  Council  at  Ephesus  (431),  which  condemned  N. 
(who  afterwards  died  in  exile,  440),  and  decreed  that  Christ  was 
at  the  same  time  God  and  man,  and  that  in  the  unity  of  his 
person  the  two  substances,  divine  and  human,  were  not  simply 
annexed  but  united. 

Nests,  Ed'ible  Birds',  are  the  gelatinous  nests  of  probably 
more  than  one  species  of  Collocalia  birds,  closely  allied  to  the 
swallow,  and  known  as  the  salanganes.  The  birds  are  found 
wide-spread  over  Eastern  Asia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  many 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  they  attach  their  nests  to  rocks 
and  caves.  The  nests  are  small,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and 
are  composed  of  gelose,  a  gummy  substance  similar  to  what 
is  obtained  from  a  species  of  seaweed.  They  are  taken  thrice 
yearly,  and  two  months  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  the  swallow 
in  constnicting  a  nevif  abode.  The  Chinese  esteem  E.  B.  N.  a 
very  great  luxury  in  soups,  paying  from  30s.  to  £']  per  lb.  for 
them.  An  extensive  and  profitable  trade  in  the  nests  is  carried 
on  between  several  of  the  E.  Indian  Islands,  Siam,  and  Chinese 
ports.  The  annual  value  of  the  E.  B.  N.  introduced  into  China 
is  estimated  at  ;^'20O,0OO. 

Net  (Old  Eng.  net,  nyt,  from  cnytan,  '  to  knit ; '  Ger.  netz), 
a  meshed  fabric,  made  with  twine  or  thread,  used  for  catching 
fish  or  birds,  for  protecting  garden  beds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Fishing-nets  were  made  in  remote  ages,  as  is  proved 
by  frequent  allusions  to  them  in  the  oldest  known  writing  and 
their  representation  on  the  wall-paintings  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Six  varieties  of  nets  are  mentioned  by  classical  authors,  and 
among  these  two  answering  to  the  casting-net  and  sea-net 
of  modem  times,  frequently  occur.  The  same  process  of 
making  nets  by  hand,  namely,  netting,  was  no  doubt  pursued 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  Netting  consists  in  forming 
a  line  of  string  into  a  series  of  regular  meshes  in  rows  and 
knotting  the  twine  at  every  intersection.  The  instruments, 
used  for  this  purpose  are  the  pin,  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  flat 
ruler,  and  the  needle,  a  wooden  tool  resembling  at  each  end  a 
two-pronged  fork,  round  which  the  twine  is  wound  lengthwise. 
Loops  are  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  former  implement,  and 
by  passing  the  latter  through  these,  the  interlacing  and  knot- 
ting are  effected.  Knotting  prevents  any  alteration  in  size  of 
the  individual  meshes,  and  affords  security  against  injury  to 
one  or  more  of  them  affecting  the  usefulness  of  the  adjoining 
meshes  in  retaining  objects  caught  in  them.  Hand-netting 
formed  at  one  time  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  many 
coast  towns,  but  except  in  a  few  isolated  fishing- villages  it  is 
now  seldom  practised.  Notwithstanding  their  cheapness,  hand- 
made nets  were  unable  to  compete  with  machine-made  nets, 
which  now  are  principally  manufactured  by  beautifully-contrived 
machinery,  at  Musselburgh,  Kirkcaldy,  and  other  towns  in 
Scotland,  and  at  Bridport  in  England.  Within  a  few  years 
cotton  has  been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flax 
for  net-making.  Nets  of  cotton  possess  advantages  in  lightness, 
invisibility,  and  ease  of  working  in  water  over  the  stout  and 
heavy  hemp-nets.  Hempen  twine  is,  however,  more  durable 
than  cotton,  and  the  best  quality  from  Manilla  is  still  retained 
for  trawl  nets.  Hempen  nets  are  preserved  and  strengthened 
by  exposure  to  the  action  of  oak-bark  or  catechu  liquor,  while 
those  of  cotton  are,  when  new,  treated  with  linseed-oil,  and 
afterwards  '  barked '  or  dressed  with  tar.  The  different  kinds  of 
fishing-nets  and  their  special  uses  are  detailed  under  the  head 
Fisheries. 

Neth.'erlaiLds,  Kingdom  of  the  (Dutch  Nederlanden,  '  low 
lands ;'  Ger.  Niederlande  ;  Fr.  Pays  Bas),  or  Holland,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  E.  by 
Rhenish  Prussia  and  Hannover,  in  lat.  50°  46' — 53°  36'  N.,  and 
in  long.  3°  22' — 7°  16'  E.  Its  extreme  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
195  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  no,  while  the  coast 


line,  including  tlie  Zuider  Zee  and  lesser  indentations,  has  a 
length  of  some  500  miles.  Luxemburg  (q.  v.)  has  a  separate 
constitution  and  legislature.  The  areas  and  populations  were 
as  follows,  according  to  an  official  return  at  1st  January  1876  : — 


Physical  Aspect. — The  southern  and  greater  portion  of  the  N., 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  is  irregularly 
shaped,  and  in  surface  is  both  level  and  low.  Dutch  landscape 
is  tame,  but  has  a  certain  quiet  pastoral  beauty.  The  wide 
expanses  of  meadow,  clad  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  richly 
stocked  with  herds  of  well-fleshed  kine,  are  intersected  by 
canals,  and  relieved  by  quaint  windmills  and  clusters  of  trees. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  the  canals  are  fringed  with  willows 
and  poplars,  and  the  characteristic  villas  are  girt  with  gardens  and 
parks.  The  N.  are  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  main  branches 
into  which  the  Rhine  separates  soon  after  leaving  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, namely  the  Waal  and  the  Lek,  which  enclose  the  long  fer- 
tile tract  of  Betuwe  ('good  meadow  land  ; '  Lat.  Batavia).  The 
Maas,  after  a  northerly  course  through  Limburg  and  Brabant, 
flows  W.  and  joins  the  Waal  opposite  Groningen  and  a  little  above 
Biesbosch  ;  while  the  Lek,  some  6  miles  below  the  point  of  its  de- 
parture from  theWaal,  sends  off  the  Ijssel  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  the  Zuider  Zee.  From  Belgium  in  the  S.W.,  Holland 
receives  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  which  at  once  separates  into 
the  Ooster  Scheldt  and  De  Hond  or  Wester  Scheldt  (more  cor- 
rectly N.  and  S.  Scheldt).  The  estuaries  of  these  large  rivers, 
split  into  a  maze  of  streams,  encircle  a  cluster  of  in-shore  islands, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Voorne,  Goeree,  Schouwn,  N.  and  S.  Beve- 
land  and  Walcheren.  The  principal  channels  by  which  the  Waal 
finds  its  way  to  the  North  Sea  are  the  Holland  Diep,  dividing 
into  the  Haringvliet  and  Kammer,  and  the  Oude  Maas,  which  joins 
the  streams  into  which  the  Lek  divides.  The  islands  of  the  N. 
are  simply  parts  of  the  low-lying  coast,  cut  off  by  the  rivers  when 
their  courses  have  been  changed  by  floods.  The  Biesbosch  ('rush- 
bed  '),  a  waste  of  morass  and  waters,  through  which  the  Waal 
sends  part  of  its  waters  to  the  Holland  Diep,  was  formed 
by  the  breaking  of  a  sea-wall  in  1421,  when  72  villages  were  laid 
under  water.  The  Zuider  Zee  (q.  v.),  which  occupies  almost  the 
heart  of  Holland,  and  is  a  shallow  bay,  80  miles  long,  and  40 
broad,  and  1 365  sq.  miles  in  extent,  was  formed  out  of  an  inland 
lake  by  successive  invasions  of  the  sea,  which  culminated  in  a 
great  flood  in  1247.  The  islands  at  its  mouth — Texel,  Vlie- 
land,  Terschelling,  and  Ameland — stretching  N.E.  in  a  chain 
from  the  peninsula  of  N.  Holland,  are  merely  the  unsubmerged 
rising  grounds  of  the  original  plain.  In  the  extreme  N.,  and 
partly  separating  Holland  from  Hannover,  is  the  Dollart  Zee,  an 
inlet  formed  in  1277  by  a  flood  which  destroyed  33  villages  and 
100,000  lives.  In  many  parts  of  the  N.  the  surface  is  below  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  canal  or  river,  and  even  of  the  sea ;  and 
this  is  the  chief  cause  of  frequent  inundations.  A  great  part 
of  the  coast  is  defended  by  sand-hills  about  50  feet  high, 
and  these  the  natives  protect  by  sowing  them  with  binding 
grasses.  In  other  places  enormous  dykes  have  been  built  at  the 
public  expense,  some  of  granite  blocks  from  Norway.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  these  barriers  ;  e.g.,  the  stork  is 
protected  by  law,  because  it  is  the  enemy  of  the  frogs  and  worms 
which  injure  the  sand-hills.  Dykes  are  also  built  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  with  sluices  at  intervals,  by  means  of 
which  the  country  can  be  laid  under  water  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Much  of  the  area  formerly  covered  by  lakes  has  been 
drained  and  rendered  arable,  and  such  tracts  are  called  '  polders. ' 
The  only  large  portions  of  the  country  still  unused  for  agricul- 
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ture  or  grazing  are  the  Bourtanger  morass  in  the  N.,  and  the 
sandy  heath  of  Peel  in  the  S.E.  Only  in  Gelderland  are  there 
any  hills,  and  these  are  of  but  slight  elevation. 

Hydrography. — Without  any  considerable  river  entirely  within 
her  own  borders,  Holland  possesses  in  the  branches  of  the  Rhine 
and  Maas,  supplemented  as  these  are  by  extensive  canals,  a  more 
complete  system  of  water  communication  than  any  other  country. 
Of  the  canals,  the  principal  are  the  North  Holland  Canal,  52 
miles  long,  120  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  deep,  connecting  Amster- 
dam with  the  North  Sea  at  Helder  ;  the  Voorne  Canal,  from 
Voorne  to  Helvoetsluis,  shortening  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam  ; 
and,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  the  North  Sea  Canal, 
or  Amsterdam  Canal,  giving  Amsterdam  a  direct  waterway  of 
only  15  miles  to  the  North  Sea  through  the  Y,  the  Wijkermeer, 
and  the  narrow  Neck  of  Holland.  This  great  work,  now  (1877) 
nearing  completion,  is  14  miles  long,  90  feet  broad,  and  25  feet 
deep,  and  terminates  in  a  large  artificial  harbour  formed  by  piers 
of  concrete.  The  draining  of  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer  into  the 
canal  will  set  free  extensive  polders.  In  this,  and  similar  works, 
the  drainage  is  now  assisted  by  powerful  Appold  centrifugal  and 
force  pumps.  Another  triumph  of  hydraulic  engineering  in 
Holland  was  the  draining  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  (q.  v.),  completed 
in  1852.  Recently  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  drain  the 
southern  part  of  the  Zuider  Zee  (q.  v.),  and  the  task  is  likely  to 
be  taken  up  by  Government  before  long.  The  construction  and 
maintenance  of  canals  and  dykes  are  intrusted  to  the  officers  of 
the  Waterstaat,  who  expend  about  half  a  million  sterling. 

Climate,  Botany,  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  humid  and 
variable,  and  to  foreigners  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous.  Cold 
foggy  weather  is  sometimes  quickly  followed  by  great  heat, 
bringing  with  it  agues  and  fevers.  The  winds  blow  almost 
incessantly,  and  occasionally  with  great  violence,  overwhelming 
the  land  with  fogs.  The  sky  is  generally  overcast,  there 
being  rarely  more  than  forty  bright  days  in  the  year.  Winter 
is  usually  severe,  and  though  little  snow  falls,  the  frosts  are 
intense.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Amsterdam  is  49°  8', 
while  in  winter  it  is  36°  6',  and  in  summer  64°  4';  the  yearly  rain- 
fall is  26  inches,  and  number  of  rainy  days  170.  Although  there 
are  no  natural  forests,  plantations  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  &c.,  are  by 
no  means  rare.  Aquatic  plants,  as  might  be  expected,  are  un- 
usually numerous.  Holland  has  been  called  the  China  of  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  great  skill  and  industry  required  to  render  the 
natural  resources  adequate  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  near  the  coast  is  chiefly  sand  mixed  with  turf,  in  other 
parts  a  deep  loam,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated,  generally  in 
small  farms,  with  the  utmost  care.  The  principal  grain  crops  are 
rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  oats,  together  with  some  wheat  in 
the  S.  provinces.  Other  important  crops  are  potatoes,  flax, 
hemp,  rapeseed,  clover-seed,  madder,  chicory,  mustard,  beetroot, 
hops,  and  tobacco.  Horticulture  has  been  carried  to  great  per- 
fection, especially  at  Haarlem,  and  there  is  a  large  export  of  the 
bulbs  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.  But  Holland  is  chiefly  a  grazing 
country.  The  cheese  of  Gouda,  Leyden,  and  Edan.  is  famous. 
Game  is  largely  exported  to  London,  especially  hares,  wild  ducks, 
partridges,  pheasants,  plovers,  and  snipes.  Holland  is  the  para- 
dise of  the  swan  and  the  stork. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  geological  formations  in  the 
N.  are  almost  exclusively  the  Tertiary  or  Post-Tertiary,  and 
consist  of  banks  of  sand  and  marine  shells,  and  beds  of  peat 
and  clay,  supporting  an  alluvial  soil,  deep,  rich,  and  clayey. 
Coal  is  wrought  only  in  Limburg  ;  and  in  the  same  province  is 
found  a  soft  sandstone,  used  in  building.  Stones  of  any  con- 
siderable size  are  seldom  seen  in  the  soil,  and  building  stones  are 
imported  from  Norway  for  the  erection  of  dykes,  piers,  and  other 
important  structures.  For  want  of  slone,  brick  is  used  for  paving 
as  well  as  building.  The  timber  used  in  building  is  floated  down 
the  Rhine  from  the  German  forests  in  immense  rafts,  some- 
times 1000  feet  long,  and  directed  by  some  hundreds  of  labourers. 
The  N.  are  comparatively  poor  in  minerals  ;  the  chief  are  potter's 
clay,  brick-clay,  fuller's  earth,  a  little  bog-iron,  and  immense  de- 
posits of  turf. 

Industries,  Commerce,  (s'c. — Holland  has  no  large  manufac- 
turing centre  ;  yet  the  seats  of  industry,  though  small,  are  nume- 
rous. Among  the  chief  manufactures  are  the  linens  known  as 
'  Hollands,'  the  gin  which  goes  by  the  same  name,  the  pottery 
of  Delft,  the  cheese  of  Gouda,  the  Turkey-red  yarns  and  dyed 
silks  of  Roermund,  and  the  carpets  of  Utrecht,  Arnhem,  and 
Breda.  Notable  also  among  the  industrial  products  are  woollens, 
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damasks,  calicoes,  shirtings,  striped  dimities,  paper,  leather, 
glass,  firearms,  tobacco,  snuff,  tobacco-pipes,  saltpetre,  and 
cordage.  There  are  also  large  shipbuilding  yards,  sugar-refineries, 
breweries,  and  type-foundries.  The  diamond-cutting  trade  of 
Amsterdam  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Along  the  coasts  there 
are  valuable  cod,  turbot,  sole,  oysters,  and  other  fisheries  ;  the 
rivers  yield  abundance  of  salmon,  eels,  perch,  &c. ;  a  produc- 
tive herring-fishery  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  on  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland  ;  while  several  whalers 
annually  visit  the  Greenland  seas.  The  position  of  Holland  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  her  possessions  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  have  long  given  her  the  command  of  a  great  foreign 
trade.  In  1875,  in  addition  to  the  purely  transit  trade,  the 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  ;$'44,9I4,242,  and  the  imports  to 
;{^59, 903,854.  In  1876  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone  were 
valued  at  ;£'i6,6o2, 154,  and  the  imports  therefrom  at  ;£'i8, 707,800. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Java, 
and  France.  Chief  among  the  articles  of  export  from  the  N.  to 
Great  Britain  (1875)  were  butter  to  the  value  of  917,910,  live 
animals,  principally  cows  and  sheep,  to  the  value  of;^2,i24,935, 
and  cheese  to  the  value  of^^^i, 078,594.  From  Great  Britain  the 
chief  imports  were  cotton  goods  (including  yarn)  of  value 
^^31656,916,  woollen  goods  of  value  ^^2, 750,068  ;  and  wrought 
and  unwrought  iron,  of  value  563,83 1.  Other  leading 
exports,  besides  those  already  given  are  coffee,  sugar,  raw  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  spices,  and  dried  fruits  (mainly  the  produce  of  the 
Dutch  colonies),  which  are  exchanged  for  the  grain,  wool,  manu- 
factured goods,  timber,  wine,  and  brandy  of  other  European 
countries.  At  the  end  of  1875  the  mercantile  navy  of  Holland 
consisted  of  1835  vessels,  of  526,527  tons,  including  86  steamers 
of  76,827  tons.  In  1876  the  kingdom  was  traversed  by  1036 
miles  of  railway,  and  2150  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  have  a  total  area  of  some 
666,700  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (census  of  1874-75)  of  24,386,991. 
On  its  separation  from  Belgium  in  1830,  Holland  retained  all  the 
colonies.  The  island  of  Java,  by  far  the  most  important,  is  the 
only  colony  yielding  a  profit  after  defraying  the  cost  of  its  own 
government  and  defence.  The  chief  colonies  are  Java,  parts 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Timor,  Bali, 
Lombok,  Billiton,  Rian,  Banca,  the  western  part  of  New 
Guinea,  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  Cura9ao,  Aruba,  the  S.  half 
of  St.  Martin,  Buen-Ayre,  Eustatius,  and  Saba. 

Government,  Army,  Navy,  ^r^c. — The  government  of  the 
N.  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  kingfand  the  States-General,  com- 
prising an  Upper  House  of  thirty-nine  members  elected  by  the 
provincial  states,  and  a  Lower  House  of  eighty  members  elected 
by  the  ballot  of  all  natives  who  pay  13s.  in  taxes.  The 
Lower  House  alone  has  the  initiation  of  new  laws.  In  1877 
the  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from  indirect  taxation,  amounted  to 
;^8,666,037,  and  the  expenditure  to  ;^io,oi7,849,  while  the 
public  debt  was  ;^76,oi6,oi2.  In  1S77  the  regular  army  com- 
prised 60,867  rank  and  file,  and  2063  ofiicers  ;  the  colonial  army 
had  a  total  of  33,996,  of  whom  1416  were  ofiicers.  There  is 
besides  a  militia  (&//«//£■>;)')  numbering  100,323  more.  In  the 
latter  14,461  were  Europeans,  19,170  natives  of  the  colonies, 
and  365  Africans.  The  sum  voted  to  the  war  department  in 
1875  was  541,926.  The  royal  navy  comprised  (1876)  22 
ironclads  with  533  guns,  7  frigates,  9  corvettes,  19  avisos  and 
gxmboats,  and  10  paddle  steamers.  The  only  large  ironclad, 
a  double-turret  ship,  245  feet  by  48,  and  armed  with  four 
35-ton  Armstrong  guns,  was  built  at  Amsterdam,  and  launched 
in  August  1876. 

Religion  and  Education. — Both  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  salaried  by  the  State.  The  latest  return  gives 
2,074,734  Calvinists,  68,067  Lutherans,  1,313,052  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 68,003  Jews,  and  55,725  of  various  other  Christians. 
The  government  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Church  is  Pres- 
byterian ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  under  an  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht  and  four  bishops.  Several  British  Presbyterian 
ministers  whose  churches  here  are  incorporated  with  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  An  unsec- 
tarian  '  Primaiy  Instruction  Law'  was  passed  in  1857,  and  under 
it  there  were,  in  187 1,  2608  public  schools  and  1 119  private 
schools.  There  are  also  81  middle-class  schools,  55  Latin 
schools,  a  polytechnic  institute  at  Delft,  5  Roman  Catholic  and 
3  Protestant  seminaries,  and  the  three  universities  of  Leyden, 
Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  with  a  total  of  1339  studerts. 
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Ethnography. — The  Dutch,  a  people  of  purely  Teutonic  race, 
are  distinguished  by  a  cleanliness  that  has  become  proverbial, 
by  an  industry  at  once  ingenious  and  persevering,  and  by  great 
practical  sagacity,  no  less  than  by  an  exceptionally  phlegmatic 
temperament.  They  are  strongly  animated  by  a  love  of  home 
and  country,  rising  into  a  keen  sense  of  national  independence. 
Remarkable  for  their  nautical  skill,  they  meet  danger  with  singular 
courage  and  composure.  Their  cleanliness  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  exceeding  humidity  of  the  climate,  which  would  otherwise 
consume  their  iron  with  rust  and  their  wood  with  mould.  During 
the  three  months  when  all  the  canals  and  several  of  the  rivers 
are  frozen  over,  the  whole  nation  may  be  said  to  move  about  on 
skates.  Even  children  skate  to  school,  and  women  to  market 
with  baskets  of  eggs  on  their  heads. 

Language. — The  Dutch  language  is  a  dialect  of  Low  German. 
Its  oldest  form  is  found  in  the  so-called  '  Karolingian  Psalms ' 
(800  A.D.),  first  published  by  Von  der  Hagen  at  Breslau  in  1816, 
the  idiom  of  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Old  Saxon  of  the 
Heliand.  '  Middle  Dutch '  dates  from  the  poem  Reinaert  de 
Vos,  written  probably  in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  c,  and  extends 
to  the  1 6th  c.  It  was  called  by  the  French  '  Thyois,'  or 
'Tiesche,'  and  by  those  who  spoke  it  'Dietsch'  (whence  the 
English  name  'Dutch');  while  'Vlsemsch'  was  as  yet  the 
common  designation  of  the  provincial  paiois.  In  the  third,  or 
modern  period,  French  influence  in  the  S.  provinces,  and  in  the 
N.  the  impulse  of  national  freedom,  further  widened  the  breach 
between  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

LiteraUire. — The  literature  of  the  N.  prior  to  tlie  l6th  c.  being 
already  noticed  in  the  article  on  Flemish  Literature  (q.  v.), 
our  account  of  Dutch  literature  begins  at  that  period.  Though 
the  exercises  of  the  '  Rederijker'  had  small  aesthetic  results,  their 
influence  on  politics  and  religion  was  considerable,  and  in  the 
1 6th  c.  they  were  therefore  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Again  restored,  they  declined  in  the  17th  c,  and  in  the 
1 8th  altogether  ceased.  Amsterdam  was  their  chief  seat,  after 
the  great  emigration  from  the  South  had  made  it  the  national 
capital.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  psalm-writers 
of  the  i6th  c,  Anna  Bijns  (born  1494)  stands  out  as  the 
one  real  poet  of  genius,  and  with  her  modern  Dutch  lite- 
rature really  begins.  Her  Refereinen,  or  '  Refrains '  (new  ed. 
by  Bogaers  and  Helten,  Rotterd.  1876),  are  modified  chants- 
royals,  breathing  a  high-souled  passion,  yet  full  of  graceful  ima- 
gery, and  moving  with  a  new  and  joyous  freedom  in  elaborate 
harmonies.  Dirk  Coomhert  (1522-90)  and  his  friends  Rcemer 
Vischer  and  H.  L.  Spiegel  wrote  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
counteracted  the  Gallicising  tendency  of  the  South.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  (founded  in  1425)  was  a  centre  for  Catholicism 
and  humanistic  studies,  Leyden  (founded  in  1575)  for  the 
Protestant  spirit.  Scaliger,  called  to  the  latter  in  1592,  gave  a 
freer  course  to  classical  study.  The  rich  fruit  Holland  gained 
from  the  Renaissance  is  seen  in  the  great  names  of  the  1 7th  c. 
History  and  learning  were  represented  by  Hooft  (q.  v.),  Grotius 
(q.  v.),  Brandt  (1626-85),  Pontanus  (1571-1640),  Ditzema,  Grono- 
vius,  Heinsius,  and  Vossius  ;  poetry  by  Camphuysen,  Hooft,  Van 
den  Vondel  (q.  v.),  Huyghens  (1596-1686),  and  Jakob  (called 
'  Father')  Cats  (1577-1660)  ;  and  the  drama  by  Bredero  (1585- 
1618),  Brandt,  Jaachim  Ondaan  (d.  1692),  Reimer  Anslo  (d.' 
1669),  and  J.  A.  van  der  Goes  (d.  1684).  The  inspiration  of 
the  war  of  liberation  was  succeeded  by  a  disposition  to  enjoy 
the  welfare  it  brought  about.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685)  brought  to  Holland  many  French  exiles,  whose 
influence  contributed  to  form  a  school  devoted  to  the  unities  and 
the  criticism  of  Boileau.  In  \}[\^  Kunstgenootschaapen  ('poetic 
clubs')  of  the  period.  Pels,  Rohaans  (d.  1710),  Hoogvliet  (d. 
1763),  and  Feitama  (d.  1758),  were  of  this  section,  while  Poot 
(d.  1733),  Broekhuisen  (d.  1707),  were  the  exponents  of  a  more 
national  feeling.  Van  Winter  (d.  1795)  and  his  wife  L.  V.  van 
Merken  wrote  dramas  and  descriptive  poetry  ;  Willem  Z.  van 
Haren  (d.  1768),  a  romantic  epic;  his  brother  Onno  the  lyric 
tale  De  Geuseu.  Langendijk  (d.  1756)  was  distinguished  in 
comedy  ;  Focquenbroch  (d.  1796)  in  burlesque  ;  and  Van  Essen's 
Hollandsche  Spectator  (1731-35)  formed  modern  Dutch  prose 
after  an  English  model.  To  tlie  great  advance  in  German  lite- 
rature during  the  last  third  of  the  i8th  c.  is  due  a  movement 
towards  stricter  truth  to  nature,  led  by  the  lyrists  Van  Alphen, 
Rhynvis  Feith,  and  Bellamy,  whose  ballad  of  Rosje  (about  1770) 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  language.  History  had  already 
reached  a  higher  stage  in  the  i8th  c.  in  the  hands  of  Wagenaar, 


Stijl,  Te  Water,  Meermann,  Engelbert,  and  Scheltema  ;  and  in 
the  19th  was  written  by  Kluit,  Van  Kampen,  and  Bilderdijk 
(also  famous  as  a  poet)  ;  more  recently  by  De  Jonge,  Van  den 
Bergh,  and  Van  deu  Brink  (d.  1865).  The  history  of  literature 
has  been  treated  by  Van  Vries,  Willems,  Van  Kampen,  Siegen- 
lieek,  Geysbeek,  and  Van  der  Aa.  The  chief  poets  of  the  19th 
c.  are  Helmers,  Kinker,  Hendrick  Tollens,  Loosje,  Loots,  Ten 
Kate,  Polgieter,  and  De  Bull.  Van  Lennep,  Bog:ers,  Meyer, 
Ter  Haar,  and  Beets  represent  the  Romantic  school  in  romance. 
The  chief  novelists  are  Oltman  (' Van  der  Hage '),  Tonssaint, 
Cremer,  Schimneel,  Brouwer,  Linde  ('  Vater  Smits '),  and  Douwes 
Dekker,  author  of  Max  Havelaar.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
vigour  and  originality  of  the  national  literature,  no  Dutch  authors 
can  be  said  to  have  gained  a  European  reputation  except  those 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  are  Erasmus, 
the  father  of  the  Renaissance,  Grotius  the  famous  jurist,  Spinoza 
the  philosopher,  Arminius  the  theologian,  and  Boerhaave,  the 
first  physician  in  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  c.  See 
Jonckbloet's  Geschichte  der  Niederldndischen  Literatur  (2d  ed. 
Leips.  1873). 

For  an  account  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  see  the  articles 
Belgium  and  Painting. 

History. — The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  N.  were  the 
Batavi  (q.  v.)  and  the  Frisians  (q.  v.),  who  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans  and  subsequently  by  the  Franks  under  the  Karolings 
(q.  v. ).  On  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system  the  country  became 
broken  up  into  many  small  principalities,  of  which  the  chief  were 
the  duchies  and  countships  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Gelderland, 
Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Hennegau,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Utrecht.  The  remote  position  of  the  country  made  the  feudal 
lords  more  than  usually  independent  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
authority,  which  was  met  in  particular  with  a  keen  resistance 
by  the  counts  of  Holland  and  the  archbishops  of  Utrecht.  By 
the  marriage  of  Philippe  the  Hardy  (1369)  Flanders  passed  to 
Burgundy,  and  later  the  Burgundian  dukes,  either  by  force  or 
inheritance,  acquired  the  whole  country.  '  With  the  advent  of  the 
Burgundian  family  the  power  of  the  commons  has  reached  so  high 
a  point  that  it  is  able  to  measure  itself,  undaunted,  with  the  spirit 
of  arbitrary  rule  of  which  that  engrossing  and  tyrannical  house 
is  the  embodiment.'  And  the  struggle  for  freedom,  for  civic  life, 
was  continued  till  in  the  i6th  c.  it  developed  into  the  greater 
struggle  for  religious  liberty.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Rash 
the  N.  fell  (1477)  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who 
had  married  the  duke's  daughter  Marie.  During  the  reign  of 
Karl  v.,  son  of  Philipp  the  Handsome  of  Austria  and  Juana,  a 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  N.  developed  rapidly  in  spite  of  oppression. 
The  Reformation  doctrine  early  found  a  home  in  the  country, 
and  Philip  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Karl  V.  in  1555,  made 
a  determined  effort  to  root  it  out.  But  the  schemes  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  unparalleled  tyranny  of  Philip  stirred  the  people 
to  a  struggle  which,  inaugurated  by  the  terrible  atrocities  of  Alba, 
and  lasting  over  eighty  years  (from  1 566),  ended  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  Spain  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  or  rather  of  a  league  of  seven  federal  provinces, 
joined  very  loosely  together,  and  governed  by  Stadtholders  and 
'  Estates.'  The  southern  provinces,  nearly  corresponding  to 
modern  Belgium,  were  secured  to  Spain  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  consummate  abilities  of  Parma.  Philip  III.  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  thirteen  years'  truce,  the  Peace  of  Antwerp, 
in  1609,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
recognised  by  all  the  European  powers  long  before  Spain  gave 
its  tardy  concurrence,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  by 
the  Peace  of  Miinster,  1648.  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  the  '  father '  of  the  Republic,  and  the  story  of  its 
rise  is  at  the  same  time  his  biography ;  with  his  death  may  be 
said  to  close  the  heroic  period  in  Dutch  history.  Head  and 
ruler  of  the  state  in  a  sense  that  is  true  of  but  few  kings,  and 
invited  to  assume  the  crown  by  all  the  municipalities  save  that 
of  Amsterdam,  William  was  never  actually  invested  with  sove- 
reignty. Olden-Barneveld  subsequently  pressed  the  claims  of 
Maurice  to  the  crown,  but  as  he  rose  in  power,  the  Advocate 
himself  became  the  rival  of  his  prince.  Meantime  the  little 
commonwealth  had  become  the  greatest  existing  naval  and  com- 
mercial power,  girdling  the  world  with  its  innumerable  dependen- 
cies. It  had  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  sailors  and  three  thou- 
sand ships,  and  for  a  century  longer  it  was  absolutely  master  of 
the  seas.    From  1610  till  1619  a  fierce  struggle  raged  between 
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Arminians  and  Gomarists,  distracting  the  country  and  leading 
eventually  to  the  execution  of  Barneveld.  The  stadtholder, 
William  II.,  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  after  the  thrill  of  horror  with  which  the  news  of 
that  king's  execution  was  received  throughout  Europe,  Holland 
took  the  lead  in  acts  of  open  hostility.  The  '  Dutch  War '  of 
1652-53  was  signalised  by  the  first  defeat  which  Holland,  since 
the  downfall  of  Spain,  had  sustained  upon  the  sea.  After  a 
fierce  encounter  in  the  Channel,  Blake  forced  De  Ruyter  to 
retire  under  cover  of  night ;  but  the  fleet  was  at  once  raised  to 
seventy-three  ships,  and  with  this  force,  double  that  of  the 
English,  the  veteran  Van  Tromp  drove  Blake  into  the  Thames, 
and  swept  the  Channel  in  triumph  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 
head. This  struggle,  which  the  wisdom  of  Cromwell  had  closed, 
was  renewed  in  1664,  ostensibly  to  settle  the  monopoly  of  trade 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  but  really  on  account  of  the  ambition  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  resentment  of  Charles  at  the  insults  he 
had  suffered  from  Holland  in  his  exile.  Monk  twice  defeated 
De  Ruyter,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Holland,  burning  ships 
and  towns.  But  the  Dutch  found  a  powerful  and  unexpected 
ally  in  the  Plague  which  fell  on  London  (1666),  paralyzing  the 
energies  of  the  nation.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  neither 
ships  nor  forts  were  manned  when  the  Dutch  appeared  in  the 
Nore,  advanced  unopposed  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  burst 
the  boom  on  the  Medway,  burned  three  men-of-war  which  lay 
anchored  in  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  sailed  defiantly  along 
the  southern  coast,  undisputed  masters  of  the  Channel.  William 
III.,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  stadtholdership  by  the 
jealousy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  action  of  the  republican 
party  in  Holland,  was,  on  the  murder  of  the  brothers  De  Witt 
(q.  v.),  restored  in  time  to  save  his  country  from  the  rapacity  of 
France.  Louis  XIV.  (q.  v.)  in  two  campaigns  attempted  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  and  had  secured  the  non-intervention  of 
the  Emperor.  His  first  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  was 
checked  by  the  Triple  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  (1668),  binding  him  to  the  terms  he  had  offered  as  a 
blind,  and  forcing  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
1672  war  was  declared  against  Holland  by  France  and  England, 
Louis  having  detached  Sweden  and  easily  procured  the  aid  of 
Charles.  But  after  meeting  with  a  desperate  resistance  Louis  was 
forced  to  forego  his  designs  by  concluding  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen 
in  1678.  William  III.,  who  had  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  II.,  and  was  now  the  head  of  a  European  league 
against  Louis,  became  King  of  England  in  1689,  and  as  such 
continued  the  struggle  with  France.  During  the  American  Re- 
volution the  N.  declared  war  against  England,  jealous  of  her 
growing  maritime  power,  but  in  1782  a  final  blow  was  given 
her  naval  supremacy.  After  several  years  of  civil  strife,  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  confirmed  and  enlarged 
in  1789.  Two  parties  had  long  been  conspicuous  in  the 
state,  the  one  anxious  to  raise  the  stadtholders  to  the  dignity 
of  kings  and  make  the  office  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Orange-Nassau,  the  other,  the  'patriots,'  striving  to  estab- 
lish a  pure  republic.  When  in  1794  a  French  army  entered 
the  N.  after  conquering  the  Spanish  N.,  it  was  hailed  by  the 
patriots ;  the  stadtholder,  William  V.,  fled  to  England,  and 
the  Batavian  Republic  was  proclaimed  i6th  May  1795.  It 
was  made  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon  I.  for  his  brother  Louis  in 
1806,  and  a  department  of  France  in  i8lO.  Holland  was 
united  to  Belgium  from  1813  till  1830,  when  the  latter  became 
an  independent  monarchy.  After  the  treaty  of  London  (1839), 
which  settled  the  differences  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
adjudged  an  equitable  partition  of  Luxemburg  (q.  v.),  the  chief 
events  in  the  external  history  of  the  N.  are  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Dutch  W.  Indies  (1863),  the  cession  of  the  Gold  Coast  settle- 
ments to  Great  Britain  in  1 871,  and  the  tedious  and  costly  war  in 
Atchin  (q.  V.)  begun  in  1873  and  not  yet  (1878)  ended.  Meantime 
a  great  political  struggle  has  been  going  on  in  the  country,  chiefly 
to  decide  whether  unsectarian  education  shall  continue.  The 
'  liberal '  party  in  the  state  are  generally  regarded  as  having 
secured  a  final  triumph  by  the  elections  of  December  1877. 
See  the  article  Belgium,  and  Bilderdijk,  Geschitdenis  des  Vader- 
lands  (12  vols.  Leyden,  1832-39) ;  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Repttblic  (3  vols.  Lond.  1856-59)  ;  and  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands  (4  vols.  1860-67). 

Netley,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  at,  is  a  palatial 
building  on  the  shore  of  Southampton  Water,  which  was  com- 
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menced  in  1855,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^35o,ooo. 
The  hospital,  which  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  invalids 
from  the  army  and  navy  on  foreign  service,  and  from  among 
the  troops  in  the  adjoining  military  districts,  was  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  principles,  so  as  not  only  to  be  efficient  for 
the  purposes  intended,  but  a  model  hospital  for  the  State.  The 
hospital  is  also  utilised  as  a  medical  school  for  candidates  for  the 
army  and  navy  medical  departments  ;  and  in  it  special  facilities 
are  afforded  for  practical  instruction  in  those  departments  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene  peculiar  to  military  service. 
There  is  accommodation  in  the  hospital  for  over  1000  patients. 
See  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Nettle  {Urticd),  a  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  herbaceous 
or  rarely  shrubby  plants,  widespread  in  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  world,  and  giving  name  to  the  natural 
order  Urticacece.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  monoecious  or 
dioecious  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or  spikes,  and  an  achene  as 
fruit.  Many  are  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  the  name  Urtica 
(from  Lat.  iiro,  '  I  burn')  being  chosen  for  the  genus  in  allusion 
to  the  burning  pain  of  the  sting.  These  hair-stings  are  formed 
of  a  single  conical  cell  dilated  at  its  base,  and  closed  at  the  apex 
by  a  globular  button  placed  obliquely.  The  button  breaks  off  on 
the  slightest  touch,  when  the  sharp  extremity  of  the  hair  enters 
the  skin  and  pours  into  the  wound  the  irritating  fluid  which  has 
been  pressed  out  from  the  elastic  epidermal  reservoir  at  the  base. 
When  the  plant  is  grasped  with  violence  the  sting  is  crushed, 
and  no  injury  is  effected.  Two  species  of  N.  are  natives  of 
Britain — the  one,  an  annual,  common  in  waste  and  uncultivated 
ground  about  dwellings,  is  the  small  N.  {JJ.  iirens),  and  the 
other,  or  common  N.  {U.  dioicd),  is  the  universally  known 
plant  of  our  roadsides  and  hedgebanks.  Another  species,  called 
Roman  N.  {U.  pihiUfera),  is  occasionally  found,  but  is  in  all 
likelihood  an  introduction.  The  young  shoots  of  the  common 
N.  are  commonly  used  as  a  pot-herb  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  occasionally  also  in  this  country  ;  they  are  wholesome  but 
have  a  disagreeable  grittyness.  A  yellow  colouring  matter  is 
obtainable  by  boiling  the  roots  with  alum,  and  from  the  stalks 
and  leaves  a  green  dye  is  procurable.  Formerly,  before  the 
introduction  of  flax  and  hemp  into  the  northern  countries,  a 
tough  fibre  obtained  from  the  inner  bark  of  this  species  was 
manufactured  into  cordage,  a  coarse  cloth,  &c.,  and  the  name  N. 
indicates  this  fact.  Westmacott  in  his  Sciipture  Herbal  (1694) 
says,  '  Scotch  cloth  is  only  the  housewifery  of  the  N.'  An  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  is  used  in  country  places  to  purify  the  blood, 
and  a  mixture  called  N.-beer  is  made  and  sold  in  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  bordering  counties. 
The  stinging  property  of  some  of  the  Indian  species  is  power- 
fully developed,  especially  in  U.  stimulans  and  U.  crenulata. 
Both  of  these  are,  however,  exceeded  by  U.  urentissima,  a 
plant  of  dreadful  renown  ;  its  effects  are  so  violent  as  to  last  for 
months  or  even  a  year.  It  is  nearly  equalled  by  two  Austra- 
lian species,  viz.,  U.  morioides,  a  bush,  and  U.  gigas  {ox  Laportea 
gigas),  a  large  tree  with  heart-shaped  leaves  a  foot  or  more  in 
width,  beset  with  hairs  of  an  exceedingly  virulent  stinging  power. 
Cattle  coming  in  contact  with  it  are  made  furious,  and  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  great  impediment  to  the  traveller.  Some  of  the  nettles 
are  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  as  U.  baccifera  in  the  W^.  Indies 
and  U.  viembranea  in  Egypt,  and  the  tubers  of  U.  tuberosa  are 
reported  to  serve  as  a  food  in  India.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  fibre  from  U.  argentea  is  employed  for  making  ropes,  as  is 
that  of  U.  baccifera  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  U.  Cannabina  also 
yields  a  useful  fibre.  (See  Boehmeria.)  The  name  dead-N.  is 
applied  to  the  genus  Lavtiiiin  belonging  to  Labitect.  It  has  no 
connection  with  the  above,  but  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
are  N.-like  in  outline. 

Nettle-Rash,  or  Urtica'ria,  is  an  eruption  of  little,  solid, 

elastic  eminences,  closely  resembling  that  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  common  nettle  to  the  skin.  The  wheals  or  raised 
patches  have  a  white  centre  and  red  margin  of  irregidar  form,  and 
are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  tingling  and  itching.  N.-R.  when 
acute  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  smart  fever  ; 
but  when  chronic,  it  is  slow,  obstinate,  persistent,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  recur.  The  acute  forms  are  generally  connected  with  the 
ingestion  of  some  kinds  of  food,  constituting  errors  of  diet,  as 
shell-fish,  cucumbers,  almonds,  oatmeal  cakes,  &c.  Tiie  more 
chronic  and  intermittent  forms  are  frequently  associated  with 
uterine  derangements  of  various  kinds.     Treatment — In  the 
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acute  form,  an  emetic  followed  by  a  purgative  should  be  admini- 
stered, and  afterwards  faulty  digestion  should  be  corrected.  The 
diet  should  be  simple,  without  wine,  beer,  or  stimulants,  and  tepid 
baths  should  be  used.  The  cutaneous  irritation  may  be  allayed 
by  a  lotion  containing /rwwzi:  acid  and  perchloride  of  mercury. 

Nettle-Tree  {Celtis),  a  genus  of  handsome  trees  belonging 
to  the  elm  family  { Ulmacece),  but  widely  different  from  the  elms 
by  bearing  a  fleshy  drupe  or  fruit.  The  common  N.-T.  (C. 
Australis)  grows  to  50  feet  high,  is  ornamental,  and  in  Europe 
is  frequently  planted  in  squares,  along  public  walks,  &c.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  dense,  eligible  for  turners'  and  carvers'  work, 
also  for  musical  instruments,  and  the  elastic  shoots  or  branches 
are  in  request '  for  whip-stocks,  walking  sticks,  &c.  The  small 
black  fruit,  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  frost,  is  edible  and 
wholesome ;  it  has  a  very  sweet  flavour,  hence  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Lotus  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancients.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  coast  of  N.  Africa.  The  hackberry,  hag- 
berry,  or  Hoop- Ash  (q.  v.)  is  a  fine  forest  tree  of  Ohio,  &c., 
called  C.  crasnfolia.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  and 
yields  an  elastic  wood  which  is  used  for  charcoal.  The  sweet 
fruits  are  edible.  Of  C.  orientalis,  the  inner  bark  consists  of 
numerous  reticulated  fibres  forming  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used 
by  some  of  the  tribes  of  India,  where  the  tree  is  pretty  common, 
for  clothing  purposes  and  as  a  rug  or  blanket.  C.  caucasia, 
another  Indian  species,  is  a  fine  large  tree,  but  the  wood  is  light, 
soft,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  insects. 

Neu-Bran'denburg,  a  town  of  Germany,  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  on  Lake  Tollens,  17  miles  N.N.E.  of 
New-Strelitz  by  rail.  It  has  large  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
manufactures  paper,  cards,  &c.  Near  it  is  the  fine  ducal  palace 
of  Belvedere.    Pop.  (1875)  7495. 

Neu'biirg,  an  old  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  12  miles  E.  of  Ingolstadt  by  rail.  Its  royal  schloss,  on 
a  height,  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and 
armour.  The  ducal  line  of  Pfalz-Neuburg  expired  in  1742.  Pop. 
(1875)  7297. 

Neuchwang,  a  port  of  China,  in  Manchuria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Liao,  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  no  miles 
S.W.  of  Mukden.  Its  trade  is  slowly  developing  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  transit  and  the  prevalence  of  brigandage  through- 
out Manchuria.  In  1874  (a  poor  year  comparatively)  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (less  re-exports)  was 256,003, 
and  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the  port  was 
512  of  181,084  tons,  including  202  German  vessels  of  61,912  tons, 
126  British  of  49, 954  tons,  and  92  American  of  3 1, 574  tons.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  opium,  sugar,  and 
metals ;  the  exports  beans,  bean-cake,  bean-oil,  barley,  ginseng, 
other  drugs,  fungus,  deer-horns,  and  melon-seeds.    Pop.  30,000. 

NeufcMtel',  Neuchatel',  or  Neu'enburg,  a  western  can- 
ton of  Switzerland,  lies  between  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and 
the  French  frontier.  Area,  304  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  97,284. 
N.  is  traversed  firom  N.E.  to  S.W.  by  four  lateral  ranges  of  the 
Jura,  and  watered  by  the  small  streams  Reuse,  Seyon,  Serierre, 
&c.  The  natural  products  are  wheat,  wine,  timber,  and  fruits. 
N.  rears  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  swine,  and  bees.  The  Val 
de  Travers  is  famous  for  its  asphalt  stone ;  and  other  minerals 
found  in  N.  are  coal  and  iron  ore.  But  the  great  specialty  of  the 
canton  is  watchmaking,  an  industry  introduced  by  J.  Richard 
at  La  Sagne  in  1681,  and  now  producing  yearly  some  300,000 
watches  (value  20  million  francs),  of  which  30,000  are  exported 
to  the  United  States.  At  La  Chaux-de-Fonds  and  Le  Locle, 
the  great  centres  of  the  trade,  are  made  many  of  the  best  watches 
sold  at  Geneva.  Lace-making,  though  still  an  important  indus- 
try, is  on  the  decline.  Among  the  exports  are  cheese,  printed 
cottons,  scientific  instruments,  paper,  bijouterie,  and  extrait  d'ab- 
sinthe  (170,000  bottles  yearly).  The  inhabitants,  mostly  French 
Protestants,  are  distinguished  for  ingenuity  and  orderliness.  The 
principality  of  N.  formed  part  of  Burgundy  till  it  was  united  to 
the  empire  in  the  nth  c.  In  1288  the  emperor  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg  gave  it  to  Jean  Comte  de  Chalons,  whose  great-grandson 
Jean  III.  became  by  marriage  Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Orleans-Longueville  in  1707,  N.  was  ad- 
judged by  the  estates  to  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia,  who  was  chosen 
over  other  fourteen  claimants  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  remained  with  Prussia  till  1806,  when 
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Napoleon  conferred  it  on  Marshal  Berthier.  It  formally  joined 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  1815,  and  the  bond  with  Prussia  was 
finally  dissolved  by  a  treaty  signed  26th  May  1857. — Lake  Neu- 
chatel  belongs  to  the  river  basin  of  the  Rhine,  is  27  miles  long 
and  6  broad.  It  is  drained  by  the  Aar,  abounds  in  fish,  and 
its  shores  in  some  parts  exhibit  bright  and  picturesque  scenery. 

Neufchatel,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  a  steep  slope  of  the  Jura,  overlooking  Lake  N.,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Seyon,  25  miles  W.  of  Bern.  It  has  a  castle, 
the  seat  of  the  cantonal  government,  a  Temple  du  Haut  of  the 
1 2th  c,  a  new  college,  containing  a  natural  history  collection 
founded  by  Professor  Agassiz,  a  picture  -  gallery,  chiefly  of 
modern  Swiss  works,  and  many  celebrated  charities.  There  is 
an  important  trade,  especially  in  watches,  wine,  grain,  and 
cattle.    Pop.  (1870)  13,321. 

Neuliaus,  an  old  town  of  Bohemia  near  the  Moravian  fron- 
tier, and  on  the  river  Nescharka,  has  a  grand  castle  of  the 
Czerny  family,  and  manufactures  paper,  chemicals,  &c.  Pop. 
(1867)  8620. 

Neuliaus'el  {Ersek-Ujvdr),  a  town  of  Hungary,  formerly  a 
strong  fortress,  on  the  Neutra,  75  miles  N.W.  of  Pesth  by  rail. 
It  was  conspicuous  in  the  Turkish  wars,  but  is  now  a  dull  market 
town.    Pop.  (1869)  9483. 

Neuilly,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  i\  miles 
N.W.  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  magnificent  five-arched  bridge,  640  feet  long, 
erected  by  Perronet  (1768-73).  The  chateau  of  N.,  destroyed 
in  the  revolution  of  '48,  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  the  spot  where  his  son  Ferdinand  was  killed  in  a 
carriage-accident  (July  13,  1842)  is  marked  by  a  Byzantine  chapel, 
designed  by  Ary  Scheffer.  Bleaching,  distilling,  and  nursery- 
gardening  are  the  principal  industries.  Pop.  (1872)  15,466. 
Being  wholly  within  the  French  lines,  N.  came  little  into  notice 
during  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris,  but  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
engagements  between  the  Communists  and  the  Versailles  troops, 
April  20-May  21,  1871. 

Neu'mlinster,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Slesvig- 
Holstein,  in  a  barren  plain,  on  the  Schwale,  and  near  the  Stor, 
36  miles  N.  of  Hamburg,  at  the  junction  of  railway  lines  to  Kiel, 
Neustadt,  Hamburg,  and  Slesvig.  N.  manufactures  cloth, 
carpets,  linens,  cottons,  leather,  and  metal  buttons.  It  derives 
its  name  from  an  Augustinian  monastery,  founded  in  1 1 30,  and 
removed  to  Bordesholm  in  1326.    Pop.  (1875)  8628. 

Neural'gia.    See  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of. 

Neurop'tera  (Gr.  '  nerve-winged '),  an  order  of  Insects 
(q.  v.)  having  long  bodies.  The  wings  are  large,  broad,  and 
have  prominent  veins  or  nervures.  Many  N.  {e.g.,  dragon- 
flies)  are  of  predatory  habits,  and  pursue  and  devour  other  in- 
sects. The  mandibles,  or  longer  jaws,  are  well  developed.  The 
abdominal  appendages  do  not  form  a  'sting,'  but  subserve  egg- 
deposition.  The  N.  as  a  rule  undergo  an  imperfect  Metamor- 
phosis (q.  v.),  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  being  active.  But  in  some 
few  cases  the  metamorphosis  is  complete ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
pupa  may  be  enclosed  in  a  cocoon.  The  young  of  N.  are  fre- 
quently aquatic  in  habits,  and  pass  their  earlier  stages  in  pools 
and  rivers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dragon-flies,  May-flies,  &c. 

Neu'satz  (Ger,  'new  settlement,'  Magyar  Uj-Vjidek),  a  town 
of  S.  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Bacs,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  (here  crossed  to  Peterwardein  by  a  fortified  bridge  of 
boats  847  feet  long),  70  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrad.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  ten  churches,  and  an  important  trade 
in  corn.  N.,  founded  in  1740,  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  during  which  it  was  taken,  June  11,  1849,  by 
the  Imperial  troops  under  Jellachich,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
insurgents'  fire  from  Peterwardein.    Pop.  (1869)  19,119. 

Neuse  River,  in  North  Carolina,  U.S.,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Flat  and  Eno.  It  flows  S.E.,  and  enters 
Pimlico  Sound,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  great  part  of  which 
is  navigable  by  steamers. 

Neusied'ler-See  (Magyar  Fertd-tava),  a  brackish  lake  in  W. 
Hungary,  i\  miles  W.  of  Oedenburg.  In  i860  its  area  was  122} 
sq.  miles,  and  in  1862  its  depth  was  still  2-3  feet,  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  of  1865  it  quite  dried  up,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  done  also  in  1693  and  in  1738.    The  dry  bottom  was  laid 
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out  in  farms,  but  in  1870  a  great  body  of  water  returned  from 
the  Raab  and  Rabnitz  through  the  Hansag  ('floating  turf') 
swamp  (the  draining  of  which  had  been  commenced  in  1865), 
coverhig  454J  sq.  miles  of  arable  and  productive  land. 

Neu'sohl  (Ger.  'new  settlement,'  Magyar  Besztercze-B&nya), 
a  town  in  Hungary,  comitat  of  Sohl,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Gran  and  Bistritz,  23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Schemnitz  by  rail.  It  is 
a  Catholic  bishop's  see,  and  has  the  largest  copper  and  iron 
mines  in  Hungary.  Lead  and  coal  are  also  worked,  and  beet- 
sugar,  paper,  and  colours  are  manufactured.  miles  N.  are  the 
copper  and  silver  mines  of  Herrengrund.    Pop.  (1869)  11,780. 

Neuss  (the  Novesium  of  the  Romans),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  Erft,  l  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
5  miles  W.S.W.  of  Diisseldorf  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  Catholic 
church  of  St.  Quirinus  (1209),  the  chief  corn-market  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  the  largest  oil  and  flour  mills  in  Germany.  Cot- 
tons, woollens,  linens,  machinery,  hardware,  soap,  and  brandy, 
are  among  the  manufactures.    Pop.  (1875)  15,563. 

Neu'stadt  ('  New  Town '),  a  very  common  name  of  German 
towns.  The  following  are  the  most  important  : — I.  N.  (Polish 
Prudnitz),  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Schlesien,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Braune  and  Prudnicka,  and  on  the  Frankenstein- 
Kosel  railway,  160  miles  S.S.E.  of  Breslau.  It  has  an  excellent 
Real-schtde,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  damasks,  linens, 
cottons,  and  silk.  In  the  bombardment  by  the  Austrians  (28th 
February  1779)  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed. 
Pop.  (1875)  10,941. — 2.  N.,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  W.  Pieussen,  on  the  river  Biala  and  the  Berlin-Stettin  rail- 
way, 28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Danzig.  It  has  a  castle,  a  gj'mnasium, 
and  twenty  chapels  on  the  wooded  heights  S.  of  the  town, 
annually  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims.  Pop.  (1875)  4140. — 
3.  N. -Eberswalde,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Finow  Canal  and  the  Beilin-Stettin  railway,  28 
miles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  has  a  school  of  forestry  (founded  1824), 
and  manufactures  flour,  nails,  and  deals.  Pop.  (1875)  8223. 
Near  N.-E.  are  the  villages  Spechthausen,  with  a  government 
paper  manufactory;  Heegermiihle,  with  the  largest  brass-foundry 
in  Prussia  ;  Eisenspalterei,  with  a  great  iron-foundry  ;  and  Kup- 
ferhammer,  with  iron  and  aniline  manufactures. — 4.  N.  an  der 
Orla,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Sachsen- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the  river  Orla  and  the  Gera-Eichicht  rail- 
way, 30  miles  S.  of  Naumburg,  with  a  fine  castle  (Arnshaugk) 
and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  leather.  Pop.  (1875)  4816. — 5. 
N.  an  der  Saardt,  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pfalzgraf-Ludwig's  and  the  N.-Monsheim 
railways,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Mannheim.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church 
of  1346,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  manufactures  of  cloth,  paper, 
furniture,  starch,  and  straw-plait,  and  extensive  trade  in  wine 
and  fruit.    Pop.  (1875)  9320. 

Neu-Stettin,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pommern,  lies 
between  two  lakes  near  the  source  of  the  river  Persante,  92 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Stettin.  It  was  founded  in  1313,  is  built  after 
the  pattern  of  Stettin,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather.  Pop. 
1875)  6971. 

Neu-Strelitz',  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  lies  be- 
tween the  lakes  Zjerker  and  Glambecker,  60  miles  N.E.  of 
Berlin  by  rail.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  eight-rayed  star, 
and  has  a  beautiful  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  con- 
taining a  library  of  80,000  vols.,  and  surrounded  by  fine  gardens. 
Alt-Strelitz  (pop.  2997),  a  mile  to  the  S.,  was  formerly  the  capital, 
and  has  a  great  horse  market.    Pop.  (1875)  8525. 

Neus'tria  (either  neueste  rik,  'the  latest  kingdom,'  or 
fie-oster  rik,  'the  not-eastern,'  i.e.,  'the  Vi'estern  kingdom;' 
Lat.  F7-ancia  Occidentalis),  the  name  under  the  Merwing  and 
Karoling  dynasties  of  the  western  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
which,  extending  from  the  Sclieldt  to  the  Loire,  and  boun- 
ded on  the  E.  by  the  Maas,  Vosges,  and  forest  of  Ardennes, 
included  the  two  Flanders  and  ten  of  the  later  provinces  of 
France,  and  had  a  total  area  of  upwards  of  60,000  sq.  miles. 
Soissons,  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours  were  the  chief  towns.  From 
the  loth  c.  onward,  after  Charles  the  Simple's  concession  of  Nor- 
mandy to  Rolf  the  Ganger,  the  name  N.  disappears  from  history. 

Neutitsch'ein  (Czech  Nov)^  J'ctn),  a  town  of  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria, in  the  district  called  Kuhlandchen  {CzQch Kravarska  krajind) 
or  '  Cow-country,'  25  miles  S.  of  Troppau  by  rail.  It  has  three 
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churches,  and  manufactures  woollens,  leather,  and  a  kind  of  Pol- 
ish carriages,  hence  called  Neulitscheinky .    Pop.  (1869)  8645. 

Neu'tra  or  Neitra  (Magyar  Nyitrd),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  comitat  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  75  miles  N.W. 
of  Pesth  by  rail.  On  Mount  Zobor,  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  strong 
castle.  M.  is  a  Catholic  bishop's  see,  has  three  monasteries, 
two  cathedrals,  and  a  theological  college.  There  is  considerable 
trade  in  wine.    Pop.  (1869)  10,683. 

Neu'tral  Tint,  a  pigment,  artificially  prepared  by  mixing 
together  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  varying  proportions. 

Neu'trals,  the  name  given  to  nations  who  take  no  part  in  a 
war  that  is  being  carried  on  by  other  nations.  Their  duties  have 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  See  International  Law, 
Blockade,  Contraband  of  War,  Letters  of  Marque. 

Neu'wied,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Koblenz  by  rail.  Its  chief  build- 
ing is  the  castle  of  the  Wied  family,  which  contains  a  museum  of 
Roman  remains.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  hosiery,  leather,  iron  wares,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  (1875) 
9483,  of  whom  400  are  Moravians. 

Ne'va,  an  important  river  of  Russia,  flows  from  the  S.W. 
corner  of  Lake  Ladoga  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  which  it  enters  after  passing  in  two  main  branches 
through  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a  broad,  rapid  stream, 
40  miles  long,  but  its  entrance  is  shallow,  and  its  immense  trade 
is  therefore  mainly  conducted  by  small  steamers  and  lighters. 
By  the  Ladoga  Canal  it  is  connected  with  the  water  system  of  the 
Volga,  and  thus  assists  in  uniting  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Neva'da,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American  Union, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  E.  by  Utah,  and  S. 
and  W.  by  California.  Area,  104,125  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1S75) 
68,760,  including  3152  Chinese,  1251  coloured  people,  and 
16,220  Indians.  Most  of  N.,  included  in  the  'Great  Ame- 
rican Basin,'  is  a  table-land  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
wedged  in  by  the  Sierra  N.  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains  on  the  E.,  and  bounded  N.  and  S.  by 
cross  ranges,  thus  having  no  outlet  for  its  waters.  Some  12,000 
sq.  miles  of  area,  a  romantic  region  of  lofty  mesas  or  table-lands 
and  deep  canons,  are  outside  this  basin,  and  lie  within  the  drain- 
age of  the  Colorado  River.  Several  of  the  peaks  in  the  W. 
Humboldt  and  S.  Toyabe  ranges  rise  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet, 
and  the  Sierra  N.  sends  down  many  mountain  streams,  which 
disappear  suddenly  from  the  surface  to  reappear  as  lakes  or 
pools.  The  lower  valleys  are  frequently  occupied  by  muddy 
pools,  impassable  on  account  of  their  depth  in  winter,  and  con- 
verted by  summer  heat  into  alkali  flats  crusted  over  with  crude 
soda.  Among  the  principal  lakes  are  Pyramid  Lake,  33  by  14 
miles  ;  Walker,  nearly  as  large  ;  Carson,  12  miles  in  diameter ; 
Humboldt,  slightly  smaller ;  Winnemucca,  18  by  8  miles ; 
and  Tahoe,  6000  feet  above  the  sea  and  1 500  feet  deep.  In 
1874  the  arable  land  amounted  to  1,505,000  acres,  the  grazing 
land  to  22,210,276,  the  timber  land  to  3,699,700,  and  the  land 
on  which  minerals  are  wrought  to  2,582,720.  Everywhere 
throughout  N.  are  visible  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  the  bleak 
mountain  sides  in  many  places  being  still  covered  with  lava. 
Silver  is  the  chief  mineral,  and  is  being  produced  in  rapidly 
increasing  quantity ;  the  lodes  which  are  found  in  every  part  ol 
the  state  yield  from  $65  to  $2500  per  ton.  Gold  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  combination  with  silver.  In  1874  there 
were  243  mines,  and  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  in 
value  to  $35,402,263,  of  which  $22,000,000  came  from  the 
famous  Comstock  lodes  at  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia.  The  Sutro 
Tunnel,  already  3J  miles  long,  drains  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
Comstock  mines  at  a  depth  of  3000  feet,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  January  1878.  Besides  gold  and  silver,  N.  also 
yields  lead,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  graphite,  sulphur, 
lignite,  &c.  There  are  several  geysers  and  many  mineral  springs. 
Although  mining  is  the  chief  industry,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  climate  if  somewhat  rigorous 
is  healthy.  Summer  brings  the  frequent  thunderstorm,  the  vio- 
lent whirlwind,  and  lofty  dust  columns.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  grizzly  bear,  puma,  lynx,  antelope,  deer,  and  sage-hare. 
The  live  stock  in  1874  comprised  22,131  horses,  4732  mules  and 
asses,  181,891  cattle,  185,486  sheep,  2439  Cashmere  and  Angora 
goats,  and  5290  hogs.    In  1876  N.  contained  680  miles  of  rail- 


way,  the  principal  line  being  the  Central  Pacific.  The  capital 
is  Carson  city,  and  the  largest  town  is  Virginia  (pop.  704.8).  N. 
is  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848,  and  was  origin- 
ally included  in  California.  It  was  constituted  a  territory  in 
1861,  and  a  state  in  1866. 

Nevers,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Nievre,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Nievre  and  Loire, 
II2|  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans  by  rail.  Its  chief  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Cyr  (13th  c),  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
formerly  the  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  N.,  and  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  1746  at  the  entrance  of  aseventeen-arched 
bridge  across  the  Loire  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Fontenoy. 
There  are  also  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  containing  the  Musee  Niver- 
nais,  and  a  museum,  public  library,  theatre,  lyceum,  &c.  M.  has 
six  porcelain  factories,  employing  700  labourers  ;  the  largest  ord- 
nance foundry  in  France,  turning  out  yearly  400  naval  cannons ; 
and  manufactures  of  files,  farm  implements,  chemicals,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  19,314.  The  Novwdutmm  of  Caesar,  N.,  afterwards  called 
Nevirnum  and  Nivernum  (whence  the  modern  name),  was  raised 
to  a  bishopric  (506),  and  became  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Niver- 
nais  (1538),  which  corresponded  with  the  modern  department  of 
Nievre.  The  duchy  was  purchased  in  1659  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
whose  last  ducal  descendant,  Louis  Jules  Barton  Mancini-Maza- 
rini,  died  at  Paris  in  1 798. 

Neviansk',  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Perm,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Urals,  45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ekaterinburg, 
has  a  mint,  with  a  celebrated  leaning-tower ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  extensive  gold-washings,  and  iron-works  which 
yield  annually  4950  tons  of  iron.    Estimated  pop.  20,000. 

Neville's  Cross,  Battle  of,  was  fought  near  Durham, 
between  the  Scotch  and  English,  October  17,  1346.  In  it  the 
Scotch  were  totally  defeated,  their  king,  David  Bruce  (q.  v.), 
made  prisoner,  and  15,000  of  their  nobles  and  commons  slain. 
The  English  were  commanded  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Henry 
Percy,  and  Ralph  Neville,  who  raised  the  cross  (destroyed  in 
1589),  from  which  the  battle  takes  its  name.  Froissart's  state- 
ment that  Queen  Philippa  was  present  in  person  is  unsupported 
by  any  of  the  native  chroniclers. 

Nevis,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  lies 
2  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Christopher's,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Narrows  channel.  Circular  in  form,  it  has  a  circumference 
of  about  24  miles,  and  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain  of 
volcanic  origin  2500  feet  in  height.  Area,  50  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1871)  11,735.  The  revenue  of  N.  in  1874  was;^9786;  expen- 
diture, 1 1, 150;  public  debt,  ,^3000;  value  of  total  imports, 
;^38,ioi  ;  exports,  60, 341,  of  which  ;ii'54,o79  was  sugar.  The 
total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Charles- 
town  (the  capital)  was  15,198  tons,  and  of  those  that  cleared, 
11,148  tons.    N.  was  first  colonised  by  the  English  in  1628. 

Nevis,  Ben.    See  Ben  Nevis. 

New  AlTjany,  a  city  of  Indiana,  U.  S.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  3 
miles  below  Louisville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It 
has  many  fine  buildings,  30  churches,  142  factories  of  various 
kinds,  3  newspapers,  a  large  river  trade,  and  splendid  water- 
power  from  the  falls  of  Ohio,  3  miles  distant.  Pop.  (1870) 
13.396. 

New'ark,  a  city  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  situated  on  the  Licking  River, 
the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  33  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus  by  rail, 
lies  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  near  large  coal-fields.  It 
possesses  two  banks,  several  churches,  and  two  newspapers,  and, 
besides  important  manufactures,  has  a  thriving  trade  in  coal, 
grain,  and  live  stock.    Pop.  (1870) 


Newark  -  upon  -  Trent  (the  '  new  wark '  or  '  fortress  '),  a 
market-town  of  England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  16  miles  S.W.  of 
Lincoln  by  rail,  on  the  Devon,  which  joins  the  Trent  both 
above  and  below  the  town.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  (218  feet  long  by 
80  broad,  with  a  spire  245  feet  high),  the  cornmarket  (1849), 
townhall,  and  county  court-house.  There  are  large  breweries 
and  malthouses,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  manufactures  of 
boilers,  farm  implements,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  trade  in  malt, 
flour,  corn,  and  cattle.  N.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
At  its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  King  John  died  (12 1 6),  and  here 
Charles  I.  took  refuge  in  the  Scots'  camp  (May  5,  1646).  Pop. 
(1871)  12,187. 


New  Bed'ford,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.  on  the  Acush- 
net  River,  55  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  was  the  chief  port  of  the 
once  flourishing  whale  fisheries  of  America,  and  now  manufac- 
tures cottons,  iron  and  copper  wares,  twist  drills,  Prussian  blue, 
paraffin  candles,  glass,  leather,  &c.  There  are  2  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  21,320. 

NewTaerne,  a  city  of  N.  Carolina,  90  miles  from  Hatteras 
Inlet,  on  the  Atlantic  and  N.  Carolina  Railways.  It  has  fifteen 
churches,  two  tobacco-factories,  several  lumber-mills  and  turpen- 
tine distilleries,  and  supports  two  daily  and  several  weekly 
newspapers.  It  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  northern  markets  in 
early  vegetables.    Pop.  (1870)  5849. 

New  Brigh.'ton,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  Staten 
Island,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  New  York  Bay  from  Brighton. 
It  has  the  largest  dyeing  and  printing  work  in  the  U.S.,  a  silk- 
printing  factory,  a  paperhanging  factory,  the  'Snug  Harbour,' 
an  institution  for  aged  mariners,  and  another  for  sailors'  destitute 
children.    Pop.  (1870)  7495. 

New  Brit'ain,  a  large  island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  lying  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  situated  in 
4°-6°  30'  S.  lat.,  147°  4o'-i52''  25'  E.  longitude.  It  is  300 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles,  and  possesses 
several  excellent  harbours.  It  is  mountainous,  and  still  in  a 
state  of  volcanic  activity.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and 
includes  yams,  the  sugar-cane,  ginger,  bread-fruit,  sago  and 
cocoa-nut  palms,  &c.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Melanesians, 
are  numerous,  and  though  addicted  to  cannibalism,  are  said  not 
to  be  fierce.  Several  Wesleyan  mission  stations  were  started  on 
the  island  in  1876.  N.  B.  is  of  interest  as  being  the  sole  remain- 
ing habitat  of  the  mooruk  ( Casuarius  Bennetti),  a  large  bird 
allied  to  the  extinct  Dinornis  (q.  v.). 

New  Britain, a  city  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  9  miles  S  W.  of 
Hartford  by  rail,  manufactures  iron,  brass,  and  compressed 
bronze  castings,  cutlery,  joiners'  tools,  white  lead,  hosiery,  &c., 
and  has  a  public  park  of  74  acres.    Pop.  (1870)  9480, 

New  Brun'swick  (so  named  in  1783  in  honour  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick),  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  province  of  Quebec  and  Chaleurs  Bay,  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait,  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Area,  27,177  scj.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1871)  285,594.  The  coast-line  is  410  miles  in  extent,  ex- 
clusive of  Miramichi  Bay,  Richibucto  Harbour,  and  other  in- 
dentations. N.  B.  is  watered  by  the  St.  John  (450  miles), 
Restigouche  (200),  Petitcadiac  (100),  Miramichi  (200),  and  other 
rivers ;  and  has  numerous  lakes,  the  larger  of  which  cover  an 
area  of  some  80  sq.  miles.  The  surface,  generally  a  flat  sand- 
stone plain,  nowhere  exceeds  8co  feet  of  elevation,  and  is  densely 
wooded  by  forests  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  larch,  birch,  maple,  &c. 
Seven-ninths  of  the  entire  area  are  set  down  as  cultivable,  and 
the  estimated  average  yield  per  statute  acre  in  1871  was  I0'8 
bushels  of  wheat  and  137 '6  tons  of  potatoes.  The  thermometer 
in  the  shade  ranged  (1874)  between  80°  in  September  and  20° 
in  January,  and  the  rainfall  in  that  year  measured  34-2  inches. 
In  the  years  1868-75  N.  B.  exported  53,892  tons  of  coal ;  and 
iron,  manganese,  lead,  copper,  limestone,  marble,  &c.,  are  also 
found.  The  forests  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  deer,  lynxes,  and 
fur  animals ;  the  streams  in  trout  and  salmon ;  and  the  salt 
waters  in  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  haddock,  &c.  ;  while  grouse, 
wild  fowl,  and  geese  are  plentiful.  There  were  (187 1)  163,687 
horned  cattle,  and  234,418  sheep.  The  leading  industries  are 
agriculture,  mining,  the  lumber  trade,  shipbuilding  (in  1872,  108 
vessels  of  33,353  tons),  the  fisheries  (in  1871  employing  5161 
men,  and  yielding  ^237,000  worth  of  fish),  and  manufactures  of 
sugar,  woollens,  oils,  iron,  leather,  &c.  In  1874  N.  B.  had  1 147 
vessels  of  277,850  tons,  and  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels,. to  and 
from  ports  outside  the  Dominion  was  1,574,903  tons  ;  while  the 
imports  (grain,  hardware,  cottons,  woollens,  &c. )  amounted 
(1875)  to  ;{^2, 131,382 ;  the  exports  to  ;^I,363,I37,  viz.  timber, 
;^948,39i  ;  fish,  ^93,061 ;  sugar,  ^^50,403  ;  coal,  ;Ci2,5Si,  &c. 
The  revenue,  expenditure,  and  public  debt  are  included  in  those 
of  the  Dominion.  The  provincial  government  consists  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  a  council  of  nine ;  the  legislature,  of  an 
Upper  House  of  eighteen,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  forty-one 
members ;  and  N.  B.  sends  twelve  senators  and  twelve  members 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament.    The  active  militia  comprises  56 
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corps  of  cavalry,  artillery,  infantry,  and  rifles,  with  a  nominal 
strength  of  3327  men  ;  and  the  reserves  number  59,923.  There 
are  375  miles  of  railway  within  the  province,  of  which  108  are 
worked  by  government  ;  and  the  number  of  schools  (1871)  was 
828;  of  newspapers  (1S73)  26.  A  large  percentage  of  the  in- 
habitants are  of  French  descent,  and  these,  with  the  Indians 
{1629  in  1874)  are  mostly  Catholics.  There  are  two  Catholic 
dioceses,  St.  John  and  Chatham,  served  by  59  priests  ;  and  one 
Protestant,  Fredericton,  with  62  clergy.  The  chief  towns  are  St. 
John,  Portland,  St.  Andrew,  Fredericton  (the  capital),  and 
Woodstock.  Discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498,  N.  B. 
from  1604  formed,  with  Nova  Scotia  (q.  v.)  and  part  of  Maine,  the 
French  colony  of  Acadie.  It  was  ceded  to  Britain  (1713), 
divided  from  Nova  Scotia  and  erected  into  a  province  {1784), 
its  entire  population  then  amounting  to  11,457,  and  dates  its 
prosperity  from  an  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  (1809)  for  the 
taxation  of  Baltic  timber.  It  was  united  with  Canada  for  im- 
perial purposes,  March  29,  1867. 

New  Brunswick,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Raritan  River,  30  miles,  S.W.  of  New  York  city,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  seat  of  Rutgers  College,  with  a 
library  of  12,000  vols.,  and  of  a  theological  seminary,  both  under 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  N.  has  16  churches,  2  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  India-rubber 
goods,  paper-hangings,  machinery,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  15,058. 

NewTJurg,  a  city  of  New  York,  U.S.,  is  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River,  60  miles  N.  of  New  York  City  by  rail.  It 
has  a  public  library,  a  free  academy,  twenty-two  churches,  two 
daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  The  manufacture  of  machi- 
nery is  its  chief  industry.  The  theological  seminary  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  is  here.    Pop.  (1870)  17,014. 

NewTjury,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  on  the 
Kennet,  1 7  miles  W.S.W.  of  Reading  by  rail,  has  three  churches, 
a  corn-exchange  (i860),  town-hall,  theatre,  &c.  There  are  silk 
and  paper-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  malt.  Here  lived  the 
famous  'Jack  of  N.',  who  led  100  of  his  weavers  to  the 
Field  of  Flodden.  Doddington  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
belonged  to  Chaucer.  In  the  indecisive  battle  of  N.  (1643)  fell 
the  gallant  Falkland  (q.  v.),  to  whom  a  monument  has  been 
erected  (1877)  in  the  market-place.  A  second  battle  (1644)  was  a 
victory  for  the  Parliamentary  forces.    Pop.  (1871)  6602. 

New'buryport,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail,  contains  the  University  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, the  Putnam  Free  School,  a  public  library  and  free  read- 
ing-room, five  cotton-mills,  eight  shoe-manufactories,  and  four 
shipbuilding  yards.  In  1874  its  annual  imports  amounted  to 
$227,353,  its  exports  to  $39,076.    Pop.  (1870)  12,595. 

New  Caledo'nia,  a  large  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  between  20°-22°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  164°  10-167°  33'  E.  long., 
750  miles  E.  of  Queensland.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1772,  and  in  1854  was  taken  possession  of  by  France. 
The  island  is  now  200  miles  long,  and  30  wide,  but  the  coral 
reefs  which  gird  its  shores  show  that  it  was  once  much  larger. 
These  reefs  extend  beyond  the  land  150  miles  to  the  N.,  and  50 
miles  to  the  S.,  and  in  many  places  to  a  distance  of  30  miles 
from  the  shore.  They  are  most  continuous  on  the  W.  or  leeward 
side  of  the  island.  N.  C.  is  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  triple  range  of  mountains, 
varying  from  2000  to  7000  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
well-adapted  to  the  growth  of  tropical  produce.  N.  C.  is  be- 
lieved to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  as  yet  the  deposits  of  nickel  alone 
are  worked,  upwards  of  1000  tons  being  exported  in  1877.  The 
mines  are  chiefly  worked  by  Victorian  capital.  The  natives 
of  N.  C.  belong  to  the  Melanesian  race,  and  are  ferocious  can- 
nibals, whom  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  had  little 
success  in  improving.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  30,000. 
For  some  years  N.  C.  has  been  used  as  a  French  penal  settle- 
ment, and  on  the  ist  January  1876  there  were  3575  convicts 
in  the  island.  Since  1872  many  Communist  prisoners  have 
been  transported  to  N.  C,  but  are  confined  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
28  miles  to  the  S.E.  Noumea  is  the  chief  town  of  N.  C,  and 
the  seat  of  government. 

Newcastle,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  river,  and  75  miles  N.  of  Sydney.    It  is  the  shipping  port 
of  an  extensive  coalfield  which  has  been  worked  for  33  years,  and 
the  coal  from  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Australian 
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colonies,  as  wallas  to  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  islands, 
and  the  Pacific  ports  of  North  and  South  America,  the  annual  ex- 
port exceeding  a  million  tons.  The  coal  seams,  which  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  town,  are  worked  with  less  danger  than  in  Great 
Britain,  explosions  of  fire-damp  being  almost  entirely  unknown. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  rather  difficult  to  enter. 
The  town,  which  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  well  built  and  laid 
out.  Pop.  (1875)  of  the  municipality,  7600;  with  the  seamen  on 
board  the  vessels  in  harbour,  probably  10,000. 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  Duke  of,  the 

eldest  son  of  Lord  Pelham  of  Loughton,  was  born  2ist  July  1694. 
When  only  a  boy  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  John  Holies, 
Duke  of  N.  and  Earl  of  Clare.  In  1714  George  I.  made  him 
Viscount  Pelham,  and  Earl  of  Clare,  in  1715  Marquis  of  Clare  and 
Duke  of  N.  He  served  continuously  under  Walpole,  whom  he 
betrayed,  and  the  broad-bottomed  administration  of  Pulteney, 
from  which  he  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham  excluded  Carteret. 
In  1754  he  became  Premier,  his  brother  having  just  died.  In 
this  capacity  he  yielded  up  Admiral  Byng  to  the  public  clamour 
against  him.  He  remained  the  nominal  chief  of  Pitt,  to  whom 
his  great  connections  and  inexplicable  popularity  in  both  the 
Houses  were  necessary,  but  deserted  him  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  the  jealousy  of  the  Whig  party 
had  grown  too  strong.  On  the  formation  of  the  Bute  Ministry 
he  retired,  and  after  this  only  held  the  Privy  Seal  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Rockingham  administration.  He  died  17th  Nov. 
1768.  His  most  conspicuous  vices  were  flattery  and  jealousy. 
He  was  marked  by  a  childish  fussiness  of  character,  and  was 
entirely  destitute  of  ability,  except  in  the  pricing  of  members 
and  seats  according  to  the  corrupt  system  of  Walpole.  As 
Horace  Walpole  said,  '  Mr.  Pitt  does  everything,  and  the  Duke 
gives  everything.'  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Henry 
Fiennes  Clinton,  ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whose  career  was 
unimportant.  His  son,  Henry  Pelham  Fiennes  Pelham 
Clinton,  Duke  of  N.,  born  30th  Jan.  1785,  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  in  France  with  his  mother  when 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  broken,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  by 
Napoleon  till  1807.  This  appears  to  have  made  him  a  fanatical 
Tory  for  life.  He  was  particularly  odious  to  the  English  people 
about  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  subsequently  with- 
drew in  disgust  from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  as  a 
hereditary  legislator.  He  died  12th  January  1S51. — Henry 
Pelham  Fiennes  Pelham  Clinton,  fifth  Diike  of  N., 
was  born  22d  May  181 1.  At  the  0.^ford  'Union'  he  met  Glad- 
stone and  Herbert.  Returned,  when  Lord  Lincoln,  in  1832 
for  South  Notts,  he  was  for  a  few  months  in  1834  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  under  Peel.  In  opposition  he  spoke  frequently 
and  well  on  home  affairs,  and  in  1 84 1  Peel,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached,  gave  him  the  'Woods  and  Forests,'  and  in 
1846  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
charge  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  As  he  had  become  '  unsound' 
on  Protection,  his  father  turned  him  out  of  South  Notts,  but  he 
was  returned  by  the  Falkirk  Burghs.  In  1851  N.  passed  to  the 
Upper  House,  and  in  1853  was  chosen  along  with  other  Peelites 
for  the  Aberdeen  Coalition  Ministrj',  of  which  he  became  Colonial 
Secretary.  On  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  War  he  devoted 
himself  night  and  day  to  the  War  Department.  The  old  military 
administration  broke  down  under  the  unusual  strain,  and  N.,  who 
along  with  his  friend  Herbert,  was  accused  of  both  incapacity 
and  indifference,  resigned  office  in  a  memorable  and  pathetic 
speech  in  session  1855.  His  successor  Lord  Panmure  testified 
to  the  energy  with  which  he  had  done  his  best.  From  1S59  to 
i8th  April  1864  N.  was  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Second 
Coalition  Government.  He  visited  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  Orange  lodges.  He  died  i8th  October  1867.  The 
family  of  Clinton  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  except  those  of  Berkeley  and  Neville. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  {i.e.,  under  the  Umi  or  border 
of  the  county-palatine  of  Cheshire),  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  Staffordshire,  40  miles  S.  of  Manchester  by  rail,  contains  two 
churches,  a  guildhall,  theatre,  grammar  school  (1602),  and  a 
literary  institute.  There  are  twenty-seven  factories  (sugar 
refineries,  silk  and  cotton  mills,  potteries,  pipe  works,  tanneries, 
&c.),  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  the  coal  and  iron  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  hat  manufacture  has  declined.  N. 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament.    Pop.  (1871)  15,948. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  chief  town  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite  Gateshead,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  largest  coalfield  in  England,  15  miles  N.  of 
Durham,  275  N.  of  London,  and  120  S.E.  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
N. -Eastern  Railway.  North  Shields  and  Blythnook  are  its  sub- 
ports,  and  the  river,  some  20  feet  deep  at  ebb-tide,  is  here  crossed 
by  the  famous  High  Level  Bridge,  by  the  Redheugh  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  by  a  swing  bridge.  The  first  of  these  structures, 
one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson,  dates 
from  1846-50,  and  comprises  a  broad  carriage-way,  passenger- 
paths,  and  above  these  a  railway-level  with  three  lines  of  rails. 
Supported  by  six  massive  stone  piers,  125  feet  apart,  it  spans  the 
river  by  an  equal  number  of  arches  of  open  iron-work.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  1375  feet,  and  the  upper  bridge  is  H2  feet  above 
high  water.  The  Redheugh  Bridge  (1871)  crosses  the  river  some 
distance  above  the  High  Level,  and  has  a  height  of  92  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  a  span  of  345.  The  swing  bridge,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  was  constructed  in  1873-75 
by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  to  replace  the  old  Tyne  Bridge  of  1781, 
but  immediately  on  its  completion  was  greatly  damaged  by 
fire,  and  was  only  opened  on  17th  July  1876.  Situated  be- 
low the  High  Level,  it  is  of  special  importance  in  allowing  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river.  The  old  part  of  the  town  skirts  the 
river  bank,  which  is  lined  by  quays,  and  extends  for  some  two 
miles.  Narrow  dingy  streets  wind  up  the  steep  bank  to  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  modern  town  is  built.  The  houses  here  are 
in  great  part  built  of  freestone,  and  among  the  principal  thorough- 
fares are  Grey,  Clayton,  and  Grainger  Streets.  The  chief  exten- 
sion of  the  town  has  been  on  the  N.  side,  towards  Brandling 
village  in  Jesmond  Township.  To  the  W.  lies  the  suburb  of 
Rye  Hill,  in  the  townships  of  Elswick  and  Westgate,  while  to 
the  E.  near  the  river  is  an  extensive  commercial  district,  occu- 
pied mainly  by  large  stores  and  factories.  At  the  top  of  Grey 
Street  stands  the  Grey  Monument,  a  lofty  Ionic  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Earl  Grey,  and  erected  in  1836.  N.  has  16 
churches  of  the  Establishment,  8  Presbyterian,  4  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  several  other  churches.  The  mother-church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las (1359,  restored  1877),  is  a  grand  cruciform  structure,  partly 
in  Decorated,  partly  in  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  fine  pointed 
tower  194  feet  high,  a  spired  lantern,  and  peal  of  eight  bells,  and 
contains  an  altar-piece  by  Tintoretto,  and  many  old  tombs  of  the 
Percys.  Among  the  chief  secular  buildings  are  the  town-hall 
(completed  1858),  comprising  a  council  chamber,  a  corn  exchange, 
a  music  hall  seated  for  2500  persons,  municipal  offices,  &c. ;  a 
new  county  court-house  (1865)  in  Ornate  Italian  style  ;  the  Moot 
Hall  (i8io)  or  old  court-house;  the  Central  Exchange,  remo- 
delled in  1867  ;  the  Old  Exchange  and  Guildhall  (1658,  restored 
1809),  a  spacious  edifice  with  a  steeple ;  the  Central  Station  (opened 
1850),  where  all  the  railways  entering  N.  terminate  ;  the  Police 
station  and  courts,  completed  in  1873;  the  Post-office,  built 
1873-77  >  the  Tyne  Theatre  (1867),  seated  for  nearly  3000  per- 
sons ;  and  the  Royal  Theatre.  The  improvements  in  the  town 
are  in  great  part  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Richard  Granger  (died 
1861),  a  builder  of  humble  origin,  who  in  five  years  is  estimated 
to  have  constructed  buildings  of  a  rental  of  one  million  sterling. 
N.  has  an  infirmaiy,  two  orphanages,  asylums  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  &c. ;  also  an  institute  of  mining,  a  college  of 
medicine,  and  a  college  of  physical  science,  established  in  1871 
in  connection  with  Durham  University.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  town 
are  extensive  barracks.  To  the  N.  are  the  Town  Moor  and  Leazes, 
1200  acres  in  extent,  on  which  is  the  Hotspur  Round,  where  races 
(including  that  for  the  Northumberland  Plate),  take  place  in 
June,  and  a  public  park,  opened  in  1873.  The  general  market 
is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  two  acres.  An  important  cattle  market  is 
held,  to  which  in  1873  were  brought  81,635  cattle,  350,638 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  39,585  swine.  In  1876  there  entered  the 
Tyne  ports  16,696  vessels  of  5, 154,362  (6667  steam  of  3,217,412 
tons)  and  cleared  17,133  of  5,455,213  tons  (6980  steam  of 
3,445,330  tons).  In  1876  the  coal,  cinders,  and  patent  fuel 
exported  from  N.  alone  amounted  to  4,009,739  tons  (value 
;^2,2io,963),  while  the  quantities  and  values  of  other  exports 
were,  of  alkali,  2,472,355  cwts.  (;^747,669)  ;  iron  (pig,  bar,  bolt, 
and  wire),  27,807  tons  (;^I3I,302)  ;  iron  railroads,  2093  tons 
(;fl6,743)  ;  all  other  kinds  of  iron,  16,878  tons  (;i^'l92,32o)  ;  of 
unwTought  steel,  4005  tons  {£zifi2') ;  of  wrought  and  part  wrought 
steel,  83,354  tons  (;^342,87o) ;  of  unwrought  copper,  83,354  cwts. 
(;^i864);  of  lead  and  lead  ore,  235  tons  (;i^i97,483);  of  machinery, 


;^94,494;  of  arms  and  ammunition,  ;,$^58,3 1 7  (including  60,000 
lbs.  of  gunpowder)  ;  of  chemicals,  ;r£^48,655  ;  of  cotton  yarn, 
;£'i4,95i  ;  of  cotton  piece-goods,  ;^29,949  ;  earthen  and  china- 
ware,  ^21,506;  of  glass,  ^24,108;  and  of  painters'  colours, 
;^92,5i7.  The  total  value  of  exports  (1876)  was  ;$'4,62S,658, 
and  of  imports  (foreign  and  colonial)  ;(f5,63i,o82.  There  are 
extensive  manufactures  of  steam-engines,  iron  bridges,  and  ord- 
nance (at  the  Elswick  Works  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong),  of  soda, 
bleaching-powder,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  products,  of 
stained,  plate,  crown,  and  flint  glass  and  bottles,  of  sheet  lead, 
lead  pipes,  and  shot,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead,  of  paper, 
pottery,  hemp  and  wire  ropes,  Portland  and  other  cements 
(11,000  tons  yearly),  and  especially  of  fire-bricks.  The  making 
of  fire-bricks  is  a  recent  industry,  and  no  fewer  than  eighty 
millions  of  these  bricks  are  produced  annually.  In  1876  (a  bad 
year)  there  were  launched  at  N.  38  vessels  of  25,861  tons,  and 
of  these  only  3  of  57  tons  were  of  wood  ;  at  the  Tyne  Ports  {i.e., 
at  N.  and  North  and  South  Shields)  the  launches  were  75  of 
27,551  tons,  all  iron  except  15  of  205  tons.  The  N.  quarries  send 
forth  some  100,000  grindstones  yearly.  The  atmosphere  of  N. 
is  much  obscured  by  smoke,  and  the  general  dulness  is  ten  times 
intensified  when  the  dense  fogs  of  the  North  Sea  come  sweeping 
up  the  Tyne.  N.  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is 
governed  by  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor.  There  are  published  here  two  daily  and 
five  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1872)  128,443,  '^'''^  Gateshead, 
177,070.  Where  N.  now  stands,  the  Romans  had  a  stationaiy 
camp.  Pons  /Elii,  near  the  E.  end  of  Hadrian's  Wall.  Many 
interesting  remains  of  this  period  were  found  in  1810.  During 
the  Old  English  period  the  camp  became  a  noted  residence  of 
monks,  and  took  the  name  of  Monkchester.  A  memorial  of  the 
time  when  pilgrims  flocked  hither  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus' 
Mount  (now  Jesmond)  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Pilgrim 
Street.  From  a  stronghold  built  (about  1080)  by  Robert,  eldest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  the  town  took  its  modern  name  of  '  New 
Castle.'  The  present  castle  was  built  by  Henry  II.  between 
1 1 72  and  1 177,  and,  though  sadly  dilapidated,  is  one  of  the  best 
extant  specimens  of  Norman  military  architecture.  The  first 
charter  entitling  the  townspeople  to  dig  coal  was  granted  by 
Henry  III.  in  1239.  During  the  Scottish  wars  of  the  Edwards, 
N.  was  the  frequent  rendezvous  of  the  English  forces.  After 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Scotch  (1644),  and  in  1745  it  was  occupied  by  Wade. 

New  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1386  by  William  of 
Wykeham  (q.  v.),  for  a  warden,  seventy  fellows  and  scholars, 
ten  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers.  By  ordin- 
ances made  in  1857,  and  amended  in  1866  and  1871,  there  are 
thirty  fellowships  and  forty  scholarships,  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  thirty  of  the  latter  being  restricted  to  students  of  Winchester 
College  of  at  least  two  years  standing.  All  the  scholarships 
are  tenable  for  five  years,  and  are  of  the  annual  value  of  ;^8o 
with  tuition  free.  The  hall  of  the  N.  C.  was  restored  by  Sir  G. 
Scott  (1866),  and  new  buildings  erected  (1872).  He  is  at  present 
engaged  on  the  restoration  of  the  chapel,  the  largest  in  Oxford, 
with  its  windows  of  Flemish  glass,  noble  organ,  and  exquisite 
cloisters.  N.  C.  presents  to  41  livings,  and  in  1876  had  151 
members  of  Convocation,  130  undergraduates,  and  379  members 
on  the  books. 

New  England,  the  name  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  U.S., 
comprising  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  Originally  called  North  Vir- 
ginia when  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth  Company  for 
colonisation  in  1606,  the  region  subsequently  received  its  present 
name  from  Captain  John  Smith,  who  explored  and  made  a  map 
of  the  coast  in  1 7 14.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Puritan  and 
Scottish  descent,  are  known  distinctively  as  Yankees,  and  are 
distinguished  for  quickness,  adaptability,  and  enterprise. 

New  Forest,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Hampshire,  is  about  14 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  by  16  wide.  Of  its  66,790  acres, 
17,532  are  (1877)  enclosed  plantations,  the  rest  being  open  oak 
and  beech  woods,  bog,  heath,  &c.  The  absence  of  underwood 
gives  a  parklike  appearance  to  the  N.  F.,  which,  watered  by  the 
Ex  and  Boldre,  and  commanding  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Solent 
and  Isle  of  Wight,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  English  forests. 
Gipsies,  squatters,  and  deer  have  disappeared,  but  not  its  pecu- 
liar breeds  of  swine  and  ponies.  It  forms  part  of  the  Crown 
demesnes,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lord  warden,  two  rangers, 
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four  verderers,  &c.  Lyndhurst,  the  'forest  capital,'  has  a  fine 
parish  church  (860),  with  a  spire  130  feet  high,  and  an  altarpiece 
by  F.  Leighton.  Pop.  (1871)  1544.  At  Minstead,  2\  miles  to 
the  N.,  is  the  stone  that  marks  the  scene  of  William  Rufus' 
death.  The  sites  of  other  villages  that  stood  within  the  present 
area  of  the  Forest  prior  to  its  afforestation  by  the  Conqueror  are 
intlicated  by  such  names  as  Hinton,  Winsted,  Tackbury,  &c. 
See  Gilpin's ^i-w^rj/ (1791) ;  Wise's  The  N.  F.,  its  History 
and  Scenery  (Lond.  1874),  and  N.  F.  Handbook,  Historical  and 
Descriptive  (Lyndhurst,  1875). 

Newfoundland  (Fr.  '  Terre-Neuve '),  a  large  island  between 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  90  miles  N.E. 
of  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  14  S.  E.  of  Labrador,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Along  with  many  adja- 
cent islets  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  it  forms  the  British  colony 
of  N.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  is  335 
miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  330  miles  ;  area,  40,200  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  of  colony  (1874)  161,386  (58,091  Roman  Catholics,  50,683 
Anglican  Episcopalians,  and  28,639  Wesleyans).  The  coast- 
line, bold,  rocky,  and  much  indented  by  deep  bays  (of  which 
Placentia  Bay  on  the  S.  and  Trinity  Bay  on  the  E.  leave  only 
an  isthmus  4  miles  wide  between  the  peninsula  of  Avalon  and  the 
rest  of  N.),  forms  a  rough  triangle,  the  extreme  points  of  which 
are  Cape  Bauld  in  the  N.,  Cape  Ray  in  the  S.  W.,  aud  Cape 
Race  in  the  S.E.  The  other  chief  inlets  on  the  E.  and  N.  are 
Conception,  Bonavista,  Notre  Dame,  and  White  Bays ;  on 
the  W.,  St  George's  Bay;  and  on  the  S.,  Fortune  Bay  and  St. 
Mary's  Bay.  The  surface  is  generally  rocky  and  uneven,  rising 
in  some  places  to  1000  feet.  The  rocks  are  metamorphic, 
and  of  Laurentian  age,  while  the  Cambrian,  Huronian,  Lower 
Silurian,  Upper  Silurian,  and  Devonian  are  occasionally  found. 
There  are  numerous  lakes  (called  'ponds')  and  rivers,  the  largest 
of  which,  the  River  of  E,\ploits,  nearly  bisects  the  island,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Notre  Dame.  The  interior  is  little  known, 
and  largely  consists  of  great  marshy  plains,  covered  with  scrubby 
vegetation,  resting  on  deep  layers  of  peat,  and  frequented  by 
herds  of  deer  and  moose.  According  to  the  latest  survey,  only 
726  sq.  miles  of  land  (chiefly  along  the  banks  of  streams)  are 
available  for  settlements.  The  Cape  Breton  coal  measures  ex- 
tend to  the  S.W.  part  of  N.  The  other  minerals  found  are  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  gypsum,  graphite,  petroleum,  and  marble.  Many 
parts  of  the  interior  are  rich  in  pine  and  other  timber.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  in  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  and  on  the  E. 
and  S.  coasts.  The  climate  is  cold  and  bleak  on  the  coast,  but 
milder  inland.  At  St.  John's,  the  extremes  of  temperature  in 
1874  were  83°  F.  in  July  and  14°  F.  in  March.  Oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  hay  are  raised,  but  the  chief  employments  are  the 
fishing  for  cod  and  seal  on  the  shores  of  N.  or  Labrador,  the 
manufacture  of  oils,  mining,  and  wood-cutting.  In  1869  there 
were  in  N.  14,726  horned  cattle  and  23,044  sheep.  N.  comprises 
II  electoral  districts,  besides  the  '  French  Shore,'  a  narrow  strip 
of  coast  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  sides  of  the  island,  occupied  by 
the  French  for  the  purpose  of  curing  fish.  The  revenue  (nearly  all 
derived  from  customs  duties)  was  in  1874  ^^185, 634  ;  expendi- 
ture, ;^I98,920  ;  public  debt,  ;^239, 395.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  N. 
(exclusive  of  coasting-trade)  was  476,141  tons  (British  466,209). 
In  1869,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  N.  had  26  ports  of 
entry,  the  entries  at  which  numbered  1200;  673  of  these  were 
at  St.  John's,  after  which  Harbour  Grace,  La  Poile,  Channel, 
English  Harbour,  and  Burin  had  the  largest  number.  In  1870, 
196  vessels,  averaging  100  tons  each,  and  including  13  steamers, 
were  employed  in  seal-hunting.  Besides  the  '  Shore  Fishery,' 
in  which  small  vessels  are  employed,  there  is  the  extensive 
'  Bank  Fishery  '  on  a  tract  (S.E.  of  N.)  about  600  miles  by  200, 
over  a  plateau  from  20  to  108  fathoms  below  the  sea.  In  1876  the 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  N.  and  the  coast  of  Labrador 
amounted  tO;{^455,428,  and  the  imports  from  N.  (copper,  24,003 
tons;  fish,  202,900  cwts.  ;  oil,  6308  tuns;  and  344,285  skins 
and  furs)  to  1^^699,077.  The  cod-fishery,  commenced  by  the 
Portuguese  and  French  in  1501-2,  was  claimed  by  the  English, 
who  seized  the  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  it  (1585).  James  I. 
incorporated  the  N.  Fishing  Company  in  i6io.  The  fishery 
was  prohibited  to  the  United  States  in  1775,  but  was  reopened 
to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  7th  January  1854. 

N.  was  discovered  (24tli  January  1497)  by  John  Cabot,  who 
called  it  Prima  Vista,  explored  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534, 


and  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  for  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, 5th  August  1583.  Colonies  were  settled  by  Sir  George 
Calvert  in  1621,  Lord  Falkland  in  1633,  Sir  David  Kertk  in 
1654.  In  1708  the  colonists  were  partly  conquered  by  the 
French,  but  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  confirmed  to  England 
the  possession  of  N.,  to  which  Anticosti  and  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor were  annexed  in  1809.  The  first  governor  was  appointed  in 
1729.  The  present  constitution,  granted  in  1832,  consists  of  a 
governor  and  council  exercising  botli  legislative  and  executive 
functions,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people.    See  Pedley's  History  of  N.  (Lond.  1863). 

Newfoundland  Dog,  is  so  named  from  having  originally 
been  brought  from  Newfoundland.  It  is  allied  to  the  Spaniel, 
and  is  notable  for  its  love  of  the  water  and  its  swimming  powers. 
There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  the  N.  D.  One  is  named 
the  Labrador  Dog,  or  St.  John's  N.  D.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
other,  which  has  received  the  name  simply  of  '  N.  D.'  The 
Labrador  variety  attains  an  average  height  of  23  or  24  inches, 
and  its  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  the  other  breed,  in  the  coat 
of  which  black  and  white  hues  are  boldly  marked.  The  legs 
and  feet  of  the  N.  D.  are  strong  and  broad,  and  the  web  between 
the  toes  is  larger  than  that  seen  in  other  dogs.  The  N.  D.  is 
exceedingly  intelligent.  It  may  be  tramed  to  fetch  and  carry 
objects,  and  to  seek  with  success  for  lost  articles.  Not  its 
least  notable  characteristic  is  its  devotion  to  man  in  danger, 
and  its  ability  to  save  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  disaster  at 
sea.    In  Newfoundland  the  dog  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

New'gate,  a  famous  gaol  in  London,  at  the  W.  end  of  New- 
gate Street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey.  As  early  as  1218  it  stood  at 
the  new  gate  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  it  is  still  the  chief 
criminal  prison.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington  probably  about  1430,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  but  was  soon  afterwards  again  rebuilt.  In  the  year 
1779,  when  N.  vi'as  taken  down  and  rebuilt  a  third  time,  it  had 
become  a  hotbed  of  noisome  pestilence,  but  from  that  date  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  cleanliness.  The  New- 
gate Calendar  contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  lives  of  noted 
criminals  who  have  been  confined  in  N. 

New  Granada.    See  United  States  of  Colombia. 

New  Guin'ea,  or  Pap'ua,  is  next  to  Australia  the  largest 
island  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  0°  30' — 10°  44'  S.  lat., 
131°  20' — 150°  25'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
of  nearly  1300  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  variable,  the  western 
portion  being  nearly  insulated  by  Geelvink  Bay  and  M'Clure 
Inlet,  which  approach  within  17  miles  of  each  other,  whde  near 
its  centre  N.  G.  is  fully  350  miles  wide.  The  eastern  extremity 
consists  of  a  narrow  and  mountainous  peninsula. 

The  first  European  who  is  known  to  have  visited  N.  G.  was  the 
Portuguese  Jorge  de  Meneses,  in  1526,  who  called  the  island 
Papua,  a  word  whose  meaning  is  variously  interpreted  to  refer  to 
the  frizzly  hair  or  the  dark  colour  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1528 
the  Spaniard  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  sailed  along  the  N.  coast  and 
called  the  island  N.  G.,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
natives  to  African  negroes.  Ortiz  de  Retes,  another  Spaniard, 
also  visited  the  N.  coast  in  1546,  and  in  1606  Torres  skirted  the 
S.  coast  and  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  In 
1676  the  Dutch  under  Schouten  and  Le  Maire  had  a  disastrous 
encounter  with  the  natives.  Bougainville  in  1768,  Cook  in 
1774,  and  other  subsequent  explorers,  sighted  the  coast  but  did 
not  land.  Flinders,  however,  landed  in  1791.  Subsequent  ex- 
plorations were  made  by  the  French  under  D'Urville,  and  in 
1828  by  the  Dutch,  who  having  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Sultan 
of  Tidore,  now  claimed  all  the  island  W.  of  134°  E.  long.,  and 
made  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  settlement  at  Triton  Bay.  In 
1845  a  British  expedition  under  Captains  Blackwood  and  Owen 
Stanley  surveyed  part  of  the  S.  coast,  and  the  latter  officer  con- 
tinued till  1850  the  survey  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  eastern 
peninsula.  In  1858  a  second  Dutch  expedition  explored  the 
N.W.  coast,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Dutch  boundary  of  annexa- 
tion was  extended  to  140°  50'  E.  long.,  so  as  to  include  Humboldt 
Bay.  In  1873  Captain  Moresby,  in  H.M.S.  Basilisk,  continued 
the  work  of  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  and  ascertained  the  true  form 
of  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island.  He  found  it  to  be  fork- 
shaped,  and  to  be  skirted  by  an  archipelago  of  small  islands 
through  which  he  discovered  a  passage  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  China  Strait,  as  it  shortens  by  300  miles  the  steam 
voyage  between  Australia  and  China.    Important  e.xplorations 
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have  also  been  carried  on  since  1871  by  the  Russian  Dr.  Miklucho 
Maclay,  the  Italians  Dr.  Beccari  and  Signer  D'Albertis,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Macfarlane  and  Lawes,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  Mr.  Octavius  Stone.  To  these  six  gentlemen  is  due 
most  of  what  is  yet  known  regarding  the  interior  of  the  island, 
which  is  still,  however,  for  the  most  jiart  a  complete  terra  in- 
cognita, the  N.W.  peninsula  alone  having  been  fairly  explored. 

N.  G.  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  some  of  its  peaks 
exceed  in  altitude  any  others  in  the  Pacific.  The  N.,  N.W.,  and 
N.  E.  coasts  are  almost  everywhere  skirted  by  mountains,  which 
rise  in  the  Arfak  range  to  9520  feet.  From  the  head  of  Geelvink 
Bay  there  extends  eastward  the  Charles  Louis  range,  which  is 
snow-capped,  and  is  believed  to  reach  a  height  of  fully  17,000 
feet.  Further  explorations  may  prove  the  suspected  connection 
of  this  chain  with  the  Owen  Stanley  range  in  the  S.E.  peninsula, 
whose  loftiest  peak  is  13,205  feet  high,  the  average  height  of  the 
range  being  8000  feet.  The  N.  E.  coast  consists  of  a  succession 
of  large  bays,  terminating  in  bold  headlands,  and  bordered  by 
steep  mountains,  while  the  sea  is  very  deep.  Traces  of  volcanic 
action  have  been  found  in  N.  G.,  but  are  apparently  ancient.  On 
the  S.  coast  to  the  E.  of  Torres  Strait  there  is  a  great  curve 
known  as  the  Great  N.  G.  Bight.  Its  shores  are  flat  and  marshy, 
and  are  intersected  by  numberless  fresh-water  channels.  All  the 
S.  coast  is  fringed  by  coral  reefs  and  mud  banks.  The  climate 
of  N.  G.  being  very  humid,  several  of  the  rivers  are  of  consider- 
able size.  The  largest  as  yet  known  is  the  Fly,  which  dis- 
charges into  the  W.  side  of  the  Great  Bight.  It  was  ascended 
by  Mr.  Macfarlane  in  a  small  steam-vessel  for  150  miles,  and  he 
thought  the  same  vessel  might  have  proceeded  100  miles  farther 
up  the  river.  The  Baxter  or  Maikassa  river,  whose  mouth  is  in 
9°  8'  S.  lat.,  142°  18' E.  long.,  and  is  2  miles  wide,  was  ascended 
by  Mr.  Macfarlane  for  91  miles,  and  was  then  30  feet  wide  and 
12  deep.  On  the  N.  coast  the  Ambernoh  appears  to  be  an  im- 
portant stream.  All  the  rivers  have  bars  at  their  mouths,  and 
their  navigation  is  frequently  impeded  by  mud  banks  and  fallen 
trees.    No  lakes  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  N.  G. 

The  vegetation  of  N.  G.  is  most  luxuriant,  the  country  being 
for  the  most  part  buried  in  dense  forests,  though  these  in  some 
parts  give  place  to  expanses  of  rich  grass,  six  feet  high.  Among 
the  principal  trees  are  the  cocoa-nut,  nutmeg,  canary  wood, 
candlenut,  sago-palm,  betel-nut,  mango,  and  banana.  The 
bread-fruit,  yam,  taro,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated by  the  natives  and  thrive  well,  but  none  of  them  is  indi- 
genous. The  forests  are  inhabited  by  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
birds,  of  which  a  good  many  species  are  confined  to  N.  G.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  magnificent  Birds  of  Paradise  (q.  v.),  of 
which  several  species  are  found  in  the  W.  portion  of  the  island. 
Fruit-eating  pigeons,  parrots,  and  lories  are  very  abundant,  and 
the  cassowary  and  mound-building  turkey  are  also  natives  of 
N.  G.  The  mammals  are  less  numerous,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  kinds  of  bat,  a  peculiar  pig  {Sus  Fapuensis),  and  two 
species  of  echidna,  they  are  marsupials.  They  include 
kangaroos  (both  terrestrial  and  arboreal),  opossums,  and  the 
cuscus,  the  last  being  a  curious  little  animal  which  seems  to  unite 
in  itself  several  of  the  characteristics  of  the  opossums  and  sloths. 
Snakes  are  very  plentiful,  but  appear  to  be  less  commonly  poi- 
sonous than  in  Australia.  A  species  of  python  attains  a  large 
size.  Insects  are  most  abundant,  and  most  of  the  moths  are 
very  large  and  beautiful,  while  the  ants  and  spiders  are  formid- 
able. The  coasts  abound  in  fish,  turtle,  and  beche-de-mer,  and 
the  pearl  oyster  is  plentiful  in  Torres  Strait. 

The  inhabitants  of  N.  G.  belong  to  the  Papuan  or  Melanesian 
race,  which  seems  to  occupy  a  position  midway  between  the 
Polynesian  race  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia 
on  the  other.  Their  usual  colour  is  a  sooty-brown  of  various  de- 
grees of  darkness,  but  never  reaching  black  except  in  the  natives 
of  the  Arfak  Mountains,  whom  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  regards  as 
the  true  indigenes  of  north-western  N.  G.  Dr.  Beccari  has  also 
established  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Negritos,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  ;  while  the  Mafor  or  Mefoor  Papuans  in  the 
N.  \V.  peninsula  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  admixture  of 
Hindu  blood.  In  eastern  N.  G.  the  Polynesian  race  has  made 
numerous  settlements.  The  true  Papuan  is  about  5  ft.  5  in.  in 
height,  and  muscular,  but  with  thin  legs  and  large  feet.  His  hair 
is  long  and  frizzled,  but  though  it  appears  to  grow  in  tufts.  Sig- 
ner D'Albertis  has  ascertained  that  it  is  equally  distributed  over 
the  scalp.  The  brows  are  prominent,  the  nose  large  and  arched, 
and  the  lips  protuberant.    Unlike  the  Malays,  the  Papuans  are 


very  demonstrative,  being  fond  of  boisterous  laughter  and  noisy 
discussions,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  all  join. 
They  are  fierce  and  warlike,  and  commonly  cannibals.  The 
skulls  and  lower  jaw-bones  are  kept  as  trophies,  some  tribes 
wearing  the  latter  as  ornaments,  and  others  painting  and  other- 
wise decorating  the  skulls  of  their  slain  victims.  The  bow  and 
arrow  are  in  common  use,  except  among  the  mixed  eastern 
tribes,  who  use  spears.  The  Papuans  have  but  dim  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  though  some  of  them  believe  in  a  future 
state  and  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  especially  evil  ones.  Cir- 
cumcision is  not  practised,  and  polygamy  is  rare.  The  women 
do  all  the  field  work.  The  Papuan  language  is  much  harsher 
than  the  Malay,  and  is  divided  into  numberless  dialects.  The 
Papuans  live  in  houses  measuring  in  some  cases  from  300  to  500 
feet  in  length,  and  built  on  piles.  Clothing  is  usually  dispensed 
with,  or  at  best  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  though  Signer  D'Al- 
bertis obtained  in  the  interior  some  petticoats  made  of  human  hair. 
Ornaments  are  almost  universally  worn,  the  chief  being  bracelets 
and  anklets  of  grass  or  plaited  rattan,  often  decorated  with 
shells,  besides  ear  and  nose-rings,  and  plumes  of  cassowary 
feathers.  Mr.  Lawes  saw  at  Hood's  Bay  a  young  woman 
with  27  tortoiseshell  ear-rings  in  each  ear,  and  nose-rings  be- 
sides. The  N.W.  tribes  comb  the  hair  into  a  fan  shape  with 
a  wooden  instrument,  which  also  does  duty  as  a  fork.  The 
Papuans  make  excellent  pottery,  while  with  their  sharp  stone 
axes  they  hew  fine  canoes  out  of  the  solid  trunks  of  trees. 
They  especially  excel  in  carving,  in  which  their  proficiency  is 
wonderful.  In  the  S.  E.  some  of  their  villages  are  regularly  laid 
out  in  streets  and  squares,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
even  have  flower  gardens.  In  the  N.E.  they  practise  a  system 
of  terrace  culture  with  much  skill  and  success.  Mr.  Wallace 
predicts  the  early  extinction  of  the  Papuan  race  if  the  tide  of 
colonisation  should  be  turned  to  N.  G.,  on  account  of  its  warlike 
and  independent  character.  An  agitation  was  commenced  in 
Australia  in  1874  for  the  annexation  by  Great  Britain  of  N.  G. 
to  the  east  of  the  Dutch  boundary,  but  as  yet  the  movement  has 
been  without  result.  At  present  the  exports  from  the  island  are 
birds  of  paradise,  sandal  wood,  massoy  bark  (the  produce  of 
Cinnamomum  kiamis),  tripang,  tortoiseshell,  and  pearl  shell, 
but  with  proper  cultivation  it  might  be  made  to  yield  almost  every 
kind  of  tropical  produce  in  abundance. 

See  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.S.  '  Rattlesnake!  by  John 
Macgillivray  (Lend.  1852)  ;  Nieiiw  -  Guinea  ondersocht  en  Be- 
schreven  door  eine  Nederlandsche  Comrnissie  (Amst.  1852)  ;  Neu 
Guinea  tind  seine  Bewohner,  by  Otto  Finsch  (Bremen,  1865)  ; 
The  Malay  Archipelago,  by  A.  R.  Wallace  (Lend.  1869) ;  Die 
Reizen  der  Nederlanders  naar  Nieuw- Guinea  en  de  Papoesche 
Eilanden  in  de  I'jde  en  iSdeeeuw,  door  P.  A.  Leupe  (The  Hague, 
1875);  Reistochten  naar  de  Geelvinks  baai  op  Nieiiw-Giiinea  in 
de  Jaren  1869  en  1870,  door  C.  B.  H.  Rosenberg  (The  Hague, 
1075) ;  Discoveries  and  Surveys  in  New  Guinea  and  the  D'Etitre- 
cdsieaux  Islands,  by  Captain  Moresby,  R.N.  (Lend.  1876),  and 
a  number  of  papers  by  different  authors,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for 
1874-75  ;  Geographical  Magazine  {vol.  iii.  1876)  ;  Nature  (vols, 
xiv.  and  xv.,  1876-77) ;  and  the  journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (vol.  vi.  1877). 

New  Hamp'shire,  one  of  the  New  England  or  eastern  States 
of  the  American  Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  Quebec,  S.  by  Massa- 
chusetts, E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by 
Vermont,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  River. 
Area,  9280  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1870)  318,300,  of  whom  only  603 
are  coloured,  including  23  Indians.  The  State,  nearly  triangular 
in  outline,  is  178  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  90  miles  broad 
at  the  base  in  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.  it  has  only  a  breadth  of  4 
miles.  The  sea-coast  of  28  miles  is  low-lying,  and  in  parts 
marshy,  but  some  thirty  miles  inland  the  surface  becomes  broken 
and  picturesque.  As  a  country  of  mountains  and  lakes,  N.  H. 
has  been  called  the  '  Switzerland  of  America.'  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Appalachians,  part  of  which  range,  known  as  the  White 
Mountains,  contains  the  highest  peaks  in  the  north-eastern  States. 
Among  the  chief  heights  are  Mounts  Washington  (6285  feet), 
Jefferson  (5794),  Adams  (5714),  Clay  (5553),  Monroe  (5384), 
Madison  (5365),  and  Franklin  (4904).  This  highland  region, 
intersected  by  many  fertile  valleys  and  romantic  glens,  is  clad 
with  rich  forests  of  oak,  pine,  beech,  sugar-maple,  birch,  and 
other  trees,  and  in  the  S.  the  river-courses  are  traced  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  chestnuts,  elms,  poplars,  locusts,  willows, 
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hickories,  &c.  Besides  the  Connecticut  and  Piscataqua,  which 
respectively  bound  the  State  W.  and  S.E.,  tlie  chief  river  is  the 
Merrimack.  Many  lakes — the  Winnipiseogee,  Squam,  Ossipee, 
cS:c. — give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  scenery.  The  formation  is 
mainly  Eozoic,  the  surface  rocks  being  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and 
quartz.  Iron  and  graphite  are  extensively  mined,  and  other 
minerals  found  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  talc,  manganese, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  '  Bath  brick,'  jasper,  amethysts,  and  garnets. 
In  1874  N.  H.  produced  1,239,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  (value 
$1,387,680)  174,000  of  wheat,  41,000  of  rye,  1,033,000  of  oats, 
84,000  of  barley,  86,000  of  buckwheat,  3,400,000  of  potatoes 
($2,006,000),  180,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  767,200  tons  of  hay 
($10,073,336).  In  1875  the  live-stock  comprised  47,000  horses, 
211,900  cattle,  242,400  sheep,  and  37,000  swine — total  value, 
$14,107,542.  The  State  contains  (1876)  940  miles  of  railway, 
and  publishes  sixty-one  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Concord 
is  the  capital,  Manchester,  the  largest  city,  and  Portsmouth  the 
only  port  of  entry.  Settled  first  in  1623  by  colonists  from 
Hampshire  in  England,  the  territory  was  for  some  time  joined 
to  Massachusetts.  It  received  its  present  constitution  in  1783, 
and  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1788. 

New  Har'mony,  a  village  of  Indiana,  U.S.,  on  the  Wabash 
River,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Gransville.  It  was  settled  by  the 
'Harmonists,'  a  German  religious  sect,  in  1815,  transferred  to 
Robert  Owen  for  a  socialistic  experiment  in  1824,  and  finally 
became  the  seat  of  a  '  school  of  industry '  founded  by  William 
Maclure.  Success  has  attended  none  of  these  enterprises,  and 
the  village  has  only  a  pop.  (1870)  of  836. 

Newha'ven,  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  564  miles  S.  of  London  by 
rail.  It  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  mail-packets  which 
ply  twice  daily  to  and  from  Dieppe.  In  1876  there  entered  the 
port  908  vessels  of  189,303  tons;  and  cleared,  745  of  148,043 
tons.  The  principal  imports  in  that  year  were  wine  (152,824 
galls.),  leather  (326,379  lbs.),  gloves  (100,371  doz.  pairs),  silk 
manufactures  (;^5,378,285),  cotton  manufactures  (;^55,o59),  and 
chemicals  (;i^42,2l3)  ;  exports,  wool  (2,565,055  lbs.),  raw  silk 
(285,539  lbs.),  and  tin  (11,134  cwts.).  The  N.  shipbuilding 
yard  has  turned  out  10  vessels  of  809  tons  during  the  years  1872- 
76.    Pop.  (1 87 1)  2549. 

Newhaven,  a  Scotch  fishing-village  2  miles  N.  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  a  pop.  (1871)  of  1721.  Its  fishers  and  fishwives 
form  a  distinct  community,  rarely  intermarrying  with  any  other 
class,  and  have  been  depicted  by  Charles  Reade  in  his  Clmstie 
Johnson  (Lond.  1853). 

New  Haven,  the  largest  city  in  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  a 
sandy  plain  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  harbour  opening  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  around  the  mouths  of  Mill,  West, 
and  Quinnipiack  rivers,  76  miles  E.N.E.  of  New  York,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  by  lines  of  steamers.  A 
beautifully  built  city,  it  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College  (q.  v.),  and 
has  40  churches,  a  splendid  city  hall,  many  broad,  elm-shaded 
streets,  and  important  manufactures  of  rifles,  iron-wares,  car- 
riages, &c.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Quinnipiack  is  (1876)  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $136,000.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign 
trade.  N.  H.  was  settled  by  Theoph.  Eaton,  the  Rev.  J.  Daven- 
port, and  their  followers  in  1638.  It  was  made  joint  capital 
with  Hartford  by  the  charter  of  1662  and  so  continued, — the 
legislature  meeting  alternately  in  each  place, — till  1873,  when  the 
latter  became  the  sole  seat  of  government.    Pop.  (1875)  55,667. 

New  Heb'rides,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  between  i4°-2o''  S.  lat.,  and  i66°-i7o''  E.  long. 
The  area  of  the  group  is  about  2500  sq.  miles,  and  the  principal 
islands  are  Espiritu  Santo  (160  miles  in  circumference),  Malli- 
colo,  Vate,  Erromanga,  Api,  Ambrym,  Tanna,  and  Aneiteum. 
The  N.  H.  are  volcanic,  and  consequently  their  shores  are  nearly 
free  from  coral.  Ambrym  and  Tanna  contain  large  active 
volcanoes.  The  islands  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  yams,  cot- 
ton, maize,  bananas,  and  sandal-wood.  A  tiny  species  of  pig, 
no  larger  than  a  rabbit,  is  the  only  native  quadruped.  The 
natives,  who  are  very  ferocious  and  degraded,  belong  principally 
to  the  Melanesian  race,  but  there  are  Polynesian  settlements  on 
some  of  the  islands.  The  two  races  do  not  amalgamate,  and  the 
number  of  dialects  spoken  in  the  group  is  marvellous.  Mission- 
aries from  various  societies  in  Great  Britain,  the  Australasian 
colonies,  and  North  America,  have  long  laboured  in  the  islands, 
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and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  dialect  of  Aneiteum  is  now 
(1877)  in  the  press.  Erromanga  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  eminent  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  in  1839,  and  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  wife  in  i860.  The  present  pop.  of 
the  group  is  probably  not  more  than  20,000,  one-third  of  the  inha- 
bitants having  been  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  1876. 

New  Hoirand,  the  former  name  of  Australia  (q.  v.). 

New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  formerly  known  as  Trilleck's  Inn, 
from  its  belonging  to  John  Trilleck,  Bishop  of  Hereford  (1334), 
during  the  Civil  War  served  as  the  royal  mint  (1642-46),  and 
was  restored  to  its  academic  purposes  by  Dr.  Cramer,  the  late 
principal  (1831-34).  A  chapel  was  added  in  1868.  In  1876 
N.  I.  H.  had  12  members  of  Convocation,  15  undergraduates, 
and  39  members  in  its  books. 

New  Ireland,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  situated 
in  2°  35-5°  S.  lat.,  150°  30-152°  45  E.  long.,  and  sepairated 
from  New  Britain  (q.  v.)  by  St.  George's  Channel.  Its  length 
is  about  200  miles,  and  its'ibreadth  12  miles  on  an  average,  though 
only  one  mile  in  some  places.  N.  I.  is  hilly  and  covered  with 
dense  vegetation,  while  its  shores  abound  with  turtles  and  fish. 
The  natives  belong  to  the  Melanesian  race,  and,  like  those  of 
most  of  the  adjoining  groups,  are  cannibals.  The  women  of 
N.  I.,  however,  unlike  those  of  New  Britain,  are  partially 
clothed,  and  seem  to  occupy  a  higher  social  position. 

New  Jer'sey,  one  of  the  original  States  of  the  American 
Union,  is  bounded  N.  by  New  York,  S.  by  Delaware  Bay,  W.  by 
the  Delaware  River,  which  separates  it  from  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  E.  by  the  Hudson  River,  Staten  Island  Sound, 
Raritan  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Area,  7656  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1875) 
1015,370,  including  a  few  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  Its 
length  from  the  extreme  N.  to  Cape  May  in  the  S.  is  170  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  59  miles,  and  its  least  32  miles.  The  coast- 
line, including  the  bays,  is  540  miles  long,  and  is  bordered  to  the 
extent  of  295,474  acres  by  tide-marshes,  much  of  which  by  ditch- 
ing and  banking  haS  been  rendered  productive.  In  the  N.  the 
State  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  the  chief  heights 
being  Rutherford's  Hill  or  Hamburg  Mountain,  1488  feet,  and 
Wawayanda  Mountain,  1450  feet,  near  the  New  York  boundary. 
Schooley's  Mountain  and  the  Musconetong  Mountain  are  favourite 
summer  resorts.  The  southern  half  of  N.  J.  is  a  great  plain, 
the  surface  of  which  is  broken  only  by  a  few  low  hills,  and  in 
some  parts  eroded  to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  streams.  The 
State  is  watered  by  the  Passaic,  Hackensack,  and  Raritan,  as 
well  as  by  the  boundary  rivers  Hudson  and  Delaware.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Carboniferous,  Permian,  and  Jurassic,  all  the 
geological  formations  are  represented  in. the  rocks  and  soils.  A 
Triassic  belt  crosses  the  State  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  comprises 
Red  Sandstone,  with  eruptions  of  trap,  as  best  seen  in  the  famous 
Palisades,  a  perpendicular  ridge  200-500  feet  high,  extending 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  for  15  miles.  N.  J.  is  rich  in 
minerals.  In  1874  there  were  214  large  mines  of  magnetic  iron 
ores,  and  12  of  haematite  iron  ores,  while  bog  iron  ores  are  found 
all  over  the  State  in  the  wet  meadows  and  swamps.  The  yield 
of  iron  ore  in  1874  amounted  to  525,075  tons.  Clay,  pure  and 
shell  marls  abound,  and  are  used  as  manure  to  the  extent  of 
200,000  tons  yearly,  having  already  rendered  the  farming  lands 
of  N.  J.  of  a  higher  average  value  than  those  of  any  other  State. 
Among  the  other  minerals  are  zinc,  lead,  potter's  clay,  glass, 
sand,  roofing  and  writing  slates,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Potsdam 
sandstone.  The  soil  is  mainly  a  slight  sandy  loam,  but  the  sur- 
face haj  been  converted  into  a  garden,  chiefly  by  the  industry  of 
German  settlers.  The  mountain  region  of  the  N.  has  great 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  tulip  trees,  sassa- 
fras, &c.  ;  in  the  S.  there  are  pine  tracts,  with  some  cedars  in 
the  swamps.  In  1874  the  produce  of  Indian  corn  was  9,397,000 
bushels  (value  $7,705,540);  of  wheat,  1,986,000  ($2,581,000); 
of  rye,  480,000;  of  oats,  3,284,000;  of  buckwheat,  267,000;  of 
barley,  7300  ;  of  potatoes,  2,919,000  ($2,276,820)  ;  and  of  hay, 
520,300  tons  ($8,439,266).  The  fruit  crops  are  also  very  valuable. 
In  1875  the  live-stock  comprised  115,700  horses,  15,000  mules, 
986,900  cattle,  127, 100  sheep,  and  164,600  swine — total  value, 
$28,500,000.  N.  J.  ranks  seventh  in  the  list  of  manufacturing 
States.  Witliin  the  State  there  are  (1876)  i6oi  miles  of  railway. 
Of  all  kinds  of  newspapers  there  are  122.  Trenton  is  the 
capital,  and  the  largest  cities  are  Newark,  Jei-sey  City,  and 
Paterson.    The  earliest  settlements  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
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Dutch  traders  in  1620.  The  whole  territory  was  taken  from  the 
Dutch  by  an  English  force  sent  by  Charles  II.  in  1664.  It  was 
subsequently  given  to  Lord  Carteret,  then  governor  of  Jersey 
Island,  and  hence  received  its  name  of  N.  J.  Recovered  along 
with  New  York  by  the  Dutch  for  a  short  time  in  1674,  it  was 
eventually  sold  to  Penn  and  his  associates  in  1682,  and  became 
a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Quakers.  During  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence N.  J.  suffered  severely  from  the  incursion  of  British 
troops,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Millstone,  Monmouth,  and  Red  Bank.  Its  constitution  of  1776 
allowed  universal  suffrage,  but  in  1807  women  were  deprived  of 
their  votes  owing  to  the  disclosure  of  certain  corrupt  practices. 

New  Jersey  College,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York,  was  chartered  by  New  Jersey 
in  1746,  and  opened  in  Elizabethtown  in  the  following  year.  It 
was  removed  to  Newark  in  1748,  and  finally  to  Princeton  in 
1757..  The  Rev.  Dr.  James  M'Cosh,  elected  president  in  1 868,  has 
greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  the  college.  In  1875  it  had 
sixteen  professors,  four  other  instructors,  and  483  students,  en- 
dowments to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  libraries  comprising 
44,000  volumes,  various  museums,  and  observatory. 

New  Lon'don,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  the  Thames 
River,  3  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  50  E. 
of  New  Haven  by  rail.  It  communicates  daily  with  New  York 
and  Boston  by  rail,  and  daily  with  New  York  by  steamer,  is 
protected  by  Fort  Trumbull,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
on  the  Atlantic.  Its  industrial  products  are  chiefly  cottons, 
woollens,  ironwares,  and  biscuits.    Pop.  (1870)  9576. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  the  son  of  a  banker,  was  born  in 
London,  February  21,  1801,  and  educated  at  Ealing.  As  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  although  '.very  superstitious,'  he  found  pleasure  in 
the  works  of  Paine  and  Hume,  but  in  1816  a  study  of  Romaine 
and  other  Calvinist  writers  effected  an  '  inward  conversion  of 
which,'  he  says,  writing  in  1864,  'I  am  still  more  certain  than 
that  I  have  hands  and  feet.'  From  this  year  too  he  dates  his 
vocation  to  celibacy.  Entering  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1817), 
he  graduated  (1820),  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  (1S22),  look 
orders  (1824),  and  was  Whately's  vice-principal  at  Alban  Hall 
(1825).  In  1826  he  became  a  tutor  of  Oriel,  and  beginning  to  be 
known  by  one  or  two  essays  and  university  sermons,  came  out  of 
his  shell,  and  remained  out  of  it  till  1841.  Bred  in  a  Liberal 
and  Evangelical  school,  N.  gained  the  opinions  that  led  him 
along  the  '  Via  Media'  to  Catholicism  from  Anglican  divines, 
living  and  dead, — the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  from 
Sumner's  Treatise  on  Apostolical  Preaching,  of  a  Visible  Church 
from  Butler's  Analogy,  of  Tradition  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  of 
Apostolical  Succession  from  the  Rev.  W.  James,  while  from 
Whately  he  imbibed  those  anti-Erastian  views  that  mark 
Tractarianism  (q.  v.).  A  study  of  Church  history  and 
Patristic  theology  taught  him  how  Donatists  and  Arians  had 
'  protested '  and  passed  away,  and  his  friendship  with  Keble, 
Pusey,  and  Hurrell  Froude  developed  in  him  an  admiration  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  dislike  of  the  Reformation,  a  belief  in 
the  Real  Presence,  and  a  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary's  and  chaplain  of  Littlemore  (1828-43),  he  visited 
Italy  (1832),  where  he  wrote  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  and  other 
hymns  marked  5  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica ;  edited  the  British 
Critic  (1838-41);  and  wrote  twenty-four  of  the  Tracts  for  the  ■ 
Times,  the  condemnation  of  the  last  and  nineteenth  of  which, 
on  the  'elasticity'  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (1841),  was  followed 
by  N.'s  resignation  of  his  livings  (1843)  and  reception  into  the 
CathoUc  Church  (October  8,  1845).  During  the  Oxford  and 
Protestant  portion  of  his  life,  he  published  the  Life  of  Apollonitis 
Tyanceus  (1824),  History  of  the  Arians  (1833),  Parochial  Ser- 
vians (8  vols.  1838-44),  Annotated  Translation  of  St.  Athanasitts 
(1842-44),  &c.  Shortly  after  his  conversion,  N.  was  ordained 
priest  at  Rome,  and  became  head  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory  ; 
in  1854  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin  ;  and  since  1858  he  has  conducted  a  higher-class  school 
at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  In  the  Catholic  Church  N.  's 
position  is  somewhat  like  Falkland's  in  the  camp  of  the  Royalists. 
His  convictions  are  at  variance  with  his  sympathies,  and  the 
Reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (1875)  is  characterised  by  a  'minimising' 
interpretation  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  being  less  a  confutation  of 
the  statesman  than  a  subtle  attack  on  the  '  insolent  and  aggressive 
faction '  of  the  Ultramontanes.  Other  works  of  N.  are  Loss  and 
Cain,  or  the  Story  of  a  Convert  (1848),  Anglican  Difficulties 
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(1850),  Lectures  on  the  Turks  (1854),  Office  and  Work  of  Uni- 
versities (1854-56),  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  (1864),  Grammar  of 
Assent  (1870),  and  a  Collection  of  Poems  (1868),  in  which  the 
Dream  of  Gerontius  discovers  a  true  poetic  spirit.  See  Leslie 
Stephen's  Dr.  N.'s  Theory  of  Belief  in  the  Fortnightly  (1877). 
— Francis  William  N.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  London,  June  27,  1805,  and  passed  from  a  private  school 
at  Ealing  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford  (1822).  He  obtained 
a  double  first  and  Balliol  fellowship  (1826),  but  refusing  from 
conscientious  scruples  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  for 
a  master's  degree,  resigned  his  fellowship  (1830),  and  quitted 
England  for  a  three  years'  tour  in  the  Levant.  On  his  return 
he  became  classical  tutor  at  Bristol  College  (1834),  and  at 
Manchester  New  College  (1840),  and  in  1846  was  appointed 
Latin  professor  in  University  College,  London.  This  post  N. 
resigned  in  1863,  and  has  since  wholly  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. Diametrically  opposed  to  his  brother  in  religion,  N. 
in  The  Soul,  her  Sorrows  and  Aspirations  (1849),  seems  to 
incline  to  Positivism  ;  in  Phases  of  Faith :  Passages  from  my 
own  Creed  {i%c,o),  traces  his  gradual  divergence  from' Anglican 
orthodoxy;  whilst  his  Theism  (1858)  is  opposed  at  once  to  the 
negations  of  atheism  and  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  N.  has  also 
published  an  immense  numljer  of  works  on  ethics,  philology, 
mathematics,  and  general  literature,  among  them  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy  (iS/^"]);  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1851); 
Pegal  Pome  {iS$2);  translations  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (1853) 
and  the  Iliad  (1856)  into  unrhymed  English  metres  ;  Miscella- 
nies Acadeinical  and  Historical  (1869) ;  Europe  of  the  Near  Future 
(1871)  ;  a  Berber  Grammar;  Arabic  Dictionary  (1871),  &c. 

New'market,  the  racing  capital  of  England,  stands 
partly  in  Suffolk,  partly  in  Cambridgeshire,  61  miles  N.  N.E.  of 
London  by  rail.  It  contains  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (restored 
1867),  a  Congregational  chapel  (erected  1863  on  the  site  of  a 
palace  of  Charles  II.),  the  mansion  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
numerous  training  establishments.  The  Beacon  Racecourse, 
upwards  of  4  miles  long,  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are 
seven  annual  meetings,  and  the  great  events  are  the  Two  Thou- 
sand, run  in  April,  and  the  Cesarewitch  in  October.  (See 
Horse-Racing.)  The  'Devil's  Dyke,'  a  remarkable  hollow 
100  feet  broad,  extends  for  5  miles  along  the  Downs,  and 
probably  served  as  the  '  march  '  or  border  between  the  kingdoms 
of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia.    Pop.  (1871)  4534. 

New  Mex'ico,  a  south-western  territory  of  the  U.S.,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Colorado,  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  E.  by  Texas 
and  the  Indian  territory,  and  W.  by  Utah  and  Arizana.  Area, 
121,201  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1870)  111,303,  including  19,429 
Indians.  It  is  380  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  352  broad  from 
E.  to  W. ,  and  is  traversed  throughout  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  valley  of  which  (20  miles  wide)  separates  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  whole  territory  is  a 
continuation  of  the  great  Mexican  tableland,  from  3000  to  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  plateau  several  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  (Mount  Taylor,  Topped  Peak,  &c.)  tower  to  a  height  of 
10,000  feet.  The  S. -eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  occupied 
by  part  of  the  Llano  Estacado  ('  staked  plain'),  where  the  mes- 
quite  or  gama-grass,  valuable  as  forage  for  cattle,  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  5  to  20  feet.  The  Rio  Grande  receives  in  N.  M. 
the  waters  of  the  Pecos,  Chama,  and  Puerco  ;  the  N.E.  of  the 
territory  is  irrigated  by  the  Canadian  River,  and  the  W.  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Colorado.  Forests  of  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  and 
other  evergreens  cover  the  mountain-sides  ;  while  the  foot-hills 
and  river  bottoms  have  extensile  tracts  of  pinon  or  nut-pine, 
cotton-wood,  sycamore,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  In  the  S. 
and  S.W. ,  the  cactus-tree  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  rocks  of  the  plateau  are  cretaceous,  those  of  the  two  great 
mountain  ranges  Eozoic.  There  are  three  considerable  volcanic 
tracts,  marked  by  lava  and  by  volcanic  sand  alternating  with 
salt  marshes.  Gold  and  silver  are  abundant,  but  the  ores  are 
mostly  '  base,'  yielding  in  general  only  from  $50  to  $85  per 
ton.  In  1874  the  total  yield  of  gold  was  valued  at  $500,000. 
Copper  is  also  found  in  very  rich  ores  in  several  parts,  the 
Santa  Rila  mine  alone  producing  3000  lbs.  of  copper  weekly. 
Galena  mines  in  the  Oregon  mountains  yield  80  per  cent,  of 
pure  lead,  besides  $50  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Other  mine- 
rals existing  in  N.  M.  are  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite, 
iron,  and  salt.  The  crops  are  chiefly  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
and  barley,  but  in  1874  also  included  8587  lbs.  of  tobacco  and 
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19,686  gallons  of  wine,  and  had  a  total  value  of  $1,905,060. 
In  1874  N.  M.  had  26,500  horses,  6141  mules  and  asses, 
202,718  cattle,  619,438  sheep,  and  11,267  swine — total  value, 
$2,389,157.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  waggons 
with  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  (pop.  4765),  and  the  mineral  produce 
is  conveyed  by  Denver  to  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco.  There 
are  neither  railways  nornavigable  rivers.  In  1873  the  Indians 
were  reported  to  number  14,389  Utes,  Apaches,  and  Navajoes 
(4278  warriors),  and  7683  Pueblos,  or  peaceful  village  Indians. 
The  Utes  and  Apaches  alone  are  hostile  and  thievish.  As  early 
as  1537  the  Spanish  adventurer  Alvar  Nunez  penetrated  to  this 
region,  and  between  1595  and  1599  the  Spaniards  here  estab- 
lished forts,  mining  colonies,  and  missions.  N.  M.  was  ceded  to 
America  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1848,  and  made 
an  independent  territory  in  1850. 

New  Or  leans,  the  capital  and  the  principal  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  Louisiana,  U.S.,  beautifully  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  or  N.  bank,  115  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  general  direction 
of  the  river  is  here  from  E.  to  W,,  but  a  curve  or  bend  in  its 
course  has  given  N.  O.  the  name  of  the  '  Crescent  City.'  Extend- 
ing some  10  miles  along  the  N.  bank,  the  city  is  built  entirely 
on  the  alluvial  bank,  and  below  high-water  level,  being 
protected  from  the  yearly  floods  by  a  levee  raised  in  front  and 
extended  back  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  into  which  also  the  rain- 
fall, sewage,  and  seapage  is  driven  by  powerful  machinery.  The 
flood- water  rises  here  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  N.  O.  is  the  tenth  city  in  the  U.S.,  the  junction  of 
three  important  railways,  and  the  centre  of  a  vast  network  of 
steamship  lines.  The  river,  lined  with  wharfs  and  approached 
by  fourteen  landings,  is  crossed  to  the  recently  annexed  suburbs 
of  Gretna  and  Algiers  on  the  S.  by  eight  steam-ferries.  Through- 
out the  city  stretch  67  miles  of  street  railroads,  on  part  of  which 
are  used  the  celebrated  fireless  engines.  Among  the  chief  build- 
ings are  the  custom-house,  in  Quincey  granite,  the  cathedral, 
court-halls,  a  white  marble  city-hall,  the  university,  state-house 
(the  St.  Louis  Hotel  till  1874),  and  various  hotels  and  theatres. 
Of  142  churches,  36  are  Roman  Catholic,  25  Baptists,  II  Epis- 
copal, 5  Evangelical,  19  Methodist  Episcopal,  11  other  Me- 
thodists, 12  Presbyterian,  6  Jewish,  3  Lutheran,  I  Sweden- 
borgian,  I  Unitarian,  and  I  Greek.  The  streets  in  the  original 
or  old  French  part  are  narrow  and  irregular,  those  in  the 
American  part  are  spacious  and  elegant,  in  many  cases  shaded 
with  beautiful  trees.  There  are  11  public  parks  and  squares, 
3  commercial  canals,  12  draining  canals,  and  16  markets. 
Among  the  charities  are  46  asylums,  12  hospitals,  and  3  in- 
firmaries. The  University  of  Louisiana,  the  literary  department 
of  which  is  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  is  under  military  discipline,  has 
here  14  professors  in  law,  medicine,  &c.  The  number  of  public 
schools  is  (1876)  147,  with  471  teachers  and  14,235  pupils. 
There  are  twenty-four  newspapers — six  daily  (one  French)  and 
eighteen  weeklies.  The  festival  preceding  the  first  day  of  Lent 
is  observed  as  the  carnival  of  the  city,  and  is  called  Mardi  Gras, 
or  '  Flat  Tuesday.'  N.  O.  has  long  been  the  chief  cotton-mart 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  sugar-marts.  Its 
trade  reached  its  climax  in  these  two  staples  in  1861,  when  there 
were  received  from  the  interior  2,255,448  bales  of  cotton,  and 
460,000  hogsheads  of  sugar.  In  1875  the  receipts  of  cotton  were 
1,157,597  bales;  of  sugar,  154,779  hogsheads;  of  molasses, 
337,916  barrels;  of  tobacco,  8636  hogsheads;  of  rice,  104,415 
barrels  ;  of  flour,  917,982  barrels  ;  of  wheat,  145,000  bushels  ;  of 
hay,  60,000  bales;  of  pork,  72,000  barrels;  of  bacon,  25,000 
casks ;  and  of  lard,  27,000  kegs.  The  total  foreign  imports  in 
1874  amounted  in  value  to  114,506,940,  and  the  duties  thereon 
to  $2,992,593  ;  the  foreign  exports  to  $93,259,289.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  werecotton,  999,492  bales,  valued  at  $67,275,000; 
tobacco  to  the  value  of  $1,214,794;  and  staves  to  that  of 
$662,000.  In  the  absence  of  good  water-power  the  manufac- 
tures are  neither  extensive  nor  valuable.  They  employ,  however, 
517  steam-engines  and  5640  operatives.  The  climate  is  not  ex- 
treme, the  temperature  averaging  about  69°  F. ,  but  the  marshes 
and  shoal-waters  in  the  vicinity  cause  much  yellow  fever.  Pop. 
(1873)  205,000.  Settled  by  the  French  in  1718,  N.  O.  passed  with 
Louisiana  to  the  U.S.  in  1804,  when  it  had  10,000  in- 
habitants. During  the  Civil  War  it  was  closely  blockaded,  and 
finally  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Federal  commander  Farragut, 
24th  April  1862. 
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New'port,  a  river-port  of  England  in  Monmouthshire,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Usk,  4  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  12 
N.E.  of  Cardiff  by  rail.  It  contains  four  churches,  a  castle 
(now  converted  into  a  brewery),  a  town-hall,  custom-house, 
assembly-rooms  (i86i),market-house  (1865),  mechanics'  institute, 
&c.  A  dock  of  4i  acres  was  opened  here  in  1842,  a  second  cA 
7f  acres  in  1858,  and  the  Alexandra  Dock,  now  (1877)  approach- 
ing completion,  is  larger  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  In 
1876  there  entered  the  port  4035  vessels  of  578,695  tons,  and 
cleared  8703  of  967,706  tons.  The  imports  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  £'^20,()i,z  ;  the  exports  to  ;^i,043,789;  and  the 
customs  to  ;^50, 179.  As  the  junction  of  five  lines  of  rail- 
w.iy  N.  offers  great  facilities  for  the  exportation  of  the  coal 
and  iron  of  the  surrounding  districts,  and  grain  and  timber  are 
largely  imported.  There  are  shipbuilding  and  timber  yards, 
chain-cable  works,  iron  foundries,  a  shot  manufactory,  breweries, 
&c.  With  Usk  and  Monmouth  N.  returns  one  member  to 
Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  27,069.  N.  was  anciently  the  port  of 
Caerleon  (q.  v. ),  was  held  by  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Dukes 
of  Buckingham,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  great  Chartist  riot, 
November  4,  1839. 

Newport,  a  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
5  miles  S.  of  Cowes  by  rail,  at  the  head  of  the  Medina  estuary. 
It  contains  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  (rebuilt  1857),  with  a 
monument  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Charles  I.), 
erected  by  the  Queen  from  designs  by  Marochetti,  two  other 
churches,  a  guildhall  (1816),  museum,  assembly-rooms,  &c. 
Near  the  town  are  the  Parkhurst  Barracks,  with  accommodation 
for  3000  soldiers,  and  the  remains  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  N. 
has  manufactures  of  lace,  mats,  brushes,  &c.,  and  a  trade  in  iron, 
flour,  timber,  and  malt.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1871)  7956. 

Newport,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  separated  from  Covington 
by  Licking  River  on  the  W.,  has  a  court-house,  16  churches, 
and  numerous  benevolent  institutions.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  in  iron  and  steel.  A  detachment  of  United  States  troops  is 
stationed  here.  N.  communicates  with  Cincinnati  and  Coving- 
ton by  two  suspension  bridges  and  by  steam  .ferry-boats.  Pop. 
(1870)  19,802. 

Newport,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  at  the 
head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Boston,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  by  a  line  of  steamers.  It  has 
14  churches,  2  libraries,  and  a  daily  newspaper,  and  is  the  tor- 
pedo station  for  the  U.S.  Fort  Adams,  one  of  the  largest  forti- 
fications in  America,  is  situated  miles  S.W.  of  the  city.  N. 
has  many  antiquities,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  families  in 
summer  for  sea-bathing.  In  1 87  5  the  annual  entrances  and 
clearances  of  shipping  amounted  to  668,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,609,224.  Pop.  (1870)  12,521.  Founded  by  Roger  Williams 
and  his  followers  in  1638,  N.  has  been  the  annual  meeting-place 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  upwards  of  230  years. 

Newport-Pagnell,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, on  the  Ouse,  28  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Aylesbury,  has  a 
fine  parish  church,  restored  by  Street  in  1858,  a  paper-mill, 
coachbuilding  establishment,  and  a  soda-water  manufactory  ; 
and  a  trade  in  coal  brought  from  Staffordshire  by  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal.    Pop.  (1871)3824. 

New  Red  Sandstone.    See  Tri.\ssic  Period. 

New  Ross,  a  river-port  of  Ireland,  partly  in  Wexford  and 
partly  in  Kilkenny,  is  situated  on  the  Barrow,  12  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Waterford  by  rail.  It  has  a  commodious  harbour,  with  new 
quays  erected  at  a  cost  of  ;^3000,  and  the  principal  industries 
are  brewing,  tanning,  and  the  salmon  fisheries.  In  1S76  there 
entered  the  port  628  vessels,  of  62,382  tons  ;  and  cleared  493 
of  46,674  tons.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
;f  1 15,453  ;  the  exports  to  ^^4763  ;  and  the  customs  to  £\l,02(>. 
N.  R.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  {1871)  7339.  In 
the  annals  N.  R.  is  Ros-mic-Treoin  ('the  wood  of  Treun's 

son  '),  and  in  spite  of  its  name  is  a  very  old  place. 

New'ry,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  coulities  of  Down  and 
Armagh,  situated  at  the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough,  on  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name  and  a  canal  leading  to  Lough  Neagh 
(32  miles),  15  miles  N.  of  Duudalk  by  rail.    N.  has  Episcopal, 
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Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  three 
banks,  and  two  newspapers.  Linens,  woollens,  flour,  spirits, 
beer,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  provisions.  In  1876,  loi  I  vessels  of  260,647 
tons  entered,  and  920,  of  217,125  tons,  cleared  the  port.  In 
the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  ^525,208,  and  the 
customs  to  ;^l8,574.  N.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
The  name  N.  is  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  Gael,  hibhar-cinn-lragha 
('  the  yew-tree  at  the  head  of  the  strand ').  The  town  was 
chartered  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  II.  In  1689  it  was  partly 
butned  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.    Pop.  (1871)  13,364. 

New  Sibe'ria,  a  group  of  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  between  70°  50'  and 
76°  20'.  Area,  20, 728  sq.  miles.  These  islands,  the  largest  of 
wliich  are  Novaia  Sibir  (Russ.  '  New  Siberia  '),  Fadeyevskij 
('Thaddeus'  Island  '),  Kotelnoi-Ostrov  ('Kettle  Isle'),  and  Blishnij 
or  Lachowsky  ('  Lachow's  Isle'),  afford  great  quantities  of  primi- 
tive ivory,  for  which,  and  for  the  whale  fishery,  they  are  annually 
much  frequented.  Novaia  Sibir  was  discovered  in  1 760,  the 
rest  before  1805  ;  and  in  1823  the  group  was  surveyed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Anjou. 

New  South  Wales,  a  British  colony  in  the  E.  of  Australia. 
It  originally  included  all  of  that  continent  to  the  E.  of  the  135th 
meridian  of  E.  longitude,  but  this  unwieldy  area  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  successive  formation  of  the  colonies  of  S.  Australia 
( 1 836),  Victoria  ( 1 85 1 ),  and  Queensland  ( 1 859).  The  present  boun- 
daries of  N.  S.W.  may  be  generally  described  as  follows: — On  the 
N.  the  29th  parallel  of  S.  latitude,  the  Dumaresq  river  and  the 
Macpherson  range  ;  on  the  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  S.  the 
River  Murray  and  a  land-line  from  the  head  of  that  stream  to 
Cape  Howe  ;  and  on  the  W.  the  141st  meridian  of  E.  longi- 
tude. The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  323,437  square  miles, 
or  about  three  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  N.  S.  W. 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  and  definitely  taken 
possession  of  by  Great  Britain  on  26th  January  1788. 

N.  S.W.  may  be  divided,  physically,  into  four  principal  regions, 
viz.  : — I.  The  coast  and  mountains,  the  former  for  the  most  part 
consisting  of  an  alluvial  plain  of  wonderful  fertility,  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  while  the  mountains  form  a  portion  of  the 
great  Australian  Cordillera  (see  Australia),  and  in  N.  S.  W. 
are  composed  of  seven  ranges,  including  the  highest  land  in 
Australia.  They  consist  largely  of  primary  rocks,  but  more 
usually  form  precipitous  ridges  than  sharp  peaks.  2.  The 
tablelands,  which  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  are 
composed  of  a  floor,  so  to  speak,  of  primary  rocks,  overlaid  with 
metamorphic  locks.  3.  The  western  slopes,  which  form  undu- 
lating downs,  gradually  merging  into  the  fourth  region,  known 
as  the  Saltbush  Plains  from  its  being  covered  with  a  species  of 
niesembryanthemum,  whose  saline  berries  are  readily  eaten  by 
sheep.  These  plains  belong  to  the  Tertiary  formation  in  common 
with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  of  Australia.  The  water- 
shed is  formed  by  the  Dividing  Range,  whose  proximity  to 
the  sea  causes  all  the  longest  rivers  to  flow  inland.  Their 
names,  reckoned  from  N.  to  S.,  are — The  Darling  (q.  v.),  Bogan 
(q.  v.),  Lachlan  (q.  v.),  Murnimbidgee  (q.  v.),  and  Murray,  the 
last  belonging  equally  to  Victoria.  For  part  of  the  year  all 
these  rivers  are  navigable  by  steamboats  of  light  draught.  The 
rivers  of  the  eastern  watershed  are  shorter  and  more  impetuous, 
being  all  more  or  less  liable  to  heavy  floods.  The  chief  of  them, 
from  N.  to  S.,  are — The  Clarence,  Shoalhaven,  Hunter,  and 
Hawkesbury  (q.  v.).  Lakes  are  very  few  and  insignificant,  but 
the  Liverpool  Plains  (q.  v.)  are  believed  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  bed  of  an  immense  lake,  and  in  the  western  plains,  especially 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Dar- 
ling, and  at  the  junction  of  the  Lachlan  with  the  Murrumbidgee, 
a  large  extent  of  country  is  usually  under  water  in  winter.  The 
coast  of  N.  S.  W.  is  bold  and  rugged,  and  besides  the  splendid 
inlet  of  Port  Jackson  (q.  v.),  possesses  good  harbours  at  Twofold 
Bay  and  Port  Stephens. 

The  climate  of  N.  S.  W.  is  necessarily  very  diversified,  but  it 
is  almost  everywhere  salubrious.  The  highest  mountains  scarcely 
reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  on  the  coast  snow  rarely 
falls.  At  Sydney  the  mean  annu.il  temperature  is  65°,  and  the 
annual  rainfall  49 '94  inches.  The  heat  on  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior is  excessive,  reaching  100°  in  the  shade  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  same  region  is  also  liable  to  prolonged 
periods  of  drought. 


The  flora  of  N.  S.  W.  is  varied  and  interesting.  Among  the 
principal  trees  are  the  various  kinds  of  Eucalyptus  (q.  v.), 
wattle,  and  Casuarina  (q.  v.).  The  first-named  yield  timber 
which  in  size  and  quality  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  trees  of  the  colony  furnish  handsome  ornamental  woods. 
Ferns  and  wild  flowers  grow  in  profusion,  but  the  wild  fruits  are 
few.  The  totil  area  under  crops  of  all  kinds  on  31st  March 
1876  was  451,139  acres,  the  two  principal  crops  being  wheat 
(133,609  acres)  and  maize  (117,582  acres).  Oats  are  grown 
chiefly  for  fodder,  and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  limited. 
6453  acres  were  under  the  sugar-cane,  and  4458  acres  imder  the 
vine.  The  yield  of  sugar  was  2,310,860  cwt.,  and  of  wine 
831,749  gallons.  19,407  acres  were  cultivated  as  gardens  and 
orchards,  orange-growing  being  an  important  industry  in  N.  S. 
W.  Among  the  other  crops  are  barley,  rye,  millet,  tobacco, 
and  arrowroot. 

N.  S.  W.  abounds  in  animal  life,  the  indigenous  fauna  includ- 
ing kangaroos  of  all  kinds,  the  wombat,  opossum,  bandicoot, 
koala  or  native  bear,  echidna,  ornithorhynchus,  and  many  species 
of  bat.  Among  the  birds  the  most  numerous  are  cockatoos, 
parroquets,  owls,  pigeons,  and  quails.  The  Laughing  Jackass 
(q.  v.)  is  also  common,  but  the  Emu  (q.  v.)  has  been  driven  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  interior.  Snakes  are  plentiful  and  very 
venomous,  the  most  dreaded  species  being  the  death-adder  and 
yellow  snake.  Insects  are  abundant  to  the  last  degree,  and  in- 
clude many  which  are  very  obnoxious  to  man. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  N.  S.  W.  is  veiy  great,  including  coal 
in  boundless  quantity,  besides  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
manganese,  platinum,  and  precious  stones.  The  value  of  the 
principal  mineral  exports  during  1 876  was  as  follows  : — Coal, 
^i'l, 319,918  ;  kerosene  shale,  ;£'47>994  ;  ti".  L^Z^fil^  ;  copper, 
^249,978;  silver,  ;^I5,456.  During  the  same  year  153,531  oz. 
of  gold,  valued  at  _^ 600,000,  were  sent  to  the  Sydney  mint.  As 
yet,  however,  the  pastoral  interest  is  the  most  important  one 
in  the  colony,  the  live  stock  of  which  amounted  in  1875  to 
22,872,882  sheep,  2,856,699  cattle,  and  346,691  horses.  The 
sheep  outnumbered  those  in  all  the  other  AustraliarM;olonies 
put  together.  Large  numbers  of  horses  run  wild  in  the  interior, 
and  are  frequently  slaughtered  for  their  hides.  The  wool  shipped 
from  N.  S.W.  in  1875  amounted  to  87,500,000  lbs.,  of  the  value 
of;{^5,65i,643,  besides  tallow,  skins,  and  hides  to  the  value  o( 
;^3o6,ooo,  and  preserved  meats  to  the  value  of  £10,000.  Tlie 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  all  kinds  in  1876  was  ^^8,277, 520, 
and  of  the  imports  1, 567,485.  The  revenue  for  the  same 
year  was  ;ifS,037,66i,  of  which  .1^2,772,999  was  derived  from 
land,  _^i,ooo,ooo  from  customs,  and  ;^678,39i  from  railways,  of 
which  there  were  450  miles  open.  Favoured  by  the  abundance 
of  coal,  the  manufactures  of  N.  S.W.  are  numerous  and  increasing, 
in  spite  of  its  free-trade  policy.  The  most  important  are  iron 
foundries  and  engineering  works,  shipbuilding,  saw  and  flour 
mills,  leather,  woollen-cloth,  and  meat-preserving  factories, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  susjar  refineries. 

From  its  foundation  in  1788,  N.S.W.  continued  to  be  a  penal 
settlement  until  1849,  when  the  transportation  of  criminals  thither 
was  stopped  in  consequence  of  a  very  strong  agitation  in  the  colony 
against  it.  Two  years  later  the  discovery  of  gold  near  Bathurst 
(q.  V.)  caused  a  great  influx  of  population,  and  started  the  colony 
on  its  prosperous  career.  N.  S.  W.  is  governed  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
seven,  who  are  responsible  to  a  Parliament  composed  of  two 
Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  former  consists  of  not  less  than  21  members,  all  nominated 
by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  latter  of  72  members,  elected  by  60  con- 
stituencies. The  suffrage  is  practically  universal,  and  the  par- 
liaments are  triennial.  N.  S.  W.  is  subdivided  into  1 18  counties, 
99  of  which  are  grouped  under  13  pastoral  districts.  The  pop. 
at  the  end  of  1875  was  officially  estimated  at  606,652.  The 
capital  is  Sydney  (q.  v.),  and  the  other  chief  towns  are  New- 
castle (q.  v.),  Maitland  (q.  v.),  Parramatta  (q.  v.),  Bathurst 
(q.  v.),  and  Goulburn.  See  Gazetteer  of  N.  S.  \V.,  by  R.  P. 
Whitworth  (Sydney,  1866) ;  N.  S.  IV.  the  Mother  Colony  of  the 
Australias,  by  G.  H.  Reid  (Sydney,  1876);  The  Australian 
Handbook  for  \?>T]  (Lond.  1877);  Miftes  and  Mineral  Statistics 
of  N.  S.  W.,  by  the  Hon.  John  Lucas  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke 
(Sydney,  1875). 

News'papers.  Although  the  Acta  Diurna  of  the  Romans 
contained  daily  official  reports,  and  the  Chinese  claim  to  have 
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had  a  similar  journal  of  much  greater  antiquity,  N.  are  almost 
entirely  the  growth  of  modern  times.  The  earliest  regular  news- 
paper we  know  anything  of  is  the  Notizie  Scritte,  published 
in  MS.  at  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.  This  paper 
was  to  be  seen  at  various  places  in  the  city,  a  small  coin 
{gazeid)  being  charged  for  the  privilege ;  hence  the  term 
'  Gazette.'  There  is  some  obscurity  regarding  the  date  of  the  first 
English  newspaper.  Copies  of  a  print  in  the  British  Museum 
entitled  the  English  Mercury,  purporting  to  give  news  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  &c.,  have  been  conclusively  proved  to  be  for- 
geries. Not  long  afterwards,  however,  we  come  to  the  '  era  of 
Mercuries,'  these  being  casual  publications,  issued  in  the  in- 
terests of  various  cliques,  parties,  and  professions,  rather  than 
N.  There  was  the  Mercurins  Pragmatical,  the  Mercurius  Belli- 
cosus,  the  Laughing  Mercury,  and  Mercuries  of  all  kinds. 
A  favourite  medium  of  supplying  intelligence  was  in  the 
form  of  '  news '  letters,  written  to  provincial  magnates 
by  residents  in  London,  who  sent  their  patrons  the  news 
of  the  courts  and  markets,  and  regaled  them  with  the  talk 
of  the  town  and  the  gossip  of  the  coffee-houses.  In  1622,  one 
of  these  letter-writers,  N.  Butter,  printed  the  Certaine  News  of 
the  Present  Week,  which  was  followed  by  a  whole  host  of  similar 
one-paged  weeklies.  In  its  early  stages  newspaper-writing  was 
hot  and  spicy,  brimful  of  personalities,  and  coarse  and  vitu- 
perative epithets,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  a  style 
which  is  common  at  the  present  day  '  out  West '  in  America, 
but  destitute  of  the  grotesque  and  diverting  humour  of  New 
World  animosities.  One  journal  was  often  started  simply 
to  fight  or  cry  down  another,  the  Weekly  Discoverer  being 
followed,  for  example,  by  the  Discoverer  Stripped  Naked.  Tlie 
news  was  chiefly  limited  to  foreign  affairs,  domestic  matters 
being  scarcely  discussed  till  after  the  abolition  of  tJie  Star- 
Cham  ber.  During  and  after  the  Civil  War  the  Royalists  and 
Republicans  had  their  organs  in  the  press,  perhaps  the  most 
able  writers  on  either  side  being  Sir  John  Birkenhead  in  the 
former,  and  Marchmont  Needham  in  the  latter  party.  Under 
Charles  II.  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  was  established,  and 
no  journals  were  permitted  save  those  authorised  by  the  unscru- 
pulous licenser  of  the  press,  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange,  himself  pub- 
lisher of  the  Observator.  The  Government  paper,  The  London 
Gazette,  two  pages  in  size  (started  in  1665),  came  out  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays.  Although  the  experiment  had  been  repeatedly 
tried  before,  the  first  daily  newspaper  that  established  itself 
firmly  was  the  Daily  Courant  in  1709,  which  consisted  of  one 
page  of  two  columns.  The  imposition  in  1 7 13  by  Act  10  Anne, 
c.  17,  of  a  stamp  duty  of  id.  on  N.  larger  than  half  a  sheet 
if  otherwise),  which  tax  was  gradually  increased  by  various 
statutes  (in  1 756,  1789,  and  1797)  till  it  amounted  to  4d., 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  press  in  the 
1 8th  c.  Among  the  most  famous  papers  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  The  Public  Advertiser  (started  as  the  London  Daily 
Post  in  1726),  which  had  attained  at  the  time  of  Junius'  Letters 
to  its  publisher  a  circulation  of  from  6000  to  7000;  the  notorious 
but  short-lived  North  Briton  of  John  Wilkes,  which  ran  through 
217  numbers  (No.  45  being  burned  by  the  common  hangman)  ; 
The  Englishfnan  and  London  Evening  Post,  which  were  both 
indebted  to  the  classic  pen  of  Edmund  Burke;  and  the  Jesuit,  a 
Whig  organ,  satirically  so  called,  launched  by  Sheridan  in  17S2. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  leading  London  papers 
were  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Adorning  Post,  and  the  Times. 
The  Chronicle  (founded  in  1 766)  had  three  remarkably  able  editors 
in  succession — Woodfall,  Perry,  and  Black— and  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  leading  journal.  The  Post  (1772),  then  as  now, 
was  the  fashionable  paper  far  excellence,  and  impressed  much  of 
the  literary  genius  of  the  day  into  its  service.  The  limes  was 
established  by  the  first  John  Walter  in  1785  as  the  Daily 
Tvrja/ /vVo/j/'^r,  assuming  its  present  name  in  1788.  In  1800  it 
had  a  circulation  of  1000,  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  Chronicle 
or  Post.  In  1803  the  second  John  Walter  became  manager  and 
joint-proprietor,  and  under  his  energetic  sway  it  grew  to  be  the 
greatest  paper  on  the  globe.  It  owed  its  success  firstly  to  the 
business  capacity  of  Mr.  Walter,  who  saw  that  the  newspaper 
vi'hich  gave  the  earliest  and  the  best  news  would  command  the 
greatest  amount  of  public  favour,  and  who  acted  energetically  on 
that  conviction.  It  was  also  greatly  indebted  for  its  success  to 
the  independent  tone  of  its  leaders,  and  the  high  talent  of  its  con- 
tributors, while  the  application  of  steam-power  to  its  printing- 
press  in  1814,  enabling  1 100  copies  to  be  thrown  off  in  an  hour, 
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or  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  any  other  daily,  gave  it  a 
great  impetus.  Mr.  Barnes  held  the  editorship  from  1814  to 
1 841,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  T.  Delane,  who  has  now 
(1877)  resigned,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chenery,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  Oxford  University,  and  who  has  long  been 
a  contributor.  The  Times  appeared  as  an  eight-page  paper 
(forty -eight  columns)  on  January  29,  1829.  In  1846  its 
average  circulation  had  reached  23,000,  and  in  1854,  during 
the  Crimean  War,  when  W.  H.  Russell's  brilliant  letters  initi- 
ated the  War-Correspondence  feature  of  modern  journals, 
attained  an  average  of  51,648,  or  twice  that  of  all  the 
other  London  dailies.  In  1836  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. 
c.  76,  imposed,  in  place  of  the  old  4d.  tax,  a  duty  of  id.  on  a 
newspaper  containing  1530  square  inches,  ijd.  if  above  1530 
and  under  2295  square  inches,  and  2d.  if  the  latter  size,  a  reduc- 
tion signalised  by  the  establishment  of  sixty-one  new  papers  in 
Great  i5ritain.  This  tax  was  altered  to  id.  for  every  sheet  under 
2295  square  inches  in  1853,  and  by  Act  18  Vict.  c.  27,  was  finally 
abolished  in  1855.  The  5d.  papers  (followed  shortly  by  the 
Times)  reduced  their  price  to  4d.,  and  a  number  of  penny  dailies 
were  started,  the  most  successful  of  which  have  been  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (1855),  and  the  Standard  (1857).  Various  statutes 
have  since  been  passed  which  have  greatly  helped  the  wonderful 
development  and  popularising  of  N.  Tiie  paper-duty  was  re- 
pealed in  1 86 1,  when  the  Times,  Morning  Post,  and  other  papers 
reduced  their  prices  to  3d.,  and  a  number  of  penny  papers 
increased  their  size  from  four  to  eight  pages.  In  1869,  by  Act 
32  and  33  Vict.  c.  24,  the  provisions  in  Act  I  Will.  IV.  c.  73, 
and  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  requiring  deposits  of  sureties  and 
other  burdens,  were  cancelled.  The  present  power  of  the  press 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  fierce  light  it  has  thrown  upon 
every  social  and  national  abuse,  the  searching  and  minute  criti- 
cism of  every  step  in  legislation,  the  full,  free,  and  untrammelled 
expression  it  has  given  to  the  nation's  voice,  have  not  unfre- 
quently  decided  the  fate  of  measures  and  of  administrations. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance  of  N.  socially, 
commercially,  and  politically.  The  completeness,  variety,  and 
extent  of  news  in  every  impression  of  the  Times  is  indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  civilisation. 

The  staff  of  a  leading  London  newspaper  includes  the  editor- 
in-chief,  the  assistant-editor,  the  city  editor,  having  charge  of 
the  commercial  news,  leader-writers  and  other  contributors,  the 
sub-editors,  dealing  with  various  departments,  and  a  complete 
corps  of  reporters  and  local  correspondents.  It  has  a  repre- 
sentative in  most  of  the  great  capitals  in  the  world,  from  whom 
and  from  Reuter's  Telegram  Company  foreign  telegrams  are 
constantly  obtained.  In  the  year  1877,  74  reporters  were  ac- 
commodated in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  repre- 
sented the  various  London  dailies  and  news  associations  supply- 
ing the  provincial  papers.  These  associations  are  assumed  to 
represent  sufficiently  the  papers  out  of  London  ;  but  a  feeling  pre- 
vails strongly  that  the  more  important  of  the  latter  should  have 
access  to  the  Reporters'  Gallery.  At  present  (1877),  while  the 
leading  country  dailies  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  get  their  own 
reports  of  Parliamentary  debates,  they  have  no  recognised  right 
of  admission  for  their  reporters.  The  less  important  country 
papers  rely  for  their  Parliamentary  reports  exclusively  upon  the 
Press  and  Central  News  Association.  In  the  busy  life  of 
the  age,  newspapers  form  the  only  reading  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  must  therefore  be  made  as  universal  in  contents  as 
possible.  Besides  the  leaders,  telegraphic  intelligence,  and  para- 
graphs, its  columns  are  accordingly  opened  to  reviews  of  current 
literature,  notes  of  travel,  musical  and  dramatic  criticism,  ap- 
proved letters  from  correspondents,  &c.  The  machinery  used 
in  printing  the  great  papers  (by  the  Walter,  Hoe,  Victory, 
&c.,  presses)  is  of  the  most  perfect  description.  The  Walter 
Press  has  printed  the  whole  impression  of  the  Times  since  1870. 
The  paper  is  supplied  in  huge  long  rolls,  and  is  printed,  cut,  and 
folded  by  one  machine  at  the  rate  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  copies 
an  hour.  The  enormous  expense  of  a  paper  is  seldom  covered 
by  a  sale  however  large,  and  proprietors  therefore  look  to  ad- 
vertisements for  their  profit.  The  highest-class  journals  do  not 
solicit  advertisements,  but  the  majority  of  papers  have  regular 
canvassers  in  the  advertising  department. 

According  to  Mitchell's  Nrwspaper  Press  Directory  for  1877 
(an  annual  and  useful  publication),  there  were  in  the  beginning 
of  that  year  1692  newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
follows  : — 
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London 
Provinces 

Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Islands 


320 
991 


1311 

56 
164 
141 

20 

1692 


Of  those  published  in  the  Metropolis,  18  only  were  daily  (13 
morning  and  5  evening)  papers  ;  5  of  these  were  purely  com- 
mercial journals,  and  I  (the  Sportsman)  a  turf  paper. 

CHIEF  LONDON  MORNING  PAPERS. 


Newspapers. 

Founded., 

Price. 

Times 

1788 

3d. 

Morning  Post  . 
Morning  Advertiser 

1772 
1794 

3d. 

3d. 

Daily  Telegraph 

183s 

id. 

Standard  • 
Daily  News 
Daily  Chronicle 

1857 
1846 
1855 

id. 

id. 
id. 

Politics. 


(Liberal,  but  reflects  Na- 
(   tional  Opinion. 

Conservative. 

Independent. 
rLiberal    in  Domestic, 
I    Maintenance  of '  British 
J   Interests'    in  Foreign 
[  Politics. 

Conservative. 

Liberal. 

Liberal. 


The  ordinary  size  of  the  Times  is  16  pages,  but  frequently  it  ex- 
tends to  20  pages.  The  strictest  censorship  is  exercised  in  the 
advertisement  department,  and  its  revenue  from  that  source  is 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom.  Original  telegraphic  intelligence 
is  published  every  morning  from  all  the"  leading  cities  of  Europe 
and  various  parts  of  the  world.  Everything  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  paper  (except  ink  and  paper),  includ- 
ing printing  presses,  types,  &c.,  is  manufactured  at  the  Times 
office,  which  is  characterised  by  completeness  of  arrangement 
and  perfection  of  mechanical  details.  Next  to  \\\^^Times,  the 
highest  place  must  be  given  to  the  Telegraph,  the  Standard, 
and  the  Daily  News,  which  are  admirably  conducted  in  every 
department.  The  Telegraph  is  understood  to  have  the  largest 
circulation  (average  267,189,  October  1877),  and  the  Standard, 
which  has  long  been  famous  for  its  parliamentary  reports, 
probably  comes  next  to  it  (199,000,  morning  and  evening 
issue,  October  1877).  As  an  instance  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Telegraph,  the  recent  expedition  to  Central  Africa  of  Mr.  Stanley 
at  the  joint  expense  of  that  paper  and  the  New  York  Herald 
deserves  recognition.  The  Daily  Netvs,  started  with  Charles 
Dickens  as  editor  in  1846,  reduced  from  3d.  to  id.  in  1868, 
signalised  itself  in  1876  by  obtaining  earlier  information  of  the 
Bulgarian  massacres  from  its  representatives  in  the  East  than  the 
Government  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  and  by  the  letters 
telegraphed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
struggle  (1877) — in  many  respects  the  best  war  correspondence 
which  the  history  of  journalism  records. 

CHIEF  LONDON  EVENING  PAPERS. 


Newspapers. 

Founded. 

Price. 

PoUtics. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette 

Globe  .... 

Evening  Standard 

186s 
1803 
1827 
1 863 

2d. 
id. 
id. 
Jd. 

Independent. 
Conservative. 
Conservative. 
Liberal. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  must  be  allowed  the  palm  for  literary 
excellence.  The  halfpenny  Echo  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
all  the  other  evening  papers  combined.  The  circulation  of  the 
London  dailies  (78,000  in  1854)  is  probably  in  1877  not  less 
than  1,000,000. 

In  January  1877,  9  papers  were  published  in  London  twice  a 
week,  5  three  times  a  week,  247  weekly,  and  41  fortnightly  and 
monthly.  The  non-daily  papers  are  for  the  most  part  local, 
trade,  class,  or  sectarian  organs.  The  Observer,  published  every 
Sunday  (price  4d.),  gives  late,  reliable,  and  important  news.  The 
Mail,  published  in  connection  with  the  Times,  contains  a  weekly 
summary  of  the  best  of  that  journal.  Lloyds'  jV^wj  (1842)  and 
Reynolds'  News  (1850)  take  the  lead  among  the  many  widely- 
circulating  working-class  weeklies.  The  circulation  of  Lloyds'  is 
said  to  exceed  half  a  million.  The  highest  place  among  critical 
journals  must  be  assigned  to  the  Saturday  Review  (1855),  the 
Spectator  (1828},  and  the  Examiner  (1808).     The  Athenceum 


(1828)  is  the  first  literary  weekly,  its  most  successful  rival  being 
the  Academy  (1869).  The  London  Gazette  (1665),  published  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  price  is.,  is  the  appointed  organ  for  all 
announcements  of  the  Government.  Among  the  papers  printed 
in  foreign  languages  are  the  Courrier  de  VEtcrope  (French),  and 
the  Londoner  Zeitung  (German).  The  Illustrated  London  News 
(1842)  and  the  Graphic  (1869)  are  facile  principes  as  illustrated 
N.  Punch  is  undoubtedly  the  best  comic  publication  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Its  cartoons  are  often  masterpieces  of  satiric  or 
pathetic  humour  ;  its  other  illustrations  have  reflected  with  mar- 
vellous felicity  the  inexhaustible  phases  of  English  life.  Its  first 
editor,  Mark  Lemon,  gathered  about  him  the  brightest  wits  in 
London,  and  gave  it  a  tone  at  once  popular  and  refined,  which 
it  has  sustained  with  ease  to  the  present  day.  yudy.  Fun, 
Figaro,  Funny  Folks,  &c. ,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
jokes  for  the  million.  The  World,  started  in  1874,  and  its  sub- 
sequent imitators.  Truth,  May  fair,  &c.,  are  dear  to  the  lovers  of 
piquant  scandal  and  unscrupulous  banter. 

Of  the  991  English  provincial  papers,  54  were  morning  (15' 
Conservative,  23  Libera!,  16  neutral)  and  29  evening  (5  Conser- 
vative, 10  Liberal,  10  neutral)  issues.  41  of  the  morning  papers 
were  priced  one  penny,  13  one  halfpenny.  With  one  exception 
(the  Cheltenham  Eventing  Telegram)  all  the  evening  were  half- 
penny papers.  Liverpool  has  7  daily  papers ;  Manchester  and 
Newcastle,  5  \  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sunderland,  4  ;  Bolton, 
Bradford,  Brightcm,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Hull,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, and  Sheffield,  3 ;  Huddersfield,  Middlesbrough,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Shields,  2 ;  and  Ashton,  Banbury,  Barrow,  Buiy, 
Cheltenham,  Darlington,  Dewsbury,  Eastbourne,  Gloucester, 
Hanley,  Ipswich,  Newport,  S.  W.,  Norwich,  Oldham,  Penzance, 
Scarborough,  Southport,  Wolverhampton,  and  York,  i  each. 
255  towns  possess  more  than  one  weekly  paper,  the  common 
size  of  which  is  eight  pages,  and  the  price  usually  one  penny  or 
twopence.  As  a  rule  tlie  provincial  dailies  will  not  stand  com- 
parison with  the  metropolitan.  We  may  mention,  however,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  (which  has  rivalled  the  London  papers  in 
lateness  and  accuracy  of  home  and  foreign  news),  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  the  Liverpool  Courier,  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  the 
Leeds  Merctuy,  and  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  as  brilliant  examples 
of  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  culture  of  the  English  provinces. 

In  Scotland  there  were  12  morning  and  6  evening  papers,  of 
which  9  proclaimed  themselves  Liberal,  2  Conservative,  and  7 
Independent  or  neutral ;  5  were  published  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  6  in  Glasgow,  3  in  Dundee,  2  in  Aberdeen,  I  in  Greenock, 
and  I  in  Paisley.  The  earliest  Scotch  newspaper  was  the  Cale- 
donian Mercury,  which  as  the  Mercurius  Caledonius  made  a  spas- 
modic appearance  as  far  back  as  1660.  This  ancient  print  some 
twelve  years  ago  finally  merged  into  the  Weekly  Scotsman.  The 
Edinburgh  Courant,  the  Conservative  and  Established  Church 
organ,  has  a  history  dating  from  1702.  It  has  not  of  late 
years  received  adequate  support  from  its  party,  but  it  is 
now  striving  with  unwonted  energy  for  recognition  as  the  organ 
of  the  liberal  and  cultivated  Conservatives.  The  Scotsman,  found- 
ed in  1817  in  the  Whig  interest,  has  always  been  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  consistent  of  that  party's  organs,  and  fought  the  battles 
of  Reform  and  Free  Trade  with  indefatigable  vigour.  Under 
the  editorship  of  Charles  M'Laren,  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  and  particu- 
larly Alexander  Russel,  it  distanced  all  competitors,  and  has  now 
(1877)  attained  a  circulation  of  60,000,  being  immensely  greater 
than  that  of  any  paper  in  Britain  out  of  London.  Mr.  Russel  re 
ceived  in  1875  a  compliment  never  before  or  since  paid  to  a  jour- 
nalist, when  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Reform 
Club,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Liberal  cause. 
The  Scotsman  was  the  first  to  initiate  various  enterprises,  in 
which  it  has  been  followed  with  commendable  alacrity  by 
several  other  Scotch  papers,  such  as  the  establishment  of  special 
telegraphic  wires  to  London  and  the  running  of  special  trains 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  transmission  of  early 
editions.  It  also  introduced  the  '  Walter  Press  '  into  the  print- 
ing department  before  any  other  non-metropolitan  journal.  It 
has  two  special  London  wires  and  three  Walter  presses.  Under 
its  present  management  it  has  shown  a  resolute  determination  to 
throw  off  the  reproach  of  provincialism  (which  Mr.  Russel's 
editorship,  brilliant  though  it  was,  tended  to  confirm),  has 
boldly  challenged  the  infallibility  of  the  London  Press,  and  on 
several  notable  occasions  anticipated  the  latter  in  the  publica- 
tion of  important  news.  It  has  also  conspicuously  widened  the 
range  of  its  intellectual  sympathies — Literature,  Education,  and 
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Social  Progress  receiving  a  much  larger  and  more  liberal  atten- 
tion than  formerly.  The  Edinburgli  Daily  Revieio,  founded  in 
1861,  took  the  place  of  the  old  IViiness  as  the  leading  Free 
Church  paper,  and  during  the  present  year  (1877)  has  specially 
signalised  itself  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  on 
tlie  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  certainly  the  most  vehement  and 
persistent  organ  of  Disestablishment  north  of  the  Tweed.  The 
Glasgow  Herald  (1782)  is  a  remarkably  well- written  paper  of 
great  influence  in  the  W.  of  Scotland.  In  politics,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  it  is  candid,  temperate,  and  rational. 
The  space  devoted  to  literature  is  a  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Glasgow.  The  Herald  is  understood  to  be  the  best 
newspaper  'property'  in  Scotland— next  to  the  Scotsman.  Tlie 
North  British  Daily  Mail  (1847)  has  distinguished  itself  in  social 
questions.  Of  all  newspapers  recently  started  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  none  has  so  speedily  acquired  such  a  position  as  the 
Conservative  Glasgow  News  (1873),  which  has  now  (1877)  passed 
from  the  hands  of  a  company  to  that  of  a  single  proprietor. 
Three  evening  papers,  tlie  Citizen,  News,  and  Times,  are  largely 
patronised.  The  first  of  these  has  long  been  noted  for  the  literary 
felicity  of  its  paragraph  leaders.  The  leading  newspaper  in  the 
N.E.  of  Scotland  is  the  Dundee  Advertiser  (1801). 

15  morning  and  5  evening  papers  were  published  in  Ireland 
(9  Conservative,  7  Liberal,  and  4  neutral).  Dublin  had  8 ; 
Belfast,  6  ;  Cork,  3  ;  and  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Water- 
ford,  I  each.  The  Irish  papers  are  smaller  in  size  as  a  rale  than 
those  published  in  Great  Britain.  The  Dublin  Irish  Times  and 
Freeman's  Jonrnal,  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  and  the  Cork 
Examiner  are  among  those  most  deserving  of  notice. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  short  review  of  the  foreign  press  we 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out  how  faithfully  a  country's  N. 
reflect  the  national  genius.  The  English  paper,  large  and 
bulky,  crammed  full  of  advertisements,  of  political,  legal, 
mercantile,  and  foreign  news,  bears  witness  to  the  busy  life, 
commercial  energy,  and  far-reaching  interests  of  England, 
while  the  strong  assurance  and  reliant  tone  of  the  leaders 
are  indications  of  the  inherent  common  sense  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  its  people.  The  smaller  and  neater  French 
journal,  bright  and  vivacious,  deals  less  with  trade,  but  sparkles 
with  witty  paragraphs  and  incisive  sentences  ;  is  full  of  airiness 
and  raillery;  devotes  a  feuilletonio  novelettes,  dramatic  criticism, 
and  gossip ;  and  in  the  contrasted  fierceness  of  its  political 
articles  betrays  the  weakness  of  unsettled  institutions,  and  the 
sense  of  wrongs  wrought  by  corrupt  parties  on  a  great  and 
generous  people.  The  German  zeitnng,  careful  and  methodical 
in  tone,  stern,  immovable,  and  unswayed  by  sentiment,  is  a  re- 
flex of  solidity,  iron  delerniination,  and  national  strength.  But  it 
also  exhibits  the  pernicious  influence  of  bnreaiicra/ism  or  govern- 
ment officialism.  It  is  too  often  '  kept '  or  subsidised  ;  and  it 
shows  frequent  trace  of  the  government  scissors — in  a  word, 
it  is  able,  but  it  is  not  free.  Most  pronounced  of  all  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  American  press,  which  in  the 
form  of  extravagant  advertisements,  sensational  headings, 
feverish  activity,  irrepressible  go-aheadness,  and  sometimes 
of  unblushing  personalities,  illustrate  while  they  exaggerate  the 
vices  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  unfair  on 
the  other  hand  to  ignore  the  humour,  sprightliness,  keen  sense, 
and  generous  enthusiasm  which  no  less  faithfully  reflect  the 
national  virtues. 

France.— French  N.  were  under  very  strict  laws  before  the  Re- 
volution, nor  has  the  country  since  ever  experienced  to  the  full 
the  blessings  of  a  free  press.  The  oldest  paper  was  the  Mercuric 
Franpis  (1605-45),  a  semi-historical  compilation.  The  Gazette 
de  France  was  published  from  1 63 1  to  1 792.  Journal  de 

Pans,  1 777-1825,  was  the  first  daily  political  paper.  In  the 
memorable  year  of  1 789  a  number  of  journals  were  started— 
Marat's  famous  Ami  du  Peuple,  which  preached  the  gospel  of 
Rousseau  and  sounded  the  death-knell  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  the 
Journal  des  Dt'bats,  always  famed  for  moderation  and  ability  ; 
and  the  Monitcur  Universel,  which  remained  consistently  for 
eighty  years  the  organ  of  whatever  government  happened  to  be 
in  power.  Under  the  Empire  only  five  political  journals  were 
permitted  in  Paris,  and  a  strict  censorship  was  established,  which 
remained  in  full  force  till  1821.  The  liberty  of  the  press  again 
suffered  under  the  Ordinances  of  1830,  and  was  fettered  still 
further  in  1835.  During  Louis-Philippe's  reign  the  most  popular 
papers  were  the  Siicle  and  the  Constitutionnel,  which  latter  had  in 
1S46  a  circulation  of  180,000,  and  the  Presse  of  Emile  de 
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Girardin,  which  by  reducing  its  price  to  forty  francs  per  annum, 
was  the  pioneer  of  cheap  journalism.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Empire  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851,  he  crashed  the  opposi- 
tion press  with  unparalleled  determination.  The  Presse,  Pays, 
Pat?-ie,  Union,  National,  Debatsj  Paris  Journal,  Charivari 
(humorous),  Figaro,  Gaulois,  GalignanH s  Messenger  (printed  in 
English),  and  the  Journal  Officiel,  which  superseded  the  Moni- 
ieur  Universel  as  the  government  organ  in  1869,  were  among  the 
principal  N.  of  his  reign.  Rochefort's  libellous  Lanterne  (1868) 
was  an  extraordinary  success.  Since  1870  a  multitude  of  N. 
have  sprung  up,  the  Soir,  Bien  Public,  Constitution,  &c.,  and  M. 
Gambetta's  Republique  Fran^aise,  which  in  1877  received  such 
rough  treatment  from  the  Macmahon  Government.  The  journals 
of  Paris  numbered  791  in  1875,  of  which  113  were  political. 

Germany  was  early  in  the  field  of  journalism.  The  Relationen 
of  the  l6th  c.  disseminated  records  of  striking  events  and  extra- 
ordinary occurrences  throughout  the  country.  The  Frankfurter 
Oberposlamte  Zeitung,  founded  in  1616,  lasted  exactly  250  years 
(till  1866).  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  N.  were  placed  under 
government  censorship,  and  their  number  was  unimportant, 
while  their  contents  were  little  more  than  official  news  till  the 
date  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  now 
of  Augsburg,  started  at  Tiibingen  in  1 798,  has  been  the  most 
successful  German  journal,  and  at  the  present  day  holds  the  lead- 
ing place  for  literary  excellence,  variety  of  contents,  and  reliable 
and  extensive  correspondence.  Under  the  French  rule  tlie 
national  tone  disappeared  from  the  German  press,  and  a  strict 
censorship  initiated  in  1819  impeded  its  development.  Since 
1848,  and  particularly  after  1870,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  and  ability  of  journals.  In  March  1872  there 
were  i743  real  N.  in  the  empire,  951  of  which  were  in  Prussia. 
The  leading  journals  of  Berlin  are  the  National  Zeitung,  the 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Neues  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Volks 
Zeitieng,  Tribiine,  Post,  &c.,  and  the  humorous  Kladderadatsch. 
The  Deutscher  Reichsanzeiger  is  the  official  gazette.  The 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  Stettiner  Zeitung,  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of 
Augsburg  before  mentioned,  and  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
of  Leipsic,  are  a  few  of  the  best  provincial  journals. 

Italy. — In  Italy  the  press  has  been  comparatively  free  since 
1861,  and  all  the  large  towns  have  a  number  of  journals.  L'llaiia 
is  the  government  mouthpiece  for  foreign  affairs.  Jl  Diritto  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  liberal  papers.  La  Voce  delta  Verita  is 
the  papal  organ. 

AusTKiA. — The  ablest  paper  in  Austria  is  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  (daily).  The  Viennese  press  includes  the  Wiener  Zeitung, 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt,  axiAFremdenblatt.  The 
Bohemia  at  Prague,  Ellendr  at  Pesth,  and  Triester  Zeitung  at 
Trieste  may  be  mentioned. 

Russia. — The  N.  of  Russia  are  almost  confined  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Warsaw,  Riga,  and  Odessa.  Peter  the  Great  estab- 
lished the  first  Russian  journal  at  Moscow.in  1703.  During  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  the  Northern  Bee  had  the  greatest  influence. 
The  Golos  (the  Voice)  is  now  the  most  popular  paper  in  the 
empire,  and  during  the  present  war  has  been  the  most  anti- 
English  in  tone.  The  Invalide  Russe  is  the  leading  military  autho- 
rity, and  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  is  a  semi-official  publica- 
tion, the  mouthpiece  of  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office.  Almost 
every  minister  of  state  has  his  organ.  Tiie  Moscoio  Gazette  is  of 
great  political  importance  and  has  a  circulation  of  15,000. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — The  press  has  been  uniformly  prose- 
cuted in  Spain,  and  there  is  no  country  of  equal  standing  in 
Europe  with  so  few  important  journals.  Satire  and  humour 
are  greatly  aimed  at  as  prominent  and  attractive  features.  El 
Empareial,  El  Pueblo,  and  L'Epoca  are  the  chief  dailies  of 
Madrid.  N.  in  Portugal  are  principally  commercial.  The  Diario 
de  Lisboa  is  one  of  the  best  Lisbon  papers,  the  Diario  do  Governo 
being  the  official  organ. 

Belgium  and  Holland. — Some  very  influential  papers 
are  published  in  Belgium,  including  the  Independance  Beige,  the 
leading  liberal  journal,  the  clerical  Hj^toile  Beige,  the  official 
Echo  du  Parlement,  Le  Nord,  a  Russian  organ  (Brussels),  and 
the  Journal  cT Anvers  (Antwerp).  The  Amsterdamsche  Courant 
and  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam),  Dagblad  van  Zuidholland,  and 
Va  lerland  of  the  Hague  are  leading  journals  in  Holland.  The 
history  of  the  Dutch  press  dates  from  1 623. 

Switzerland. — Switzerland  has  in  proportion  to  size  a  won- 
fully  active  press,  a  plethora  of  local  prints  being  issued  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian.    Of  some  400  papers  the  Jonrrtal 
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de  Genive,  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  and  Aeue  Ziiricher  Zeitung  are 
among  those  most  extensively  read. 

Denmark. —About  200  papers  are  published  in  this  little 
country.  The  oldest  and  most  celebrated,  Berlingske  Tidende 
(founded  in  1749),  is  a  semi-official  organ. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — Among  the  more  prominent  papers 
are  Morgenbladet,  Aftenbladet,  Christianiaposten,  Bergens  Tidende 
(Bergen),  and  Dagcns  Nyheter  and  Aftenbladet  of  Stockholm. 

Turkey. — Such  N.  as  are  published  in  Turkey  are  mainly 
issued  in  Constantinople.  Le  Courrier  d'On'ent,  Bassiret, 
Stamboul,  and  Levant  Herald  (English)  may  be  mentioned. 

Greecs. — The  principal  papers  are  the  Messager  d'Atkenes  and 
the  Hermopolis  of  Syra. 

Asia. — In  China  the  King  Chau  (Court  Transcripts),  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  Pekin  Gazette,  an  official  compilation  of  news, 
is  circulated  among  the  officers  of  state  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  A  similar  journal  exists  in  Japan.  The  Shanghai  Herald, 
China  Mail  (Hong  Kong),  and  Japan  Herald  (Yokohama),  are 
well-known  English  N.  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Friend 
of  Lndia  (Serampore),  Times,  Telegraph,  and  Gazelle  (Bombay), 
and  Englishman  (Calcutta),  are  leaders  in  Anglo-Indian 
journalism.  Hickin^s  Gazette  (lySi)  was  the  first  Anglo-Indian 
paper.  Until  1835  the  press  in  India  was  under  a  censorship, 
and  the  control  of  the  E.  India  Company,  but  in  that  year  all 
restrictions  were  removed. 

Australia  has  a  rising  and  energetic  press,  including  the 
Ajgus,  Age,  and  Herald  (Melbourne) ;  the  Herald  and  Empire 
(Sydney),  &c.  In  New  Zealand  the  Southern  Cross,  New  Zea- 
land Gazette,  &c.,  are  published. 

South  America  has  a  large  number  of  journals,  though  few 
are  of  cosmopolitan  importance,  Brazil  has  60,  and  Peru  40 
dailies. 

North  America. — The  United  States  has  been  more  prolific 
of  N.  than  any  other  country.  The  earliest  American  newspaper, 
Publick  Occurrences  both  Foreign  and  Domestick,  was  published  by 
B.  Harris  at  Boston,  September  25,  1690,  but  was  immediately 
suppressed.  It  was  followed  by  the  Boston  News  Letter,  a 
weekly  paper,  1704-76.  The  New  York  Gazette  (1725)  Vizs, 
the  first  newspaper  issued  in  that  city.  In  1776,  37  papers  were 
in  existence,  all  of  which  were  weeklies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  semi- weekly  Advertiser  of  Philadelphia.  The  Daily 
Advertiser,  started  at  Philadelphia  in  1784,  was  the  first  daily 
paper  in  the  U.S.  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  oldest  of 
present  New  York  journals,  was  established  in  1797.  In  the 
year  1800,  the  number  of  N.  in  the  States  was  200 ;  in  1828  it 
had  increased  to  852.  A  table  is  given  in  Rowell's  Atnerican 
Newspaper  Directory  (New  York)  for  1874,  giving  the  number 
of  N.  then  published  in  the  States  as  678  daily  and  5554  weekly, 
and  in  British  America,  46  daily  and  315  weekly.  The  same 
work  for  1875  gives  a  list  of  506  journals  in  N.  America,-  with 
an  average  circulation  each  of  over  5000,  of  which  123  (17  daily) 
were  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  44  (11  daily)  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  50  (7  daily)  in  Boston.  The  great  variety  of  sects 
in  America  occasions  a  vast  quantity  of  religious  papers.  337 
journals  were  printed  in  German,  27  French,  26  Scandinavian, 
23  Spanish,  8  Dutch,  2  Italian,  5  Welsh,  4  Bohemian,  2  Polish, 
and  I  Portuguese  in  the  year  1875.  Foremost  in  popular  favour 
and  in  circulation  in  America  is  the  Nrw  York  Herald,  estab- 
lished in  1835  '^y  1^'^  J-  G.  Bennet,  as  a  2  cents  paper. 
The  price  was  afterwards  raised  to  4  cents.  Under  the 
management  of  J.  G.  Bennet,  Jr.,  the  present  proprietor,  the 
paper  has  attained  a  circulation  of  65,000  (1875).  It  is  the 
organ  of  no  political  party.  No  paper  in  the  world  surpasses 
it  in  enterprise  or  audacity.  The  successful  mission  of  PI. 
M.  Stanley,  at  the  expense  of  the  Nrw  York  Herald,  to  look 
for  Dr.  Livingstone  deserves  commemoration.  The  New  York 
Tribune  by  Horace  Greeley  1841-72,  circulation  44,000 

in  1875)  comes  next  in  importance.  Under  Greeley  it  was  always 
able,  high-toned,  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  always  consistent. 
It  is  as  vigorous  as  ever  under  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  but  is 
no  longer  a  vehicle  of  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  absurd 
crotchets.  The  New  York  Times,  the  organ  of  the  extreme 
republicans  (founded  in  1850,  circulation  42,000),  The  Sun 
(price  2  cents,  circulation  119,792),  and  the  Evening  News  (i  cent, 
circulation  127,360)  are  among  the  most  popular  journals.  The 
World  (Democratic,  i860)  and  Evening  Post  (1801)  have  more 
literary  finish  than  most  of  their  contemporaries.  Mr.  W.  Cul- 
Icn  Biyant  edited  the  latter  paper  for  many  years.  The  New 


York  Graphic  (i?!']'!,)  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  daily  illustrated 
paper.  Ten  New  York  papers  form  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  which  collects  news  at  an  annual  expense  (1875)  °f 
about  $1,000,000.  Harper''s  Weekly  and  the  New  York 
Ledger  have  each  an  enormous  weekly  circulation.  The 
Nation  is  an  admirable  critical  journal,  the  Saturday  Review  of 
America.  The  leading  paper  of  Philadelphia  is  the  Public  Ledger, 
started  in  1836  at  I  cent.  It  was  the  first  paper  to  use  the  Hoe 
machine  (1844).  Its  present  (1877)  proprietor  is  G.  W.  Childs, 
its  price  2  cents,  and  its  daily  circulation  90,000.  Its  printing- 
office  is  the  finest  in  the  U.S.  The  Boston  Herald  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  are  important  and  influential  N.  The  type 
used  in ,  American  journals  is  not  so  large  or  so  clear  as  in 
British  papers.  In  the  Southern  and  Western  States  the  press 
is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  but  its  progress  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  At  present  the  American  press  faithfully  reflects 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
most  energetic  but  not  the  most  cultivated  press  in  the  world.  If 
energy  continue,  culture  will  come.  The  most  popular  papers  in 
Canada  are  the  Toronto  Globe  and  the  Montreal  Witness.  29 
out  of  75  newspapers  published  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  in 
the  French  language. 

References. — Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  see  The 
Fourth  Estate,  by  F.  Knight  Hunt  (Lond.  1859),  History  of  Bri- 
tishjournalisni,  by  A.  Andrews  (Lond.  1859),  and  The  Newspaper 
Press,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  (Lond.  1871). 

Laws  Regarding  N.  in  Great  B?-itain. — The  provisions  of  the 
law  of  Copyright  (q.  v.)  apply  to  articles  published  in  N. 
They  belong  to  the  proprietors,  who  have  paid  for  them.  But  if 
a  contribution  be  gratuitous,  probably  it  will  be  held  to  belong 
to  the  author.  The  Goodwill  (q.  v.)  of  a  newspaper  is  property 
transmissible  to  heirs  ;  and  if  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
carrying  on  a  newspaper,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners, 
the  surviving  partners  refuse  to  buy  the  deceased's  share,  then  it 
must  be  otherwise  sold  on  behoof  of  his  representatives. 

New  Style.    See  Calendar. 

Newt,  a  name  given  to  various  vertebrate  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Amphibia  (q.  v.).  The  newts  are  'tailed' 
amphibians  or  Urodela — that  is,  the  tail  with  which  the  young 
N,  or  tadpole  is  provided  persists  throughout  life.  In  the  frogs 
and  toads,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  abortive.  The  newts, 
like  all  other  amphibians,  possess  gills  in  early  life.  As  adult 
life  i^  attained,  the  gills  are  cast  off,  and  these  animals,  even 
although  inhabiting  water,  breathe  exclusively  by  lungs.  The 
newts  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  ponds.  The  common  N. 
{Triton  cristatus)  is  a  little  lizard-like  creature,  having  a  blackish 
Ijody  marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  male  bears  a  crest  along 
the  back.  The  food  consists  of  worms,  the  larvae  of  insects,  &c. 
Another  species  is  the  marbled  N.  (Triton  tnartnoratus)  of  S. 
Europe,  which  has  a  body  olive-brown  above  with  whitish  mark- 
ings. The  smooth  N.  {Lissotriton  punctatus)  is  not  so  exclu- 
sively aquatic  as  the  species  previously  mentioned.  It  may  be 
found  often  far  removed  from  water.  It  has  a  smooth,  non- 
warty  skin,  and  is  smaller  than  the  common  N.  The  colour  is 
brownish-grey  above  and  a  bright  orange  on  the  under  parts, 
the  belly  being  marked  with  round  black  spots.  The  average 
length  is  3J  inches.  The  N.  is  (contrary  to  popular  belief)  quite 
innocuous.  It  is  noted  for  an  extraordinary  facility  in  replacing 
or  reproducing  members  that  have  been  destroyed. 

New'ton,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Charles 
River,  8  miles  W.  of  Boston  by  rail,  contains  27  churches, 
several  libraries,  and  the  large  Baptist  seminary  known  as  the 
N.  Theological  Institution.  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
numerous  factories.    Pop.  (1870)  12,825. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  8  miles  S. 
of  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  December  25,  1642  (old 
style).  He  seems  to  have  early  displayed  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  after  being  educated  at  Grantham  school,  lie  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  entering  Trinity  College  in  1660.  When  he  first 
applied  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  mathematics  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  no  question  that  before  the  end  of  1 666  he 
had  discovered  the  Binomial  theorem,  established  the  principles 
of  his  method  of  fluxions,  and  demonstrated  from  Kepler's  laws 
the  nature  of  the  force  which  held  the  planets  and  sun  together. 
He  graduated  M.A.  in  1667,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1669.  Before  this  he  had 
speculated  upon  the  identity  of  the  terrestrial  force  of  gravity 
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which  makes  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  force  that 
keeps  the  moon  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth  and  the  planets  in 
their  orbits  round  the  sun — a  wrong  measurement  of  the  earth 
being  all  that  prevented  him  from  then  establishing  the  whole 
dynamical  system  of  the  universe.  At  this  time  accordingly 
he  discarded  his  hypothesis  without  having  divulged  it  to  any, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  telescopes. 
This  led  to  his  great  discovery  of  the  composite  character  of 
white  light,  the  connection  between  the  refractive  power  and 
colour,  and  the  explanation  of  chromatic  effects  of  ordinaiy  re- 
fracting telescopes.  His  attempt  to  attain  achromatic  combina- 
tions was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  a  faulty  experiment,  whereupon 
he  turned  to  the  consideration  of  reflecting  telescopes,  a  new 
form  of  which  he  proposed  and  constructed  in  1669.  His  theory 
of  optics,  though  now  disproved,  is  one  of  extraordinary  subtlety, 
worthy  of  the  intellect  that  conceived  it.  In  1672  N.  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1682,  when  he  was  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  mention  was  casually  made  of 
Picard's  recent  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  His 
old  speculations  regarding  the  law  of  gravitation  were  re- 
awakened ;  and  with  the  new  value  for  the  earth's  radius  he  re- 
newed his  calculations.  The  agreement  between  theory  and 
observation  was  established.  A  series  of  papers  soon  appeared 
before  the  Royal  Society,  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of 
the  famous  Philosophia  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica  (1687). 
The  publication  of  this  work  is  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of 
Halley,  who  alone  of  all  Newton's  countrymen  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  N.  had  done.  The 
Principia  consists  of  three  books.  The  first,  after  establishing 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  dynamics,  proceeds  with  a 
clearness  and  conciseness  never  perhaps  equalled  to  investi- 
gate the  motion  of  unresisted  bodies,  rectilinear,  circular,  elliptic, 
cycloidal,  and  other  motions,  besides  the  important  subject  of 
attractions.  The  second  book  discusses  resisted  motion,  and 
closely  connected  therewith  the  properties  of  fluids,  the  theory 
of  wave-motion,  and  the  paths  of  projectiles.  The  third  book 
{De  Systetnaie  Alundi)  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  of  the  universe.  The  irregularities  of  planetary  motion 
are  recognised  and  explained,  the  lunar  theory  is  stated  in  detail, 
and  methods  are  given  for  calculating  the  paths  of  planets  and 
comets  from  observations  of  position.  In  the  opening  sections 
of  the  first  book,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus  are  demonstrated  by  rigid  geometry,  while  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium  in  a  rotating  mass  of  fluid  the 
first  step  in  the  history  of  mathematics  is  taken  into  the  domain 
of  the  calculus  of  variations.  N.  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Cambridge  University  in  the  parliaments  of  1688-89  and 
1703-1705.  During  the  later  years  of  the  17th  c.  his  pecuniaiy 
circumstances  seem  to  have  been  rather  straitened,  and  an 
accident,  in  1692,  by  which  he  lost  the  fruits  of  twenty  years' 
labour  (the  story  of  the  dog  Diamond  is  discredited  by  Brewster), 
appears  to  have  for  a  time  impaired  his  intellect.  In  1695  he 
was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  with  a  salary  of  over  500, 
and  in  1699  was  promoted  to  the  Mastership.  In  1705  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  and  was  annually  re-elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  from  1703  till  his  death  at  Kensington, 
March  20,  1727.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Principia  is  that  by 
Professors  Blackburn  and  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Glasgow,  1871), 
which  follows  the  text  of  the  second  edition  by  Cotes  (1713). 
Newton's  other  chief  works  are  Optics  (1704),  Arithiiielica  Uni- 
versalis (1707),  Analysis  per  Equationes  Ntimero  Terminoriitn 
Infinitas  (1711),  De  Systemate  Mzmdi  (1728),  a  popular  account 
of  the  truths  of  the  third  book  of  the  Principia,  The  Chronoloi^y 
of  Ancient  Kingdoms  A?nended  (1728),  Optical  Lectures  (1728), 
Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John  (1733),  A  Method  of  Fluxions  and  Analysis  by  Infnite 
Series  (1736),  besides  papers  published  by  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  quantity  of  mathematical  MS.,  a  list  of  the  contents  of 
which  is  given  in  Hutton's  Dictionary.  The  work  which  N. 
did  can  never  be  over-estimated.  Like  many  true  geniuses,  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  recent  discoveries  have  shown 
this  more  and  more  by  making  intelligible  many  of  his  almost 
prophetic  utterances.  The  controversy  with  Leibnitz  regarding 
the  invention  of  the  fluxional  methods,  and  the  quarrel  with 
Flamsteed,  the  astronomer-royal,  are  the  only  episodes  that 
troubled  his  calm  but  momentous  life.  See  Brewster's  Life  of 
vV.  (1831).  N.'s  correspondence  with  Cotes  was  published  by 
Mr.  Eddleston  in  1850. 
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Newton,  Rev.  John,  son  of  the  master  of  a  merchant-ship, 
was  born  in  London,  24th  July  1725,  led  a  wild  life  in  his  youth, 
but  was  afterwards  converted,  and  having  attained  a  certain 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  was  ordained  curate  of  Olney, 
Buckinghamshire,  in  1764.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Cowper  (q.  v.)  the  poet,  over  whom  he  exercised  an  influence 
more  intense  than  wholesome.  Together  they  wrote  the  famous 
Olney  Hymns.  In  1779  N.  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St. 
Mary-Woolnoth,  London.  He  died  31st  December  1807.  N. 
was  deeply,  not  to  say  darkly,  evangelical.  The  shadow  of  a 
libertine  youth  threw  a  gloom  over  his  theology.  In  his  views 
of  human  depravity  we  recognise  the  distorted  image  of  his  ear- 
lier self;  but  no  man  merits  blame  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
is  deeply  impressed  with  '  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.'  N. 
wrote,  among  other  things,  Cardiphonia,  or  tlie  Utterance  of  the 
Heart;  the  Messiah,  a  Series  of  Sermons;  and  a  Narrative  of  his 
own  Life. 

Newton,  Rev.  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  bom  at  Lich- 
field, January  i,  1 704,  and  educated  at  Lichfield  grammar-school, 
Westminster,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  rector  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  1744-61,  and  bishop  of  Bristol  from  the  latter 
year  till  his  death,  14th  February  1782.  He  published  a  critical 
edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  with  a  biography,  in  1749, 
but  is  best  known  by  his  popular  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies 
(1754-58).  See  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
works,  published  in  1787. 

New'ton-Abb'ot,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
at  the  head  of  the  Teign  estuary,  16  miles  S.  of  Exeter  by  rail. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cruciform  church  of  St.  Pauls  (1861), 
the  town  hall,  assembly  rooms,  and  market  house.  There  are 
breweries,  iron-foundries,  a  tannery,  and  convenient  wharves  for 
the  loading  of  corn,  coal,  timber,  and  potter's  clay,  of  which  last 
6000  tons  are  sent  yearly  to  Staffordshire.  Here  William  III. 
published  his  first  proclamation  after  his  landing  at  Torbay 
(1688).    Pop.  (1 87 1)  6082. 

Newton-in-Makerfield,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
15  miles  W.  of  Manchester  by  rail,  contains  two  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  (1865),  an  ancient  court-house,  market 
cross,  assembly  rooms,  machanics'  institute,  &c.  The  London 
and  North- Western  Company's  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
railway  trucks  employ  800  hands,  and  there  are  also  an  iron 
foundry,  glass  works,  sugar  refinery,  paper  mills,  &c.  Pop. 
(1871)  8244. 

Newton-Lim'avady,  a  market-town  in  Ireland,  county  of 
Londonderry,  on  the  river  Roe,  16  miles  E.N.  E.  of  the  town  of 
Londonderry  by  rail.  N.-L.  has  Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  two  banks,  some  trade  in  flax,  and 
manufactures  of  whisky.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the 
O'Cahans  called  in  Irish  Gael.  L^im-a-madha  ('  Dog's  Leap'). 
N.  was  chartered  in  the  reign  of  James  I.    Pop.  (1871)  2918. 

Newton's  Rings,  so  called  from  their  having  been  discovered 
and  first  discussed  by  Newton,  form  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
Interference  (q.  v.)  of  light.  A  slightly  convex  plate  of  glass  is 
pressed  close  against  the  under  surface  of  a  plane  plate.  If  the 
apparatus  be  now  viewed  from  above  in  monochromatic  light, 
such  as  that  emitted  by  sodium  burning  in  a  Bunsen  flame,  a 
series  of  concentric  rings  of  alternating  light  and  dark  is  seen. 
This  is  due  to  the  interference  of  the  rays  reflected  internally 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  plane  plate  with  those  reflected 
from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  convex  plate.  According  to  the 
distance  between  these  two  surfaces,  the  one  set  of  rays  lags  be- 
hind the  other  by  one,  two,  three,  or  more  half-wave  lengths. 
When  the  difference  in  phase  is  one,  three,  five,  or  any  odd  num- 
ber of  half-wave  lengths,  darkness  is  the  result  ;  but  when  the 
difference  is  any  even  number  of  half-wave  lengths,  the  result  is 
increased  brightness.  When  the  apparatus  is  viewed  in  diffuse 
daylight,  the  alternating  bands  vary  through  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  on  account  of  the  different  wave  lengths  of  the  different 
coloured  rays,  and  therefore  the  correspondingly  different  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  interference  of  these  various  rays.  When 
the  plates  are  sufficiently  close,  a  dark  spot  forms  the  centre  of 
tlie  rings,  which  increases  or  diminishes  in  size  with  a  simul- 
taneous expansion  or  contraction  of  all  the  concentric  rings  as 
the  plates  are  pressed  close  together  or  separated  more  from 
each  other.  The  phenomenon  evidently  gives  an  easy  method 
of  measuring  wave-lengths  of  light. 


New'ton-Stew'art,  a  town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Scotland,  county 
of  Wigton,  on  the  river  Cree,  50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Dumfries 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  town- 
house,  and  the  '  Ewart  Institute,'  a  public  school  under  trustees, 
which  has  attained  some  repute  as  an  educational  institution. 
N.-S.  has  an  Established  church,  a  U.  P.  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  Free  churches,  and  three  branch  banks. 
Pop.  (1871)  2873. 

Newton-upon-Ayr,  a  burgh  of  regality  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  Scotland,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  is  united  to  the 
town  of  Ayr  hy  three  bridges.  It  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  its  proximity  to  the  harbour.  Its  principal  trade  is  the 
export  of  coal.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  noted  in  Scotland  for 
superior  discernment  in  the  selection  of  parish  ministers.  Pop. 
(1871)4677. 

Newtown,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales,  forming  a  suburb 
of  Sydney,  but  under  distinct  municipal  government.  As  a  place 
of  residence  it  is  much  in  favour  with  the  Sydney  merchants. 
Pop.  (1875)  5570. 

Newtown,  a  town  in  Wales,  county  of  Montgomery,  in  a 
fertile  valley  on  the  river  Severn  and  the  Montgomery  Canal, 
13J  miles  S.S.W.  of  Welshpool  by  rail.  It  has  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  Idloes,  a  new  church  (1847),  Independent  (1877),  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  other  chapels,  and  tw  o  banks.  Formerly  a  small 
village  called  Llanfair  Ynghedrevain,  or  St.  Mary's,  N.  has  risen 
rapidly  to  be  the  centre  of  the  flannel  trade  of  Montgomery.  It 
has  more  than  fifty  factories,  chiefly  for  fine  flannels.  Leather, 
beer,  delf,  and  machinery,  are  also  manufactured.  Pop.  (1871) 
5744- 

Newtownards',  a  market-town  in  Ireland,  county  of  Down, 
near  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough,  7  miles  W.S.W.  of  Donag- 
hadee  by  rail.  N.  has  seven  Presbyterian  churches  and  chapels, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  bank. 
There  are  manufactures  of  muslin,  Imens,  and  embroidery.  N. 
was  chartered  under  James  I.  Pop.  (1871)  9437. 

New-Year's  Day  fell  with  the  Jews  on  the  1st  Tizri 
(October);  with  the  Romans  on  the  ist  January;  and  with 
the  Franks,  on  1st  March  under  the  Merwings,  on  the  25th 
March  under  the  Karolings,  on  Easter  Sunday  under  the  house 
of  Capet,  and  on  1st  January  since  1564  (see  Dates).  The 
Jewish  feast  of  Trumpets,  and  the  No-Ruz  of  the  Parsees, 
it  was  consecrated  by  the  Romans  to  Janus  Bifrons,  and  was 
marked  by  the  interchange  of  presents  and  good  wishes. 
(Suet.  August,  57.)  The  early  Church  regarded  the  New- 
Year's  festival  as  a  relic  of  heathendom,  and  the  Trullanian 
Synod  of  Constantinople  (692)  forbade  its  observance.  Never- 
theless, whether  as  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  (March  25) 
or  of  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  I),  the  day  has  for  centuries  been 
regarded  as  a  holiday  of  obligation.  Among  the  Wesleyans 
it  is  ushered  in  by  a  midnight  service  termed  the  '  Watch  Night,' 
and  in  the  Catholic  Church  by  a  solemn  chanting  of  the 
Te  Deiim  ;  while  from  almost  every  belfry  of  England  the  Old 
Year  is  still  tolled  out,  and  the  New  rung  in.  The  Scotch 
custom  of  '  first-footing,'  and  the  French  etrennes  (Lat.  strence, 
'gifts  of  sweetmeats')  are  survivals  of  the  ancient  festival  of 
Janus.    See  Brand's  Popular  Anliquities  (new  ed.  Lond.  1876). 

New  York,  the  most  important  of  the  United  States,  called 
'  The  Empire  State,'  and  one  of  the  original  Confederacy  of  1776- 
88,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  On- 
tario, Niagara  River,  and  Lake  Erie,  also  on  the  N.  by  Long  Is- 
land Sound  and  the  Atlantic  ;  E.  by  Vermont  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  N.  Y.  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic ; 
S.  by  the  Bay,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Area,  45,658  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1875)4,705,208,  of 
whom  500,000  were  coloured  and  5000  Indians.  The  shape  of 
N.  Y.  is  that  of  a  triangle,  with  its  apex  towards  the  ocean. 
The  coast  line,  however,  though  only  58  miles  in  extent,  is  the 
most  important  in  the  Union,  including  as  it  does  Manhattan 
and  Long  Islands,  on  which  the  cities  of  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn 
are  built.  Besides  these  and  Staten  Island,  there  are  hundreds 
of  smaller  islands  belonging  to  this  State,  situated  partly  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  partly  in  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers, 
and  partly  in  the  lakes  above  named.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  mountain,  vaUey,  and  plain,  the  highest  peaks 
being  Mount  Marcy  or  Tahawas  (5467  feet),  Dix  Peak,  Mount 
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M'Intyre,  and  Sandanoni,  all  above  5000  feet,  in  the  Clinton 
Range.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence, 
Oswego,  Genesee,  Niagara,  and  Alleghany.  The  geology  is  of 
a  very  mixed  character,  the  principal  rocks  being  sandstones, 
limestones,  and  slates.  The  most  important  minerals  are  iron, 
plumbago,  lead,  and  salt,  as  well  as  many  fine  building  stones, 
such  as  granite,  white  and  coloured  marble,  and  paving-stone. 
The  most  of  the  soil  of  N.  Y.  is  arable,  and  some  of  it  very  fer- 
tile, while  the  hilly  portions  afford  fine  grazing  lands,  and  yield 
the  best  butter,  milk,  and  cheese.  Till  lately,  half  the  area  of 
the  State  was  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  maple, 
&c.  ;  but  the  great  demand  for  timber  has  within  the  last  few 
years  greatly  reduced  the  forest  area.  In  1874  the  produce  of 
oats  was  30,302,000  bushels,  of  Indian  corn,  16,807,000;  of 
wheat,  9,161,000;  of  barley,  6,463,000;  ofbuckwheat,  2,917,000; 
of  potatoes,  25,423,000  ;  of  tobacco,  1,593,000  lbs.  ;  and  of 
hay,  5,291,800  tons.  The  live-stock  comprised  665,800  horses, 
669,900  oxen,  1,467,000  milch  cows,  1,996,400  sheep — total 
value,  $153,006,101.  In  manufacturing  industry  N.  Y.  is  the 
first  State  of  the  Union.  In  1870  the  capital  invested  was 
$366,994,320,  and  the  value  of  annual  produce  $785,194,651. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  iron, 
machinery,  and  ready-made  clothing.  There  were  in  1876,  5525 
miles  of  railway.  Albany  is  the  State  capital,  but  the  great 
centre  of  activity  and  influence  is  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
principal  other  towns  are  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester. 
For  the  history  of  the  early  colonisation  of  N.  Y.  see  under  the 
city.  Its  first  State  constitution  was  adopted  in  April  20,  1777. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  for  the  States  were  approved  by 
N.  Y.  in  February  1778,  and  the  Constitution  ratified  by  it  on 
July  26,  1788. 

New  York,  the  largest  and  most  important  commercial  city 
and  seaport  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  Manhattan  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  or  North  River,  where  it  joins  the 
strait  known  as  the  East  River,  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  150  miles  S.  of  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Manhattan  Island,  separated  from  the  mainland  on  the  E.  by 
Harlem  River,  on  the  W.  by  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  has  an  area 
of  upwards  of  22  sq.  miles,  being  13^  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  if  miles.  Black  well.  Ward,  Randall,  Bed- 
loc,  Ellis,  and  Governor's  islands  lying  near,  contain  about  300 
acres,  and  are  used,  for  almshouses,  penitentiaries,  &c. 

Streets,  Parks,  and  Public  Works. — Excepting  the  southern  end 
of  the  city,  which  is  irregularly  built,  the  plan  of  N.  Y.  is  a  model 
of  regularity,  with  straight  avenues  Smiles  in  length  and  100  feet 
wide,  running  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  traversed  at 
right  angles  by  streets  which,  designated  like  the  avenues  merely 
by  numbers,  reach  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Broadway,  exceptionally  possessed  of  a  name,  is  the  most  famous 
of  these  avenues,  and  with  its  6  miles  of  shops  and  hotels  is  one  of 
the  gayest  streets  in  the  world.  The  finest  architecturally  is  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  are  situated  the  most  superb  private  houses, 
churches,  and  club-houses.  The  public  parks  are  eighteen  in 
number,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Central  Park,  z\  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  parallelogram, 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Parks  by  two  large  reservoirs 
of  water,  and  is  magnificently  laid  out.  Water  is  supplied  to  the 
city  from  the  Croton  River,  40  miles  distant,  by  an  aqueduct  of 
solid  masonry,  8^  feet  deep  by  feet  wide,  having  a  capacity 
of  106,000,000  gallons  a-day.  It  crosses  Harlem  River  on  the 
High  Bridge,  a  granite  structure  1450  feet  long,  21  feet  wide, 
and  114  feet  high;  and  is  distributed  through  350  miles  of 
pipe.  Among  the  great  public  vi'orks  of  N.  Y.  may  be  mentioned 
the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge.  The  piers,  which  are  planted 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  East  River,  are  1620  feet  apart,  and 
280  feet  in  height ;  the  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including  the 
approaches,  is  over  a  mile.  The  span  of  the  bridge  is  130  feet 
above  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  the  roadway  includes  a  rail- 
road track,  a  carriage-way,  and  a  side- walk.  In  187611  was  ar- 
ranged to  construct  a  new  bridge  spanning  the  arms  of  the  East 
River  at  Blackwell's  Island.  The  total  length  of  the  new  bridge 
when  completed  will  be  10,532  feet.  The  roadway  will  be  34 
feet  wide,  comprising  a  roadway  and  carriageway. 

Public  Buildings,  Libraries,  ^c. — The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  City  Hall,  in  the  Park,  an  elegant  structure  of  white 
marble  erected  in  1803 ;  the  new  Courthouse  adjoining  it, 
also  of  marble ;  the  Customhouse,  formerly  the  Merchants' 
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Exchange,  a  massive  granite  edifice,  with  columns  38  feet 
high  and  4^  feet  in  diameter ;  the  old  Customhouse,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Sub-Treasury,  a  beautiful  marble  building ;  the 
new  Post-office,  the  grandest  public  structure  in  the  city  (1869- 
75).  Specially  remarkable  for  the  immense  height  of  its  tower 
is  the  brick  building  lately  erected  for  the  JV.  Y.  Tribune  in 
Printing-House  Square.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
offices  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  of  the 
Evening  Post  in  Broadway,  and  the  Grand  Central  Railroad 
Depot,  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  the  Gilsey  House.  The  hotels 
of  N.  Y.  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  23  libraries,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  Astor  Library,  founded  on  a  bequest 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  opened  in  1854  with  a  collection  of 
70,000  volumes,  which  had  in  1875  increased  to  150,306.  The 
only  other  free  library  is  the  Lenox,  incorporated  1870,  and 
including,  besides  the  collection  of  the  founder,  James  Lenox, 
the  largest  ever  formed  of  books  on  early  American  history, 
a  fine-art  gallery  and  a  museum  of  curiosities.  The  oldest 
library  in  the  city  is  the  N.  Y.  Society  Library,  organised  in 
1740,  which  has  70,000  vols.  The  N.  Y.  Historical  Society 
contains,  besides  60,000  vols,  of  books,  a  large  collection  of 
American  antiquities,  the  Abbot  Egyptian  collection,  the  Lenox 
Nineveh  marbles,  and  one  of  the  best  art  galleries  in  the 
country.  The  library  of  the  Mercantile  Literary  Association  in 
Astor  Place  has  158,000  vols,  of  current  literature.  Other 
large  special  collections  are  those  belonging  to  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  the  Union  and  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminaries,  the  American  Institute,  the  Law  Institute,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Several  fine-art  associations  exist.  The 
National  Academy  of  Design,  instituted  in  1826,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  incorporated  in  1870,  both  contain  large 
and  valuable  collections. 

Churches. — There  are  in  N.  Y.  470  congregations,  of  which 
92  are  Protestant-Episcopal,  70  Presbyterian,  58  Methodist- 
Episcopal,  '  46  Baptist,  40  Roman  Catholic,  and  27  Jewish. 
The  largest  and  finest  churches  architecturally  are  Trinity, 
Grace,  St.  George's,  the  new  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian,  the 
Reformed  Collegiate,  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  These,  how- 
ever, will  all  be  exceeded  in  size  and  splendour  by  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  course  of  erection  (1877),  which 
covers  an  entire  block,  and  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  white  marble. 

Schools,  Colleges,  &^c. — Besides  287  public  schools,  which  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education,  there  are  in  N.  Y.  two 
important  literary  colleges.  Of  these,  Columbia  College  (q.  v.) 
was  established  in  1753  by  royal  charter  under  the  name  of 
King's  College.  The  second  is  the  University  of  the  City  of 
N.  Y.  It  has  four  departments — arts,  sciences,  medicine,  and 
law.  In  1873  there  were  33  professors  and  373  students.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Manhattan 
College,  and  the  Reitgers  Female  College.  The  chief  schools 
of  medicine  are  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  medical 
department  of  Columbia  College  above  mentioned,  the  Homoe- 
pathic  Medical  College,  the  N.  Y.  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
for  Women,  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  the  N.  Y.  College  of 
Dentistry,  and  the  N.  Y.  Free  Medical  College  for  Women. 
The  amount  expended  on  education  in  1874  was  $3,808,321. 

Charities,  Clubs,  Theatres,  &^c. — N.  Y.  is  celebrated  for 
its  charities.  The  municipal  institutions  of  a  charitable 
nature,  which  number  27,  and  include  hospitals,  asylums, 
almshouses,  nurseries,  &c.,  are  placed  under  a  board  called 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  who 
expend  upwards  of  $1,540,000  annually  in  their  mainten- 
ance. Among  them  are  an  almshouse,  hospital  for  incur- 
ables, blind  asylum,  charity,  fever,  small-pox,  and  infants' 
hospitals,  inebriate  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  and  epileptic  and 
paralytic  hospitals.  Commissioners  of  Emigration  have  special 
charge  of  homeless  immigrants  arriving  in  the  city.  The 
numerous  clubs  of  various  kinds  in  N.  Y.,  amounting  to  about 
40,  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The  most 
notable  of  these  institutions  are  the  Union,  with  a  full  roll  of 
1000  members,  the  Union  League,  with  a  still  larger  member- 
ship, the  New  York,  Knickerbocker,  Travellers',  Centuiy,  Lotos, 
and  German  Clubs,  all  of  them  possessing  fine  buildings.  N.  Y. 
has  18  theatres,  including  2  German  theatres,  an  opera-house, 
and  circus. 

A^ewspapers,  yournals,  6^c. — In  1875  there  were  123  news- 
papers published  in  N.  Y.    Of  these  17  are  daily.    The  leading 
newspapers  are  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  the  Even- 
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ing  News,  the  Sun,  the  World,  the  Times,  and  the  Staais  Zeititng. 
Illustrated  papers  are  Harper's  Weekly,  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
News,  and  the  Graphic.  Papers  devoted  to  stories  are  the  N.  Y. 
Ledger  and  the  N.  Y.  Weekly.  The  chief  literary  and  scientific 
journals  are  Scribner's  Monthly,  the  New  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Harper's  Monthly,  and  the  N.  Y.  Nation.  See  Newspapers. 

Industry,  Commerce,  &^c. — There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  is  not  represented  to  some  extent  in  N.  Y.  Ship- 
building and  the  construction  of  machinery  are  most  actively 
carried  on.  The  shipbuilding  for  1 874  comprised  89  sailing 
and  69  steam  vessels,  besides  247  barges,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  64,000  tons.  In  1870  there  were  in  all  7624  manufactories 
of  various  kinds,  employing,  besides  1261  steam-engines  and  6 
water-wheels,  129,577  hands.  The  total  number  of  entrances  of 
vessels  at  the  port  was  6723,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,049,618  tons. 
The  total  imports  of  N.  Y.,  through  which  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  passes,'_were  in 
1874  $395,133,622,  the  total  exports  $340,360,260.  '  Of  the 
former,  the  principal  articles  were  woven  fabrics,  sugar,  and  tea  ; 
of  the  latter,  besides  the  precious  metals,  petroleum,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  In  1876  the  total  number  of  British  vessels  engaged 
in  commerce  with  N.  Y.  was  1821,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,149,616  tons.  In  the  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  possessions  with  this  port  the  number  of  British  vessels 
which  entered  at  this  consulate  was  1 1 19,  and  the  total  tonnage 
1,789,937  tons.  The  population,  which  in  1 73 1  was  only  4622, 
amounts,  according  to  the  census  at  the  end  of  1875,  to  1,046,037. 

History.  —  Manhattan  Island  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch 
under  Hendrik  Christiansen,  an  agent  of  the  Holland  and  East 
Indian  Company.  In  1625  the  new  colony,  which  consisted  of 
about  250  persons,  received  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  and 
was  fortified.  The  population,  who  carried  on  a  trade  in  furs, 
amounted  in  1656  to  1000  souls  in  130  houses.  Eight  years  later 
the  English  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  changed  its  name 
to  N.  Y.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  the  colony  now  made 
rapid  progress,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  c.  N.  Y.  had 
become  the  chief  market  for  the  products  of  the  northern  colonies. 
After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  town  took  an  immense 
stride,  although  about  this  time  it  was  much  ravaged  by  fire  and 
fever  epidemics.  In  1785  the  first  Congress  met  at  N.  Y.,  where 
in  1789  the  solemn  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  took 
place.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  made  the  first  voyage  in  a  steam- 
boat up  the  Hudson  from  N.  Y.  to  Albany,  and  in  1812  opened 
the  first  steamboat  route  with  Brooklyn.  Since  1817  N.  Y.  has 
been  in  regular  steam  communication  with  Europe.  The  Erie 
Canal  was  completed  in  1826.  In  1853  the  second  grand  exhibi- 
tion of  the  industries  of  all  nations  was  held  here.  In  August  1858 
the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  celebrated  on  Sept. 
I  by  a  holiday  and  a  grand  public  demonstration.  On  July  12, 
1871,  a  serious  riot  occurred  between  the  Orangemen,  or  Protes- 
tant Irish,  and  the  Ribbonmen,  a  Roman  Catholic  Association,  in 
which  many  lives  were  lost,  and  which  had  to  be  suppressed  by 
military  force.  In  1872  the  notorious  'Ring'  swindlers,  who 
had  so  long  controlled  the  city  government,  were  brought  to 
justice.  In  1873  there  occurred  an  unprecedented  business  panic, 
having  its  origin  in  the  unstable  basis  on  which  the  currency  of 
the  country  exists,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  (1877)  felt. 

New  Zealand,  a  group  of  islands  forming  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  and  situated  in  the  S.  Pacific  between  the  parallels  of 
34°  and  48°  S.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  166°  and  179°  E.  long. 
It  consists  of  two  large  islands  known  as  the  North  Island  and 
South  or  Middle  Island,  which  are  separated  by  Cook  Strait 
(q.  v.),  and  a  third  one  of  much  smaller  size,  called  Stewart's 
Island,  separated  from  the  South  Island  by  Foveaux  Strait  (q.  v.). 
The  area  of  the  North  Island  is  44,736  sq.  miles  ;  of  the  South 
Island  55,224  sq.  miles  ;  and  of  Stewart's  Island  1300  sq.  miles, 
the  total  area  of  the  group  thus  being  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  neighbouring  groups  of  the 
Chatham  Islands  (q.  v.)  and  Auckland  Islands  (q.  v.)  are  de- 
pendencies of  N.  Z. 

N.  Z.  abounds  in  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  which  has  not 
yet  ceased,  the  high  mountain  Tongariro  (6500  feet)  being  still 
active,  while  the  district  extending  from  it  N.E.  nearly  to  the 
Bay  of  Plenty  abounds  in  geysers,  solfataras,  &c.  Earthquakes 
are  not  uncommon,  especially  at  Wellington,  but  the  shocks  are 
not  severe.  N.  Z.  is  a  mountainous  countr)',  the  mountains 
occupying  a  tenth  part  of  the  N.  Island,  and  four-fifths  of  the  S. 
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Island.  In  the  former  the  highest  summits  are  those  of  the 
isolated  extinct  volcanoes,  Ruapehu  (9100  feet),  and  Mount 
Egmont  (8300  feet).  The  S.  Island  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  the  Southern  Alps,  a  range  many  of  whose  summits  are  clad 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  whose  culminating  point  is  Mount 
Cook  (13,200  feet).  Several  minor  ranges  of  considerable  alti- 
tude cross  the  island  from  the  Southern  Alps  eastwards.  There 
are  nevertheless  several  fine  plains,  the  principal  in  the  N.  Island 
being  in  the  districts  of  Auckland  and  Hawke's  Bay,  and  in  the 
S.  Island  in  those  of  Canterbury  and  Otago.  The  extensive 
mountain  system  gives  rise  to  many  large  rivers,  of  which  the 
chief  are  : — In  the  N.  Island,  the  Waikato  and  Wanganui.  In 
the  S.  Island,  the  Hurunui,  Rangitata,  Waitaki,  Taieri,  Clutha 
(q.  v.),  Mataura,  Grey,  and  Buller  (q.  v.).  Owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  courses,  the  only  rivers  to  any  degree  navigable  are  the 
Waikato,  Clutha,  Grey,  and  Buller.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  large  size.  Lake  Taupo,  in  the  heart 
of  the  N.  Island,  has  an  area  of  200  sq.  miles,  and  in  Otago  are 
the  three  large  lakes  Te  Anau,  Wakatipu,  and  Wanaka,  whose 
areas  are  132,  112,  and  75  sq.  miles  respectively.  The  coasts  of 
N.  Z.  contain  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  the  principal  being 
those  of  Auckland,  Port  Nicholson,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
Port  Cooper,  Akaroa,  Otago,  and  the  Bluff.  The  S.W.  coast 
is  indented  by  a  series  of  sounds  closely  resembling  the  fjords  of 
Norway,  the  mountains  rising  precipitously  from  a  great  depth 
of  water  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  being  clad  with 
forests  and  seamed  by  waterfalls,  the  whole  forming  scenery  of 
the  grandest  description. 

The  climate  of  N.  Z.  necessarily  varies  much  according  to 
latitude  and  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  but  as  a  whole  de- 
servedly enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  salubrity.  At  the  sea-coast 
frost  and  snow  never  continue  throughout  the  day.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  N.  Island  is  57°,  and  that  of  the  S. 
Island  52°,  that  of  London  being  51°.  The  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  the  maximum  of  119  inches  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  S. 
Island  to  the  minimum  of  25  inches  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  same 
island,  the  average  for  the  entire  colony  being  54  inches.  The 
healthiness  of  the  climate  is  largely  owing  to  the  strong  winds 
which  are  everywhere  common. 

N.  Z.  possesses  magnificent  forests,  producing  excellent  timber, 
of  which  the  best  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Kauri  Pine  (q.  v.). 
The  undergrowth  is  exceedingly  dense.  The  hills  are  every- 
where covered  with  abundance  of  long  coarse  grass,  which 
affords  pasture  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep  ;  and  the  Phormium 
(q.  v.),  formerly  called  N.  Z.  flax,  grows  wild  up  to  1 500  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  indigenous  fauna  of  N.  Z.  included  no 
mammals  save  a  small  species  of  rat  now  extinct,  and  two  kinds 
of  bat,  besides  several  species  of  seals  and  whales  in  the  adjoin- 
ing seas,  which  swarm  with  fish  of  fine  quality.  The  avifauna 
of  the  country  is  extremely  interesting,  including  many  species 
not  found  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  singular  forms  of  bird  life  re- 
presented by  the  Apteryx  (q.  v.),  Dinornis  (q.  v.),  and  Notornis 
(q.  v.).  Snakes  are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  colony  contains 
no  creature  more  poisonous  than  the  mosquito  save  a  very  rare 
species  of  spider  {Latrodeclus  katipo)  whose  bite  sometimes  re- 
sults fatally. 

N.  Z.  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  :is  found  in  pay- 
able quantities  in  the  districts  of  Otago,  Westland,  and  Nelson 
in  the  S.  island,  and  Auckland  in  the  N.  Island,  but  for  some 
years  gold-mining  has  been  a  declining  industry.  In  1876  the 
colony  exported  318,367  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  268,559,  and 
the  total  quantity  exported  up  to  that  date  since  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  1857  was  8,277,311  oz.,  of  the  value  of  ^■32, 278, 1 14. 
Of  this  amount  3,584,179  oz.,  valued  at  ;^I4,077,688,  were  ex- 
ported from  Otago.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  man- 
ganese are  also  found  in  the  colony,  and  are  beginning  to  be 
worked.  Iron  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  form  of  titaniferous 
iron  sand  on  the  sea-shore  of  Taranaki  (N.  Island),  and  in  beds 
of  haematite  ore  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  S.  Island,  but 
as  yet  these  riches  are  practically  untouched.  Coal  is  widely 
distributed,  but  in  many  parts  is  of  an  inferior  brown  description. 
On  the  W.  coast  of  the  S.  island,  however,  in  the  basins  of  the 
Grey  and  Buller  rivers,  coal  of  the  best  quality  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities. 

Notwithstanding  its  mineral  wealth,  N.  Z.  is  still  in  the  main 
a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  In  1875  there  were  in  the 
colony  11,705,000  sheep,  495,000  cattle,  124,000  pigs,  and 
100,000  horses  ;  and  in  1876  the  export  of  wool  amounted  to 


54,01,5440  lbs.,  valued  at;{^3,395,8i6.  In  February  1877  there 
were  2,682,758  acres  of  land  under  crop,  of  which,  however, 
2,202,644  acres  were  in  sown  grasses.  The  area  under  cereals 
was  352,470  acres.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  for  export  is  rapidly 
increasing  with  the  spread  of  railways,  and  that  of  oats  as  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  exports  of  preserved  meats  and  dressed  phor- 
mium fibre  are  both  much  less  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
The  total  exports  of  all  kinds  from  N.  Z.  in  1 876  amounted  to 
;^'5, 626,333,  and  the  total  imports  for  the  same  year  to 
^6,904,889.  The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th 
June  1877  was ^3,06 1, 594,  and  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  at 
the  same  date  was  ;i^20, 895,31 1.  There  were  then  212J  miles 
of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the  N.  Island,  and  647^  in  the  S. 
Island,  while  274  miles  were  in  course  of  construction. 

Auckland  was  the  capital  of  N.  Z.  until  1865,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Wellington  on  account  of  its 
central  position  ;  but  Dunedin  is  much  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  colony.  The  pop.  of  N.  Z.  at  the  end  of  1876 
was  estimated  at  399.075,  exclusive  of  tlie  Maoris  (q.  v.),  or 
native  inhabitants,  who  numbered  (1874)  45,470.  N.  Z. 
was  discovered  and  named  in  1642  by  the  Dutch  navigator 
Tasman.  It  was  next  visited  in  1 769  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
subsequently  explored  a  great  part  of  its  shores.  In  1814 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a  mission  station  at 
the  Bay  of  Islands  (q.  v.),  and  soon  afterwards  trade  with  New 
South  Wales  commenced.  The  first  regular  settlement  was 
made  by  the  N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1840,  and  the  first  governor 
was  appointed  in  the  same  year.  As  settlement  progressed,  the 
colony  was  in  course  of  time  divided  into  a  number  of  different 
provinces,  as  follows  : — In  the  North  Island — Wellington, 
founded  in  1840  as  already  stated  ;  Auckland,  established  by 
Governor  Hobson  in  the  same  year ;  Taranaki,  founded  by  the 
N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1841  ;  and  Hawke's  Bay,  separated 
from  Wellington  in  1858.  In  the  South  Island — Nelson, 
founded  by  the  N.  Z.  Land  Company  in  1841  ;  Otago,  founded 
by  an  association  connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1848  ;  Canterbury,  founded  in  1850  by  an  association  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  ;  Marlborough,  separated  from 
Nelson  in  i860  ;  and  Westland,  separated  from  Canterbury  (in 
the  first  instance  as  a  county)  in  1866.  Stewart's  Island  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Otago.  Each  of  the  provinces  had 
a  lieutenant-governor,  termed  a  superintendent,  and  a  Provincial 
Council,  besides  sending  representatives  to  the  general  legisla- 
ture ;  but  the  provincial  system  was  abolished  in  November  1876, 
and  a  system  of  counties  established  in  its  place.  The  colony  is 
now  governed  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a 
Ministry  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly  or  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment, which  consists  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  members  of  the  former  are  nominated, 
and  those  of  the  latter  elected  by  the  constituencies.  See  The 
Official  Handbook  of  N.  Z.  (Lond.  1875),  The  Australian  Hand- 
book lox  1877  (Lond.  1878),  Transactions  of  the  N.  Z.  Institute, 
vols.  I  to  9  (Well.,  N.  Z.,  1869-77),  works  enumerated  under 
Maori. 

New  Zealand  Flax.    See  Phormium. 

Next  Friend  is  in  English  law  the  person  through  whom  an 
infant — that  is,  a  person  under  the  age  of  21 — sues  at  law.  The 
father  is  usually  the  N.  F.,  but  any  one  may  be  so  whom  the 
Court  may  consider  able  to  be  responsible  for  costs. 

Next  of  Kin  is  a  legal  phrase,  denoting  those  that  are  nearest 
to  a  person  in  relationship  by  blood.  The  wife  of  a  testator  is 
not  included  in  the  meaning  expressed  by  this  phrase,  she  not 
being  a  blood  relation,  non  affinis,  sed  causa  affinitatis. 

Ney,  Michael,  a  famous  French  marshal,  was  the  son  of  a 
cooper,  and  was  born  at  Sarlouis,  January  10,  1769.  He 
received  a  moderate  education,  acted  for  two  years  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  entered  the  army,  December  6,  1788.  By 
1794  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  had  earned  for 
himself  the  name  Indefatigable,  by  his  bold  assaults  upon  the 
Austrians  with  a  corps  of  500  men  out  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse.  N.  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Maestricht  (November  4,  1794),  was  severely  wounded  at 
Mainz  (December  2),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  capture 
of  Altenkirchen  (December  16,  1795),  and  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  General  of  Brigade  after  the  battle  of  Forclieim 
(Augusts,  1796).    Next  year  he  took  part  in  several  combats 
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on  the  Rhine,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Steinberg  for  a  few 
days.  In  March  1799  he  became  a  General  of  Division,  joined 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  successfully  operated  at  Andelfingen 
and  Wintherthur,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  passed  to  the 
Rhine  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  army,  September  17,  and  at 
the  head  of  9000  men  he  overcame  20,000  peasants  under  the 
walls  of  Frankfurt.  Second  in  command  to  Moreau  (q.  v.),  he 
fought  at  Buikheim,  Engen,  Moeskirch,  Hochstedt,  Ingolstadt, 
Wasserburg,  and  Hohenlinden.  In  1802  he  married  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  and  was  thereby  linked  with 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  He  received  a  Marshal's  baton  in 
1804,  obtained  the  Legion  of  Honour  (1805),  and  was  entitled 
Duke  of  Elchingen  in  honour  of  that  victory.  The  same  year 
he  chased  the  Arcliduke  Johann  from  the  Tyrol,  and  in  1806  was 
present  at  Jena.  In  1807  he  fought  at  Deppen  and  Eylau,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  campaign  had  won  from  the  soldiery  the  title 
Brave  des  Braves.  Against  his  will  he  operated  in  the  Spanish 
campaign  of  1808,  in  1810  he  captured  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and 
conducted  a  retreat  as  creditable  to  his  genius  as  any  victory. 
Not  less  did  he  distinguish  himself  in  the  Russian  war,  and  for 
his  conduct  at  Moscow  he  was  created  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 
During  the  struggle  with  the  allied  troops,  N.  was  constantly 
under  fire,  but  when  Napoleon's  abdication  was  pronounced  he 
rallied  to  the  new  government.  But  his  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
returned  after  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  he  fought  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  N.  was  shot  as  a  traitor  to  Louis  XVIII. 
in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  December  7,  1815.  A  hand- 
some monument  was  raised  to  him  (1852)  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell.  N.  was  one  of  the  most  codl  and  dashing  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient  strategist  among  the 
marshals  of  the  empire.  He  left  three  sons,  who  published  his 
Memoires  in  1 833.  See  Thiers'  Hist,  du  Consulal  et  de  I' Empire. 

Ngam'i  ('the  waters'),  a' large  lake  in  S.  Africa,  situated 
between  20°  12'— 20°  26'  S.  lat.,  and  22°  38' — 23°  10'  E.  long. 
It  was  first  visited  by  Livingstone  and  Oswell  in  1846,  and  was 
more  fully  explored  by  Andersson  in  1853.  It  is  situated  in  a 
table-land  3700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  country  around 
it  is  so  flat  that  the  rivers  at  times  flow  both  into  and  out  of  the 
lake.  It  is  fed  principally  by  the  Tonku  or  Tes-ge  River,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  an  anastomosing  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
discharges  by  the  Zouga,  also  an  affluent  of  the  latter  river.  The 
lake  varies  in  size  according  to  the  season,  but  on  an  average 
measures  about  50  miles  by  7.  The  shores  are  low  and  densely 
wooded,  and  that  on  the  N.  is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  sand  a  mile 
wide.  The  water  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  fish  nevertheless  are 
plentiful,  and  the  lake  and  rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles.  Hip- 
popotami, elephants,  and  buff'aloes  are  numerous  in  the  vicinitj', 
though  decreasing,  and  ivory  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Wal- 
fisch  Bay  for  shipment  to  Cape  Town.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
region  are  the  Batoana,  a  tribe  of  the  Bechuans  (q.  v.).  Anders- 
son  describes  a  curious  phenomenon  in  Lake  N.,  the  waters  of 
which  daily  recede  and  return  as  in  the  ocean. 

Ngan-hoi,  a  province  in  the  E.  of  China,  having  an  area 
of  54,001  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.,  according  to  the  last  census, 
of  36,596,988.  The  capital  is  Ngan-King,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  190  miles  S.W.  of  Nanking.  It  is  noted  for 
its  green  tea,  porcelain,  silks,  ink,  and  varnish,  and  is  the  com- 
mercial depot  of  a  rich  mineral  district. 

Niag'ara  (an  Iroquois  word,  meaning  '  thunder  of  waters '), 
a  river  of  N.  America,  which  separates  the  State  of  New  York, 
U.S.,  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  flows  N.  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  making  a 
total  descent  of  333  feet.  In  its  upper  course  of  16  miles  it  is 
navigable  though  impeded  by  many  islands,  its  average  depth 
being  25  feet,  and  its  fall  only  20  feet.  Below  the  celebrated 
Falls  it  is  again  navigable  from  Lewiston  to  Lake  Ontario,  a 
distance  of  8  miles,  in  which  its  fall  is  only  2  feet,  and  its  depth 
varies  from  100  to  150  feet.  On  the  Canadian  side  the  Well 
and  Canal  connects  the  navigation  of  the  upper  and  lower  course, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  Rapids  and  Falls,  and  the  river  is 
here  crossed  by  two  suspension  bridges,  one  about  2  miles  below 
the  Falls,  245  feet  high  and  821  long,  constructed  in  1855,  the 
other  within  one-eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  Falls,  190  feet  high  and 
1 190  long,  completed  in  1864.  At  Grand  Island,  about  io\ 
miles  above  the  Falls,  the  river  is  nearly  3  miles  broad,  but  sub- 
sequently it  contracts  into  a  narrov/  current,  and  for  about  a  mile 
before  it  makes  the  final  leap  it  descends  52  feet  in  a  series  of 
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foaming  rapids.  Goat  Island,  with  an  area  of  70  acres  and  an 
elevation  of  40  feet,  hanging  on  the  very  brink,  separates  the 
river  into  two  cataracts.  On  the  Canadian  side  is  the  great 
Horse-Shoe  Fall,  600  yards  broad  and  150  feet  high.  The 
American  Fall  is  14  feet  higher,  but  has  only  a  breadth  of  some 
220  yards.  What  makes  the  Falls  unique  is  the  immense 
volume  of  the  river,  some  2  million  tons  of  water  being  hurled 
over  the  ledge  eveiy  minute,  with  a  roar  that  fills  the  air  for 
several  miles.  After  its  magnificent  leap,  the  river  has  a  descent 
of  104  feet  in  its  course  to  Lewiston  (7  miles),  flowing  through 
a  deep,  precipitous  gorge,  varying  in  width  from  200  to  400  feet, 
and  accessible  only  by  stairways.  About  3  miles  below  the 
Falls  is  a  violent  eddy  known  as  the  '  Whirlpool.'  The  rock  on 
which  the  cataract  pours  is  the  so-called  N.  limestone,  which  is 
so  soft  as  to  have  been  hollowed  along  the  wall  of  the  precipice, 
from  the  Canadian  shore  to  Goat  Island,  into  a  rough,  slipper)', 
pathway,  the  'Cave  of  the  Winds,'  half  subterranean,  half  sub- 
marine. Goat  and  Bath  Islands  are  reached  from  the  American 
side  by  iron  frame  bridges  resting  on  piers.  Professor  James 
Hall  made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Falls  in  1842.  See 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Travels  in  N.  Atnerica  (1845). 
Nias'.    See  PuLo'-NiAs. 

Nibb'y>  Anto'nio,  a  distinguished  antiquaiy,  born  at  Rome 

4th  October  1 792.  At  seventeen  he  was  so  good  a  scholar  as  to  be- 
come founder  of  a  school  of  Hellenists.  Employed  in  the  Vatican 
library,  he  afterwards  became  secretary  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
1820  was  appointed  lecturer  on  archaeology  in  the  College  of 
Rome,  finally  holding  a  similar  appointment  in  the  £cole  de 
France.  He  died  29th  Dec.  1839.  Of  his  numerous  works  the 
most  important  are  La  Grecia  di  Fausania  (1817-18)  ;  Un 
Viaggio  Antiquario  Contorni  di  Roma  (1819)  ;  Le  Mtira  di 
Roma  (1820)  ;  Elementi  di  Archeologia  (1828)  ;  Analisi  Storico- 
topografieo-antiquaria  della  Carta  dei  Dintorni  di  Roma  (1837- 
38).    See  Tipaldo's  Biogr.  degli  Italiani  illustri,  vii. 

NiTjelungenlied,  or  Der  Nibelungen  Noth,  the  national 
epic  of  Gel-many,  is  preserved  to  us  in  numerous  MSS.  and 
fragments  of  MSS.,  which  fall  into  two  principal  groups — the 
first  represented  by  the  Hohenems-Lassberg  MS.,  closing  with 
the  words  '  Daz  ist  der  Nibelunge  liet ; '  the  second,  or  Vulgata, 
with  '  Daz  ist  der  Nibelunge  not.'  The  story  turns  first  on  the 
murder  of  Siegfried,  the  dragon-slayer,  invulnerable,  like 
Achilles,  save  in  a  single  spot,  who,  having  wrested  from  the 
unearthly  Nibelungen  race  their  hoard  of  gold  and  gems,  has 
married  Kriemhild,  a  Burgundian  Princess  ;  and  secondly  on 
Kriemhild's  vengeance  for  that  murder,  in  which  she  is  aided 
by  Etzel  (Attila)  and  Dietrich  of  Bern(q.  v.),  and  having  accom- 
plished which,  she  is  herself  slain.  The  lamentation  for  the 
fallen  is  expressed  in  the  Klage,  an  inferior  continuation  of 
the  lay,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  composed  in  Latin 
by  a  priest  of  the  12th  c.  Though  tournaments  and  the  Mass 
are  mentioned  in  the  N.,  its  general  characteristics  are  purely 
heathen,  dating  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  either  chivalry  or  Christianity.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  belongs  to  that  common  stock  of  Aiyan  tradition  whence 
all  Epic  Poetry  (q.  v.)  sprang,  or  that  in  the  Elder  Edda  (q.  v.) 
we  meet  with  the  self-same  tale  in  all  its  essential  features.  But 
while  Dasent  regards  the  Elder  Edda  as  '  the  far  older,  simpler, 
and  grander  original  of  the  N.  of  the  13th  c.,'  German  critics 
have  decided  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Norse  Saga,  being  dis- 
tinctly German,  presupposes  an  older  German  form,  existing,  that 
is,  prior  to  the  6th  c.  Composed  originally  of  detached  frag- 
ments, welded  together  by  succeeding  generations,  the  N.  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  cast  in  its  present  form  by  a  minnesinger  of 
the  I2th  or  13th  c,  variously  stated  to  have  been  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  and  Konrad  von  Wiirz- 
burg.  Certain  it  is  that,  whoever  was  its  compiler,  he  was  deeply 
versed  in  courtly  manners  and  habits  of  thought.  It  was  on  the 
people,  however,  that  the  lay  gained  the  strongest  hold,  a  fact 
evinced  in  the  number  of  its  MSS.,  the  frequent  emendations  in 
its  text,  and  above  all  in  the  host  of  imitations  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  such  as  the  Lied  vom  hiirtien  Seifrid  (13th  c. ),  Hans  Sachs' 
Tragedia,  and  the  prose  Volksbuch  von  Siegfiied.  Its  ancient 
popularity,  which  had  slumbered  since  the  Reformation,  has 
been  recently  revived  by  Richard  Wagner  (q.  v.)  in  his  tri- 
logy, Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  (1870).  Brought  to  light  by 
Bodmer  (1751)  and  Myller  (1782),  the  N.  was  first  critically 
handled  by  Lachmann  (q.  v.),  the  advocate  of  the  '  Rhapsodist ' 
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theory.  His  views  have  been  adopted  by  Miillenhoff  (1855), 
Liliencron  {1856),  and  Pasch  (1863)  ;  and  opposed  by  Holtzmann 
(1814),  Zarncke  (1855),  and  Fischer  (1859).  Of  translations  may 
be  noticed  Simrock's  (1827),  Scherr's  (i86o),  and  Bartsch's  (1867), 
and  the  most  recent  editions  are  by  Bartsch  (Leips.  1875),  and 
Edzardi  (Hann.  1875).  For  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
subject  see  H.  Fischer's  Die  Forschungen  tiber  3as  N.  seit  K, 
Lachmann  (Leips.  1874). 

Nicae'a,  or  Nice,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  E.  point 
of  Lake  Ascania,  built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  in  the  4th 
c.  B.C.,  and  named  by  Perdiccas,  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
N.  in  honour  of  his  wife.  After  the  foundation  of  the  Latin 
empire,  N.  was  from  1206  to  1 26 1  the  seat  of  a  Greek  empire, 
founded  by  Theodore  Lascaris.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1330. 
Isnik,  which  marks  its  site,  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 
In  Church  history  N.  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  first  Qicu- 
menical  Council  (a.d.  325)  over  which  Constantine  the  Great 
presided,  and  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Arius  (q.  v.)  were  con- 
demned. The  Seventh  CEcumenical  (?)  Council  was  also  held 
here,  A.D.  787,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Irene,  and 
establislied  image  worship.  See  Council  ;  Iconoclasts  ; 
Image  Worship  ;  and  Nicene  Creed. 

Nicarag'ua,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  Costa  Rica,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  58,167  sq.  miles;  estimated  pop. 
250,000,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  Indians  and  mestizoes. 
The  eastern  portion  of  N.  forms  the  Mosquito  Coast  (q.  v.) ;  the 
western  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cordilleras  and  by  a  vol- 
canic range,  running  parallel  with  the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of 
10-20  miles,  and  rising  in  Cosequina  to  3835  feet.  Between 
these  ranges  are  the  Lakes  N.  and  Managua.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Estero  Real,  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Coco, 
Escondido,  and  San  Juan  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Witli  a  soil 
of  extreme  fertility,  vast  forests  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
dye-woods,  magnificent  pastures,  and  abundance  of  gold,  silver, 
coal,  and  other  minerals,  N.,  under  the  influence  of  a  bad 
climate  and  shameful  misgovernment,  has  left  these  resources 
almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
bankruptcy.  In  1874  the  revenue  was  $595,100  and  the  ex- 
penditure $758,500,  while  the  public  debt  was  estiinated  at 
$9,500,000.  In  1875  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Grey 
Town  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  only  harbour  of  the  republic, 
fourteen  vessels  of  3560  tons  ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
$126,720,  of  the  exports  (india-rubber,  specie,  cofifee,  cocoa-nuts, 
&c.)  $302,723.  Managua  (q.  v.)  is  the  capitaX  The  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  president, 
elected  for  four  years,  the  legislative  in  a  Senate  of  ten,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  eleven  members.  Discovered  by 
Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  in  1521,  N.  broke  loose  from  Spain  (1821), 
and  has  since  been  the  scene  of  countless  revolutions.  In  the 
early  part  of  1876,  a  conference  that  met  at  Guatemala  to  confer 
on  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics 
broke  up  in  confusion,  and  since  then  N.  has  been  kept  on  a 
war  footing,  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed,  and  all  supplies  raised 
by  forced  loans. — Lake  N. ,  in  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  is 
separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  volcanic  range,  48  feet  high  at 
its  lowest  and  4  miles  broad  at  its  narrowest  point.  It  stands 
134  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  128  feet  above  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  is  140  miles  long  by  40  broad,  and  has  an  average  depth 
of  80  feet.  Countless  islets,  on  which  idols  of  black  basalt  and 
other  Indian  antiquities  have  been  discovered,  stud  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  which  has  but  one  outlet,  the  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
This  river  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  after  a  course  of  more  than 
100  miles,  the  average  depth  of  its  channel  being  17  feet,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  a  projected  ship-canal,  to  unite  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans,  the  length  of  which  would  be  i8i  miles, 
and  the- estimated  cost  $65,722,000. 

Nicas'tro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Catanzaro,  28 
miles  S.  of  Cosenza,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  numerous 
churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  ruined  castle,  in  which 
Friedrich  II.  imprisoned  his  eldest  son  Heinrich  (1235).  N.  is 
the  trade-centre  of  all  the  smaller  communes  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Eufemia.    Pop.  (1874)  13,181. 

Nicc'ola,  Pisa'no,  was  born  at  Pisa  (as  his  name  indicates) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c.  All  we  know  of  him  is  de- 
rived from  a  couple  of  inscriptions,  a  few  contracts,  and  a  legen- 


dary Life  by  Vasari.  A  few  ancient  sarcophagi  in  his  native 
town  seem  first  to  have  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  antique,  the 
spirit  of  which  he  taught  the  Italian  artist  to  blend  with  his  own 
observations  of  nature.  His  first  masterpiece  was  the  '  Bologna 
Urn'  (1231)  ornamented  in  bas-relief  of  such  dramatic  force  and 
noble  proportions  that  he  was  called  '  Niccola  of  the  Urn.'  In 
1231  he  visited  Padua,  where  he  designed  the  magnificent  basilica 
of  St.  Antonio,  only  finished.in  1407.  Venice  obtained  from  him 
the  beautiful  'Church  of  the  Frari '  (1250),  Florence  that  of 
'  Santa-Trinita  ; '  and  he  designed  '  San  Lorenzo'  at  Naples.  N. 
added  to  the  triumphs  of  his  '  Urn  '  by  his  '  Deposition  from  the 
Cross'  (1235,  some  say  1237),  a  high- relief,  placed  over  a  door 
of  St.  Martino  at  Lucca.  About  1260  he  executed  his  '  Pisan 
Pulpit,'  a  hexagon  of  marble  supported  on  nine  columns,  the 
sides  covered  with  mingled  bas-relief  and  detached  statuai-y,  the 
whole  distinguished  by  the  most  marvellous  freedom  of  design 
and  masterliness  of  execution.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
N.,  struggling  to  embody  Christian  ideas  in  the  forms  of  ancient 
art,  while  he  gained  breadth  and  force,  should  lose  the  subtle 
qualities  of  beauty.  His  heads  are  often  disproportionate  to  the 
bodies,  and  his  grouping  is  generally  crowded  and  clumsy.  His 
pulpit  in  the  Baptistry  of  Pisa  was  followed  by  a  similar  one  at 
Siena.  The  market-place  fountain  of  Perugia,  and  the  shrine 
of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna  are  also  specimens  of  his  work. 
He  died  about  1273.  N.  was  the  Phidias  of  Italy — the  father 
of  Renaissance  art.  His  son  Giovanni,  Andrea  Pisano,  and  the 
numerous  pupils  who  had  worked  for  him  wherever  he  went, 
extended  his  principles,  seizing  not  only  upon  such  assistance  as 
the  antique  lent  them,  but  welcoming  eagerly  the  noble  Gothic 
architecture  which  had  just  then  accomplished  its  journey  from 
the  dim  North.  An  exultant  eclecticism  soon  sprang  up  in  art ; 
and  almost  ere  the  bones  of  the  master  were  cold,  such  men  as 
Orcagna,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  Michael- Angelo, 
had  travelled  far  on  the  road  he  opened  for  them.  See 
Lord  Lyndsay's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Fine  Arts,  vol.  ii.,  Rus- 
kin's  Val  d'Arno  (1874),  and  Symonds'  Renaissance — The  Fine 
Arts  (1877). 

Niccoli'ni,  Giovanni  Battista,  was  bom  of  noble  family 
at  San  Giuliano,  near  Pisa,  31st  October  1785.  He  became 
professor  of  history  and  mythology  at  the  Florence  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  acting  also  as  its  librarian.  In  1804  appeared  his 
poem  La  Pesti  di  Livorno.  N.  subsequently  wrote  the  frigidly 
classical  Polissene,  Medea,  Ino  e  Temisto,  Edipo,  I  sette  a  Tebc, 
Matilda  (1815),  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  Romantic  school, 
Antonio  Foscarini  (1827),  for  inherently  dramatic  interest  the 
best  of  his  works,  Lodovico  Sforza,  I\osanionda  d'Inghiltei'ra, 
Beatrice  Cenci,  Aganie?n7ione,  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,  Filippo  Strozzi. 
He  died  at  Florence,  20th  September  1861.  His  most  success- 
ful drama,  Nabucco,  portrayed  the  story  of  Napoleon's  downfall, 
with  fictitious  names.  N.,  like  his  French  contemporary  Dela- 
vigne,  gained  the  public  ear  mainly  by  the  political  sentiments 
freely  expressed  in  all  his  pieces.  His  admirers  hoped  for  a 
national  poet  in  him,  but  nearly  all  he  wrote  is  dead  already. 
The  best  collection  of  his  tragedies  is  that  in  2  vols.  (Capolago, 
1835.)  Professor  Corrado  Gargiolli  of  Milan  began  in  1862  a 
complete  edition  of  N.'s  Opere.   See  the  Cornhill  (vol.  x.  p.  683). 

Nice  (It.  Nizza),  capital  of  the  department  of  Alpes-Maritimes, 
France,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  mouth 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Paglione,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Italian 
frontier,  and  100  E.N.E.  of  Marseille  by  rail.  The  broad  stony 
bed  of  the  Paglione  or  Paillon,  a  small  stream  frequently  dried  up, 
is  lined  by  handsome  quays  and  crossed  by  several  bridges.  To 
the  N.E.  of  the  town  rises  the  Castle  Hill,  320  feet  high,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in 
1706.  The  hill  is  now  laid  out  in  beautiful  grounds,  where 
palms,  oranges,  cypresses,  and  aloes  grow  profusely.  N.  has  a 
Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  marble  cross  commemorating 
the  meeting  of  Karl  V.  and  Francois  I.  in  1538,  a  square  formed 
by  covering  in  the  Paglione  between  the  bridges  Vieux  and  Neuf, 
and  ornamented  by  bronze  statues  of  Massena  (1867),  a  town 
library  of  40,000  vols.,  &c.  The  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
adjoining  the  Jardin  Public  on  the  W.,  was  laid  out  by  English 
residents  in  1822-24,  and  greatly  extended  in  1862.  N.  is  the 
winter  rendezvous  of  invalids  and  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  from  England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  The  town  is 
almost  deserted  in  summer.  The  mean  temperature  in  January 
and  February  is  47°  F.,  in  March  52°,  in  April  58°.    Frost  is 
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rare,  and  the  Mistral,  or  N.W.  wind,  the  scourge  of  Provence, 
is  intercepted  by  the  Montagues  de  I'Esterel  and  du  Var.  The 
harbour  only  admits  small  vessels,  those  of  larger  tonnage  enter- 
ing the  bay  of  Villafranca.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  hemp,  silk,  fruits,  and  essences.  Pop.  (1872)  52,377.  N., 
anciently  Nicaea,  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Marseille  in 
the  5th  c.  B.C.  Included  in  the  county  of  Provenge  till  1388, 
and  later  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French 
in  1792,  restored  to  Sardinia  in  1814,  and  finally  annexed  to 
France  along  with  Savoy  in  i860.  The  natives  speak  a  mixed 
Provenjal  and  Italian  dialect.  See  Tisserand,  Histoire  Civile  et 
Religiettse  de  la  Cite  de  Nice  (Nizza,  1862). 

Ni'cene  Creed  is  so  called  from  having  been  put  forth  by  the 
Council  of  NiccEti  (325),  although  not  in  its  present  form.  The 
creed  adopted  by  that  Council  consisted  of  the  ancient  creed  of 
Ccesarea,  with  the  addition  of  the  phrase  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  to  meet  the  heresy  of  Arius  (q.  v.),  and  ended  with 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  final  clauses  were  added  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (381).  The  insertion  of  the  term 
Filioque  (q.  v.)  by  the  Council  of  Toledo  {589),  led  to  the  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  has  continued 
from  the  9th  c.  to  the  present  time.  The  N.  C,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  the  baptismal  Confession  of  Faith,  was  embodied 
in  the  Liturgy  by  Peter  Fullo,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  471,  and  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  51 1.  See  Canon  Swainson's 
Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds  (Lond.  1875). 

Niceph'orus,  born  at  Constantinople  in  758,  held  the  post  of 
notarius  to  Constantine  VI.  (780-797),  opposed  the  iconoclasts 
at  the  second  Council  of  Nicrea  (787),  and  was  raised  to  the 
patriarchate  {806).  Deposed  by  Leo  the  Armenian  for  his 
opposition  to  the  edict  against  images  (815),  he  retired  to  the 
convent  of  St,  Theodore,  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Propontis, 
and  died  there  June  2,  1828.  N.  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  his  chief  works — all  in  Greek — being 
Breviariiitn  Historicum,  a  history  of  Constantinople  from  602  to 
770  (Par.  1616);  Chronologia  Cotnpendiaria  (Par.  1573);  and 
Jndicnlns  Lihronim  Sacroriim  (Par.  1609). — N.  Callistus 
Xanth.opulus,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  c,  and  died 
about  1350,  was  the  author  of  an  Hisloria  Ecclesiastica  (Par. 
1630),  which  won  for  him  the  title  of  Thiicydides  Ecclesiasticus. 
He  wrote  nine  other  separate  works,  besides  hymns,  sermons, 
epistles,  &c. 

Nice'tas  Acomina'tus  or  Chonia'tes,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, born  at  Chonne  (Colossa)  in  Phrygia,  about  1 1 50,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Philippopolis  by  Isaac  II.  (1189),  and 
later  held  the  offices  oi  logotheta  pra-fectus  sacri  cnbicnli,  with 
the  title  of  senator.  He  fled  from  the  sack  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  (1204)  to  the  court  of  Theodore  Lascaris  at  Nicoea, 
where  he  died  about  1216.  Historia,  embracing  in  twenty- 

one  books  the  period  H18-1206,  was  published  by  Wolf  (Basel, 
'557)  O-tid  Becker  (Bonn,  1835);  his  yVarra/ii?  de  •Statids  qttas 
Franci  destruxerunt,  by  Wilken  (Leips.  1830). 

Niche  (Fr.  niche  ;  It.  nicchia),  a  recess  in  a  wall  for  a  statue 
or  otlier  erect  monument.  Niches,  in  Norman  architecture,  are 
usually  shallow  and  square  ;  in  Early  English  they  are  deeper 
and  more  ornamental.  In  Early  French  buildings  they  are 
sometimes  formed  at  the  set-offs  of  buttresses,  three  sides  being 
open,  and  the  canopy  supported  by  slender  shafts. 

Nic'hol,  Jolin  Pringle,  an  eminent  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  13th  January  1804,  studied  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  after  some  years  spent  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  Hawick,  Cupar-Fife,  and  Montrose,  where  he  won  great  popu- 
larity by  his  brilliant  lectures  on  astronomy  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, was  appointed  in  1836  professorof  the  former  subject  in  Glas- 
gow university.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was 
mainly  by  his  exertions  that  the  fine  observatory  in  Glasgow  was 
built.  No  Scottish  professor  was  ever  more  sincerely  loved  and 
admired  by  his  fellow-citizens  than  N.  The  chaste  and  lofty  elo- 
quence with  which  he  expatiated  on  the  wonders  of  his  favourite 
science  is  still  remembered  in  the  West  of  Scotland  ;  his  generous 
sympathy  with  youthful  ambition  endeared  him  to  all  the  liberal 
minds  of  the  university.  N.  died  at  Rothesay  19th  September 
1859.  His  principal  works  are  Vieiv  of  the  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens  (Edin.  1837),  The  Solar  System  (Edin.  1 842),  The 
Planet  Neptune  (Edin.  1848),  The  Stellar  Universe  (Edin.  1848), 
I'he  Planetary  System  (Edin.  1851),  and  The  Cyclopcedia  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  (Edin.  1857.;  2d  ed.  i860). — John  N.,  son 
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of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Montrose,  8th  September  1833, 
studied  vi'ith  distinction  at  Glasgow  University  and  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  first  class  honours  in 
classics  and  philosophy  in  1859.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Glasgow  University,  an  office 
which  he  still  (1878)  holds.  In  1873  he  received  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Besides  contribut- 
ing to  the  IVesttninsier  and  other  reviews,  N.  has  written  a 
historical  dr^ma., Hannibal  (1872),  marked  by  great  beauty  and 
terseness  of  dialogue,  a  genuinely  poetical  spirit,  and  a  distinct 
power  of  dramatic  conception. 

NicTiolas,  the  name  of  six  Popes. — N.  I.,  called  '  the  Great,' 
a  Roman  by  birth,  was  Pope  from  858  to  his  death  (13th  Nov. 
867).  His  strength  of  mind  and  purity  of  morals  fitted  him  for 
being  the  founder  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  See,  which  be- 
fore N.'s  time  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Emperors.  He 
successfully  interfered  in  the  controversies  of  the  German  Church, 
and  humiliated,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  powerful  Archbishop 
Hincmar  (q.  v.)  of  Rheims,  whose  aim  was  to  establish  a  national 
church  independent  of  the  Pope.  This  victory  was  gained  by 
an  appeal  to  the  spurious  '  Isidorian  Decretals'  (q.  v.).  The 
Prankish  King  Lothar  II.,  who,  contrary  to  the  civil  law,  but 
aided  by  venal  bishops,  had  put  away  his  wife  Thietberga  to 
marry  his  mistress  Waldrade,  was  forced  by  N.  to  submit  to 
penance  and  the  reinstatement  of  his  queen.  N.'s  strife  with  the 
Patriarch  Photius  (q.  v.)  resulted  in  their  excommunicating  one 
another,  and  widening  the  breach  between  the  East  and  West, 
but  gained  over  the  Bulgarians  to  the  Romish  Church. — N.  II., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Florence,  was  Pope  from  1058  to  June  24, 
1061.  He  ruled  under  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  opposing 
Berengarius  (q.  v.),  of  Tours  and  establishing  a  new  law  for 
papal  elections,  which  placed  the  choice  in  the  hands  of  the 
cardinals. — N.  III.  (l277-22d  August  1280)  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  of  Plapsburg  all  imperial  rights  over  the  Ex- 
archate (q.  v.). — N.  IV.  (I288-I4th  April  1292)  strove  in  vain 
to  stir  up  a  new  crusade. — N.  (V.)  was  in  1328  set  up  by  Lud- 
wig  of  Bavaria  as  anti-pope  to  John  XXII.,  but  in  133*^  was 
delivered  up  to  the  latter,  who  kept  him  in  prison  till  his  death 
(i333)-~N'.  V.  (1447-55),  properly  Tomaso  di  Sarzano  (his 
mother's  home),  was  born  at  Pisa  in  1398,  and  ascended  the 
papal  chair,  7th  March  1447.  N.  strove  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  papacy,  weakened  through  the  influence  of  the  reforming 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  After  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  wdiich  he  had  struggled  in  vain  to  avert, 
he  showed  the  greatest  liberality  to  the  learned  Greeks  exiled 
by  that  disaster.  With  a  collection  of  5000  MSS.  N.  practi- 
cally laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  Library.  On  the  T^th 
of  February  1448,  he  concluded  the  so-called  Aschaffenburg  or 
Vienna  Concordat  with  Friedrich  III. 

Nicholas,  St.,  the  patron  of  children  and  sailor3,"and  also 
the  national  saint  of  Russia,  a  native  of  Patac  in  Lycia,  as  Bishop 
of  Myra  was  imprisoned  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
opposed  the  Arians  at  the  Council  of  Nicrea  (325),  and  died  in 
342.  His  relics  were  translated  to  Bari  in  Apulia  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  9th  May  1087.  From  his  commemoration  falling  on 
6th  November,  and  from  the  legend  of  his  dowering  three  poor 
maidens  by  leaving  money  on  their  window-sill,  N.  (or  Santa 
Claus,  as  he  is  called  in  Holland)  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
bearer  of  Christmas  presents  ;  and  Dutch  and  American  children 
still  put  out  a  shoe  or  stocking,  expecting  the  saint  to  fill  it 
during  the  night.  In  England  his  festival  was  celebrated  by  the 
installationof  aBoy  Bishop  (q.  v.). 

iTicholas  of  Guildford,  the  author  of  a  bright  and  pictur- 
esque poem,  called  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Transition  English,  written  in  the  dialect  ■  of  the 
south  of  England,  but  free  from  broad  provincialisms.  Though 
composed  in  the  rhymed  octo-syllabic  verse  of  the  French 
Romances,  it  is  a  genuine  English  work,  not  more  than  twenty 
words  being  of  French  origin  in  the  wdiole  1 792  lines  of  which 
the  piece  consists.  It  has  been  assigned  on  internal  evidence 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  is  certainly  not  of  later  origin. 
The  poem  was  edited  for  the  Percy  Society  by  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  in  1S43. 

Nicholas  Paulovitch,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  born 
6lh  July  1796,  in  the  castle  of  Gatchina,  near  St.  Petersburg, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  and  the  Princess 
Sophie  of  Wiirtemberg.    From  his  youth  he  was  serious,  re- 
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served,  even  unsocial,  but  deeply  interested  in  military  affairs. 
During  the  reign  of  his  eldest  brother  Alexander,  he  remained 
without  influence,  stayed  for  some  time  in  England,  and  after 
his  marriage  (1817)  with  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  lived  in  retirement 
at  St.  Petersburg.  His  elder  brother,  Constantine,  who  resided 
as  governor  at  Warsaw,  had  in  1822  resigned  his  birthright, 
yet,  on  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  N.  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed 
(1st  December  1825),  and  only  after  a  second  refusal  took  the 
crown  himself  {26th  December).  He  had  first  to  combat  a  mili- 
tary insurrection  in  the  capital,  due  to  a  secret  league  under 
Prince  Trubeskoi.  Murderous  artillery-fire,  unsparing  execution 
and  banishment,  quickly  cleared  his  path.  N.'s  efforts  to  root 
out  bribery  and  fraud  were  less  successful,  yet  the  so-called 
'  Radical  Reform,'  which  established  throughout  the  empire  the 
Russian  language,  religion,  and  law,  doomed  the  influence  of 
French  culture  and  policy.  At  the  head  of  a  well-organised 
military  despotism  he  decided  disputes  in  two  continents.  In 
1828,  through  Paskievitch,  at  the  Peace  of  Turkmanchai,  he  ex- 
torted from  Persia,  which  had  incautiously  made  war  upon  him, 
Eiivan  and  Nakhichevan.  His  active  measures  against  Turkey 
gained  Greece  to  his  interest,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople 
{1829)  he  obtained  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  secured  the  partial  inde- 
pendence of  the  Danubian  principalities.  When  the  Poles  rose 
for  freedom  in  1830,  his  Generals  Diebitch  and  Paskievitch 
overpowered  them,  and  N.  punished  them  with  the  severest 
cruelty,  removing  the  last  shadow  of  their  independence  by  the 
'Organic  Statute'  of  1832.  To  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  broke  (1839)  the  '  Union'  which  had  pre- 
viously bound  the  Greek  Catholics  in  Lithuania  to  the  Pope, 
and  brought  the  congregations  over  to  the  State  Church.  He 
showed  the  same  zeal  in  relation  to  the  Lutherans  of  the 
Baltic  governments.  After  the  July  Revolution  of  1848  he  took 
a  decided  part  against  the  movement  for  freedom  throughout 
Europe,  and  on  the  26th  March  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people 
to  hold  fast  by  'the  Faith,  the  Emperor,  and  Holy  Russia,' 
upbraiding  the  '  heathens'  and  'spirits  of  sedition.'  In  July  and 
August  1848,  his  troops  had  supported  Prince  Bibasco  in  Wal- 
lachia,  and  in  May  1849  Paskievitch  entered  Hungary  and  com- 
pelled Gorgei  to  capitulate  at  Vilagos  (13th  August).  In  the 
dispute  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  direction  of  Ger- 
many, N.  took  the  reactionary  side,  and  in  the  Slesvig-Holstein 
question  he  supported  Denmark.  He  had  now  an  extraordinary 
influence  as  the  '  maintainer  of  order  '  in  Europe,  and  believed 
himself  able  to  carry  out  his  favourite  project  of  expelling  the 
Turks,  and  seizing  the  inheritance  of  the  '  sick  man.'  His 
arrogance  led  to  the  Crimean  War,  and  brought  against  him 
England,  France,  and  Sardinia.  Repeated  reverses,  and  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  his  greatest  effort  frustrated,  broke  his 
strength,  and  he  died,  l8th  February  1855,  after  enjoining  the 
arming  of  the  whole  people  as  a  last  resource.  With  him  fell 
the  last  bulwark  of  absolutism  in  Europe.  Three  sons  survived 
him,  Alexander  11.  (q.  v.),  his  successor,  Constantine  (q.  v.), 
Michael  (born  1832)  ;  and  two  daughters,  Maria  (bom  1819, 
married  in  1839  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died 
in  1852,  again  married  in  1856  to  Count  Gregor  Strogonoff),  and 
Olga,  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg  (born  1822). 

Nicliols,  John,  F.S.A.,  born  at  Islington,  2d  February 
1745,  was  the  apprentice  and  successor  of  William  Bowyer, 
and,  during  a  busy  life  of  authorship,  edited  the  Gentleman' s 
Alagazine  from  1778  till  his  death,  which  occurred  26th  Novem- 
ber  1826.  Of  the  sixty-seven  works  of  which  he  was  either 
author  or  editor,  the  chief  are  a  collection  of  Aliscellaneous  Poems 
■with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes  (8  vols.  1780-82)  ;  Bio- 
graphical and  Litei-ary  Anecdotes  of  William  Eowyer,  F.S.A., 
and  of  many  of  his  learned  Friends  (1782),  a  work  recast  and 
extended  under  the  title  of  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (9  vols.  1812-15),  and  continued,  with  the  aid  of  his 
son,  in  Ilhistrations  of  Literary  History  (8  vols.  1817-58) ;  and 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester  in  four  splendid  folio 
vols.  (1795-1815).  See  A.  Chalmer's  Memoirs  of  J.  N.  (Lond. 
1826). — John  Bowyer  N.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  London,  15th  July  1779,  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School 
in  1796,  joined  his  father  in  business,  and  was  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  from  1 833  till  1856.  From  his 
press  have  issued  many  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  English 
typography — e.g.,  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  Clutterbuck's  Hertford- 


shire, Surtees'  Durham,  Hoare's  5.  Wilts,  Whitaker's  Histories 
of  Whalley  and  Craven,  and  Dallaway's  Rape  of  Arundel. 
Among  his  own  writings  are  a  Brief  Accou  nt  of  the  Guildhall 
and  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth  (1833),  and  Histoi  val  Notices  of  Font- 
hilt  Abbey  (1836).  N.  died  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  19th  October 
1863. — John  Gough  N.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1806,  and  was  long  editor  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  which 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  Nichols  family  in  1856.  N.  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  edited  several 
important  works  issued  bK  it  and  by  the  Roxburghe  Club,  &c. 
He  died  at  Holmv'ood,  near  Dorking,  13th  November  1873. 

Nicliblson,  John,  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  physician,  and  was  born 
at  Dublin  in  1821.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  a  cadet 
in  the  Bengal  Infantry,  whither  three  of  his  brothers  followed. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  disastrous  Afghan  campaign  of 
1842,  and  served  in  the  first  Sikh  War  of  1846;  but  henceforward 
he  entered  the  political  branch  of  the  service  (a  mixture  of  the 
diplomatic  and  the  administrative).  In  this  capacity  he  was  with 
the  army  during  the  second  Sikh  War  of  1848,  and  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  two  Lawrences  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Punjaub.  In  1850,  while  on  furlough  in  Europe,  he 
was  involved  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  from  a  Turkish  fortress.  In  his  own  district  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god ;  and,  sorely  against  his  will,  he  became  the 
gooroo  of  a  sect  of  '  Nikkul  Seyns.'  In  1857,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  his  advice  and  prompt  action  contributed  more  than 
the  conduct  of  any  single  man  to  preserve  the  Punjaub.  He  dis- 
armed the  mutineers,  and  hunted  down  those  who  would  not 
surrender.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Punjaub  movable 
column,  his  arrival  gave  new  strength  to  the  exhausted  British 
force  outside  Delhi.  He  won  "the  battle  of  Nujufgurh,  and  fell 
while  leading  the  storming  party  at  the  Cabul  gate  on  the  14th 
September  1857.  Set  Lives  of  Litdian  Officers,  vol.  ii.,  by  Sir 
J  W.  Kaye  (Lond.  1867). 

NTcias,  a  distinguished  Athenian  general  and  statesman  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  a  lessee 
of  silver  mines  at  Laureium.  He  inherited  his  father's  fortune, 
which  was  estimated  at  100  talents.  Being  thus  naturally  associ- 
ated with  the  aristocratic  party,  he  came  forward  after  the  death 
of  Pericles  as  the  opponent  of  the  demagogue  Cleon.  N.  gained 
numerous  successes  as  a  general  by  caution  and  wariness  rather 
than  by  military  genius  or  dash.  In  427  B.C.  he  took  the  island 
of  Minoa  ;  in  426  B.C.  ravaged  the  island  of  Melosand  the  coast 
of  Locris  ;  in  425  B.C.,  compelled  the  surrender  of  Sphacteria 
by  the  Spartans,  and  defeated  the  Corinthians  ;  in  424  B.C.  cap- 
tui'ed  the  island  of  Cythera,  ravaged  the  Laconian  coast,  and 
took  Thyrea.  In  423  B.C.,  in  conjunction  with  Nicostratus,  he 
took  Mende  and  blockaded  Scione.  On  the  death  of  Cleon  N. 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  Sparta,  which  he 
accomplished  421  B.C.  This  is  known  as  the  Peace  of  N.  In 
415  B.C.  he  was  appointed  along  with  Alcibiades  and  Lam- 
achus  to  the  command  of  a  great  naval  expedition  to  Sicily. 
Success  at  first  seemed  to  favour  the  Athenians,  but  eventually  they 
were  signally  defeated,  and  N.  being  compelled  to  surrender  was 
put  to  death  413  B.C.  See  Plut.  Nicias ;  Thicc.  vi.  and  vii,, 
and  The  Histories  of  Greece  by  Grote  and  Thirlwall. 

Nick'el  (symbol  Ni,  atomic  weight  59)  is  a  greyish-white 
metal,  occurring  associated  with  cobalt  in  its  ores,  and  resem- 
bling this  metal  in  its  general  properties.  One  of  the  principal 
ores  is  Kupfernickel,  from  which  the  name  comes,  and  which  was 
so-named  by  the  German  miners  because  it  was  liable  to  being 
mistaken  for  copper  ore.  Its  constitution  is  given  by  the 
formula  Ni  As.  N.  Glance  (Ni  Asj-Ni  S2)  and  Arsenical  N. 
(Ni  AS2)  are  other  ores — the  latter  corresponding  to  the  tin- 
white  cobalt.  Like  cobalt,  N.  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  the 
oxalate.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  metal  is  extracted  from  the 
spiess  formed  in  the  preparation  of  cobalt,  the  oxide  of  N.  yield- 
ing N.  and  carbon  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  carbon. 
There  are  two  oxides,  the  protoxide  (NiO)  and  Sesquioxide 
(NijOs),  the  former  of  which  is  alone  of  any  importance,  forming 
salts,  one  of  vifhose  distinguishing  features  is  their  beautiful 
emerald-green  colour  when  hydrated.  When  the  solution  of  a 
soluble  salt  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  oxide  of  N.  is  preci- 
pitated. The  most  important  of  the  N.  salts  is  the  sulphate 
(NiS04  7H0),  from  which  the  oxalate,  valuable  as  a  convenient 
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source  of  the  metal,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  sulphate  crystallises  in  beautiful  green  prismatic  crystals,  and 
forms  double  salts  with  potassium  and  ammonium  sulphates. 
The  carbonate  (Ni  C03)  is  produced  in  a  hydrated  condition  by 
mixing  together  solutions  of  N.  sulphate  or  chloride  and  sodium 
carbonate,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  chloride 
(Ni  CU)  is  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  the  oxide  or  carbonate.  It  is  green  in  solution,  but  yellow 
when  anhydrous.  The  chief  use  of  N.  in  the  arts  is  in  the  pre- 
paration of  German  silver,  which  contains  50,  30,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  copper,  zinc,  ind  N.  respectively.  N.  is  strongly  mag- 
netic, losing  this  property,  however,  when  heated  to  350°  C. 

Medicinal  Prope7-ties  of  N. — The  sulphate  of  N.  is  prescribed 
in  cases  of  chlorosis  and  severe  headache,  in  doses  of  from  \  to 
I  grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  N.  is  best  given  on  a  full 
stomach,  as,  otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea. 

Nicksics',  or  Nikschitj',  a  fortress  and  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  Herzegovina,  near  the  N.  frontier  of  Mon- 
tenegro, and  34  miles  N.E.  of  Cattaro,  was  held  by  the  Turks 
during  the  late  insurrection  in  Herzegovina,  but  capitulated  to 
the  Montenegrins,  8th  September  1877. 

Nic'obar  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
due  S.  from  the  Andamans,  and  midway  between  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  three  largest  are  called  Sambelong, 
Carnicobar,  and  Nancowry.  The  N.  I.  seem  to  be  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  are  fringed  with  coral  reefs.  From  1756  Denmark 
claimed  sovereignty  over  them,  but  in  1848  surrendered  her  claims 
to  the  British.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  Malayan  origin  and 
about  8000  in  number,  live  mainly  on  the  produce  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm.  They  have  an  evil  reputation  for  their  treatment  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  In  1872-73  their  trade  with  India  showed  an 
import  of/'426,  and  an  export  of/'395.  At  Camorta,  the  chief 
place,  there  is  a  penal  settlement  in  connection  with  Port  Blair 
in  the  Andamans.  There  are  about  240  convicts,  but  the  site 
is  unhealthy,  and  escapes  are  numerous. 

Nic'ol,  Erskine,  U.S.A.,  was  born  at  Leithin  1825,  received 
his  art  education  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  in  1846  went 
to  Ireland,  where  he  resided  for  several  years.  After  exhibiting 
pictures  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  he  proceeded  to  London  in  1862, 
and  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1866.  His  reputation  is  based  onhis 
masterly  treatment  of  humorous  Irish  subjects,  and  on  the 
masculine  breath  of  his  painting,  which,  though  it  bears  the  signs 
of  an  impetuous  brush,  is  free  from  the  affectation  of  coarseness. 
Among  his  best  works  are  '  Renewal  of  the  Lease  Refused'  {1863), 
'Among  the  Old  Masters'  (1864),  and  'A  Deputation'  (1865), 
'Paying  the  Rent,'  and  'Both  Puzzled'  (i866).  N.  is  also 
favourably  known  as  a  painter  in  water-colours. 

Nic'olai,  Christoph  Friedrich,  a  German  publisher  and 
the  friend  of  Lessing,  was  born  at  Berlin  l8th  March  1733,  and 
entered  his  father's  business  in  1759.  He  threw  himself  ardently 
into  the  literary  struggles  of  the  time,  declaiming  against  philo- 
sophy as  represented  by  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  attempting  to 
ridicule  Goethe  in  his  Frcuden  des  jungen  Werther  (1775)  and 
Ceschichleeines  dicken  Mamies  (1794).  He  did  far  more  for  litera- 
ture, however,  as  a  publisher  than  as  a  writer.  With  Moses 
Mendelssohn  he  founded  the  Bibliothek  der  scJwiien  Wisscn- 
schaften  (1757).  He  also  started  the  Literatur-Briefe  (24 
vols.  1759-66),  to  which  Lessing  contributed;  and  the  All- 
gemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek  (106  vols.  1765-98).  N.  also  wrote 
Reise  diirch  Deutschland  (1783-96);  Anecdoten  von  Friedrich 
II.  (1788-92),  and  a  host  of  romances,  essays,  and  biographies. 
He  died  8lh  January  1811.  Ste.  N.'s  Leben  und  Litcrarischer 
Nachlass,  edited  by  Gockingk  (Berl.  1820). — Karl  Otto  Ehren- 
fried  N.,  a  German  composer,  was  born  in  Konigsberg,  June  9, 
1810.  Appointed  organist  to  a  chapel  at  Rome  in  1834,  he  dili- 
gently studied  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  masters  under  Baini. 
He  was  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna, 
during  1839,  after  which  he  produced  the  operas  Enrico  II. 
at  Trieste,  //  Templario  at  Turin  (1840),  and  //  Proscrillo 
at  Milan  (1841).  His  most  famous  work.  Die  Lnstigen 
IVeiber  von  Witidsor,  was  brought  out  in  1848  at  Berlin, 
where  he  died,  May  lo,  1849.  In  opera  N.  was  a  follower 
of  Rossini,  his  style  being  fresh  and  melodious,  without  possess- 
ing striking  originality.  He  composed  a  number  of  works  for 
the  pianoforte,  a  Requiem,  a  Te  Deum,  &c.  His  well-selected  i 
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collection  of  ancient  Italian  MS.  music  was  purchased  after  his 
death  for  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

Nic'olas,  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
March  10,  1799,  entered  the  navy,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant (1815),  but  quitting  the  service  on  the  close  of  the  war, 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1825),  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself 
to  historical  and  antiquarian  research.  He  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Guelphic  Order  (1831)  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ionian  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (1832),  and  died  at  Cape  Cure, 
near  Boulogne,  August  3,  1848.  N.'s  works  are  marked  by  sin- 
gular industiy  and  critical  acumen,  but  also  by  an  acrimony 
which  embroiled  him  in  frequent  literaiy  squabbles.  The  prin- 
cipal are — Notitia  Historica  (1824),  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Con- 
troversy  (1832),  Chronology  of  History  (1835),  History  of  the 
07-ders  of  Knighthood  (4  vols.  1841-42),  Despatches  of  Lord  Nel- 
son (7  vols.  1844),  and  an  unfinished  Ilistory  of  the  British  Navy 
(2  vols.  1847). 

Nic'oU,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  and  journalist,  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Auchtergaven,  Perth- 
shire, 7th  January  1814.  Misfortunes  occasioned  by  his  own 
generosity  reduced  the  father  to  the  position  of  a  day-labourer, 
and  N.'s  youth  was  spent  in  hard  toil.  In  spite  of  poverty  and 
its  accompanying  disadvantages,  the  pure  ax'dour  of  genius  car- 
ried him  victoriously  forward.  With  the  '  fee '  he  won  as  a 
herd-laddie  he  went  to  school  in  winter.  By  a  study  of  the  best 
English  authors  he  gave  himself  the  truest  culture  a  man  can 
obtain.  After  making  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Chambers, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Tait,  and  other  persons  connected  with  lite- 
rature, he  opened  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee  in  1835,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Leeds  Times. 
Here  he  fought  the  battle  of  Radicalism  with  an  energy  far  be- 
yond his  strength.  Attacked  with  consumption,  he  was  in  a 
year  forced  to  abandon  his  post.  Returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  died  at  Leith  in  December  1837.  During  his  brief  career 
he  wrote  a  numberi  of  lyrics  both  in  English  and  in  his  native 
Doric,  all  of  which  are  genuine,  and  some  of  rare  beauty  and 
humanity.  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  is  perhaps  his  sweetest  lilt.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  touching  memoir  of 
tlie  author,  was  published  in  1877  by  Alexander  Gardiner, 
Paisley.  The  memoiy  of  this  pure  and  eager  spirit  is  justly 
dear  to  his  countrymen. 

Nic'olo,  a  variety  of  onyx,  with  parallel  bands  of  a  black  or 
deep-brown  and  a  bluish- white  colour,  found  chiefly  in  Bohemia. 
It  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  in  gem-engraving. 

Nicomedei'a,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Astacus,  was  built  by  Kicomedes  I.  264  B.C.  In 
a  short  time  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  ancient  cities,  and  for  more  than  six  centuries  continued  to 
flourish.  Under  the  Empire  N.  was  the  residence  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine  when  they  were  engaged  in  war  against  the 
Eastern  nations.  Earthquakes  were  frequent  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  N.,  though  it  suffered  greatly  therefrom  on  several 
occasions,  was,  by  imperial  munificence,  always  restored.  N. 
was  the  birthplace  of  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  scene  of  the  last  hours  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
general,  Hannib.al.  At  his  villa  of  Ancyron,  close  by  the  city, 
Constantine  died,  May  22,  337  K.V>.  The  modern  Ismid,  which 
contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  occupies  the  site 
of  ancient  N. 

Nicop'oli  or  Nicop'olis,  a  fortified  town  in  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Turnu 
Maigurelli,  20  miles  W.  of  Sistova  and  25  N.N.E.  of  Plevna. 
It  stands  on  a  height,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  by  ram- 
parts  mounting  large  guns.  Here  the  Turks,  led  by  Bajazet  I., 
defeated  the  Hungarians  under  Sigismund,  September  28,  1396. 
On  July  16,  1S77,  it  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  the  Turkish 
garrison  (6000)  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  Pop.  5600,  com- 
prising Bulgarians,  Wallachs,  and  Jews.  At  some  distance,  near 
the  village  Eski-Nikup,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis  ad 
Istrum,  founded  by  Trajan. 

Nico'sia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  48  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Termini,  has  a  cathedral,  four  large  churches,  and 
a  college  with  a  fine  library.  It  carries  on  a  lively  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  grain,  and  cattle,  but  has  no  manufactures,  and  is 
reckoned  the  mfst  backward  of  all  the  Sicilian  towns,  94  per 
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cent,  of  its  inhabitants  being  unable  to  read.    The  dialect  shows 
the  place  to  have  been  a  Lombardic  colony,  founded  probably  by 
Roger  II.    Pop.  (1874)  14,789.    N.  is  also  another  name  of 
Lef  kosia  (q.  v. )  in  Cyprus. 
Nicotia'na.    See  Tobacco. 

Nic'otine  (C10H14N2),  a  powerfully  poisonous  alkaloid  found 
exclusively  in  the  tobacco-plant  (Nicotiana  tabactiiii).  It  is 
obtained  in  solution  combined  with  malic  and  citric  acids  by 
boiling  the  leaves  in  water.  This  liquid  is  then  strained, 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  mixed  with  alcohol, 
when  it  forms  two  layers,  from  the  upper  of  which  the  salts  of 
N.  are  drawn  off  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  N.  is  then  set  free 
by  the  action  of  potash  and  dissolved  in  ether,  which  is  subse- 
quently evaporated,  leaving  a  colourless  oily  liquid  which  becomes 
brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  liquid  is  N.,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  pungent  odour.  It  boils  at  250°  C,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    See  Tobacco. 

Nie'buhr,  Karstens,  born  on  the  17th  of  March  1733,  at 
Liidingworth  in  Hannover,  studied  mathematics  at  Hamburg  and 
Gottingen,  and  entering  the  Danish  service  as  lieutenant  in  the 
engineers  (1760),  was  attached  to  an  expedition  fitting  out  at  the 
cost  of  Frederilc  V.  for  the  exploration  of  Arabia  (1761).  All 
N.'s  colleagues  perished  in  this  unfortunate  journey — the  philo- 
logist Von  Haven  at  Mocha  (May  25,  1763),  Forskal  the 
naturalist  at  Jerim  (July  11),  the  painter  Baurenfeind  on  the 
voyage  to  Bombay,  and  at  the  last-named  place  Cramer  the 
physician  (February  11,  1764).  N.,  who  alone  had  adopted 
the  Eastern  habit  and  mode  of  life,  with  singular  intrepidity 
now  proceeded  on  his  homeward  journey  by  way  of  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus,  reaching  Copenhagen  in 
the  November  of  1 767.  He  published  the  results  of  his  invalu- 
able researches  in  Besckreibung  von  Arabien  (Cop.  1772)  and 
Reisebeschreibtmg  von  Arabien  inid  andem  timliegenden  Ldndern 
(2  vols.  Cop.  1778-78;  vol.  iii.  supervised  by  his  daughter, 
1837),  and  edited  Forskaal's  Descriptiones  Animalium  (1775), 
and  Flora  .^gyptiaco-Arabica  (1776).  N.  was  made  captain 
{1768),  notary  at  Meldorf  in  Slesvig-Holstein  (1778),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France  (1802),  and  councillor  of  state 
(1808).  He  died  April  26,  1815,  having  latterly  become 
quite  blind.  See  his  son's  Leben  KarsUns  N.  (Kiel,  1817). 
— Barthold  Georg  N.,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Copenhagen,  August  27,  1776,  was  educated  at  Meldorf,  and 
studied  philology  and  jurisprudence  at  Kiel  (1794-96).  He  was 
appointed  supernumerary  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen  (1797),  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  and 
Edinburgh  (1798-99),  at  the  latter  place  meeting  Walter  Scott, 
and  on  his  return  to  Denmark  became  assessor  in  the  E.  Indian 
department,  and  secretary  to  the  African  consulate  (1800).  In 
i8o5  N.  entered  the  service  of  Prussia  as  joint-director  of  the 
chief  Berlin  bank,  and  in  1809  was  dispatched  to  Amsterdam  to 
negotiate  a  loan.  He  exchanged  his  financial  post  for  that  of 
royal  historiographer  in  1810,  the  year  of  his  election  to  the 
Prussian  Academy,  and  of  the  masterly  course  of  lectures  on 
Roman  history,  published  under  the  title  Romische  Geschichte 
(2  vols.  Berl.  1811-12).  The  War  of  Liberation  (1813-14)  broke 
up  the  philological  society  consisting  of  N.,  Buttmann,  Spalding, 
Schleiermacher,  and  other  scholars.  In  1814  he  was  again 
sent  to  Holland  ;  1815  he  spent  in  writing  a  biography  of  his 
father,  and  in  editing  Fronto ;  and  in  1816  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  Papal  court.  At  Rome  N.  continued  to 
deepen  and  extend  his  studies,  always,  however,  '  deploring  with 
a  sad  heart '  that  he  should  have  '  left  the  path  of  a  teacher  or 
professor  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  trouble.'  In  1822  he  applied 
for  his  recall,  and  after  visiting  Albano  and  Naples,  returned  to 
Berlin  (1823).  Thence  he  withdrew  to  Bonn,  where  he  founded 
the  Rheinische  Museum  (1827),  entirely  recast  his  history 
(1827-28;  Eng.  trans,  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  2  vols.  1828-32), 
and  continued  to  lecture  in  a  non-official  capacity  until  his 
death,  January  2,  1831.  N.'s  Romische  Geschichte  marked,  in 
the  truest  sense,  an  epoch  in  the  writing  of  histories.  From  the 
mass  of  disjointed  fable,  hitherto  accepted  or  thrown  aside  at  the 
historian's  caprice,  he  conscientiously  strove,  by  the  aid  of  philo- 
logy, ethnology,  and  archaeology,  to  sift  a  residuum  of  truth ; 
and  the  success  of  his  system  is  shown  by  its  forming,  not  only 
the  basis  of  all  succeeding  histories  of  Rome,  but  a  model  to 
historians  generally.  That  system  necessarily  contained  many 
minor  inaccuracies,  and  left  gaps  to  be  filled  in  by  later  writers ; 
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N.'s  style,  too,  was  ponderous  and  ungraceful,  and  Macaulay, 
in  the  preface  to  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  speaks  of  him  as  'a 
man  who  would  have  been  the  first  writer  of  his  time,  if  his 
talent  for  communicating  truths  had  borne  any  proportion  to  his 
talent  for  investigating  them.'  N.'s  posthumous  writings  include 
the  third  volume  of  his  Romische  Geschichte,  bringing  it  down  to 
264  A.D.  (Berl.  1832  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Schmitz, 
1851);  Vorlesungen  iiber  Rom.  Gesch.  an  der  Univcrsitiit  Bonn 
(Jena,  1844;  Eng.  trans.  1848-52);  Gesch.  des  Zeitalters  der 
Revolution  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1845) ;  Sdmmtliche  historische  und 
philologische  Vortrdge  (Berl.  1846).  See  Lebe?isnachrichten  iiber 
Barthold  N.  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1838);  and  Miss  S.  Winkworth,  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  N.  (3  vols.  Lond.  1852). — Markus 
Carsten  Nikolaus  von  N.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Rome,  April  I,  1817,  and  studied  at  Kiel,  Bonn, 
Halle,  and  Berlin.  After  a  lengthened  residence  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  he  became  a  journalist  at  Berlin,  and 
travelled  in  Italy  (1846-47).  At  first  a  warm  advocate  of 
reform,  since  1848  he  attached  himself  to  the  ultra- Conservative 
party,  and  rapidly  rose  to  be  councillor  (1850),  cabinet  secretary 
(1851),  and  councillor  of  state  (1854).  Ennobled  in  1857,  he 
died  at  Oberweiler,  worn  out  by  overwork  and  the  attacks  of 
his  opponents,  August  I,  i860.  Amongst  other  works  he  pub- 
lished a  Geschichte  Assurs  und  Babels  (Berl.  1858). 

Niel,  Adolphe,  a  French  marshal,  was  born  at  Muret 
(Haute  Garonne),  4th  October  1802,  entered  the  Corps  du  Genie 
in  1825,  became  captain  in  1835,  and  led  a  company  at  the 
storming  of  Constantine.  He  was  head  of  Marshal  Vaillant's 
staff  in  the  Roman  expedition  of  1849,  was  made  a  general  of 
division  in  1853,  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  the 
Baltic  under  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  directed  the  siege  of 
Bomarsund,  and  afterwards  that  of  Sebastopol.  In  1857  he 
became  a  senator,  commanded  the  4th  Corps  d'Armee  in  the 
Franco- Austrian  War  of  1859,  and  fought  with  distinction  at 
Solferino.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  reorganising  the  French  Army  when  he  died, 
14th  August  1869. 

NieU'o  Work  consists  in  engraving  a  design  on  silver  or 
other  metal,  filling  the  incisions  with  a  black  alloy,  and  then 
burnishing  the  whole  surface  to  contrast  effectively  the  bright 
metal  with  the  dark  design.  The  alloy  is  composed  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  sulphur,  and  is  easily  fused  with  the  aid  of 
borax.  Owing  to  its  black  colour  the  Italians  called  it  niello 
from  the  Low  Lat.  nigdlum.  This  art  is  very  ancient,  and  sur- 
vived the  dark  ages  only  to  be  carried  to  greater  perfection  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  15th  c.  It  ceased  to  be 
practised  in  the  i6th  c,  but  not  before  it  had  given  rise  to  the 
art  of  copper-plate  engraving,  which  was  a  natural  sequence  to 
the  improvements  effected  in  taking  casts  or  prints  of  N.  W.  in 
progress.  N.  W.  has  to  some  extent  been  revived  of  late  years 
in  France  and  Russia,  and  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  jewel- 
boxeS;  sword  and  knife  handles,  &c. 

Niem'cewicz,  Julian  Ursin,  a  distinguished  Polish  author 
and  statesman,  born,  1757,  at  Skoki  in  Lithuania,  entered  the 
Polish  army  in  1777,  which  he  left  in  1 788  with  the  rank  of 
major,  to  work  in  the  Diet  for  a  new  constitution.  In  1794  he 
was  adjutant  to  Kosciusko,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  liberated  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  after  which  both  went  to 
America.  In  1807  N.  returned,  and  was  made  secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  new  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  1814 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Committee,  but  lived  chiefly  on 
his  estate,  busied  with  study.  After  the  failure  of  the  Polish 
Revolution  in  1830,  he  fled  to  England,  which  he  afterwards  left 
for  Paris,  where  he  founded  a  Polish  library  and  historical  society, 
and  died  2ift  May  1 841.  His  chief  works  are  Historical  Songs 
of  the  Poles  (Warsaw,  1816,  et  seq.;  Germ,  trans,  by  Gaudy, 
Leips.  1833);  History  of  the  Gcfvernment  of  Sigismund  LIL.  of 
Poland  (3  vols.  ib.  1819)  ;  Collection  of  Metnoirs  for  Ancient 
Polish  History  (5  vols.  ib.  1822);  Levi  und  Sara,  Briefe  Pol- 
nischen  Juden  (Berl.  1825);  the  novel  John  of  Tenczyn  (3  vols. 
Warsaw,  1825  ;  Germ,  trans.,  Berl.  1828) ;  and  the  posthumous 
Notes  sur  ma  Captivite  h  Petersbourg  (^■ix.  1843).  His  poetical 
works  were  collected  in  12  vols.  (Leips.  1840),  and  his  hfe  was 
written  by  A.  Czartoryski  (Par.  i860). 

Nie'men  (Ger.  Memel),  a  river  of  Prussia,  640  miles  in 
length.    It  rises  in  Russia,  becomes  navigable  at  Grodno,  400 
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miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  Winge,  8  miles  below  Tilsit, 
divides  into  the  Russ  and  the  Gilge,  both  of  vifhich  fall  into  the 
Kurisches-IIaff. 

Niep'ce,  Joseph  Nic^phore,  the  first  discoverer  of  photo- 
graphy, was  born  at  Chalon-sur-Saone,  March  7,  1765.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  the  army  and  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Italian  campaign  in  1793.  His  weakness  of 
sight,  however,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France,  where  from 
1795  to  1801  he  acted  as  administrator  of  the  district  of  Nice. 
He  then  settled  in  his  native  town  and  devoted  his  time  to  me- 
chanics and  latterly  to  chemistry.  About  1813  the  idea  of  taking 
pictures  by  sunlight  appears  to  have  suggested  itself  to  him,  and 
by  1824  the  first  practical  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and 
sun-pictures  formed  on  glass  or  tin-plate.  He  communicated  his 
discovery,  concealing  however  his  methods,  in  1827  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  two  years  later  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Daguerre,  who  after  the  death  of  N.  published 
the  process,  simplified  and  improved  no  doubt,  under  his  own 
name.  N.  died  at  Chalon-sur-Saone,  July  5,  1833. — Claude 
Felix  Abel  N.  de  Saint  Victor,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  St.  Cyr,  near  Chalon-sur-Saone,  July  26,  1807.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1 854  was  nominated  Commandant  of 
the  Louvre.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  chemistry  of 
colouring  matters,  did  great  service  in  improving  the  photo- 
graphic methods  of  his  uncle  and  Daguerre,  and  communicated 
to  the  Cojnptes  Rendus  numerous  papers  upon  these  and  allied 
optical  phenomena.  He  has  written  Traiti Fratiqiie  de  Gravtire 
ileliographiqtte  (1856). 

Nier'stein,  a  village  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Germany,  9 
miles  S.E.  of  Mainz,  gives  name  to  a  delicate  Rhenish  wine 
produced  in  its  neighbourhood.    It  has  a  pop.  (1875)  of  2761. 

Nieu'wer  Am'stel,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
N.  Holland,  5  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Amsterdam,  has  some  manufac- 
tures, and  a  pop.  (1873)  of  6171. 

Nieu-v/veld  Motintains,  a  range  constituting  a  portion  of 
the  chain  which  forms  the  watershed  of  Cape  Colony,  and  ex- 
tending from  W.  to  E.  in  the  parallel  of  32°  S.  lat.  from  21°  45' 
to  24°  E.  long.  On  the  inland  side  the  N.  M.  form  an  elevated 
plateau  with  a  very  gradual  slope,  and  are  drained  by  the  Zak,  a 
tributary  of  the  Orange  River.  Their  average  height  above  the 
sea  is  5000  feet,  and  above  the  Karroo  (q.  v. )  2000  feet,  but  they 
rise  in  Bulbhouder's  Bank  to  a  height  of  7300  feet  above  the 
sea  level.    The  range  is  singularly  destitute  of  trees. 

Nife'vre,  a  central  department  of  France,  extends  along  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  and  is  watered  by  the  Yonne, 
an  affluent  of  the  Seine,  and  by  the  N. ,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Loire.  Area  2623  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  339,917.  It  is  in 
great  part  hilly  and  woody,  and  yields,  besides  wheat  for  home 
consumption,  some  6,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  a  large  supply 
of  timber,  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  marble.  Nevers  is  the 
capital ;  other  towns  are  Cosne  and  Clamecy.  N.  is  traversed 
by  several  important  canals,  and  by  the  Paris  and  Lyons  rail- 
way. 

Nifl'heimr  ('the  mist- world,'  Ger.  Nehelheini),  in  Scandina- 
vian mythology  was  one  of  the  two  worlds  whicli  existed  before 
the  earth  was  created.  It  lay  in  the  extreme  N.,  separated  by 
Ginnungagap  ('  yawning  gap ')  from  its  opposite,  the  bright 
and  burning  world  Muspellsheimr  ('  fire-world')  in  the  S.,  and 
was  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v. ). 

Nigell'a,  a  genus  of  annuals  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Raimncidacece,  chiefly  natives  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  of  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  There  are  about  20 
species.  The  black,  peppery,  and  aromatic  seeds  of  N.  saliva  or 
fennel  flower— so  called  from  its  finely  cut  leaves — are  commonly 
used  in  Eastern  countries  for  seasoning  purposes.  In  Egypt  they 
are  eaten  by  the  ladies  under  the  impression  they  effect  improve- 
ment in  the  personal  appearance.  N.  Damascena,  a  frequent  bor- 
der annual  in  gardens,  bears  the  names  of  '  Love-in-a-Mist '  and 
'  Devil-in-a-Bush,'  from  its  flower  in  the  one  case,  and  its  horned 
capsules  in  the  other,  being  enveloped  in  a  dense  entanglement 
of  the  finely-divided  involucre.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  preceding  species. 

Ni'ger  (properly  N.-eghirrai),  a  great  river  of  W.  Africa, 
which  is  also  called  Joliba  above  Timbuktu,  and  Quorra  in  its 
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middle  course,  all  these  names  meaning  simply  'river.'  It  rises 
in  a  recess  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  behind  Sierra  Leone,  flows 
first  N.E.,  and  then  bends  round  to  S.E.,  entering  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  after  a  course  of  some  2500  miles,  its  22  mouths  forming 
a  delta  larger  than  that  of  the  Nile.  Before  reaching  its  most 
northerly  point  it  splits  into  two  branches,  which  enclose  the 
island  of  Jimballa,  220  miles  long.  Below  Kabara,  the  port  of 
Timbuktu,  the  valley  as  far  as  Say  is  marshy  and  broken  by 
numberless  creeks ;  from  Say  to  Bussa  the  stream  is  im- 
peded by  rocks  and  shoals.  Receiving  its  two  great  affluents, 
the  Sokoto  and  Benue,  from  the  watershed  which  sepa- 
rates its  valley  from  the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  it  rounds 
the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  where  the  scenery 
is  singularly  romantic.  The  delta,  intersected  by  the  main 
branches.  Bonny,  Mari,  and  Nun,  is  covered  with  a  rank  forest 
of  mangroves.  The  best  known  states  in  the  upper  N.  valley 
are  Bambarra,  a  country  of  the  Mandingos,  Masina,  including 
Timbuktu,  Songhay,  a  marshy  country,  and  Gando,  to  which 
belong  the  towns  Say  and  Bussa.  Among  the  explorers  of  the 
N.  are  Mungo  Park,  Caillie,  Lauder,  Allen,  and  Dr.  Earth. 
Great  part  of  the  river  is  still  unknown,  and  the  Societe  Geo- 
graphique  of  Paris  announced  its  intention  in  October  1877  of 
sending  an  expedition  to  complete  the  work  of  exploration.  See 
F.  de  Lanoye,  Le  N,  et  les  Explorations  de  V A  frique  CentraU 
(Par.  i860). 

Niger  Liber,  the  name  given  to  the  bl.^ck  book,  or  register, 
in  the  Exchequer. 

Nightliawk,  otherwise  named  the  Virginian  Goat-sucker 
and  the  Mosquito  Hawk,  is  an  Insessorial  or  Perching  bird,  be- 
longing to  the  suborder  Fissiivsires  (q.  v.),  and  to  the  family  of 
Caprimidgida  or  Goat-suckers.  The  N.  is  the  Chordeiies  Vir- 
ginianus  of  ornithologists.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  the 
New  World.  Most  of  the  goat-suckers  are  nocturnal  in  habits, 
but  the  N.,  although  active  at  night,  is  known  to  fly  about  also 
by  day  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  The  mouth,  as  in  all  Fissirostres, 
is  large,  and  the  '  gape '  is  fringed  with  bristles,  which  appear 
to  be  serviceable  in  the  capture  of  insects.  The  N.  attains  a 
length  of  9  inches.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  A 
greenish  gloss  adds  lustre  to  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  a  number  of  small  yellow  spots  diversify  the  plumage  of 
the  head  and  neck.  A  white  patch  is  conspicuous  on  the  throat. 
The  tail  is  forked,  and  the  wings  exceed  the  tail  in  length.  The 
bill  is  small. 

Night-Heron,  a  group  of  ^ rdeida:  or  Herons  (q.  v. ),  so  named 
from  pursuing  its  prey  during  the  night.  The  Common  N.-H.  is 
the  Nycticorax  Eiiropaus,  and  another  species,  the  Nankeen  N.  - 
H.,  named  A^.  Calcdoiiicus  by  naturalists,  occurs  in  Australia.  The 
Common  N.-H.  is  found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  Britain.  Its  average  length  is  2  feet,  and  its  colour  an 
ashen-grey,  varied  with  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  white 
below.  The  bill  and  legs  are  shorter  than  in  the  common  heron. 
Three  slender  feathers  form  a  crest  which  droops  from  the  back  of 
tlie  head.  The  Nankeen  N.-H.  is  a  beautiful  species,  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  Australian  continent.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour  ; 
the  head  is  black,  the  crest,  eyebrows,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
surface  being  white.  The  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
yellow. 

Night'ingale  (Old  Eng.  nihtgale,  '  the  night-singer ;'  Ger. 

nachtigaU),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  songsters  and  least 
noticeable  of  birds.    Its  appearance  is  dull;  but  its  lack  of 
brilliant    plumage   is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  clear- 
ness, sweetness,  and  range  of 
its  notes.   Both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  it  has  been 
celebrated  in  verse  and  prose. 
The  N.  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Insessores  (q.  v.)  or  that  of 
the  Perching  birds.    It  is  in- 
cluded in    the  Dentirostral 
section  of  this  order,  and 
appears  as  a  member  of  the 
Warbler  family  {Sylviadie),  although  some  authorities  have  con 
structed  a  special  family  {Luscinidte)  for  its  genus  and  allied 
genera.    The  N.  is  scientific.illy  desigii.ited  rhi'omela  Inscuua 
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or  Ltiscinia  philomela.  The  characters  of  the  N.  genus  are 
the  short  bill,  destitute  of  bristles ;  the  rounded  opening  of 
the  nostrils,  and  the  length  of  the  third  quill.  The  tarsi  are 
covered  in  front  by  one  long  scale.  The  N.  is  a  rare  visi- 
tant in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  England  appears  to 
be  local  in  its  distribution,  and  to  affect  some  localities  during 
a  period'of  years,  disappearing  thence  for  many  successive 
seasons.  Its  colour  is  a  dingy  brown  above  ;  the  under  parts  are 
a  dull  grey,  the  throat  showing  a  lighter  tint  than  the  belly. 
The  average  length  is  6  or  7  inches.  The  eggs,  numbering 
four  or  five,  are  olive-brown.  The  nest  is  constructed  near  the 
ground.  It  is  of  slight  make,  and  is  usually  securely  concealed 
by  foliage.  The  food  of  the  bird  consists  of  worms  and  insects, 
but  it  appears  to  devour  berries  and  other  fruits  in  autumn. 
When  tamed,  mealworms  and  a  modicum  of  raw  beef  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  constitute  its  favourite  dietary. 

The  N.  is  famed  for  its  twilight  and  nocturnal  song,  but  it 
sings  through  the  day  as  well.  The  notes  are  clear,  prolonged, 
and  thrilling  ;  at  times  apparently  plaintive,  and  again, 

"Tis  the  merrj' nightingale, 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates, 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes.' — {(Coleridge.) 

The  young  are  hatched  in  June,  at  which  time  the  song  ap- 
pears to  become  harsher.  The  N.  is  migratory  in  habits.  It 
arrives  in  Britain  in  April,  the  male  appearing  before  the  female, 
and  flies  southwards  (most  probably  to  N.  Africa)  in  Septem- 
ber. The  male  is  taken  before  pairing,  as  when  captured  after 
pairing,  it  usually  pines  and  dies. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  was  born  of  wealthy  English 
parents  at  Florence,  in  May  1823.  She  early  showed  an  un- 
usual interest  in  hospitals,  and  employed  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  frequent  visits  to  the  Continent  with  her  parents 
to  inquire  into  the  state  and  management  of  these  institutions. 
In  185 1  she  went  to  Kaiserwerth,  on  the  Rhine,  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  work  to  which  she  was  to  consecrate  her  life. 
After  remaining  there  three  months,  she  took  the  management 
of  the  Harley  Street  Hospital  in  London,  and  sacrificed  a 
large  part  of  her  fortune  in  reorganising  that  establishment. 
During  the  Crimean  War,  when  terrible  tidings  reached  Eng- 
land as  to  the  state  of  the  military  hospitals.  Miss  N.,  though 
herself  suffering,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 
On  the  27th  October  1854  she  sailed  for  Scutari,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  War  Department,  with  a  band  of  trained  nurses 
under  her.  She  afterwards  proceeded  to  Balaclava,  where  by 
her  energy  and  skill  she  saved  thousands  from  death.  Though 
attacked  by  Crimean  fever,  she  refused  to  quit  the  seat  of  war, 
and  only  returned  to  England  in  August  1856,  when  the  war 
was  ended  and  the  hospitals  almost  closed.  In  recognition  of 
her  services  the  public  raised  £'-p,Qoo  as  a  testimonial — the  so- 
called  '  N.  Fund  ' — which,  at  her  request,  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  Her  principal  writings 
are  Notes  on  Hospitals  (1859);  Notes  on  Nursing  (i860);  On 
the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in  India  (1863) ;  Notes  on  Lying- 
in  Institutions  (1871). 

Night'-jar.   See  Goat-Sucker. 

Night'mare  {night,  and  Old  Eng.  mara,  '  a  spectre '),  or 
In'cubus,  is  a  sensation  experienced  in  sleep,  resembling  the 
pressure  of  a  weight  on  the  chest  as  if  from  some  hideous  mon- 
ster, from  which  there  is  invariably  an  impossibility  of  escape. 
N.  is  simply  a  form  of  Dreaming  (q.  v.),  the  dreams  being  of  a 
disagreeable  and  frightful  nature,  involving  a  sense  of  immediate 
and  inextricable  danger,  and  is  usually  attributed  to  plethora, 
posture  during  sleep,  indigestion,  or  heavy  suppers.  Among 
savage  and  semi-civilised  races,  and  among  the  insane,  N.  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  supernatural  agencies,  or  to 
experiences  actually  undergone  during  slumber.  N.  is  most  fre- 
quently induced  by  errors  in  diet,  or  weakness  of  the  digestive 
functions. 

Night'shade,  a  name  given  to  the  British  representatives 
of  the  genus  Solannm.  One  species  has  already  been  described 
under  Bittersweet.  The  other  is  an  annual  that  occurs  in 
waste  places  in  England,  and  occasionally  in  Scotland.  As 
a  weed,  it  is  also  now  found  in  most  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  the  world.  It  bears  ovate  wavy  leaves,  drooping 
flowers  with  a  white  corolla,  succeeded,  in  the  ordinary  form,  by 


black  berries — hence  its  name  of  5.  nigrum.  Like  most  of  it3 
congeners  it  possesses  narcotic  properties — ^though  only  to  a 
slight  degree  ;  and  the  leaves  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  are  eaten 
as  spinach.  See  BELLADONNA  for  Deadly  N.  and  ClRC^A  for 
Enchanter's  N. 

Ni'gra,  Constanti'no,  an  Italian  diplomatist,  born  12th 
June  1827,  at  Ivrea  in  N.  Italy,  where  he  studied  law  and  philo- 
sophy (1845-48),  after  which  he  became  secretary,  first  to  Azeg- 
lio  and  then  (1852)  to  Cavour,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris 
and  London  in  November  1855,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1856.  N.  was  one  of  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Peace  of  Ziirich  in  1859,  and  in  i860  was  appointed  Sardinian 
ambassador  at  Paris.  In  January  1 86 1  he  became  the  chief 
minister  of  Prince  Carignan,  who  at  that  time  went  to  Naples 
as  governor-general ;  but  in  the  same  year  N.  was  appointed 
Italian  ambassador  at  Paris.  Here  he  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Franco-Italian  Convention  of  September  15,  1864,  and 
remained  till  June  1876,  when  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as 
ambassador  for  Italy. 

Nij'megen  (Ger.  Nimvegen,  Fr.  N'tmeguen),  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Waal,  9^  miles  S.  of  Arnhem.  The  church  of  St. 
Stephen  (1272)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style.  Of  the 
old  castle  of  the  Karolings,  the  Walkenhof,  in  which  the  Burg- 
grafs  of  N.  afterwards  resided,  only  some  poor  ruins  remain. 
The  oldest  building  in  N.  is  the  Baptistery,  consecrated  799.  N. 
has  considerable  trade  in  corn,  and  manufactures  tin,  iron,  and 
wooden  wares,  and  beer.  Pop.  (1874)  22,929.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  N.  was  an  important  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
On  the  neighbouring  Mooker  Heath  the  Counts  Ludwig  and 
Heinrich  of  Nassau  were  (1574)  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  the  town-house  of  N.  were  concluded  the  peace  of  1698  be- 
tween the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain,  and  of  1679  between 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  German  Empire. 

Nij'ni-Nov'gorod,  a  government  in  the  E.  of  Russia,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Kostroma,  S.  by  Pensa,  E.  by  Kasan  and  Sim- 
birsk, and  W.  by  Vladimir.  Area,  19,390  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1870)  1,262,913.  Watered  by  the  Volga,  Sura,  Vetluga,  and 
Oka,  it  is  to  the  extent  of  one-half  under  forests,  while  some 
two-fifths  are  arable  land,  and  the  rest  is  under  pasture.  The 
inhabitants,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Oka  in 
the  N.,  are  largely  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  pro- 
ducts, chiefly  iron,  soap,  tallow,  candles,  leather,  gloves  (300,000 
pairs  yearly  at  Bogorodsk),  and  the  finest  Russian  ropes,  amount 
annually  to  ;^428,ooo.  Some  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mordwins,  37,000  Karafaks,  and  7000  Cheremissians. 

Nijni- Novgorod  ('  lower  New  Town '),  capital  of  the 
Russian  government  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Volga  and  Oka,  720  miles  E.  of  Moscow  by  rail.  One 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia  (founded  in  1221),  it  is  in  part 
girt  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  kremlin  (1523),  a  royal  palace, 
two  cathedrals,  twenty-five  other  churches,  many  synagogues, 
mosques,  theatres,  hotels,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  fair 
in  the  world,  the  Peter-Paul's  Fair  (Russ.  yArmarka),  which 
begins  about  the  27th  July,  and  lasts  for  a  month.  Here  the 
merchants  of  Europe  meet  those  of  Turkestan,  Armenia,  Persia, 
India,  and  China,  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  nations 
occupy  separate  streets  or  bazaars.  In  1 874  the  imports  were 
valued  at  ^^25, 743,000,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  ;^23, 544,000. 
Among  the  chief  articles  were  cottons  (^5,399,ooo),  woollens 
(^^3,384,000),  linens,  hemp,  and  paper  (1^798,000),  silk,  and  silk 
vv'ares  (.!^979,ooo),  furs  (^^I,  1 13,000),  gold  and  silver  wares 
(/'2, 265,000),  iron,  steel,  and  copper  (_^852,ooo),  glass,  porce- 
lain, &c.  (;^336,ooo),  grain  (;^336,ooo),  wines  and  other  liqueurs 
(;^ 701, 000),  tea  (50,000  chests),  and  China  wares  (;if3,633,ooo), 
Persian  wares  (.1^1,331,000),  and  products  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
(^^384,000).  In  addition  to  2530  permanent  stores,  some  3400 
wooden  booths  are  erected  yearly,  to  accommodate  the  influx  of 
visitors,  who  are  estimated  at  not  less  than  200,000.  The  most 
costly  articles  sold  are  furs.  Cashmere  shawls,  and  pearls.  No 
tax  whatever  is  imposed  on  the  trade,  by  far  the  greatest  quantity 
of  which  comes  by  the  Volga  and  Oka.  The  rivers  are  here 
crossed  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  in  the  commercial  part  of  the 
town  a  great  exchange  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  1, 571,000. 
Pop.  (1870)  40,472.  As  early  as  the  9th  c.  a  great  fair  was  held 
at  Bolgary  or  I5aghrinofr,  the  chief  town  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
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dom  on  the  Volga  and  Kama.  Subsequently  tins  fair  was  trans- 
ferred to  Kasan,  then  to  Makarief,  and  finally  to  N. ,  on  the 
partial  destruction  of  Makarief  by  fire  in  1817.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  Orien- 
tals from  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  who  are  assigning  instead 
of  accompanying  their  wares.  See  A  Trip  up  the  Volga  to  the 
Fair  of  N.,  by  A.  M.  Butler-Johnstone,  M.P.  (Lend.  1875). 

Nijni-Tagilsk',  a  town  in  the  government  of  Perm,  Russia, 
on  the  river  Tagil,  in  a  valley  of  the  Urals,  150  miles  E.  of  the 
town  of  Perm.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
in  the  world,  and  near  it  is  the  great  magnetic  mountain  of 
Blagodat,  1422  feet  high.  The  works  employ  17,000  men,  and 
in  1864  produced  32,616,468  lbs.  of  iron,  1,652, 128  of  copper, 
345,348  of  steel,  1086  of  gold,  and  3600  of  platina.  Akinfij 
Demidoff  set  up  the  first  foundry  here  in  1725.    Pop.  30,000. 

Nikolaef,  a  town  of  Kherson,  Russia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bug  and  Ingul,  and  25  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  former 
into  the  Black  Sea,  75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Odessa.  It  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  18  churches,  2  synagogues,  a  handsome  admiralty  house, 
several  barracks,  an  arsenal,  an  observatory,  a  fine  naval  hospital 
(erected  in  1874),  3  libraries,  &c.  In  1875  '^^^  imports,  chiefly 
coals,  iron  rails,  machinery,  armour  plates,  and  cement,  amounted 
to  ;^234,o88  ;  the  exports,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  linseed,  rape- 
seed,  and  timber,  to  1, 2 1 5,934.  Of  the  135  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  83  were  British  of  60,511  tons.  A  line  of  Dutch 
steamers  between  N.  and  the  west  of  Europe,  in  conjunction 
with  the  N.-Kbarkoff  Railway,  began  running  1875.  The  river 
is  usually  frozen  over  from  December  till  the  end  of  April.  Pop. 
(1870)  67,972. 

Nikolaevsk',  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur, 
is  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  Amu  territory,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  furs,  skins,  walrus  teeth,  &c.  The  river 
is  frozen  over  for  six  months,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  39°  42'  F.    Pop.  5000. 

Nik'olsburg  (Nikluov),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Moravia,  in  a 
rich  wine-growing  district,  25  miles  S.  of  Briinn,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  has  a  beautiful  church  and  a  castle  of  the 
former  princes  of  Dietrichstein,  with  fine  gardens  and  art  collec- 
tions. There  is  some  industry  in  cottons  and  silks,  and  a  large 
trade  in  red  wines.    Pop.  (1869)  7173,  of  whom  4000  are  Jews. 

Niko'pol,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
150  above  Kherson.  In  1873  its  exports,  chiefly  grain,  linseed, 
and  timber,  amounted  to  .^754,373,  and  its  imports  to  ;^'35,4S7. 
Pop.  8758. 

Nile  (Gr.  Nilos  ;  Egyptian  Hajii  Mu,  '  genius  of  the  waters; ' 
Heb.  Sihor,  '  the  black  '),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  longest  in  Africa,  and  an  object  equally  of  wonder 
and  veneration  to  the  ancients  and  of  eager  curiosity  in  modern 
times.  Interesting  no  less  on  account  of  the  singular  and  im- 
portant part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  Egypt  than  of  the 
mystery  which,  despite  the  keenest  exploring  enterprise,  has  so 
long  veiled  the  problem  of  its  source,  it  is  a  link  between  the 
seat  of  the  most  ancient  civilisation  and  perhaps  the  most  un- 
known and  least  civilised  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Recent 
researches  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  White  N.  has  its 
origin  in  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Shibiyu,  a  considerable 
river  flowing  into  its  S.E.  corner.  It  leaves  the  lake  at  the 
Ripon  Falls,  which  are  12  feet  high,  and  in  lat.  0°  20'  N.  and 
long.  33°  30'  E.,  in  a  stream  150  yards  broad,  and  flows  in  a 
direction  N.W.,  passing  through  the  head  of  the  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza.  This  part  of  the  river  is  usually  called  the  Victorian 
N.,  and  the  country,  L^ganda,  Unyoro,  and  Madi,  is  singularly 
fertile,  and  in  parts  is  overgrown  with  rank  forest  and  grass. 
From  Albert  Nyanza  its  course  is  first  N.N.E.  and  then  due  N.  as 
far  as  Gondokoro,  or  Ismailia,  as  the  station  was  named  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  in  1S71.  In  this  stretch  the  river  passes  through 
a  rugged  mountain  country,  partly  covered  with  low  open  forests 
of  scrubby  trees,  and  receives  from  the  right  the  waters  of  the 
Unyama,  Ashua,  and  Attabi.  Above  Affudo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Unyama,  it  is  navigable  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  so  that 
Affudo  or  'Jbrahimeya'  is  likely  to  become  the  centre  of  com- 
merce in  the  country.  At  Ismailia  the  N.  during  the  rainy 
season  does  not  rise  gradually,  but  by  a  series  of  sudden  flushes, 
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and  to  a  height  of  4  feet  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  rise  is 
caused  by  heavy  rains  in  the  S.  sending  down  an  immense 
volume  of  water  from  the  high  mountains  which  line  the  W.  bank 
of  the  N.,  and  by  the  Ashua,  Unyama,  and  other  streams.  After 
the  fall  of  the  river,  the  marshes  give  off  a  horrible  effluvium, 
which  occasions  much  fever.  Leaving  the  Bari  country  at  Ismailia, 
the  N.  has  a  course  to  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  generally  N.N.W. 
for  nearly  400  miles,  traversing  the  native  territories  of  Schir, 
Bohr,  Aliab,  Kika,  and  Nuehr.  Throughout  this  distance  the 
bed  is  for  the  most  part  level  and  marshy,  and  the  river  frequently 
branches.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  only  great  tributary  of 
the  N.  on  the  left,  was  called  by  Spekein  1863  '  an  unimportant 
branch,'  but  has  been  shown  by  Schweinfurth  to  have  a 
drainage  area  in  the  countiy  of  the  Dinkas,  Bongos,  and 
Niam-Neams,  of  not  less  than  150,000  sq.  miles.  At  this 
point  the  N.  takes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  E.,  and  here  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  its  channel  is  choked  with  recent  deposits  of 
vegetable  matter,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  clumps  of  papyrus. 
Traders  avoid  this  part  of  the  river,  travelling  by  the  Bahr  Zaraffe 
or  Giraffe  River,  an  arm  of  the  N.,  which  leaves  it  in  latitude 
5°  20'  N.  and  joins  it  again  in  latitude  9°  N.,  about  36  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat.  The  Bahr  Zaraffe  has  itself 
been  obstructed  since  1871,  but  in  1872-74  Ismail  Pasha,  gover- 
nor of  Khartum,  with  a  lo.rge  force  was  successful  in  clearing 
away  great  part  of  the  N.  stoppage.  Some  1 10  miles  E.  of  its 
junction  with  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  N.  is  joined  by  the  Sobat 
from  the  E.,  a  grand  navigable  tributary,  here  250  yards  wide. 
Turning  abruptly  N.  once  more,  the  N.,  a  stream  varying  in 
breadth  from  one  to  two  miles,  with  the  country  of  the  Shilluks 
on  the  W.,  and  further  on  separating  Kordofan  from  Sennaar, 
is  augmented  at  Khartum  (q.  v.)  by  the  waters  of  the  Blue  N., 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Abai  and  Blue  River.  The  Blue 
N.,  over  1000  miles  long,  descends  from  the  region  of  Lake 
Dembea  in  Abyssinia.  Below  Khartum  the  N.  is  better  known. 
At  El  Damer,  1 70  miles  below,  it  receives  its  last  great  affluent, 
the  Atbara  or  Bahr-el- Asward,  after  which  it  makes  a  great  beud 
in  the  Nubian  deserts,  descending  the  terraces  of  Nubia  by  a 
series  of  cataracts,  the  last  of  which  is  at  Assouan  (q.  v. )  on  the 
Egyptian  boundaiy,  in  latitude  24°  lo'  N.  Hence  it  flows  in  a 
northward  curve  with  a  steady  stream  at  the  mean  rate  of  3  miles 
an  hour,  and  an  average  fall  of  2  inches  to  a  mile.  Although  receiv- 
ing no  affluent  from  the  Atbara  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  1500 
miles,  and  though  crossing  an  extensive  stretch  of  sandy  desert 
under  a  burning  sun,  it  brings  an  enormous  volume  of  water  to  fer- 
tilise the  rainless  Egyptian  plains.  The  Atbara  ('  black  river ')  re- 
ceives its  name  on  account  of  the  mud  which  it  brings  down,  and 
which,  when  deposited  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  N.,  is  the 
true  fertiliser  in  Egypt.  Along  its  lower  course  as  far  as  Cairo 
the  N.  is  confined  in  a  valley  lined  on  both  sides  by  high 
naked  rocks.  Its  delta  is  150  miles  broad  at  the  sea,  and  is 
intersected  by  a  maze  of  streams  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches.  The  N.  drains 
nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole  area  of  Africa,  and  has  a  total  length 
of  3500  miles.  An  account  of  its  annual  overflow,  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  hydrographic  phenomena,  is  given  in  the  article 
on  Egypt.  The  river  is  abundantly  stocked  with  fish,  and 
among  the  birds  which  swarm  along  its  banks  are  vultures,  cor- 
morants, pelicans,  geese,  quails,  aird  white  ibis.  As  a  drink,  its 
water  when  filtered  is  among  waters  what  champagne  is  among 
wines.  The  basin  of  the  N.,  long  notorious  as  a  centre  of  the 
slave-trade,  has  been  claimed  by  the  Egyptian  government  as 
far  S.  as  Uganda,  and  to  within  35  miles  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
since  the  military  expedition  under  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  sent  by 
the  Khedive  to  suppress  the  iniquitous  traffic  in  1873.  Among 
the  travellers  who  in  recent  years  have  contributed  most 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Upper  N.  are  the  brothers 
Poncet  (1857),  Petherick  (1858  and  1862),  Heuglin  (1863-64), 
Captain  Barton  (1857-59),  Captain  Speke  (1S57  and  1S61), 
Captain  Grant  (1S61),  II.  M.  Stanley  (1871-77),  and  above  all 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  (1861  and  1870-73),  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth 
(1868-71),  and  Gordon  (1S74-76).  Of  the  host  of  travellers  who 
have  made  the  attempt,  only  Baker,  Schweinfurth,  and  Gordon 
have  succeeded  in  penetrating  from  the  N.  to  the  equatorial 
N.  regions.  Livingstone,  whose  name  is  more  widely  identified 
than  that  of  any  other  traveller  with  the  problem  of  the  Caput 
Nili,  and  who  was  virtually  a  martyr  to  its  elucidation,  carried 
his  researches  into  a  field  lying  beyond  the  actual  basin  of  the 
river.    And  although  his  discoveries  in  the  region  of  Iake< 
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Tanganyika  and  Bangweolo,  and  the  course  of  the  Lualaba,  are 
of  the  greatest  value  as  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Cen- 
tral African  geography,  his  theory  identifying  the  Lualaba  with 
the  N.,  in  which  indeed  his  own  belief  was  latterly  shaken,  has 
been  finally  disproved  by  Stanley's  explorations  of  the  former 
river,  the  splendid  results  of  which  were  made  known  to  the 
world  in  November  1 877.  After  leaving  the  Bagenya  country, 
to  which  Livingstone  had  traced  it,  the  Lualaba  flows  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  as  if  to  join  the  N.,  but  subsequently  takes  a 
westerly  bend,  and  in  its  lower  course  becomes  the  river  known 
as  the  Congo.  To  this  river  Stanley,  in  graceful  compliment  to 
the  great  missionary  traveller,  has  given  the  name  of  'Living- 
stone.' For  the  literature  of  N.  discovery  see,  besides  the  works 
of  the  travellers  whose  names  are  above  mentioned,  the  yotirnal 
of  Ike  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Geographical  Magazine, 
and  Dr.  A.  Petermann's  Mittheiluiigen  for  recent  years. 

Nile,  Battle  of.    See  Aboukir  and  Nelson. 

Nilom'eter  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rise  of  water 
in  the  Nile  (q.  v.)  during  its  annual  inundation.  That  erected 
on  the  island  of  Er-Rodah  opposite  Cairo  is  simply  a  graduated 
pillar  set  in  a  well  which  communicates  with  the  river.  It  dates 
from  the  year  847  a.d.  Of  older  date  is  the  N.  at  Elephantine, 
which  consists  of  a  stair  descending  between  two  walls  to  the 
Nile.  On  the  one  wall  lines  are  inscribed  marking  the  rise  of 
the  water  in  former  years. 

Nils'son,  Christine,  a  leading  prima  donna,  the  daughter 
of  a  peasant,  was  born  at  Hussaby,  near  Wexio,  Sweden,  August 
3,  1843.  Her  playing  and  singing  at  a  country  fair  in  June  1857 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  of  means,  F.  G. 
Thomerhjelm,  who  placed  her  at  a  school  at  Halmstad,  and 
aftervyards  with  Franz  Berwald,  as  her  master,  at  Stockholm. 
On  completing  her  education  under  Nasset  and  Wurtel  at  Paris, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  October  1864  at  the  Thcdtre 
Lyrique  in  that  city,  where  she  obtained  a  three  years'  engage- 
ment. In  the  season  of  1867  she  made  a  brilliant  debut  in 
London,  where,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna, 
she  has  taken  the  highest  rank  as  a  public  favourite.  She  visited 
the  United  States,  1870-72.  On  the  20th  of  August  1872  she 
married  M.  Auguste  Rouzaud,  the  son  of  a  well-known  French 
merchant.  Her  voice  is  a  soprano  of  extraordinary  range  and 
richness,  while  her  dramatic  talent  is  a  splendid  ally  to  her  won- 
derful vocalisation.  Among  her  grandest  parts  are  Violetta  in 
Mariota,  and  Valentine  in  tlie  Huguenots.  But  she  excels  in  the 
more  poetical  conceptions  of  the  opera.  In  Faust  she  is  the  most 
perfect  of  Marguerites,  in  Lohengrin  the  most  ideal  of  Elsas. 

Nimar',  the  most  westerly  district  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
British  India,  lying  across  the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the 
Japtee  and  the  intervening  hills.  Area,  3340  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1872)  211,176.  This  tract  was  the  home  of  the  Pindari  marauders 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  is  now  traversed 
throughout  by  the  railway,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
trade  in  Malwa  opium.  In  1874-75  ''s  total  imports  were 
valued  at  900,000,  almost  solely  opium  ;  its  exports  at 
;£^35o,ooo,  chiefly  piece-goods  and  sugar.  The  chief  towns  are 
Khundwa  (q.  v.)  and  Bhanpur,  at  which  latter  there  is  a  manu- 
facture of  gold-embroidered  fabrics.  N.  is  a  favourite  shooting 
ground  for  sportsmen  from  Bombay.  Tigers  and  bisons  are 
common. 

NimTjus  (Lat.  '  a  bright  cloud  '),  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
a  disc  round  the  heads  of  divinities,  saints,  and  sovereigns. 
When  it  encloses  a  cross,  it  belongs  to  Christ  alone  ;  without  the 
cross,  it  indicates  a  canonised  saint  ;  when  with  radiating  lines, 
it  denotes  one  of  the  beati,  persons  exalted  by  the  Church  as 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  not  canonised.  The  aureole  is  generally 
almond-shaped,  and  encloses  the  whole  person.  This  is  only 
associated  with  Jesus,  or  Mary  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms.  The 
N.  of  Jesus  or  Mary  is  always  of  gold  ;  those  of  saints  or  others 
may  vary  in  colour.  See  Mrs.  Jamieson's  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  (2  vols.  1848;  new  ed.  1874). 

Kimeg'uen.    See  Nijmegen. 

Nimes,  or  Nismes  (Celt,  nemet,  '  a  sacred  grove '),  a  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Card,  stands  in  the  valley 
of  the  Vistre,  30J  miles  N.  E.  of  Montpellier  by  rail.  Consisting 
of  an  old  town  connected  by  boulevards  with  eight  suburbs,  N. 


contains  a  cathedral,  eleven  Catholic  and  eight  Protestant 
churches  ;  the  Maison  Carree,  a  Roman  temple,  converted  since 
1823  into  a  museum  ;  the  citadel,  built  by  Vauban,  now  a  prison 
for  1400  convicts ;  a  Palais-de-Justice,  Hotel-Dieu,  and  the 
magnificent  marble  fountain  of  the  Place  de  I'Esplanade,  erected 
by  Pradier  (1848)  at  a  cost  of  250,000  francs.  In  the  factories 
of  N.  are  more  than  10,000  looms  and  stocking-frames.  Silk- 
weaving  has  declined  since  1750,  but  the  manufacture  of  shawls, 
carpets,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  employs  5450  artisans  ;  of  leather 
and  shoes,  3200;  and  of  iron,  300.  The  trade  in  brandy  has  an 
annual  value  of  7,000,000  francs,  in  cocoons  and  silk  of  18,000,000 
francs  ;  .and  medicinal  herbs  are  largely^exported  to  Plolland  and 
Germany.  Pop.  (1872)  55,488,  of  whom  more  than  half  are 
Protestants.  The  Memausus  oi  the  Romans,  N.  has  the  remains- 
of  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  holding  17,000  spectators  ;  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  baths,  and  triumphal  arches.  It  came  under 
the  Visigoths  in  tlie  5th  c,  was  sacked  by  the  Norsemen  (859), 
declared  for  the  Reformation  (1559),  and  suffered  greatly  on  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  again  in  1830. 

Nim'rod,  whose  history  is  given  in  Genesis  x.  8-12,  was  a 
son  of  Cush,  i.e.,  he  was  an  Ethiopian  ;  his  prowess  as  a  hunter 
was  so  great  that  it  became  proverbial  ;  he  became  king  of  Shinar 
or  Babylonia,  the  four  chief  cities  of  his  kingdom  being  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh  ;  and  he  then  extended  his  empire 
northwards  into  Assyria  (reading  Gen.  x.  11,  'out  of  that  land  he 
went  forth  to  Assyria,'  &c.),  and  founded  a  second  group  of  capi- 
tals, Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen.  The  only  other 
mention  of  N.  in  the  Bible  is  in  Micah  v.  6,  where  the  prophet 
uses  '  land  of  N.'  either  for  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  and  in  I  Chron. 
i.  10.  But  various  other  traditions  regarding  him  have  been 
preserved.  Josephus  says  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Later  writers  make  him  a  fire-wor- 
shipper, the  inventor  of  idol-worship,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Abraham,  whom  he  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace  because  he  would 
not  worship  his  idols.  N.  is  the  most  prominent  name  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabs.  Everything  good  or  evil  is  attributed  to 
him,  and  all  the  most  important  Chaldean  ruins  are  called  by  his 
name.  He  has  been  identified  with  a  great  variety  of  historical 
personages  by  different  writers  :  with  the  first  king  of  Babylonia 
after  the  Flood  (the  Evochous  of  Berosus) ;  with  Bel,  the  great 
Babylonian  god,  and  is  said  to  have  extended  his  dominions  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  ;  with  Ninus,  the  mythical  founder  of 
Nineveh  ;  and  even  with  the  first  king  of  Babylonia  before  the 
Flood  (the  Alorus  of  Berosus).  Such  was  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge possessed  regarding  N.  till  1872,  when  the  late  G.  Smith, 
of  the  British  Museum  discovered  among  the  terra  cotta  frag- 
ments of  the  Royal  Library  at  Nineveh  a  series  of  twelve  tablets, 
containing  Babylonian  legends  regarding  the  Deluge,  the  central 
figure  in  which  legends  is  a  hero  who,  according  to  Mr.  Smith, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  N.  of  the  Bible.  He  was  a  giant 
hunter,  who  contended  with  and  destroyed  the  lion,  tiger,  leo- 
pard, and  wild  bull.  He  first  became  king  of  Babylonia,  and 
then  extended  his  dominion  to  the  Armenian  Mountains,  his 
court  and  palace  being  at  Erech.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  it  highly 
probable  that  these  Babylonian  legends,  which  were  preserved 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  the  later  kingdom  of  Assyria,  were 
written  down  to  about  B.C.  2000,  and  therefore  that  the  time  of 
N.  ought  to  be  fixed  at  least  not  later  than  B.C.  2250.  See 
Smith's  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  (Lond.  1876). 

Nin'eveh  (probably  a  compound  with  the  name  of  the  Baby- 
lonian war-god  Ninip),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  which 
there  is  any  historical  record,  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Assyria  (q.  v.).  The  first  mention  of  N.  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  in  Genesis  x.  8-12,  in  connection  with  Nimrod  (q.  v.), 
who  extended  the  Babylonian  kingdom  over  Assyria.  The 
attention  of  the  prophets  Nahum  (q.  v.)  and  Jonah  (q.  v.)  is 
entirely  directed  to  it.  It  is  mentioned  that  Sennacherib  (q.  v.) 
was  slain  there  (2  Kings  xix.  36,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  37),  and  the  last 
mention  of  it  as  an  existing  city  is  in  the  Book  of  Zephaniah 
(ii.  13), about  630  B.C.  It  seems  to  have  been  burned  about  the 
end  of  the  7th  c.  B.C.  The  traditions  of  the  great  size  and 
magnificence  of  N.  preserved  by  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic 
writers  {cf.  Jonah  iii.  1-4),  according  to  which  the  wall  was 
about  60  miles  long,  100  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  to  hold 
three  chariots  abreast,  and  defended  by  1500  towers  200  feet 
high,  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  discoveries  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  its  ruins,  which  have  been  identified  as  the  mounds 
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of  Konyunjik  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul. 
See  Layard's  N.  and  ils  Rt' mains  (Lond.  1 851)  and  N.  and 
Babylon  (1867),  and  George  SxtdXh's  Assyrian  Discoveries;  an 
Account  0/ Explorations  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  N.  during 
1873  and  1874  (Lond.  1875). 

Ningpo',  a  city  of  China,  province  of  Chi-Kiang,  on  the  con- 
fluence of  two  small  rivers,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  100  S.  of 
Shanghai.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  populous  plain,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls  15  feet  high  and  nearly  6  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  There  are  many  large  and  splendid 
temples,  and  a  hexagonal  tower  of  eleven  stories,  i6o'feet  high, 
mounted  by  a  spiral  flight  of  steps.  The  manufacture  of  silks, 
cottons,  woollens,  and  salt  is  considerable,  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  yields  a  large  quantity  of  green  tea,  rice,  and  the  produce 
of  the  mulberry  and  tallow  trees.  In  1874  in  the  direct  trade 
with  foreign  countries  (including  Hong  Kong),  the  exports 
amounted  to  £20'^2,  and  imports  to  ^^534,576,  while  in  the  trade 
with  the  Treaty  Ports  the  value  of  imports  was  1, 664, 2 68,  and 
of  exports  ^2,151,825.  As  much  as  ^^2, 541,077  of  the  latter 
trade  (imports  and  exports)  was  carried  on  in  native  vessels. 
The  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  ^'627, 322, 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  to  ^63,411.  In  1873  there 
entered  the  port  253  foreign  vessels  of  174,977  tons  (41  British 
of  17,571  tons),  and  cleared  253  of  175,444  tons  (43  British  of 
17,813  tons).  Pop.  500,000.  N.  was  one  of  the  five  Treaty 
Ports  opened  26ih  August  1842,  and  has  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  mission  stations. 

Nin'ian,  St.  (thcS/.  A'/w^aw  of  Lowland  Scotch,  and  Trinyon 
or  Triman  of  the  North  Country  di.ilect)  was  born  of  royal  paren- 
tage on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c.  Of  studious  and  ascetic  h.ibits,  he  was  fired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  reached  by  way 
of  the  Galilean  Alps,  and  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
the  Supreme  Pontiff.  On  his  homeward  journey  N.  paid  a  visit 
to  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  founded 
the  'Candida  Casa,'  or  church  of  Whithorn  in  Wigtonshire, 
dedicating  it  to  St.  Martin,  who  had  just  died  (397).  Later,  N. 
laboured  successfully  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Southern  Picts, 
and  in  432  (according  to  the  BoUandists)  died,  'perfect  in  life 
and  full  of  years,'  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  church  at 
Whithorn.  His  festival  falls  on  the  i6tli  September.  Though 
the  facts  of  his  life,  as  well  as  independent  testimonies,  show  that 
Christianity  existed  in  Scotland  prior  to  St.  N.,  yet  his  aposto- 
late  is  the  first  distinct  fact  in  the  histoi7  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
And  even  of  N.  himself  we  can  gather  little  that  is  definite 
from  the  Latin  life  by  St.  Ailred  (born  1109,  died  1 166),  wliich, 
while  good  in  style,  is  almost  worthless  as  an  historical  record. 
See  Bishop  Forbes'  Life  of  St.  N.  in  vol.  v.  of  T/ie  Historians 
of  Scotland  (Edin.  1874). 

Ninon  de  Lenclos.    See  Lenclos. 

Ninth,  in  Music,  a  dissonant  interval  one  octave  higher  than 
the  second,  from  which  it  differs  in  harmonial  and  contrapuntal 
treatment. 

Ni'obe,  daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Taygete  or  the 
Hyad  Dione,  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  King  of  Thebes,  to  whom 
she  bore  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Proud  of  the  number  of 
her  children,  she  exulted  over  Leto,  who  had  only  two — Apollo 
and  Diana.  These,  indignant  at  such  presumption,  slew  all  the 
children  of  N.  Nine  days  they  lay  unburied,  but  on  the  tenth 
they  were  interred  by  the  gods.  N.,  who  had  gone  to  Mount 
Sipylus,  mourning  the  loss  of  her  offspring,  was  changed  into 
stone,  and  even  in  that  form  continued  to  feel  her  sad  bereave- 
ment, and  to  give  tearful  expression  to  her  woe.  The  story  of 
N.  and  her  children  vi'as  a  favourite  subject  with  ancient  artists. 
Some  of  the  figures  in  the  celebrated  group  found  at  Rome  in 
1583  and  now  preserved  in  Florence,  exhibit  the  highest  phases 
of  ancient  art. 

Nio'bium  or  Colum'bium  (symbol  Nb,  atomic  weight  94), 
a  rare  metal  obtained  from  American  columbite,  and  first  dis- 
covered in  1 801  by  Hatchet,  though  for  long,  upon  the  authority 
of  Wollaston,  it  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Tantalum  (q.  v.), 
a  metal  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  associated.  The  oxide 
(NbaOj)  is  an  acid,  and  forms  niobates  with  strong  bases.  The 
chloride  (NbCls)  and  oxychloride  (NbOCla)  are  converted  by 
water  into  the  oxide. 
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Niort,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Deux  -  Sevres,  on  the  Sevre  -  Niortaise,  49  miles  S.W.  of 
Poictiers  by  rail.  It  contains  the  churches  of  Notre-Dame  and 
St.  Andre  (restored  1858-61),  an  H6tel-de-Ville  (formerly  the 
palace  of  Eleanor,  Henry  II. 's  queen),  the  remains  of  the  castle 
in  which'.Madame  de  Maintenon  was  Isorn,  a  prefecture,  theatre, 
public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  museum,  &c.  Glove-making 
employs  1000  artificers,  and  other  industries  are  market-garden- 
ing, tanning,  dyeing,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  blouses,  hosiery, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  oil,  glue,  &c.  Pop.  (1872)  17,470. 
Annexed  to  England  from  1 154  to  1224,  N.  was  captured  by 
the  Black  Prince  (1356),  but  retaken  by  Duguesclin  (1373). 

Ni'pa,  a  genus  confined  to  one  species,  N.  fruticans,  a  palm- 
like plant,  common  in  the  seaside  marsh  lands  of  the  E.  Indies. 
The  creeping  stem  bears  tufts  of  leaves  which  often  grow  more 
than  20  feet  in  length,  and  are  much  used  for  thatching.  The 
fruit  consists  of  one-seeded  drupes  aggregated  into  large  heads  ; 
their  kernel  is  edible.  From  the  spadix  a  toddy  is  obtained, 
convertible  into  a  syrup,  sugar,  and  an  intoxicating  spirit.  Nipa- 
dites  are  the  fossil  representatives. 

Nipon',  or  DM  Nipon'  [i.e.,  'land  of  the  rising  sun'),  the 
native  name  of  Japan  (q.  v.). 

Nipple,  the  name  given  to  the  prominence  on  which  the 
excretoi-y  ducts  of  the  milk-glands  of  Mammalia  open.  N.  may 
be  altogether  wanting  in  some  Mammals  (e.g.,  Ornithorhynchus 
(q.  v.),  and  Echidna),  while  in  the  nearly  allied  Marsupialia  (q.  v.), 
represented  by  the  kangaroos  and  their  allies,  the  nipples  are 
exceedingly  long,  and  are  adapted  to  attach  the  immature  young 
securely  to  the  parental  body  in  the  act  of  nutrition.  The  N.  is 
never  single,  although  an  odd  number  may  be  found  (as  in  some 
opossums).  In  the  kangaroos  four  nipples  exist.  Eight  N. 
arranged  in  a  circle  are  developed  in  the  ftlarsupial  genus  Phas- 
cogale.  Each  N.  may  be  perforated  by  one  canal  or  duct  only — 
as  in  pigs.  Ruminants,  and  whales.  In  horses  and  apes  each 
teat  is  traversed  by  two  canals  ;  Rodents  and  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals have  five  or  six  ducts  opening  in  each  N.  ;  while  in  ele- 
phants, Marsupialia,  and  Primates  (Quadrumana  and  man), 
numerous  milk-ducts  open  in  each  teat.  For  Diseases  of  the  N. 
see  Mammary  Gland,  Diseases  of. 

Nirva'na  (=  'blown  out,  extinguished,'  derived  from  a 
Sanskrit  root.  In  Pali,  the  classical  language  of  Buddhism,  it 
becomes  nibhana),  the  ideal  state  of  consummation  in  which 
the  purified  soul  of  the  good  finds  its  destined  deliverance,  both 
in  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  systems  of  rehgious  philosophy.  In 
accordance  with  the  pure  theism  of  the  early  Hindu  writings, 
N.  consists  in  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  Brahma,  the  self- 
existent  cause  of  the  universe,  from  which  it  originally  emanated, 
and  in  which  it  finds  an  eternity  of  bliss.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Gautama  Buddha,  as  preserved  most 
purely  in  Ceylon,  necessarily  leads  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
N.  is  absolute  annihilation,  the  cessation  of  the  long  train  of 
misery  called  life.  According  to  Rhys  Davids,  however,  N.  is 
properly  '  the  extinction  of  that  sinful  condition  of  mind  and 
heart,  which  would  otherwise  be  the  cause  of  renewed  indi- 
vidual existence.'  For  a  summary  of  the  views  contained  in 
Buddhist  literature,  and  of  those  held  by  modern  European 
critics,  see  Professor  Childers'  Pali  Dictionary,  sub  voc.  Nibbanani 
(vol.  i.  Lond.  1875),  and  Rhys  Davids  in  the  Contemporaiy 
Rciiiciu  for  January  1877. 

Nisce'mi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta,  finely 
situated  in  a  fertile  district,  1 1  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
has  corn  and  oil  mills,  and  some  remains  of  ancient  dwellings. 
Pop.  (1874),  10,750. 

Nis'ibis  (the  Nasibina  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Arab. 
Nisibin),  an  ancient  town  of  N.  E.  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Mygdonius  (Aram.  Alygdan),  and  in  the  province  of  Mygdonia, 
from  which  it  was  named  by  Seleucus  Nicator  '  Antiocheia  Myg- 
donis.'  Founded  by  the  Amienians  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  N.  was  during  the  last  1 50  years  B.  C.  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Armenian  kings,  from  whom  it  was  taken  68  B.C. 
and  held  for  a  time  by  LucuUus.  Deserted  by  the  Armenians, 
it  was  seized  in  the  1st  c.  .^.D.  by  the  Parthians,  after  whose 
subjugation  by  Trajan  it  came  under  the  Romans.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  great  Jetvish  insurrection  about  130.  Being  equally 
important  as  the  chief  seat  of  Syrian  learning,  religion,  and 
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trade,  N.  was  long  and  keenly  contested  by  the  Romans  and 
Paithians.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  363,  and  in  the 
7th  c.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  under  whom  before  the 
14th  c.  it  had  dwindled  to  a  paltry  village.  N.  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Nisib  or  Nczib,  a  village  in  Syria,  between  Aleppo 
and  Biredshik,  where  the  Turks  under  Hafiz  Pasha  were  defeated 
(23d  June  1839)  by  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Ni'si  Pri'us,  a  terra  of  English  law  denoting  one  of  the  five 
Commissions  to  Justices  of  Assize,  empowering  them  to  try 
issues  of  fact  before  a  jury.  Before  circuits  came  to  be  regularly 
held,  all  cases  might  be  tried  at  Westminster  ;  and  the  saving 
clause  of  the  writ  commanding  trial  began  with  the  words  '  nisi 
prius ' — that  is,  unless  before  the  specified  day  the  judges  should 
hold  a  county  assize. 

Niss'a  (Turk.  Nisck  ;  the  anc.  Naissos)  a  town  in  the  N.W. 
of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nissava,  an  affluent 
of  the  Morava,  8  miles  from  the  Servian  frontier,  and  85  N.W.  of 
Sofia.  It  is  the  converging  point  of  three  great  roads,  and  is 
strongly  fortified  by  high  walls,  moats,  palisades,  marshes,  and 
redoubts  armed  with  heavy  guns.  N.  has  eighteen  mosques, 
two  Greek  churches,  and  a  synagogue,  but  its  trade,  formerly 
important,  has  greatly  declined.  Pop.  i6,ooo,  of  whom  nearly 
half  are  Turks  and  half  Servians.  N.  was  the  birthplace  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Servia. 

Nifhard,  a  Frankish  historian,  was  born  about  790.  His 
father  was  Angilbert,  governor  of  the  Frankish  borders,  and  his 
mother  Bertha,  daughter  of  Karl  the  Great.  He  died  in  853. 
His  De  Dissensionibiis  Filiorum  Ludovici  Fit  is  valuable  as  con- 
taining the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  in  regard  to  what  he 
describes.  Published  in  1788  by  Pithou,  it  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  collections  of  Historiens  de  France  by  Duchesne  and 
Dom  Bouquet. 

Ni'trate  of  Am'yl,  Medicinal  Properties  of.  N.  of  A. 

or  amyl  nitris,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid 
on  amyllc  alcohol,  is  used  as  an  anodyne  in  cases  of  asthma  and 
angina  pectoris.  It  is  administered  by  inhalation,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  in  doses  of  from  2  to  5  minims.  N.  of  A.  must  be 
used  with  great  caution.. 

Ni'tre,  Saltpe'tre,  or  Ni'trate  of  Po'tash  (KNO3),  is  an 
important  constituent  of  gunpowder  (q.  v.),  forming  from  70  to 
80  per  cent,  by  weight  of  this  explosive  mixture.  It  forms  long 
striated  six-sided  prismatic  crystals,  deflagrates  on  hot  coals,  and 
fuses  to  a  colourless  liquid  at  nearly  300°  C.  At  a  red  heat  it 
loses  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  nitrite  (KNO.^),  which  is 
itself  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  In  presence  of  a 
combustible  body,  N.  loses  oxygen  rapidly,  and  is  therefore  valu- 
able as  an  oxidising  agent. 

N.  occurs  native  in  various  parts  of  India,  especially  in  Bengal 
and  Oude,  as  a  white  incrustation  on  the  soil ;  and  from  this  the 
greater  part  of  the  N.  used  in  this  country  is  obtained.  The 
crystals  exported  to  Britain  are  impure,  and  are  formed  by  eva- 
poration from  solution.  To  purify  these,  potassium  carbonate  is 
added  to  the  solution,  when  the  lime  present  as  nitrate  is  preci- 
pitated as  carbonate.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  made  to 
crystallise  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  formation  of  large  crystals,  which  are  apt  to  enclose  within 
their  cavities  portions  of  the  impure  liquor,  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. This  is  effected  by  continuous  stirring  ;  and  such  objec- 
tionable impurities  as  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are 
retained  in  the  liquid.  ;The  saltpetre  flour,  as  it  is  called,  is  then 
washed  with  small  quantities  of  water,  drained  thoroughly,  and 
dried.  In  France  artificial  N.  is  prepared  from  the  nitrates 
obtained  from  nitre  heaps  or  accumulations  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal refuse  with  limestone,  old  mortar,  ashes,  &c.  These  heaps 
are  protected  from  rain  by  a  roof,  but  are  exposed  freely  to  a 
prevailing  wind.  They  are  watered  from  time  to  time  with 
stable  diainings  ;  and  the  chemical  action  which  supervenes  re- 
sults in  the  gradual  formation  of  the  nitrates  of  the  bases  present 
(potash,  lime,  magnesia,  ammonia),  which  appear  as  an  incrus- 
tation on  the  exposed  face  of  the  heap.  The  incrustation  is 
scraped  off,  treated  with  potassium  carbonate,  which  converts  the 
whole  into  potassium  nitrate  or  N.,  and  purified  as  above. 
Peruvian  or  Chili  Saltpetre  is  the  nitrate  of  soda  (NaNOa), 
found  in  these  regions  of  America  in  beds  beneath  the  surface 
soil.  The  deposits  of  Tarapoca,  in  Peru,  are  estimated  at 
seventy  million  tons,  and  a  company,  now  being  formed  (1877), 


proposes  to  take  them  entirely  into  its  own  hands.  Owing  to 
its  deliquescent  nature,  the  same  property  which  renders  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  injurious  in  N.,  nitrate  of 
soda  cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  since  it 
would  attract  moisture  from  the  air.  The  Peruvian  saltpetre, 
however,  is  important  as  a  source  from  which  true  N.  may  be 
obtained,  since  it  is  converted  into  this  salt  by  double  decom- 
position with  chloride  of  potassium.  The  reaction  is  given  by 
the  equation — 

NaNOs  -I-  KCl  =  KNO3  NaCl 
The  nitre  is  crystallised  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  the  more 
soluble  sodium  chloride  remaining  in  solution.  IJesides  being 
the  important  constituent  of  gunpowder,  N.  derives  economic 
value  as  being  a  source  from  which  Nitric  Acid  (q.  v.)  is  pre- 
pared. For  medicinal  properties  of  N.  see  Potash  and  Soda. 

Ni'tric  A'cid  (HNO3),  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  hav- 
ing when  pure  a  specific  gravity  of  I  "52.  It  freezes  to  a  buttery 
consistency  at  a  temperature  of  —55°  C,  and  boils  at  84°"5  C. 
It  fuses  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  evolves  heat  when  mixed 
with  water.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  attacks  nearly 
all  organic  substances,  especially  if  hot  and  undiluted,  when  the 
red  fumes  of  nitric-oxide  are  frequently  disengaged.  With  the 
exception  of  gold,  platinum,  and  some  of  the  rarer  metals,  it 
oxidises  as  a  rule  the  simple  elements  also  ;  and  its  compounds 
are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water.  It  causes  brilliant  com- 
bustion when  poured  upon  powdered  charcoal,  and  can  keep  up 
the  combustion  of  a  red-hot  lump  plunged  in  it.  In  its  most  con- 
centrated form,  however,  it  refuses  to  act  on  certain  substances, 
and  in  other  cases  acts  much  less  vigorously  than  in  its  more 
diluted  state.  The  acid  may  be  prepared  from  potassium  or 
sodium  nitrate  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction  is 
given  by  the  equation  KNO3  -1-  H2SO4  =  HNO3  -1-  HKSO4,  and 
similarly  for  sodium.  The  bisulphate  (HKSO4  or  HNaS04)  is 
made  to  crystallise  out  by  evaporation  and  cooling.  In  the 
preparation  of  large  quantities  the  sodium  nitrate  is  the  more 
convenient,  being  much  cheaper,  and  furnishing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  acid.  By  using  twice  as  much  of  the  nitrate,  and 
subjecting  to  a  higher  temperature,  the  normal  sodium  sulphate, 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  formed.    Thus — 

2NaN03  -f-  HaSOi  =  Na2S04  -1-  2HNO3 
When  heated  2HNO3  decomposes  into  H20  +  0-(-2N02,  which 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  red  fumes  of  nitrate  peroxide  in  the 
retort  during  certain  stages  of  the  preparation.  Nitro  hydrochloric 
acid  or  aqua  regia,  is  a  mixture  of  N.  A.  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  used  for  dissolving  gold  and  platinum. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  N.  A. — N.  A.,  sometimes  called  azotic 
acid,  is  strongly  corrosive,  and  is  applied  as  a  caustic  by  means 
of  a  pointed  glass  rod  to  phagedenic  sores  and  chancres. 
Diluted  N.  A.  contains  15  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid,  and  is 
given  internally  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  minims,  generally  in 
combination  with  bitter  infusions  and  tincture  of  orange.  N.  A. 
is  used  as  an  injection  in  phosphatic  calculus  ;  and  being  refri- 
gerant, tonic,  and  antiseptic,  it  is  useful,  when  very  much  diluted, 
as  a  drink  in  febrile  diseases,  especially  typhus. 

Ni'trogen  (symbol  N,  atomic  weight  14),  a  permanent  gas, 
first  recognised  as  a  distinct  chemical  element  by  Rutherford  in 
1772.  It  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  volume  of  the 
Atmosphere  (q.  v.),  is  colourless,  odourless,  and  chiefly  charac- 
terised by  negative  qualities.  It  is  not  poisonous,  can  be  respired, 
tubes  do  not  support  respiration,  so  that  death  speedily  ensues 
from  the  absence  of  oxygen.  In  the  atmosphere  it  serves  simplv 
to  dilute  the  oxygen,  whose  vital  action  would  be  otherwise  too 
energetic.  Though  it  is,  so  to  speak,  characterless  in  the  free 
state,  it  occurs  widely  as  an  important  constituent  in  compounds 
of  marked  properties — such  as  strong  acids,  deadly  poisons,  im- 
portant medicines,  and  violent  explosives.  Its  presence  in  potas- 
sium nitrate  or  Nitre  (q.  v.),  the  chief  ingredient  in  gunpowder, 
has  suggested  its  present  name(Gr.  'generator  of  nitre').  Formerly 
it  was  called  Azote,  from  its  lifeless  properties.  N.  may  be  very 
simply  prepared  by  burning  phosphorus  in  air  under  a  bell  jar 
standing  over  water.  The  oxygen  combines  with  the  phosphorus 
to  form  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  water, 
and  nitrogen  is  left  behind.  Otherwise  than  by  being  a  necessary 
constituent  of  our  air,  N.  has  recently  become  more  interesting 
as  a  gas  widely  diffused  through  the  universe,  and  forming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  composition  of  nebulte.  See  Nebula  and 
Spectrum  Analysis. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  the  compounds  of  N.  is  Ammo- 
nia (q.  v.),  which  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  a  constant  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
Its  composition  is  NHj.  It  is  a  strong  base,  acting  on  acids  to 
form  important  salts,  in  which  the  radical  NH4  or  ammonium 
enters  like  a  metal.  N.  forms  five  compounds  with  oxygen. 
Nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas  (N.2O),  is  prepared  by  heating 
nitrate  of  ammonia  (NH4NO3  =  2H2O  +  N.,0).  It  is  colourless, 
has  a  slight  odour,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  anaes- 
thetic ;  but  when  inhaled  in  smaller  quantities  produces  a  kind 
of  intoxication  or  abnormal  hilarity,  whence  its  popular  name. 
Nitric  oxide  (NO)  is  formed  along  with  nitrate  of  copper  and 
water  by  the  action  of  metallic  copper  upon  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  is  colourless,  but  forms,  when  brought  into  contact  with  oxy- 
gen, a  red  coloured  gas,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
peroxide  (NOj)  and  nitrous  acid  (NjOa).  Nitric  oxide  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  nitrous  oxide  by  its  inability  to  sup- 
port combustion.  Nitrous  acid  (NjOj)  exists  in  small  quantity 
in  rain  water.  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  nitric  acid  with 
starch,  or  with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenious  acid,  and  passing 
the  evolved  gas  through  water  and  chloride  of  calcium  to  purify 
it  of  any  nitric  acid  that  may  be  present  and  to  dry  it.  The 
anhydrous  acid  is  a  liquid  at  low  temperatures,  boiling  at  0°  C, 
and  decomposing  on  volatilisation  partly  into  nitric  oxide  (NO) 
and  nitric  peroxide  (NO2).  It  forms  nitrites,  which  are  interest- 
ing as  often  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  heat. 
Nitric  peroxide  (NO2)  may  be  prepared  by  direct  union  of  nitric 
oxide  with  oxygen,  and  also  obtained  mixed  with  oxygen  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead.  It  is  a  dark  red  gas,  con- 
densable at  low  temperatures  ;  and  acts  as  a  powerful  oxydising 
agent.  Nitric  afihydride,  or  anhydrous  nitric  acid  (NjOs),  may  be 
obtained,  together  with  chloride  of  silver  and  oxygen,  by  gently 
heating  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine.  It  con- 
denses into  transparent  colourless  crystals,  which  liquefy  at  29'''5 
C,  and  boil  at  45°,  decomposing  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature. 
When  brought  into  contact  with  water,  the  anhydride  forms 
hydrated  nitric  acid  (see  NiTRiC  Acid)  with  the  evolution  of 
heat.  The  hydrous  form  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  known  acids, 
forming  by  its  action  upon  bases  a  series  of  compounds  known 
as  nitrates,  which  as  a  rule  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  de- 
composed by  heat.  The  five  oxides  of  N.  indicate  in  a  marked 
manner  the  chemical  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions  (see  Atomic 
Theory). 

Ni'tro-Qly'cerine  (C3H,i(N02)3  O3),  an  oily  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  I •6,  prepared  by  acting  on  Glycerine  (q.  v.)  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  when  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by 
three  molecules  of  nitric  peroxide.  It  is  a  violent  explosive  com- 
pound, detonating  when  struck  by  a  hammer.  When  slowly 
heated,  however,  it  decomposes  quietly.  It  is  the  basis  of  several 
blasting  compounds,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Dynamite. 

Ni'trous  Ether,  Spirit  of,  or  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre, 

is  prepared  by  distilling  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  rectified 
spirit,  to  which  copper,  in  fine  wire,  has  been  added.  The  pro- 
duct is  a  transparent  and  nearly  colourless  fluid,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow,  of  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour,  and  sweetish 
sharp  taste.  It  is  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  and 
is  useful  in  catarrh  and  dropsy,  especially  in  the  dropsy  which 
follows  scarlatina,  and  in  febrile  affections.  The  dose  is  from 
one-half  to  two  fluid  drachms,  in  combination  with  acetate  of 
ammonia. 

Nitzsch,  Karl  Ludwig',  a  distinguished  German  theolo- 
gian, born  near  Wittemberg,  6th  August  1 75 1,  was  appointed 
(1790)  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  at  which  he  had  been  educated.  Having  lost  this  appoint- 
ment in  1813  he  was  in  181 7  made  Principal  of  the  Theological 
Academy  in  the  same  town,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
5th  December  1831.  In  his  lectures  and  writings,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  N.  sought  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  orthodoxy  and  rationalism,  his  views  regarding  the  work 
of  Christ,  miracles,  &c.,  being  roughly  those  of  Schleiermacher 
(q.  v.),  but  rather  more  orthodox.  His  most  important  works 
are  De  Discri/nine  Revelationis  Imperatoria  et  Didacticce  (2  vols. 
Wittemb.  1830),  De  Rmelatione  Religionis  externa  eademque  pub- 
lica  (Leips.  1 808),  Ueber  das  Heil  der  Theologie  durch  Vnter- 
scheidung  der  Offenbarung  und  Religion  als  Mittel  und  Zzveck 
(Wittemb.  1830}.  See  Hoppe,  Denkmal  N.'s  1832).— 
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Two  sons  of  the  above,  Karl  Immanuel,  born  21st  September 
1787,  died  2 1st  August  1867,  and  Gregor  Wilhelm,  born  22d 
November  1790,  died  22d  July  1861,  also  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation— the  one  as  a  preacher  and  theologian,  the  other  as  a 
philologist  and  archaeologist.  Karl's  best  works  are  his  System 
der  Chn'stl.  Lehre  (Bonn,  1829  ;  6th  ed.  1851),  and  Praktische 
Theologie  (Bonn,  1847-48  ;  2d  ed.  1 863).  Gregor  is  best  known 
in  Germany  by  his  Sagenpoesie  der  Griecken  (Braunsch.  1852), 
and  his  posthumous  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Epischen  Poesie 
der  Griechen  (Leips.  1862).  See  Liibker's  Gregor  Wilhelm  N. 
in  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken  (Jena,  1864). 

Nivelles,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  19 
miles  S.  of  Brussels  by  rail,  contains  the  Romanesque  church  of 
St.  Gertrude  (1048),  with  two  magnificently-carved  pulpits,  and 
a  colossal  statue,  Jean  de  N.,  which  strikes  the  hours;  and  has 
manufactures  of  lace,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  and 
'  Waterloo  relics.'  The  Clabecq  ironworks,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, employ  600  hands.    Pop.  (1873)  9508. 

Nivemais.    See  Nevers. 

Nix'e,  in  German  folk-lore  the  name  of  certain  daemonic  be- 
ings which  resemble  men  in  their  upper  parts,  while  in  the  lower 
they  are  like  snakes  or  fishes,  and  live  in  families  under  water, 
often  in  crystal  palaces  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  of  lakes, 
rivers,  brooks,  pools,  and  wells.  They  have  no  souls,  at  least  in 
the  religious  sense.  They  keep  in  glass  vessels  the  souls  of  the 
drowned.  In  the  present  form  of  the  N.  legends,  female  N. 
are  more  prominent  than  male.  These  are  often  of  human  form, 
sometimes  with  fish  scales,  green  hair  or  teeth,  and  red  or  green 
clothes.  They  love  music  and  dancing,  and,  like  the  dwarfs, 
often  help  men,  but  take  no  reward.  They  are  said  sometimes 
to  steal  children  and  put  changelings  in  their  place.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  N.  were  originally  star-deities,  the  idea  being 
derived  from  the  reflection  of  the  stars  in  water.  See  Henne  am 
Rhyn,  Die  Deutsche  Volkssage  (Leips.  1874). 

Niz'am  (derived  from  an  Arabic  word  nazam  —  order,  admin- 
istration, which  in  Hindustani  becomes  either  N.  or  jiazim),  a 
title  applied  in  India  to  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  empire,  with 
special  reference  to  their  administration  of  criminal  law  and  the 
police.  In  this  sense  it  was  opposed  to  the  financial  functions 
of  the  diwan,  though  both  offices  were  commonly  joined  in  the 
same  hands.  The  Nawab  of  Moorshedabad  in  Bengal,  who 
yet  retains  his  titular  rank,  was  pre-eminently  styled  Nawab  N. ; 
while  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  who  still  rules  at  Hyderabad, 
has  the  special  title  of  N.  In  the  early  days  of  British  ad- 
ministration, the  chief  criminal  court  was  called  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut.  The  term  N.  is  also  applied  to  the  regular  army  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  as  opposed  to  the  redifs  or  reserves,  the 
mustafis  or  militia,  and  the  bashi-bazouks  or  irregulars. 

Nizam's  Dominions,  The,  or  Hyderabad  State,  occupy 
a  great  part  of  the  Deccan,  being  enclosed  between  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  In- 
cluding the  tracts  administered  under  treaty  by  the  British  {vide 
Berars),  the  total  area  is  about  98,000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  about 
12,000,000 ;  revenue,  about  ,£'4,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  is 
raised  by  the  officers  of  the  Nizam  ;  the  army  consists  of  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force,  6270  strong,  the  Hyderabad  con- 
tingent, numbering  8386,  both  officered  by  Englishmen,  and 
about  30,000  other  troops.  Besides  the  staples  of  rice,  wheat, 
and  millet,  the  soil  produces  cotton  and  many  choice  kinds  ot 
fraits  ;  the  breed  of  horses  also  is  famous.  The  minerals  are  coal 
and  limestone ;  the  manufactures  metal-ware,  gold  embroidery, 
paper,  and  sugar  ;  the  external  trade  is  estimated  at;£^io,ooo,ooo 
per  annum.  A  State  railway  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
from  the  Indian  Peninsula  system  to  the  town  of  Hyderabad 
(q.  v.),  at  the  cost  of  the  Nizam;  in  1874,  ;/^87I,O0O  had  been 
spent,  and  II 9  miles  were  open.  The  dynasty  to  which  the 
Nizams  belong  is  of  Tartar  origin.  It  was  founded  about  1724 
by  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  The  family  name  is  Azuf  Jah.  At  first  the 
policy  of  the  State  was  subservient  to  French  influence,  repre- 
sented by  the  great  Dupleix.  The  first  treaty  with  the  British 
dates  from  1759.  There  have  been  numerous  treaties  since,  and 
the  Nizam  has  been  almost  continuously  an  ally  of  the  British, 
notably  during  the  struggle  with  Tippoo  Sultan  (i  790-1800)  and 
the  Pindari  War  of  181 7.  The  principle  of  the  alliance  was  that 
the  Nizam  should  furnish  funds  to  support  a  military  contingent; 
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but  the  State  was  misgoverned  and  oppressed  with  debt,  and 
arrears  of  'subsidy'  have  been  repeatedly  satisfied  or  guaranteed 
by  cessions  of  territory.  The  last  treaty  was  in  1853,  when  the 
Berars  were  '  assigned.'  From  the  same  date  commenced  the 
prosperous  administration  of  Sir  Salar  Jung  (q.  v.),  to  whom  it 
is  chiefly  due  that  the  Mohammedans  of  Hyderabad  were  quiet 
during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  that  the  Nizam's  contingent  did 
good  service  in  the  field.  The  present  Nizam  is  a  minor  ;  his 
name  is  Mir  Mahbub  Ali  Khan.  See  The  Welleshy  Despatches 
(Oxf.  1877). 

Niza'm- 6i-Mulk  ('  the  regulator  of  the  country  '),  the  best 
known  title  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  still  rules  at 
Hyderabad.  His  proper  name  was  Ghazi-ud-din  Azuf  Jah,  and 
he  was  born  about  1670,  of  Turcoman  or  Tartar  descent.  After 
a  long  life  at  the  Delhi  court  under  the  emperor  Aurungzeeb, 
distinguished  alike  in  war  and  in  political  cunning,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Nawab  or  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan  in  1724,  and  from  the 
first  established  his  independence.  He  was  thenceforth  entirely 
occupied  with  the  struggle  against  the  rising  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  under  the  Peishwa,  who  took  from  him  Malwa.  He  died 
in  1748. 

Xoailles,  an  illustrious  French  family,  who  from  the  iith  c. 
held  the  chateau  and  domain  of  N.  in  the  modern  department  of 
Correze.  The  following  merit  special  notice  : — Adrien  Mau- 
rice, Due  de  N.,  born  at  Paris,  September  29,  1678,  entered 
the  army  ( 1 692),  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  general  in  the  Spanish 
War  of  Succession  (1702-13),  and  was  made  president  of  the 
Council  of  Finance  (17 15),  a  post  which  he  lost  (1718)  by  his 
opposition  to  Law,  the  Scotch  adventurer.  He  was  created  a 
marshal  and  commander-in-chief  (1733);  at  the  head  of  the  Sar- 
dinian troops  expelled  the  Imperialists  from  Italy  (1734),  and  was 
defeated  by  George  II.  at  Dettingen  (1743).  He  served  under 
Marshal  Saxe  at  Fontenoy  (174S),  ^^^^  despatched  as  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Spain  (1746),  and  died  at  Paris  June  24,  1766. 
The  Memoires  (6  vols.  Par.  1777)  ascribed  to  N.  were  composed 
by  the  Abbe  Millot  from  materials  furnished  by  the  duke. — 
Louis  Marie,  Vicomte  de  N.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Paris,  April  17,  1 756,  served  through  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence with  Lafayette,  and  married  his  sister.  In  the  French 
Revolution  N.  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  sat  with  the  Left 
in  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  elected  its  president  (179 1 ). 
Having  taken  a  command  in  the  army,  he  was  defeated  at  Glis- 
wel  (1792),  and  despairing  of  his  country's  future,  passed  over  to 
England,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  while  the  countess, 
who  remained  behind,  was  guillotined,  July  22,  1794-  Re-enter- 
ing the  French  service  in  1803,  N.  was  despatched  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  in  boarding  an  English  corvette  off  Havana  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  January  9,  1804. — Paul,  Due  de 
N.,  the  present  head  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Paris,  January 
4,  1802,  and  succeeded  his  great-uncle,  Louis  Franjois  Paul,  in 
1824.  He  has  written  a  Histoire  de  la  Maison  Royale  de  St,  Lotiis 
(1843  ;  new  ed.  enlarged  1856),  and  Histoire  de  Mdme.  de  Main- 
tenon  (1848).  After  1848  he  withdrew  from  a  political,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a  literary  life.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  M.  Thiers  in  1871 
offered  him  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the  Russian  Court,  but 
N.  declined  it  on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

Noakolly  {Nodkhdll,  'new  cut '),  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  IBengal,  British  India,  on  a  creek  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  170  miles  E.  from  Calcutta.  Pop. 
(1872)  4752. — The  district  of  N.  closes  the  N.  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Brahmaputra,  locally  known  as  the  Meghna  river  ;  area  15575(5. 
miles;  pop.  (1872)  713,934.  Mohammedans  largely  predominate 
in  this  tract,  which  has  but  lately  been  formed  by  alluvion.  The 
seaboard,  and  especially  the  island  of  Sundeep,  was  the  scene  of 
the  devastating  cyclone  of  Nov.  ist,  1876,  which  was  followed 
by  an  equally  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera.  In  the  year  1876-77 
the  total  exports  were  valued  at  ;^25o,ooo  ;  the  imports  at 
;^87,ooo.  Despite  the  effects  of  the  storm-wave,  571,000  cwts. 
of  rice  were  exported  and  ;r^84,ooo  of  betel-nuts. 

Nob'ile  Offl'eium,  a  term  of  Scotch  law,  denoting  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.  v.).  It  is  especially  applied 
to  denote  the  equitable  power  of  that  court.  See  Equity  and 
Law. 
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Nobil'ity.  A  threefold  distinction  between  the  noble,  the 
freeman,  and  the  slave  is  a  primary  fact  in  the  histories  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Teutons  ;  and  a  Norse  myth  makes 
the  Jar),  Karl,  and  'Thrall  the  offspring  of  three  separate  acts  of 
creation.  The  Eupatridse,  Patricians,  and  Eorlas  were  alike  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  but  seem  to  have  represented  an  older 
stock  of  citizens,  who  withheld  all  privileges  from  the  plebeian 
body  that  gradually  gathered  around  them,  and  who  thus  became 
an  aristocracy.  At  Athens,  long  after  a  pure  democracy  had 
theoretically  thrown  open  all  offices  to  every  citizen,  we  see 
Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  others  of  noble  birth  occupying  almost 
as  a  matter  of  right  those  dignities  to  which  Cleon  found  his  way 
only  by  a  caprice  of  fortune.  At  Rome  the  older  nobility  re- 
tained certain  of  their  legal  privileges  to  the  last,  the  interrex 
being  always  an  exclusively  patrician  officer,  elected  by  none  but 
patrician  senators.  On  the  extension  of  the  other  offices  of  state 
to  the  plebeians,  a  new  N.  arose,  every  descendant  of  a  curule 
magistrate  being  nobilis,  and  entitled  to  the  jiis  imaginiitn.  So 
with  the  Teutons  the  immemorial  N.  of  the  Eorlas  gave  place 
to  the  new  N.  of  the  Thegnas,  who  sprang  from  the  comitatus 
or  personal  following  of  a  chief.  This  comitatus,  answering  to  the 
hetairoi  of  Theseus  and  the  antrustions  of  the  Franlcish  mon- 
archs,  grew  up  side  by  side  with  the  kingly  power,  and  became 
the  root  of  every  form  of  N.  in  Western  Europe.  A  N.  of  birth, 
like  that  of  the  Eorlas,  was  beyond  a  king's  creation  ;  such  mili- 
tary titles  as  duke,  marquis,  or  count  he  could  confer  at  will  ; 
and  just  at  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  N. 
birth  seems  to  have  been  less  regarded  than  ever  before  or  after- 
wards. Once  established,  however,  the  new  nobles  became 
themselves  the  founders  of  a  N.  of  birth.  The  principle  of  here- 
ditary transmission  secured  to  their  descendants  possessions  and 
dignities  that  raised  their  holders  not  only  above  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  on  a  level  with  the  king  himself;  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Feudalism  (q.  v.),  the  French  noblesse  and  tlie  German 
adel  came  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  separate  castes.  With 
the  Reformation  the  last  traces  of  the  old  Teutonic  notions  of 
equality  of  birth  died  out.  Till  then  many  younger  sons  of 
the  N.  had  found  a  career  in  the  Church,  open  alike  to  lord 
and  peasant ;  thenceforth  in  Protestant  lands  they  crowded  to 
camp  and  court,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  burghers.  The  wars 
of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  eveiywhere  heightened  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  by  weakening  the  trading  and  industrial 
classes.  '  Gold  '  lacking  the  'guinea's  stamp'  came  more  and 
more  to  be  depreciated,  and  in  1781  we  find  an  edict  of  Louis 
XVI.  ordaining  that  no  one  could  rise  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  French  army  without  proving  four  generations 
of  N.  In  England  the  development  of  a  N.  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. Whereas  on  the  Continent  there  was  no  intermediate 
class,  except  in  the  chartered  towns,  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  baron  and  the  peasant,  here  the  native  thegnhood, 
thrust  down  by  the  Norman  Conquest  into  a  secondary  rank  of 
freeholders,  formed  as  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  the  backbone  of 
England.  Nor  did  a  N.  of  the  Continental  type  grow  up 
among  the  Norman  conquerors  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  law 
of  William,  by  which  every  man  in  England  was  the  man  of  the 
king,  and  to  liis  bestowal  on  the  peerage  of  a  legislative  autho- 
rity, there  arose  an  aristocracy,  not  of  rank  and  privilege,  but  of 
political  power.  The  English  peer,  in  dying,  transmits  to  his 
eldest  son  an  office  in  the  legislature  of  the  country,  which  can 
only  be  held  by  one  ;  his  younger  children  are  simple  commoners. 
Hence,  in  Macaulay's  words,  '  our  democracy  has  ever  been  the 
most  aristocratic,  and  our  aristocracy  the  most  democratic  in  the 
world  ; '  or,  as  Mr.  Freeman  puts  it,  'our  peerage  is  not  only  a 
rank  to  which  any  man  may  rise,  but  it  is  a  rank  from  which  the 
descendants  of  the  hereditary  holders  must  as  a  matter  of  course 
come  down.'  See  Gneist,  Adel  und  Ritterschaft  in  England 
(Berl.  1853)  ;  Stranz,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Adels  (1845) ;  and 
Freeman,  Comparative  Politics  (Lond.  1873). 

Laws  Regarding  N.  in  Great  Bi  itain. — Those  who  are  peers  of 
England,  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  a 
hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Peers  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  who  are  not  also  peers  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  can  only  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  election. 
See  under  Election — Election  of  Scottish  Peers.  But  peers  of 
Scotland  have  their  rank  as  such  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  each 
grade  ranking  next  after  the  same  grade  of  England.  Thus,  a 
Scotch  duke  is  inferior  in  rank  to  an  English  duke,  but  superior 
to  an  English  marquis,  and  superior  to  a  duke  of  Great  Britain 
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or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Irish  peer  may  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  a  Scotch  peer  cannot.  If  therefore  a  Scotch 
peer  be  not  also  either  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  one  of  the  i6  representative  peers,  he  cannot  sit  in 
Parliament ;  being  the  only  British  subject  who  is  so  disqualified. 
No  Scotcli  peer  can  be  created  since  the  Union  in  1707.  A 
limited  creation  of  Irish  peers  is  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1801.  A  peer  cannot  lose 
his  nobility  except  by  attainder  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
George  Neville,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Act  of 
Parliament  on  account  of  his  poverty.  If  accused  of  treason, 
felony,  or  misprision,  a  nobleman  must  be  tried  by  his 
peers ;  but  in  misdemeanours  a  peer  is  tried  by  jury,  like  a 
commoner.  Wives  and  widows  of  peers  have  the  rank  of  their 
husbands  ;  but  a  woman  remarrying  takes  the  rank  of  the 
husband  of  the  remarriage,  if  her  rank  is  dependent  on  mar- 
riage. Unmarried  daughters  of  peers  have  the  rank  of  their  eldest 
brother  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

Noce'ra  dei  Paga'ni,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Sal- 
erno, on  the  Sarno,  22^  miles  S.E.  of  Naples  by  rail.  The  seat 
of  a  bishop,  it  contains  a  castle  (in  which  Urban  VI.  was  besieged 
by  Carlo  di  Durazzo,  1 385)  and  fine  cavalry  barracks,  and  has 
important  cotton  manufactures  and  a  trade  in  cheese  and  cattle. 
Pop.  (1874)  13,149.  N.  (Lat.  Niiceria  Alfaterna)  first  appears 
in  history  in  B.C.  315,  was  captured  by  Hannibal  (B.C.  216}, 
and  derives  its  modern  affix  from  the  establishment  here  of  a  body 
of  .Saracens  (J>agani)  by  Friedrich  II. 

Noctilu'ca,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Protozoa  (q.  v.),  finding  its 
most  appropriate  place  amongst  the  Infusoria  (q.  v.).  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  being  the  cause  of  the  ■widely-diffused  or 
general  luminosity  of  the  sea.  Existing  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  these  animalcules,  by  their  phosphorescent 
light  cause  scintillations  to  shoot  athwart  the  water.  N.  attains 
an  average  length  of  -jjth  of  an  inch.  Its  body  is  somewhat 
kidney  or  peach  shaped,  and  has  a  central  groove,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth.  A  long  filament  or  tentacle 
is  situated  above  the  mouth,  and  there  is  a  single  vibratile  cilium 
by  means  of  which  the  creature  moves.  The  central  protoplasm 
of  the  body  is  connected  by  thread-like  processes  with  the  outer 
portion,  and  there  is  a  nucleus  or  endoblast  in  the  former.  The 
N.  has  amazing  powers  of  reparation  after  injury.  Reproduc- 
tion is  effected  by  fission  or  division  of  the  body,  by  internal 
division  or  segmentation,  and  after  conjugation.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  N.  miliaris,  which  is  abundant  in  most  seas,  and  which 
emits  its  light  by  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasmic  body. 

Noc'turn  (Lat.  '  by  night ')  was  a  church  service  anciently 
celebrated  during  the  night,  the  name  being  afterwards  syno- 
nymous with  Matins  (see  Canonical  Hours).  The  name  is 
now  applied  in  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  to  each  of  the  por- 
tions containing  nine  psalms  into  which  the  Psalter  is  divided, 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Breviary  to  each  of  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  service  of  Matins  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

Nodd'y  {A}tous  stolidus),  a  species  of  Natatorial  or  swimming 
birds,  mostly  inhabiting  tropical  regions,  found  plentifully  in  W. 
Australian  coasts,  but  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain.  It  attains 
a  length  of  14  or  15  inches,  and  is  of  a  dark  or  dusky  brown, 
the  top  of  the  head  being  buff-coloured,  and  the  bill,  legs, 
and  feet  black.  The  N.  is  a  dull  bird,  settling  on  ships  and 
allowing  itself  to  be  readily  captured.  It  is,  however,  a  skilful 
fisher.  Its  nest  is  rudely  constructed,  and  is  placed  either  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  water  or  on  a  low  bush.  The  eggs,  which 
are  dark  orange,  are  three  in  number,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
palatable. 

Nodes,  in  the  theory  of  sounds,  are  the  points  of  a  vibrating 
system,  at  which  the  vibrations  are  insensible.  The  simplest 
example  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  stretched  cord,  which  if  gently 
plucked  at  the  centre  will  vibrate  as  a  whole  to  its  fundamental 
note.  If  it  be  plucked  at  a  fourth  of  its  length  from  either  end, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  middle  point  be  kept  steady  by  contact 
with  a  stationary  object,  the  cord  will  vibrate  in  two  segments, 
and  will  have  three  N.,  one  at  the  centre  and  the  others  at 
the  ends.  The  musical  note  emitted  in  this  latter  case  will  be  an 
octave  higher  than  in  the  former,  and  by  varying  the  position  of 
the  node  or  N.  the  various  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note 
are  obtained.  Any  arbitrary  vibration  of  a  stretched  cord,  such 
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as  in  bowing  a  violin  string,  generally  results  in  the  production 
of  the  higher  harmonics  to  the  fundamental  note,  and  thus  alter- 
ing the  quality  of  the  sound.  In  such  a  case  there  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  superposition  of  systems  of  N.,  each  system  being  con- 
nected with  a  particular  harmonic.  In  an  organ  pipe  there 
are  also  N.  or  regions  of  rest,  the  positions  of  which  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pipe.  In  an  open  pipe  the  princi- 
pal node  is  at  the  centre,  the  regions  of  greatest  agitation 
being  the  two  ends.  In  the  closed  pipe  the  node  is  at  the 
closed  end.  Hence  in  a  closed  pipe  the  distance  from  node  to 
node  is  twice  its  own  length,  and  therefore  double  the  distance 
from  node  to  node  in  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
therefore  a  closed  pipe  gives  a  note  an  octave  lower  than  the 
note  which  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length  gives.  In  the  case 
of  vibrating  plates  or  surfaces  the  N.  are  ordinarily  Ihies  curved 
or  straight. 

In  astronomy  the  N.  of  a^planet's,  satellite's,  or  comet's  orbit 
are  the  two  points  in  which  the  orbit  intersects  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  node  at  which  the  planet  passes  from  the  S.  to 
the  N.  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  ascending  node,  the 
opposite  one  the  descending.  The  longitude  of  the  ascending 
node  is  one  of  the  Elements  (q.  v.)  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  is 
subject  in  all  cases  to  a  regular  and  continuous  variation  which 
is  the  result  of  the  perturbing  action  of  the  other  planets.  See 
Precession. 

Nodes  are  swellings  which  occur  on  bones,  and  are  formed 
of  thickened  and  inflamed  periosteum,  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  bones  by  febrinous  eflTusion.  N.  are  usually  the  result 
of  syphilis,  struma,  and  rheumatism,  and  they  are  round  and 
small  like  a  half  marble.  The  first  symptoms  are  pain  in  the 
parts,  aggravated  by  heat ;  swelling  and  apparent  softening  of 
the  affected  bone.  The  treatment  consists  in  general  constitu- 
tional remedies,  appropriate  to  the  cause,  combined  with  counter 
irritation.  Iodide  of  potassium  combined  with  opium  acts  bene- 
ficially in  both  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  N. 

No'dier,  Charles,  a  French  author,  was  bom  at  Besangon 
29th  April  1780,  received  a  liberal  education  in  classics  and  the 
older  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Amis  de la  Constitution  Society  in  1 792,  before  which  he  delivered 
a  most  precocious  speech.  His  studies  now  took  a  wider  direction, 
and  after  serving  for  a  year  or  two  as  librarian  in  his  native  place 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  published  some  weak  imitations  of 
Goethe's  Werther.  In  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  journalism, 
being  in  turns  Republican  and  Royalist.  His  literary  activity 
was  immense,  including  works  of  archaeology  and  grammar,  but 
his  historical  accounts,  even  of  contemporary  events,  were 
singularly  mendacious.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Arsenal,  where  he  gathered  round  him  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  Romantic  school.  Between  that  period 
and  his  death  at  Paris,  27th  January  1844,  N.  continued  to 
pour  forth  history,  romance.  Souvenirs,  and  Melanges  which, 
though  written  with  elegance,  are  of  no  permanent  value.  See 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Litleraires,  vol.  ii. ;  Wey,  Vie  de  C.  N. 
(Par.  1844),  and  Mme.  Menessier-N.,  C.  N.,  Episodes  et  Sou- 
venirs de  sa  Vie  {Pas.  1867). 

Nodosa'ria,  a  genus  of  Foraminifera  (q.  v.)  having  a  long 
shell  resembling  a  beaded  rod  in  shape,  but  with  the  first 
formed  chambers  or  segments  larger  than  the  last.  N.  hispida, 
a  familiar  species,  derives  its  name  from  the  small  processes  that 
project  from  the  surface  of  the  shell.  N.  is  one  of  the  Poly- 
thalamous  or  '  many-chambered  '  foraminifera,  the  new  cham- 
bers being  formed  by  a  process  of  budding  or  gemmation. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Eure-et-Loire,  on  the  Huisne,  39  miles  N.E.  of  Le  Mans 
by  rail.  It  contains  three  churches,  the  Chateau  de  St.  Jean 
(once  the  residence  of  Sully),  and  tanneries  and  candle  fac- 
tories.   Pop.  (1872)  5884. 

Noils  are  the  short  fibres  separated  from  the  '  tops '  or  long 
fibres  in  the  combing  process  in  the  alpaca,  mohair,  and  worsted 
manufactures.  They  are  used  for  felting,  and  are  also  woven  up 
in  inferior  cloths. 

Nola,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  lies  in  a 
valley  between  Vesuvius  and  the  Apennines,  13  miles  N.E.  of 
Naples.    The  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  valuable  collec- 
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tionof  inscriptions,  preserved  in  the  college,  recall  its  importance 
in  ancient  times.  Founded  by  the  Ausonians,  N.  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Samnites  in  313  B.C.,  and  in  216  and  215  was 
the  scene  of  victories  gained  by  Claudius  Marcellus  over  Hanni- 
bal. The  Emperor  Augustus  died  here  in  14  a.d.  Many  beauti- 
ful Campanian  vases  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  in  the  4th  c,  it  is  said,  church  bells  were  first  cast ;  the 
large  sized  being  called  '  Campanse,'  after  the  ancient  province 
Campania,  and  the  small  '  Noise,'  after  the  town.  N.  is  the 
birthplace  of  Giordano  Bruno  (q.  v.).    Pop.  (1874)  11,395. 

Noli  Me  Tan'gere.    See  Lupus. 

Noll'ekens,  Joseph,  son  of  an  Antwerp  artist,  was  born  in 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  London,  August  II,  1737-  He  received  no 
general  education,  and  to  the  end  of  life  was  barely  able  to  read 
and  write.  When  thirteen  he  became  pupil  to  Scheemakers, 
the  sculptor,  and  while  with  him  obtained  several  prizes  from 
the  Society  of  Arts.  In  1760  with  scanty  means  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Rome,  where  by  executing  admirable  busts  of 
Garrick,  Sterne,  and  others,  he  rapidly  rose  to  notice.  Return- 
ing to  London  after  ten  years'  absence,  he  found  abundance  of 
remunerative  work  awaiting  him  ;  and  he  became  in  1771  Asso- 
ciate, in  1772  Member,  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Soon  after, 
George  III.  sat  to  him  for  a  bust.  Imitative  though  not  imagina- 
tive, painstaking  if  not  inspired,  N.  rarely  failed  in  his  portraits. 
During  his  long  career  he  found  little  time  for  high  art ;  and 
though  he  has  left  several  renderings  of  conventional  mythological 
subjects,  only  one — a  Venus  anointing  her  hair,  sometimes 
called  the  '  Rockingham  Venus ' — betrayed  any  originality.  Of 
his  portraits  those  which  best  display  his  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship and  gracefulness  of  pose  are  the  heads  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  statue  of  Pitt  for  Cambridge,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Howard  of 
Corby  Castle.  The  money  earned  by  his  talents  he  hoarded 
with  extreme  penuriousness  ;  his  wife,  beautiful  and  rich,  was 
even  more  miserly,  and  between  them,  by  the  23d  of  April 
1823,  when  he  died,  they  had  saved  from  his  income  more  than 
;^'2OO,O0O.  His  pupil,  J.  F.  Smith,  wrote  his  Life  and  Times 
(1828).  S^e  also  Cunningham's  Lives  of  British  Painters  and 
Sculptors. 

Noll'e  Pros'equi,  a  term  of  English  law,  denoting  the  inti- 
mation by  a  plaintiff  of  his  intention  not  to  proceed  further  in  his 
action,  or  in  part  of  it.    N.  P.  entitles  the  defendant  to  costs. 

No'mads  (Gr.  nomades,  from  nemein,  '  to  pasture ')  are 
people  who  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  wander  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  pasture  or  game.  The  principal  nomadic 
nations  in  history  are  the  Huns,  Arabs,  and  Tartars.  In  Europe 
there  are  still  the  Lapps  in  the  N.,  and  various  tribes  occupying 
the  steppes  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea. 

No'mansland,  or  New  Griqualand,  a  district  of  S.  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Basutoland,  on  the  E.  by  Natal,  on  the 
S.  by  Independent  KafTraria,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tambookie- 
land.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  125  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  40  to  75  miles,  the  total  area  being  about  8000  sq.  miles. 
N.  lies  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Quathlamba  Mountains,  and  in  its 
elevated  portions  the  climate  in  winter  is  severe.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  country  is  also  well 
suited  to  sheep  and  cattle.  It  was  thinly  peopled  by  fragments 
of  Kaffir  tribes  till  1862,  when  the  Amaponda  chief  Faku  ceded 
his  nominal  right  of  sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
government  of  Cape  Colony,  who  thereupon  parcelled  out  the 
unoccupied  land  among  15,000  Griquas,  who  removed  thither 
to  escape  the  pressure  of  the  Boers  (q.  v.),  and  among  various 
tribes  of  Basutos  and  Fingoes.  This  portion  is  commonly  known 
as  Griqualand  E.  In  1876  the  Griqua  chief  Adam  Kok  died, 
and  at  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  N.  was  then  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony.    The  pop.  in  1875  amounted  to  62,341. 

NomTDril  (Fr.  for  i'omdri/,  from  Lat.  wjibilicus,  '  navel ')  in 
Heraldry  a  point  halfway  between  the  fesse  and  middle  base 
points  of  an  escutcheon. 

Nome  (Gr.  Nomas),  a  name  given  to  certain  Greek  chants, 
the  nature  of  which  is  obscure. 

Nom'inalism  1=  the  name  given  to  the  theory  of  those  who 
hold  general  terms  to  be  mere  names.  Realism,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  that  they  are  objective  realities.  The  contro- 
versy between  Nominalists  and  Realists  is  commonly  said  to 


have  developed  with  Scholasticism ;  but  it  is  really  as  old  as  Plato, 
to  whose  doctrine  of  ideas  Aristotle  opposed  his  dialectic  science 
of  names.  Roscelin,  a  canon  of  Compiegne,  commenting  on  the 
quarrels  of  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  over  genera,  founded 
N.  by  maintaining  that  when,  for  instance,  we  unite  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Saturn,  &c.,  under  the  general  name  planet,  this  is  a  mere 
mental  and  arbitrary  bond,  existing  only  in  ourselves.  Others 
quickly  rejoined  that  there  really  exists  something  in  which  are 
combined  all  the  common  attributes  of  these  individuals,  whilst 
it  possesses  none  of  their  distinguishing  properties.  The  discus- 
sion was  soon  mixed  up  with  theology,  and  was  conducted 
for  centuries  with  incredible  acrimony,  sometimes  leading  to 
actual  Ibloodshed.  Among  the  most  distinguished  Nominalists 
were  William  of  Occam,  John  Buridan,  Robert  Holcot,  Henry 
of  Hesse,  Raymond  of  Sebonde.  Of  the  Realists  we  may  cite 
William  of  Champeaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Walter  Burleigh, 
Thomas  of  Strassburg,  Thomas  of  Bradwardine.  A  third  and 
middle  School,  more  reasonable  than  either  of  the  others,  was 
founded  by  Abelard,  who,  adopting  the  theory  of  Conceptual- 
ism,  gave  reality  to  both  individuals  and  universals — to  the  first, 
essential  existence,  to  the  second,  ideal.  Besides  ordinary 
histories  of  philosophy,  consult  Erner's  Ueber  Notninalismus  und 
Realismus  (1842). 

Nom'inative.    See  Declension. 

Non-Appear'ance,  a  term  of  English  law  denoting  that  a 
defender  in  a  suit  or  action  has  not  entered  an  appearance  before 
the  court.    See  Default. 

Non-Assump'sit,  a  term  of  English  law  denoting  a  plea 
of  denial  by  a  defendant  in  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  not 
constituted  by  deed. 

Non'-Commissioned  Officers  in  the  British  Army  (ser- 
geant-majors, quartermaster-sergeants,  farriers,  drummers,  trum- 
peters, &c. )  belong  to  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  com- 
missioned officers  and  the  rank  and  file,  and  have  the  charge  of 
the  latter  in  barracks  and  off  parade.  Corporals  only  in  the 
Household  Cavalry  belong  to  this  grade.  iN.-C.  O.  may  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks  by  a  court-martial  or  by  the  colonel  or  com- 
mandant of  a  regiment,  but  can  receive  no  lighter  punishment 
while  holding  their  posts.  Those  who  are  in  possession  of  first- 
class  certificates  of  education,  including  English  history  and 
general  geography,  may  obtain  regular  commissions  on  passing  a 
professional  examination.  The  pay  of  a  sergeant-major  varies 
from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  4d.,  of  a  sergeant  from  is.  nd  to  2S.  I  id. 
The  number  of  N.-C.  O.  in  the  regular  force  in  1877  was  13,252, 
or  including  the  forces  in  India  17,92c. 

Nonconform'ists,  a  name  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  England  generally,  and  sometimes  to 
the  Independents  (q.  v.),  properly  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  and  other  non-Episcopal  ministers  who  held  bene- 
fices by  authority  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  were  deprived  of  them  by  the  Parliament  on  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  especially  to  those  who  resigned  their  livings  rather 
than  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed 
August  24,  1662.  The  number  of  these  last  has  always  been 
represented  by  non-Episcopal  writers  as  amounting  to  2000 ; 
Episcopal  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  the  number 
was  very  little,  if  any,  over  800.  See  Blunt's  Diet,  of  Sects, 
&^c.  (1874). 

Non-Effec'tive  Ser'vices  Charges  in  the  British 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates  comprise  rewards  for  services, 
pay  of  general  and  retired  officers,  half-pay,  pensions  to  widows 
and  for  wounds,  out  pensions,  and  all  expenses  for  which  a 
return  in  active  service  is  not  expected.  In  the  estimates  for 
year  ending  31st  March  1877  they  amounted  to  ;^2,245,30o  in 
the  army,;or  fth  of  the  total  charge;  and  to  ^i'l, 855,821  in  the 
navy,  or  nearly  -J-th  of  the  total  charge. 

Non-En'try  is,  in  Scotch  law,  a  Casualty  of  Superiority 
(q.  V. )  which  falls  to  a  superior  when  the  heir  of  a  deceased 
vassal  neglects  to  have  himself  entered  with  the  superior. 

Nones  (Lat.  'ninth')  was  the  Church  service  anciently 
observed  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
See  Canonical  Hours. 

Non  Est  Invent'us,  in  English  law,  is  the  sheriff's  return  to 
a  writ,  when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  bailiwick. 
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Nonju'rors  comprehended  the  Episcopalian  party  which 
declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at 
their  coronation.  Holding  that  passive  obedience  was  due  from 
subject  to  sovereign,  they  preserved  their  allegiance  to  James  II. 
Bancroft  the  Primate,  eight  bishops,  and  400  of  the  inferior 
clergy  were  among  the  original  recalcitrants,  and  (February  i, 
1 691)  being  still  obstinate,  he  and  five  of  the  bishops  were  de- 
prived of  their  sees.    See  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 

Non-Res'idence,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  the  offence 
committed  by  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  in  unduly  absenting 
himself  from  the  place  of  it.  i  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  regulates  the 
penalties  for  N.-R.  An  incumbent  absenting  himself,  without 
leave  from  his  bishop,  for  more  than  three  months,  but  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  forfeits  one-third  of  the  annual  income. 
An  absence  of  from  six  to  eight  months  causes  a  penalty  of  one- 
half  of  the  income ;  of  one  year,  three-fourths  of  the  income. 
Certain  officials  are  exempted  by  the  Act  I  and  2  Vict.  c.  107 — 
heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  head  masters  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  &c. 

Non-Suit,  an  English  law  term.  When  a  plaintiff  in  a  juiy 
trial  so  chooses,  he  may  allow  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  be 
entered  for  the  defendant.  He  is  then  said  to  be  non-suited. 
He  may  bring  a  new  action  under  a  N.-S.,  but  he  must  first  pay 
the  costs  of  the  previous  one. 

Noofkas,  or  Ahts,  the  name  of  the  Indians  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  comprising  the  Ahts  proper  (3500)  who  inhabit  the  W. 
shores  of  the  island,  the  Quakewith  (3000),  scattered  along  both 
sides  of  this  island  and  on  the  mainland,  and  the  Cowichans  in 
the  E.  of  the  island,  numbering  7000.  The  Cowichans  have  been 
partly  civilised  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions. 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  is  10  miles 
long,  and  has  a  breadth  of  500  yards. 

Nord,  the  most  northerly  department  of  France,  extends  be- 
tween the  Belgian  frontier  and  the  departments  Pas-de-Calais 
and  Aisne,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  25  miles  on  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Area,  2193  miles  ;  pop.  (1870)  1,447,764.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt,  Sambre,  Scarpe,  &c.  The  surface  is 
fiat  except  in  the  S.,  where  the  chief  height  is  Mont  Cassel, 
361  feet  high.  Along  the  coast  the  surface  is  in  great  part 
marshy,  lying  little  if  at  all  above  the  sea-level,  but  is  main- 
tained in  an  arable  state  by  a  system  of  drainage  called  Watlcr- 
ingues.  Other  parts  of  the  country  are  regulated  in  drainage 
by  a  system  of  canals,  windmills,  and  dykes,  under  government 
care.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beetroot,  rye,  hops, 
and  garden  fruits.  A  large  amount  of  dairy  produce,  and  of 
mutton,  wool,  &c.,  is  sent  to  the  Paris  markets.  N.,  part  of 
the  old  province  of  French  Flanders,  is  next  to  that  of  the 
Seine  the  most  populous,  the  most  advanced  in  education,  and 
commercially  the  most  prosperous  among  the  departments  of 
France.  Lille  is  the  capital,  and  other  towns  are  Douai,  Cam- 
brai,  Dunkerque,  and  Valenciennes. 

Nord'cap,  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Europe,  under  71° 
1 1'  40"  N.  lat.,  situated  on  the  Norwegian  island  of  Magero,  is 
formed  of  three  perpendicular  cliffs  rising  1020  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mean  temperature  is  at  freezing  point.  To  the  S.E., 
on  the  Varangerfjord,  is  Nordkyn  or  Kynrodden,  the  farthest  N. 
point  on  the  Continent. 

Nor'den,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  on  a 
canal  16  miles  N.  of  Emden,  and  z\  from  the  North  Sea.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.  The  industries  are  brewing,  distilling,  boat-building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  tobacco.  In  1871,  1372  ships  of 
25,352  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  N.  Pop.  (1875)  6199. 

Nord'enskjold,  Nils  Adolf  Erik,  a  celebrated  Swedish 
naturalist,  born  1 8th  November  1832  at  Helsingfors,  where  his 
father  was  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  same  science  at  Stockholm  in  1858.  After  accompanying 
(1858  and  1861)  the  two  expeditions  to  Spitzbergen  led  by  Otto 
Torell,  he  himself  led  two  others  (1864  and  1868),  in  the  first  of 
which  he  descried  Gillisland,  marked  on  the  maps  as  King  Carl's 
Land,  and  in  the  second  reached  81°  42'  N.  lat,  the  highest  point 
hitherto  gained  by  sea.  During  these  voyages  N.  fixed  astro- 
nomically the  position  of  eighty  places  in  the  Spitzbergen  Archi- 
pelago, and  made  valuable  geological  and  other  collections.  In 
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1870  he  visited  Greenland,  whose  inland  ice  he  traversed  farther 
north  than  any  previous  explorer,  and  discovered  in  the  S.  of  Disco 
Island  the  three  largest  meteoric  stones  yet  found — 5,  10,  and  25 
tons'  weight  respectively.  See  his  Redogbrelse  for  en  expedition 
till  Gronland  aar  1870  (Stockh.  1871).  In  1872  he  led  the  fifth 
Swedish  Arctic  expedition.  With  Lindstrom,  Stuxberg,  and 
others,  N.  left  Tromso,  8th  July  1875,  made  scientific  researches 
on  Novaia  Zemlia  from  23d  June  to  2d  August,  passed  the 
Yugor  Strait  into  the  Kara  .Sea,  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenissei  on  the  15th  August,  sailed  up  that  river  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  travelled  overland  to  St.  Petersburg,  having 
opened  the  passage  to  the  Siberian  rivers,  and  proved  that  the 
Kara  Sea  was  not  a  'great  ice-house.' 

Nor'derney,  one  of  the  E.  Frisian  islands,  included  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hannover,  lies  in  the  North  Sea,  4J  miles 
N.W.  of  the  coast  of  E.  Friesland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
at  low-water  by  passable  sands.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2i 
miles  ;  area,  5I  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1875)  769.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rows  of  white  sand-hills,  some  of  which  are  53  feet  high,  and 
between  them  are  little  valleys  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  inha- 
bitants occupy  a  little  village  in  the  S.W.  corner,  and  live  by 
fishing  and  receiving  visitors.  N.  is  the  oldest  (since  1797) 
and  most  frequented  sea-bathing  place  on  the  German  coast  of 
the  North  Sea.  On  the  W.  the  island  is  protected  by  masonry 
and  dykes  against  storms,  which  carried  away  considerable  tracts 
in  1855  and  1858.  During  the  bathing  season  (15th  July — isth 
October)  N.  is  in  regular  communication  with  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, Emden,  Geeste-miinde,  Wilhelmshaven,  and  Norden. 

Nordliausen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony, 
lies  among  the  S.  offsets  of  the  Harz,  on  the  Zorge,  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Helme,  50  miles  W.  of  Halle  by  rail.  It  consists 
of  an  old  or  upper  town,  with  a  Rathhaus  and  three  squares, 
a  new  or  lower  town,  and  several  suburbs.  N.  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  6  other  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  Real- 
Schide  of  the  first  rank.  The  chief  industries  are  the  making  of 
brandy  (50  establishments),  the  manufacture  of  chicory,  chemi- 
cals, oil,  tobacco,  cottons,  woollens,  and  leather,  iron-founding, 
and  brewing.  There  is  large  trade  in  cattle.  Thfe  Empress 
Adelheid  here  founded  a  monastery  in  943.  In  1220  N.  became 
a  city  of  the  Empire,  fell  to  Prussia  in  1802,  was  joined  to  W^est- 
phalia  in  1807,  and  in  1 81 5  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Pop. 
(1875)  20,183.  See  Girschner,  N.  und  Umgegend  (Nordli. 
1866). 

Nord'tingen,  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  on  the 
river  Eger,  70  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Stuttgart  by  rail.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  Rathhaus,  also 
a  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  later  Gothic  style.  N.  manufactures  machinery, 
linens,  woollens,  and  carpets  ;  tanning,  brewing,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle,  feathers,  and  corn  are  also  carried  on.  Pop.  (1875) 
7079  (f  Protestants).  Here  Ferdinand  of  Austria  defeated  (6th 
and  7th  September  1634)  a  Swedish  army  under  Bernhard  of 
Weimar.  See  Mayer,  Die  Stadt  N. ,  ihr  Leben  und  ihre  Kunst 
im  Lichte  der  Vorzeil  (Nordl,  1876). 

Nore,  a  sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  3  miles  N.E.  of 
Sheerness,  is  marked  by  a  floating  light  33  feet  high,  placed  there 
in  1734.  The  mutiny  that  broke  out  in  the  fleet  stationed  at  the 
N.,  May  27,  1797,  blocked  the  trade  of  the  Thames,  and  was 
only  suppressed  June  13,  when  several  of  the  mutineers  (includ- 
ing the  ringleader,  Richard  Parker)  were  executed  at  Sheerness. 

Nor'folk,  a  maritime  county  in  the  E.  of  England,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Suffolk,  and  W.  by  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln.  Area,  21 16  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1871),  438,656. 
The  coast-line  (about  90  miles)  is  generally  low,  and  subject  to 
great  encroachments  by  the  sea,  but  by  means  of  embankments 
upwards  of  4000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  Wash 
(q.  V.)  since  1850.  The  surface  is  uniformly  level,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  great  Bedford 
Level  (q.  v.).  N.  is  watered  by  the  Yare  (52  miles),  with  its 
affluents  the  Wensum  (47),  Waveney  (49),  and  Bure  (50),  and 
by  the  Ouse  (q.  v.)  and  its  tributaries.  Improved  farming  has 
effected  an  immense  change  in  this  county,  which  a  century  ago 
was  more  than  one-half  barren  heath.  In  1S76  there  were 
449.758  acres  under  corn  crops,  206,445  under  green  crops, 
169,311  in  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  234,200  in 
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permanent  pasture,  and  44,251  woods.  There  were  also  60,020 
horses,  103,699  cattle,  661,164  sheep,  and  85,888  pigs.  The 
chief  crops  are  barley,  wheat,  turnips  and  swedes,  mangold, 
oats,  and  beans.  The  N.  breeds  of  cobs  and  cart-horses  have 
long  been  famous.  Six  members  are  returned  to  Parliament. 
Norwich  is  the  capital;  other  towns  are  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Thet- 
ford,  and  East  Dereham.  See  F.  Blomefield's  History  of  N.  (i  I 
vols.  Lond.  1805-10). 

Norfolk,  a  seaport  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  the  Eliza- 
beth River  (an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay),  7  miles  N.E.  of  Ports- 
mouth, with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry.  It  has  numerous 
churches  and  public  buildings,  two  theatres,  twelve  banks,  and 
ten  newspapers  ;  and,  as  the  largest  naval_station  in  the  Union, 
possesses  a  dry-dock  (constructed  at  a  cost  of  $974,536),  four 
building-slips,  and  a  navy-yard  of  109  acres.  The  imports  (re- 
turned with  those  of  Portsmouth),  amounted  in  187510  $18,929  ; 
the  exports  to  $5,243,986;  and  there  entered  the  two  ports 
24  vessels  of  13,299  tons,  and  cleared  106  of  49,332  tons.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant.    Pop.  (1870)  19,229. 

Norfolk  Island  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  29°  3'  S.  lat., 
167°  58'  E.  long.,  1050  miles  N.E.  of  Sydney,  and  is  a  depen- 
dency of  New  South  Wales.  The  island  measures  5  miles  in 
length  by  2J  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  8607  acres. 
The  coasts  are  bold,  and  there  is  no  safe  anchorage.  The 
island  is  hilly,  well  watered,  and  fertile,  producing  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  profusion,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  cereals.  The  magnificent  N.  I.  pine  {Araucaria  excelsd)  is 
a  striking  object  in  the  landscape.  N.  I.  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1774,  and  was  a  British  penal  settlement  from 
1788  to  1807,  and  again  from  1825  to  1855.  In  1856  the  descen- 
dants of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  were  removed  from  Pitcairn 
Island  (q.  v.)  to  N.  I.,  and  still  form  about  half  of  its  popula- 
tion of  600.  N.  I.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  missionary  Bishop 
of  Melanesia  (q.  v.),  and  has  a  college  for  training  Melanesian 
youths  as  teachers  and  missionaries. 

Nor'ic  Alps.    See  Alps. 

Nor'mal  Schools.  See  Training  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. 

Nor'man  Ar'chitecture,  otherwise  known  as  Earlier  or 
Round- Arched  Gothic,  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  the  Ro- 
manesque, which,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  (io66),  had  a  brief  but  vigorous  existence 
in  that  country  till  the  close  of  Henry  II. 's  reign  (1189),  or  at  latest 
till  that  of  Stephen  (1154).  Previous  to  the  Norman  period  there 
already  existed  in  England  that  style  of  architecture  known  as  the 
Saxon  ;  but  as  this  had  merely  been  derived  from  the  Continent 
by  a  rude  imitation  of  the  styles  prevailing  there,  the  difference 
between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  is  not  generic,  the  latter  being 
at  once  a  grander  and  more  elegant  development  of  those  princi- 
ples which  in  the  former  found  rude  and  incomplete  expression. 
The  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  is  massive  simplicity.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  early  Saxon  churches  was  that  of  the 
Basilica,  a  simple  oblong,  with  a  portico  and  ambulatory.  The 
outer  walls  were  of  immense  thickness  and  had  no  buttresses, 
the  pillars  were  very  short  and  massive.  Already  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  however,  the  intimate  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  the  English  and  Norman  courts,  and  the 
introduction  of  Normans  into  the  highest  stations  of  the  English 
Church,  produced  an  imitation  of  the  Norman  style,  to  be  seen 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  and  in  that  of  St.  Peter  at 
Gloucester,  both  erected  during  this  period,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  its  complete  adoption.  In  N.  A.  the  rounded  arch  and 
circular  pillar  are  still  preserved,  and  in  both  it  and  the  Saxon  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  pediments  and  pinnacles,  tabernacles,  or 
niches  with  canopies  ;  but  the  windows  of  the  Norman  edifices 
are  somewhat  enlarged,  the  columns  are  higher  in  proportion  to 
their  diameter,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  mouldings 
cover  what  in  the  Saxon  style  are  plain  surfaces.  The  principal 
change  noticeable  in  N.  A.  is  the  loftiness  of  the  interior,  which 
now  consists  of  a  triple  range  of  (i)  pierarch,  (2)  triforium,  and 
(3)  clerestory.  Though  this  complex  arrangement  of  the  arch 
marks  an  entire  departure  from  the  Grecian  style,  it  was 
not  till  the  Later  or  Pointed-Arched  Gothic  period  that 
in  its  employment  a  true  union  and  harmony  of  parts  was  at- 
tained. The  principle  of  verticality,  which  the  arch  had  intro- 
duced was  as  yet  in  the  N.  A.  only  displayed  in  the  augmented 


height  of  the  building.  There  is  no  subordination  or  connection 
of  the  parts.  The  string-courses  which  separate  the  pier-arches 
from  the  triforium  and  the  latter  from  the  clerestory  are  un- 
broken, while  the  arcades  of  the  two  latter  frequently  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  range  of  the  pier-arches.  The  principal 
kind  of  exterior  decoration  on  a  large  scale  employed  in  N.  A.  is 
that  called  arcades,  which  consists  merely  in  covering  the  surface 
with  tiers  of  small  columns  and  arches,  these  tiers  often  rising 
above  one  another  to  a  considerable  height.  Good  examples  of 
this  kind  of  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  two  transept  towers  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  front  of  Castle  Acre  Priory,  the  Tower  of 
Bui-y  St.  Edmunds,  the  S.W.  wing  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  the 
front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  the  general  plan  of  Norman 
churches  there  is  no  essential  variation  from  the  usual  arrange- 
ment. (See  Church.)  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
although  traces  of  N.  A.  are  scattered  all  throughout  the  king- 
dom, there  are  few  structures  which  retain  this  style  throughout, 
and  do  not  exhibit  additions  of  later  date.  Besides  the  edifices 
above  mentioned,  the  best  specimens  of  N.  A.  are  to  be  found 
in  the  older  portions  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Ro- 
chester, Chichester,  Norwich,  Winchester,  Peterborough,  and 
Oxford  Cathedrals. 

Nor'mandy,  an  old  province  of  France,  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by  Picardy  and  Ile-de-France, 
and  S.  by  Orleanais,  Maine,  and  Bretagne,  had  an  area  of 
11,397  sq.  miles,  and  was  subdivided  (1790)  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Seine-Inferieure,  Eure,  Orne,  Calvados,  and  Manche. 
Rouen  was  the  capital.  The  Gallia  Lugdimensis  II.  of  the 
Romans,  and  later  a  portion  of  Neustria,  N.  received  its  name 
from  the  Northmen  (probably  Danes),  after  Charles  the  Simple, 
by  the  Peace  of  St.  Clair-sur-Epte  (912),  had  ceded  to  Rolf 
the  Ganger  the  land  lying  between  the  Seine,  Epte,  and 
sea.  Though  to  their  French  neighbours  the  Northmen  (now 
Normans)  were  still  '  pirates  and  heathens '  till  the  close  of 
the  loth  c,  yet  under  Rolf's  grandson,  Richard  the  Fearless 
(942-996),  they  gradually  adopted  French  Christianity  and 
feudalism.  The  old  Norse  freedom  became  extinct ;  the  Norse 
language  survived  only  at  Bayeux  and  in  such  local  suffixes 
as  gard,  tot,  and  biif  (by) ;  and  the  Abbey  of  Bee  was  but 
one  of  the  countless  monasteries  that  arose  throughout  the  land. 
William  the  Conqueror  (q.  v.),  the  seventh  duke,  united  N.  with 
England  (1066)  ;  from  him  it  was  wrested  by  Robert,  his  eldest 
son  (1077),  to  be  reannexed  by  Henry  I.  (1105) ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  John,  Philippe  Auguste  laid  claim  to  it  as  a  fief  of 
France,  and  conquered  it  (1203-4).  After  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  N.  was  again  held  by  England  from  141 7  till  1450,  when 
the  last  foot  of  Norman  ground  was  lost  by  the  surrender  of  Cher- 
bourg (August  12)  to  Charles  VII.  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
See  Palgrave's  History  of  N.  and  England  (4  vols.  1851-64) ; 
Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (5  vols.  1867-76); 
and  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Through  N.  (1874). 

Noms  (Old  Norse,  Nornir).  See  Northern  Mythology. 

Norr'istown,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  and  in  a  rich  farming  and  mining  district  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Philadelphia  by  rail,  has  seven  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  several  large  ironworks,  three  blast-furnaces  and  rolling- 
mills,  &c.  There  are  here  published  three  daily  and  four  weekly 
newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  10,753. 

Norr'koping,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  Ian  of  Linkoping, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Motala  (here  crossed  by  four  bridges) 
and  the  Baltic  bay  Braaviken,  89  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by 
rail.  It  is  regularly  built  and  has  wide  streets,  the  finest  of 
which  contains  a  statue  of  Karl  XIV.,  modelled  by  Schwan- 
thaler.  There  are  three  churches,  of  which  St.  Olaf's  is  the 
most  noteworthy.  N.  is,  next  to  Stockholm,  the  most  important 
manufacturing  town  in  Sweden.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
cloth,  cottons,  hosiery,  lucifer  matches,  tobacco,  flour,  leather, 
soap,  and  oil.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  new  docks 
are  being  constructed.  Copper,  iron,  corn,  and  wood  are  the 
chief  exports.  To  the  N.  are  the  large  ironworks  and  cannon- 
foundry  of  Finspaang.  In  1604  N.  was  the  seat  of  a  diet  at 
which  Karl  IX.  resigned  the  Swedish  crovjfn  in  favour  of  his 
son  Gustaf  Adolf.    Pop.  (1874)  26,365. 

North,  Frederic,  Lord,  was  bom  April  12,  1732,  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  travelled  for  three  years  in  Germany,  Italy, 
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and  France,  and  on  his  return  to  England  entered  Parliament. 
In  1759  he  became  a  Commissioner,  and  in  1763  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  from  which  in  1769  he  passed  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (1770),  N.  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  his  period  of  office  was  marked  by  a  com- 
plete subjugation  to  the  will  of  George  III.  The  King  gradually 
absorbed  the  entire  patronage  of  Government,  and  attached  to 
his  cause  a  party  bound  by  the  ties  of  obligation.  N.  became 
'  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  king.'  He  obeyed  him  in  his  blind 
and  obstinate  policy  in  connection  with  America  until  he  was 
compelled  in  1778  to  drop  the  claim  of  colonial  taxation,  and 
in  1782,  when  the  victory  of  Saratoga  alarmed  England,  he  re- 
signed his  office  in  despair.  In  the  following  year  occurred  '  the 
most  unscrupulous  coalition  known  in  our  history.'  N.  took  office 
with  Fox,  but  it  was  broken  up  in  a  few  months.  In  1789  N. 
made  his  last  public  appearance  to  combat  the  ministerial  project 
of  the  regency.  He  died  blind,  5th  August  1792.  N.  was  a 
cultivated,  good-humoured  man,  who,  if  he  had  acted  in  politics 
according  to  his  own  prevision  of  things,  would  not  have  been 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes  in  English 
history.  See  Macaulay's  Chatham,  Lord  Brougham's 
of  the  Time  of  George  III.,  and  Correspondence  of  George  III. 
rviih  Lord  N.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1867). 

NorthaU'erton,  a  market-town  of  England,  capital  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wiske,  29  miles  N.N.W.  of  York  by  rail.  It  contains  four 
churches,  a  grammar  school,  mechanics'  institute,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  an  Austin  priory  (1341), 
and  a  CarmeHte  priory  (1354).  Handloom  weaving,  brewing, 
tanning,  and  brickmaking  are  the  chief  industries.  N.  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  5249.  At  Cowton 
Moor,  in  this  parish,  was  fought  the  'Battle  of  the  Standard,' 
August  22,  1138,  in  which  David  I.  (q.  v.)  was  defeated,  with  a 
loss  of  10,000  followers,  by  an  English  army  mustered  by  Arch- 
bishop Thorstan.  The  standard,  from  which  the  battle  got  its 
name,  was  a  pole  surmounted  by  the  consecrated  Host,  decked 
with  the  banners  of  SS.  Cuthbert  of  Durham,  Peter  of  York, 
John  of  Beverley,  and  Wilfred  of  Ripon,  and  fixed  in  a  four- 
wheeled  car. 

Northamp'ton,  a  town  of  England,  capital  of  Northampton- 
shire, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nen,  67^  miles  N.N.W.  of  London 
by  rail.  Of  its  seven  Anglican  churches,  the  chief  are  the  cruci- 
form St.  Giles,  All  Saint's  (rebuilt  by  Wren,  1680),  the  round 
Templar  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  (restored  by  Scott,  1 865),  and 
the  fine  Norman  church  of  St.  Peter's.  Other  buildings  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (designed  by  Pugin,  1864),  the  Gothic 
tovrahall  (1864),  Italian  corn-exchange  (1851),  county  hall, 
chapels,  barracks,  infirmary,  &c.  The  principal  manufactures 
(which  have  grown  very  much  within  the  last  seven  years — 
1870-77)  are  boots  and  shoes  (employing  8000  men),  leather  (450 
men),  and  lace  and  hosiery  (260  women),  while  breweries,  malt- 
kilns,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  flour  and  paper  mills,  also  afford 
employment.  N.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  (1871)  45,080.  Burnt  by  the  Danes  in 
loio,  N.  was  the  scene  of  the  parliament  that  ratified  the '  Treaty 
of  N.,' acknowledging  the  independence  of  Scotland  (1328),  and 
of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  Earls  of  March 
and  Warwick,  July  10,  1460.  In  the  nth  c.  it  had  a  strong 
castle  and  embattled  walls,  demolished  in  1662. 

Northampton,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  17  miles  N.  of  Springfield  by  rail,  contains  eight 
churches,  thirty-twojschools,  six  banks,  the  State  lunatic  asylum 
(1855),  and  the  Clarke  Institution  of  Deaf  Mutes  (1867).  It  has 
two  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  sewing-machines,  cutlery, 
baskets,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  &c.  Pop.  (1870) 
10, 160. 

Northamp'tonshire,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  E.  by  Huntingdon  and 
Bedford,  S.  by  Buckingham  and  Oxford,  and  W.  by  Warwick. 
Area,  984  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1871)  243,891.  The  surface  of  N. 
is  undulating,  rising  to  800  feet  in  Arbury  Hill,  near  Daventry. 
The  Nen  and  Welland,  its  principal  rivers,  have  a  respective 
length  within  the  county  of  60  and  50  miles.  Near  Naseby  also 
spring  the  Upper  Avon  and  one  head  of  the  Ise.  N.  is  a  great 
grazing  and  dairy  district.  In  1876  there  were  177,773  acres 
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under  corn  crops,  41,803  under  green  crops,  37,120  in  clover, 
sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  277,199  in  permanent  pasture, 
and  24,142  woods.  There  were  also  21,503  horses,  110,188 
cattle,  514,758  sheep,  and  30,260  pigs.  The  chief  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  turnips,  swedes,  oats,  and  beans.  Boot  and 
shoe  making  forms  an  important  industry.  Four  members  are 
returned  by  this  county,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  North- 
amptoo  and  Peterborough.  Among  its  antiquities  are  Fotherin- 
gay  Castle  and  Burleigh  House. 

North  Ber'wick.    See  Berwick,  North, 

North'brook,  Thomas   George   Baring,  Earl,  an 

English  and  Indian  statesman,  was  born  in  1826,  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1846,  was  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India  Board  and  at  the 
Admiralty,  entered  Parliament  for  Penryn  and  Falmouth  in  the 
Liberal  interest  in  1859,  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India 
from  1859  to  1861,  and  Under-Secretary  for  War  from  1861  to 
1866.  In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  second 
Baron  N.  From  1872  to  1876  he  filled  the  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  was  created  earl  on  his  return.  His 
period  of  office  was  marked  by  the  successful  struggle  with 
the  famine  in  N.  Bengal,  the  deposition  of  the  Guicowar  (q.  v.), 
and  the  auspicious  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  his 
merit  to  bestow  special  attention  on  questions  of  finance  and 
internal  administration.    See  Baring. 

North'cote,  Sir  John,  an  English  politician  and  patriot, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sheriff  of  Devon,  and  was  born  early  in 
the  17th  c.  He  was  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  for  the^vil- 
lage  of  Ashburton  in  1640,  and  from  the  first  was  one  of  the  small 
party  who  sought  a  via  media  between  the  extremes  of  monarchic 
absolutism  and  Puritan  despotism.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  he  sided  with  the  Parliament,  helped  to  organise  the  Devon- 
shire Militia,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  King  in  1642,  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Plymouth,  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Modberry 
(27th  Feb.  1643),  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Royalists  in  1644,  but 
was  soon  after  exchanged.  N.  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Cromwellian  party  in  1646,  was  '  secluded '  before  the  trial  of 
Charles,  was  passed  over  by  Cromwell  in  the  New  Communion 
of  Peace  for  Devon  (1650),  was  re-elected  to  Parliament  during 
the  rule  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention that  restored  the  monarchy.  He  died  in  1676.  During 
his  attendance  in  Parliament  he  made  notes  of  all  the  memorable 
debates — those  on  ship-money,  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  the 
levying  of  war  against  the  King,  the  Scots  articles,  and  the  re- 
vision of  the  canons.  N. 's  valuable  Notebook  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  in  1877. 
— Sir  Stafford  Henry  N.,  eighth  baronet  of  the  name, 
was  born  in  London,  27th  October  1818,  and  educated  at  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  taking  a  first  class  in  classics  and  a  third 
in  mathematics.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1S47,  entered 
Parliament  in  1855  as  a  member  for  Dudley  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  N.  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the 
latter  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  finance  is  a 
faithful  disciple  of  his  great  master.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in  1866  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1867-68  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  in 
1874  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  post  which  he  still  (1878) 
holds.  N.  takes  a  deep  interest  in  art  and  education,  and  is  a 
prudent  and  sober  legislator.  As  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  displays  good  sense,  and  is  not  deficient  in  spirit  or 
courage,  but  he  lacks  the  artful  rhetoric  and  witty  cynicism  of 
his  dextrous  predecessor. 

North-East  and  North-West  Passages  are  the  names 

given  to  the  sea-routes  which  lead  through  the  Arctic  waters  to 
the  regions  N.  of  the  Asiatico-European  and  American  continents 
respectively.  It  was  hoped  by  the  mercantile  powers  of  western 
Europe  that  by  discovering  such  routes,  a  shorter  way  to  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  might  be  laid  open.  The  usurpation 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
trade  in  these  waters  roused  the  energies  of  the  northern 
nations  to  search  for  new  passages.  In  the  end  of  the 
15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c,  the  voyages  of 
Cabot,  Gomez,  Cartier,  Frobisher,  &c.,  though  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  a  N.  W.  passage,  resulted  in  important  geogra- 
phical discoveries  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  America.  The 
English  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of  a  N.  E. 
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passage,  and  despatched  three  ships  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  Richard  Chancelor,  who  reached  the  S.  end  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  were  then  forced  to  return.  The  former  and  the 
crews  of  two  of  the  ships  were  frozen  to  death  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dwina  ;  Chancelor  made  his  way  to  Archangel.  Other  two 
expeditions,  under  Burroughs  in  1556  and  Pet  and  Jackson  in 
1580,  were  fitted  out,  but  beyond  extending  our  geographical 
knowledge,  did  nothing  towards  solving  the  problem.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  c.  the  Dutch  entered  the  field,  and  part  of  their 
small  fleet  managed  to  sail  through  the  Sea  of  Kara  to  the  Gulf 
of  Obi.  One  of  their  ships,  under  Barentz,  reached  the  N.  end 
of  Nova  Zembla,  but  was  then  forced  to  return.  In  1597 
Barentz  and  Ryp  made  further  attempts  in  this  direction,  dis- 
covering Bear  Island  and  Spitzbergen,  and  sailing  round  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla.  Soon  after,  however,  Barentz' 
ship  was  hemmed  in  and  crushed  by  the  ice ;  and  he  and  his 
companions  wintered  in  a  small  hut  erected  on  the  island.  In 
the  succeeding  spring,  after  a  journey  of  incredible  hardships,  to 
which  Barentz  succumbed,  the  survivors  made  their  way  to  Lap- 
land. Later  attempts  to  find  an  open  passage  have  been  as  un- 
successful. The  first  to  round  Nova  Zembla  completely  was 
Karlsen,  a  Swedish  captain,  who  effected  it  in  1871,  and  who 
found  the  hut  of  Barentz  with  everything  in  it  exactly  as  it  had 
been  left  274  years  previous.  In  1876  the  locality  was  com- 
pletely explored  by  Charles  Gardiner,  an  English  yachtsman,  but 
the  hut  had  disappeared.  The  idea  of  a  N.E.  passage  is  now 
abandoned  ;  for  even  could  a  vessel  manage  to  reach  Behring's 
Strait,  there  would  be  no  gain  in  time,  especially  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal.  Polar  research  has  been  busy,  however, 
in  the  latitudes  N.  of  Spitzbergen  during  recent  years;  and  certain 
eminent  geographers  regard  this  as  the  only  feasible  route  to  the 
N.  Pole.  The  discovery  of  Franz-Josef  Land  by  the  Austrian 
expedition  under  Weyprecht  and  Payer,  though  not  directly 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  N.E.  passage,  deserves  a 
passing  notice. 

The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  reach  the  Pacific  or  the  Pole  by 
the  North  Cape  revived  the  hope  of  discovering  a  N.  W.  passage. 
In  1585  some  London  merchants  sent  John  Davis  on  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland.  He  made  in  all 
three  different  voyages,  discovered  Davis  Straits  and  Cum- 
berland Island,  and  reached  a  latitude  of  72°.  The  Muscovy 
Company  despatched  \.^o  expeditions  in  1602  and  1606,  but  they 
failed  to  push  as  far  north  as  Davis.  In  1608  Hudson,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch,  explored  part  of  the  North  American 
coast,  discovering  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Bay  in  his 
search  for  a  western  passage  ;  but  two  years  later  he  was  sent 
out  again  by  the  English,  and  discovered  Hudson  Straits  and 
Hudson  Bay.  Sir  Thomas  Button,  Gibbons,  Bylot,  and  Bafiin 
opened  up  the  intricate  system  of  straits  and  sounds  to  the  north  of 
British  America  still  more  ;  and  their  efiforts  were  well  supple- 
mented towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  by  Jens  Munk,  Fox, 
Middleton,  Smith,  Wood,  &c.  After  1650,  no  further  attempt 
was  made  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Russians  had  slowly  been  extending  their  power 
across  Siberia,  and  had  been  gradually  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  its  geography.  Behring,  Tchirikov,  Krupischev,  Kotzebue, 
Wrangle,  Lutke,  and  others,  are  among  the  names  of  the  Arctic 
navigators  of  the  i8th  c.  In  1818,  search  for  the  N.W.  passage 
was  resumed  under  Sir  John  Ross.  We  cannot  do  more  than 
name  some  of  the  host  of  navigators  who  followed  : — Sir  Edward 
Parry,  Admiral  Beechey,  Back,  Dease,  Simpson,  Rae,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Captain  Kellet,  Sir  James  Ross,  Sir  Robert  M'Clure, 
Admiral  Ommancey,  Captain  Kennedy,  Sir  L.  M'Clintock,  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  Lieutenant  Bellot,  Admiral  Inglefield,  Drs. 
Kane  and  Hayes,  and  Captain  Hall.  By  their  discoveries  the 
numerous  islands  with  their  separating  straits  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  America  are  now  with  tolerable  accuracy  laid  down  on 
our  maps.  The  N.W.  passage  discovered  by  M'Clure  is  be- 
tween Banks  and  Prince  Albert  Lands,  connected  with  Baffin's 
Bay  through  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  Melville  Sound,  Barrow 
Strait,  and  Lancaster  Sound.  (For  the  details  of  his  voyage  see 
M'Clure.)  Captain  Hall  of  the  United  States  pushed  his  •^z.y  far 
up  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  in  1871,  but  succumbed,  like 
Franklin,  to  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  His  grave,  at  a 
higher  latitude  than  had  ever  been  attained  before,  was  visited 
and  a  monument  erected  over  it  by  the  Arctic  Expedition  fitted 
out  by  the  English  Government  in  1875,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Nares.    See  Polar  Research. 


Nor'thern  Cir'cars  {SarMr  =  government,  province,  an 
administrative  division  of  territory  in  India  under  the  Moham- 
medans, now  obsolete).  The  N.  C.  were  five  in  number,  lying 
along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Deccan,  N.  by  Orissa,  and  S.  by  the  Carnatic.  They  occupied 
an  area  of  about  30,000  sq.  miles,  and  having  been  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1765  by  the  Mogul  emperor,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  The  term  Circar  is  in  universal  use  among 
the  natives  of  India  to  express  in  an  impersonal  and  fatalistic 
way  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  Government, 

Northern  Mythorogy.     The  Mythology  (q.  v.)  of  the 

North  Teutonic  peoples  is  chiefly  known  from  the  literature  of 
the  remote  Norwegian  colony  of  Iceland  (q.  v.).  The  main 
source  of  knowledge  is  the  Eddas  (q.  v.).  In  these  we  are  told 
that  in  the  beginning  of  time  there  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  great 
abyss  Ginnungagap  a  region  named  Niflheimr  (q.  v.),  the  land 
of  mist  and  snow,  and  to  the  S.  Muspellheimr,  the  burning 
world,  guarded  by  the  flaming  sword  of  Surtr  against  all  who 
had  no  heritage  therein.  The  warm  winds  from  Muspellheimr 
meeting  the  cold  blasts  of  Niflheimr,  there  arose  an  immense 
giant,  Ymir,  and  from  the  melting  ice  came  forth  the  cow  Aud- 
humla,  who  produced  Buri  by  licking  the  rimy  rocks  of  Nifl- 
heimr. From  Buri  sprang  the  I£.%\x  (q.  v.)  or  good  gods,  Odin,  Vili, 
and  Ve,  who  slew  Ymir  and  all  his  race  but  two.  These  were 
cast  down  to  Utgard,  and  became  the  first  parents  of  the  evil 
race  of  the  Jotuns  or  frost-giants.  With  Ymir's  body  Odin 
built  the  world,  of  his  blood  he  made  the  ocean,  of  his  flesh  the 
earth,  of  his  bones  the  mountains,  of  his  hair  the  forests.  His 
skull  was  raised  aloft  to  be  the  firmament  of  heaven,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  formed  from  the  fires  of 
Muspellheimr.  Odin  the  Allfddr  now  created  the  first  two 
human  bein_gs,  Askr  and  Embla,  giving  them  a  mortal  body 
and  an  immortal  soul,  and  placing  them  in  Midgard,  made 
of  the  eyebrows  of  Ymir;  while  he  with  the  other  &%\x 
ascended  to  Asgard,  to  live  in  the  glorious  palace  of 
Valhalla.  The  whole  universe  rested  on  the  sacred  ash  tree 
Ygdrasil,  at  whose  root  sat  the  three  Nornir  or  goddesses 
of  fate,  Urd  ('what  has  passed'),  Verdandi  ('what  is  being 
born'),  and  Skuld  ('what  is  to  come').  While  Odin  was  the 
All-father,  he  was  also  the  God  of  Battle  {Valfdd}-),  requiring 
bloody  sacrifices.  The  brave  who  fell  on  the  battle-field  were 
led  by  the  Valkyrjur  (q.  v.)  to  Asgard,  there  to  fight  every  day 
from  dawn  till  meal-time,  and  after  that  to  ride  back  to  Valhalla, 
and  sit  down  to  drink.  Those  who  died  of  disease  or  old  age 
went  to  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v.),  but  murderers  and  perjured 
men  were  consigned  to  Na,  a  hell  horrible  with  wattled  adders, 
from  whose  heads  poured  streams  of  venom,  in  which  these 
should  for  ever  wade.  After  Odin,  the  chief  ^sir  were  Frigga, 
his  wife,  who  knew,  but  kept  secret,  all  fate ;  Thor  (q.  v.),  the  Thun- 
derer, his  first-born  son ;  Balder  (q.  v.),  the  Beautiful;  Freyr  (q.  v.), 
Freya  (q.  v.),  Bragi  (q.  v.),  Tyr  (q.  v.),  Heimdall,  and  ^gir,  the 
god  of  the  sea.  The  fair-faced  Jotun  Loki  (q.  v.),  whom  Odin 
had  spared,  grows  up  and  renews  the  old  quarrel  between  the 
^sir  and  the  frost-giants,  or  powers  of  evil.  The  latter  cannot 
prevail  while  Balder  lives,  but  Loki  effects  his  death  by 
treachery,  and  falls  before  the  vengeance  of  Odin.  Yet  the 
foul  deed  has  doomed  the  JEs\r ;  and  at  length  three  winters 
with  no  summer  in  heaven  bring  on  '  the  twilight  of  the 
gods.'  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  vanish, -the  heavens  are  riven, 
earth  quakes,  and  Fenrir,  wolf  of  ruin,  rushes  loose.  Surtr, 
the  primeval  god,  comes  forth  in  flames,  and  battle  stands 
on  the  plain  of  Vigridr.  Freyr  falls  before  Surtr,  Thor 
slays  the  snake  of  Midgard,  but  dies  of  its  venom,  and  Odin 
is  devoured  by  Fenrir.  All  the  ^sir  fidl,  the  fire  of  Surtr 
consumes  the  universe,  and  Ragnarok  is  complete.  But  at 
last  there  shall  rise  from  the  sea  a  new  earth,  ever  green  and 
fair,  and  the  ^sir  shall  awake  to  new  life  and  gather  all  the 
worthy  dead  to  dwell  with  them  for  ever  in  the  hall  of  Gimli, 
roofed  with  gold  and  fairer  than  the  sun.  N.  M.  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  scenery  and  the  race  among  which  it  arose.  The 
stern  northern  climate  with  its  '  melancholy  skies,'  the  short  day 
and  summer,  the  long  night  and  winter,  the  Viking  life,  and 
death  expected  every  moment  on  the  shore  or  the  ship's  deck, 
were  fit  conditions  for  its  fostering.  Battle  is  its  central  idea  ; 
the  gods  are  essentially  war  gods  ;  the  warrior's  life  is  extended 
to  Valhalla.  It  could  not  have  the  rich  colour  ot  the  Greek 
mythology  conceived  under  a  milder  and  brighter  heaven.  This 
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breathes  joy  in  life,  that  contempt  of  death ;  the  gods  fall  in 
Ragnarok.  The  Greek  could  wish  for  no  better  world  than  that 
he  had  ;  the  Northman,  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  figured  to 
himself  a  better  and  more  glorious,  into  which  he  and  his  gods 
should  be  born  again.  Greek  mythology  is  beautiful  in  detail. 
N.  M.  unfolds  itself  as  a  drama,  full  of  action,  with  the  most  im- 
pressive catastrophe.  See  Grundtvig,  Nor  Jens  Mythologi  (Copenh. 
1808  and  1832);  Jakob  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (2d  ed. 
Gott.  1843-46)  ;  A.  Munch,  Normandenes  Gudelare  i  Hedenold 
(Christiania,  1847)  ;  Keyser,  Normandenes \Religionsforfatning  i 
Hededommen  {ib.,  1847);  Petersen,  Nordisk  Mythologi  {Ccpsnh. 
1849);  Thorpe,  N.  M.  (Lond.  1851);  Mannhardt,  Die  Goiter- 
welt  der  Deutschen  und  Nordischen  Vdlker  (vol.  i.  i860). 

North'men,  or  Norse'men,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
general  European  name  for  the  people  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  Closely  akin  to  the  Jutes  and  Angles,  they 
were  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family  of  the  Aryan 
race.  Their  early  history  is  traced  but  dimly  in  the  Eddas 
(q.  v.),  which  describe  society  as  divided  into  two  classes — 
(l)  the  unfree,  and  (2)  the  odal  proprietors,  who  had  gained 
individual  possession  of  the  lands  formerly  held  by  '  village  com- 
munities '  on  the  '  Mark  '  system.  Feudal  aristocracy  there  was 
none  ;  the  'things,'  or  village  assemblies,  administered  the  laws 
enacted  at  the  greater  '  things '  of  tribal  states,  and  over  these 
were  constitutional  kings,  usually  elected.  The  punishment  of 
crime,  left  to  the  individual  or  to  his  kith  and  kin,  was  either  by 
combat  or  fine  assessed  by  the  State.  For  the  religion  of  the  N. 
see  Northern  Mythology.  About  800  a.d.  a  so:ial  convul- 
sion took  place,  through  the  great  chiefs  seizing  the  lands  of  the 
lesser,  and  Europe  suffered  for  the  first  time  from  the  piratical 
inroads  of  the  dreaded  '  Vikings'  (vie,  'a  bay  ').  Before  Harald 
Haarfager  (q.  v.)  in  Norway  and  Gorm  the  Old  in  Denmark 
forced  under  their  strong  rule  the  petty  princes  of  those  lands, 
promiscuous  piracy  was  an  honourable  pursuit,  but  the  new 
organisation,  which  enraged  the  chieftains  hy  the  transfer  of  their 
fines  and  taxes  to  the  royal  coffers,  compelled  the  Vikings  to 
confine  their  marauding  expeditions  to  foreign  shores.  A  general 
exodus  of  the  N.  began,  and  plundering  incursions  were  suc- 
ceeded by  permanent  settlements.  In  England  the  inroads, 
beginning  in  787,  assume  this  second  phase  about  855.  North- 
umbria,  Mercia,  and  part  of  East  Anglia  were  seized  by  the 
Danes,  and  JEAhtd  was  glad  to  gain  respite  for  Wessex  by  the 
peace  of  Wedmore  in  878.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and  in 
another  c.  had  become  fused  in  the  common  mass  of  Englishmen 
under  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  (958),  leaving  traces  in  the  names  of 
many  places,  and  in  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Danelagu  ('  land 
of  Dane  law ').  For  the  later  conquest  by  the  Danes,  see 
England.  Orkney  (q.  v.)  and  Shetland,  early  a  resort  of  the 
Vikings,  from  875  to  1 35  5  owned  allegiance  to  the  Norwegian 
kings.  The  latter  part  of  the  8th  c.  saw  the  half-decked  galleys 
of  the  N.  among  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  Keltic  legends 
call  them  Fingall  ('the  white  strangers'),  from  their  com- 
plexion, and  Dugall  ('  the  black  strangers  '),  from  the  iron 
mail  of  their  leaders.  Intermarriage  produced  a  race 
called  the  '  Gall-Gael,'  who  joined  the  N.  in  their  plunder- 
ings,  and  sacked  lona  in  795.  Before  900  a  naval  empire 
had  been  formed,  comprising  Argyllshire,  Man,  Anglesea,  and 
the  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  by  rulers  called  the  Hy- 
Ivar  ('  grandsons  of  Ivar '),  who  lived  now  in  Dublin,  now  in 
Man.  At  the  battles  of  Tara  (980)  and  Clontarf  (1014),  the 
Irish  at  length  broke  the  power  of  these  Ostmen  ('Eastmen')  as 
they  were  called.  After  the  defeat  of  Magnus  of  Norway  in 
1098,  the  Isles  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the.  '  Suderies ' 
and  the  'Norderies'  (whence  the  name  'Sodor'  in  the  phrase 
'  Sodor  and  Man '),  S.  and  N.  of  Ardnamurchan  Point. 
Argyll  and  the  Isles  appear  in  the  I2th  c.  under  a  chief 
named  Somarled,  and  in  the  13th,  after  the  battle  of  Largs 
(1263),  were  ceded  to  Scotland  (1266).  The  N.  colonised 
the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland  (q.  v.),  and  from  thence  Green- 
land (q.  v.).  Rurik,  a  Swede,  called  in  862  to  settle  the  disputes 
of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  founded  in  Russia  (q.  v.)  an  empire  ruled 
by  his  descendants  till  1598.  From  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
c.  the  Emperors  of  the  East  had  a  bodyguard  of  N.  known  as 
the  Varangians  (q.  v.).  In  the  weakness  of  the  later  Karolings, 
the  N.  became  the  scourge  of  North-West  Germany  and  Northern 
France,  and  from  843  to  860  bands  of  rovers  harassed  even  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  S.  France,  and  part  of  Italy,  '  Take  the  map,' 
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says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  '  and  mark  with  crossed  swords  the  battles 
fought  by  the  pirates,  or  where  they  pillaged,  burned,  or  destroyed ; 
and  the  valleys  and  banks  of  the  Elbe,  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
Scheldt,  Meuse,  Somme  and  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  and  Adour, 
and  all  the  coasts  and  coast-lands  between  estuary  and  estuary,  all 
the  countries  between  river  and  streams  will  appear  bristling  as 
with  chevaiix  de  frise^  Their  numerous  settlements  soon  became 
merged  in  the  people  around  them.  That  of  Rolf  at  Rouen 
alone  survived,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy (q.  v.).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  N.  as  a  race  that  on 
adopting  Christianity  in  their  new  homes  they  speedily  lost  their 
individuality.  Yet  their  old  character  remained,  and  the  strength 
of  the  North,  impregnating  the  culture  of  the  South,  produced 
the  chivalrous  spirit  that  is  the  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  Holy  Church,  whose  offspring  was  the  Crusades. 
See  Depping,  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Nortnands 
(2  vols.  Par.  1826) ;  Palgrave,  History  of  Nor/nandy  and  England 
(2  vols.  Lond.  1832) ;  Strinnholm,  Vikingziige  der  Alten  Skatidi- 
navier,  aus  dem  Schwedischen  von  Frisch  (Hamb.  1 839) ;  Wor- 
saae,  Normcendene  i  England,  Skotland  og  Irland  (Eng.  transl. 
1852) ;  Ferguson,  The  N.  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
(Lond.  1856)  ;  G.  W.  Dasent,  The  N.  in  Iceland  (in  Oxford 
Essays  for  1858)  ;  Johnson,  The  Normans  in  Europe  (1877) ;  and 
A  Collection  of  Sagas  and  other  Historical  Documents  Relating 
to  the  Settlements  and  Descents  of  the  N.  on  the  British  Isles, 
edited  for  the  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  by  Sir  George 
W.  Dasent  and  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  (in  the  press,  1877). 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  (anc.  Mare  Germanicum), 
the  part  of  the  Atlantic  that  separates  the  British  Islands  from 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  700  miles  in  length  from  the 
Straiis  of  Dover  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  420  in  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  \V.,  covering  an  area  of  some  140,000  sq. 
miles.  Its  depth,  which  on  an  average  is  31  fathoms,  increases 
from  S.  to  N.,  varying  from  9  to  500  feet.  By  the  Skagerrack 
and  its  extensions  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  From 
the  Continent  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  and 
Scheldt,  and  from  Great  Britain  those  of  the  Thames,  Ouse,  Hum- 
ber.  Tees,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  and  Spey.  The  bed  of 
the  sea  is  traversed  by  several  extensive  shoals,  of  which  the  chief, 
the  Dogger  Bank  (q.  v.),  occupies  the  centre  from  lat.  54°  10'  to 
57°  24'  N.,  and  long.  1°  to  6°  7'  E.  The  shores  of  Scandinavia  and 
the  N.  of  Scotland  only  are  bold  and  rocky.  Heligoland  is  the 
sole  island  which  properly  belongs  to  the  N.  S.,  the  islands  that 
fringe  the  shores  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland  being 
rather  fragments  of  the  crumbling  coast-line.  The  fisheries  of 
cod,  mackerel,  herring,  &c.,  are  very  valuable.  Though 
fraught  with  the  dangers  of  fog,  current,  sandbank,  and  shelving 
coast,  the  N.  S.  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  of  all  ocean  high- 
ways. It  has  been  to  the  hardy  northern  nations  the  cradle  of 
seacraft,  as  was  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ancients. 

NorthumTierland,  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Tweed,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Durham, 
and  W.  by  Cumberland,  has  an  area  of  1,290,312  statute  acres, 
and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  386,646.  The  surface  is  rugsjed,  rising 
gradually  from  the  coast  towards  the  Cheviot  Hills  on  the 
Scotch  Border ;  the  hill  slopes  in  the  centre  of  the  county  being 
clothed  with  green  turf,  but  those  on  the  Borders  with  moss 
and  heather.  Along  the  coast  lie  the  Fern,  Coquet,  and 
Holy  Islands.  The  most  prominent  geological  feature"  of 
N.  is  the  immense  coal  formation,  in  some  places  1600  feet 
thick,  yielding  20,000,000  tons  a  year,  which  runs  noithward 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  river  Alne,  and  of  which  Newcastle  is 
the  centre.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  mainly  composed  of  various 
kinds  of  sandstone,  except  the  Cheviots,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
porphyry,  trap,  and  limestone.  In  the  E.  the  soil  is  a  clayey  or 
gravelly  loam,  in  the  centre  and  S.E.  the  loam  rests  on  a  clay 
subsoil,  while  towards  the  Scotch  Border  there  are  about  450,000 
acres  of  peat  and  moorland.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tweed, 
Alne,  Coquet,  Wansbeck,  and  Tyne.  In  1876  there  were  122,006 
acres  under  corn  crops,  60,936  under  green  crops,  95,256  under 
clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  386,797  in  per- 
manent pasture  ;  also  18,459  horses,  93,348  cattle,  902,616 
sheep,  and  13,688  pigs.  Cheviot  sheep  and  short-horned  Dur- 
ham cattle  are  extensively  bred ;  and  at  Chillingham  Castle,  near 
Morpeth,  are  wild  cattle,  cream  coloured  with  black  muzzles. 
Coal  and  lead  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  The  first  coal- 
pit was  worked  at  Newcastle  in  1240.    Along  the  Tyne  there 


are  glass,  iron,  lead,  and  chemical  works  ;  manufactories  of 
gloves  at  Hexham,  potteries,  brickfields,  &c.  The  principal 
towns  are  Newcastle,  the  capital,  Tynemouth,  N.  Shields,  Mor- 
peth, and  Alnwick.  N.  is  traversed  by  the  North-Eastern,  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  the  Border  Counties  Railways. 
It  returns  four  members  to  Parliament.  Agricola  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  penetrated  as  far  north  as  N.  In 
SoA.D.  he  constructed  a  line  of  i8  forts,  stretching  from  the 
Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Besides  the  wall 
and  paved  way  connecting  these  forts,  two  Roman  roads,  the 
Maiden  Way  and  Watling  Street,  traversed  N.,  the  former  pass- 
ing from  Alstone  to  Cservoran,  the  latter  entering  the  county  at 
Elchester,  and  leading  over  the  Cheviots  into  Scotland.  The 
first  English  settlement  was  made  in  547  by  Ida,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  JVorihafihymbre  ('the  men  north  of  the 
Humber  ') ;  but  this  included  far  more  than  the  present  N.  (See 
NORTHUMBRIA.)  Many  battles  have  been  fought  in  N.,  includ- 
ing the  two  before  Alnwick  in  1093  (when  Malcolm  Canmore 
was  slain)  and  1 174  (when  William  the  Lion  was  taken  prisoner), 
that  of  Otterburn  in  1388  (in  which  'a  dead  Douglas  victory 
won  '),  and  that  of  Flodden,  where  the  Earl  of  Surrey  defeated 
and  slew  James  IV.  in  15 13.  N.  has  many  antiquities,  among 
which  are  ancient  British  remains  at  Ilderton  and  near  Wooler  ; 
also  numerous  traces  of  Roman  camps  and  ruins  of  Border  castles. 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of,  born  in 
1 502,  was  the  son  of  Henry  VII.  's  infamous  minister,  Edmund 
Dudley  (beheaded  1510).  Restored  in  blood  (151 1),  and  intro- 
duced at  court  (1523),  he  was  knighted  for  gallantry  in  Brandon's 
French  expedition  (1522),  attended  Wolsey  on  his  Paris  embassy 
(1528),  and  next  attached  himself  to  Cromwell.  Henry  VIII. 
created  him  Viscount  Lisle  (1542),  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
lord  high  admiral  for  life,  and  appointed  him  by  his  will  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Regency.  Earl  of  Warwick  (1547)  and 
chamberlain  of  England,  Dudley  distinguished  himself  at  Pinkie, 
suppressed  Kett's  rebellion  with  ruthless  severity  (1549),  and, 
having  wrought  the  fall  of  his  rival  Seymour  (q.  v.),  became 
earl-marshal,  lord-warden  of  the  Northern  marches,  and  Duke 
of  Northumberland  (1551),  while  carrying  on  the  Protestant 
reign  of  terror  with  increased  vigour.  Edward's  waning  health 
suggested  the  '  plan '  of  alienating  the  succession  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (q.  v.),  who  married  N.'s  fourth  son  two  months  before  the 
king's  death.  After  proclaiming  her  in  London,  N.  marched 
against  Mary's  Suffolk  forces.  But  his  army  melted  away,  and 
at  Cambridge  he  too  threw  up  his  cap  for  Qtieen  Mary,  and  the 
next  day  was  arrested  and  brought  to  London.  He  died  on  the 
scaffold,  August  22,  1553,  after  a  shameful  apostasy  from  the 
faith  for  which  he  had  plunged  England  in  bloodshed.  See 
Froude's  History  of  England  (vols.  v.  and  vi.). 

Northumberland,  Earls  of.    See  Percy. 

NorthumTjria,  one  of  the  Old  English  kingdoms,  was 
founded  in  547  a.d.  by  Ida  the  Angle.  It  extended  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth,  and  from  the  North  Sea  inland  to  the 
eastern  offsets  of  the  Pennine  Range.  Its  western  limit  in  the 
country  now  called  Scotland  is  more  uncertain,  but  would  pro- 
bably be  fairly  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Liddel 
through  Selkirk  or  Peebles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling. 
N.  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  kingdoms — Deira  in  the 
south,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Yorkshire  and  Durham ;  and 
Bernicia,  embracing  the  whole  S.E.  of  Scotland  and  the  modern 
Northumberland.  In  the  reign  of  Eadwine  (Edwin),  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  617,  N.  was  converted  to  Christianity; 
and  under  him  and  his  successors,  it  held  the  foremost  place 
among  the  English  states.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  English 
literature.  Here  Csedmon  (q.  v.)  in  the  7th  century  composed 
his  sacred  paraphrases ;  and  here  Bede  (q.  v.)  in  the  8th  began 
the  still  unfinished  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English. 
But  for  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who  pillaged  and 
burnt  its  monasteries,  N.  might  perhaps  have  maintained  its 
intellectual  supremacy,  and  its  dialect  have  become  the  classic 
tongue  of  the  whole  nation,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  rude 
though  racy  patois.  Only  in  the  poetry  of  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands— in  Dunbar  and  Lyndsay  and  Burns — has  the  speech  of 
Csedmon  displayed  in  later  times  its  ancient  dignity  and  power. 
See  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  (vol.  i. ). 

North-Western  Provinces,  The,  a  part  of  British  India, 
under  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  occupying  roughly  the  ancient 
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kingdom  of  Hindustan  proper.  It  extends  in  a  semi-circular 
strip  from  the  mountains  of  Kumaon  in  the  N.W.  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  including  the  Doab  or  tract  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  rivers,  and  then  turns  again  N.  to  meet  the  terai  ol 
Nepaul  at  its  S.E.  limit,  entirely  surrounding  on  all  sides  but 
the  N.  the  province  of  Oude.  (Since  the  beginning  of  1877  Oude 
has  been  placed  under  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  N.  W.  P.) 
On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Punjaub,  S.  by  the  native  states 
of  Central  India,  and  E.  by  the  Behar  province  of  Bengal.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Allahabad  (q.  v.).  Total  area,  81,403 
sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  30,781,204.  There  are  also  in  political 
connection  certain  feudatory  states,  of  which  the  principal  are 
RampuY  and  Tehri  Gurhwal,  with  an  additional  area  of  63 11 
sq.  miles  and  a  pop.  of  1,091,810.  In  Kumaon  there  are  peaks 
of  the  Himalayas  reaching  an  elevation — e.g.,  Nundi  Debi — 
of  25,000  feet ;  and  in  the  S.  the  land  rises  towards  the  central 
Vindhyan  range.  The  rest  is  almost  unbroken  plain.  The  rivers 
are  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries — the  Jumna,  Ramgunga, 
Gumti,  and  Gogra.  Except  in  the  submontane  terai,  and  the 
over-irrigated  and  malarious  districts  of  Seharunpore  and  Muzuf- 
fernuggur,  the  climate  is  healthy ;  the  rainfall  varies  from  30  to  45 
inches.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  bowel  complaints, 
smallpox,  and  cholera.  The  staple  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
Indian-corn,  and  the  millets  jowar  and  bajra  ;  oilseeds,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  opium,  tobacco,  indigo,  safflower,  and  potatoes  are  also 
largely  cultivated.  The  mhowa  and  mango  trees  contribute  to 
the  food  supply.  In  the  districts  of  Kumaon  and  Dehra  Dun, 
about  3000  acres  are  planted  with  tea,  producing  in  1875  about 
\\  million  lbs.,  mostly  of  the  green  sort,  for  the  markets  of 
Central  Asia.  The  total  cultivated  area  is  42,173  sq.  miles,  or 
52  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  settlement  of  land  revenue 
is  a  temporary  one,  fixed  for  a  term  of  30  years,  and  made, 
after  measurement,  with  the  owners  of  the  several  villages, 
whether  they  are  the  cultivators  themselves  or  landlords.  The  rate 
of  assessment  is  3s.  6d.  per  acre.  Irrigation  is  carried  on  from 
the  rivers,  wells,  and  the  numerous  large  jheeh  and  marshes. 
The  chief  Government  works  are  the  Ganges  and  E.  Jumna 
Canals.  Up  to  1875,  a  total  of  ;if4,S3S,ooo  had  been  spent, 
and  1,142,000  acres  were  irrigated;  the  net  returns  were 
£22'1,<XX),  or  6J  per  cent,  on  capital.  There  are  good 
central  communications,  both  by  road,  river,  and  railway. 
The  East  Indian  Railway  runs  through  from  Ghazepur  to  Delhi, 
connecting  at  Allahabad  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line, 
at  Ghazedabad  with  the  Punjaub  line,  and  at  Agra  with  the 
new  Rajputana  line — all  on  the  S.  There  are  also  three  junc- 
tions on  the  N.  with  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  Railway.  The 
trade  is  confined  to  the  export  of  agricultural  produce,  prin- 
cipally grain,  and  of  lac  dye  and  saltpetre  ;  in  exchange  are 
imported  metals,  piece-goods,  salt,  spices,  and  European  wares. 
In  1876-77  the  exports  to  Bengal  were  valued  at  ^^5, 034,000, 
chiefly  sugar,  indigo,  wheat,  oil-seeds,  and  raw  cotton  ;  the  im- 
ports at  ;^3, 1 80,000,  including  piece-goods  to  the  value  of  23 
millions  sterling.  The  only  important  manufactures  are  those  of 
leather  at  Cawnpore,  and  kincobs,  shawls,  and  gold  embroidery  at 
Benares.  Weaving  and  pottery  and  the  making  of  brass  uten- 
sils are  carried  on  everywhere.  The  towns  of  over  50,000  in- 
habitants, each  with  a  considerable  trade,  are  Benares,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Bareilly,  Meerut,  Furruckabad,  Shah- 
jehanpore,  Mirzapore,  Moradabad,  Muttra,  AUyghur,  Goruck 
pore.  Benares  is  the  religious  and  educational,  Cawnpore  the 
commercial  and  military  centre ;  while  Agra  was  the  political 
capital,  both  under  some  of  the  Mogul  emperors  and  in  the  early 
days  of  British  rule.  Of  the  total  population,  the  Hindus  form 
as  much  as  86  per  cent.,  and  the  Mohammedans  only  13  per 
cent.,  being  most  numerous  in  the  Divisions  of  Rohilcund  and 
Meerut.  Of  the  Hindus,  3,234,000  are  Brahmins  and  2,395,000 
are  Rajputs.  The  average  density  of  the  population  is  378  per 
square  mile.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  favourable. 
Wages  have  hardly  advanced  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
They  are  usually  paid  in  kind,  consisting  of  about  40  ounces 
daily  of  behjur,  a  compound  of  iDarley  and  peas.  Salt  is  a  luxury 
to  be  tasted  only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Many  live  wholly 
on  khesaree,  a  most  unwholesome  variety  of  pulse.  The  languages 
spoken  are  Hindi  and  Hindustani. 

The  N,  W.  Provinces  are  divided  into  7  Divisions  and  35 
Districts.  Two  of  these  Divisions,  Kumaon  and  Jhansi,  are 
'Non- Regulation.'  In  1874-75  revenue  was  ;i$'5,602,ooo,  of 
which  ;^4, 259,000  came  from  the  land ;  the  local  expenditure  was 
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£z,ooi,ooo.  The  police  foice  numbered  25,690  officers  and  men, 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  ;^32i,ooo.  There  were  altogether  10,265 
educational  institutions,  attended  by  261,682  pupils,  at  a  cost  of 
^^189, 000.  There  are  four  Government  colleges,  of  which  that 
at  Benares,  founded  in  1 792,  is  attended  by  600  pupils,  of  whom 
280  are  in  the  Sanskrit  Department.  The  European  troops  in 
garrison  are  usually  about  6000  strong,  chiefly  stationed  at  Agra, 
Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  Bareilly,  and  Meerut ;  the  native  sepoys 
number  as  many  more. 

The  early  history  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  is  that  of  Hindustan 
proper.  In  1775  the  S.E.  portion  was  acquired  by  the  British 
from  the  Nawaub  Vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  a  further  tract  was 
ceded  by  him  ;  and  in  1803  the  conquests  of  Lord  Lake  extended 
the  frontier  as  far  as  Delhi.  The  hill  districts  were  taken  from 
the  Nepaulese  in  1815,  and  the  S.  Division  of  Jhansi  has  been 
acquired  by  lapse  or  forfeiture  since  1840.  In  1833  the  N.W.P. 
were  erected  into  an  independent  presidency,  called  Agra,  having 
previously  been  known  as  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces. 
Sir  C.  (Lord)  Metcalfe  was  the  first  governor  ;  but  in  1835  the 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  pro- 
vince was  subordinated  to  the  Governor- General  of  India.  The 
revenue  and  education  system  was  mainly  founded  'by  Mr. 
Thomason,  lieutenant-governor  from  1843  to  1853.  There  have 
been  two  severe  famines — in  1837-38  and  again  in  1 860-6 1.  This 
tract  formed  the  centre  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1 85  7.  The  first 
outbreak  was  at  Meerut ;  Cawnpore  and  Jhansi  were  the  scenes 
of  the  cruellest  massacres  ;  and  the  native  pop.,  chiefly  in  Rohil- 
cund  and  Bundelcund,  sided  generally  with  the  rebels.  But 
Allahabad  was  firmly  held,  as  also  was  Agra,  though  closely  be- 
sieged ;  and,  after  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  British  civil  admini- 
stration, after  many  months  of  dispossession,  gradually  reasserted 
itself  throughout  the  country.  As  the  result,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces were  formed  into  a  separate  government,  partly  out  of  the 
S.  districts  ;  Delhi  with  the  surrounding  country  was  permanently 
attached  to  the  Punjaub  ;  and  Allahabad  was  substituted  for  Agra 
as  the  seat  of  government,  as  having  the  more  important  military 
and  commercial  position.  See  Annual  Blue  Books  on  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  India  (Lond.);  Annual  Reports  on  the 
Administration  of  the  North-  Western  Provinces  (Allahabad)  ; 
Sir  J.  W.  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  (2  vols.  1865-70). 

Nor'ton,  Andrews,  an  American  theologian,  was  born 
at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  December  31,  1786,  graduated  at 
Harvard,  where  he  became  librarian  and  lecturer  on  Biblical 
Criticism  in  1813,  and  was  appointed  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  1819.  His  connection  with  Harvard  terminated  in 
1830  on  account  of  feeble  health.  N.  died  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  September  18,  1853.  He  published  a  Statement  of  Rea- 
sons for  tiot  Believing  in  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarianism  (1837, 
new  edition,  with  Memoir  by  Dr.  Newell,  1856) ;  The  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels  (4  vols.  1837,  &c.,  abridged  edition  1867) ; 
Translation  of  the  Gospels  (posthumous,  1855).  An  opponent 
alike  of  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Parker,  his  position  has  been 
thus  happily  defined,  '  N.  was  radical  as  a  critic  and  interpreter, 
and  conservative  as  an  expositor  of  Christian  doctrine.' 

Norton,  The  Hon.  Caroline  Elizabeth  (Lady  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell), daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  brilliant  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  was 
born  about  1808.  She  married  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Norton  in  1827, 
but  the  union  proving  unfortunate,  a  separation  took  place  in 
1836.  Mr.  Norton  died  in  February  1875.  A  few  months  be- 
foi'e  her  death,  which  took  place  15th  June  1877,  she  married 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  Her  vivid,  eloquent, 
musical  genius,  in  which  tones  of  tender  and  loving  sadness  pre- 
dominated, found  expression  in  the  Sorrcniis  of  Rosalie  (1829), 
The  Undying  One  (1831),  The  Dream  (1840),  The  Child  of  the 
Island  (1845),  Autit  Carry's  Ballads  (1847),  T?ie  Lady  of  La 
Garaye  (1862).  Her  letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Cranworth's 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill  (1858)  was  an  impassioned  exposi- 
tion of  the  social  anomalies  of  women.  She  also  contributed 
largely  to  periodical  literature,  and  was  author  of  the  following 
fine  novels  : — Stuart  of  Dunkath  (1851),  Lost  and  Saved  (1863), 
and  Old  Sir  Douglas  (1867). 

Norton,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Sharpenhoe,  Bedfordshire, 
1532.  In  his  youth  he  served  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  in 
1555  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student.  In  1561  he 
published  a  translation  of  Calvin's  htstitutcs,  which  speedily 
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went  through  five  editions.  In  the  same  year  he  joined  Sack- 
ville  in  the  production  of  the  first  English  trage'ly,  Gorboduc, 
first  called  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  writing  the  first  three  acts.  He 
also  translated  twenty-seven  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  version,  and  wrote  some  controversial  tracts.  N.  died 
about  1584. 

Nor'walk,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  42  miles  N.E.  of  New  York  by  rail.  Its  harbour  is 
good,  and  its  iron-works  and  lock- works  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  country.  It  has  an  active  oyster-trade,  and  sup- 
plies New  York  plentifully  with  winter  flowers.  It  is  besides  a 
convenient  summer  abode  for  city  merchants.  Pop.  (1870)  12, 1 19. 

Nor'way  (Norw.  and  Dan.  Norge,  Swed.  Nortige,  'north 
kingdom '),  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe,  occupying  the  W. 
part  of  the  Scandmavian  peninsula,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  W.  by  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans  and  the  North  Sea, 
S.  by  the  Skagerak,  and  E.  by  Sweden  and  Russia.  It  is  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  coast-land,  its  length  in  a  straight  line 
from  Lindesnses  to  Nordcap  (q.  v.)  being  1 100  miles,  while  its 
greatest  breadth  is  275  and  its  least  25  miles.  In  the  following 
table  are  given  the  area  and  population  of  the  twenty  amter,  or 
counties,  into  which  N.  is  divided,  according  to  the  last  census 
(31st  December  1875)  : — 


Amter. 

Area  in  Eng. 

sq.  miles. 

Pop.  iu 
1875. 

Smaalenene  .... 

1,548 

107,872 

1,986 

116,117 

Christiania  (town) 

2 

76,327 

Hedemarkeii  .... 

10,034 

120,651 

Christian  

9.670 

115.803 

Buskerud  

5.659 

102,155 

Jarlsberg  and  Laurvik 

861 

87.494 

5,707 

83,186 

3.855 

73.571 

Lister  and  Mandal  . 

2,423 

75,110 

3.421 

111,017 

Sondre  Bergenhus 

5.854 

»'9,3i3 

Bergen  (towji)  .... 

I 

33,885 

Nordre  Bergenhus  . 

7.045 

86,205 

5.650 
7,084 

117,234 

Sondre  Throndhjem  . 

116,841 

Nordre  Throndhjem  . 

8,794 

82,493 

14,660 

104,195 

9,720 

54.015 

18,306 

24,071 

Total  . 

122,280 

1,807,555 

There  is  another  division  into  six  j/z/'/ir  ('dioceses').  N.  is 
thus  the  most  thinly  peopled  country  of  Europe,  having  only 
sixteen  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Natural  Features. — Generally  speaking,  Norway  is  a  part 
of  the  great  Scandinavian  Plateau,  wliich  not  only  includes 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  but  also  the  two  adjacent  penin- 
sulas of  Lapland  and  Finland.  This  extensive  region  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  White  Sea,  the  great  lakes  of 
Onega  and  Ladoga,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  ever)'where 
furrowed  in  the  interior  with  valleys,  lakes,  and  streams,  while  on 
the  coast  it  is  split  up  by  numberless  branching ('  firths  '), 
through  which  the  sea  penetrates  far  inland,  olten  to  the  very 
spurs  of  fjelde  ('  fells  ').  The  chief  inlets  are  Christiania  Fjord, 
on  the  S.  coast  ;  Flekke,  Bukke,  Hardanger,  Sogne,  and  Ind- 
vig  Fjords,  on  the  W.  ;  Molde,  Throndhjem,  Folden,  Ranen, 
Salten,  Vest,  Kyenanger,  and  Alten  Fjords  on  the  N.W.,  and 
on  the  N.,  Porsanger,  Laxe,  Tana,  and  Varanger  Fjords.  But 
as  these  clefts  occupy  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  surface,  N. 
may  be  represented  as  a  mass  of  rock-terraces  and  inclined 
planes  placed  at  various  heights  above  the  sea.  Geographers 
have  divided  this  mass  into  three  great  sections : — Kjolen, 
Dovre,  and  Langfjeldene.  The  first  includes  all  the  N., 
has  summits  reaching  6000  ft.  high,  and  comes  as  far  S.  as 
Roraas,  where  it  is  broken  by  a  wide  valley  running  from  W. 
to  E.,  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Westward  from  the  Roraas 
district  to  the  river  Rauma  stretches  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  a  plateau 
192  miles  in  extent,  from  which  rise  numerous  peaks,  the 
highest  being  Snehastta,  7333  feet.  S.  of  the  Rauma  extend 
Langfjeldene  ('the  long  fells').  Among  these,  between 
Valders,  Sogn,  and  Gudbrandsdal,  is  the  grandest  region  in 
N. ,  called  Jotunheimen  ('the  Jotuns'  home')  or  Jotunfjelde, 
forming  a  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  from  which  rises 


the  lofiiest  summit  in  Scandinavia,  Galdhopiggen  (8161  feet). 
Between  Gudbiandsdal  and  Oesterdal  is  the  Rundane  range 
(highest  peak  6730  feet),  which,  with  the  Romsdal  Alps  and  the 
Tromso  Mountains,  abounds  in  the  sublimest  mountain  scenery. 
The  numerous  islands  {Skjargaarden,  '  The  Skerry  land ')  sur- 
rounding the  bold  coasts  of  N.  are  larger  and  more  rugged  than 
those  that  skirt  the  shores  of  Sweden.  Great  tracts  of  N.  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  The  largest  glacier  in 
Europe  is  the  Jostedalsbrse  (590  sq.  miles),  in  .Sogn,  Nordfjord, 
and  Sondfjord,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  4000-4500,  and  the 
upper  6495  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  chief  branches  are  the 
Boiumsbroe,  the  Suphellebrje,  and  the  Negaardsbrse,  whose 
lower  edge  is  1060  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Beside  the 
Hardanger  Fjord  lies  the  great  Folgefon  glacier  (108  sq.  miles), 
whose  ridge  is  5276  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  from  Ranen  Fjord 
up  to  Beier  Fjord  within  the  Arctic  Circle  stretches  (42  miles) 
the  great  nhe  oi  Svartisen  (440  sq.  miles). 

Hydrography. — The  chief  rivers  ('Elve')  in  the  S.  of  N.  are 
the  Glommen  (302  miles),  the  largest  stream  in  Scandinavia, 
whose  tributaries  are  the  Renelv  and  Vormen  (the  outlet  of 
Mjosen) ;  the  Dramselv  (163),  with  its  affluents  the  Randselv, 
Bsegna  (85),  and  Hallingelv  (112);  the  Skienselv  (126);  the 
Nisserelv  (112) ;  and  Otteren  (140),  all  in  South  N.,  and  falling 
into  the  Skagerak  ;  and  in  the  North  the  Altenelv  (98)  ;  Tanaelv 
(115),  formed  from  the  Anarjokka  (63),  and  the  Karasjokka  (56)  ; 
and  the  Pasvikelv  (77),  discharging  Lake  Enare.  The  two  last 
partly  separate  N.  from  Russia.  N.  abounds  in  long,  narrow 
lakes,  which  are  mostly  expansions  of  rivers.  The  largest  are 
Mjosen  (196  sq.  miles),  Rosvandet  (110),  Fsemundsjo,  Rands- 
ijord,  and  Tyrifjord. 

Climate. — The  entire  W.  coast  of  N.  enjoys  a  temperature 
milder  by  36°  F.  than  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude.  A 
vast  chain  of  banks  occupies  the  space  between  the  shore  and 
the  ocean  bed,  and  over  this,  which  presents  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  Polar  Sea,  flows  the  warm  surface  current  of  the 
Atlantic.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  surface  of  the 
sea  is  warmer  than  the  atmosphere.  Finmark  and  the  interior 
of  South  N.  are,  however,  subject  to  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, the  difference  of  which  is  4S°-54°  F.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  in  winter  land  winds  blowing  from  S.  to  N.  or 
straight  out  of  the  fjords,  and  in  summer  sea  winds  from  N.  to 
S.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Christiania  averages  21,  on  Dovre 
13,  at  Bergen  71,  and  at  Lofoten  63  inches.  On  the  island  of 
Seiland  in  Finmark  (70°  30'  N.  lat.)  the  snow-line  is  2880,  in 
the  Alpine  region  of  the  Dovrefjeld  (62°  20'),  5200,  and  on  the 
northern  ridges  of  Jotunheimen  4610  feet  high. 

Geology  and  Alineralogy. — In  South  N.  the  'bottom  rock'  lies 
exposed  in  wide  tracts  of  Thelemarken,  Hallingdal,  Romsdal,  and 
part  of  Bergen  Stiff,  and  next  to  this  comes  the  great  sparagmite 
formation,  containing  fossils,  and  interspersed  with  large  masses 
of  fragmentary  rocks.  Between  Langesund  Fjord  and  Mjosen 
are  fine  formations  of  Silurian,  rich  in  fossils,  above  which  is 
here  and  there  sandstone,  and  last  of  all  coarse  conglomerate. 
In  the  North  are  remarkable  systems  of  strata,  chiefly  known  as 
yet  by  local  names.  These  are  the  '  Gaisa  System,'  in  the  great 
mountain  peaks  ('Gaiser'),  and  the  '  Raipas  System,'  in  Fin- 
mark ;  and  in  Throndhjem,  conglomerate,  sandstone,  '  Throndh- 
jem  schist,'  and  the  more  recent  'Gula'  schists.  In  central  N., 
round  Jotunheimen,  are  argillaceous  slates  and  the  quartz  group 
of  the  Alpine  region.  Mezozoic  formations  are  represented  by  a 
deposit  of  Oxford  clay,  with  Jura  fossils,  on  the  island  of  Ando. 
The  minerals,  the  same  though  not  so  plentiful  as  those  of 
Sweden,  are  silver,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc. 

Bolany  and  Zoology. — The  fauna  and  flora  of  N.  display  great 
richness  and  variety.  The  forest  growth  consists  mainly  of  pine 
and  fir,  which  most  abound  in  the  valleys  of  South  N.,  where  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  fir  is  2200-3000  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
Throndhjem  Stift  it  reaches  1600  to  2000  feet,  but  near  the  Alten 
Fjord  it  is  not  higher  than  700  feet.  Above  the  conifers  extends 
a  belt  of  birch  (very  narrow  in  the  S.),  and  above  this  are  found  the 
dwarf-birch  {Beltila  nana)  and  several  species  of  willows.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  snow-line  are  lichens.  Yet  the  Salix 
herbacea  or  polaris  is  sometimes  found  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
neves,  as  also  the  snow  ranunculus,  Alpine  heather,  and  other 
mountain  plants.  The  Dovre  is  justly  celebrated  as  containing 
within  a  narrow  limit  the  greatest  variety  of  Alpine  flora.  In 
the  less  elevated  districts  of  N.  grow  the  black  and  white 
alder,  the  aspen,  mountain-ash,  bird-cherry,  ash,  elm,  lime,  oak, 


and  beech  trees.  The  oak  is  abundant  in  the  S.E.  The  forests 
of  N.  (24,500  sq.  miles)  shelter  the  largest  European  carnivora, 
the  lynx,  bear,  and  wolf.  About  1 50  bears  and  120  lynxes  are 
killed  annually.  The  elk  is  found  in  the  interior,  and  on 
wooded  islands  and  promontories  the  red  deer,  especially  on  the 
island  of  Hitteren,  opposite  Throndhjem  Fjord.  The  desolate 
fells  are  the  home  of  the  glutton  and  the  reindeer,  the  lemming 
and  the  polar  fox.  Hares  are  found  everywhere,  even  up  to  the 
snow-line.  Capercailzie,  black-cock,  hazel-grouse,  and  other 
feathered  game  abound  in  the  forests.  Ptarmigan  ('rype')  are 
most  plentiful  in  the  birch  woods.  In  the  marshy  parts  of  the 
fells  are  the  breeding  grounds  of  many  kinds  of  fen-fowl,  of 
which  the  lapwing  (Charadrius  apricarius)  and  dottrel  plover 
(Charadrius  morinellus)  are  most  numerous.  The  double  snipe 
and  the  teal  are  abundant  in  the  willow  zone,  and  in  the  mountain 
tarns  are  found  the  black-banded  loon,  the  Fidigtda  marila,  Fidi- 
giila  clangitla,  and  other  divers.  Every  species  of  seafowl  occur- 
ring in  Northern  Europe  is  found  along  the  coasts.  The  eider- 
duck  is  carefully  preserved  for  its  eggs  and  feathers  all  the  year 
round  N.  of  the  Throndhjem  Fjord,  and  on  the  so-called  Fugle- 
bjerge  ('bird-mountains')  the  capture  of  the  Mormon  fratercula 
is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  See  Barth,  Erfaringer 
paa  Jagten  paa  del  mindre  Vildt  i  Norge  (1874).  Of  freshwater 
fish  the  Salmonidoe  are  the  most  important.  In  the  deep  lakes 
trout  and  red  char  are  caught,  and  in  the  rivers,  sea  and 
mountain  trout.  After  grayling  and  char,  the  perch,  pike, 
bream,  .ind  eel,  are  most  abundant.  The  Greenland  shark  is 
caught  off  the  Finmark  coast  at  150-200  fathoms.  But  most 
important  to  N.  are  the  great  cod  and  herring  fisheries  (the 
former  valued  in  1871  at  ,1^640,000,  the  latter  at  ;^420,ooo), 
which  are  a  main  source  of  national  wealth. 

Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Trade. — In  1870  there  were 
149,013  registered  farms  in  N.,  and  the  total  value  of  landed 
property  was  estimated  at  ;^33, 000,000.  Not  more  than  980 
sq.  miles  of  land  are  under  the  plough,  while  the  pasturage  is 
estimated  at  3430  sq.  miles.  Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the 
chief  crops,  but  much  butter  and  meat,  and  about  1,000,000  qrs. 
of  corn  are  annually  imported.  The  annual  value  of  the  farm 
produce  is  computed  at  ;^4, 500,000.  The  other  principal  in- 
dustries are  mining,  timber-dressing,  shipbuilding,  brewing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  cottons,  ropes,  glass,  paper, 
tobacco,  leather,  and  lucifer-matches.  In  1875  the  total  imports 
of  N.  amounted  to  ;^9,95i,356,  and  the  total  exports  to 
;/^5i82l,538.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  France.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1876  amounted  to  ;if2,68i,782,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  iron,  coal,  cottons,  woollens,  and  provisions  ;  while 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  .1^1,994,587, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  timber,  ice,  fish,  and  material  for  paper. 
At  the  end  of  1875,  the  shipping  belonging  to  N.  numbered  7814 
vessels,  of  1,394,363  tons,  manned  by  60,281  sailors.  In  pro- 
portion to  population  N.  has  the  largest  commercial  navy 
in  the  world.  In  1875,  11,662  vessels  of  1,788,565  tons 
entered  the  ports  of  N. ;  cleared,  11,884  of  1,806,298.  The  total 
number  of  ships  that  entered  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  N.  in  the  year  1876  was  4176,  of  874,544  tons  (Norwegian, 
3040,  of  642,462  tons) ;  cleared  to  N.,  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  3353,  of  827,215  tons  (Norwegian,  2694,  of  629,800 
tons). 

Finance. — The  budget  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877, 
showed  a  revenue  and  expenditure  of  ;^2, 177,700.  At  the  end 
of  1876  there  was  a  debt  of  ^^2,683,755,  contracted  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  to  be  introduced  in  1878. 

Communication. — There  were  366  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic  at  the  end  of  1876,  the  gross  receipts  from  which  in  1875 
were;i{^2io,778.  In  1876,  N.  had  4438  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
A  well-regulated  system  of  boat  and  posting  communication  is 
maintained  throughout  the  country. 

Ai-my  and  Navy. — According  to  the  laws  of  1 866  and  1876, 
the  military  force  is  divided  into  troops  of  the  line  (comprising 
five  brigades  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  five  battalions  of 
artillery),  the  Landvsern,  or  militia,  and  the  Landstorm,  or  final 
levy.  On  the  peace  footing,  the  army  comprises  12,000  men, 
with  750  officers.  The  navy  comprises  (1878)  32  steamers  with 
160  guns,  besides  86  gunboats,  mounting  142  guns. 

Race,  Religion,  and  Education. — The  Norwegians  proper  be- 
long to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family.  Besides 
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these,  there  were  in  N.,  in  1865,  ,7637  Finns  (called  in  N. 
'  Quains ') ;  15,601  settled,  and  1577  nomadic  Lapps  (called  in 
N.  'Finns');  and  3870  persons  of  mixed  descent.  Lutheranism 
is  the  form  of  religion  established  by  the  Constitution,  and  this 
must  be  professed  by  all  regular  public  officials  ;  but  toleration 
is  extended  to  persons  of  all  creeds,  Jesuits  excepted.  In  1865 
there  were  in  N.  1,696,651  Luther.ins,  3662  persons  of  different 
Protestant  sects,  331  Roman  Catholics,  25  Jews,  1038  Mormons, 
and  49  persons  whose  religion  was  unknown.  Education  is 
compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen. Schoolmasters,  paid  partly  by  local  rates,  partly  by  State 
grants,  are  either  permanently  settled,  or  reside  periodically  in 
every  parish.  Secondary  schools  are  in  almost  all  the  towns, 
and  thirteen  of  the  chief  have  larde  skoler,  or  colleges,  partly 
maintained  by  government  grants.  The  University  of  Christiania 
has  400  students. 

Constitution. — By  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  passed 
November 4,  1814,  N.  isa'free,  indivisible,  inalienable  kingdom,' 
united  to  Sweden  under  one  sovereign.  The  United  Kingdoms 
in  their  foreign  relations  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  state,  but 
in  all  else  are  independent  sovereignties,  with  two  distinct  forms 
of  government.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  but 
legislation  and  the  power  to  tax  belongs  to  the  Parliament  or 
'  Storthing.'  This  consists  of  1 1 1  members,  chosen  indirectly  by 
popular  election,  who  appoint  one-fourth  of  their  number  to 
constitute  the  Upper  House  ('Odelsthing'),  the  rest  forming 
the  Lower  House  ('  Lagthing ').  A  bill  passed  by  the  Lagthing 
and  twice  rejected  by  the  Odelsthing  may  become  law  if  sup- 
ported by  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Storthing  ;  also  the  royal  veto 
on  bills  is  merely  suspensive,  not  absolute. 

History. — The  early  history  of  N.  describes  the  country  as 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  tribes,  living  at  constant  feud 
with  one  another.  Those  on  the  coast  took  early  to  the  sea- 
faring life,  and  gradually  became  famous  abroad  as  '  Vikings ' 
{vie,  '  a  bay ').  In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  c,  Halfdan,  subduing 
several  of  the  neighbouring  petty  kings,  formed  a  great  kingdom 
in  the  S.,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  loth  c.  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Harald  Haarfager  (q.  v.),had  conquered  the  whole  country. 
Many  discontented  chieftains  emigrated  to  become  pirates,  or 
found  settlements  in  foreign  lands,  as  Iceland,  the  Faroes,  and 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  (See  Northmen.)  On  Harald's 
death  N.  was  divided  among  his  sons,  the  eldest,  Erik  Blodoxe, 
being  over-king.  But  the  endeavours  of  the  latter  to  set  aside 
the  existing  privileges  of  the  subject  kings  produced  a  reaction  ; 
these  called  to  N.  Harald's  youngest  son,  Hakon  the  Good,  who 
wz.'i  being  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and  gave  him  Erik's 
crovi^n.  Hakon  fell  (951)  in  battle  against  Erik's  sons.  His 
son,  Hakon  the  Good,  could  only  gain  the  power  (960)  by  ac- 
knowledging the  over-lordship  of  Harald  Blue-Tooth,  King  of 
the  Danes,  but  on  the  latter  submitting  to  Otto  I.  of  Germany 
N.  became  again  free.  Under  Olaf  Tryggveson  and  Olaf  the 
Saint  (q.  v.)  Christianity  was  introduced.  Olaf  fell  (1030)  in 
battle  with  Cnut  the  Great  of  Denmark,  who  now  made  liis  son 
Swegen  regent  of  N.  Swegen  was  expelled  in  1035  by  Magnus, 
a  son  of  Olaf  the  Saint,  and  from  this  time  till  1 3 19  N.  was  in 
the  hands  of  native  chieftains.  With  Hakon  VII.  the  male  line 
died  out  and  the  crown  fell  to  his  grandson,  Erik  Erikssen  of 
Sweden.  His  successor,  Oluf  Hakonson,  whose  mother,  Mar- 
grete,  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Danish  Valdemar  III.  Alter- 
dag,  inherited  N.  in  1380,  and  in  1397  Margrete  (q.  v.)  joined 
the  three  kingdoms  by  the  Union  of  Kalmar.  Sweden  broke 
loose  in  1524,  but  N.  remained  under  Danish  rule  till  the  Peace 
of  Kiel,  14th  January  1814,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Sweden 
by  Denmark.  Delegates  from  the  people,  however,  had  (May 
1814)  chosen  as  king  Christian  VIII.  (q.  v.),  the  former  regent, 
and  not  till  the  defeat  of  a  Dano-Norwegian  army  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  Moss  (14th  August)  did  the  crown  pass  to  Karl  XIII., 
who  was  proclaimed  by  the  Storthing,  after  having  sworn  to  the 
constitution  that  had  been  adopted  by  Christian.  The  attempts 
of  this  king  and  his  successor  Karl  XIV.  Johan  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogative  led  to  manifold  parliamentary  contests,  which 
did  not  cease  till  Oscar  I.  (1844-59)  and  Karl  XV.  (1859-72) 
accepted  the  full  constitutional  programme.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  (i8th  September  1872)  by  his  brother  Oscar  II.  (q.  v.). 

Language,  Literature,  and  Art. — The  long  connection  with 
Denmark  has  led  to  the  Danish  tongue  being  inflexibly  fixed  as  the 
book-language  of  N. ;  yet  every  parish  has  it;,  peculiar  words  and 
idioms.  The  speech  is  most  like  Danish  in  the  extreme  south,  b,  g, 
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and  (/being  there  distinctly  sounded,  whereas  in  the  S.E.,  as  in 
Sweden,  there  is  a  preference  for  /,  t,  and  k.  In  the  S.\V.  the 
vocabulary  is  chiefly  Old  Norse,  diphthongs  predominating,  and 
in  the  N.  the  final  vowels  are  frequently  dropped,  as  in  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch. — The  literatwe  of  N.  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  Denmark  till  1814,  but  since  that  date  it 
h.as  vigorously  asserted  its  independence.  The  University  of 
Christiania,  established  in  181 1,  was  opened  in  1813.  Of  her 
first  trio  of  writers,  K.  N.  Schwach  ( 1 793-1860),  H.  A.  Bjerre- 
gaard  (1792-1842),  and  M.  K.  Hansen,  the  latter  alone  exerted 
any  great  influence.  But  erelong  the  great  literary  contest  between 
Wergeland  (q.  v.),  the  champion  of  imaginative  freedom  and 
revolutionary  force,  and  Welhaven  (q.  v.),  of  harmony,  beauty, 
and  social  order,  enlisted  every  gifted  pen  in  N.  for  one  or  other, 
as  pointing  out  the  true  goal  of  national  culture.  Alongside  of 
these,  Rudolf  Keyser  (1803-64)  and  P.  A.  Munch  (1810-63^ 
founded  the  '  modern  school  of  Norwegian  history. '  Science  and 
literature  took  firm  root,  and  rich  stores  of  folklore  were  opened 
up  by  Asbjornsen,  Moe,  Faye,  Landstad,  and  Bugge.  The  chief 
names  of  the  new  and  more  realistic  era  of  Norwegian  literature 
are  Bjornson  (q.  v.)  and  Ibsen  (q.  v. ),  with  their  imitators  Jonas 
Lie  (born  1833)  and  Magdalene  Thoresen  (born  1819),  and  after 
these  Andreas  Munch  (bom  181 1),  a  lyrical  and  dramatic  poet, 
Jorgen  Moe  (born  1813),  P.  A.  Jensen  (1812-67),  Theodore 
Kjerulf  (born  1825),  Fru  Collett,  and  Fru  Colban.  Henrik  Krohn, 
Christopher  Janson,  and  O.  A.  Vinje  (1818-71),  with  the  philo- 
logist Ivar  Aasen  (bom  181 3),  have  striven  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  what  is  strictly  national  in  thought  and  language. — The 
first  two  Norwegian  artists  of  note  after  1814  were  the  painter 
Dahl  and  sculptor  Michelsen.  More  recently  N.  has  produced  a 
number  of  sculptors,  Brynjulf  Bergshen,  Borch,  Budal,  Fladager 
(d.  1870),  Hansen  (d.  1858),  Glosimodt,  and  Middelthun.  Adolf 
Tidemand  and  Hans  Gude  are  the  greatest  living  Norwegian 
painters.  The  former  resides  at  DUsseldorf,  the  latter  is  pro- 
fessor at  Karlsruhe.  In  N.  itself  the  work  of  Eckersberg  (1822- 
70)  is  continued  by  Morten  Muller  and  Knud  Bergslien.  See 
Professor  Munch,  Det  Norskt  Folks  Historie  (Christiania,  8  vols. 
1851-63)  ;  Nielsen,  Ein  praktisches  Handbuch  fiir  Reisende 
(Hamburg,  1874) ;  Christian  Tonsberg,  Nonvay,  an  Illustrated 
Handbook  for  Travellers  (Christiania  and  London,  1875). 

Norway  Hadd'ock.    See  Bergvlt. 

Nor'wich,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  Norfolk,  and  a  county 
of  itself,  is  situated  on  the  Wensum,  just  above  its  junction  with 
the  Yare,  113J  miles  N.E.  of  London  by  rail,  and  20  W.  of 
Yarmouth.  Styled  from  its  trees  and  gardens  '  the  city  in  an 
orchard,'  N.,  next  to  Oxford  and  Chester,  is  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  the  English  towns.  Its  58  churches  have  dwindled  to  34, 
besides  the  cathedral,  2  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  numerous  dissenting  chapels.  The  cathedral,  Norman  in 
plan,  was  founded  in  1094  and  completed  in  15 10.  It  is  415 
feet  long  by  200  wide,  and  has  a  spire  of  309  feet,  a  nave,  and 
beautiful  cloisters.  Of  the  churches,  the  chief  are  St.  Peter 
Mancroft  (1430,  restored  1864*,  St  Andrew's  (restored  1867),  St. 
Giles  (with  a  tower  of  120  feet),  and  St.  Lawrence  (1472).  The 
Norman  castle,  built  by  Roger  Bigod,  on  a  hill  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  is  a  massive  quadrangular  edifice,  now  used  as  the  county 
jail.  The  shire  hall  stands  in  what  was  anciently  the  moat  of 
the  castle.  Other  buildings  are  the  bishop's  palace  (1318),  the 
15th  c.  guildhall,  St.  Andrew's  Hall  (originally  the  church  of 
the  Black  Friars,  1415),  in  which  is  held  the  triennial  musical 
festival,  the  corn  exchange  (1861),  museum  (1858),  Edward  VI. 's 
Grammar  School  (1547),  where  Parker,  Coke,  and  Nelson  were 
educated,  the  theatre  (1826),  hospitals,  &c.  N.  has  been  famed 
for  its  woollen  manufactures  since  1336,  and  luorsted  derives  its 
name  from  a  neighbouring  village.  At  present  (1877)  silk  and 
wool  weaving  employs  some  3000  hands,  and  bootmaking  6000 
more.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  crapes,  sailcloth,  paper, 
brushes,  ropes,  mustard,  starch,  blueing,  &c.,  and  iron  foundries, 
farm  implement  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  dyeworks,  and  malt- 
kilns.  N.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871) 
80,386.  N.  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  British  Caer 
Gwent  and  the  Roman  Venta.  Under  Edward  the  Confessor 
it  had  25  churches  and  1320  free  burgesses.  The  E.  Anglian 
bishopric  was  transferred  hither  from  Thetford  in  1094.  In  1 122 
it  became  a  great  Flemish  settlement,  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth the  bombazine  manufacture  was  introduced  by  4000  Walloon 
refugees.    N,  was  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  of  John  the  Dyer 
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(1381),  and  of  Kett,  tlie  Wyniondham  tanner  (1549).  See  Bayne's 
N.,  its  Political,  Religious,  and  Municipal  History  (Nor.  1877). 

Norwich,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thames  river,  52  miles  S.S.W.  of  Worcester  by  rail,  has  23 
churches,  10  banks,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  manu- 
factures of  firearms,  bar-iron,  printing  presses,  and  machinery. 
Its  woollen,  cotton,  and  paper  mills,  supplied  with  water-power 
by  the  Yantic,  Shetucket,  and  Quinebaug,  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  Union.    Pop.  (1870)  16,653. 

Norwich  or  Mammaliferous  Crag.    See  Crag. 

Nor'wood,  Upper,  Lower,  and  South,  form  a  favourite 
suburban  district  a  few  miles  south  of  London,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.  Prettily  situated  in  an  undulating  and  finely-wooded 
country,  it  is  covered  with  mansions  and  villas,  and  has  a  wealthy 
population.  There  are  7  churches,  and  a  number  of  schools. 
The  Crystal  Palace  Station  on  the  L.,  C.  and  D.  Railway  is  in 
Upper  N.,  St.  Saviour's  Almshouses  and  the  South  Metropolitan 
Cemetery  at  Lower  N.  The  pop.  of  the  five  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions of  All  Saints,  St.  Paurs,-St.  Mark's,  St.;Luke's,  and  Christ- 
church  amounted  to  30,135  in  1871. 

Nose  and  the  Sense  of  Smell.  The  nostrils  form  the 
true  respiratory  or  breathing  apertures  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
also  subserve  the  sense  of  smell,  this  sense  being  exercised  through 
respiration.  In  other  words,  odorous  substances  have  to  be 
sniffed  or  drawn  into  the  nostrils  before  their  odours  can  be  ap- 
preciated. The  nose  is  the  prominent  portion  of  the  face,  in  which 
the  nostrils  open  externally.  In  fishes  the  nostrils  are  closed  or 
pocket-like  sacs,  and  do  not  open  backwards  into  the  mouth — 
save  in  two  cases,  the  Lepidosirens  or  Mud-fishes,  and  the  Myxine 
or  Hag-fish.  In  the  other  vertebrate  groups  the  nostrils  open 
backwards  into  the  mouth  ;  their  hinder  openings  being  named 
the  posterior  nares.  The  nose  may  be  prolonged  to  form  a  pro- 
boscis as  in  the  pigs,  tapirs,  and  elephants.  In  the  latter  case 
the  organ  subserves  prehension,  is  provided  with  numerous  and 
complicated  muscles,  and  with  a  finger-like  process  at  its  tip.  It 
becomes  also  subservient  in  the  elephant  for  the  conveyance  of 
fluids  to  the  mouth.  In  some  animals  {e.g.,  bats)  the  nostrils 
have  peculiar  leafy  appendages  attached  to  them  ;  and  in  the 
mole  a  special  bone  or  ossicle  is  developed  in  the  snout.  The 
nostril  may  open  externally  by  a  single  aperture,  as  in  the  por- 
poise, and  in  this  animal  a  complicated  arrangement  of  sacs  con- 
nected with  the  respiration  of  the  animal  is  also  found.  The 
nasal  fossa  or  nasal  cavities  in  man  are  two  cavities  of 
irregular  shape  in  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  and  which 
lie  between  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  base  of  the  skull.  In 
front  they  open  outwardly  by  the  anterior  nares  or  nostrils,  and 
backwards  into  the  mouth  by  the  hinder  nostrils.  The  nasal 
cavities  are  broadest  below,  and  each  opens  into  or  communicates 
with  four  sinuses  or  cavities  existing  in  the  frontal  region  of  the 
skull,  and  in  the  sphenoid,  maxillary,  and  ethmoid  bones.  Each 
nasal  fossa  also  opens  into  the  orbil  or  eye-cavity  of  its  side,  into 
the  cranium  or  skull-cavity,  and  usually  communicates  with  its 
neighbour-fossa  through  an  aperture  in  the  septum  or  partition 
which  separates  them.  Fourteen  bones  in  all  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  nasal  cavities — all  the  bones  of  the  face  except  the 
malar  bone  and  lo%ver  jaw  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  cavity. 
Into  the  formation  of  the  nose,  not  only  bony,  but  muscular  skin, 
cartilaginous,  and  other  structures  enter.  By  its  root  the  organ 
is  directly  attached  to  the  forehead,  while  the  nostrils  are  separ- 
ated by  a  partition  or  columna.  Around  the  margin  of  the 
nostrils  a  number  of  vibrissa  or  stiff  hairs  exist.  The  cartilages 
of  the  nose  consist  of  five  pieces,  two  upper  and  two  lower  lateral 
pieces,  and  the  cartilaginous  septum  or  partition.  These  cartilages 
are  united  to  each  other  by  a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  the  peri- 
chondrium. The  muscles  of  the  nose  number  seven  on  each  side. 
Theskin  covering  the  organ  is  soft  and  thin,  and  contains  sebaceous 
follicles  of  large  size.  The  nen'es  are  derived  from  the  facial, 
ophthalmic,  infra-orbital,  and  infra-trochlear  sources. 

Lining  the  nostrils  is  formed  the  pituitary  or  Schneideriaii 
membrane,  a  specialised  form  of  Mucous  Membrane  (q.  v.),  which 
is  very  closely  attached  to  the  perichondrium,  covered  with  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  having  large  and  branched  mucous  glands.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  subserved  by  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  form  the  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  or  those  issuing 
from  the  brain.    The  olfactory  nerves  are  distributed  in  the 


mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  in  minute  branches.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  these  nerves,  we  find  peculiar  bodies  known  as  olfac- 
tory cells — spindle-shaped  cells  with  delicate  processes.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  under  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  exercised  appear 
to  consist  (i),  in  the  presence  of  a  special  {olfactory)  nerve;  (2),  in 
the  capability  of  having  certain  changes  induced  in  the  nerve 
through  contact  with  odorous  substances;  and  (3)  in  the  tnoist  con- 
dition of  the  Schneiderian  or  mucous  membrane,  since,  when  this 
structure  is  dry,  the  sense  of  smell  is  either  impaired,  or  may  be  lost 
altogether.  The  odorous  matters  must  apparently  be  dissolved  in 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  before  their  particles  can 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  nerves.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  causes  of  odour  exist  in  the  presence  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  particles  given  off  by  odorous  substances.  Thus  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  analogous  to  the  sense  of  touch  from 
the  fact  that  contact  of  the  odorous  substance  with  the 
olfactory  nerves  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  sense. 
Regarding  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  particles  given 
off  from  odorous  bodies,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
grain  of  musk  will  scent  a  room  perceptibly  for  years, 
without  sensibly  diminishing  in  weight.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  sameness  of  bulk,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
musk  has  been  giving  off  infinitesimal  particles  of  its  sub- 
stance, these  particles  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smell. 
The  olfactory  nerves  present  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
structure  of  nerves  in  that,  like  the  Sympathetic  Nerves  (q.  v.), 
they  exhibit  no  white  outer  substance.  Their  branches  are 
further  distributed  to  the  N.  in  densa  flexuses.  The  N.  is 
supplied  with  common  sensibility  by  branches  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  When  sensations  such  as 
heat,  pain,  itching,  &c.,  are  felt  in  the  nostrils,  these  are  the 
means  through  which  the  sensations  are  appreciated.  But  being 
nerves  of  common  sensation  they  are  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  exercise  of  smell.  This  sense  appears  further  to  be  confined 
to  the  parts  of  the  nostrils  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves  ramify. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  frontal  sinuses  or  spaces  existing  in 
the  frontal  bone,  and  which  communicate  with  the  nostrils, 
bear  any  part  in  the  appreciation  of  the  sensations  of  smell. 
When  air  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  camphor  was  injected 
into  these  smuses  through  a  fistulous  opening,  no  odour  was 
perceived  by  the  patient. 

It  would  appear  that  all  animals  do  not  appreciate  odour  in  a 
similar  degree,  and  some  odours  perceptible  to  certain  groups  of 
animals  may  be  unperceived  altogether,  or  may  be  perceived  less 
perfectly  by  other  groups.  Thus  in  man  there  may  occasionally 
exist  the  inability  to  appreciate  odours  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
carnivorous  animals  are  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  ani- 
mals by  smell  more  accurately  than  herbivorous  animals  can  ; 
while  the  latter  are  specially  susceptible  of  the  odours  of  plants. 
Man  himself  appears  to  be  vastly  inferior  to  many  lower  animals 
in  respect  of  his  sensitiveness  to  certain  odours,  but  he  has 
a  greater  uniform  range  of  appreciation  of  odours  than  his  lower 
neighbours.  The  sense  of  smell,  like  that  of  taste,  touch,  sight, 
and  hearing,  is  susceptible  of  being  specially  cultivated  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  this  sense  relates 
to  the  permanence  of  ideas  which  may  be  represented  in  connec- 
tion with  this  sense.  Thus  a  person  may  be  able  to  entertain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  a  particular  odour,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  the  true  seat  of  smell  is  in  the  brain.  This  conclusion  is 
borne  out  in  the  converse  fashion  by  the  fact  that  persons  who 
have  been  habitually  conscious  of  a  bad  odour  during  life,  have 
been  found,  on  post-mortem  examination,  to  have  been  suffering 
from  brain-disease. 

Diseases  of  the  N. — D.  of  the  N.  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  external  parts — the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  ;  and  those  of 
the  interior — the  bones,  cartilages,  and  mucous  membrane.  The 
most  common  affection  of  the  external  parts  is  Acne  (q.  v.),  an 
affection  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  which  is  sometimes  followed 
by  enormous  hypertrophy,  producing  pendulous  masses  called 
lipoma.  The  N.  is  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  forms  of  ulcera- 
tion, as  lupous  and  rodent  ulcers ;  and  epithelioma  or^Cancer  (q.  v.) 
is  not  uncommon  at  the  angle  of  the  N.  Foreign  bodies  in 
the  nostrils  sometimes  attract  inspissated  mucus  and  purulent 
secretions,  and  thus  form  the  nuclei  of  rhinolithes  or  N.  -stones. 
Epistaxis  (q.  v.),  or  bleeding  from  the  N.,  is  a  very  common 
affection,  both  in  youth  and  old  age  ;  and  in  young  women  is 
sometimes  vicario  us  when  the  menstrual  discharge  is  suppressed. 
It  is  liable  to  occur  in  fevers  and  scurvy.    Coryza,  or  nasal 
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catarrh,  is  a  troublesome  complaint  characterised  by  catarrhal 
discharge,  and  frequently  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  and, 
occasionally,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  chronically  thick- 
ened, especially  over  the  end  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
Ozana,  or  foe'.id  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  distressing  of  maladies.  The  odour  is 
horrible,  and  those  affected  are  usually  young  children.  The 
causes  are  various,  but  hereditary  syphilis  and  struma  are  the 
chief.  The  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed,  possibly  ulcerated, 
and  covered  with  crusts  of  inspissated  discharge,  and  the  syphi- 
litic variety  tends  to  spread  to  the  bones  and  cartilages,  causing 
external  openings  and  frequently  resulting  in  destruction  of  the 
N.  The  cure  of  syphilitic  ozsena  can  only  be  effected  by  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies,  and  by  the  application  of  mercurial  vapours 
and  lotions.  In  stritmoiis  ozjena,  cod-liver  oil  with  arsenic  or 
iodide  of  iron  should  be  given,  and  in  this  and  the  idiopathic 
form,  the  nasal  douche  should  be  employed.  Nasal  Polypus 
is  a  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  a  very  formidable  dis- 
ease. Gelaiinoiis  or  mucous  polypi,  by  far  the  most  common 
form,  originate  generally  from  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  one  or  other  of  the  turbinated  bones,  chiefly  the  middle  ; 
and  they  rarely  spring  from  the  septum,  or  from  the  roof  of  the 
N.  They  are  often  multiple.  The  symptoms  are  a  mixture  of 
catarrh  and  obstruction.  The  patient  cannot  sleep  unless  the 
mouth  be  open  ;  the  voice  is  aff"ected  and  acquires  a  nasal  tone, 
and  the  obstruction  as  well  as  the  catarrh  increase  in  damp 
weather,  when  the  tumour  increases  in  bulk,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  nostril.  Polypi  may  be  removed  either  with  the  wire  snare 
or  the  forceps,  the  main  point  being  to  get  at  the  root  and  re- 
move them  from  their  attachment.  Fibrous  polypi  are  much 
more  formidable  than  gelatinous,  and  they  spring  gene- 
rally from  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossK,  or  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  behind  the  posterior  nares.  Occasionally,  though  rarely, 
the  tumour  may  be  twisted  off"  from  the  nostril  or  from  the 
pharynx  ;  but  in  most  instances  a  surgical  operation  through  the 
tissues  of  the  face  is  necessary.  This  may  be  effected  from  be- 
low, through  the  hard  and  soft  palate  ;  from  above,  through  the 
N.  ;  or  from  the  front,  through  the  upper  jaw.  Malignant 
polypus  or  Cancer  (q.  v.)  rapidly  fungates  out  of  the  nostril,  and 
is  apt  to  infiltrate  the  skin  of  the  face. 

No'sing',  in  Architecture,  the  prominent  edge  of  a  moulding, 
especially  the  projecting  moulding  of  the  tread-board  of  a  stair. 

Nosorogy  (Gr.  nosos,  'disease,'  and  logia,  a  'discourse'), 
as  a  department  of  the  science  of  medicine  embraces  three  objects 
of  consideration,  viz.,  (l)  the  definition  of  the  genera  and  species 
of  diseases;  (2)  the  nomenclature  of  diseases;  and  (3)  the  arrange- 
ment or  classification  of  diseases.  Many  systems  of  N.  have  at 
different  times  been  adopted ;  but  that  of  Dr.  Farr,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  statists,  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General  were  based  until  1869.  Dr. 
Farr's  system  of  N.  is  arranged  in  four  primary  classes,  each  of 
which  includes  various  orders. 

Class  I. — Zymotic  Diseases  (Gr.  zyme,  '  a  ferment '),  diseases 
that  are  either  epidemic,  endemic,  communicable,  inoculable, 
capable  of  propagation  from  existing  foci,  or  of  generation  ;  in- 
duced by  a  specific  material,  which  may  be  named  a  poison,  or 
by  want  of  food,  or  by  its  bad  quality.  Class  II. — Constitutional 
or  Cachectic  Diseases  (Gr.  cachexia,  '  ill-health,  bad  habit  of 
body ').  Sporadic  diseases  affecting  several  organs  in  which 
new  morbid  products  are  often  deposited  or  grow.  These  dis- 
eases are  sometimes  hereditary,  and  develop  in  the  course  of 
nutrition  and  processes  of  life ;  but  they  are  not  capable  of  direct 
propagation,  communication,  or  inoculation.  Class  III. — Diseases 
in  the  course  of  which  lesions  tend  to  be  localised.  Monorganic 
(Gr.  monos,  'alone,'  and  organon,  'organ'),  sporadic  diseases  in 
which  the  functions  of  particular  organs  or  systems  are  disturbed 
or  obliterated,  with  or  without  inflammation  ;  sometimes  here- 
ditary. Class  IV. — Developmental  Diseases.  Met<jmorphici, 
special  diseases,  the  incidental  result  of  the  formative,  reproduc- 
tive, and  nutritive  processes.  A  fifth  Class  may  be  specified  : 
Lesions  from  violence  tending  to  sudden  death.  These  lesions 
are  the  evident  and  direct  results  of  physical  or  chemical  forces, 
acting  either  by  the  will  of  the  sufferer,  or  of  other  persons,  or 
accidentally. 

In  1869,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  issued  a  nomenclature  of  disease  suitable 
to  England,  and  to  all  countries  where  the  English  language  is 
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used.  For  each  name  they  supplied  the  corresponding  Latin 
term,  and  also  the  equivalent  term  in  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  After  much  consideration  the  committee  resolved  '  that 
the  proposed  classification  of  diseases  should  be  based  upon  ana- 
tomical considerations.'  In  subservience  to  this  anatomical  dis- 
tribution, diseases  may  be  grouped  as  being  general  or  local. 
General  diseases  are  such  as  affect  the  whole  frame  rather  than 
any  special  part  of  it.  Local  diseases  are  such  as  affect  any  part 
of  the  body.  The  labours  of  the  committee  commenced  in  1865 
and  terminated  in  1869,  their  'nomenclature'  being  subject  to 
decennial  revision. 

Diseases  might  be  classified  according  to  their  symptoms, 
their  causes,  their  intimate  nature,  the  tissues  or  the  systems  of 
the  body  that  are  affected  ;  but  medical  science  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  as  to  admit  of  a  strictly  scientific  nosological 
system.  The  anatomical  basis  of  arrangement,  adopted  by 
the  committee,  necessarily  implies  cross-divisions  ;  but  it  is  con- 
venient for  practical  purposes,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
See  The  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  (Lond.  1 869). 

Nossi-Bi  ('great  island  '),  an  island  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  in  13°  14'  S.  lat.,  48°  15'  E.  long.  ;  area  74  sq. 
miles.  It  is  volcanic,  and  has  a  number  of  extinct  craters.  The 
soil  is  rich,  and  the  staple  products  are  rice,  sugar,  and  maize. 
The  island  also  produces  valuable  timber,  and  among  other 
exports  are  beeswax  and  tortoise-shell.  It  has  been  a  French 
possession  since  1843,  and  is  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Mayotta 
(q.  v.).  The  chief  settlement,  Helleville,  has  a  fine  harbour. 
Pop.  of  the  island,  about  15,000. 

Nossi-Ibrahim  or  Sainte  Marie,  an  island  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Madagascar,  situated  in  17°  S.  lat.,  49°  52'  E.  long.  It 
measures  33  miles  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles, 
and  is  separated  from  Madagascar  by  a  channel  5  miles  in 
width.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  humid,  in  spite  of  which  the 
island,  on  account  of  its  sandy  soil,  is  arid  and  barren.  It  has 
been  a  French  possession  since  1750,  and  the  chief  settlement, 
St.  Louis,  is  fortified.    Pop.  about  6000. 

Nostal'gia  is  a  form  of  melancholia,  manifested  by  an  in- 
ordinate desire  to  return  to  one's  native  country,  and  to  which 
is  added  the  apprehension  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  re- 
turn. Army  surgeons  often  witness  cases  of  N.  According  to 
Baron  Larrey,  the  mental  faculties  are  the  first  to  be  affected. 
Ninety-seven  soldiers  in  the  French  army  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this 
disease  between  1820-26.  In  such  cases,  general  paralysis  is 
common  ;  but  death  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers.  The  Dutch,  the  Swiss  troops,  the  Highlanders, 
and  the  Irish,  are  the  most  liable  to  this  form  of  insanity.  N.  is 
a  common  affection  among  slaves  who  have  been  abducted  from 
their  native  country  ;  and  the  disease  is  evidently  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  '  Last  Journal,'  when  he  states  that  many 
of  the  slaves  abducted  from  Manyuema-land  died  from  what  he 
described  as  a  new  disease,  '  Broken-heartedness.* 

Nos'toc,  a  genus  of  green-spored  Algc€,  consisting  of  gelatin- 
ous masses  of  various  configuration.  They  occur  either  on  moist 
ground,  rocks,  &c.,  or  in  fresh  or  brackish  water.  A  common 
species  in  Britain  (N.  commune)  suddenly  making  its  appearance 
after  rain,  on  gravel  walks  and  pasture  grounds,  has  given  rise  to 
various  fancies — the  name  '  falling  stars  '  denoting  one  of  these. 
N.  eduie,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  running  streams  in  China, 
is  dried  and  used  as  an  ingredient  for  soups,  and  an  allied  alga 
{Hormosiphon  arcticus),  abounding  in  the  Arctic  regions,  is  also 
a  wholesome  food.  It  is  said  that  N.  may  become  the  host  of  a 
parasitic  fungus,  and  by  it  be  transformed  into  a.  Collema,  that 
is,  into  a  Lichen  (q.  v.)  of  the  existing  classification. 

Nostrada'mus,  properly  Michel  de  Nostredame,  a 

physician  and  famous  astrologer,  was  born  at  St.  Remi,  in 
Provence,  December  14,  1503.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Avignon,  and  physic  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1529.  He  practised  at  Salon,  his  skill  and  assiduity 
in  arresting  the  plague  procuring  him  no  little  fame,  but  he 
soon  gave  up  his  legitimate  profession  for  the  rSle  of  astrologer 
and  prophet.  In  1550  he  published  an  almanac  containing 
weather  and  political  predictions — the  first  of  its  kind  ;  and  five 
years  later  appeared  his  famous  Propheties,  enigmatical  quatrains, 
arranged  into  seven  centuries,  and  in  1558  extended  to  ten.  These 
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gained  him  the  favour  of  powerful  patrons,  and  Catherine  de' 
Medicis  in  particular  loaded  him  with  honours.  When  her  son 
Henri  II.  was  killed  in  a  tournament,  search  proved  the  event 
to  be  predicted  in  the  35th  quatrain  of  the  first  century  in  N.'s 
book.  This  established  his  fame.  During  his  later  years  he 
lived  a  life  of  luxurious  quackery  as  physician  to  Charles  IX., 
dying  at  Salon,  July  2,  1566.  Of  his  two  or  three  other  unim- 
portant books,  mention  will  be  found  in  Bareste's  Nostradatnus 
(Par.  1842),  or  in  Adelung's  Histoire  dt  la  Folic  Huniame.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Propheties  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1668), 

Nos'trils.    See  Nose. 

Notables  were  a  class  of  persons  in  France  whom  it  was 
convenient  for  the  kings  to  consider  as  popular  representatives, 
and  who  in  emergencies  sat  in  place  of  the  States-General.  In 
1558  Henry  II.  summoned  such  an  Assembly  in  order  to  assist 
him  in  raising  a  loan.  It  was  composed  of  some  priests  '  deputed 
for  the  generality,'  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  nobility,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  good  towns,  some  lawyers,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  Parliaments.  It  was  a  mere  mockery  of  a  representative 
institution.  A  greater  freedom  of  debate  was  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  called  at  Fontainebleau  two  years  later  by  Cathe- 
rine. In  1596  Henry  of  Navarre  summoned  one  at  Rouen 
consisting  of  ten  ecclesiastics,  eighteen  nobles,  and  fifty  civic 
magistrates,  who  divided  the  revenue  of  the  state  into  two  parts, 
one  for  the  king  and  war,  another  for  the  public  services.  They 
were  merely  the  nominees  of  royalty,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Assembly  which,  at  the  dictation  of  Richelieu,  met  in 
1625.  The  state  of  the  finances  were  put  before  an  Assembly 
of  N.  in  1787,  and  Calonne,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  privi- 
leged exemption,  was  treated  as  a  traitor.  His  suggestion  was 
afterwards  adopted,  and  the  N.  gave  place  to  the  popular  demand 
for  a  convocation  of  the  States-General.  See  Kitchin's  History 
of  France,  vols.  ii.  iii. 

No'tary  Public  is  a  legal  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  attest 
acts  of  legal  import,  so  as  to  make  them  authentic  in  foreign 
countries.  The  chief  business  of  a  N.  P.  is  in  noting  and  pro- 
testing bills  of  exchange.  Any  unqualified  person  acting  as  N. 
P.  incurs  a  penally  of  £^,0  ;  and  any  qualified  notary  conniving 
in  the  act  of  an  unqualified  person,  will  be  struck  off  the  roll,  on 
application  to  the  Court  of  Faculties.  See  3  and  4  W.  c.  70, 
and  6  and  7  V.  c.  90. 

Nota'tion,  in  Mathematics,  is  the  method  for  symbolising 
numbers,  quantities,  or  operations.  The  various  systems  of 
numerical  N.,  which  have  been  or  are  now  extant,  are  best  con- 
sidered under  Numerals  ;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
briefly  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  notations  which 
characterise  different  branches  of  mathematical  science.  In  pure 
geometry  there  is  strictly  speaking  no  true  N.,  unless  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  the  intersections  of  lines  by  letters  of  the  alphabet 
can  be  so  regarded.  Algebra,  on  the  contrary,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  invention  of  a  convenient  notation,  which  embraces  not 
only  the  quantity  symbols  (a,  b,  c,  &c.),  but  also  the  operation 
symbols  ( -I- ,  -,  x,  V  ,  &c.).  These  symbols  were  suffi- 
cient until,  in  the  hands  of  Newton,  Leibniz,  and  the  Bernoullis, 
algebra  developed  into  analysis.  Newton  devised  his  fluxional, 
and  Leibniz  his  differential  N.  Both  are  identical  in  significa- 
tion, but  the  latter,  being  much  more  convenient,  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  has,  indeed,  never  been  improved  upon. 
In  the  higher  analysis  the  importance  of  a  simple  but  at  the  same 
time  suggestive  N.  is  more  clearly  evident ;  but  the  peculiar 
power  which  a  good  N.  possesses  is  best  shown  in  the  mathe- 
matical discoveries  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  These  few 
years  have  seen  developed  two  great  branches  of  mathematics — 
the  higher  algebra  of  Cayley  and  Sylvester  and  the  quaternions 
of  Hamilton — which  are  remarkable  for  their  wealth  of  new 
names  and  symbols.  Upon  these  their  potency  as  methods  of 
analysis  is  greatly  dependent.  See  Algebra,  Calculus,  Geo- 
metry, Quaternions,  &c. 

Nota'tion,  Mu'sical.  Besides  the  ordinary  system  of  M.  N. 
(for  which  see  article  on  Music,  and  which  is  in  most  general 
use),  a  literal  form  of  notation  for  use  in  vocal  music,  known  as 
the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Misses 
Glover,  two  ladies  of  Norwich,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
James  Curwen,  in  which  the  various  notes  are  designated  by 
the  initial  consonants  of  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do  (d,  r,  m, 


&c. ) ;  an  accent  above  the  note  (d')  representing  its  higher  octave 
below  the  note  (dj)  its  lower  octave. 

Note,  an  expression  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  musical 
sound,  as  in  speaking  of  a  high  or  loud  note  for  example.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  printed  character  designed  to  represent 
the  duration  of  such  a  sound,  while  its  position  on  the  musical 
staff  indicates  its  pitch.    The  seven  forms  of  notes  in  ordinary 

use  are  the  breve  J]o]!,  semibreve  O,  minim  |^  ,    crotchet  |  , 

quaver  U,  semiquaver  5  ,  demisemiquaver  ^,    and  semidemi- 

semiquaver  5  ;  the  breve,  which  is  only  used  in  church 

music,  being  the  longest,  and  each  of  the  others  half  the  length 
of  that  preceding.    See  Music. 

Not  Gviilty.    See  Guilty. 

Nothosau'rus,  an  extinct  genus  of  Reptilia,  belonging  to  the 
order  Sauropterygia,  which  also  includes  the  Plesiosauri  and 
other  well-known  fossil  genera.  In  N.  the  neck,  like  that  of 
the  Flesiosaztrus,  was  long,  and  was  composed  of  at  least  20  verte- 
brae. The  vertebrae  of  the  back  were  '  amphicoelous'  {i.e.  hollow 
at  each  end),  and  were  thus  modelled  on  the  type  of  those  of  the 
fish  ;  a  conformation  indicating  that  the  animal  possessed  a 
flexible  spine,  and  was  probably  an  active  swimmer.  The  teeth 
were  conical  in  shape,  and  numerous  ;  and  proceeded  from  dis- 
tinct alveoli  or  sockets.  The  limbs  were  in  the  form  of  swim- 
ming-paddles. All  the  species  of  N.  are  found  in  the  Triassic 
rocks,  and  are  especially  plentiful  in  the  Muschelkalk. 

Notice  to  Quit  is  the  formal  notice  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (q.  v.)  of  an  intention  to  end  the  tenancy  on  a  day 
named. 

No'to,  a  town  of  Sicily,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Syracuse,  near  the 
sea-coast.  It  has  beautiful  palaces  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
Academia  del  Trasformati  has  a  library  and  a  museum  of  an- 
tiquities. Pop.  14,362.  The  present  town,  which  dates  from 
1703,  is  5  miles  from  the  site  of  the  old  N.,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Saracens,  and  long  held  out  against  the  Normans, 
but  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693. 

No'tocbord  or  Chor'da  Dorsalis,  the  cellular  body  which 
is  developed  in  the  dorsal  or  back  region  of  every  vertebrate 
animal  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development.  After  the  egg 
or  ovum  of  the  vertebrate  has  undergone  the  process  of  seg- 
mentation (see  Development)  the  blastoderm  or  germinal  mem- 
brane is  formed.  This  upper  part  of  the  egg  next  exhibits  a 
groove  or  depression — the  primitive  groove  of  trsihryologists.  The 
edges  of  this  groove  grow  together,  and  convert  it  into  a  canal, 
within  which  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  are  produced.  In  the 
floor  of  or  below  this  groove,  the  N.  appears  as  a  cellular  rod, 
forming  the  basis  round  which  the  spine  or  vertebral  column  is 
developed.  Thus,  the  N.  is  replaced  in  all  vertebrates  (save  cer- 
tain fishes)  by  the  spinej;  but  as  it  is  invariably  present  in  the 
early  life  of  every  vertebrate  without  exception,  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  characters  of  this,  the  highest  group  of  ani- 
mals. The  N.  persists  throughout  life  in  its  early  or  embryonic 
state  in  such  fishes  as  the  Lancelet  (q.  v.),  lampreys,  &c.,  whilst 
some  of  the  highest  members  of  the  fish-class  {e.  g.,  sharks,  skates, 
ray,  sturgeon,  lepidosiren,  &c. )  have  either  a  rudimentary  spine 
or  a  N.  as  its  representative.  Kowalevsky,  a  Russian  savant,  has 
discovered  in  the  tail  of  the  '  sea-squirt'  or  Ascidian  larva  a  rod- 
like cellular  body,  which  is  regarded  by  evolutionists  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  vertebrate  spine.  The  sea-squirt  larva  in 
this  view  is  the  progenitor  of  the  vertebrates. 

Notor'nis,  a  genus  of  New  Zealand  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Rallida,  and  of  which  only  one  species,  N.  inantelli,  is 
known.  It  was  first  established  by  Owen  from  fossil  remains, 
but  in  1850  a  specimen  was  captured  alive  on  Resolution  Island, 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  colony.  The  N.  is  about  2  feet 
high,  with  a  dark  purple  neck  and  body,  and  the  wings,  which 
are  too  feeble  for  flight,  are  shot  with  green  and  gold.  The 
legs  and  short  strong  beak  are  of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  flesh  is 
said  to  be  very  delicate.  The  bird  is  extremely  rare,  if  not  now 
extinct. 

Notothe'rium,  an  extinct  genus  of  Mammalia  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Marsupials  (q.  v.).    Of  all  marsupial  fossils  N.  is 
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probably  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  existing  kangaroos.  It 
was  of  smaller  size  than  the  well-known  Diproiodon,  of  which  the 
skull  measures  in  some  specimens  3  feet  in  length.  The  remains 
of  N.  occur  in  the  recent  deposits  in  Australian  bone-caves. 

Not  Proven  is  a  verdict  in  Scotch  criminal  procedure.  It 
indicates  that  the  jury  think  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
insufficient  to  prove  him  guilty,  but  too  strong  for  the  jury  to 
declare  him  innocent.  Whatever  evidence  may  come  to  light 
after  a  verdict  of  N.  P.,  the  accused  cannot  be  again  indicted 
for  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  acquitted. 

Nott,  General  Sir  William,  G.O.B.,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  disastrous  British  expedition  to  Afghanistan  of  1839-42,  was 
bora  at  Carmarthen  in  S.  Wales  in  1 782,  and  joined  the  Bengal 
Infantry  in  I  Boo.  During  the  winter  of  184 1,  when  the  Cabul 
army  was  exterminated,  he  held  the  town  of  Candahar.  In  the 
following  spring  he  joined  the  avenging  army  of  Pollock  at 
Cabul ;  and  on  his  way  captured  for  the  second  time  and 
destroyed  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni,  and  carried  away  the  famous 
gates  of  Somnauth.  He  received  a  pension  of  ;,^iooo,  and  was 
appointed  President  at  Lucknow.    He  died  in  1845. 

Nott'ingham,  the  chief  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
on  the  Leen,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  is  125  miles 
N.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Midland  Railway.  Standing  at  the 
base  and  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  elevation,  it  has  many  hand- 
some buildings,  public  walks,  and  recreation  grounds.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1877  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
were  extended,  and  now  include  the  former  populous  suburbs  of 
Lenton,  Radford,  Basford,  Sneinton  and  Bulwell.  Pop.  (1877) 
of  extended  borough  estimated  at  over  160,000.  Area,  9960 
acres ;  rateable  value,  ;i£^6oo,ooo.  Besides  a  town  and  county 
hall,  an  exchange,  and  a  church  of  St.  Mary,  N.  has  a  Free 
Grammar  School  (rebuilt  in  1868),  a  Free  Library,  a  Natural 
History  Museum,  School  of  Art,  an  Arboretum,  a  new  theatre, 
and  a  Gothic  fountain  erected  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  J.  Walter, 
of  the  Times,  for  a  short  time  an  M.P.  for  the  tovvn.  The  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  college  in  September  1877 
was  marked  by  addresses  on  the  value  of  University  teaching  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  old  Trent  bridge  of 
seventeen  arches  has  been  superseded  by  an  iron-girder  bridge 
with  stone  piers.  N.  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  industries  in  lace 
and  hosiery,  and  has  large  silk  and  cotton  mills,  iron-foundries, 
dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  shoe  manufactories,  breweries, 
collieries,  iron-foundries,  and  tanneries.  Here  is  produced 
nearly  all  the  British  machine-made  lace.  The  material  used 
in  the  lace  industry  yearly  amounts  to  ;^l,725,ooo;  the  net 
returns  to  ;^5, 130,000.  In  the  hosiery  trade  there  are  used,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  hand-machines,  some  400  power  warp, 
1000  wide  power  rotary  frames,  and  I200  circular  '  round  about ' 
frames  ;  and  there  are  employed  15,000  men,  and  22,000  women 
and  girls.  For  making  machines  for  the  lace  trade  there  are  in  N. 
about  180  shops  and  130  large  factories,  employing  over  12,000 
men  and  boys.  The  markets  for  corn  and  cattle  are  among  the 
largest  held  in  the  midland  counties.  Several  fairs  take  place 
annually,  the  most  important  being  the  '  Goose  Fair  '  in  October. 
Cele^brated  annual  races  are  run  in  March  on  a  fine  course  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  town.  N.  publishes  three  daily  newspapers,  and 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  A  strong  castle  was  built 
at  N.  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  town  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  in  part  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  during 
the  war  of  the  Barons.  Charles  I.,  resisting  the  demands  of  the 
Parliament,  marched  hither  from  York  in  1642,  and  N.  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Colonel  Hutchinson  in  the  following  year. 
The  castle  was  fired  by  rioters,  October  8,  1831,  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  remained  a 
ruin  till  1877,  when  the  property  was  leased  to  the  corporation 
of  N.  for  500  years,  and  is  now  (1878)  in  process  of  restoration 
at  a  cost  of  ;^20,ooo,  for  the  purposes  of  a  fine  arts  museum. 
N.  has  been  the  scene  of  many  political  and  trade  riots,  the 
principal  of  which  were  in  1811-12,  1814,  1831,  and  1865. 

Nott'inghamsliire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Yorkshire,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.  by  Leicester- 
shire, and  W.  by  Derbyshire,  has  an  area  of  526, 1 76  statute 
acres,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  319,758.  The  surface  is  chiefly 
undulating,  but  the  vales  of  Belvoir  and  Trent  are  quite  flat, 
while  a  range  of  low  hills  gives  the  western  part  a  somewhat 
rugged  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  formed 
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of  magnesian  limestone  and  Old  Red  Sandstone,  overlying  coal, 
which  is  worked  at  Eastwood,  Bilborough,  and  Radford  ;  the 
rest  of  N.  is  chiefly  composed  of  marl,  New  Red  Sandstone,  lias, 
quartz,  and  gravel.  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent,  which, 
flowing  N.E.  through  N.,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  and  for  river  vessels  throughout 
the  county.  In  1875  there  were  156,043  acres  under  com 
crops,  53,339  under  green  crops,  58,276  under  clover,  sanfoin, 
and/grasses  in  rotation,  and  157,073  in  permanent  pasture; 
also  19,977  horses,  73,799  cattle,  274,613  sheep,  and  27,973 
pigs.  The  principal  manufactures  of  N.  are  cotton  and  silk 
laces,  hosiery,  and  various  woollen  textile  fabrics.  There  are 
also  extensive  iron  foundries  in  the  county  town.  There  are 
cotton  mills  at  Nottingham,  Buston,  Mansfield,  Plensley,  and 
Southwell.  The  manufacture  of  lace  curtains  has  been  largely 
developed  during  the  last  ten  years.  N.  is  traversed  by  the  N. 
Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Sheffield  and  Lincoln  Rail- 
ways. Four  members  of  Parliament  are  returned  by  the  county. 
N.  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  called  Flavia 
Casariensis  ;  and  among  the  remains  are  those  of  a  Roman  villa 
at  Winnyhill.  It  belonged  afterwards  successively  to  Northum- 
bria  and  Mercia.  William  the  Conqueror  granted  the  district  to 
his  nephew,  William  Peverell.  Sherwood  Forest  in  the  W.  is 
the  legendary  haunt  of  Robin  Hood  (q.  v.),  and  6  miles  S.  of 
Mansfield  is  Newstead  Abbey,  once  the  property  and  residence 
of  Lord  Byron. 

Nouredd'in  Mahmoud,  Malek-al-Adel,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Moslem  rulers  of  Syria,  succeeded  his  famous 
father  Zenghi  as  Emir  of  Aleppo  in  1 145.  No  sooner  was  his 
reign  begun  than  he  proceeded  to  grapple  with  the  Christians 
under  Joscelin  de  Courtenay,  Count  of  Edessa.  He  inflicted  a 
most  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Christian  soldiery  under  the  walls 
of  Edessa,  stormed  the  city,  and  massacred  many  of  the  citizens. 
The  fall  of  this  place  occasioned  the  Second  Crusade.  After  its 
failure  N  .determined  to  expel  all  Christians  from  Palestine,  and 
to  centre  the  government  of  Syria  and  of  the  surrounding  provinces 
in  himself.  Raymond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  was  slain  in  1 149. 
Joscelin,  Count  of  Edessa,  was  taken  prisoner  immediately  after. 
The  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  threatened  by  Baldwin  III.,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  surrendered  in  preference  to  the  Emir  of  Aleppo. 
After  a  long  and  dubious  war  Egypt  was  wrested  from  the  cor- 
rupt administration  of  Shawir,  the  vizier,  and  restored  to  the 
Abbasside  Calif  of  Bagdad,  and  that  potentate  rewarded  N.  with 
the  title  of  Sultan,  investing  him  with  the  governorship  of  Egj'pt 
and  Syria.  Tiie  last  years  of  N.  were  embittered  by  the  intrigues 
of  Salah-ed-Din,  lieutenant  of  Egypt  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
set  out  from  Damascus  to  crush  the  rebel,  he  was  seized  with  quin- 
sey,  which  ended  fatally,  15th  May  1 1 74.  N.  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Moslem  warriors  and  princes.  Brave,  chivalrous,  tolerant, 
and  cultivated,  he  favourably  compares  with  the  finest  soldiers 
that  Christendom  then  sent  to  the  East. 

Noun  (Fr.  nam,  Lat.  fiomen),  in  grammar,  is  the  term  used 
to  denote  that  class  of  words  which  may  be  the  subjectjor  object 
of  a  sentence.  The  customary  definitions  are  unsatisfactory. 
For  example,  when  it  is  said  that  a  N.  is  '  the  name  of  any 
person,  place,  or  thing,'  we  have  here  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  exhaust  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge.  '  Thing'  is  m.ade 
to  include  whatever  is  not  a  '  person '  or  '  place.'  Yet  who 
would  call  '  freshness,'  '  summer, '  '  conscience,'  things  ?  The 
right  method  therefore  of  defining  the  N.  is  to  consider  its  office 
or  function  in  a  sentence,  not  its  meaning  or  application.  The 
classification  of  nouns  has  been  made  in  various  ways,  and  with 
various  degrees  of  precision.  Probably  the  simplest  general  dis- 
tribution is  into  nouns  substantive  or  concrete,  and  nouns  abstract. 
All  nouns  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  divisions.  Thus 
'house,'  'regiment,'  'gold,'  'soul,'  'Milton,'  are  substantive 
nouns;,  i.e.,  they  are  names  of  substances;  of  things  that  really 
exist  in  themselves,  or  are  believed  to  exist ;  while  '  sweetness,' 
'virtue,'  'courage,'  are  abstract  nouns,  i.e.,  they  are  the  names 
of  qualities  that  do  not  exist  apart  from  the  substances  in  which 
they  inhere.  But  if  we  look  more  closely  into  these  various 
kinds  of  nouns,  we  notice  important  differences  between 
them.  They  do  not  all  name  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the 
word  '  house '  describes  to  a  certain  e.xtent  the  thing  which 
it  names.  It  tells  us  what  kind  of  thing  is  meant,  and  it 
connotes  or  carries  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  properties 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  structure.    It  is  therefore  a  significant 
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name,  or  a  name  with  a  meaning.  But  the  name  '  Milton,'  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  us  no  infoimation  concerning  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  deflates  him,  but  it  possesses  no  con- 
notative  property.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  non-significant  or 
meaningless.  All  nouns  are  capable  of  this  twofold  distribution. 
They  are  either  significant  or  not.  Thus  'regiment,'  'gold,' 
'soul,'  'sweetness,'  'virtue,'  'courage,'  express  a  meaning  as 
well  as  give  a  name.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  use  such  a  word 
^%  ^  MAXavi'  connotatively  ;  e.g.,  '  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton 
here  may  rest;'  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  usage  ;  it  is  not  a  person  called  Milton  that  is  here 
referred  to  ;  it  is  any  one  having  a  genius  like  Milton. 

We  have  noticed  tne  classification  of  nouns  into  substantive 
and  abstract.  When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  former,  we 
observe  subordinate  differences  among  them.  '  House,'  and 
'  Milton'  are  both  substantives,  but  while  there  are  many  'houses' 
there  is  only  one  '  Milton.'  The  former  is  therefore  said  to  be  a 
common  the  latter  a  proper  N.  'Again  'house'  and  'regi- 
ment' are  both  common  nouns,  but  while  house  denotes  only 
one  of  a  class,  '  regiment '  implies  number,  and  is  therefore 
defined  as  a  N.  substantive,  common,  collective.  So  also  '  gold,' 
though  a  N.  substantive,  is  neither  common  nor  collective.  It 
denotes  neither  one  nor  several,  but  material  or  stuff.  Gramma- 
rians have  not  yet  agreed  on  a  definitive  phrase  for  this  class  of 
nouns,  but  probably  the  German  'stuff-nouns'  is  as  good  as  can 
be  had.  Nouns  abstract  are  also  capable  of  subdivision.  Some 
are  formed  from  adjectives,  as  '  sweetness '  from  sweet;  some  from 
verbs,  as  '  belief  from  believe,  '  death '  from  die.  The  verbal  or 
participial  N.  is  a  form  of  the  N.  abstract.  '  Dancing '  no  more 
exists  apart  from  persons  engaged  in  the  act,  than  '  sweetness ' 
exists  apart  from  things  that  are  sweet.  See  Professor  Bain's 
Companion  to  the  Higher  English  Gramviar  (Lond.  1874), 

Novai'a  Zemlai'a  (Russ.  '  New  Land '),  an  uninhabited 
archipelago  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Russian 
Government  of  Archangel.  Separated  from  Vaigatz  Island  by 
the  Kara  Strait,  N.  Z.  extends  first  N.W.,  then  N.N.E.,  and 
finally  E.N.E.  from  Black  Cape  (70°  30')  to  Cape  Nassau  or 
Great  Ice  Cape  (77°  8'  N.  lat.),  a  length  of  550  miles.  Average 
breadth,  70  miles  ;  area,  35,450  sq.  miles,  chiefly  made  up  by  two 
large  islands  separated  by  Matotchkin-Shar,  a  winding  strait  from 
I  to  miles  wide.  The  coasts  are  much  indented,  especially  in 
the  W.,  and  rise  rapidly  to  the  plateau  of  the  interior,  which,  as 
far  as  yet  explored,  has  here  and  there  between  the  rocky  tracts 
green  patches  supporting  reindeer,  which  are  hunted  by  Samoieds 
from  N.  Russia.  The  highest  mountains  (3280  feet)  are  near 
the  W.  coast.  The  E.  coast  was  little  known  till  the  Nor- 
wegian captain,  Johanneson,  sailed  round  N.  Z.  in  1870.  Tlie 
average  temperature  of  South  N.  Z.  is  35°  F.  in  summer 
and  30°  2'  F.  in  winter.  Lemmings,  polar  foxes,  wolves,  and 
bears  are  met  with  in  large  numbers,  the  coasts  abound  with 
sea-birds,  and  the  neighbouring  seas  with  whales.  Whale 
fishers  occasionally  winter  in  sheltered  spots.  N.  Z.,  probably 
discovered  by  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553,  is  known  to  us 
through  Liitke's  four  expeditions  from  1821  to  1824,  Johanne- 
son's  circumnavigation,  and  Rosenthal's  expedition  in  1871. 
See  J.  Spbrer,  N.  Z.  in  Geographischer,  Natur-historischer  ttnd 
Volkwirthschaftlicher  Reziehung  (Gotha,  1867). 

Nova'lis.    See  Harden  berg. 

Nova'ra,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Northern 
Italy,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  between  the  Agogna  and  the 
Terdopio,  some  25  miles  W.  of  Milan  by  rail.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  bastions,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  end  of  the  iith  c,  fourteen 
other  churches,  a  beautiful  theatre,  a  monument  of  Cavour  by 
Dini,  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  Carlo  Emmanuele  III.,  and  a 
monument  of  Carlo  Alberto,  who  abdicated  at  N.  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Sardinian  forces  in 
the  battle  fought  here  with  the  Austrians  under  Radetzky  on  the 
23d  March  of  that  year.    Pop.  (1874)  29,516. 

No'va  Sco'tia,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
bounded  N.  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  separates  it  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  W.  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  New  Brunswick,  includes  the  peninsula  of 
that  name,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  lying  to  the  N.W.,  and 
other  small  islands  near  the  mainland.  N.  S.  proper,  extending 
280  miles  from  N.  E.  to  S.W.,  or,  including  Cape  Breton  Island, 
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350  miles,  and  from  50  to  120  miles  wide,  is  connected  with  New 
Brunswick  by  Chignecto  Isthmus,  which  at  its  western  end  is  low, 
and  only  13  miles  broad.  The  area  of  the  peninsula  is  i$,62y 
sq.  miles,  that  of  the  whole  province,  21,731.  Pop.  (1871) 
387,800.  The  coast-line  measures  fully  1200  miles,  and  is 
everywhere  indented  with  inlets  from  3  to  15  miles  long.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Sheet  Harbour,  Margaret's  Bay,  Mahone 
Bay,  containing  more  than  200  islands,  St.  Mary's  I5ay,  Anna- 
polis Basin,  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  and  Chedabucto  Bay.  The 
surface  is  broken  by  ranges  of  low  nills,  which  are  often  rocky  and 
barren  ;  the  valleys,  however,  are  very  fertile,  and  lakes  every- 
where abound,  about  3000  sq.  miles  of  the  country  being  in 
water.  In  summer  the  climate  is  cool  and  delightful ;  but  in 
winter  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  and,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  coasts  are  frequently  wrapped  in  heavy 
fogs.  The  chief  geological  formations  are  New  Red  Sand- 
stone and  Carboniferous,  resting  on  and  interrupted  by  granite 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  coalfields  of  Cumberland,  Pictou, 
and  Cape  Breton,  interesting  geologically,  are  neither  so 
large  nor  so  valuable  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  coal  is 
bituminous,  that  of  Glace  Bay  being  much  prized  as  a  gas 
coal.  In  1875  coal  to  the  value  of  1,541  was  exported 
from  N.  S.  The  mineral  products  also  include  oilshales,  iron, 
gold,  gypsum,  and  fine  sandstone.  The  gold  field  covers 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  province.  Between  1861  and 
1 87 1  more  than  ;^8oo,ooo  worth  of  gold  was  mined.  Exten- 
sive tracts  of  the  country  are  covered  with  forest,  the  timber  of 
which  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Britain.  Immense  quantities 
of  fish  are  also  cured  and  exported  (in  1875  to  the  value  of 
£762, 788).  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  the  manufactures  include  fish  and  seal  oils,  lumber,  leather, 
and  castings.  In  1874  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  the  ports  of  N.,  S.  exclusive  of  home  trade,  was 
840,377;  the  imports  amounted  to  ^2,336,694,  and  the 
exports  to  ^^"i,  595, 114.  There  were  (1875)  341  miles  of  railway, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
Besides  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic,  the  principal  Churches 
are  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  the  Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  African  Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  and  Congregational  Churches.  Education  is  con- 
ducted on  an  effective  public  system.  The  Anglicans  have  a 
university,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists 
each  a  college.  The  present  inhabitants  of  N.  S.  are  descended 
partly  from  the  old  Acadians,  or  French  colonists,  partly  from 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  immigrants,  the  two  latter  being 
chiefly  found  in  the  northern  half  of  the  province.  In  1874 
there  were  1837  Indians. 

N.  S.  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  some 
years  afterwards  Cape  Breton  received  its  name  from  some 
French  fishermen,  natives  of  Bretagne,  who  arrived  there.  Up 
to  the  year  1784,  N.  S.  included  the  province  now  called  New 
Brunswick,  and  previously  also  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
whole  territory  being  named  Acadie.  This  was  the  term  used  in 
the  original  commission  of  the  King  of  France,  and  it  is  found  in 
public  documents  as  early  as  1 604.  The  first  attempt  at  coloni- 
sation was  made  by  Baron  de  Clery,  a  Frenchman,  in  15 18,  but 
the  expedition  proved  a  failure.  No  further  effort  was  made 
till  1604,  when  the  French  effected  a  temporary  settlement 
under  M.  De  Monts,  a  Huguenot,  only  to  be  driven  out  by  the 
Virginian  colonists  in  1610.  The  Virginians,  however,  did  not 
remain  long  in  Acadie,  and  in  1621  it  was  granted  by  James 
I.  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  under  the  name  of  N.  S.  But 
the  settlers  sent  out  by  him  had  to  return,  having  found  the 
French  in  possession  of  the  whole  district.  In  1654  an  expe- 
dition sent  out  by  Cromwell,  forced  the  French  occupants  to 
surrender,  but  the  colony  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
Breda  in  1667.  After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  it  finally 
came  into  British  possession  in  1711.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  disputes  having  arisen  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  America, 
the  advantage  was  perceived  by  the  British  Government  of 
having  N.  S.  properly  colonised,  and  on  the  21st  June  1849 
about  4000  disbanded  soldiers  and  their  families,  attracted  by 
the  liberal  grant  of  free  land,  with  tools,  arms,  and  provisions 
for  a  year,  arrived  at  Chebucto  Harbour,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Halifax.  During  the  war  between  England  and  France,  about 
7000  Acadians  were  expelled  from  N.  S.  on  account  of  iTitrigues 
with  the  Indians  against  the  British  colonists.    After  peace  was 
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restored  in  1 763,  the  colony  made  rapid  progress.  The  island 
of  Cape  Breton  was  at  this  time  annexed  to  N.  S.,  and  in  1765 
that  of  St.  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  became  a  separate  pro- 
vince. In  1784  New  Brunswick  was  likewise  formed  into  a 
province,  and  a  separate  government  was  given  to  Cape  Breton, 
with  Sydney  as  its  chief  town.  In  1867  N.  S.  was  incorporated 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  is  represented  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  by  12  senators  and  19  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

Nova'tians  were  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  Church  in  the 
third  c,  founded  by  Novatian,  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  who  was 
actively  supported  by  Novatus,  a  presbyter  at  Carthage,  and  who 
denied  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  absolution  to  and  re- 
admit to  communion  those  who  had  abjured  the  faith  in  time  of 
persecution.  Novatian  was  elected  by  his  party  Bishop  of 
Rome  (251)  in  opposition  to  Cornelius,  who  had  just  been 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy  ;  whereupon  a  council  was 
immediately  assembled  at  Rome  (251),  by  which  the  N.  were 
declared  to  be  separated  from  the  Church.  The  sect  continued 
to  exist  for  about  two  centuries.  After  the  consecration  of  their 
bishop,  the  N.  professed  great  sanctity  and  rigour  of  discipline, 
and  took  the  name  of  Cathari  (q.  v. ).  Besides  the  Lapsed  they 
now  refused  absolution  to  all  who  committed  gross  sins  after 
baptism,  and  this  was  regulated  by  their  ascetic  notions  ;  e.g., 
in  Phrygia,  where  they  joined  the  remnant  of  the  Montanists 
(q.  V. ),  a  second  marriage  was  reckoned  such  a  sin. 

Novell 'o,  Vincent,  an  organist  and  musical  writer,  was  born 
in  London  of  an  Italian  family,  in  1781.  He  became  organist  to 
the  Portuguese  embassy,  and  published  a  Selection  of  Sacred 
Music  (2  vols. ),  Collection  of  Motets  for  the  Offertory,  S^c. ,  Gre- 
gorian Hymns  for  the  Evening  Sei'uice  (in  12  books).  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  Henry  Purcell,  &c.  He  died  at  Nice,  9th  August 
1861.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke. — Another  daughter,  Clara  Anastasia,  born 
in  1818,  studied  music  at  Paris,  in  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  for 
seven  years  from  1840  made  triumphant  concert  tours  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy.  In  1843  she  appeared  in 
Pacini's  opera  of  Sappho  at  Drury  Lane,  and  sang  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival.  After  her  marriage  with  Count  Gigliucci  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  she  withdrew  into  private  life,  but 
in  1850  reappeared  to  delight  for  ten  years  more  the  lovers  of 
music  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  In  this  country  she  was 
considered  the  queen  of  oratorio.  She  was  the  leading  soprano 
at  the  first  two  Handel  Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857 
and  1859,  and  made  her  final  appearance  in  London,  Novem- 
ber 26,  i860,  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

NoveU'ae,  an  institute  of  the  Roman  law,  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Justinian  ;  the  subsequent  constitutions  of  that 
emperor,  and  of  some  of  his  successors,  were  called  the  N. 

Nov'els  (Fr.  7toiivelles,  Lat.  novella,  dim.  of  novtts,  '  new '). 
The  name  novel  is  applied  to  a  form  of  prose  fiction  which  is  now 
vaguely  distinguished  from  the  romance  by  its  incidents  being 
drawn  from  modern  society,  and  the  comparative  exclusion  of  the 
ideal  colour  and  marvellous  element  associated  with  the  latter. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  these  two  varieties  of  prose 
fiction  cannot  always  be  sharply  observed,  as  the  one  form  of 
narrative  frequently  invades  the  other's  peculiar  province  ;  and  in 
tracing  the  history  of  N.  it  is  necessary  to  review  various  phases  of 
fiction  that  seem  widely  apart  from  what  are  now  recognised  under 
that  term.  A  novel  at  first  meant  simply  a  new  tale — a  tale  of 
new  interest — while  a  romance  was  the  name  given  to  any  prose 
or  verse  composition  in  the  Romance  languages.  But  many  ficti- 
tious tales  which  we  might  now  be  led  to  class  as  romances  are 
more  properly  designated  N.,  as  they  mirror  the  manners  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  woven,  while  various  modern  tales 
known  as  N.  display  occasionally  an  ideality  entitling  them  to  be 
classed  as  romances.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cyropcedia  of 
Xenophon  (q.  v.),  the  earliest  prose  fictions  produced  by  the 
Greeks  with  which  we  are  acquainted  were  the  Milesiaca  ox  Tales 
of  Miletus,  a  collection  of  brief  love  stories,  said  to  have  been 
written  at  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor  by  one  Aristides,  and  which 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  the  historian  Sisenna,  but  are  now 
lost.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  love  for  prose  fiction  was 
quickened,  if  not  kindled,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians 
and  other  Oriental  nations,  as  prose  tales  began  to  be  produced 
among  them  after  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
An  author  named  Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  won  cele- 
brity as  a  writer  of  prose  tales,  and  some  years  afterwards 
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Antonius  Diogenes  produced  a  wild  story  '  Of  the  Incredible 
Things  beyond  Thule,'  telling  of  the  wanderings  of  two  lovers  in 
fabled  northern  regions,  which  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  havino- 
supplied  themes  to  Achilles  Tatius  and  others.  In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  tales  of  magic  were  written  by  Lucian  and 
Lucius  Patrensis,  and  about  the  same  time  lamblichus  produced 
Babylonica,  a  story  of  the  flight  and  final  escape  of  two  lovers  from 
the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  The  first  prose  fiction  of 
high  merit  composed  by  a  Greek  was  the  Mthiopica  or  Theagenes 
and  Charicleia  of  Heliodorus  (q.  v.),  Bisliop  of  Tricca,  This  work, 
which  far  surpassed  its  predecessors,  and  at  once  gained  popu- 
larity, is  a  fanciful  tale  of  love,  magic,  and  piracy,  related  in  a 
flowery  poetic  style,  and  abounding  in  romantic  incidents.  The 
story  is  rife  in  improbabilities,  and  many  of  its  incidents  have  a 
sameness  which  fatigues  the  reader,  but  there  is  a  lingering  charm 
in  its  picturesque  descriptions,  and  the  character  of  the  heroine  is 
naturally  and  gracefully  dehneated.  The  story  marks  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  fiction.  It  was  at  once  imitated  by  other  writers, 
among  whom  Achilles  Tatius  (see  Achilles)  is  perhaps  the  fore- 
most. His  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe  resembles  the  story  of  Helio- 
dorus in  the  nature  of  its  incidents,  and  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  superior  in  its  style.  It  is,  however,  weak  in  the  presentation 
of  character,  and  is  stained  by  indecency.  A  new  form  of  prose 
fiction  owes  its  origin  to  Longus  (q.  v.),  whose  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  prose  pastoral.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful idyllic  tale  of  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  though  at  times 
slightly  insipid  and  languid,  is  free  from  the  affectation  that  so 
often  disfigures  pastoral  tales.  The  descriptions  of  the  Lesbian 
scenery  are  vivid,  simple,  and  refreshingly  natural,  and  the  story 
is  imbued  with  a  genuine  air  of  rusticity,  notwithstanding  its 
graceful  and  antithetic  style.  In  the  Latin  language  prose  fic- 
tions were  produced  by  Appuleius  (q.  v.)  and  Peironius  (q.  v.). 
The  work  of  the  latter,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  1st  c.  A.D., 
is  entitled  Petronii  Arbitri  Satyricon,  and  consists  of  fragments 
of  a  kind  of  comic  novel  relating  the  r.dventures  of  one  Encolpius 
and  his  rascally  associates  in  the  South  of  Italy.  The  work  is 
vigorously  written,  but  is  steeped  in  the  grossest  indecency.  The 
most  interesting  portion  is  the  account  of  the  banquet  of  Trim- 
alchio,  where  the  coarse  gluttony  of  the  wealthy  Romans  is 
exposed  with  much  fantastic  humour.  The  Golden  Ass  of  Appu- 
leius is  a  wild  story  of  a  man  being  transformed  into  an  ass 
by  a  Thessalian  sorceress,  and  finally  regaining  his  human  form 
by  eating  roses.  The  story  reveals  a  state  of  appalling  and 
almost  incredible  immorality,  but  bears  occasionally  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  genius.  It  contains  various  episodes,  of  which 
the  finest  is  the  lovely  symbolic  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  centuries, 
prose  fiction  was  confined  almost  solely  to  Eastern  Europe, 
where  several  stories  to  which  the  term  N.  might  be  applied 
were  written  iu  the  Greek  language.  Of  these,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  that  entitled  The  Lives  of  Rarlaani  and  Josaphat,  a 
religious  romance  erroneously  ascribed  to  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus,  recounting  the  adventures  of  an  Indian  prince  named 
Josaphat,  who,  despite  his  father's  opposition,  is  won  over 
to  Christianity  by  a  holy  man  styled  Barlaam,  and  ends  his 
days  as  a  hermit.  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  under 
the  form  of  fiction  to  inculcate  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  advantages  of  a  monkish  life.  Up  to  the  12th  c. 
almost  the  only  forms  in  which  the  literature  of  fiction  was 
cultivated  in  Western  Europe  were  the  countless  lives  of  the 
saints,  narratives  of  miracle-working,  temptations  by  fiends, 
and  perils  among  the  heathen  ;  these,  however,  were  not  set 
forth  as  fictions,  but  as  genuine  historic  records.  During 
this  period,  however,  the  world-famous  stories  of  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights  were  cast  into  an  Arabic  form.  (See 
Arabian  Nights.  )  When  the  vernacular  speeches  of  Europe 
began  to  supersede  Latin  as  the  language  of  popular  literature, 
prose  fiction  reappeared.  The  literary  awakening  of  the  12ih 
and  13th  centuries  was  distinguished  by  an  immense  productivity 
in  fiction,  but  the  chivalric  and  even  the  comic  stories  which 
were  so  eagerly  craved  for  were  at  first  related  in  verse.  The 
Fabliaux  (q.  v.),  or;  brief  facetious  (metrical  stories,  were  the 
kind  of  fiction  most  apt  to  assume  a  prose  form  ;  and  the  earliest 
prose  fictions  of  enduring  merit  composed  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe,  the  stories  of  Boccaccio  (q.  v.),  in  many 
important  respects  recall  these  less  finished  types  of  story-telling. 
Boccaccio's  Decameron  is  the  true  ancestor  of  the  modem  novel. 
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Its  short,  polished  tales  of  love  and  intrigue,  gathered  together 
from  many  sources,  but  retold  with  classic  beauty  of  style,  sup- 
plied a  type  of  prose  fiction  which  Italian  writers  have  made 
peculiarly  their  own,  Boccaccio  was  imitated  by  Sacchetti,  Ser 
Giovanni,  Masuccio,  Sabadino,  Giraldi  Cinthio,  Straparola, 
Bandello,  Malespini,  and  others  ;  this  peculiar  school  of  Italian 
fiction  being  distinguished  by  ingenious  plots,  which  were  often 
sombre  and  tragic,  often  exceedingly  licentious,  and  by  great 
refinement  of  style.  In  the  l6th  c.  a  new  form  of  prose  narra- 
tive was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro. 
The  earliest  prose  fictions  in  France  were  tales  of  chivalry  drawn 
from  the  long  epics  of  the  Trouveres  on  the  deeds  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  paladins.  In  the  15th  c.  a  fresh  direction  was 
given  to  story  writing  in  France  by  the  appearance  of  the  Cent 
Nottvelles  Notivelles,  a  collection  of  humorous,  and  often  witty 
and  interesting  tales,  many  of  which  were  derived  from  the 
Fabliaux  of  the  Trouveres.  The  great  work  of  Francois  Rabe- 
lais (q.  v.),  though  immeasurably  transcending  in  merit  all  pre- 
ceding French  fiction,  did  not  give  rise  to  a  new  school  of  story- 
tellers in  France.  In  1558  Les  Cent  Nouvelles  de  la  Reine  de 
Navarre  were  published.  These  stories,  which  have  not  yet 
lost  their  wide  popularity,  deal  mostly  with  the  comic  mishaps 
of  intriguing  lovers,  and  mainly  owe  their  origin  to  the  Fabliaux, 
the  Italian  novels,  and  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  They 
are  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, «ho  being  detained  by  a  flood  at  a  monastery  in 
the  Pyrenees,  resolve  to  beguile  the  time  by  relating  stories  in 
turn  in  a  fair  meadow  beside  the  river  Gave.  Novellettes  of 
gallantry  continued  to  be  highly  popular  in  France  until  in  i6io 
the  Astrie  of  D'Urfe  (q.  v.)  supplanted  the  brief  licentious  novels 
by  the  pastoral  romance. 

Spain  has  been  singularly  rich  in  the  number  of  her  early 
writers  of  prose  fiction.  The  Moorish  wars  afforded  many 
themes  for  prose  narratives  as  well  as  for  songs  and  ballads, 
but  the  most  famous  of  the  chivalric  romances  produced  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  the  Amadis  de  Gaul — '  the  Iliad  of  the 
prose  romances  of  knight  errantry  ' — written  by  Vasco  Lobeyra, 
a  Portuguese  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  c. 
Amadis  de  Gaul  was  followed  by  numerous  romances  similar  in 
incident  and  style,  the  favourite  heroes  of  these  stories  of  knight- 
errantry  being  Amadis  and  Palmerin,  and  the  most  famous 
of  these  works  being  that  entitled  Palmerin  of  England,  the 
first  edition  of  which,  issued  at  Lyons  in  1553,  dedicated  to  the 
celebrated  Diana  of  Poictiers,  is  said  to  have  been  translated 
from  the  Castilian.  The  names  of  many  romances  of  the  same 
type  as  Amadis  de  Caul  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Don  Quixote's  library.  But  in 
the  i6th  c.  these  prose  fictions  were  superseded  by  the  pastoral 
romances,  a  form  of  narrative  supposed  to  be  of  Portuguese 
origin,  transferred  into  Spanish  literature  by  Montemayor  (q.  v.), 
a  writer  of  Portuguese  birth,  whose  Diana  at  once  gained  vast 
popularity,  and  was  imitated  by  a  shoal  of  authors.  A  third 
variety  of  Spanish  fiction  is  what  is  termed  the  Picaresque 
novel,  which  recounts  the  rogueries  of  clever  vagabonds,  and  to 
which  the  short  stories  of  George  Peele  supply  a  close  resem- 
blance, though  the  best  examples  of  the  class  in  English  literature 
are  Defoe's  Colonel  Jack  and  Captain  Singleton.  The  first  speci- 
men of  the  picaresque  novel  is  the  Life  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  by 
Diego  Mendoza,  a  politician  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Karl  V. ; 
and  the  most  successful  imitation  of  Mendoza's  story  is  the  Don 
Guzman  de  Alfarache,  published  in  1599.  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  last-named  work,  the  crowning  masterpiece  of 
Spanish  literature,  Don  Quixote,  was  published,  the  first  part 
being  published  in  1605  and  the  last  in  1 61 5  (see  Cervantes). 
During  the  17th  c.  heroic  romances  were  popular  throughout 
Western  Europe.  These  fictions,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
Astrk  of  D'Urfe,  were  interminable  narratives  in  which  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  figured  as  knight- 
errants  going  through  fabulous  adventures,  and  delivering  prolix 
high-flown  speeches,  the  works  being  permeated  with  anachron- 
isms, and  abounding  in  diffuse  and  stilted  descriptions  of  scenery. 
The  best  known  of  these  fictions  were  the  Polexandre  of  Gomber- 
ville  (q.  v.),  the  Cleopatra  and  Cassandra  of  Calprenede  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Artamenes  and  Clelie  of  Madeine  Scuderi  (q.  v. ). 

For  several  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  imagina- 
tive literature  produced  in  England  consisted  chiefly  of  metrical 
tales  of  chivalry,  cast  at  first  in  French,  and  afterwards  in  English 
verse.    In  1485  the  Mart  d' Arthur  was  published  by  Caxton,  a 


work  which  is  the  most  notable  example  of  early  prose  fiction  in 
England.  It  was  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory  (q.  v. ),  and  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  Arthurian  romances  (see  Arthur  and 
Arthurian  Romance),  which  various  trouvires  had  amplified 
and  linked  together  after  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth  (q.  v.)  made  the 
tales  of  Arthur  and  Merlin  known  to  Western  Europe.  The 
Mort  d^ Arthur  is  written  in  a  quaint  poetic  style,  and  abounds  in 
passages  of  deep  feeling  and  strange  allegoric  significance,  while 
the  knighls  whose  deeds  it  recounts  are  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  vague  epical  grandeur.  The  book  was  a  popular  favourite 
during  the  Tudor  times,  and  after  sinking  almost  into  oblivion,  has 
of  late  years  re-attracted  attention  as  the  source  of  the  themes 
of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.  About  the  same  time  that 
Malory's  book  was  issued,  Caxton  translated  and  printed  stories 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  of  various  ancient  heroes  ;  and  during 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  Lord  Berners  produced  English  ver- 
sions of  the  French  stories  Artus  de  la  Breiagne  and  Huon  of 
Bordeaux.  During  the  i6th  c.  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
development  of  English  prose  fiction  by  the  translations  of 
foreign  romances,  while  at  the  same  time  short  and  often  facetious 
stories  of  English  life  became  generally  popular.  Among  these 
tales  of  purely  English  origin  may  be  mentioned  the  History  of 
Thomas  of  Reading,  or  the  Six  Worthy  Yeomen  of  the  West, 
which  gives  pictures  of  social  life  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  ;  a  version  of  the  old  favourite  tale  of  Robin  Hood ; 
George  a- Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wahef eld ;  The  Pleasant  History 
of  Tom -a- Lincoln,  the  Red  Rose  LTnight,  which  recounts  how  an 
English  adventurer  won  the  hand  of  (he  daughter  of  Prester 
John,  '  the  monarch  of  the  world  ; '  the  History  of  Helyas, 
Knight  of  the  Sun  ;  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  John  Faustus  ; 
the  Life  of  Virgilius,  an  adaptation  of  the  medieval  legends  in 
which  the  poet  Virgil  figures  as  a  necromancer  ;  and  the  story 
of  Robert  the  Devil,  which  tells  how  a  prince,  after  rioting  in  sin 
through  Satanic  agency,  is  saved  by  a  miracle  from  eternal  per- 
dition, and  after  doing  penance  by  living  among  dogs,  is  married 
to  an  emperor's  daughter.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  c. 
and  the  first  half  of  the  17th  c.  various  foreign  and  ancient  tales 
of  standing  reputation  were  first  made  known  to  the  English 
people  by  translations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  mould  the 
several  forms  which  English  fiction  afterwards  assumed.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  notable  of  the  works  thus  rendered  into 
English  were  part  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  {1566),  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Appuleius  (1571),  the  ^M/ci/zfrz  of  Heliodorus  (1587), 
Mendoza's  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (1586),  and  Montemayor's 
Diana  (1598).  The  first  English  version  of  Don  Quixote  was 
issued  in  1620,  and  Urquhart  published  his  felicitous  rendering 
of  Rabelais  in  1653.  Thus  the  types  of  fiction  which  may  be 
styled  the  novel  of  gallantry,  the  pastoral  romance,  and  the 
picaresque  novel  were  introduced  into  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  c.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  voluminous  Spanish 
romances  relating  the  deeds  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Palmerin 
were  also  'done  into  English,'  and  several  English  imitations 
of  the  long  chivalrous  tales  were  produced,  of  which  the  most 
popular  was  perhaps  Emanuel  Ford's  Famous  Hystorie  of  the 
Renowned  Parismus,  Prince  of  Bohemia,  published  in  1598,  and 
modelled  to  a  great  extent  after  the  Spanish  work  Palmerin 
d'Oliva.  But  the  fantastic  and  long-winded  tales  of  chivalry 
could  not  satisfy  the  Elizabethan  age,  with  its  keen  interest  in 
human  character,  its  frank  enjoyment  of  humour,  its  positive 
practical  tendency,  its  vigorous  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  incidents 
of  actual  life  ;  and  accordingly  the  old  romances  gave  place  to 
translations  and  imitations  of  Italian  love-intrigues,  such  as 
Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  and  Grimstone's  Adinirable  Histories. 
A  form  of  fiction  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  no 
foreign  work  was  introduced  into  English  literature  in  1516, 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  (q.  v.)  published  his  Utopia,  a  political  alle- 
gory, in  which  the  author's  opinions  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  a  state,  marriage,  education,  &c.,  are  set  forth  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  an  imaginary  seaman  named  Raphael  Hythloday.  Other 
examples  of  the  prose  political  allegory  are  Bacon's  Atlantis, 
Bishop  Hall's  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,  and  the  Argenis  of  John 
Barclay.  John  Lyly's  story  entitled  Enphues,  and  its  sequel 
Euphetis  and  his  England,  are  mainly  remarkable  for  having 
affected  Elizabethan  writers  with  a  fondness  for  antithetic  con- 
structions and  startling  conceits.  (See  Lyly  and  Euphuism.) 
Euphues  relates  how  a  witty  Athenian  travelled  to  Naples 
and  fell  in  love  with  a  fair  Neapolitan,  with  whom  he  engaged 
in  long  affected  discussions,  but  who  finally  abandoned  him  for 
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his  friend  Philantus.  In  the  sequel  Euplmes  and  Pliilanthus 
visit  England,  and  though  the  narrative  is  of  slight  interest  as  a 
fiction,  it  affords  us  much  valuable  insight  into  the  social  life  of 
tlie  i6th  c.  Among  Lyly's  imitators  were  Lodge, -author  of  Rosa- 
Ivitd,  or  Euphties^  Golden  Z^^f'^rj/,  which  supplied  Shakespeare  with 
the  plot  of  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  dramatist  Robert  Greene 
(q.  v.),  whose  prose  tales  show  facility  and  grace  of  diction,  and 
considerable  skill  in  the  management  of  the  plot.  Among  the 
finest  of  bis  stories  are  The  Historic  of  Dorasius  and  Faivnia,  on 
wliich  Shakespeare  founded  his  Winter's  Tale,  and  Philomela,  a 
work  of  singular  beauty  of  style  and  moral  purity.  In  1593  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  prose-romance  Arcadia  was  published.  This  is 
the  most  important  contribution  made  to  English  prose  fiction  by 
any  Elizabethan  author.  It  is  a  pastoral  and  heroic  romance, 
kings  and  queens  and  knights  as  well  as  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses being  among  its  chief  characters.  The  scene  of  the  stoiy 
is  laid  in  Arcadia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
style  is  elaborately  quaint,  flowery,  and  musical,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  represented  as  endowed  with  ideal  virtues.  The  moral 
reflections  and  minute  descriptions  of  scenery  are  apt  soon  to  be- 
come fatiguing,  but  the  reader  is  repaid  by  the  genuine  tender- 
ness of  many  passages  and  the  heroic  enthusiasm  of  others.  (See 
Sidney.)  The  popularity  of  Sidney's  .^rrai/w  endured  to  the 
1 8th  c,  and  encouraged  a  taste  for  long  romances  resembling 
those  of  D'Urfe  and  Scuderi,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is 
the  Parthenissa  of  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery. 

None  of  the  works  above  mentioned  have  retained  their  popu- 
larity to  modern  times,  but  in  1672,  Bunyan  (q.  v.)  published 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  went  through  ten  editions  before 
1685,  and  was  followed  by  the  less  successful  allegoric  tale  of 
the  Holy  War.  Several  brief  novels  were  written  by  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn,  and  were  widely  read  in  polite  society  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  c.  Up  to  this  time  no  prose  iiction  had  been  produced  in 
Britain  dealing  at  any  length  with  the  incidents  of  contemporary 
life,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  l8th  c,  when  English  prose 
literature  began  to  assume  unwonted  importance,  a  new  develop- 
ment was  given  to  fiction  by  Swift  (q.  v.)  and  Defoe  (q.  v.).  The 
former  gave  a  new  direction  to  prose  fiction,  rendering  it  comic, 
homely,  and  outspoken,  and  stripping  it  of  the  flowery  phrases  and 
high-flown  sentiments  which  marked  alike  the  novels  of  gallantry 
and  the  Arcadian,  or  pastoral-heroic  romances.  Daniel  Defoe 
(q.  v.),  without  Swift's  gift  of  humour,  excelled  him  in  the  art 
of  giving  versimilitude  to  fictions,  and  produced  a  series  of 
imaginary  stories,  any  of  which  is  almost  indistinguishable  from 
a  veritable  narrative.  Defoe  may  be  regarded  as  the  writer  who 
divorced  British  prose  fiction  from  allegory  and  fanciful  invention, 
and  wedded  it  for  a  time  to  realism.  Steele  and  Addison  deserve 
to  be  numbered  among  writers  of  prose  fictions,  on  account  of 
several  of  the  slight  but  exquisite  sketches  which  they  contributed 
to  the  Spectator.  The  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  by 
Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  others,  is  a  satire  conveyed  under  a  trans- 
parent veil  of  fiction,  and  Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull  is  an 
allegorical  and  political  satire.  In  1 740  ajjpeared  Pamela,  or 
Virtue  Rewarded,  the  earliest  of  the  once  popular  N.  of  Richard- 
son (q.  v.).  Richardson's  N.  are  cast  in  the  form  of  letters,  the 
characters  are  artificial,  and  the  story  is  in  every  case  drearily 
spun  out,  but  for  pathos  and  minute  accurate  delineation  of  cer- 
tain states  of  feeling,  he  has  scarcely  been  excelled.  His  style 
of  fiction  was  original,  for,  unlike  Defoe  and  Swift,  he  had  no 
foreign  precedents  for  his  tales.  A  more  lasting  popularity  than 
Richardson's  was  gained  by  his  contemporary  Fielding  (q.  v.), 
whose  great  novel  Tom  Jones  stands  in  many  respects  unsur- 
passed in  British  prose  fiction,  and  combines  the  interest  of  a 
tale  of  adventure,  of  humorous  pictures  of  everyday  life,  and 
of  vivid  delineation  of  character.  The  novels  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  (q.  v.),  with  their  abundance  of  farcical  incident,  their 
variety  of  scenes,  many  of  them  laid  in  country  inns,  show 
the  influence  of  Don  Furioso  and  of  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias,  a 
French  imitation  of  the  Spanish  picaresque  novel.  Charming 
)3ro3e  tales  were  written  by  Sterne  (q.  v.)  and  Goldsmith  (q.  v.). 
The  revival  of  naturalism  in  literature  first  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  c.  It  is  distinctly 
traceable  even  earlier  in  the  poetry  of  Thomson,  Collins,  and 
Gray.  In  prose,  however,  it  is  from  the  first  merged  in  a  pic- 
turesque medievalism.  Percy's  Reliques  and  Warton's  History  of 
English  Poetry  show  the  general  direction  of  the  current ;  but 
Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto  {i']6<))  is  the  earliest  example  of 
what  mav  be  called  the  Gothic  romance.  It  was  imitated  in 
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the  wild  stories  of  banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  fantastic  melo- 
dramatic characters  written  by  Mrs.  Radcliflfe  (q.v.)  and  M.  G. 
Lewis  (q.  v.),  and  it  survived  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Waverley  N.  Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion began  to  show  itself  in  Godwin  (q.  v.),  who  wrote  power- 
ful stones  to  expose  the  wrongs  of  the  present  state  of  society  ; 
while  Mrs.  Inchbald  (q.  v.),  Mrs  Opie  (q.  v. ),  Miss  C.  Smith,  Miss 
Austen,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  (q.  v.)  foreshadow  the  future  crowd 
of  female  novelists.  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Edgeworth  finely 
illustrate  the  power  of  keen  and  critical  observation  possessed  by 
their  sex.  Scott  (q.  v.)  founded  the  modem  historical  novel, 
which,  unlike  the  17th  c.  heroic  romances,  endeavours  to  revive 
the  manners  of  the  past,  and  deals  especially  with  medieval 
times.  Since  Scott's  death  N.  have  been  produced  in  unpre- 
cedented numbers  and  variety,  until  they  now  hold  the  posi- 
tion in  modem  literature  which  the  drama  occupied  in  the 
Elizabethan  period.  From  about  1830  to  about  1 835  N.  of 
English  life  were  written  by  Disraeli  (q.  v.),  Bulwer-Lytton 
(q.  v.),  Douglas  Jerrold  (q.  v.),  Warren,  Theodore  Hook,  Miss 
Martineau  (q.  v.),  Charlotte  Bronte  (q.  v.),  and  Ellen  Bronte. 
Fashionable  N.,  which  aimed,  generally  without  success,  at 
representing  aristocratic  scenes  and  persons,  were  produced  by 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Lady  Blessington,  Disraeli,  Lytton,  Mrs.  Gore, 
Hook,  &c.  ;  military  and  naval  N.  by  Marryat  (q.  v. ),  Hannay, 
Lever  (q.  v.),  Cupples,  &c. ;  historical  N.  by  Lytton,  James 
(q.  v.),  Ainsworth  (q.  v.),  &c.  ;  N.  of  Scottish  life  by  Gait  (q.  v.), 
Hogg  (q.  v.),  Cunningham  (q.  v.\  Lockhart  (q.  v.),  Wilson 
(q.  v.),  &c. ;  and  Irish  stories  by  Banim  (q.  v.),  Lever,  Lover, 
Griffin  (q.  v.),  Carleton  (q.  v.),  &c.  The  great  masters  of  English 
prose  fiction  since  Scott  are  Thackeray  (q.  v.) — probably  the  chief 
of  all  writers  of  N. — Dickens  (q.  v.),  and  '  George  Eliot '  (q.  v.). 
Thackeray's  excel  all  former  English  N.  in  combined  beauty  of 
literary  workmanship,  depth  and  keenness,  wealth  of  thought, 
knowledge  of  character,  and  exquisite  philosophic  humour. 
Dickens  founded  a  school  of  novelists  that  deal  greatly  in  melo- 
dramatic incident  and  in  comic  pictures  of  London  life.  '  George 
Eliot '  began  her  career  by  issuing  tales  of  English  rural  scenes 
and  provincial  middle-class  life,  and  has  of  late  sought  to  make 
the  novel  deal  with  wider  issues  than  are  involved  in  the  career 
of  an  individual.  Among  recent  English  novelists  ranking  more 
or  less  near  to  the  three  great  authors  mentioned  above  are  Reade 
(q.  v.),  Collins  (q.  v.),  Kingsley  (q.  v.^,  Mrs.  Oliphant  (q.  v.),  Mac- 
donald  (q.  v.),  IBlack  (q.  v.),  Blackmore,  M'Carthy  (q.  v.),  Yates, 
and  Whyte-Melville.  The  '  sensational '  school  of  fiction,  culti- 
vated chiefly  by  women,  neither  needs  nor  merits  special  notice. 

During  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries  the  literature  of  fiction 
has  flourished  among  the  other  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  no 
less  than  in  England.  In  France  the  fairy  tales  of  Perrault 
(q.  v.),  Comtesse  d'Aunoy  (q.  v.),  Madame  Villeneuve  (q.  v.), 
charmed  and  solaced  for  a  couple  of  generations  the  jaded  fancy 
of  a  society  at  once  luxurious  and  superstitious.  In  the  N.  of 
Marivaux  (q.  v. ),  the  Abbe  Prevot  (q.  v.),  and  Crebillon'(q.  v.)  we 
see  a  foreshadowing  of  the  wild  and  impure  licence  that  marks 
the  latest  developments  of  French  fiction.  Le  Sage  (q.  v.), 
in  his  Gil  Bias,  Diable  Boiteux,  and  Le  Bachelier  de  Sala- 
manque,  reproduces  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Spanish 
picaresque  romance ;  Rousseau  (q.  v.)  and  Voltaire  (q.  v. ) 
represent  the  two  grand  phases  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ment that  precipitated  the  Revolution — the  extravagant  en- 
thusiasm for  '  nature '  and  the  profound  contempt  for  '  super- 
stition.' The  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  fatal  to  all 
imaginative  literature  ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Revolution  'of  1830  witnessed  more  than  a  revival  of  the 
splendour  of  French  fiction.  The  names  of  Balzac  (q.  v.),  Paul 
de  Kock  (q.  v.),  tlie  elder  Dumas  (q.  v.),  George  Sand  (q.  v.), 
Lamartine  (q.  v.),  Eugene  Sue  (q.  v.),  are  the  most  famous  of 
the  past  generation  ;  of  the  present,  none  equals  Hugo  (q.  v.) 
in  grandeur  of  genius,  or  surpasses  Dumas  fls  in  subtlety  of 
vice.  All  varieties  of  style  are  illustrated  by  the  names  of 
Merimee  (q.  v.),  Murger  (q.  v.),  Gautier  (q.  v.),  Alphonse  Karr 
(q.  v.),  and  Messieurs  Erckmann-Chatrian  (q.  v.). — Gennan 
fiction  first  reaches  excellence  in  the  N.  of  Wieland  (q.  v.),  which 
breathe  a  classic  epicureanism.  Before  the  end  of  the  iSth[c.  a 
crowd  of  obscure  writers  appeared — the  crude  precursore  of  that 
Romantic  school  which  is  adorned  with  the  exquisite  art  of  Tieck 
(q.  v.),  MusKus  (q.  v.),  and  Fouque  (q.  v.).  Goethe  (q.  v.)  is  too 
universal,  and  Richter  (q.  v.)  too  unique  a  genius  to  be  classified. 
Cliamisso  (q.  v.),  Steffens  (q.  v.),  Brentano  (q.  v.),  Zschokke  (q.  v.), 
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Auerbach  (q.  v.),  Hoffmann  (q.  v.),  Freytag  (q.  v.),  Heyse  (q.  v.), 
and  scores  of  others  prove  the  fecundity  and  variety  of  German 
fiction,  which  faithfully  reflects  the  national  peculiarities  in  its 
depth  and  dreaminess  of  sentiment,  its  quiet  lovable  humour, 
its  slow  and  somewhat  heavy  movements,  and  its  patient  de- 
velopment of  character.  Italy  can  boast  of  the  world-famous 
Promessi  Sposi  oi  Manzoni  (q.  v.),  who  has  founded  a  school  of 
historical  fiction  in  which  the  foremost  names  are  Rosmini, 
Grossi,  Cantu,  D'Azeglio  (q.  v.),  and  Guerrazzi  (q.  v.);  Spain 
has  a  brilliant  list,  Saavedra,  Mora,  Romero  y  Larranaga,  and 
above  all  Fernan  Caballero  (q.  v.)  being  known  far  beyond  the 
Pyrenees ;  Belgium  is  proud  of  its  Flemish  genius  Hendrick  Con- 
science (q.  v.) ;  Holland  is  rich  in  writers,  some  of  whom  at  least 
have  more  than  a  national  reputation,  Lennep  (q.  v.),  Bogaers, 
Meyer,  Ter  Haar,  Oltman,  Tonsainnt  (q.  v.),  Cremer,  Schimneel, 
Brouwer,  Linde,  and  Dekker.  For  some  notice  of  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  Hungarian  novelists,  our 
limits  compel  us  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  the  literatures  of  these 
countries.  American  fiction  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  English 
fiction.  It  will  always  find  expression  through  the  English 
tongue,  and  it  will  always  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  literaiy 
associations  of  that  tongue.  But  more  and  more  distinctly,  as 
years  pass  on,  will  the  differences  of  social  and  political  life  come 
to  be  reflected  in  this  infallible  mirror.  From  the  first  a  certain 
idiosyncrasy  was  visible.  Even  Washington  Irving  (q.  v. )  and 
Brockden  Brown  (q.  v.)  are  not  destitute  of  a  New  World  aroma, 
which  is  stronger  in  Poe  (q.  v.)  and  Holmes  (q.  v.),  intense  in 
Fenimore  Cooper  (q.  v.),  Hawthorne  (q.  v.),  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  (q.  v.),  and  in  Bret  Harte  (q.  v.)  seems  at  times  to  pass 
into  a  fresh  and  original  perfume.  See  Dunlop's  History  of 
Fiction  (Lond.  1814),  Wolff's  Allgemeim  Geschichte  des  Romans 
(Jena,  1 841),  Chassang's  Histoire  du  Roman  datis  CAuiiquite 
Grecque  et  Latine  (Par.  1862). 

NovemTjer  (from  'LaX.  novem,  'nine;'  old  High  German 
Harbistvidndth,  '  harvest  month '),  the  ninth  month  of  the  early 
Roman  calendar,  after  the  addition  of  January  and  February, 
became  the  nth.  It  has  thirty  days,  and  is  the  first  of  the  three 
winter  months.  On  the  21st  or  22d  N.  the  sun  enters  Sagit- 
tarius. 

Novgorod,  or  Veliki- Novgorod  ('great  new-town'),  the 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  Russia,  on  the  Volk- 
hov, near  its  issue  from  Lake  Ilmen,  125  miles  S.  by  E.  of  St. 
Petersburg  by  rail.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  Sophia- 
town  and  the  Trade-iown  ;  and  these  are  connected  by  a  beau- 
tiul  bridge  built  on  granite  piles.  The  Sophia  or  old  portion 
of  the  town  is  still  girt  with  walls,  and  includes  the  Kremlin 
with  its  old  cathedral,  containing  the  shrine  of  St.  Ivan  of  N., 
which  attracts  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  celebrated 
Chersonese  gates  of  the  cathedral  appear  to  be  of  old  German 
workmanship  in  imitation  of  Byzantine  art.  N.  has  thirty-four 
other  churches  and  an  imperial  palace,  and  outside  the  walls  are 
several  convents — St.  George's  at  the  outflow  of  the  Volkhov 
especially  possessing  immense  treasures.  Pop.  (1870)  17,093. 
Founded  by  Prince  Rurik  in  864,  N.  in  the  12th  c.  formed  a 
free  state,  and  extended  its  power  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  to  the 
Obi.  In  the  time  of  the  Hansa  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant trading  towns  in  Russia.  It  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Muscovite  princes  towards  the  close  of  the  15  th  c,  was  almost 
destroyed  in  1478  by  Ivan  III.,  and  declined  rapidly  there- 
after. The  opening  of  Archangel  and  the  foundation  of  St. 
Petersburg  greatly  damaged  its  foreign  trade.— N.,  the  govei-n- 
ment,  lies  E.  of  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  encloses  tlie  whole 
Valdai  plateau.  The  Valdai  hills  in  the  S.  form  the  common 
watershed  of  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  White  Seas.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  lakes  are  numerous  ;  but  the  soil  is 
poor,  only  one-seventh  of  tlie  whole  area  being  under  grain, 
hemp,  and  flax.  Forests  and  pasture  lands,  however,  are  exten- 
sive ;  and  timber  floated  down  the  rivers  and  canals  is  an 
important  article  of  trade.  Area,  47,213  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1870) 
1,016,414. 

Novgrad-Volynsk,  a  town  of  W.  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Volhynia,  50  miles  N.W.  of  Zitomierz.  It  has  important 
manufactures  in  cloth,  leather,  &c.    Pop.  {1870)  9341. 

No'vibazar',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Bosnia,  140  miles  S.  \V.  of  Widdin,  on  the  Rashka,  a  mountain 


stream  which  ultimately  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Danube.  It 
has  celebrated  fairs  and  an  important  trade,  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  warm  springs.    Pop.  9000. 

Nov'ice  (from  Lat.  novus,  '  new  ')  was  the  name  given  in  the 
early  Church  to  a  newly  baptized  person  (see  I  Tim.  iii.  6),  and 
was  afterwards  applied  like  Neophyte  (q.  v.)  to  a  Catechumen 
(q.  v.).  Nowadays  it  is  applied  to  one  who  is  undergoing  a 
period  of  probation  (called  a  novitiate)  and  a  system  of  disci- 
pline preparatory  to  becoming  a  monk  or  a  nun.  At  the  end  of 
the  novitiate,  which  varies  in  length  in  different  orders,  the  N., 
if  still  inclined,  is  '  professed  '  or  receives  the  vows  of  the  order. 

No'vi  Ligu're,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alex- 
andria, 33  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Genoa  by  rail,  contains  twelve 
churches,  a  museum,  picture  gallery,  and  public  library,  and  has 
important  silk  manufactures.  Pop.  (1874)  12,162.  Here  the 
French  were  defeated  by  a  Russo- Austrian  army  under  Suvaroff, 
and  lostjoubert,  their  general,  and  16,000  men,  August  15,  1799. 

No'vomoskovsk'  ('  New  Moscow '),  a  town  of  S.  Russia,  in 
the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper,  17  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslav.  It  has 
three  extensive  annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  also 
manufactures  of  leather,  tallow,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  10,515. 

No'votcherkask'  ('  New  Tcherkash '),  the  chief  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  S.  Russia,  on  the  Aksai,  an 
arm  of  the  Don.  It  was  founded  in  1805,  is  the  residence  of  an 
archbishop,  and  has  a  large  cathedral,  seven  churches,  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  a  large  annual  fair.    Pop.  (1870)  18,611. 

Nowanuggur  (JVdwanagar,  '  new  town '),  the  chief  town 
of  the  native  state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  peninsula  of  Katty- 
war,  India,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  160  miles  S.W. 
of  Ahmedabad  ;  pop.  (1872)  34,744.  It  is  a  flourishing  place, 
with  a  special  manufacture  of  dyed  cotton  cloth,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  exported  to  the  Arabian  and  African  markets.  The 
state  of  N.  comprises  633  villages  ;  pop.  (1872)  290,847  ;  reve- 
nue, 1 50,000 ;  tribute  to  the  Guicowar  and  the  British,  2,000. 
It  has  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast ;  and  it  is  said  that  Poshetra  and 
Seria,  though  not  now  used,  are  the  two  best  natural  harbours 
in  India.  The  chief,  vi'hose  title  is  Jam,  is  of  the  Jareja  caste 
of  Rajputs,  and  the  family  are  said  to  have  immigrated  from 
Cutch  about  1422.    He  is  the  second  chief  in  Kattywar. 

Nowgon'  {Nditgaon,  '  new  village '),  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  Assam,  British  India,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Brahmaputra;  pop.  (1872)  2883. — The  district  of  N., 
which  lies  between  the  river  and  the  Naga  Hills,  has  an  area  of 
3415  sq.  miles ;  pop.  (1872)  256,390.  In  1874  there  were  2878 
acres  under  tea  cultivation,  yielding  387,085  lbs.;  5  Europeans 
were  employed,  and  2600  natives.  In  1876-77  tlie  exports  by 
river  were  ^184,000  worth  of  tea,  and  £gooo  of  caoutchouc  ;  the 
imports  included  piece-goods  (^18,000),  salt  (;^6ooo),  and  liquor 
(;^400o) . — There  is  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Central 
India,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Bundelcund  Agency,  and 
a  station  for  a  battery  of  European  artillery. 

Noyades  were  a  series  of  '  drownages '  executed  by  Carrier, 
deputy  of  the  Convention,  at  Nantes  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Priests,  women,  and  children  were  packed  into  flat-bot- 
tomed craft,  which  were  scuttled  in  the  middle  of  the  Loire. 
There  were  twenty-five  of  these  '  sentences  of  deportation  exe- 
cuted vertically.'    See  Froces  de  Carrier  (4  vols.  Par.  1795). 

Noyau,  or  CrSme  de  Noyau,  a  favourite  liqueur,  the 
characteristic  flavour  of  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  derived 
either  from  bruised  almonds  or  from  peach  or  apricot  kernels. 
Other  flavouring  ingredients  are  in  some  cases  added,  and,  as 
with  all  true  liqueurs,  the  drink  is  sweetened  with  fine  sugar. 

Noy'on,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  on 
the  Verse,  77^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris  by  rail,  has  a  cathedral 
(founded  by  Pippin  the  Short,  and  rebuilt  1 1 80),  an  hotel-de- 
ville  (1485-1523),  the  house  where  Calvin  was  bom,  and  other 
historical  buildings.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  hosiery, 
and  vinegar,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  leather,  and  wood.  Pop. 
(1872)  5236.  The  N'oviomagtis  of  the  Romans,  N.  was  the  scene 
of  the  consecration  of  Karl  the  Great  (768),  and  of  the  election 
of  Hugues  Capet  (9S7). 
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much  sacred  music  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Purcell,  &c.  He  died  at 
Nice  in  i86i. — Clara  Anastasia  N.,  Countess  Gigliucci, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  15th  June 
1818.  She  studied  singing  at  the  Conservatoire  Musique  Sacree 
at  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London  under  Moscheles  and  Costa. 
1835  she  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

NuTjia,  the  Cush  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ethiopia  of  the 
Romans,  is  the  middle  part  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  being  bounded  N.  by  Egypt,  E.  by  the  Red  Sea, 
S.  by  Abyssinia,  and  W.  by  Darfoor  and  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
On  account  of  its  ill-defined  boundary  towards  the  W.  and  partly 
towards  the  S.,  the  area  is  variously  estimated  at  300,000  and 
500,000  sq.  miles.  The  pop.  is  about  one  million.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  a  series  of  extensive  plateaus,  that  of  Sennar 
1377  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  Kartoom  1263 
feet,  through  which  the  Nile  descends  from  Abyssinia,  and 
which  are  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  ranges  of  low  hills  separating 
N.  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sahara.  The  climate  is  extremely 
hot,  though,  owing  to  its  dryness,  not  unhealthy.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  oases  of  small  extent,  the  ground  is  cultivable 
only  in  the  Nile  valley,  which  is  here  a  ravine  from  five  to  nine 
miles  broad,  with  steep  banks,  and  can  be  overflowed  by  the 
river  only  in  a  few  places.  Hence  the  people  are  forced  to  draw 
up  most  of  the  water  for  irrigation  by  means  of  various 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  Nubian  desert  to  the  E.  of  the 
Nile  consists  of  rocky  mountains,  separated  by  deep  wadies  or 
ravines.  On  the  W.  side,  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  lies  the 
desert  of  Bahjuda,  a  sandy  steppe  offering  extensive  pasture  for 
camels.  The  chief  exports  are  gums,  dates,  and  senna  leaves  ; 
though  durra,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also  grown  to 
some  extent.  The  slave  traffic  can  now  be  carried  on  only  in 
secret,  and  in  obscure  places.  The  chief  towns  are  Massana, 
Berber,  Dongola,  Abu  Hammed,  and  Korosko.  The  first  is  the 
principal  port  of  the  province  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  population 
consists  of  Nubians,  who  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile  are  much  mixed 
with  the  Arab  element,  and,  in  the  S.W.,  of  negroes,  who 
belong  to  the  stem  of  the  Fundi.  The  Nubians  call  themselves 
Berabra,  and  live  chiefly  between  the  two  last  cataracts.  They 
are  of  medium  height,  of  reddish-brown  colour,  with  slightly 
curling  hair,  a  pleasing  expression,  and  often  almost  European 
features  ;  the  head  is  small,  the  forehead  high,  the  nose  straight 
and  well  formed,  the  eye  large  and  black,  and  the  muscular 
development  slight.  They  are  industrious,  temperate, 
truthful,  and  honest,  and  are  in  much  request  among  the 
Egyptians  as  servants.  Until  their  eighth  or  tenth  year 
both  sexes  go  quite  naked  ;  then  the  boys  put  on  a  linen 
shirt,  or  merely  a  girdle,  while  the  girls  wear  until  their 
marriage  a  rachat,  consisting  of  a  girdle  with  a  long 
fringe.  The  women  dress  themselves  in  loose  trousers  and 
mantles  of  blue  cloth,  with  which  they  also  cover  their  heads. 
The  men  shave  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  on  the 
crown,  the  females  letting  their  hair,  which  they  soak  in  ricinus 
oil,  fall  over  their  neck  and  shoulders  in  numerous  thin  braids. 
The  Berabra  marry  early,  the  girls  in  their  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year  ;  and  the  richer  men  generally  have  several  wives.  The 
dwellings  consist  of  small  square  houses  with  flat  roofs,  built  of 
sun-dried  clay  or  mud  bricks.  The  furnishing  is  very  simple  ; 
the  water  is  kept  in  large  bomb-shaped  vessels,  and  mats  of 
palm-leaf  serve  as  doors,  carpets,  and  mattresses.  The  principal 
article  of  food  is  millet,  flesh  being  little  eaten.  Agriculture  and 
cattle-rearing  are  almost  the  only  occupations.  In  religion  the 
Nubians  are  all  Mohammedans.  Besides  the  Berabra,  there  be- 
long in  a  wider  sense  to  the  Nubians  those  races  included  under 
the  name  Bedshah,  viz.,  the  Shaikieh,  S.  of  Dongola,  the 
Besharin,  S.  of  the  23°  in  the  desert,  with  the  related  tribe  of 
the  Shukuriah,  who  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Atbara,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Bahjuda  desert,  the  Hasanieh  and  the  Kababish, 
whose  territory  reaches  to  Kordofan.  About  the  middle  of  the 
5th  c.  the  Nubians  had  founded  a  great  kingdom  which  reached 
to  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  which  Dongola  was  the 
capital.  In  the  6th  c.  Christianity  penetrated  N.  and  gained 
over  the  majority  of  the  population.  It  flourished  for  eight 
centuries,  during  which  period  were  erected  those  numerous 
monasteries  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Nile 
valley.  But  in  the  14th  c.  N.  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  under 
whose  rule  Islamism  became  the  national  faith.  In  1 820  N. 
was  subdued  by  Ismail-Pasha  and  united  to  Egypt.    Besides  the 
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works  of  Burckhardt,  Riippell,  and  Russegger,  see  Kremer's 
ALgypten  (2  vols.  Leips.  1863),  and  Hartmann's  Naiurgeschicht' 
lich-Medic.  Skizze  der  Nilldnder  (B^x\.  1865), 

Nu'cha,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Baku 
(Transcaucasia),  on  the  Kish-Tchai,  which  falls  into  the  Alazan, 
a  tributary  of  the  Kur,  125  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tiflis.  N.  consists 
of  a  Tartar  town,  with  2  large  and  more  than  20  small  mosques, 
and  an  Armenian  town,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  3  churches. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the  surrounding  district  is 
covered  with  mulberry  woods.  Pop.  (1870)  23,371,  chiefly  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  Shiite  sect. 

Nu'cleobranchia'ta  or  Heterop'oda,  the  highest  order  of 
the  class  Gasteropoda  (q.  v.),  including  those  molluscs  which 
have  a  univalve  shell,  while  the  '  foot'  is  converted  into  a  ver- 
tically-flattened fin.  Sometimes  the  shell  is  wanting.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  warm  seas.  The  flattened  fin  or  foot  may 
be  provided  with  a  sucker,  by  means  of  which  the  N.  can 
attach  itself  to  seaweed  and  other  objects.  Two  families  (Allan- 
tida  and  Firolidcs)  are  included  in  this  group.  The  Atlantidm 
are  numerously  represented  as  fossils  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  ;  the 
Firolida  are  represented  by  a  single  fossil  species  in  the  Miocene 
formations  (Tertiary). 

Nu'cleus,  the  name  applied  to  the  solid  particle  found  in  the 
interior  of  Cells  (see  Cells),  and  also  named  the  endoblast.  The 
N.  may  contain  and  have  attached  to  it  another  and  smaller  par- 
ticle, the  nucleolus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  wherever 
occurring  in  cells  or  cellular  organisms,  both  N.  and  nucleolus 
are  concerned  in  the  work  of  reproduction.  The  N.  may  in  fact 
be  named  the  '  reproductive  centre '  of  the  cell.  In  the  lowest 
animals  or  Protozoa  (q.  v.)  a  nucleus  is  almost  invariably  found. 
It  occurs  in  such  Protozoa  as  Amceia,  Foravtinifera,  Infusoria, 
Gregarinida,  &c.  That  the  N.  is  concerned  with  development 
and  reproduction  becomes  apparent  when  its  relations  to  the 
germinal  vesicle  of  the  ovum  or  egg  are  considered.  After  fer- 
tilisation both  N.  and  nucleolus  disappear  or  become  so  modi- 
fied as  to  be  unrecognisable,  and  hence  the  importance  of  these 
structures  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  egg  may  be  readily  proved. 
The  N.  found  in  seeds  or  ovules  of  plants  is  a  different  structure 
from  the  N.  of  cells.    See  Seed. 

Nudd'ea  {Nadiyd.  or  Nabadwip,  'new  island'),  a  town, 
though  not  the  chief  town,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  Ben- 
gal,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhagirutti,  the  most 
direct  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  60  miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  Pop. 
(1872)  8863.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  last  independent  king  of 
Bengal,  and  is  a  holy  place  for  bathing  pilgrimages.  It  is  still 
a  centre  of  Sanskrit  learning,  where  the  pundits  lecture,  espe- 
cially on  logic,  in  poor  mud  huts.  Former  sites  of  the  town  have 
repeatedly  been  swept  away  by  changes  in  the  river  course. — 
The  district  of  N.,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gangetic  delta, 
has  an  area  of  3421  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  1,812,795.  Itisvery 
fertile,  and  is  traversed  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  also  by  the 
railway.  It  exports  indigo,  silk,  pulses,  wheat,  jute,  oil  seeds, 
sugar,  chillies,  and  other  vegetables,  but  requires  to  import  rice. 
The  manufactures  are  brass-ware,  cotton  cloth,  and  clay  figures. 
In  1876-77  the  value  of  the  registered  traflnc  was  upwards  of 
;^2,ooo,ooo.  The  chief  towns  are  Krishnuggur,  Santipore,  and 
Kushtea.  N.  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  indigo  riots  of  i860, 
but  the  European  cultivation  of  that  dye  is  now  reviving,  the  ex- 
port in  1876-77  being  valued  at  ;/^240,ooo. 

Nudibran'cbiate  (Gr.  '  naked-gilled  '),  a  section  of  Gastero- 
podous  molluscs,  in  which  the  branckitr  or  gills  are  exposed  on 
the  back  of  the  animal  or  on  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  a  shell  being 
absent  in  the  adult  state.  Examples  are  the  Doris  or  '  Sea 
Lemon,'  the  jEolis,  Glaucus,  Elysia,  &c. 

Nu'dum  Pac'tum  is  in  law  an  agreement  without  Earnest 
(q.  v.)  or  Consideration  (q.  v.).    Nuda  Pacta  are  void  in  law. 

Nue'ces,  a  river  of  Texas,  U.S.,  rises  near  the  country  of  the 
Comanclies,  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  falls  into 
Corpus  Christi  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  300 
miles. 

Nugg'st  (a  corruption  of  Ingot),  a  miner's  term  for  a  lump  of 
native  gold  of  any  size.  The  largest  masses,  usually  of  very 
great  purity  and  containing  very  little  disseminated  quartz,  are 
found  in  the  alluvium  of  auriferous  districts.     The  names, 
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places,  and  year  of  discoveiy,  and  weights  of  several  of  the 
largest  known  nuggets  are  given  below. 

Gross  Weight. 


oz.  dwts. 

'  Welcome  Stranger,' Dunolly,  Victoria,  1869  .       .  2280 

'  Welcome,' Ballarat.  Victoria,  1858  ....  2217  16 

'  Blanche  Barkly,' Kingower,  Victoria,  1857    .       .  1743  13 

'Precious,'  Berlin  Diggings,  Victoria,  1871      .       .  1621 

A  N.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  1853   1619 

A  N.,  Burrangdong,  New  South  Wales,  1858  .       .  1286 

A  N.,  near  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales,  1851 .       .  1272 

A  mass  found  at  Miask,  Ural  Mountains,  1842        .  1158  2 

'  Lady  Hotham,' Ballarat,  Victoria,  1854  .       .       .  1177  17 

'Viscount  Canterbury,'  Berlin  Diggings,  Victoria, 

1870   iios 

'  Viscountess  Canterbury,'  Berlin  Diggings,  Victoria, 

1870   884  10 

'  Kum  Tow,'  Berlin  Diggings,  Victoria,  1871    .      .  718  5 


Nugg'iir  {Ndgar),  sometimes  also  spelt  Nagore,  a  term  of 
Sanskrit  origin  meaning  town,  commonly  used  throughout  India 
either  as  a  suffix  or  by  itself.  According  to  Hindu  authorities 
the  name  should  be  reserved  for  cities  with  100,000  houses.  The 
most  noted  towns  of  this  name  are  :  (i)  in  the  district  of  Tanjore 
on  the  sea  coast,  160  miles  S.  of  Madras,  conspicuous  to 
mariners  by  its  five  white  pagodas  ;  (2)  in  the  district  of  Beerb- 
hum,  Bengal,  134  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  This  was  the 
capital  of  a  long  line  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  princes, 
whose  descendant  still  lives  there  in  poverty,  and  it  contains 
many  ruins  of  palaces,  mosques,  and  tanks ;  (4)  in  the  native 
state  of  Bickanir  in  Rajputana,  with  an  estimated  pop.  of 
20,000 ;  (5)  in  the  district  of  Shimoga,  Mysore,  a  former  capital 
of  that  state  ;  pop.  (1871)  1295.  "When  Hyder  Ali  sacked  this 
town,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  booty  of  2,000,000. 

Nui'sance.  In  England  nuisances  at  law  are  public  or  private. 
A  public  N.  is  an  offence  against  the  state  punishable  by  fine. 
The  remedy  for  a  private  N.  is  a  civil  action  at  the  instance  of 
the  person  aggrieved.  Procedure  for  prevention  or  removal  of  N. 
is  by  Injunction  (q.  v.),  or  in  Scotch  law,  by  Interdict  (q.  v.).  To 
obstruct  a  highway,  or  a  public  river,  or  to  keep  a  gaming  house 
is  a  public  N.  To  conduct  an  offensive  business,  that  of  a 
tallow-melter,  for  instance,  may  be  a  private  N.  In  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  v.  Clowes,  when  the  defendant 
employed  in  his  business  a  steam-engine  which  caused  noise  and 
vibration  in  the  plaintiff's  house  adjoining  the  premises  of  the 
defendant,  it  was  held  to  be  a  N.  The  common  law  of  N.  has 
been  materially  altered  by  the  Public  Health  and  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  11  &  12  V.  c.  63,  18  &  19  V.  c.  116,  and  35  &  36 
V.  c.  79.  The  general  scheme  of  these  Acts  is  to  enable  districts 
to  appoint  local  boards  with  ample  powers  regarding  sanitary 
measures,  such  as  the  providing  efficient  drainage  and  intro- 
ducing sufficient  water-supply,  and  for  the  levying  of  rates  to 
carry  out  and  maintain  the  same.  The  absolute  right  which  a 
man  has  to  the  use  of  his  property  is  not  limited  merely  because 
the  use  he  makes  of  it  causes  inconvenience  to  his  neighbour. 
Circumstances  have  always  great  weight  in  determining  whether 
an  operation  is  a  N.  or  not.  It  makes  a  great  difference  when 
works  are  established,  whether  or  not  they  are  so  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood  or  in  a  place  thinly  or  not  inhabited,  whether  or 
not  in  a  part  of  a  town  where  similar  works  already  exist.  One 
coming  to  a  N.  has  no  legal  right  to  complain  of  it. 

Nulchitt'y  (Naichiti)  a  town  in  the  district  of  Backer- 
gunge,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  Burrisal  river,  130  miles  E. 
of  Calcutta.  Pop.  about  4000.  It  is  a  mart  of  some  standing, 
and  a  great  centre  of  collection  and  distribution  ;  exports  rice 
and  betel  nuts  to  the  value  of  ^186,000  ;  imports  cotton  goods, 
sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and  salt,  valued  at  ^358,000.  In  1875  the 
bill  transactions  of  native  bankers  were  ascertained  to  amount 
to  ;^638,ooo. 

Nullifica'tion,  a  doctrine  formerly  held  by  that  section  of  the 
United  States  politicians  which  insisted  on  the  sovereign  right  of 
States  to  reject  any  law  of  Congress  which  it  considered  uncon- 
stitutional, and  to  secede  from  the  Union  if  its  enforcement  were 
attempted.  The  leader  of  this  party  in  the  memorable  contro- 
versy of  1832  was  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  result  of  the  Civil 
War  (1861-65)  has  been  to  annihilate  the  doctrine,  which  now 
possesses  only  a  historical  interest. 

Numan'tia,  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarracon- 
ensis,  and  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  was  situated  on 
a  steep  eminence  skirted  by  the  Durius  [Doiiro).  The  destruction 


by  Scipio  Africanus  of  N.,  B.C.  134,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months, 
during  which  the  Celtiberi  displayed  heroic  endurance,  has 
furnished  a  not  unworthy  theme  for  the  pens  of  Appian,  Eutro- 
pius,  Cicero,  and  Strabo.  It  was  not  a  walled  city,  but  was 
defended  simply  by  ditches  and  entrenchments.  The  ruins  of 
N.  may  still  be  seen  at  Puente  de  Don  Guarray.  See  Aldrete, 
Ant.  Hisp.  i.  6 ;  D' Anville,Afi?>«.  de I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  vol.  xl.  p. 
770,  cited  by  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  455. 

Nu'ma  Pompil'ius,  successor  of  Romulus,  according  to 
Roman  legend,  was  a  Sabine  of  Cures.  Romulus,  as  his  birth 
betokened,  was  the  representative  of  the  war  element ;  N. 
succeeded  him  to  inaugurate  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  reverence 
for  religion  and  law.  By  the  aid  of  the  nymph  Egeria  he 
elaborated  his  scheme  of  culture  and  discipline  ;  and  during  his 
long  and  peaceful  reign  he  founded  and  establislied  the  Roman 
religious  orders,  viz.,  Pontiffs,  Augurs,  Flamens,  Vestal  Virgins, 
and  Salii.  In  his  time  the  temple  of  Janus  was  always  shut, 
and  at  last,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  N.,  like  the 
beloved  of  the  gods,  fell  asleep,  and  Egeria  disappeared  like  the 
gentle  rain.  The  story  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  early 
Roman  legends.  The  connection  of  N.'s  name  with  Gr.  no?nos 
('law  ')  belongs  to  the  realm  of  pure  fancy.  The  sole  germ  of 
truth  in  the  tradition  regarding  him  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  at 
an  early  period  the  religious  system  of  the  Sabines  took  root 
in  Rome.  In  N.'s  time  the  Etruscan  element  was  quite  un- 
developed. 

Numbers,  Book  of,  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch 
(q.  v.),  is  so  called  from  its  giving  an  account  of  the  numbering 
of  the  Israelites  before  they  left  Sinai  (i.)  and  again  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  (xxvi. ).  The  contents  may  be  divided  into  four  principal 
sections  : — I,  Ch.  i.-iv.,  the  numbering  of  the  Israelites,  form- 
ing them  into  a  camp,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Levites  ;  2. 
v.-x.  10,  the  institution  of  various  ceremonies,  civil  and  religious; 

3.  x.  ll.-xxi.,  the  journeyings  from  their  leaving  Mount  Sinai  in 
the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  till  their 
arrival  in  the  land  of  Moab  in  the  fortieth  year  ;  4.  xxii.-xxxvi. , 
a  history  of  the  transactions  on  the  plains  of  Moab. 

The  traditional  view  is  that  the  B.  of  N.,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  written  by  Moses ;  the  following  real  or  appar- 
ent chronological  and  other  historical  discrepancies  have  been 
pointed  out  by  critics  as  proving  that,  in  its  present  extent  and 
form,  it  cannot  have  been  composed  by  Moses  : — I.  the  quota- 
tion xxi.  14  ;  2.  the  way  in  which  the  narrative  of  xv.  32-36 
begins  ;  3.  the  unsuitable  position  of  ix.  15-23,  cf.  Ex.  xl.  34-38; 

4.  the  chronological  discrepancy  between  i.  i  and  ix.  I  ;  5.  the 
great  gap  in  the  history  of  about  thirty-eight  years  {cf.  xx.  1-23, 
29,  xxxiii.  38)  ;  6.  the  discrepancies  between  viii.  23  and  iv. ;  7. 
chap  iii.  as  compared  withi.,  ii.,  and  iv.;  8.  the  relation  of  xxxiii. 
1-49  to  the  last  of  the  book  ;  9.  certain  repetitions,  e.g.  in  xiv. 
5-10,  26-38,  cf.  xiii.  i-xiv.  4,  10-25,  39-45-  See  Bleek's 
Einleitung  in  d.  Alte  Test.  (Eng.  trans.  1 869). 

Num'bers,  The'ory  of,  is  a  branch  of  pure  mathematics, 
which  seems  to  have  very  little  connection  with  other  branches 
of  the  science,  except  perhaps  the  solution  of  equations.  Con- 
sequently it  is  very  little  studied  by  the  majority  of  mathe- 
maticians, and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  until  it  has 
developed  more  in  its  applications.  To  give  an  idea  of  its 
scope  would  be  out  of  place  here  ;  but  under  the  article  Prime 
some  details  will  be  given.  To  the  mathematician  who  turns 
his  attention  to  it  the  subject  seems  to  have  peculiar  charms. 
The  theorems  established  by  Fermat  were  extended  and  classified 
by  Gauss  and  Legendre  independently,  whose  treatises  Disqiiisi- 
tiones  Arithmeiicce  (1801)  and  Theorie  des  Nombres  (1830)  are  the 
classical  works  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject.  Memoirs 
by  Euler,  Jacobi,  Dirichlet,  Lagrange,  Eisenstein,  Poinsot  and 
others  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  scientific  journals  and 
transactions  ;  but  no  beginning  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  applicative  of  the  principles  of  the  T.  of  N.  to 
physical  questions.  A  full  and  critical  history  of  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  Professor  W.  J.  O.  Smith's  Reports  on  the  T.  of  N., 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  for  1859. 

Nu'merals  are  the  symbols  by  means  of  which  numbers  are 
expressed.  Our  present  common  system  of  N.,  which  is  cap- 
able of  expressing  any  number  by  the  combination  of  symbols, 
of  which  there  are  but  ten  distinct  forms,  is  traceable  through  the 
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Arabs  to  the  Hindus.  They  are  ordinarily  called  the  Arabic 
numerals,  and  are  probably  the  corrupted  forms  of  an  older  set 
of  representative  symbols,  whose  numerical  significations  were 
more  evident.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  instruments 
of  calculation  were  the  fingers ;  and,  as  these  number  when 
normal  ten,  numbers  were  naturally  grouped  in  tens.  Had  the 
generality  of  mankind  possessed  twelve  fingers,  we  should  have 
as  naturally  grouped  our  numbers  in  dozens.  Sixteen  would  have 
then  corresponded  in  name  to  fourteen,  and  might  have  been 
called  four-twelve.  Of  course  twelve  distinct  symbols  would  have 
then  been  necessary.  The  following  development  of  our  ordinary 
N.  is  ingenious,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  undoubted 
development  of  the  Roman  N.  (I.,  II.,  III.,  IIII.,  &c.), 
plausible.  The  origin  of  I  is  obvious ;  2  may  be  brought  from 
Z:  through  Z,  which  would  result  easily  through  rapid  writing, 
and  so  on  with  the  others.  The  following  table  gives  in  this 
theory  the  possible  original  forms  compared  with  the  ordinary 
symbols  : — 


I 


1  4  5  G  ^  S  9 

3456789 


The  first  row  consists  of  combinations  of  straight  lines  only. 
The  second  row  is  what  the  first  might  become  in  consequence 

of  rapid  writing. 
The  third  comprises  our  ordinary  numerals. 

The  Roman  N,  though  unsuited  for  calculation,  are  con- 
veniently used  for  numbering  successive  sections,  chapters, 
divisions,  &c.  Of  the  two  forms  of  four,  IV.  is  obviously 
modern,  and  must  be  read  as  equivalent  to  one  before  V.,  so  VI. 
is  one  after  five,  VII.  two  after  five,  &c.,  IX.  one  before  ten 
or  X.  and  so  on.  The  origin  of  V.  and  X.  is  explained  in  two 
very  distinct  ways.  By  some  V.  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  the 
hand  with  fingers  and  thumb  displayed,  and  X.  similarly  the 
symbol  for  both  hands  together.  By  others  X.  is  looked  upon 
as  an  abbreviation  for  the  crossing  out  by  a  diagonal  line  of  each 
group  of  originally  ten  successive  strokes ;  and  similarly  C.  or 
one  hundred  is  explained  as  the  final  form  of  a  similar  operation 
effected  by  two  longitudinal  lines  upon  each  group  of  originally 
ten  tens.  V.  is  then  explained  as  half  of  X.,  and  L.  or  fifty  as 
half  of  C. 

The  ancient  Greek  system  of  N.  deserves  a  passing  word, 
though  it  is  a  purely  artificial  system.  They  divided  their 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  three  groups,  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  symbol  to  each,  obtained  symbols  for  units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, with  intermediate  numbers  expressed  exactly  as  we  express 
them.  Thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  &c.,  were  represented  by 
repeating  the  old  symbols  distinguished  by  a  prefixed  tick.  This 
system  was  far  superior  to  the  Roman  for  calculating  purposes, 
and  if  they  had  had  a  cipher  might  have  easily  developed  into 
as  effective  a  method  as  our  modern  one. 

Numera'tion  is  the  system  of  naming  numbers.  The 
necessity  for  some  systematic  method  is  evident  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  number  of  possible  numbers  is  infinite  while 
the  number  of  words  in  use  must  be  finite.  -  The  denary  scale, 
which  is  universally  employed  among  civilised  nations,  is  perhaps 
as  convenient  a  scale  as  we  could  get.  The  nine  units  of  the 
first  order  receive  particular  names.  The  unit  of  the  second 
order  is  ten,  and  by  combining  this  word  with  the  other  units 
all  numbers  up  to  ninety-nine  are  named.  With  a  hundred  a 
new  unit  is  required,  and  so  with  a  thousand.  These,  however, 
suffice  till  we  reach  a  thousand  thousands  or  a  million,  and  so 
on  up  to  billions  and  trillions.  These  latter  names  are  rarely 
used,  and  indeed  there  is  no  definite  universal  meaning  attached 
to  them.  The  French  call  a  billion  a  thousand  millions  ;  in  this 
country  we  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  a  million  millions.  See 
Notation,  Numerals. 

Numid'ia  (Gr.  Nomadia,  'the  land  of  nomads'),  anciently 
the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  correspond- 
ing partly  to  the  modern  Algeria  (q.  v.).  It  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean  ;  E.  by  the  river  Tusca  (now  Wadi-el- Berber) 
which  separated  it  from  the  territory  of  Carthage,  afterwards  the 
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Africa  propria  of  the  Romans ;  W.  by  the  Mulucha  (mod. 
Muluya),  the  limit  of  Mauretania  ;  and  S.  by  the  ranges  of  the 
Atlas,  which  shut  it  off  from  Getulia  and  Libya.  The  inhabi- 
tants, like  the  Mauretanians,  belonged  to  the  Berber  race  (see 
Berbers).  They  were  strong,  warlike,  fond  of  a  free  life,  and 
splendid  horsemen.  Among  the  numerous  peoples  into  which 
they  were  divided,  the  most  important  were  the  Massyli  in  the 
E.  and  the  Masscesylli  in  the  W.  Masinissa,  king  of  the  former, 
and  an  ally  of  Rome,  first  welded  the  various  nomadic  tribes 
into  a  state.  Of  his  successors,  the  most  notable  was  Jugurtha 
(q.  v.).  After  the  defeat  of  Juba  by  Csesar,  B.C.  46,  the  larger 
part  of  N.  became  a  Roman  province.  The  western  part  was 
joined  to  Mauretania,  and  when  the  latter  also  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  it  was  split  into  two,  the  part  to 
which  N.  was  annexed  being  called  Mauretania  Casarieusis  (from 
the  town  of  Caesarea ;  mod.  Tenez),  and  the  other  Mauretania 
Tingitana  (from  the  town  of  Tingis ;  mod.  Tangier).  Among 
its  great  cities  during  the  Roman  period  were  Hippo,  Lambase, 
and  Cirta  (now  Constantine).  Its  subsequent  history  is  traced 
under  Algeria.  See  Davis,  Ruined  Cities  within  Numidian  and 
Carthaginian  Territories  (Lond.  1862),  and  Nau  de  Champlouis, 
Carte  de  t  Afrique  sous  la  Domination  des  Romains  (Par.  1864). 

Numismatics  (from  Lat.  numisma,  a  '  piece  of  money,'  a 
'  coin ')  is  the  science  of  the  description  and  interpretation  of 
coins  and  medals.  The  leading  technical  terms  are  obverse, 
reverse,  field  (what  is  clear  of  design),  legend,  exerge  (or  lowest 
design).  If  coins  had  always  been  what  modern  coins  are,  mere 
crowned  heads  and  heraldry  with  legends  repeating  political  titles 
and  the  value  of  the  money,  this  would  not  have  been  a  fruitful 
science.  But  as  in  the  local  token  coinage,  which  England  had 
from  1770  to  1820,  when  '  Sheffield  pennies'  bore  the  heads  of 
Nelson,  Newton,  or  Wellington,  with  appropriate  patriotic  mot- 
toes, so  in  the  ancient  world  it  was  understood  that  coins  had 
nobler  uses  than  to  pay  reckonings  with,  and  even  where,  as  in 
Athens,  a  great  commerce  rendered  necessary  a  constant  mark 
(Pallas  and  the  Owl)  it  was  found  possible  to  celebrate  almost  all 
great  political  events  upon  the  coins,  which  thus  became  not 
mere  currency  or  chronology,  but  an  resthetic  abstract  of  the 
times.    As  Pope  says  (Moral  Essays,  Ep.  V.), 

*  Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judaea  weeps  ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  Arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  ihe  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolled, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold." 

They  show  art,  commerce,  laws,  conquests,  treaties,  religion, 
language,  all  social  life.  The  necessity  of  N.  in  settling  dates  is 
obscured  by  the  great  mass  of  materials,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  is  broken  up  into  many  isolated  portions.  The  pre-Chris- 
tian coins  (viz.,  before  Constantine  the  Great,  by  which  time  the 
local  mints  had  ceased  to  issue  coins,  and  the  nuinmi  tincti  or 
washed  copper  were  taking  the  place  of  silver)  extend  from 
Ebora  in  Portugal  to  Bactria  in  Central  Asia,  and  from  Cuno- 
belin  in  Britain  to  Coptor  on  the  Nile  and  over  a  period  of  one 
thousand  years.  Thus  Leake  in  his  Numismata  Hellenica  has 
shown  clearly  the  immense  geographical  range  of  Greek  institu- 
tions, of  much  of  which  no  other  record  remained.  The  Athenian 
Owl  is  found  on  the  same  staters  and  oboli  as  the  Corn  ear  of 
Sicily,  the  Elephant  of  Africa,  the  Pegasus  of  Corinth,  the 
Sphinx  of  Egypt,  the  Rose  of  the  Rhodians,  the  Lion  of  Leon- 
tium,  &c.,  thus  indicating  close  commercial  relations.  The 
silver  tetradiachma  of  Alexander  the  Great — with  its  head  of 
Hercules,  with  the  lion  skin,  and  the  sitting  Jupiter — was  used 
over  a  great  part  of  his  empire  long  after  his  death.  Again, 
Athens  had  no  gold,  while  the  frequent  silver  didrachma  of 
Etruria  and  Magna  Grascia  indicates  high  prices  or  abundance  of 
metal.  A  comparison  of  the  silver  and  copper  coinages  of 
Syracuse  shows  that  the  value  of  the  two  metals  was  in  the 
ratio  of  445  to  I  ;  and  the  three  great  cities  of  Corinth,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Athens  seem  to  have  adjusted  their  currencies 
for  mutual  convenience.  The  early  supremacy  of  Argos  and 
the  importance  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  in  the  7'^  c.  B.C., 
depend  for  proof  on  the  Argive  and  j^)ginetan  coins  of 
Phidon  and  on  the  prevalence  of  the  Euboic  standard  of  weight 
money.  The  Zeus  Ikmaios,  the  Bee  and  the  Amphora  with  a 
rough  quadratiim  in  cussiun  crossed  by  diagonal  lines  and  the 
name  Carthasa,  show  that  Ceos  was  an  agricultural  Phoenician 
colony  which  adopted  the  Solonian  standard  of  coinage.  From 
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the  style  of  the  die-engraving,  too,  inferences  may  be  drawn  as 
to  the  state  of  the  contemporary  arts,  and  from  them  to  other 
elements  of  social  progress.  The  divisions  of  provinces  are  often 
determined  by  the  plirase  and  or  kato  used  on  the  coin  ;  and  the 
sites  of  forgotten  cities  are  found  in  the  local  deposit,  especially 
of  copper  coins.  Again,  it  is  almost  entirely  on  the  scale  of 
weights,  the  designs,  and  the  alphabet  used  on  coins  that  the 
evidence  rests  for  the  connection  between  Athens  and  Etruria, 
and  between  Sicily  and  Latiiim,  where  the  talent,  drachma,  obol, 
and  mina  system  coalesced  with  the  pound  and  ounce  system. 
An  Athenian  coin  has  even  been  found  on  the  Etrurian  Amber 
Route  in  Posen.  All  we  know  of  Poseidonia  or  Pfestum  (except 
that  roses  grew  there)  and  of  Sybaris  comes  from  the  coins. 
Alliances  between  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  are  recorded  by 
coins  bearing  both  names  and  a  figure  named  Pistis  or  Faith. 
While  silver  pieces  in  Greece  were  thick,  often  stamped  on  one 
side  only,  and  in  general  without  inscriptions,  the  Italian 
Achjeans  cut  large  thin  coins  with  inscriptions  from  two 
similar  dies  partly  cut  in  relief,  partly  sunk.  These  were 
called  encased,  the  style  of  impression  protecting  the  coin 
from  the  counterfeit  of  plating  inferior  metal  with  their 
silver  foil.  The  brilliant  gold  coins  of  Tarentum  (mostly 
mai  ked  with  the  child  of  Taras  riding  a  dolphin  or  with  a  horse- 
soldier)  have  been  described  in  Combe's  Hjinteriatt  Catalogue. 
The  absence  of  the  word  Basikos  from  the  coins  of  Hiero  II.  is 
supposed  to  confirm  the  popular  and  democratic  tendency  of  his 
rule.  Again  tlie  coins  of  Panormus  show  that  the  Greeks  were 
there  before  the  Carthaginians,  who  never  adopted  the  Greek 
idea  of  a  commercial  currency.  In  the  bilingual  coins  of 
Phistelia,  &c.,  with  Greek  and  Oscan  characters  written  from 
right  to  left,  a  spica  of  wheat,  dolphin  and  mussel  shell,  some- 
times with  the  Pentagram  or  Pythagorean  symbol  of  health,  we 
find  the  history  of  the  Samnite  invasion  of  Magna  Grsecia.  A 
Samnite  coin,  which  calls  Mutilus  the  Embratur  (Imperator), 
shows  the  bull  of  Italy  goring  the  wolf  of  Rome.  The  progress 
of  Roman  coins  through  the  aes  rude  and  aes  signatitni  of  the 
first  copper  casting  to  true  coining,  with  inscription  including  the 
national  Janus  and  ship's  prow,  and  from  the  oblong  stamped 
bars  to  oval  elliptical  and  finally  circular  shapes  was  very  slow 
and  really  depended  on  Hellenic  art.  The  aes  grave  of  Iguvium 
and  Hatra  contains  a  striking  record  of  religion,  writing  and 
rude  art ;  inter  alia  the  bearded  Bacchus.  It  was  to  avoid  the 
enormous  weight  of  aes  grave  that  the  Syracusan  litra  argurion 
was  coined.  Mr.  Warren's  Essay  on  Greek  Federal  Coinage 
(1863)  points  out  that  the  uniformity  and  extensive  currency  of 
such  coins  as  the  Amphictyonic  (with  its  veiled  head  of  Demeter 
and  the  sacred  Omphalos  encircled  by  a  snake)  are  tests  of  the 
strength  of  the  various  early  Leagues  in  Greece.  Forty-one  towns 
accepted  the  Achaean  coinage.  Much  information  is  given 
about  individual  cities.  Nicomedia  celebrates  the  reconcilation 
of  her  Senate  and  Commons,  Tarsus  her  freedom  from  taxation. 
Tyre  her  right  of  sanctuary,  Ephesus  her  worship  of  Diana,  and 
the  names  of  many  civil  officers  are  preserved  in  the  same  way. 
The  Macedonian  multilingual  coinage  has  been  for  Lassen, 
Prinsep,  and  Wilson  the  key  to  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Bactrian  Topes ;  dynasties  of  kings  are  formed  from  the 
'saviours,'  'unconquered,'  and  'king  of  kings,'  mentioned  on 
the  coins  ;  and  the  gradual  declension  from  the  pure  Greek 
style,  legends  and  types  of  the  Seleucidae,  shows  the  breaking 
up  of  the  empire.  In  the  later  ages  of  Rome  the  Family  Series 
of  coins  arose  from  the  practice  of  voting  a  certain  amount  of 
bullion  to  the  magistrates  for  the  time,  who  had  it  minted  accord- 
ing to  their  own  types.  Hence  such  a  mass  of  detailed  informa- 
tion that  the  coins  of  the  Romans  have  been  called  their 
gazettes.  These  family  coins  often  represent  some  story  of  the 
gens  ;  thus  some  Aemilian  coins  represent  M.  Lepidus  as  Tutor 
Regis  giving  the  crown  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  with  the  head  of 
personified  Alexandria  on  the  obverse  (see  Akerman,  Roman 
Coins  relating  to  Britain).  The  de>iarius  argenteus  (copper  plated 
with  silver)  was  never  able  to  drive  the  drachma  out  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  At  a  much  later  date  the  coins  throw  unexpected 
light  on  social  conditions.  In  Nerva's  short  reign  several  distinct 
doles  [Congiaria)  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  people;  and 
the  coins  of  the  same  reign  record  all  we  know  of  a  tax  called 
vehiculati.  The  chronology  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  is  strangely 
dependent  on  their  coins  (see  Clinton's  Fasti  Romani).  We 
can  only  allude  to  the  important  uses  of  coins,  especially  bilin- 
gual, in  the  preservation  of  archaic  alphabets.    The  Punic  lines 
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in  Plautus  have  been  recovered  in  this  way  ;  and  '  every  philo- 
logical fact  is  a  history  abridged.'  The  Celtiberian  dialect 
stands  half-way  between  the  Phoenician  and  the  Greek  coins  of 
Spain.  Coins  also  throw  light  on  passages  in  the  classics, 
especially  the  poets,  and  embody  important  facts  in  music, 
mathematics,  and  mechanics.  From  Creuzer's  Symbolik  it  may 
be  seen  what  vivid  ideas  of  mythology  and  of  historical  changes 
in  religion  are  given  by  coins.  The  ))eculiarities  of  art  on  coins 
are  supposed  to  have  decided  the  Oriental  origin  of  Greek  and 
Roman  religion.  It  was  from  coins  that  De  Luynes  constructed 
his  theory  of  the  lunar  reference  in  the  Greek  Triads.  The  coins 
bear  copies  of  public  monuments,  and  in  this  way  are  histories 
of  art.  The  rude  disproportion  and  extravagant  posture  of  the 
yEgean  goat  are  succeeded  by  the  magnificent  coinage  of  Syra- 
cuse, contemporary  with  Phidias,  and  later  (b.c.  400-350)  ;  the 
Peloponnesian  and  Tarentine  coinage,  in  which  the  subjects 
become  symbolical  and  melodramatic.  The  works  of  many 
great  sculptors  live  only  on  the  coins,  which  also  contain  the 
only  portraits  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  men.  The  ditpondii 
of  Livia  are  supposed  to  be  the  finest  of  coin-portraits.  Many 
of  the  allegorical  figures,  spes,  fides,  &c.,  have  been  perpetuated 
by  the  Italian  painters.  Although,  therefore,  allowance  has  to 
be  made  for  conscious  anachronisms,  re-stamping  with  new  dies, 
and  forgery,  the  evidence  of  coins  when  you  have  deciphered  them 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  that  of  other  written 
records.  In  this  notice  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by  ex- 
ample the  leading  applications  of  N.  Space  forbids  the  enumera- 
tion of  coins  of  different  countries.  The  most  important  modern 
work  on  N.  is  the  International  Numismata  Orientalia  (named 
after  Marsden's  celebrated  Numismata  Orientalia,  in  the  British 
Museum)  now  being  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas.  It  consists  of  con- 
tributions from  numismatists  all  over  the  world.  In  1875  ap- 
peared the  editor's  '  Indian  Weights  ; '  in  1876  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole's 
coinage  of  the  Turkoman  Emirs  ;  in  1877  Mr.  B.  V.  Head's 
work  on  the  coins  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
Achsemenidse,  in  which  he  shows  how  these  weight  and  money 
systems  were  derived  from  the  mince  recorded  on  the  lion  and 
duck  weights  of  Assyria  ;  and  how  the  imperial  currency  which 
Croesus  attempted  to  give  to  Asia  developed  into  the  royal  cur- 
rency of  Persia.  In  1 877  also  two  large  works  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  by  Mr.  E. 
Rogers,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Cairo ;  and  on  the 
Parthian  Coinage,  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner.  The  last  work  espe- 
cially shows  the  value  of  coins,  for  except  the  rock-sculpture  of 
Goterzes  and  the  ruins  of  Hatra  there  are  no  other  monumental 
records  of  Parthian  handiwork.  On  these  coins,  Greek  as  well  as 
Pehlvi  characters  appear  :  the  Greek  diadema  and  wreath  as 
well  as  the  Scythian  bow  ;  and  the  turreted  female  figures,  clad 
in  the  long  chiton  and  himation,  represent  the  Greek  towns  in 
Asia.  The  names  and  figures  of  Arsaces  [basileus  basileon, 
Arsakes,  euergetes  dikaios,  epiphanes,  philhellene)  and  other  kings 
and  gods  are  given ;  and  the  dates  are  from  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidas.  The  costume  is  more  purely  Parthian ;  and  the 
puffed  hair  of  the  Persians  is  conspicuous.  See,  besides  the 
later  works  mentioned  in  the  article,  Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's 
Manual,  1855  ;  Mead,  Value  of  N.,  Arnold  Prize  Essay,  1864. 

Nummulites.    See  Nummulitic  Formation. 

Nummulit'ic  Forma'tion  is  an  extensive  tract  of  lime- 
stone, belonging  to  the  middle  division  of  the  lower  Tertiary 
formations,  and  characterised  by  its  wealth  of  nummulites  (Gr. 
'money-fossils,'  a  genus  of  Foraminifera ,  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  coins).  From  Spain  and  Morocco  this  formation 
stretches  along  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  through 
the  Alps  and  Carpathians  to  Asia  Minor,  and  through  the 
Barbary  States  to  Egypt,  the  stones  of  whose  pyramids  are 
quarried  from  it.  It  is  traceable  through  Lebanon,  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  Persia  to  India,  and  thence  through  the  Himalayas  and 
Altai  Mountains  to  China.  In  all,  its  distinctive  fossil  character 
is  preserved. 

Nun  (Lat.  nonna,  Gr.  nonis)  was  a  female  who  devoted  her- 
self to  a  monastic  life  (see  Monachism),  as  nonnus  was  a  monk. 
Convents  for  nuns  were  as  ancient  as  for  monks.  The  first  was 
founded  in  the  Egyptian  desert  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Pachomius,  ,who  were  soon  joined  by  400  others.  At  the 
end  of  the  4th  c.  there  are  said  to  have  been  40,000  in  Egypt. 
The  word  N.  is  Coptic,  and  according  to  one  writer  means 
'holy,' '  chaste,'  according  to  another,  'paternal  reverence,'  and 
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according  to  a  third  is  properly  Enmuiuk  or  Nueneh,  '  one  who 
is  not  of  this  world,'  who  has  renounced  the  world.  In  the  early 
centuries  there  were  two  kinds  of  consecration  :  a  kind  of  per- 
petual novitiate  made  at  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  a  per- 
petual vow  made  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  or,  according  to 
other  regulations,  forty.  In  the  middle  ages  there  were  also  two 
classes  of  nuns  ;  the  '  mynchen'  (Gr.  iHo>tachai)  or  woman-monks, 
and  'nonnre,'  aged  spinsters  or  widows,  the  former  observing  a 
stricter  discipline  than  the  latter. 

Nunc  Dimitt'is  are  the  first  words  in  Latin  of  the  Song  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  29-32),  which  hence  gets  this  name.  It  is  one 
of  the  hymns  appointed  to  be  sung  after  the  second  lesson  at 
even-song  by  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book. 

Nuncu'pative  Will  is  a  verbal  will,  which  in  Scotland  is 
valid  to  the  extent  oi  6s.  8d.  If  the  legacy  exceed  £S,  6s.  8d. 
it  is  still  good  for  that  sum,  but  ineffectual  as  regards  the  surplus. 

Nundydrtig  ('  the  fort  of  Nandi,'  the  sacred  bull  of  Siva),  a 
celebrated  hill  fortress  in  the  district  of  Kolar,  State  of  Mysore, 
India,  4810  feet  above  the  sea,  and  31  miles  N.  of  Bangalore. 
The  village  at  the  foot  has  a  cattle  fair,  attended  by  50,000 
people.  The  fort,  which  was  reckoned  impregnable,  and  had 
been  strongly  garrisoned  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  was  stormed  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1 79 1. 

Nuneat'on  (Old  Eng.  'nuns'  water  town  '),  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  Anker,  9  miles  N.N.  E.  of 
Coventry  by  rail,  has  three  churches,  a  town-hall,  market-house, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  in  Stephen's  reign.  Iron- 
founding  and  manufactures  of  hats,  ribbons,  elastic  webs,  and 
edge-tools  are  the  principal  industries,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  collieries  and  quarries  of  freestone.  Pop.  (1871) 
7399- 

Niin'quam  Indebita'tus,  in  English  law  is  the  plea,  in  an 
action  for  debt,  that  no  debt  is  due. 

Niirn'berg  or  Nur'emberg,  an  old  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Pegnitz,  100  miles  N.  of  Munich,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  An  independent  town  of  the  empire  till  1806,  and 
formerly  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  free  imperial 
cities,  it  is  singularly  rich  in  medieval  architecture.  The  fortifi- 
cations, perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town,  date 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  in  fair  preservation  ;  since 
1866  they  have  been  formed  into  promenades.  The  Pegnitz, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  divides  the  town 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  picturesque  streets  of  N.,  with 
their  quaint  gables  and  balconies,  are  richly  storied  with  beauti- 
ful carving.  Of  the  many  grand  buildings  the  principal  are  the 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Sebaldus  (I2th-I5th  c),  containing  rare 
sculptures  and  paintings  ;  that  of  St.  Lorenz  ( 1 270-1 322),  with 
its  magnificent  altar  and  superb  windows  ;  the  Rathhaus,  erected 
1616-19  in  Italian  Renaissance  style,  containing  a  great  hall 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Diirer ;  and  the  splendid  Gothic  foun- 
tain, originally  of  1385-96,  restored  in  1821-24.  The  Burg  or 
imperial  castle,  founded  in  1024  by  Konrad  II.,  is  a  Gothic 
structure  rising  on  a  sandstone  rock,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  It 
was  restored  and  presented  to  N.  by  King  Max  in  1855.  A  statue 
of  Diirer  by  Rauch  was  erected  in  1840.  N.  has  valuable  art 
collections,  a  town  library  of  40,000  vols,  and  800  MSS.,  and  a 
'  Germanische  museum'  (founded  1852,  extended  1877)  for  the 
promotion  of  historical  research,  &c.  Outside  the  town  are  exten- 
sive breweries  and  factories  for  the  making  of  railway  carriages, 
ultramarine,  and  chemicals.  N.  is  famed  for  the  production  of 
watches,  children's  toys,  carvings  in  wood,  metal,  and  bone,  lead 
pencils,  and  fancy  wares.  Pop.  (1875)  91,017,  of  whom  7000 
are  Roman  Catholics  and  1200  Jews.  N.  owes  its  origin  to  the 
ancient  castle,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1050.  It 
became  a  free  town  of  the  empire  early  in  11 12,  and  was  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  Emperors  Heinrich  IV.  and  Barbar- 
ossa.  The  office  of  Burg-graf,  at  first  that  merely  of  a  deputy 
of  the  emperor,  was  originally  held  by  Friedrich  I.  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family,  but  his  successors  acquired  independent  power, 
and  in  1363  styled  themselves  'princes.'  Imperial  diets  were 
held  here  in  1324,  1356,  1390,  1522-24.  The  Peace  between 
the  Reformers  and  the  Emperor  was  concluded  at  N.  in 
1532.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  N.  had  become  next 
to  Augsburg,  the  chief  seat  of  trade  between  Germany,  Venice, 
and  the  East,  and  a  great  art  centre.  About  this  period  it 
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was  the  residence  of  the  painters  Wohlgemuth,  Diirer,  Kulra- 
bach,  and  Altdorffer,  of  the  sculptor  Adam  Krafft,  the 
brass-founder  Vischer  and  his  sons,  the  woodcarver  Veit  Stoss, 
the  glass-painter  Hirschvogel,  and  the  minstrel  Hans  Sachs. 
The  Reformation  doctrines  were  favourably  received  at  N.  as 
early  as  1525,  and  Melanchthon  founded  the  gymnasium  in  the 
following  year.  The  discovery  of  a  sea  route  to  India  greatly 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  which  also  suffered  severely 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Since  it  escaped  the  yoke  of 
the  patrician  families  and  became  a  Bavarian  city  in  1 806,  N.  has 
recovered  in  part  its  former  prosperity,  and  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant seat  of  trade  and  industry  in  S.  Germany.  See  Die 
Chroniken  der  Deiiischen  Stddte  vom  14  bis  ins  16  Jahrh.  (vol. 
i.  'N.'  Leips.  1862)  ;  Mayer,  N.  tind  seine  Merkwiirdigkeiten 
(3d  ed.  1861),  and  the  later  work  by  Hagen  (1867). 

Nur  Jehan  ('  light  of  the  world  '),  the  celebrated  wife  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir.  She  was  born  at  Kandahar,  of  a 
noble  Persian  family,  and  was  married  by  Akbar  to  a  courtier, 
with  the  object  of  removing  her  from  the  sight  of  the  young 
prince.  But  when  Jehangir  became  emperor,  the  husband,  who 
refused  a  divorce,  was  killed,  and,  after  some  years  of  genuine 
reluctance,  N.  J.  was  made  empress  in  161 1.  Her  influence  was 
unbounded  ;  her  name  was  placed  on  the  coins,  and  by  herself  and 
her  relations  she  conducted  the  whole  administration.  She  died 
in  1646,  having  survived  Vier  second  husband  nineteen  years. 

Ntirpiir  ('the  town  of  light'),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
India.  The  largest  is  in  tlie  district  of  Kangra,  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ravi  River,  among  the  S. 
Himalayas.  Pop.  (1868)  9928.  It  is  situated  on  the  main 
route  to  Cashmere,  and  commands  an  important  trade.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  shawl  manufacture. 

Nurse,  Military.  The  system  of  sending  trained  nurses  to 
the  seat  of  war  owes  its  origin  to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who 
with  a  few  other  devoted  women  rendered  incalculable  services 
to  the  suffering  soldiers  during  the  Crimean  War.  Her  example 
had  much  to  do  with  the  international  conference  organised  by  M. 
Henri  Dunant,  held  at  Geneva  in  October  1863,  and  attended  by 
representatives  from  most  European  governments.  The  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  did  excellent  work  in  organising 
nurses  during  the  American  Civil  War.  An  account  of  their 
operations  is  given  in  A  IVoman^  s  Example  and  a  Nation's  Work 
(Lond.  1864).  Ladies  of  various  nations  have  tended  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  Franco-German  War  (1870)  and  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  (1877).  For  general  nursing  see  Notes  on  Nursing 
(1S60)  and  Notes  on  Hospitals  (3d  ed.  1863),  both  by  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Nur'sery,  in  its  horticultural  sense,  is  a  tract  of  ground  with 
numerous  adjuncts,  specially  set  apart  for  the  propagation  of 
plants  of  all  descriptions.  The  name  may  be  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  a  well-ordered  garden  where  this  is  done  simply  for  home 
use,  but  it  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  '  farm  '  of  the 
nurseryman,  in  which  operations  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
for  purposes  of  sale.  It  is  here  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
Necessarily  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  various  depart- 
ments in  the  immense  range  of  this  business,  but  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important.  Out-door,  we  have  conifer 
ground  for  the  common  kinds,  as  larch  and  spruce,  and  for  the 
choicer  descriptions,  such  as  Wellingtonias  and  araucarias  for 
ornamental  purposes  ;  acres  for  forest  trees,  both  utilitarian  and 
ornamental  ;  the  same  for  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  vast  areas 
for  evergreens  and  deciduous  shrubs,  with  special  selections  of 
those  that  possess  a  long  series  of  varieties,  such  as  the  holly.  We 
now  also  find  the  rock  garden,  with  its  display  of  alpine  plants, 
&c.,  in  many  N.,  and  a  large  portion  is  allotted  to  herbaceous  and 
bedding  plants,  bulbs,  &c.  The  ground  under  glass  compares 
with  a  small  village  in  extent,  embracing  propagating  houses, 
fruit-houses,  greenhouses,  conservatories,  stove-houses,  hothouses, 
with  orchid-houses,  palm-houses,  fern-houses,  &c.  In  addition 
to  the  above  are  the  semi-private  departments  where  plants  are 
experimented  upon,  and  where  new  introductions  are  multiplied 
previous  to  being  issued  to  the  public.  The  Romans  were 
the  first  original  propagators  of  trees.  France  probably  has 
grown  and  distributed  more  from  her  commercial  nurseries 
than  any  other  nation.  Now-a-days  in  Britain,  and  indeed  in 
every  civilised  country,  inclusive  of  China  and  Japan,  the  nursery- 
man's business  is  widespread,  and  often  individually  very  exteu- 
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sive.  A  recent  return  gives  the  acreage  of  N.-ground  in  Great 
Britain  as  11,743,  of  which  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Edinburgh 
head  the  list  with  1309  and  601  respectively.  The  American 
acreage  is  computed  on  good  authority  at  500,000,  and  that  of 
France  at  200,000. 

Nursingpore'  {Narsingpdr),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name.  Central  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Singree,  a  tributary  of  the  Nerbudda,  562  miles  N.  E.  from 
Bombay,  and  53  W.  from  Jubbulpore,  Pop.  (1872)  7554.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  centre  of  the  grain  and  cotton 
trade  of  the  Nerbudda  valley. — N.  District,  which  is  constituted 
by  the  upper  half  of  this  valley,  has  an  area  of  1916  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1872)  339,395.  The  staple  crops  are  sugar-cane,  wheat, 
gram,  and  cotton.  A  great  fair  at  Bisman  Ghaut,  occasioned  by 
the  bathing  of  pilgrims  in  the  Nerbudda,  is  attended  by  75;  0°° 
persons,  and  goods  are  sold  to  the  value  of  ^^40,000,  chiefly 
English  piece-goods,  lac  ornaments,  and  copper  utensils.  At 
Mopani  is  a  coalfield,  connected  with  the  railway  by  a  branch 
line  of  8  miles.  The  output  in  1873  was  11,000  tons.  The 
miners  are  Gonds. 

Nursingurh',  the  capital  of  a  native  State  of  the  same 
name  in  connection  with  the  Bhopal  Agency,  Central  India, 
109  miles  W.  from  Saugor.  The  State  of  N.,  which  dates 
from  1681,  has  an  area  of  720  sq.  miles.  Pop.  87,000;  revenue, 
;^40,ooo  ;  army,  98  horse  and  65  foot ;  a  tribute  is  paid  to 
Holkar  of  ;^850O.  The  products  are  grain  and  opium.  The 
State  has  been  well  administered,  and  the  present  Rajah  was 
brought  up  under  an  English  tutor. 

Nusseerabad'  {Ndsirdbdd,  '  town  of  the  defender  ;'  so  called 
after  Sir  David  Ochteilony),  the  British  cantonment  in  Raj- 
putana,  India,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Ajmere,  and  143  miles  N. 
of  Saugor.  Pop.  (1872)  18,336.  Here  is  stationed  the  Raj- 
putana  Field  Force  of  Europeans  and  Bombay  sepoys  ;  and 
sufficient  riding  camels  are  always  kept  in  readiness  for  a  forced 
march.  The  situation  is  hot,  but  healthy  ;  and  there  is  a  sana- 
tarium  close  by  on  the  Taraghur  hill,  3300  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  1857,  the  Bengal  sepoys  then  stationed  at  N.  mutinied,  and 
marched  at  once  to  Delhi.  N.  is  also  the  native  name  of  the 
civil  station  of  the  disirict  of  Mymensing  (q.  v.). 

Nut  is  botanically  a  one-celled  fruit  with  a  hardened  pericarp, 
surrounded  by  bracts  at  the  base,  and  when  mature  containing 
only  one  seed.  (In  the  young  state  the  ovary  contains  usually 
three  ovules,  but  only  one  comes  to  maturity.)  It  is  illustrated 
by  the  fruit  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut,  which  are  covered  by  leafy 
appendages  in  the  form  of  a  husk ;  and  by  the  acorn,  in  which 
the  leaves  or  bracts  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The  three 
layers  of  which  the  pericarp  consists  are  in  the  N.  so  blended 
together  as  to  appear  one.  The  word  N.  used  by  itself,  that 
is,  without  any  prefix,  is  in  popular  acceptation  understood  to 
mean  the  fruit  of  Corylus  Avellana,  and  in  various  varieties — 
more  precisely  called  hazel  N.,  cob  N.,  Barcelona  N — of  fil- 
berts. In  a  few  cases,  N.  (which  is  etymologically  connected 
with  a  series  of  words  implying  a  round,  hard  lump),  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  tubers,  e.g.,  the  earth  N.  {Bunium  flexuosum). 
It  is  frequently  used  also  in  reference  to  the  seed  (in  distinction  to 
the  fruit)  of  a  plant.    See  Ach^ne. 

Nuta'tion  (Lat.  mitatio,  '  a  nodding ')  is  a  small  gyration  of 
the  earth's  axis  round  its  mean  precessional  position,  due  to  the 
variation  of  the  moon's  attraction  upon  the  earth's  equatorial 
mass  as  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  performs 
its  cyclic  change.  Supposing  for  the  moment  the  earth's  axis  to 
suffer  no  precessional  motion,  it  would  describe  in  virtue  of  N.  a 
small  ellipse,  having  a  major  axis  of  l8".5  and  a  minor  axis  of 
1 3". 74.  The  period  of  description  is  about  nineteen  years — is 
indeed  the  same  in  value  as  the  Metonic  cycle.  In  virtue  of 
precessional  motion,  however,  the  earth's  axis  moves  in  a  circle 
of  much  greater  dimensions  than  those  of  the  nutational  ellipse, 
and  the  effect  of  N.  is  to  transform  the  precessional  path  into  a 
waved  circular  line.  See  Precession.  N.  was  discovered  by 
Bradley,  soon  after  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light. 

Nut'cracker,  the  name  applied  to  a  species  of  Crow — Nuci- 
fraga  caryocatactes — common  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare 
in  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  true  crows,  and  attains  a  length  of 
13  or  14  inches.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  brown  on  the  top  of  the 
liead.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  warm  brown 
hue  spotted  with  long  white  markings.    The  tail  is  dark  or 


blackish-brown.  The  nest  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  cavity 
scooped  out  by  the  powerful  bill  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the 
eggs,  numbering  five  or  six,  are  greyish-yellow  spotted  with  dark 
hue.  Clark's  N.  (A''.  Columbiana)  is  a  shore-living  species, 
of  a  light  brown  colour  above  and  grey  below.  Its  length  is  13 
inches. 

Nut'hatch,  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Insessoriah 
or  Perching  Birds,  allied  to  the  Certhida  or  Creeper.'?,  and 
belonging  to  the  section  Tenuirostres.  The  genus  Sitta  includes 
the  S.  Etiropaa  or  common  N.,  the  most  familiar  example  of  the 
group.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  straight  and  the  nostrils  are  in  a 
broad  groove.  The  wings  have  their  first  quills  short  and  the 
third  and  fourth  long.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  its  feathers 
are  very  short.  The  tarsi  are  stoutly  built,  and  the  hinder  toe 
is  larger  than  the  middle  one.  The  common  N.  is  agile  in 
climbing  the  trunks  of  trees.  Its  colour  is  grey  above  with  slate 
tints,  and  white  on  the  throat,  warming  into  reddish-brown  on 
the  belly.  The  tail  is  black  with  a  grey  tip.  The  nest  of  the  N. 
is  built  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  the  bird  defends  its  eggs 
and  young  with  great  courage  and  pertinacity.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, but  chiefly  lives  on  nuts,  seeds,  &c.,  breaking  open  the 
hard  coverings  of  the  fruits  by  aid  of  its  strong  bill 

Nut'meg  is  the  albuminous  kernel  of  several  species  of 
Myristica,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  gives  name  to  the 
natural  order  Myristiacece  (q.  v.).  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  especially  of  India,  and  as  a  rule  are  aromatic,  and 
abound  in  a  reddish  acrid  juice.  fragrans  furnishes  the  chief 
supply  of  N.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  from  20  to  30  feet  high — 
pretty  in  form,  foliage,  blossoms,  and  fruit — somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  to  a  pear  tree.  The  fruit  is  smooth  externally,  and 
about  the  size,  and  something  like  an  ordinary  peach.  It  con- 
sists— first,  of  a  rather  thick  fleshy  covering,  which  when  mature 
separates  into  two  nearly  equal  longitudinal  parts ;  secondly,  of 
the  aril  or  Mace  (q.  v.),  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour;  and  thirdly,  of  the  seed  proper.  The  last  has  a  smooth  and 
hard  outer  coat,  and  a  thin  inner  membrane  closely  investing  and 
sending  prolongations  into  the  substance  of  the  seed  ;  these  pro- 
longations being  coloured  impart  the  marbled  or  mottled  appear- 
ance characteristic  of  the  N.  The  produce  of  this  species  are 
marked  by  their  full  and  rounded  form,  and  their  delicate  and 
aromatic  flavour  :  they  are  called  female  N,  M.  fatua  yields  a 
kernel  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  above,  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  less  aromatic  :  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  long  N.  Another 
kind  termed  false,  wild,  or  male  N.,  and  worthless  as  a  spice,  is 
chiefly  the  produce  of  M.  Malabarica.  The  N.  is  cultivated 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  especially  the  Banda  group ;  also  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  Penang  (introduced  1798),  Singapore  (introduced 
1819),  S.  India,  Bengal,  Bourbon,  Madagascar,  some  of  the  W. 
India  Islands,  and  Brazil.  When  the  Dutch  were  masters  in  the 
East  they  endeavoured  to  confine  the  growth  to  the  one  island  of 
Great  Banda,  and  the  trees  in  the  other  islands  were  systemati- 
cally destroyed.  These  monopolising  eftbrts  were  considerably 
hindered  from  the  distribution  effected  by  the  fruit-pigeon 
(Carpophaga:).  Indeed  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  com- 
missioner every  year  to  the  different  islands  to  uproot  the  trees 
sown  by  the  agency  of  these  birds.  The  N.-tree  commences  to  bear 
in  its  ninth  year,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  about  seventy-five.  A  good 
tree  yields  about  600  nuts  yearly,  or  8  lbs.  weight.  In  Banda 
three  crops  are  annually  obtained.  Tlie  fruit  is  gathered  by 
means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick ;  the  mace  is  then 
separated  from  the]  nut,  and  cured  by  being  pressed  together, 
flattened  on  a  board,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  three  or  four 
days  (the  amount  obtained  averages  I  lb.  to  430  nuts).  ,  The  nut 
is  smoke-dried  for  two  months,  or  until  the  N.  rattles  in  the 
shells.  Previous  to  exportation  these  are  cracked  with  a  mallet 
and  the  N.  extracted,  or  occasionally  they  are  shipped  just  as 
cured.  Being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  beetle,  the  N.  is  often 
covered  with  dry  lime,  or  soaked  in  a  paste  of  lime  and  water,  as 
a  preventative,  before  it  is  shipped.  Nutmegs  are  in  large  use 
as  a  spice,  and  medicinally  as  stimulants  and  carminatives  ;  in 
large  doses  they  have  narcotic  properties.  They  contain  both  a 
fixed  and  a  volatile  oil ;  the  former  is  extracted  by  pressure  and 
the  latter  by  distillation.  What  are  called  American  or  Calabash 
nutmegs  are  obtained  from  Monodora  Myristica  ;  Brazilian  nut- 
megs from  Cryptocarpa  moschata :  Madagascar  nutmegs  from 
Agathophyllum  aromaticum. 

Medicinal  Properties  oj  N, — The  kernel  of  the  seed  of  the 
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Alyristica  officinalis  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  stimu- 
lant, and  carminative  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  cover  the  taste  of 
other  medicines.  N.  is  contained  in piilvis  catechu  compositiis,piil- 
vis  cretce  aromaiicus,  spiritus  armoracia  cor?ipositus,  tinctura  lavan- 
dtilx  composite,  and  is  administered  in  doses  of  from  l  to  5  grains. 
Nutria.    See  Coypu. 

Nutri'tion,  the  function  of  living  beings  in  the  exercise  of 
which  food  is  received,  digested,  and  assimilated.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  function  through  which  the  '  individual '  retains 
its  place  in  the  world,  and  makes  good  the  loss  of  substance  in- 
cessantly occasioned  by  the  act  of  living.  It  differs  from 
Reproduction  (q.  v.),  the  function  that  makes  good  losses  which 
the  '  species  '  or  '  race  '  sustains  through  the  death  of  its  members. 
The  physiology  of  N.  concerns  itself  with  the  quality  and  nature 
of  the  food,  and  the  consequent  quality  of  the  blood  from  which  the 
the  nutritive  functions  derive  their  material ;  while  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  age,  and  constitution  of  the  individual,  and 
other  conditions,  such  as  heat,  cold,  &c.,  naturally  affect  the  N. 
of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Impaired  N.  gives  rise  to  diseased  con- 
ditions, as  also  does  excessive  N.  The  necessity  for  N.  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  body  is  continually  losing  substance  in  the 
form  of  its  particles,  while  chemical  action  is  also  constantly 
wasting  its  matter.  The  essential  end  of  the  function  of  N.  is 
that  of  supplying  materials  to  the  already  formed  parts  of  the 
body,  so  that  these  paits  may  develop  new  particles.  The  active 
seats  of  N.  in  the  body  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  nitclei 
or  cytoblasts — the  minute  solid  particles— which  are  seen  in  all 
tissues.  Thus  in  muscles,  and  especially  in  active  and  well 
developed  organs,  these  nuclei  are  well  seen  ;  they  are  also 
abundant  in  the  brain,  and  constitute  the  germinal  or 
reproductive  centres  from  which  new  substance  is  added  to  the 
muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  Grcnuth  follows  as  the  result  of 
perfect  N.  Growth  may  either  consist  in  a  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  where  the  repair  of  an 
organ  simply  counterbalances  its  waste  ;  or  in  the  accumulation 
of  material  from  which'new  parts  and  structures  are  to  be  formed, 
or  from  which  additions  may  be  made  to  already  foimed  parts. 
Thus,  in  early  life,  the  living  organism  has  to  accumulate  more 
material  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  in  adult  lile,  since  it  re- 
quires a  kind  of  nutritive  deposit-account  on  which  to  draw  for 
the  increase  of  its  parts  ;  while  in  adult  life,  the  body  being  in 
healthy  equilibrium,  the  waste  and  repair  are  equal,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  N.  simply  serves  the  purpose  already  mentioned  of  main- 
taining this  evenly-balanced  state. 

The  N.  of  Plants  is  derived  from  various  chemical  ele- 
ments, of  which  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur 
are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  iron,  calcium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus,  are  constituents  of  every 
healthy  plant.  In  the  lower  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
the  whole  surface  is  the  means  by  which  the  food  is  acquired, 
whilst  in  the  higher  the  root  is  specially  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  leaves  in  addition  being  adapted  for  the  absorption  of 
nutrient  material  in  a  gaseous  condition.  It  is  only  in  a  gaseous 
or  fluid  state  that  the  elements  can  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
cells,  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  osmose  between  the  cell 
sap  and  the  water  absorbed  by  the  plant.  '  Carnivorous  plants ' 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  taking  in  nitrogenous  pabulum 
through  appendages  to  their  leaves,  or  other  peculiar  contrivances. 
See  Plant,  Sap,  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Nux  Vom'ica,  the  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Stryclutos 
(q.  v.),  is  applied  in  a  commercial  and  medicinal  sense  to  its 
seeds,  from  which  the  powerful  poisons  known  as  Strychnine 
(q.  V.)  and  brucine  are  obtained.  It  is  a  moderate-sized,  strag- 
gling, branched  tree,  a  native  of  India  and  Cochin-China.  The 
small  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of  the  size  and  appearance 
of  an  orange,  but  with  a  hard  rind  enclosing  a  mucilaginous 
pulp  in  which  the  flattened  circular  fruits  are  embedded.  These 
have  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  bark,  either  through  inad- 
vertance  or  fraud,  was  at  one  time  substituted  for  that  of  Galipea 
cusparia,  and  though  through  the  fortunate  investigation  of  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  the  dreadful  mistake  was  soon  detected,  the 
name  of  '  false  Angostura  Bark '  still  holds.  In  India  prepara- 
tions of  the  wood,  roots,  and  leaves,  are  used  for  snake  bites, 
fevers,  and  rheumatism. 

Nuzz'ur,  or  Nuzzera'na  (Nazr),  a  term  of  Arabic  origin, 
universally  used  throughout  India  for  the  present  offered  by  the 
inferior  to  the  superior,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  custom  ; 
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and  also  for  the  fine  or  relief  paid  by  the  son  on  succeeding  to  a 
hereditary  office  or  property,  such  as  a  jagheer.  Among  Moham- 
medans it  is  specially  applied  to  the  fee  for  charitable  donations 
paid  at  the  great  festivals. 

Nyamtz',  a  town  in  Rumania,  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  lies  on  a  hill  62  miles  W.  of  Jassy.  It  has  large 
yearly  fairs,  and  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  which  attracts  numerous 
pilgrims.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

Nyanugg'ur,  or  Beawar,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Mairwarra  in  Rajputana,  India,  31  miles  S.W.  of  Nusseerabad. 
Pop.  (1872)  9544.  It  was  founded  by  Colonel  Dixon  in  1835, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  N.  has  now  become  a  considerable 
centre  of  trade  in  cotton  and  grain.  There  are  two  cotton 
presses,  but  the  bales  are  usually  laden  unpressed  on  camels. 
The  total  export  is  valued  at  £2<x>,ooo. 

Nyan'za  ('the  water'),  a  native  name  given  in  equatorial  Africa 
to^large  sheets  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  lakes  Ukerewe 
and  Mwutan,  better  known  as  the  Victoria  and  Albert  N.  (q.  v.). 

Nyass'a  or  Nyanja  (a  name  identical  seemingly  with 
Nyassa),  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  350  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Mozambique,  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1861.  It 
lies  1575  feet  above  the  sea,  is  250  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
50  broad,  has  an  extreme  depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  is  drained 
by  the  river  Shire  into  the  Zambesi.  The  mountains  which 
surround  it  have  a  height  for  one  stretch  of  100  miles  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  lake.  Among  the  mountains 
Livingstone  found  a  numerous  population  growing  maize,  cassava, 
tobacco,  and  English  peas,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Arab  traders.  The  lake  itself  is  visited  at  a  certain  season  by 
dense  clouds  of  midges  ;  these  the  natives  gather  and  make  into 
cakes.  The  waters  are  sweet,  and  well-stocked  with  fish.  On  a 
promontory  at  the  S.end  is  the  Scotch  mission-station  and  trading- 
post  of  Livingstonia.  In  1876  the  mission  launched  a  steamboat  on 
the  lake,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  a  single  navigable  influent. 
In  his  interesting  account  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  lake  Capt. 
Young  expresses  his  belief  that  there  is  a  flow  of  water  from  the  N. 
as  well  as  from  the  S.  end,  and  that  the  N.  effluent  is  the  Rovuma. 
See  N.,  a  Journal  of  Adventitres,  by  E.  D.  Young  (Lond.  1877). 

Nyaya  (lit.  '  entering  into,  analysis'),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
six  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  also  of  the  work  in 
which  it  is  contained,  reputed  to  have  been  written  by  a  legen- 
dary philosopher,  Gotama.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  Sankhya 
(q.  V.)  =  synthesis.  It  treats  of  the  instruments,  the  methods, 
and  the  objects  of  right  knowledge  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete system  of  metaphysics  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
represents  a  theory  of  logic  arrived  at  entirely  independently  of 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  basis  of  all  European  systems. 
The  analysis  of  the  syllogism  and  of  other  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  has  been  highly  praised.  On  the  other 
hand  the  N.  contains  an  innumerable  series  of  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  verbal  disputations  ;  and  it  is  this  latter  portion  of  its 
contents  that  has  always  been  most  studied  and  practised  in  India. 
At  the  present  day  the  pundits  of  Nuddea  (q.  v.)  enjoy  the  highest 
reputation  as  teachers  of  N.,  and  about  forty  pupils  also  study  it, 
under  English  professors,  in 
the  Sanskrit  College  at  Be- 
nares. Like  the  rest  of  the 
early  Hindu  philosophical 
works,  it  is  written  in  sutras 
or  aphorisms,  each  of  which 
has  become  the  subject  of 
many  commentaries.  The 
Sanskrit  text  was  published, 
at  Calcutta  in  1828.  See  also 
Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous 
Essays  (vol.  i.  Lond.  1837), 
and  Hinduism,  by  Professor 
Monier  \Villiam3  (Lond. 
1877). 

Nyctagina'cesB,  or 
Marvel  of  Peru  Family, 

consists  of  about  120  species 
of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  liliralilis jnlaj>a, 

with  opposite  or  alternate 

leaves,  flowers  often  enclosed  by  large  leafy  or  coloured  bracts, 
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and  a  bladder-like  fruit.  They  are  widely  dispersed  over  the 
tropics,  the  pretty  and  fragrant  Abronia  extending  to  N.W. 
America.  As  a  rule  the  medicinal  properties  are  purgative — 
indeed  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  jalap  was  the  root  of 
Mirabilis  jalapa.  This  species,  under  the  name  of  Marvel  of 
Peru,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  also  other  hand- 
some plants  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  The  Bottgainvillaas 
are  also  garden  favourites  on  account  of  their  gorgeous  appear- 
ance from  their  large  showy  bracts  ;  and  various  species  of  Piso- 
nia  and  Boerk  ivia  are  in  cultivation,  but  they  have  no  particular 
beauty  or  interest  to  recommend  them. 

Nycterib'ia,  a  genus  of  Flies  forming  the  type  of  a  spe- 
cial family,  Nycieribidcv.  They  are  popularly  known  as  'Bat-ticks,' 
although  in  no  way  related  to  the  tnte  Ticks  (q.  v.).  They  are 
spider-like  insects,  with  a  pointed  head,  and  four  simple  eyes  or 
ocelli — no  compound  eyes  being  found.  The  antennae  are  two- 
jointed.  The  proboscis  is  feather-shaped,  and  the  legs  are  long. 
The  N.  are  very  small,  attaining  an  average  length  of  only  2 
or  3  lines.    N.  Weshvoodii  is  a  familiar  species. 

Nyiregylia'za,  a  town  in  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Sza- 
bolcs,  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Debreczin  by  rail.  It  has  large 
yearly  fairs,  and  important  manufactures  of  spirits,  saltpetre, 
soda,  and  oil.    Pop.  (1870)  21,896. 

NyTioping,  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic  coast  of  Sweden,  the 
chief  town  in  the  Ian  of  Sodermanland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nykoping-aa,  53  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm.  It  has  2  churches, 
2  hospitals,  and  a  high  school.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  interior,  and  corn  and  timber  are  exported.  Pop. 
-  5016. 

Nyl-Ghau,  a  species  Antilopidx  or  Antelopes,  inhabiting 
forest  lands  in  India  and  Persia,  and  attaining  a  height  of  4  feet. 

It  is  thus  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
antelope  family.  Scientifically 
named,  the  N.-G.  is  the  Portax 
picta  of  zoologists.  In  general 
form  it  is  not  unlike  the  llamas 
included  in  the  camel  family.  The 
horns,  borne  by  the  males  alone, 
are  simple  in  shape,  of  black 
colour,  and  are  curved  upwards 
and  fonvards.  The  neck  is  long, 
exhibits  a  prominence  in  front, 
and  bears  a  short  mane,  while  the 
breast  has  also  a  prominent  tuft  of 
hair.  The  back  is  '  humped '  be- 
tween the  shoulders.  The  N.-G. 
is  hunted  both  in  India  and  Persia, 
and  from  its  fleetness  gives  sport  of  a  very  superior  kind. 
Its  colour  is  a  blackish-brown. 


Nyl-Ghau. 


Nymph,  a  term  applied  to  the  chrysalis  or  pupa-stage  of  in- 
sects. More  frequently  the  term  '  pupa  '  is  employed  to  denote 
this  stage,  which  in  the  perfect  form  of  metamorphosis  is  marked 
by  quiescence,  the  animal  being  enclosed  in  a  pupa-case  or 
cocoon.    See  Metamorphosis. 


Nvmfluea 

See  EuRYALE,  Lotus,  Nelumbo, 


Nymphsea'cesB,  a  natural  order  of  aquatic  dicotyledonous 
plants  with  shield-like  or  heart-shaped  fleshy  leaves  proceeding 
from  a  rootstock  that  extends  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  flowers  are  often  large,  with  from  three  to  five 
sepals,  numerous  petals, 
and  an  indehiscent  many- 
celled  fruit  with  nume- 
rous seeds.  Three  sub- 
orders are  now  included 
under  N. — viz.,  Nym- 
phaa:  or  water-lilies,  Ca- 
bombea  or  water-buck- 
lers, of  which  the  curious, 
wide-ranging,  and  edible 
Hyd7-opeliis  purpurea  is 
the  representative  ;  and 
the  Nelumhoneit:  or  water- 
beans.  In  all,  there  are 
about  40  species  found 
through  the  temperate 
and  tropical  zones.  The 
properties,  so  far  as 
known,  are  unimportant, 
but  several  species  sup- 
ply articles  of  food,  &c. 
Victoria,  Water-Lily. 

Nymphs,  in  classic  mythology,  a  race  of  inferior  female 
divinities,  almost  infinite  in  number,  who  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  classes — the  first  consisting  of  embodiments  of  natural 
phenomena,  the  second  of  personifications  of  states  and  cities. 
To  the  former  class  belong  the  Oceanids  of  ocean,  the  Nereids 
of  the  sea,  the  mountain  Oreads,  freshwater  Naiads,  the  Dryads 
and  Hamadryads  of  the  woods,  &c.  Among  the  N.  associated 
with  special  localities  were  the  Lemnise,  Nysiades,  and  Dodo- 
nides.  Though  always  young  and  fair  throughout  their  period 
of  existence,  the  N.  were  not  immortal,  the  life  of  a  hamadryad 
ending  with  her  tree.  Their  offerings  usually  consisted  of  goats, 
lambs,  oil,  and  milk,  never  of  wine. 

Nynee  Tal  [Ndini  T&l),  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium  in  the 
district  of  Kumaon,  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India,  22  miles 
S.W.  of  Almora,  and  connected  by  a  good  cart-road  with  the 
plains.  N.  is  6520  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  more  than  8000  in  the 
hot  weather.  A  church  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1847  ; 
and  during  the  troubles  of  1857-58  many  European  families  took 
refuge  here.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  during  tlie  sultry  months, 
and  a  sort  of  summer  headquarters  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  also  a  sanitarium  for  the  troops  in  Oude  and  Rohilcund. 

Nyss'a.    See  Tulepo  Tree. 

Ny'stad,  a  small  seaport  of  Finland,  in  the  government  of 
Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  46  miles  S.  of  Bjorneborg.  In 
1871  there  were  41  vessels  of  7550  tons  belonging  to  the  port. 
The  exports  are  laths,  wooden  utensils,  hosiery,  &c.  Pop.  3495. 
By  the  Treaty  of  N.  (1721)  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  the  Baltic 
provinces,  Viborg,  Keaholm,  and  numerous  islands,  August  30, 
1721.  On  the  5th  of  July  1855,  during  the  Crimean  War,  N. 
was  bombarded  by  the  English. 
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THE  GLOBE  ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 


OAK 


O. 


the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  the  fourth  vowel,  corresponding  to  the 
Semitic  Ain.  Its  proper  pronunciation  is  a 
long  open  sound,  as  in  the  interjection  oh  I 
but  in  many  languages,  and  particularly  in 
English,  the  pronunciation  is  very  anomalous. 
In  'on,'  'one,'  'only,'  and  'onion,'  four  distinct 
sounds  are  represented  by  this  one  vowel ;  and 
an  additional  anomaly  is  furnished  by  oo 
which  in  English  has  the  pronunciation  properly 
signified  by  the  cognate  vowel  u.  In  Greek 
separate  symbols  were  in  use  for  short  O  (Omikron)  and 
long  O  (Omega),  the  latter  of  which  was  only  intro- 
duced late  in  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  as  implied  by 
its  position  in  the  series.  As  a  general  rule  O  under- 
goes comparatively  few  changes  in  affiliated  languages.  Long  O 
is  represented  by  diphthongs,  into  the  composition  of  which  O 
enters  :  e.g.,  Lat.  ovum  =  Fr.  <r«/and  Ital.  novo  ;  Lat.  totus  — 
Fr.  tout.  In  Latin,  as  in  French,  O  was  not  well  distinguished 
from  AU,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  '  Clodius '  for  '  Clau- 
dius ; '  'explosion'  has  the  same  root  as  'applaud.'  In  Greek, 
especially  in  the  ^olic  and  Doric  dialects,  O  was  similarly  con- 
fused with  OH,  which  diphthong  in  modern  Greek  is  pronounced 
not  as  (TM  in  '  how,'  but  as  oo  in  '  boot  : '  cf.  Gk.  Mousa  —  Lat. 
Musa, 

As  an  abbreviation  O  stands  for  optimus,  'best,'  as  in  the 
phrase  common  on  inscriptions,  D.  O.  M,  =  Deo  Optimo 
maxirno. 

O,  a  common  prefix  in  Irish  names,  forms  a  patronymic,  and 
answers  accordingly  to  the  Gael.  Mac,  the  Cym.  Ap,  and  the 
Norm.  Fitz.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Erse  tia,  'a grand- 
son '  [cf.  Gael,  ogha,  and  Low.  Scotch  oe),  though  some  regard 
it  as  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Eng.  of. 

Oahu.    See  Honolulu  and  Sandwich  Islands. 

Oak  (Old  Eng.)  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  genus  Quercus, 
a  genus  comprising  about  300  species,  widely  distributed  over 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  found  also  in  S.  America,  Mexico, 
Java,  and  New  Guinea.  Although  the  different  kinds  vary  con- 
siderably in  general  appearance,  the  acorn  seated  in  its  cup  pro- 
vides a  good  distinguishing  character  for  the  whole.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  group  of  trees  that  possess  more  general 
interest,  whether  considered  with  referenci,  to  their  varied  uses, 
their  historical  traditions  and  associations,  or  their  great  age, 
vast  size,  and  their  noble  appearance.  The  British  O.  ((?. 
Robur),  once  the  chief  forest-tree  of  England,  extends  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  attaining  a  height  of 
120  feet,  and  a  girth  up  to  70  feet  (Cowthorpe,  Yorkshire),  or 
even  90  feet  (France,  teste  Humboldt).  There  are  two 
varieties,  viz.,  Q.  pedunciilata,  supplying  most  of  the  O.  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  and  preferred  for  joiners'  work  from  the  'silver 
grain  '  being  conspicuous,  and  Q.  sessiliflora  or  Durmast  O.,  with 
a  darker,  heavier  timber,  more  elastic  and  less  easy  to  split.  The 
last  is  the  quickest  grower,  and  lives  on  poorer  soil.  Its  bark  is 
also  richer  in  medicinal,  tanning,  and  dyeing  properties.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  foreign  species  of  O.  Q.  ALgilops, 
native  of  S.  Europe  and  Syria,  a  nearly  evergreen  tree ;  the  acorns 
are  eaten  raw  and  boiled  ;  the  cups,  known  as  valonia,  are  largely 
used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  ;  the  wood  is  capital  for  furniture. 
Q.  alba,  the  white  or  Quebec  O.,  a  most  valuable  timber-tree, 
100  feet  high,  and  7  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  wood  largely  used  by 
shipbuilders,  wheelwrights,  coopers,  &c.  Q.  aqiiatica,  native  of 
N.  America,  height  60  feet,  furnishes  a  superior  bark  for  tanning, 
also  wood  for  shipbuilding.  Q.  cer7-is,  the  Turkey  or  mossy- 
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cupped  O.,  native  of  S.  Europe  and  W.  Asia ;  a  large  tree,  of 
more  rapid  growth  than  British  O.,  but  having  wood  of  a  similar 
structure  ;  used  by  cabinetmakers,  wheelwrights,  turners,  coopers. 
Q.  coccifera  or  Kermes  O.,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  supplies  a  tanning  bark  ;  a  coccus  which  lives  on 
this  species  furnishes  a  red  dye,  much  employed  before  the  intro- 
duction of  cochineal,  and  still  used  in  the  East.  Q.  coccinea,  the 
black  O.  of  N.  America,  height  100  feet,  has  a  bark  rich  in  tannic 
acid  ;  the  yellow  dye  known  as  quercitron  comes  from  this  tree. 
Q.  densiflora,  the  Californian  chestnut  O. ,  a  large  evergreen  tree 
of  beautiful  outline,  dense  foliage,  and  compact  growth,  has  a 
bark  very  valuable  for  tanning.  Q.falcata  of  N.  America,  a  tree 
attaining  80  feet  in  dry,  sandy  ground,  produces  an  excellent 
tanner's  bark,  and  galls  for  superior  ink.  Q.  Garryana  of  N.W. 
America,  a  gigantic  tree  ;  its  timber  is  remarkably  pale,  but  hard 
and  fine-grained,  of  great  strength  and  durability  ;  the  acorns  are 
an  excellent  meat  for  hogs.  Q.  Ilex,  the  holm  or  holly  O. ,  of  wide 
distribution  through  S.  Europe,  Algeria,  and  eastwards  to  the 
Himalayas ;  a  tree  of  about  50  feet ;  the  wood  is  close-grained,  very 
heavy  and  hard,  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning; 
the  acorns  of  a  variety  named  Q.  Ballota  form  an  important  article 
of  food  in  Spain  and  Algeria.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1581,  and  is  often  planted,  being  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  evergreen  trees  suited  to  the  climate.  Q.  infectoria,  the 
gall  or  dyer's  O.,  a  shrub  or  middle-sized  tree  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  with  cylindrical  acorns,  the  leaves  grey  underneath ;  yields 
the  galls  used  in  medicine  and  dyeing.  Q.  lyrata,  the  overcup  O. 
of  N.  America,  a  majestic  tree,  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  for  timber  cultivation.  Q.  Mongolica,  native  of  Man- 
churia ;  it  is  on  this  tree  and  on  Q.  serrata  that  the  silk  insect 
peculiar  to  O.  trees  is  reared.  Q.  Phellos,  the  willow  O.  of  the 
United  States  ;  its  acorns  are  available  for  food.  Q.  Prinus, 
the  N.  American  swamp  C,  a  large  tree  growing  in  wet  ground  ; 
the  wood  is  strong,  elastic,  and  of  fine  grain  ;  the  bark  yields  a 
red  dye.  Q.  rubra,  the  red  O.  of  N.  America,  loO  feet  high  ; 
the  wood  is  poor,  but  the  bark  is  rich  in  tannin  ;  its  acorns 
form  useful  hog  food.  Q.  Sideroxylon,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico,  grows  to  a  large  size ;  its  timber  is  compact 
and  almost  imperisliable  in  water.  Q.  Skinneri,  also  Mexican  ; 
the  acorns  measure  nearly  six  inches  in  girth,  and  are  available 
for  various  domestic  animals.  Q.  stellata,  the  post  O.  of  N. 
America  ;  not  a  large  tree,  but  has  very  durable  and  dense 
wood,  and  is  in  much  requisition  for  posts,  and  highly  prized  for 
shipbuilding.  Q.  Suber,  the  cork  O.  of  Mediterranean  regions 
and  Algeria,  attains  a  very  large  size  in  Andalusia,  and  is  hardy 
in  England  ;  it  is  an  evergreen,  long-lived  tree,  yielding  the  bulk 
of  the  cork  of  commerce  ;  after  about  twenty  years  of  age  it  can 
be  stripped  of  its  bark  every  six  or  seven  years.  The  allied 
Q.  occidentalis  yields  a  superior  cork,  harder  than  the  above. 
Q.  Toza,  native  of  S.  Europe,  is  a  small  but  handsome  tree,  with 
young  shoots  silvery  white  ;  it  forms  vigorous  coppice- woods  on 
sandy  soil,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  bark  for  tanning  ;  the  wood 
is  mainly  used  for  fuel.  Q.  viretis,  the  live  O.  of  N.  America,  is  an 
evergreen  tree  of  about  50  feet ;  its  timber  is  heavy,  compact,  fine- 
grained, and  most  valuable  for  shipbuilding ;  it  can  live  on  sea- 
shores, and  is  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  all  Aaierican 
oaks. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  the  O. — The  dried  bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata  is  col- 
lected for  medicinal  purposes,  in  spring,  from  trees  growing  in 
Britain.  O.-bark  is  a  valuable  astringent,  and  is  administered 
generally,  or  topically,  in  such  cases  as  tenderness  of  the  gums, 
leucorrhoea,  prolapsus,  &c.  For  internal  use,  the  powder  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  30  to  120  grains  ;  and  the  decoction,  in 
from  I  to  2  oz.  two  or  three  times  daily. 


The  word  O.  by  British  colonists  has  been  applied  to  trees 
that  botanically  have  no  claim  to  it,  thus  Botany  Bay  O.  is  a 
species  of  Casiiarina,  and  New  Zealand  O.  is  Alectyron  excelsum. 
African  O.  used  in  shipbuilding  is  Oldfieldia  Afrkana.  The 
poison  O.  of  N.  W.  America  is  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  See  BARK, 
Cork,  Galls,  Ilex,  Quercitron,  Tanning,  Valonia. 

Oak  Beauty  {Biston  prodromaria),  a  species  of  brown  moths 
found  in  the  S.  of  England.  The  front  wings  are  marked  on 
their  upper  surface  with  two  dark  curved  bands  ;  the  hinder 
wings  have  only  one  band.    The  larvre  feed  on  oak  leaves. 

Oakeley,  Sir  Herbert  Stanley,  Mus.  Dr.,  second  son 
of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  Bart.,  was  born  July 
22,  1830,  and  educated  at  Rugby  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1853.  He  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1865,  and  his  services 
in  that  capacity  include  the  institution  of  the  annual  Edinburgh 
Orchestral  Festivals  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  and  the 
formation  of  a  musical  society  among  the  students.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Scottish  National  Memorial  to 
the  Prince  Consort  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1876,  when  he  con- 
ducted the  musical  arrangements,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  Sir  Herbert,  who  is  an  accomplished  organist,  has 
composed  a  large  number  of  songs,  part  songs,  quartetts,  and 
anthems,  &c.,  of  considerable  merit. 

Oakliam  (Old  Eng.  '  Oak-Dvifelling '),  the  county  town  of 
Rutlandshire,  England,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Peterborough,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Midland  Railway  by  the  Syston  and  Peter- 
borough branch.  It  possesses  a  grammar  school,  founded  in  1581, 
and  a  church  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  the  interior  of  which 
was  restored  in  1858  at  a  cost  of  £6000.  Brewing  and  malting 
are  carried  on,  and  the  knitting  of  hosiery  engages  a  considerable 
number  of  females.    Pop.  (1871)  291 1. 

Oakland,  a  town  in  California,  U.S.,  6  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  steamboat, 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.  It  has  marble 
and  iron  works,  a  cordage  and  jute  factory,  flour  and  planing 
mills,  and  potteries,  17  churches,  2  libraries  of  6000  volumes, 
and  4  daily  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  11,104. 

Oak  Leaf  Keller  [Tortrix  viridana),  a  well-known  species 
of  moth  belonging  to  the  Tortricida  or  '  Leaf  Rollers. '  It  is 
one  of  the  most  brightly-coloured  members  of  its  family,  and 
is  of  a  prevailing  brown  hue,  but  the  front  wings  are  a  bright 
green.  It  feeds  on  oak  leaves,  and  does  immense  damage  to 
these  trees. 

Oak'um  (Old  Eng.  acumba,  '  what  is  combed  '  ?),  the  separ- 
ated fibres  of  old  hempen  rope,  chiefly  used  with  pitch  in  caulk- 
ing ships.  The  work  of  teasing  O.  constitutes  in  gaols  one  of 
the  light  punishments  inflicted  on  criminal  prisoners. 

Oann'es  was  a  Babylonian  deity,  who,  according  to  the 
account  of  Berosus  (q.  v.),  as  quoted  by  AppoUodorus and  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor,  appeared  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  in  the  first 
year  (of  the  existence  of  Babylon).  His  form  was  that  of  a  fish 
with  the  head  and  feet  of  a  man  subjoined  to  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  fish  respectively.  This  being  passed  the  day  among  men, 
teaching  them  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  such  as  architecture, 
legislation,  geometry,  agriculture — in  short,  all  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  at  sunset  he  retired  to  the  sea,  and  passed  the  night 
in  the  deep.  Figures  answering  the  description  of  Berosus 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sculptures, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  O.  is  the  Hea  of  the  Babylonian 
Theogony,  who  is  the  God  of  the  Sea  and  of  Hades,  Lord 
of  generation,  and  of  all  human  beings,  of  wisdom,  of  mines  and 
treasures,  of  gifts,  of  music,  of  sailors  and  of  fishermen,  cor- 
responding in  some  respects  to  Saturn  (q.  v.)  or  Cronos,  and  in 
others  to  Neptune  (q.  v.)  or  Poseidon.  See  Smith's  Chaldean 
Account  of  Genesis  (Lond.  1876). 

Oar  (Old  Eng.  dr,  '  that  which  ploughs  the  water,'  from  crian, 
to  plough  ;  comp.  Lat.  arare),  an  implement  of  wood  for  pro- 
pelling boats.  It  consists  of  a  pole  forming  the  handle,  loom, 
and  shank,  and  expanding  at  the  end  into  a  wide  flat  blade, 
which  is  dipped  into  the  water.  A  button  or  projecting 
piece  of  leather,  placed  on  the  underside  where  the  loom  merges  in 
the  shank,  serves  to  keep  the  O.  in  proper  position  between  the 
rowlocks  by  pressing  against  the  one  nearest  the  oarsman.  To 


feather  the  oars  is  to  bring  the  blade  after  the  stroke  into  a  hori- 
zontal position  so  that  it  offers  least  resistance  to  the  air ;  this  is 
done  by  turning  the  O.  round  till  the  button  be  on  the  underside. 
In  rowing,  the  foremost  O.  is  called  the  bcrw  O.  and  the  after- 
most the  stroke  O. 

O'ases  (Coptic  ouah,  'dwelling'),  fertile  and  habitable  places 
in  the  desert,  usually  under  the  general  elevation,  yielding  water 
and  dates.  They  are  formed  and  rendered  capable  of  cultivation 
by  water  flowing  subterraneously,  or  forming  small  lakes  and 
rivers,  which,  by  means  of  canals,  water  the  fields  and  gardens  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  O.  of  the  desert  of  Libya  have  warm 
springs,  the  temperature  of  vrhich  Rohlfs  in  1874  ascertained  to 
be,  at  Farafrey,  79°  F.  ;  in  Dakhel,  from  92°  to  99°  F.  ; 
and  in  Siwah,  the  famous  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  from  82 '4°  to 
84'4°  F.  Several  O.  have  brackish  water,  containing  strong  salt 
in  solution,  and  are  uninhabited,  as  also  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
which,  however,  are  used  by  the  caravans  as  night  stations.  The 
larger  O.  usually  consist  of  a  series  of  smaller  ones,  connected 
with  one  another  by  tracts  of  steppe-like  country.  In  ancient 
times  O.  were  of  much  more  commercial  and  even  political  im- 
portance than  now,  as  the  remains  of  temples  point  out.  They 
are  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  the  visit  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah 
was  an  event  which  was  much  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  chief  O.  of  the  Sahara  are  those  of  Tafilet,  Tuat,  and 
Wargla  in  the  W.  ;  Fessan,  with  Murzuk,  and  Audxhila  in  the 
centre  ;  Sivah,  Farafrey,  and  Dakhel  in  the  E.  ;  and  Tibesti, 
Bilma,  and  Air  in  the  S. 

Oat  or  Oats  (Old  Eng.  ata,  from  etan,  '  to  eat ')  properly 
signifies  any  kind  of  food,  but  is  specially  applied  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Avena.  These  number  about  40,  occur- 
ring in  temperate  and  cold  regions.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  the  somewhat  membraneous  glumes  enclosing  two  or  three 
florets,  the  outer  palea  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  long,  bent, 
and  twisted  awn.  The  native  country  of  the  Common  O.  {A. 
sntiva)  is  unknown,  and  as  usual,  in  such  cases.  Central  Asia  is 
surmised.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  experiments  under- 
taken by  Professor  Buckman  and  others,  that  it  is  an  improved 
form  derived  by  a  continued  and  selective  cultivation  from  what 
is  called  the  Wild  O.  {A . /atau)~-a.  plant  of  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
Siberia,  Japan,  and  N.  W.  India.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  is  not  one  of  the  grains  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Although  it  can  be  grown  under  a  wider  range  of 
climatal  differences  than  wheat,  it  has  not  so  high  a  boreal  zone 
as  barley,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  in  Britain  is  produced  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  of  a  better  quality  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  A 
recent  return  for  the  United  Kingdom  gives  the  area  devoted  to 
O.  as  4,238,957  acres,  as  against  3,321,065  under  wheat. 
Though  chiefly  grown  as  food  for  horses,  there  are  two  forms  in 
which  it  is  largely  used  for  human  food — these  are  oatcake  and 
oatmeal  porridge.  See  Oatmeal.  Import  into  the  United  King- 
dom 1876  was  11,205,588  cwt.,  of  value  ;^4, 619,427.  The  bristle- 
pointed  O.  {A.  strigosa),  a  smaller  and  more  slender  plant  than 
the  above,  was  formerly  much  grown  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally seen  as  an  introduction  or  remnant  of  cultivation.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  grown  in  other  countries  where  the  soil  is  poor.  The 
following  are  British  species  of  the  genus  Avena: — Meadow  O.- 
grass  {A.  pratensis),  a  plant  of  moors  and  dry  pastures.  It  yields  a 
sweet  fodder.  Yellowish  O. -grass  (A.  flavaseans)  is  one  of  the 
best  perennial  meadow-grasses  for  a  dry  soil,  especially  if  inter- 
mixed with  other  species.  It  furnishes  a  considerable  bulk  of  fine 
foliage,  eagerly  sought  by  sheep.  This  species  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, nearly  the  same  as  A.  fatua  above  mentioned.  Downy 
O. -grass  (A.  pubescens),  met  with  in  dry  pastures,  especially  in 
limestone  and  chalk,  is  a  nutritious  and  prolific  fodder  plant. 
A.  elatior  or  False  O. -grass,  from  its  widely  creeping  propensi- 
ties comes  into  the  catagory  of  troublesome  weeds  ;  it  yields  an 
abundant  herbage,  but  is  not  relished  by  cattle  or  sheep.  Other 
species  of  O.-grasses,  of  which  the  relative  value  as  fodder  pro- 
duce is  not  yet  known,  are  peculiar  to  N.  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  A  curiosity  in  the  genus  is  the  animal  O. 
{A.  sterilis)  of  S.  Europe.  The  seeds,  when  ripe  and  fallen, 
move  about  on  the  ground  in  a  manner  simulating  animal  life, 
caused  by  the  torsion  of  their  awns  altering  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Water  O.  is  an  American 
name  for  Zizania  aquatica,  a  grass  belonging  to  the  rice  tribe. 
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Oates,  Titus,  '  the  thrice  renegade  son  of  a  twice  renegade 
father,'  born  about  1619,  was  the  son  of  a  parson  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  had  originally  been  a  ribbon-weaver  and  then 
an  Anabaptist  preacher.  O.  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  afterwards  a  navy  chaplain.  From  both  posts  he 
was  expelled  with  disgrace,  and  also  from  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of 
Valladolid  and  St.  Omer,  where  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  1678 
communicated  to  the  Government  his  abominable  '  Popish  Plot.' 
The  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  he  said,  had  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  Britain  in  consequence  of  its  heresy  ;  had  appointed  Oiiva, 
the  general  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  as  Deputy-Governor,  and  issued 
new  appointments  to  all  the  offices  in  Church  and  State. 
Arundel  was  to  be  Chancellor,  with  Powis,  Bellasis,  Stafford, 
Godolphin,  and  Coleman  under  him  ;  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  was  to  poison  the  king ;  and  London  was  to  be 
burned  by  a  general  rising  of  Catholics.  The  story  was  be- 
lieved, for,  though  O.'s  statements  were  inconsistent  and  obvi- 
ously false,  the  nation  had  become  uneasy  about  the  Duke  of 
York's  Catholicism,  and  the  impression  was  deepened  by  the 
murder  of  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who  took  O.'s  declaration, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  between 
Coleman  and  Pere  la  Chaise,  which,  however,  had  no  resem- 
blance to  the  '  Popish  Plot.'  By  the  aid  of  hired  perjurers,  such 
as  Tonge  (author  of  the  Index  to  Jesuils'  Morals,  who  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  O.  to  write  up  the  plot),  Kirkby  the 
chemist,  Carstaires,  and  Bedloe,  and  of  the  unscrupulous  C.  J. 
Scroggs,  O.  denounced  and  procured  the  conviction  of  many 
Catholics,  including  Coleman  and  Lord  Stafford.  Shaftesbury 
took  advantage  of  the  popular  panic  to  pass  a  bill  excluding 
from  Parliament  all  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  family  ;  and  the  movement  had  one 
good  effect  in  incidentally  revealing  the  treachery  of  the  king  and 
Danby  in  selling  the  national  honour  to  France.  O.  was  now 
called  the  'saviour  of  the  nation,'  and  received  a  pension  of 
;i^^l200.  In  1685  his  villany  was  discovered  ;  he  was  convicted 
of  perjury,  pilloried,  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn  (1700 
strokes),  and  thrown  into  prison  for  life.  As  the  cartoons  of  the 
time  said,  it  was  right  to  make  his  back  blush,  as  his  face  could 
not  blush.  The  only  illegal  part  of  this  sentence  was  '  the 
stripping  of  the  canonical  habits.'  In  the  trial  Jeffreys  made  the 
celebrated  ruling  against  O.'s  accomplice,  Smith,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  to  prove  an  act  of  perjury  previously  committed 
by  himself  could  not  be  received.  On  the  Revolution  he  was 
liberated  and  received  another  pension.  He  died  July  23,  1705, 
some  ardent  Protestants  believing  in  him  to  the  last.  See 
Macaulay's  History  ol England,  also  Howell's  StateTrials  (vol.x.). 

Oath,  in  Law,  is  a  declaration  accompanied  by  certain  formali- 
ties which  the  law  requires  a  person  to  emit  before  filling  some 
public  office,  or  previous  to  giving  evidence  before  a  court  of 
justice.  The  highest  office  of  the  State,  that  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  requires  the  Coronation  Oath  (q.  v.). 
With  regard  to  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  officers  of  the  State,  see 
Abjuration,  Oath  of.  Members  of  certain  religious  sects 
objecting  to  the  usual  forms  of  oath  are  allowed  to  substitute 
Affirmation  (q.  v.).  Under  6  Will.  IV.  c.  62,  justices  of  the 
peace  are  prohibited  from  administering  oaths  unless  they  are 
specially  prescribed  or  sanctioned  by  law.  The  object  of  this 
statute  was  to  stop  creditors  from  gaining  moral  preferences  over 
one  another,  as  was  not  unfrequently  done  by  some  one  of  them 
requiring  the  common  debtor  to  take  an  oath  in  his  favour.  The 
usual  mode  of  administering  an  oath  in  England  in  Court  is  for 
the  officer  of  the  Court  to  repeat  the  words  of  it,  after  which  the 
witness  intimates  assent  by  touching  the  Gospels  with  his  lips. 
In  Scotland,  the  judge  and  witness  stand,  each  raising  his  right 
hand,  the  latter  repeating  after  the  former  the  words  : — '  I  swear 
by  Almighty  God,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.'  The  judicial  oath  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  if  con- 
scientiously taken,  of  course  indicates  certain  religious  belief  or 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  witness.  The  Jew  is  sworn  on  the 
Pentateuch  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  believes  in  Jehovah.  The 
Mohammedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran  by  his  belief  in  Allah.  Some 
legal  difficulty  is  found  should  the  witness  openly  profess  atheism, 
pantheism,  or  polytheism,  as  it  is  held  essential  that  a  witness 
should  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  moral  ruler  of  the 
universe,  who  will  after  death  resuscitate  all  mankind,  and  re- 
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ward  or  punish  each  individual  according  to  the  morality  of  his 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reject  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
because  he  does  not  believe  this,  nor  feel  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth,  would  necessitate  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  conscientious  men  of  our  day  ;  and  otherwise 
be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  justice.  It  would  probably 
be  sufficient  in  order  to  extract  the  truth  from  a  witness,  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  penalties  which  the  law  justly  attaches  to  the 
crimes  of  Perjury  and  Subornation  (q.  v.) — just  as  we  rely  on 
the  penalties  of  the  law  alone  to  protect  us  against  forgery  or 
any  other  crime. 

Oath,  Keligious,  is  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  or  to  anything 
sacred,  in  attestation  of  an  assertion  or  in  confirmation  of  a  pro- 
mise given  or  a  duty  undertaken.  The  use  of  oaths  seems  to 
have  been  common  among  most  ancient  nations.  According  to 
the  Greeks,  the  gods  themselves  swore  by  the  Stygian  lake  ;  and 
they  themselves  swore  chiefly  by  Jupiter,  who  specially  presided 
over  oaths,  but  also  on  various  occasions  by  all  the  other  gods, 
by  natural  objects,  by  various  persons,  by  the  dead  and  the 
living,  by  the  members  of  their  bodies,  &c.  The  O.  was  accom- 
panied by  various  ceremonies,  such  as  pointing  to  heaven,  laying 
the  hand  on  the  altar,  &c.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  use  of  oaths 
was  very  common,  both  in  public  transactions  and  private  inter- 
course ;  e.g.,  when  agreements  were  made  for  the  performance  of 
certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2-4,  xxxi.  53,  1.  5,  25  ;  Josh, 
vi.  26  ;  2  Kings  xi.  4),  when  allegiance  to  God,  fealty  to  a  sove- 
reign, or  obedience  to  a  superior  was  professed  (2  Kings  xi.  17; 
I  Chron.  xi.  3,  xxix.  24).  Judicial  oaths  were  demanded  by  the 
Mosaic  law  on  four  occasions  :  (l)  From  a  person  with  whom 
goods  had  been  deposited  and  lost  (Ex.  xxii.  10,  II)  ;  (2)  from 
one  suspected  of  having  lost  property  in  his  possession  (Lev. 
■vi-  3)  ;  (3)  from  a  wife  suspected  of  adultery  (Num.  v.  12-28); 
(4)  from  a  whole  community  for  the  discovery  of  a  theft  (Lev. 
v.  I  ;  Judg.  xvii.  2  ;  Prov.  xxix.  24).  The  lorm  of  the  O.  was 
generally  an  imprecation  by  God  or  Jehovah,  but  also  by  heaven, 
the  eaith,  the  sun,  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  the  angels,  or  distin- 
guished persons  (l  Sam.  i.  26,  xvii.  55  ;  cI  Gen.  xlii.  15).  Tlie 
ceremonies  observed  in  connection  with  an  O.  were  such  as  sacri- 
ficing seven  animals  (the  Heb.  verb  to  swear  is  literally  to  seven, 
cf.  Gen.  xxi.  23-31),  calling  seven  witnesses,  pointing  to  heaven 
(Gen.  xiv.  22  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40),  putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29),  which  is  a  euphemism  for  taking  hold 
of  the  genital  organs,  a  part  of  the  body  always  considered  sacred, 
as  appears  from  phallic  worship  and  circumcision.  One  of  the 
most  solemn  rites  was  when  two  parties  making  an  agreement  cut 
one  or  more  animals  in  halves  and  passed  between  the  pieces  laid 
opposite  each  other,  implying  an  imprecation  that  the  fate  of  the 
divided  animals  might  befall  the  one  who  should  break  the  agree- 
ment (Gen.  XV.  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  See  Smith's  Diet,  of 
the  Bible  (1863)  ;  Kitto's  Cyelo.  of  Bib.  lit.  (new  ed.  Edinb. 
1866);  Spencer's  De  legibiis  Hebr.  (Hagje,  1686);  Potter's 
Ants,  of  Greece  (4th  ed.  1722). 

Oatmeal'.  For  the  preparation  of  O.  the  oats  are  first  kiln- 
dried  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  milling  by  which  the  husks 
are  removed,  leaving  the  grain  in  the  condition  of  groats  or  grits. 
These  subsequently  ground  to  a  more  or  less  coarse  meal  consti- 
tute ordinary  or  Scotch  O.  O.  made  into  Porridge  (q.  v.)  or 
baked  into  cakes  formerly  constituted  the  staple  food  of  the  Scotch 
peasantry  and  working  classes,  and  considering  that  it  formed  at 
once  an  eminently  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  economical  diet,  it 
is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  the  substance  is  now  more  looked 
on  as  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy  than  as  the  staple  food  of  the  poor. 
As  compared  with  wheaten  flour,  O.  contains  much  larger  pro- 
portions of  albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  matter,  fat  and  mineral 
matter,  but  less  starch  and  water.  The  following  shows  the 
average  composition  of  I  lb.  of  good  Scotch  O.  : — Water,  350 
grs.  ;  fibrin,  &c.,  2  oz.  252  grs. ;  starch,  &c.,  10  oz.  352  grs. ; 
fat,  I  oz.  269  grs.  ;  cellulose,  259  grs.  ;  mineral  matter,  147  grs. 

Oaxa'ca  (pron.  Oahdcd),  one  of  the  S.  states  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederation,  lies  S.  W.  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Pacific,  E.  by  Chiapas,  N.  by  Vera  Cruz,  and 
W.  by  Puebla  and  Guerrero.  Area  35,591  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1875) 
648,779.  The  surface  is  covered  in  the  E.  with  offsets  from  the 
mountains  of  Chiapas,  and  in  the  W.  is  a  high  plateau,  rising  in 
the  Cerro  ('  mount ')  de  Zempualtepec  to  11,483  feet,  and  broken 
by  deep  valleys,  from  which  the  Rio  Verde  flows  to  the  Pacific 
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and  the  Rio  Alvarado  to  the  Atlantic.  The  chmate  is  mild  and 
healthy  except  in  the  plains  near  the  coast.  Violent  earth- 
quakes are  frequent.  The  soil  of  O.  yields  abundant  maize,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo,  and  there  is  rich  mineral  wealth  still 
unwrought. — O.,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley  of  the  river  Atoiac  4967  feet  above  the  sea,  and  185  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  univer- 
sity, and  has  manufactures  of  cigars  and  chocolate,  but  the  chief 
industry  is  the  raising  of  cochineal.  O.  was  founded  in  1528  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Zapotecks,  and  has  large 
ruins  of  palaces  and  temples.    Pop.  25,000. 

Ob,  or  O'bi,  the  principal  river  of  Western  Siberia,  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Bia  and  Katunga,  which  rise  in  the 
Altai  Mountains,  the  former  in  Lake  Toleskoi  ('  gold  lake '),  the 
latter  at  Mount  Belucha,  and  unite  8  miles  below  Biisk.  Follow- 
ing a  general  north-westerly  course,  the  ;0.  receives  on  the  right 
the  Tom,  Chulim,  and  Kat,  and  on  the  left  the  Charish,  Irtish 
and  Konda ;  and  after  a  course  of  some  2600  miles  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  O.,  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  passes  the 
towns  of  Barnaul,  Narim,  Surgut,  Beresov,  and  Obdorsk ;  and 
drains  an  area  of  1,300,000  sq.  miles.  Owing  to  the  slight  fall 
of  the  stream — 4  feet  in  12  miles — it  readily  overflows  its  banks; 
and  it  is  frozen  over  for  half  the  year.  Steamboats,  however, 
have  for  some  years  been  established  on  its  waters.  In  the 
spring  of  1876  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  Bremen  by 
the  German  Polar  Society  to  explore  the  territory  of  the  O.,  and 
in  the  same  year,  the  English  steamer  Louise,  despatched  by  M. 
Trapeznikoff,  a  Moscow  merchant,  ascended  the  O.  and  Irtish  to 
Tobolsk,  a  distance  by  river  of  more  than  1000  miles. 

Obadi'ah.  (Heb.  '  servant  of  Jehovah ')  is  the  name  of  the 
fourth  of  the  Hebrew  'minor'  prophets,  whose  'vision'  is 
directed  against  the  Edomites  for  their  malice  and  perfidy  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  If  this  was  the  destruction  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (B.C.  588),  as  seems  most  probable,  then  O.  wrote 
some  time  during  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

OTban  (Gael.  '  the  little  bay '),  a  town  of  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  an 
excellent  harbour,  being  of  great  depth,  and  protected  by  the 
island  of  Kerrera  in  front,  and  the  elevated  shores  of  the  main- 
land behind.  Though  of  recent  origin,  O.  has  become  a  great 
rendezvous  for  tourists,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  '  Queen  of 
the  Western  Highlands.'  It  contains  several  superb  hotels,  and 
a  court-house,  while  on  the  heights  above  the  town  numerous 
villas  have  been  erected.  To  the  N.  are  the  interesting  ruins  of 
DunoUy  Castle,  and  three  miles  N.  is  Dunstaffnage  Castle, 
which  preceded  Scone  as  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Kings.  O. 
belongs  to  the  Ayr  group  of  burghs.    Pop.  (1871)  2426. 

O'beah,  a  species  of  magic  practised  by  the  W,  African  races, 
and  from  them  transferred  to  the  negroes  of  the  United  States 
and  W.  Indies.  It  is  a  development  of  Fetichism  (q.  v. ),  being 
based  on  a  supposed  connection  between  living  beings  and  in- 
animate objects.  Spells,  philtres,  and  waxen  images,  form,  as 
in  witchcraft,  the  chief  instruments  of  the  O.  man  or  woman. 
The  superstition  still  lingers  on  in  the  W.  Indies ;  and  cases 
have  recently  occurred  of  negro  Methodists  of  high  standing 
being  suddenly  smitten  with  the  O.  frenzy  and  abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  most  revolting  rites.  See  IJryan  Edwards'  History 
of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  W.Indies  (1793),  and  E.  Tylor's 
Primitive  Culture  (1871). 

Ob'elisk  (Gr.  obeliskos,  dim.  of  obelos,  '  a  skewer  or  spit '),  a 
lofty  four-sided  monolithic  pillar  diminishing  in  width  from  the 
base  upwards,  and  terminating  in  a  low  pyramid  called  a  pyra- 
midion.  The  height  is  invariably  about  nine  or  ten  times  the 
tliickness  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  shaft,  and  this  thickness, 
compared  with  that  of  the  upper  extremity  directly  under  the 
pyramid,  is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  5.  Egypt  is  peculiarly 
the  land  of  obelisks,  which  were  mostly  formed  of  blocks  of 
rose-coloured  granite,  quarried  at  Syene  and  thence  transported 
to  different  cities  at  a  marvellous  expenditure  of  manual  power. 
The  monoliths  were  polished,  usually  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  raised  on  pedestals  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  or,  in  early  instances, 
truncated  pyramids.  The  apices  were  sometimes  capped  with 
gold  or  finished  with  metal  terminals.  The  true  significance  of 
the  Egyptian  O.,  which  was  called  tekhen  (root  'to  hide'),  is  ob- 
scure beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun  and  an  em- 
blem of  the  god  Amen  or  Amun,  whose  name  signifies  the  '  un- 
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revealed.'  During  the  12th  dynasty  great  obelisks  were  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  pylons  or  gates  of  a  temple ;  and  during  the 
19th  and  later  dynasties  they  were  erected  as  triumphal  monu- 
ments. In  earlier  periods  an  O.  of  diminutive  size  was  commonly 
raised  at  the  tomb  of  a  king  ;  some  of  these  small  obelisks  are  to 
be  met  with  in  European  museums.  Many  of  the  great  Egyptian 
obelisks  have  likewise  been  transported  to  different  continental 
cities,  where  they  adorn  the  public  places.  Rome  possesses 
twelve  which  owe  their  removal  to  the  cupidity  of  Roman  em- 
perors. Five  of  these  are  of  historical  importance  : — (i)  the 
Lateran  O.  (105  feet  high  without  base),  taken  from  Heliopolis 
to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and  thence  removed  by  his  son  to 
Rome  and  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  it  fell  and  broke,  and 
in  15S8  was  raised  in  its  present  site  in  the  Piazza  del  Laterano 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (2)  An  O.  of  Rameses  II.  (height  78  feet), 
erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  transferred 
to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  in  1589,  where  it  now  stands  as  the 
Flaminian  O.  (3)  O.  (height  72  feet)  of  Psammeticus  II. 
(B.C.  594),  set  up  by  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius  as  a 
gnomon,  and  removed  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  by  Pope 
Pius  VI.  in  1792.  (4)  O.  (height  82  feet)  placed  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  about  1590  by  Fontana.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Caligula  and  placed  in  his  circus  on  the  Vatican.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  erected  at  Heliopolis  by  Menephthah,  son 
of  Rameses  II.,  but  its  Egyptian  origin  has  been  questioned,  as  it 
is  destitute  of  hieroglyphics,  (5)  O.  (height  55  feet)  placed  by 
Domitian  in  the  Circus  Maxentius,  and  removed  in  1651  by  In- 
nocent X.  to  the  Piazza  Navona,  its  present  position.  Egyptian 
obelisks  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople,  Florence,  and  in 
France,  at  Paris  and^Arles,  The  Parisian  O.  (height  76^  feet) 
was  removed  in  183 1  from  the  temple  of  Luxor  and  erected  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  1836.  The  cost  of  its  removal  has 
been  variously  stated  at  from  ;j30,ooo  to  ^80,000.  London, 
too,  is  now  in  a  position  to  boast  of  its  Egyptian  O.,  since 
one  of  those  popularly  called  '  Cleopatra's  Needles '  was  in 
1877  removed  from  Alexandria  for  erection  in  the  British 
metropolis.  The  history  of  this  O.  is  interesting.  The  Egyp- 
tian city  An,  or  Heliopolis  (Biblical  On)  was  called  ben-ben-ha, 
'house  of  obelisks,'  and  around  its  temple  of  the  sun  six 
obelisks  originally  stood ;  two  were  raised  by  Osertesen  I. 
(i2th  dynasty),  and  the  others  by  Thothmes  III.  (19th  dynasty) 
and  his  successors.  Only  one  O.,  a  shaft  of  Osertesen,  and 
probably  the  oldest  great  O.  in  the  world,  now  keeps  guard 
over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Its  neighbour  shaft  has  dis- 
appeared and  probably  lies  buried  in  the  sands.  Of  the  remain- 
ing four  obelisks,  one  is  at  Rome,  another  at  Constantinople, 
and  two  are  celebrated  as  '  Cleopatra's  Needles,'  which  were 
transported  to  Alexandria  and  raised  in  front  of  the  Water  Gate 
of  the  Csesarium  in  the  eighth  year  (Alexandrian  era)  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  B.C.  23,  exactly  1900  years  ago.  Cleopatra  was 
then  dead  a  few  years,  but  she  may  have  directed  their  removal 
before  her  death.  In  1801,  one  of  these  Needles  lay  prostrate, 
half  embedded  in  the  sands,  and  its  removal  to  England  was 
contemplated  by  the  British  forces  in  Egypt  after  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  French.  The  companion  O.  is  still  erect  at 
Alexandria,  but  it  is  reported  to  have  been  acquired  for  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  1820  the  fallen  O.  was  formally  presented  to 
Britain  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  gift  was  renewed  in  1867  by 
the  present  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  Government,  however,  re- 
garded the  venerable  monument  as  unworthy  of  removal,  and  it 
lay  on  the  shore  of  Alexandria  till  1877,  when,  through  the 
enterprise  and  munificence  of  a  private  citizen — Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson— it  was  secured  for  erection  in  London.  The  removal 
of  the  O.  was  successfully  accomplished  by  firmly  securing  it 
inside  of  an  iron  cylinder,  which  was  built  round  the  O.  where 
it  lay,  and  then  rolling  the  whole  down  to  the  sea.  The  cylin- 
drical vessel,  rigged  with  sails  and  fitted  with  steering  gear, 
and  called  the  'Cleopatra,'  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  merchant 
vessel  and  brought  safely  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Here  the 
'  Cleopatra '  was  cast  adrift  during  a  severe  storm.  In  the  first 
attempt  to  transfer  her  crew  to  the  merchantman  six  lives  were 
unhappily  sacrificed.  The  '  Cleopatra,'  contrary  to  expectation, 
rode  safely  through  the  storm,  and  two  days  afterwards  was 
sighted  by  a  ship  and  taken  to  Ferrol,  where  she  remained 
tiS  January  1878,  when  she  was  brought  to  London,  arriving 
in  the  East  India  Dock,  Blackwall,  on  the  21st  of  that 
month.  It  consists  of  syenite,  and  has  a  total  length  of  68 
feet  5i  inches,  7  feet  6  inches  being  contributed  by  the  pyra- 
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midion.  The  O.  is  not  square  at  the  base,  but  measures  7  feet 
I0§  inches  by  7  feet  5  inches.  The  weight  is  estimated  at  186 
tons,  and  the  cubical  measurement  at  2529  cubic  feet.  Three 
vertical  lines  of  hieroglyphics  are  inscribed  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  The  central  line  on  one  side  shows  that  this  singularly 
interesting  monolith  was  originally  set  up  by  Tliothmes  III.  as 
one  of  '  two  great  obelisks  capped  with  gold  '  dedicated  '  to  his 
father  Haremakhu,'  (the  sun  in  the  horizon).  The  lateral  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  were  added  by  Rameses  II.  (the  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks).  Birch's  Notes  on  Obelisks  in  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities  (vol.  ii.  1862)  ;  Figeac's  L' Obelisqtie  de 
Lougoor  (Par.  1833) ;  Cowper's  History  of  Egyptian  Obelisks 
(Lond.  1877);  and  Erasmus  Wilson's  Cleopatra's  Needle  (Lond. 
1877). 

Obelisk  (f)  in  printing,  a  mark  of  reference  to  a  note.  It 
was  originally  employed  in  Roman  Catholic  Church  books  to 
guide  the  priest  where  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Cber-Amm'ergau,  a  village  of  Upper  Bavaria,  34  miles  by 
road  S.  of  Weilheim,  which  is  31  miles  S.S.W.  of  Munich  by 
rail.  The  inhabitants  (1198  in  1871)  are  excellent  carvers  in 
wood  and  ivory,  but  O.-A.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  decennial 
Passion  Play  performed  by  more  than  400  actors.  A  permanent 
theatre,  recently  erected,  accommodates  6000  spectators.  The 
play  was  instituted  in  1634  in  accordance  with  a  vow  of  gratitude 
for  the  cessation  of  a  pestilence.  It  comprises  the  entire  narrative 
of  the  Passion,  interspersed  with  Old  Testament  tableaux,  and 
lasts  from  seven  to  eight  hours.  The  performance  of  1870,  in- 
terrupted by  the  Franco-German  war,  was  repeated  in  1871,  and 
the  next  will  take  place  in  1880.  See  Dr.  Molloy's  Passion  Play 
at  O.-A.  in  1871  (3d.  ed.  Lond.  1877). 

O'berlin,  Johann  Friedricli,  a  famous  Christian  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Strassburg  31st  August  1740,  educated  at  the 
university  there,  and  in  1 767  accepted  the  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Waldbach  in  Steinthal,  a  mountainous  district  of  Elsass.  Here, 
until  his  death,  1st  June  1826,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  with  a 
success  which  excited  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
laboured  to  improve  the  resources  of  his  parish  and  to  educate 
his  people.  His  supervision  was  of  the  most  wide-reaching 
character,  extending  even  to  the  most  insignificant  events  in  the 
lives  of  all  his  parishioners.  He  introduced  better  methods  and 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  under  his  care  his  parish  quad- 
rupled its  inhabitants  and  reached  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 
See  Sims'  Brief  Metnorials  of  O.  (Lond.  1830),  Memorials  of  O., 
with  a  Short  Notice  of  Louise  Schepler  (Lond.  1838-52).  There 
are  numerous  biographies  of  O.  in  French  and  German,  of  which 
the  latest  is  that  of  Spach  (Par.  1866). — Jeremiah  Jakob  O., 
brother  of  the;preceding  (born  1735,  died  1806),  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  classical  philology  in  the  University  of  Strassburg,  and 
wrote  some  interesting  works. 

Oberlin  College  was  founded  in  1833  at  Oberlin,  a  village 
in  Ohio,  U.S.,  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cleveland.  It  was  designed 
for  the  liberal  education  of  both  sexes,  a  special  feature  being 
that  the  students  support  themselves  by  manual  labour.  There 
are  departments  of  theology  (under  Congregational  control),  of 
philosopliy,  the  arts,  literature,  and  music,  besides  preparatoiy 
classical  and  English  schools.  The  library  contains  11,000 
volumes.  In  1875  the  total  income  of  O.  C.  was  $20,603  ;  the 
faculty  consisted  of  a  president,  12  professors,  3  principals,  and 
14  lecturers,  and  the  number  of  students  was  475. 

OTjeron  (Fr.  Auberon,  Alberon ;  from  Ger.  Alberich,  old 
Ger.  alb,  'elf,'  or  'fairy'  and  rich;  comp.  Old  Eng.  rica,  'a 
king '),  king  of  the  fairies  and  husband  of  Titania,  appears  first 
in  the  French  poem  of  the  13th  c.  Huon  de  Bordeaux.  A 
quarrel  between  O.  and  Titania  and  their  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion through  Huon,  a  French  noble,  and  Amanda,  daughter  of 
the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  whom  the  former  leads  home  by  the  help 
of  O.  after  much  difficulty,  form  the  basis  of  this  tale,  which 
was  reissued  as  a  prose  romance  at  Paris  in  1 5 16.  It  is  from 
this  source  rather  than  from  the  older  poem,  that  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  Wieland  especially,  have  borrowed  their  concep- 
tions of  O.  Some  extracts  from  it  were  published  by  Comte 
Fressan  in  his  Bibliotheque  Universelle  des  Romans  (1778),  while 
the  old  chanson  de  geste  was  published  in  i860  by  MM.  Gues- 
sard  and  Grandmaison  in  their  collection  of  Ancims  Poetes  de 
France.  Shakespeare  has  introduced  O,  in  his  Midsummer 
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Nighfs  Dream,  and  Wieland  has  made  O.  the  subject  of  a 
romantic  epic  first  published  in  1780, 

Obes'ity  or  Cor'pvilence  is  the  term  used  to  denote  '  all 
those  anomalous  conditions  of  physical  configuration  which  have 
as  their  prominent  outward  mark  an  excessive  development  of 
the  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat  as  well  as  a  corresponding  unshape- 
liness  of  the  figure. '  The  morbid  tendency  to  O.  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  fatty  tissues  all  over  the  body,  as  well  as  in  cer- 
tain limited  portions  of  the  tela  adiposa,  and  the  anatomical 
changes  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  general  morbid 
condition,  or  as  the  localisation  of  a  constitutional  affection. 
Morbid  O.  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  a  general  lesion  of  the 
function  of  nutrition,  the.  fat-store,  or  fat  laid  up  in  the  fatty 
tissues  being  markedly  dependent  both  on  the  amount  of  food 
and  the  assimilation  thereof.  It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  food  from  which  fat  is  chiefly  derived  ;  and  '  recent 
physiology  regards  the  greater  portion  of  the  fat-store  as  pro- 
bably a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen  of  the  pabu- 
lu7?i,  just  as  the  fat  which  occurs  in  degenerative  processes  is  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  organised  albumen.' 

The  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : — The  fat-store  of  the  animal  body  is  renovated  and 
increased  from  the  albumenates  and  homologous  fat  of  the  food 
supplied ;  the  remaining  constituents  of  which  (heterologous 
fats,  hydrocarbons,  glutens)  have  mainly  a  conservative  action 
upon  the  fat  already  formed,  but  are  not  directly  lypogenetic. 
The  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  fat  are  most  favourable 
when  the  quantity  of  the  fat-forming  and  conservative,  or  in- 
directly fat-forming  elements  of  the  diet  is  greatest ;  when 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  least ;  and  when  the 
trophic  and  plastic  energy  of  the  tissues  that  absorb  albumen  is 
smallest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  identical  dietetic  conditions, 
and  external  circumstances,  certain  individuals  remain  thin, 
while  others  become  fat,  even  to  a  morbid  degree  ;  so  that  the 
tendency  to  O.  is  obviously  in  great  measure  constitutional,  and 
in  many  cases  hereditary,  or  at  least  congenital.  The  periods 
of  life  specially  favourable  to  O.  are  the  first  year  and  above 
forty,  the  tendency  being  greatest  in  the  female  sex.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  fat  may  accumulate  in  the  body  is  enormous.  The 
normal  weight  of  a  man,  six  feet  high,  should  not  exceed  178  lbs., 
but  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  weighed 
739  lbs. 

In  addition  to  congenital  disposition  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  frequent  causes  of  O. : — (i.)  Intemperance  in  diet  and 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Fat  meats,  butter,  oily  vegetable 
substances,  milk,  saccharine,  and  farinaceous  substances  are  the 
most  fattening  articles  of  food.  The  vegetarian  races  of  India 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  O.  The  copious  use  of  alcohol, 
especially  in  a  concentrated  form,  is  a  frequent  source  of  O.,  as 
the  alcohol  greedily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  hinders  the  combustion 
of  the  stored  up  fat.  (2.)  The  influence  of  local  activity.  In- 
creased muscular  action  lessens  the  tendency  to  the  production 
of  fat,  and  favours  the  production  of  flesh ;  bodily  rest,  on  the 
contrary,  favours  fat  production  by  antagonising  the  production 
of  flesh.  A  combination  of  these  predisposing  causes  invariably 
results  in  O.,  and  the  principles  are  so  well  understood  that  even 
amongst  savage  African  races,  where  O.  is  much  admired  among 
females,  the  condition  is  intentionally  induced,  and  frequently  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  female  beauty  is  unable  to  assume  or  to 
maintain  the  upright  position.  (3.)  There  are  certain  morbid 
processes,  calculated  to  produce  O.  symptomatically  and  as  a 
sequela,  such  as  chlorosis,  morbus  Addisonii,  &c.  There  is  a 
form  of  physiological  ancemia,  which  predisposes  to  O.,  though 
sluggish  blood  formation,  or  relaxed  constitution,  is  not  invariably 
followed  by  O. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  O.  must  aim  at  (i)  diminu- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  fat-producing  material  in  the  food. 
(2. )  Increase  of  the  trophic  and  plastic  energy  of  the  albumenised 
tissues  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
(3.)  Increase  of  the  general  stock  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  by 
promoting  their  new  formation.  (4.)  Increase  of  the  animal 
process  of  oxidation,  by  increased  introduction  of  oxygen.  In 
regard  to  diet,  Immermann  says  : — '  A  diet  which  contains  an 
abundance  of  albumen,  little  fat,  few  hydrocarbons,  and  not  a 
great  deal  of  gluten,  is  best  suited  to  the  prophylaxis  against  O. 
,    .    .    The  supply  of  gluten,  hydrocarbons,  and  even  fats  must 


never  be  so  curtailed  as  to  produce  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  natural  feeling  of  strength,  and  of  the  functional  capacity  of 
the  body  ;  and,  further,  the  supply  of  albumen  must  never  be  so 
great  that  disorders  of  digestion,  or  signs  of  the  lithic  acid  dia- 
thesis are  produced.'  I.  The  articles  of  food  most  permissible 
are  :  Meat  broths  of  ordinary  meats — beef  and  veal  (both  of  them 
boiled  as  well  as  roast),  lean  ham  ;  of  game — venison  (red  or 
fallow-deer),  hare,  chamois,  partridge,  fieldfare,  red  grouse, 
heathcock,  ptarmigan,  pheasant ;  of  domestic  fowl — poultry, 
pigeon,  turkey  ;  of  fish — pike,  trout  (both  boiled,  but  not  fried)  ; 
of  other  remaining  kinds  of  animal  food — oysters  and  snails. 
Besides  this,  green  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  (asparagus, 
cauliflower,  green  peas,  beans,  spinach,  the  common  kinds  of 
cabbage),  prepared  in  the  English  or  French  manner  (without 
fat) ;  acid  fruits  (raw  or  stewed). 

'  2.  Articles  of  food  which  should  habitually  be  partaken  of 
only  in  small  quantities  are  : — Bread,  biscuits,  milk,  eggs,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  other  vegetables  of  the  like  nature,  dried  husk 
fruit,  rice,  millet,  buckwheat,  mealy  and  sweet  soups  ;  sugar,  as 
an  addition  to  food  and  drinks  (coffee  or  tea,  for  instance)  ;  of 
animal  foods — mutton  in  every  form,  beef  in  the  form  of  beef- 
steaks, veal  as  cutlet ;  of  fish — carp ;  and  besides,  green  salad 
with  oil,  and  of  dessert  dishes,  wine  jellies. 

'  N.B. — The  italicised  words  represent  articles  of  diet  widely 
used,  but  from  their  composition  ill-adapted  for  the  prophylactic 
method,  and  here  enumerated  among  those  articles  which  may 
be  used  in  small  quantities  only,  because  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  most  persons  to  give  them  up  altogether. 

'  3.  Articles  of  diet  which  should  be  used  veiy  exceptionally, 
and  then  only  in  very  small  quantities : — Butter  (as  an  addition 
to  bread,  potatoes,  &c.;  cream  (as  an  addition  to  coffee) ;  fats, 
hot  and  cold ;  sauces  (especially  hot  butter  sauces  with  fish. 
Mayonnaise  with  fish,  lobster,  poultry) ;  of  ordinary  kinds  of 
meat — ^ork,  &c.  (with  the  exception  of  lean  ham),  in  every  form 
and  preparation,  goose  and  duck  ;  of  game — black  game,  mar- 
mot, otter,  wild  duck,  woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  ortolan,  lark  ;  of 
fishes — eel,  salmon,  common  trout,  turbot  ;  and  of  other  kinds  of 
animal  food — crayfish,  lobster,  frog's  thighs  (with  their  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  fatty  pastry) ;  all  sorts  of  stuffing  (for  tame 
or  wild  fowl),  potato  and  meat  salads,  patties  (especially patede 
foie  gras),  sweets,  pastry,  confitures,  creams,  ices,  sweet  grapes 
(and  particularly  raisins),  dates,  and  preserved  candied  fruits  of 
all  sorts,  chesnuts,  nuts,  and  almonds.'  See  article  'Corpu- 
lence,' by  Immermann,  in  Cyclopcedia  of  tJie  Practice  of  Medicine, 
by  Dr.  H.  Von  Ziemssen,  vol.  xvi.  1877. 

Ob'ject,  a  term  employed  in  metaphysics,  aesthetics,  and 
grammar.  In  metaphysics  it  denotes  anything  of  which  a  think- 
ing being  or  subject  can  take  cognizance.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  thing  of  which  cognizance  is  taken  has  any  real  or  absolute 
existence.  It  may  exist  merely  in  the  conception  of  the  thinker  ; 
but  whether  it  do  so  or  not,  it  is  equally  in  metaphysical  lan- 
guage an  O.  In  aesthetics  the  term  is  used  in  the  adjective  form. 
A  poem,  novel,  or  picture  is  said  to  be  objective  when  the  author 
has  not  allowed  his  own  personality  to  colour  the  scene,  the  inci- 
dent, or  the  delineation  of  character  ;  when  everything  stands 
out  fresh  and  wholesome  as  from  the  hand  of  Nature.  When 
the  author,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  himself,  and  throws  his 
own  individualism  egotistically  into  whatever  he  does,  he  is  then 
said  to  be  subjective.  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  instances  of  the 
former  ;  Byron  and  Victor  Hugo  of  the  latter.  In  grammar  an 
O.  is  the  name  given  to  whatever  directly  determines  the  appli- 
cation of  a  verb.  It  may  be  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause.  In 
the  following  sentences  the  words  italicised  are  the  O.  of  the  ac- 
tion expressed  by  the  verb  : — I  lifted  my  hat ;  I  wish  you  to  suc- 
ceed;  I  beheve  that  the  man  is  guilty. 

Object-Glass,  in  a  telescope  or  microscope,  is  the  lens  or 
combination  of  lenses  which  receives  the  parallel  or  diverging 
rays  from  an  object  and  converges  them  to  form  the  image  which 
is  viewed  through  the  eye-piece. 

Obliga'tion  is,  in  Law,  '  a  legal  tie  by  which  one  is  bound  to 
payor  perform  something  to  another.'  In  England,  the  debtor 
is  termed  the  obligor,  the  creditor  the  obligee.  In  Scotland,  the 
corresponding  terms  are  obligant  and  grantee.  The  difference 
between  a  real  right  and  an  O.  is,  that  the  former  gives  a  jus  tn 
re,  or  right  to  possess  or  recover  the  subject ;  the  latter  gives 
only  a  jus  ad  rem,  or  right  of  action  against  the  person  who  has 
become  bound.    See  Promise. 


Obliga'to  (compulsory),  a  term  in  music  applied  to  an  inde- 
pendent or  prominent  part  in  a  composition,  written  for  a  par- 
ticular instrument.  An  O.  accompaniment  is  one  that  is 
essential,  as  opposed  to  one  that  is  ad  lib. 

O'boe,  an  ancient  and  charming  musical  wind  instrument, 
sounded  through  a  reed.  The  Egyptians  had  instruments  of 
this  description,  with  reeds  or  straws  inserted  in  the  tubes.  The 
old  English  name  was  wayght,  but  subsequently  the  French 
hautbois  (derived  from  its  high  piercing  sound)  was  current  till 
about  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  Italian  name  came  into  use.  The 
present  form  of  O.  was  introduced  about  1720.  It  has  a  double 
reed,  is  composed  of  three  joints  formed  of  wood,  and  is  shaped 
like  a  clarionet,  slender  in  the  upper  and  spreading  out  conically 
at  the  lower  end.  Its  usual  compass  is  two  octaves  and  one  fifth, 
the  deepest  note  being  C  below  the  treble  clef.  The  natural 
notes  are  obtained  by  the  stopping  and  opening  of  holes,  and  the 
semitones  by  the  manipulation  of  keys.  It  is  most  effective  in 
simple  keys,  is  much  used  in  pastoral  pieces,  and  with  its 
peculiar  and  rich  tone  is  adapted  for  music  either  of  a  wailing 
and  plaintive  or  of  a  calm  and  cheerful  nature.  The  term  O. 
is  also  applied  to  an  organ  stop  formed  by  reed  pipes  made  of 
brass. 

Ob'olus  (Gr.  olelos,  '  a  spit '),  the  smallest  of  the  four  chief 
weights  and  coins  among  the  Greeks,  was  of  silver,  and  in  the 
Attic  system  equalled  IS|-  grains  troy,  or  ifd.,  six  oboli  (a 
handful)  making  a  Drachma  (q.  v.).  It  derived  its  name  either 
from  its  being  stamped  with  a  spit,  or  because  in  the  barter  of 
primitive  times  iron  or  copper  nails  were  used  as  money  (Aristot. 
ap.  Poll.  9,  77). 

O'Bri'en,  an  ancient  Irish  family,  descended  from  Brian 
Boroihme  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  The  successors  of  Brian  called  themselves 
kings  of  Thomond,  became  first  tributary  to  the  English,  and 
finally  in  1543  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-Irish  peerage, 
Murrough  O.,  becoming  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Baron  of  Inchi. 
quin.  From  Donough,  a  younger  son  of  this  Earl  of  Thomond, 
are  descended  the  O'Briens  of  Dromoland  in  County  Clare. 
Sir  Edward  O.,  fourth  baronet,  married  the  heiress  of  William 
Smith  of  Cahirmoyle,  in  County  Limerick.  He  died  13th 
March  1837,  and  left  several  sons,  of  whom  the  most  notable 
and  unfortunate  was  William  Smith  O.,  bom  17th 
October  1803,  and  educated  at  Harrow,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  Tory  M.P.  for  Ennis 
in  1826,  but  shortly  changed  his  politics  and  was  returned  as  a 
Radical  for  County  Limerick  in  1835.  He  was  one  of 
O'Connell's  strongest  supporters  till  the  great  Repealer  alienated 
the  extreme  '  Young  Ireland '  party  by  refusing  to  use  other  than 
'  moral  force  '  in  his  contentions  with  the  British  Government. 
An  Irish  Confederation  was  projected  in  1846  with  O.  as  its 
president,  the  assistance  of  France  was  unsuccessfully  sought,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  peasantry  to  take  up  arms,  and  the 
affair  culminated  on  29th  July  1848  in  O.'s  ridiculous  attack 
upon  a  body  of  police  near  Balingarry,  '  the  battle  of  the  cabbage- 
garden,'  when  eighteen  of  the  rebels  were  killed.  O.  was 
apprehended  at  Thurles  on  the  5th  August,  and  being  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  was  sentenced  with  three  others  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  which  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  He  was,  however,  liberated  in  1856. 
He  died  at  Bangor,  North  Wales,  i8th  June  1864. 

Obscene'  Publica'tions.  The  Act  known  as  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  gives  additional  power  to  the  authorities  for 
suppressing  the  trade  in  these.  On  any  one  making  oath  before 
a  magistrate  that  he  believes  obscene  books  or  prints  to  be  kept  in 
any  place  for  sale,  and  on  the  magistrate  being  satisfied  that  the 
complaint  is  well  founded,  he  may  issue  a  warrant  to  a  police 
officer  to  enter  the  premises,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  carry  any 
articles  which  may  appear  to  him  suspicious  before  the  magis- 
trate, who  will  pass  judgment  upon  them,  giving  seven  days' 
notice  to  the  owner  to  appear  at  the  trial.  If  the  judgment  be 
unfavourable,  the  articles  are  to  be  destroyed ;  otherwise,  they 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  owner.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  next 
general  quarter  sessions. 

Obser'vatory,  a  building  equipped  with  suitable  apparatus 
for  the  systematic  observation  of  natural  phenomena.  An  astro- 
nomical O.  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a 
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magnetic  O.  with  terrestrial  magnetism,  its  variations  and  the 
laws  that  govern  them,  and  a  meteorological  O.  with  atmospheric 
phenomena  and  their  relation  to  weather  and  climate.  Magnetic 
and  meteorological  observatories  are  invariably  combined,  and 
occasionally  an  O.  devoted  mainly  to  astronomical  research 
possesses  the  means  of  conducting  simultaneously  the  work  of 
the  other  two. 

The  instruments  of  an  astronomical  O.  are  such  as  enable  the 
positions,  motions,  and  sizes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  studied, 
and  also  the  nature,  arrangement,  and  motions  of  the  molecules 
constituting  these  bodies.  Accordingly,  the  instruments  com- 
prise the  transit  instrument,  transit  circle,  and  mural  circle  for 
meridional  observations,  the  equatorial,  and  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument  for  extra-meridional  observations,  or  study 
of  objects  in  any  part  of  the  heavens,  sidereal  clocks  and  chrono- 
meters, spectroscopes,  photo-heliographs,  and  many  other  aux- 
iliary instruments.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  situation 
of  an  astronomical  O.  be  dry,  and  that  the  stone  piers  for  the 
reception  of  the  telescopes  be  stable,  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  walls  of  the  building,  and  in  the  least  degree  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature.  Public  observatories  are  estabhshed  in 
all  civilised  countries,  and  by  an  exchange  of  the  publications  of 
each,  showing  the  results  of  the  work  accomplished,  astronomical 
science  is  constantly  advancing.  Many  private  establishments, 
too,  in  the  United  Kingdom  especially,  possess  most  perfect 
means  of  conducting  astronomical  investigations,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  furtherance  of  the  science.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
more  here  than  mention  some  of  the  principal  British  and 
foreign  public  observatories.  The  largest  and  most  important 
O.  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Royal  O.  at  Greenwich,  which  was 
founded  in  1675  and  stands  on  Flamsteed  Hill,  named  after  the 
first  Astronomer-Royal.  Greenwich  O.  '  was  expressly  built  for 
the  aid  of  astronomy  and  navigation,  for  promoting  methods  of 
determining  longitude  at  sea,  and  more  especially  for  determina- 
tion of  the  moon's  motions.  All  these  imply  as  their  first  step 
the  formation  of  accurate  catalogues  of  stars,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  solar  system.  These 
objects  have  been  steadily  pursued  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  O.  The  lunar  deductions  in  connection  therewith  are 
probably  the  greatest  single  work  ever  undertaken  in  astronomy ' 
(Report  of  H.M.  Astronomer-Royal  for  1875).  In  addition  to 
the  main  pursuits,  photo-heliographic,  spectroscopic,  meteoro- 
logical, and  magnetic  investigations  are  carried  on,  and  a  system 
of  correct  time  is  maintained  throughout  the  country  by  means 
of  time-signals  and  clocks,  electrically  controlled  by  a  standard 
clock  in  the  O.  Under  the  direction  of  the  present  Astronomer- 
Royal,  Sir  George  B.  Airy,  the  sphere  of  labour  has  been 
considerably  extended  and  the  instruments  in  use  vastly  improved. 
One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  equipment  of  Greenwich 
O.  is  a  beautiful  standard  sidereal  clock.  The  Royal  O.  for 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh,  was  founded 
by  the  Astronomical  Institution  of  Edinburgh  in  181 2,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  in  1846.  The  principal  work  being  con- 
ducted at  this  O.  is  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  stars  em- 
bodying the  results  of  observations,  as  to  the  proper  motions  of 
those  stars,  taken  during  a  period  of  40  years  prior  to  1870.  A 
mean-time  clock  in  the  O.  electrically  controls  several  clocks  in 
the  city,  fires  a  time-gun  at  the  castle,  and  simultaneously  drops 
a  time-ball  on  Nelson's  monument.  The  meridional  instruments 
are  old  or  out  of  repair,  but  it  is  expected,  consequent  on  the 
report  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  1876  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  this  Royal  O.,  that  State  aid  will  soon  be  given  to 
render  it  more  useful  and  effective.  The  equatorial  reflector, 
which  was  designed  by  the  present  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Piazzi  Smith,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  dome 
under  which  it  is  mounted,  is  remarkable  for  its  24-inch  aperture 
in  relation  to  the  short  focus  of  10  feet  of  the  silver-on-glass 
speculum.  The  observatories  at  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 
and,  in  the  British  Dependencies,  the  Royal  O.  at  Cape  Town, 
and  the  establishments  at  Mauritius,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney 
are  noteworthy  for  their  importance  and  activity.  Among  foreign 
observatories  those  of  Paris,  Poulkova,  and  Cambridge  (United 
States)  occupy  the  first  rank, 

Obsid'ian,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  Obsidius,  a  Roman 
general,  who  first  brought  the  mineral  from  Ethiopia,  is  a  rock 
of  volcanic  origin,  being  found  in  lava  streams.    It  is  dark 
coloured,  glassy  in  its  structure,  breaks  with  a  distinctly  con- 
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choidal  fracture,  and  is  indeed  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
many  metallurgical  slags.  In  composition  it  is  allied  to  felspar, 
containing  generally  80  per  cent,  of  silica,  10  of  alumina,  and 
varying  small  proportions  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  iron.  From 
its  hardness,  and  the  sharp  edge  its  fractured  masses  take,  it  has 
always  been  a  favourite  substance  with  all  rude  and  savage 
nations  where  obtainable  for  cutting-tools,  spear  and  arrow  heads, 
and  like  purposes. 

Ob'verse  (Lat.  obversus,  turned  towards  or  against),  in  numis- 
matics, that  side  of  a  coin  which  bears  the  head  or  initials  of  the 
sovereign  or  other  image  of  the  state  issuing  the  money. 

Occ'am,  William,  one  of  the  greatest  schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  known  to  his  admirers  and  followers,  as  the  Doctor 
singularis  et  invincibilis,  was  born  at  Ockhamin  Surrey  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  c.  He  held  several  benefices  in  the  English  Church 
before  entering  the  Franciscan  order.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Paris,  attended  the  lectures  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  soon  after  be- 
came a  lecturer  himself.  O.  first  singalised  himself  by  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  Philippe  le  Bel  in  his  contest  with  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  arguing,  in  his  Disputatio  Inter  Clericum  et 
Militem,  that  Christ  in  quantum  homo  was  not  made  the  judge 
and  censor  of  kings,  and  that  the  Popes  have  therefore  no  tem- 
poral dominion.  The  same  principles  he  again  asserted  in  the 
case  of  Beranger  Salon,  a  Franciscan  of  Perpignan,  charged  in 
1321  by  Pope  John  XXII.  with  the  heresy  that  the  apostolical 
poverty  ought  to  be  imitated  by  the  Church.  O.'s  Dialogus  de 
Hcereticis,  de  Erroribus  Jbannis  XXII.,  et  de  Potestate  Papce 
Conciliorum  et  Lnperatoris,  attacks  bitterly  the  canon  lawyers  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Papal  Infallibility.  Infallibility  resides  only 
in  a  General  Council  of  the  Universal  Church.  The  Pope  him- 
self was  a  noted  heretic  and  sinner,  and  ought  to  be  tried  by  a 
Council,  and  their  sentence  carried  out  by  the  Emperor.  O. 
was  thrown  into  prison  at  Avignon,  but  escaped  to  Munich, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  he  lived  until 
his  death,  April  7,  1347.  His  Opus  Nonaginta  Dierum,  which 
still  retains  an  honoured  place  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  is 
another  exposure  of  the  corruption  and  inconsistency  of  the 
Papal  position.  But  it  is  as  the  destroyer  of  the  fictions  and 
illusions  of  scholasticism  that  O.  will  be  longest  remembered. 
His  doctrine  of  Nominalism  demonstrated  the  unreality  of  '  uni- 
versals.'  This  doctrine  carried  out,  had  an  incredible  influence 
in  freeing  philosophy  from  the  trammels  of  supersensible  dogma. 
O.'s  Expositio  Aurea  criticises  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  and  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  recalled  Europe  to  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  psychology  and  logic.  O.  also  wrote  on 
Predestination  and  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard.  See 
Luke  Wadding's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Minoruni  (1650),  Haureau's 
De  la  Philosophie  Scholastique  (Par.  1848). 

Occa'sionalism,  or  the  theory  of  occasional,  instrumental, 
or  conditional  causes,  was  substituted  by  Malebranche  for 
the  continuous  influence  or  assisting  cause  of  Descartes.  The 
problem  was  to  account  for  the  observed  effects  produced 
by  matter  on  mind,  two  substances  essentially  distinct,  and 
vice  versa.  A  physical  cause  could  not  produce  a  mental 
effect,  because  the  non-extended  excludes  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
tended. The  division  is  the  most  fundamental  in  human  expe- 
rience, and  could  not  be  bridged  over  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
metaphysical  abstractions  which  did  duty  as  vene  causes  in  either 
of  the  two  worlds.  The  only  resource  was  to  assume  either  that 
the  first  cause  operated  everywhere  and  always,  thus  depriving 
particular  causes  of  all  real  efficiency,  or  that  the  first  cause  had 
instituted  a  set  of  subordinate  causes  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty.  This  latter  hypothesis,  known  as  O., 
really  meant  that  in  certain  circumstances  or  on  certain  conditions 
the  first  cause  would  supplement  or  vary  the  ordinaiy  system  of 
secondary  causes  established  in  the  world.  It  was  succeeded  by 
Leclerc  and  Cudworth's  Plastic  Nature,  Ratio  mersa  in  materiam, 
et  veluti  corpore  ebiia,  and  by  Leibnitz's  Pre-established  Harmony 
between  the  atoms,  monads,  or  entelechies  constituting  the  soul 
and  those  constituting  the  body,  which  is  still  the  common  con- 
ception of  the  mental  and  bodily  life  as  parallel,  and  in  a  sense 
independent.  It  is  rejected  by  those  who  dogmatically  assert 
that  mind  is  merely  a  function  of  the  body.  It  is  now  seen  that 
so  far  as  the  question  of  causes  is  concerned,  the  simplest  set  of 
physical,  chemical,  or  vital  conditions  presents  as  much  diffi- 
culty as  the  connection  between  mind  and  body,  and  consists,  as 
regards  our  knowledge,  merely  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 
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Occip'ital  Bone,  an  important  bone  of  the  vertebrate  skull, 
forming  the  hinder  bone  of  the  cranium  in  man  and  in  vertebrates 
generally.  In  the  newly-born  child  this  bone  consists  of  four 
distinct  pieces  :  (i)  a  central  or  basilar  portion  lying  in  front  of 
the  foramen  magnum  or  occipital  foramen,  through  which  the 
brain  is  continued  to  form  the  spinal  cord  ;  (2)  and  (3)  two  lateral 
portions  {ex-occipitah),  each  supporting  a  cfWt^/^  or  rounded  pro- 
cess whereby  the  skull  articulates  with  the  first  or  atlas  vertebra  ; 
and  (4)  a  large  central  portion  or  segment  lying  above  the  '  fora- 
men magnum,'  and  known  as  the  supra-occipital  segment.  The 
basi-occipital  element  of  this  bone  or  '  basilar '  part  in  the  adult 
skull  unites  with  the  sphenoid  bone,  whilst  the  upper 
surface  is  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of 
the  brain.  In  front  of  each  '  condyle  '  is  a  foramen  or  aperture 
through  which  the  last  or  9th  cranial  nerve  {hypoglossal)  passes. 
The  O.  B.  articulates  with  the  parietal  or  side  bones  of  the  skull, 
and  with  the  tempoj-al  bones.  The  bone  itself  is  made  up  of  two 
compact  bony  plates  or  lamince — the  outer  and  inner  tables — 
with  a  soft  tissue,  the  diplde  between  them  for  the  support  of 
bloodvessels.  In  Amphibia  the  basi-occipital  segment  of  the  O. 
B.  is  represented  by  a  cartilaginous  portion,  and  its  hinder  end 
in  reptiles  and  birds  bears  the  single  '  condyle '  for  articulation 
with  the  spine. 

Occleve,  Thomas,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  through 
his  writings,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  living 
in  Chester's  Inn,  Strand,  where  Somerset  House  now  stands. 
He  was  a  writer  to  the  privy  seal,  and  a  very  frigid  but  copious 
poet.'  A  list  of  his  poems,  nearly  all  in  MS.,  may  be  seen 
in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  His  most  successful 
attempt  is  a  translation  of  De  Regimine  Principum,  by  the  monk 
Egidius,  in  the  prologue  to  which  he  gives  us  the  only  authentic 
portrait  of  Chaucer  we  possess. 

Occvilta'tions,  in  Astronomy,  are  eclipses  of  stars  or  planets 
by  the  moon,  or  of  stars  by  other  planets.  The  term  eclipse  is 
restricted  to  the  intervention  of  the  moon  or  earth  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth  or  moon.  O.  are  ordinarily  understood  to 
mean  the  interception  of  a  star's  or  planet's  light  by  the  moon  ; 
and  such  occurrences,  predicted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  several 
years  in  advance,  are  valuable  to  the  navigator  as  a  means  of 
determining  his  longitude  or  testing  his  chronometers.  Only 
those  stars  can  be  occulted  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  i.e.,  those  stars  which  are  confined  to  a  belt  of  the 
heavens  extending  to  5°  8'  48"  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

O'cean,  a  name  used  to  denote  the  body  of  water  which 
encircles  the  globe  on  every  side  and  separates  continent  from 
continent.  The  O.  covers  three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  though  strictly  speaking  there  is  but  one  O.,  yet  it  is 
divisible  into  certain  areas  more  or  less  defined  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  land — the  Atlantic  O.  (q.  v.)  between  America  and 
Europe  and  Africa;  the  Pacific  O.  (q.  v.)  between  America  and 
Asia  and  Australia ;  the  Indian  O.  (q.  v. )  between  Africa  and 
Australia ;  the  Arctic  O.  (q.  v.)  surrounding  the  N.  Pole ;  the 
Antarctic  O.  (q.  v.)  surrounding  the  S.  Pole.  The  properties 
and  characteristics  of  the  O.  are  described  under  Sea. 

Ocea'nia,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  division  of  land  on  the 
globe,  including  the  great  island  regions  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  It  is  usually  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  Australasia,  or  Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Poly- 
nesia. 

Ocell'us,  the  name  given  to  the  rudimentary  organs  of  sight 
found  in  lower  animals  (e.g.  Jellyfishes,  Echinodei-mata,  etc.), 
and  which  are  also  found  in  Insects  (in  addition  to  compound 
eyes),  in  Arachnida  (q.  v.),  &c.  In  insects  the  O.  in  its  simplest 
form  consists  of  a  modified  group  of  pigment-cells  derived  from 
the  skin-tissues.  According  to  Newport,  a  typical  O.  consists  of 
a  '  convex,  smooth,  single  cornea,  beneath  which  is  a  spherical 
crystalline  lens,  resting  upon  the  plano-convex  surface  of  the  ex- 
panded vitreous  humour,  the  analogues  of  the  transparent  cones 
of  the  compound  eyes.'  Miiller  states  that  the  function  of  the 
ocelli  in  insects  is  that  of  perceiving  near  objects ;  the  com- 
pound eyes  being  used  to  perceive  distant  objects.  In  adult 
insects  they  usually  number  three.  In  lower  animals  the  O. 
are  simple  masses  of  pigment,  covered  by  a  lens  ;  they  are  adapted 
to  receive  impressions  of  light  and  darkness,  but  are  useless  for 
more  perfect  perception. 


Ocelot. 


Ocelot,  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Carnivorous 
quadrupeds  of  the  family  Felidce  (q.  v.),  and  which  appear  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  Leopards  (q.  v.).  The  Common  O.  (Leo- 
pardus  Pardalis)  occurs  in  tropical 
America,  where  it  represents  the 
Old  World  leopard.  It  attains  a 
length  of  4  or  5  feet.  Its  colour  is 
a  light  or  greyish  fawn,  marked 
with  longitudinal  bands  of  darker 
brown,  edged  with  black.  A  dark 
band  runs  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  spine.  The  head,  neck,  and 
inner  aspects  of  the  limbs  are 
marked  by  spots  of  irregular  shape. 
The  ears  are  black ;  at  the  base 
of  each  there  is  a  white  spot.  The 
O.  exhibits  all  the  ferocity  and  agility  of  the  leopard,  and  preys 
upon  smaller  quadmpeds.  It  is  not  remarkably  courageous, 
however,  and  will  not  face  man  unless  brought  to  bay.  It 
is  said  to  be  readily  and  permanently  tamed.  The  Grey  O. 
[L.  griseus)  also  occurs  in  tropical  America.  It  has  a  more 
uniformly  light  fur  than  the  preceding,  and  the  spots  and  dark 
markings  are  lighter  than  in  the  common  O.  The  Painted  O. 
(Z.  pictus)  is  still  more  definite  and  rich  in  its  colour-markings. 
Along  its  throat  a  number  of  very  dark  streaks  are  to  be  seen, 
and  the  spinal  mark  is  velvety  black.  Allied  to  the  O.  is  the 
Margay  (Z.  Tigrinus)  of  Guiana  and  other  parts  of  S.  America, 

O'chils  (Gaelic,  '  the  heights ; '  Lat.  Ocelli  Monies),  a  range 
of  hills  in  Scotland  extending  for  about  24  miles  through  parts 
of  Stirling,  Perthshire,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Fife.  The 
scenery  is  very  peculiar  in  character,  the  hills  from  a  distance 
appearing  like  artificial  mounds,  but  in  reality  they  are  separated 
by  deep  clefts,  so  narrow  as  not  to  be  visible  at  a  distance.  Of 
the  peaks,  the  most  picturesque  is  Dunmyat,  and  the  highest 
Ben  Clench  (2340  feet).  The  hills  are  formed  mainly  of  basalt 
and  greenstone,  and  offer  a  rich  field  to  the  geologist.  They 
are  entirely  occupied  with  sheep-farms. 

Ochi'no,  Bemardi'no,  a  noted  Italian  reformer,  born  at 
Siena  in  1487,  passed  in  1525  from  the  Franciscan  to  the  newly- 
founded  and  more  rigorous  Capuchin  order,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  general  in  1538  and  again  in  1541.  For  forty  years  he 
had  enjoyed  a  prodigious  reputation  for  his  oratory,  purity  of  life, 
and  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  when,  suddenly  in  the 
August  of  1542,  we  find  him  at  Florence  denouncing  that  Church 
as  Antichrist.  Cited  to  Rome,  he  fled  to  Geneva  in  the  com- 
pany, says  Spondanus,  of  a  young  laundress,  whom  he  subse- 
quently made  his  wife.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  he  had  four 
children,  one  of  whom  was  married  in  1562.  After  three  years' 
stay  at  Geneva,  O.  visited  Basel,  Augsburg,  and  Strassburg,  from 
the  last  place  proceeding  to  England  (iS47)j  on  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer,  who  made  him  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  Italian 
preacher  at  London.  On  Mary's  accession  (1553)  he  returned 
to  Switzerland  and  held  the  post  of  pastor  to  an  Italian  church 
at  Ziirich  from  1555  to  1563,  when  his  Dialogi  XXX.,  contain- 
ing an  approval  of  polygamy,  gave  offence  to  IBeza,  who  calls  O. 
'  a  most  impure  hypocrite,  the  concealed  favourer  of  Arianism, 
and  a  mocker  of  all  Christian  doctrines.'  Thenceforth  O.  was 
hunted  like  a  hare  by  his  co-religionists  from  Basel  to  Miihl- 
hausen,  and  from  Niirnberg  to  Frankfurt,  dying  at  last  of  the 
plague  at  Schlakow,  in  Moravia,  in  1564.  He  was  author  of 
various  treatises,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  by  J.  Voigt  in  his  Catalogus  Librorum  Rariorum  (Hamb. 
1732).  See  Karl  Benrath's  B.  0,  of  Siena  (Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1877). 

Ochna'ceae,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  simple,  alternate,  toothed  leaves,  flowers  solitary  or 
in  racemes,  with  their  pedicels  articulated  in  the  middle,  and  fruit 
consisting  of  several-seeded  carpels,  attached  to  the  large  succu- 
lent prolongation  of  the  receptacle.  There  are  about  140  species, 
widely  spread  in  tropical  countries.  They  generally  possess  a 
bitter  principle,  and  some  are  used  as  tonics,  but  are  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Several  species  of  Gomphia  and  Ochna, 
neat  shrubs  with  yellow  flowers,  are  in  cultivation. 

O'chre  (Gr.  dchra,  from  ochros,  '  pale ' ;  Fr.  acre)  is  a  term 
applied  to  any  compact  earth  or  clay  coloured  yellow,  red,  or 
brown,  from  the  combination  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
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O.  is  used  as  a  painter's  and  artist's  pigment.  It  is  the  sil  of 
the  Romans.  O.  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
deposits.  It  is  extensively  mined  in  France,  that  of  Vierzon 
being  most  esteemed  for  its  rich  yellow  colour.  In  Cornwall 
large  quantities  of  ochrey  pigments  are  obtained  from  the  ferru- 
ginous sediment,  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  tin  and  copper 
ores  of  poor  quality.  Holland  produces  much  O.,  and  Anglesey 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  also  sources  of  varieties  of  this  mint:ral. 

Och'terlony,  Sir  David,  a  distinguished  Indian  officer  of 
Scotcli  extraction,  was  born  at  Boston,  U.S.,  February  12,  1758, 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  took  part  in 
the  wars  against  Hyder  Ali.at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In 
1804  he  defended  Delhi  with  a  small  force  against  a  Mahratta 
army  under  Holkar.  In  the  Goorkha  campaign  of  1814,  his  was 
the  only  division  which  did  not  meet  with  disaster,  and  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  war  in  the  following  year  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  his  wisdom  and  braveiy.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
the  political  or  diplomatic  department.  He  died  July  15,  1825, 
at  Meerut,  while  Political  Resident  for  Delhi  and  Central  India. 
A  column  of  mixed  architecture  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  Maidan,  or  Park  of  Calcutta. 

Ockley,  Simon,  born  at  Exeter  in  1678,  entered  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  (1693),  became  vicar  of  Swavesey,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire {1705),  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (1711),  and  died  at  Swavesey,  August  9,  1720.  His 
History  of  the  Saracens  (1708-18)  is  commended  by  Gibbon,  who 
speaks  of  the  author  as  '  an  original  in  every  sense,  who  had 
opened  his  eyes;'  but  it  brought  little  profit  to  O.,  the  second 
volume  being  dated  from  Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  Other  works  by  O.  were  Introdiictio  ad 
Linguas  Orientales  (1706) ;  An  Accoimt  of  South-  West  Barbary 
(1713) ;  and  translations  from  Italian  and  Arabic. 

Ockmul'gee,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  in  and  flows 
mainly  S.S.E.  through  Georgia  to  Colquitt,  where  it  joins  the 
Oconee  and  forms  with  it  the  Altamaha.  It  is  navigable  to 
Macou,  and  is  about  300  miles  in  length. 

O'Cle'ry,  Michael,  the  greatest  of  the  'Four  Masters,'  was 
born  near  Ballyshannon,  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  about  1575,  entered 
the  Franciscan  Order,  and  spent  his  life  in  collecting  materials 
for  elucidating  the  history  of  his  native  island.  He  was  assisted 
by  three  other  Irish  antiquaries,  Conary  O'Clery,  Cucogiy 
O'Clery,  and  Forfeasa  O'Mulconry.  The  result  of  their  labours 
was  the  Annala  Rioghachta  Eireann  ('Annals  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland  '),  commonly  called  'The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.' 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  (3  vols.  Dub. 
1848-51  ;  2d  ed.  7  vols.  1856),  which  contains,  besides  the  Irish 
text,  an  English  translation  and  valuable  notes.  Another  work 
of  O.,  The  Alartyrology  of  Donegal,  a  Calendar  of  the  Saints  of 
Ireland,  was  also  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  (Dub.  1864).  Several 
of  his  compositions  remain  in  MS.    O.  died  at  Louvain  in  1643. 

Oco'nee,  a  river  in  Georgia,  United  States,  rises  near  Hart- 
ford, and  flows  S.  by  E.  almost  parallel  with  the  Ockmulgee, 
to  Colquitt,  where  with  the  latter  river  it  forms  the  Altamaha. 
It  is  navigable  to  Milledgeville,  90  miles  from  Colquitt. 

O'Conn'ell,  Daniel  (known  as  the  'Liberator,'  the  'Irish 
Agitator,'  and  the  'Champion  of  the  Church'),  was  born  at 
Carhen,  Co.  Kerry,  6th  August  I775-  His  family  was  an  old 
one  which  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  ; 
his  great-grandfather  had  commanded  a  company  of  foot  at 
Derry,  the  Boyne,  and  Aughrim,  and  was  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation of  Limerick.  Educated  at  the  local  school,  and  at  St. 
Omer  and  Douay  (the  president  of  which  told  him  that  he  was 
'destined  to  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  society '),  O.  arrived  in 
England  in  1 793.  He  became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  ultimately  attached  himself  to  the  Munster  circuit.  '  A  large 
and  well-used  law  library,  numerous  liaisons,  a  pack  of  beagles 
(for  hare-hunting),  and  a  good  collection  of  fishing-tackle,  attest 
the  variety  of  his  tastes.'  This  strong  healthy  animalism  lasted 
all  through  his  life.  In  1800  and  1803  he  took  the  side  of 
loyalty  with  the  yeomanry  against  the  United  Irishmen.  In 
1 802  he  married  his  cousin,  Mary  O.  of  Tralee,  and  thus  lost 
the  inheritance  of  his  uncle,  'Old  Hunting  Cap.'  O.'s  skill  in 
addressing  juries,  and  frightening  and  coaxing  witnesses,  and 
his  popular  speeches  on  the  lost  Irish  Parliament,  brought  him 
a  great  deal  of  nisi prius  business  ;  and  in  Curran's  Rolls  Court 
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he  also  succeeded.  It  was  not  till  iSog — after  both  Pitt  and 
Perceval  had  proved  untrustworthy  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  after  Saurin  and  the  other  government  lawyers  of 
the  day  had,  by  reviving  obsolete  statutes  and  instituting  press 
prosecutions,  done  everything  in  their  power  to  irritate  the  Irish 
population — that  O.  began  to  be  recognised  as  the  political  leader 
of  the  Pacificators  (in  Conciliation  Hall)  or  Repealers  (in 
Mullaghmast),  Delegates,  Associators,  Precursors,  who  carried 
on  a  sort  of  sham  Parliament  with  the  object  of  repealing  the 
penal  laws,  collecting  and  administering  the  rent,  and  keeping 
up  the  popular  agitation.  To  this  work  he  devoted  a  great  part 
of  a  hard-working  life,  rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  ab- 
staining from  wine  and  spirits,  though  these  had  become  almost 
essential  to  him.  At  this  time  he  was  '  the  best  abused  man  in 
Ireland.'  The  corrupt  Orange  municipality  of  Dublin  passed  a 
resolution  to  have  him  shot,  which  led  to  O.'s  duel  with 
D'Esterre,  the  latter  being  killed.  Soon  after  he  was  challenged 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  but  this  duel  was  prevented  by  the  police,  and  O. 
then  registered  a  vow  against  the  use  of  duelling  pistols.  Gradu- 
ally the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Association  told,  the  liberalism 
of  the  Canning  policy  prevailed,  and  Catholic  Emancipation 
became  an  open  question  before  1825.  On  5th  July  1828  O. 
was  returned  for  Co.  Clare  against  the  popular  and  liberal  Lord 
Fitzgerald.  He  entered  the  House,  and  proposed  to  take  his 
seat  without  taking  the  oaths  except  that  of  allegiance.  Next 
year  the  Relief  Bill  passed,  and  O.  became  a  member  for  all 
Ireland.  He  now  sought  to  revive  the  movement  for  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  which  he  had  only  laid  aside  for  Emancipation. 
In  1831  he  was  charged  along  with  Messrs.  Steele  and  Barrett 
with  holding  meetings  contrary  to  proclamation,  but  the  statute 
authorising  the  prosecution  expired  before  the  trial  could  begin. 
After  the  Reform  Bill,  O.  represented  the  following  places  in 
succession : — Co.  Waterford,  Co.  Kerry,  Dublin,  Kilkenny, 
Dublin,  Cork.  His  motion  for  repeal  was  first  submitted  in 
1834,  when  the  division  was  523  to  38  ;  '  the  O'Connell  Tail,'  as 
it  was  called,  being  mostly  returned  by  clerical  influence.  By 
an  adroit  use  of  the  '  Tail '  he  managed  to  secure  much  Irish 
patronage  during  the  Melbourne  Administration  of  1835-41. 
When  '  the  base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs '  left  office,  the 
agitation  for  repeal  increased.  Monster  meetings  were  held  on 
the  royal  hill  of  Tara,  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  the  Rath  of  Mul- 
laghmast. A  great  military  review  was  announced  for  the  his- 
toric plain  of  Clontarf.  Before  this,  however,  O.,  his  son,  C.  G. 
Duffy  of  the  Nation,  Gray  of  the  Freeman,  Barrett  of  the  Pilot, 
Rev.  Mr.  Tierney,  and  others,  were  arrested  and  tried  for  sedi- 
tious practices.  The  sentence,  imposing  a  fine  of  ;^2CXX>  with 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  the  House 
of  Lords  on  a  technical  point  relating  to  the  loss  or  theft  of 
some  of  the  jury  slips.  After  this  O.'s  spirit  was  somewhat 
broken,  and  his  purse  was  also  emptied.  He  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Lord  John  Russell,  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  proposed  test  resolutions  for  the 
Repeal  Association  which  condemned  every  effort  to  redress 
political  wrongs  by  physical  force.  This  very  much  disgusted 
the  Young  Irish  war  party,  which  has  subsequently  developed 
into  the  two  branches  of  the  Nationalists.  The  health  of  the 
old  warrior  was  now  breaking.  The  terrible  events  of  1846-47 
further  prostrated  him,  and  he  died  at  Genoa,  15th  May  1847. 
O.  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  speakers.  His  language 
was  often  coarse,  and  he  seldom  reasoned  conclusively.  He  had 
no  wide  political  intelligence,  and  on  all  subjects  his  mind  was 
cramped  by  Catholic  teaching.  But  he  was  full  of  imagination 
and  humour,  and  possessed  an  intensity  of  passionate  statement 
which  won  its  greatest  triumphs  with  the  Irish  mobs,  yet 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  House  of  Commons  also.  See 
his  son  John's  life  and  Speeches  of  D.  O.  (2  vols.  Dub.  1846-47) ; 
Pagan's  Life  and  Times  of  D.  O.  (2  vols.  Cork,  1848).  In  1S77 
a  centenary  edition  of  O.'s  life  was  published. 

Oc'tagon  (Gr.)  is  any  closed  figure  of  eight  sides.  \Vhen  the 
sides  are  equal  and  lie  all  in  one  plane,  the  angles  are  also  equal, 
and  the  figure  is  a  regular  O.  The  regular  O.  may  be  easily 
formed  by  bisecting  each  of  the  four  equal  arcs  into  which  the 
circle  circumscribing  a  square  is  divided. 

Octahe'dron  is  a  solid  figure  bounded  by  eight  faces,  and 
having  twelve  edges  and  six  angles.  The  regular  O.  has  its 
faces  and  edges  all  equal,  aTid  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  two 
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equal  square  pyramids,  with  equilateral  triangles  for  sides,  placed 
base  to  base.  The  O.  is  a  form  of  crystal  which  certain  minerals, 
sulphur,  for  instance,  assume. 

Oc'tave  in  music,    (i)  The  interval  of  an  eighth. 


KJ    \-&-  *J     -G-  *J 

Major  Octave.  Minor  Octave.  '        Augmented  Octave. 

In  the  major  O.,  the  two  notes  being  struck  together  form  almost 
one  sound,  the  vibrations  in  the  higher  being  exactly  twice  in 
number  those  of  the  lower  note.  (2)  The  complete  series  of 
notes  in  the  scale. 


-si- 
Great  Octave. 


0! 


Small  Octave. 


i 


i 


Twice  marked  octave, 
C,  D",  &c. 


Once  marked  octave, 
the  notes  being 
written  C,  D',  &c. 

 azz — 


Octave  in  alt.  (the  oc- 
tave higher  being  in 
altissimo). 


Octa'via,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  was  first  married 
to  C.  Marcellus,  consul  in  B.C.  50,  and  on  his  death  in  41  to 
M.  Antonius.  Her  beauty,  virtue,  and  accomplishments  effaced 
for  awhile  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  from  Antony's  breast,  but 
called  to  the  East  by  the  Parthian  war  (36),  he  suffered  O.  to 
attend  him  only  as  far  as  Corcyra,  and  himself  proceeding  to 
Asia,  soon  forgot  wife  and  glory  alike  in  the  arms  of  the  Egyptian 
wanton.  O.  started,  nevertheless,  in  the  year  following,  to  co- 
operate with  arms  and  money  against  the  Armenians,  but  was 
met  at  Athens  by  a  message  commanding  her  return.  She 
obeyed,  and,  formally  divorced  by  Antony  (32),  lived  quietly  at 
Rome,  bringing  up  his  younger  son  by  Flavia,  Julus,  along  with 
her  own  family,  and  after  Antony's  death  (30)  even  adopting  his 
children  by  Cleopatra.  She  died  in  11  B.C.,  and  was  publicly 
buried,  Augustus  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration. 

Oc'tet  or  Ottetto  (in  music),  a  composition  for  eight  instru- 
ments or  voices. 

October  (Lat.  octo,  '  eight ')  was  the  eighth  month  of  the  year 
of  Romulus,  which  began  with  March.  The  Roman  Emperors 
Commodus  and  Domitian  attempted  in  vain  to  change  its  name  to 
Faustinus,  Invictus,  or  Doniitiamu.  It  is  the  tenth  month  of  our 
year,  and  consists  of  31  days.  Chief  among  the  ancient  festivals 
which  occurred  in  O.  was  the  sacrifice  to  the  god  Mars  of  Eqtius 
Octobris  ('  the  O.  horse  ')  among  the  Romans.  The  blood.which 
dropped  from  its  tail  was  preserved  by  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt  to  procure  a  puri- 
fying smoke  at  the  festival  of  the  Palilia  on  the  21st  of  April. 
Our  English  forefathers  called  it  the  winter-fyUeth  ('the  winter 
full  moon '),  because  the  full  moon  in  October  was  reckoned  by 
them  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season. 

Octop'oda  (Gr.  'eight-footed'),  a  family  of  Cephalopoda  (q.  v.) 
or  Cuttlefishes,  in  which  eight  arms  of  equal  length  are  developed. 
The  O.  are  Dibranchiate  or  two-gilled  cephalopods.  The  body 
is  usually  oval  or  globose,  and  the  suckers  unstalked.  There  is 
no  pallial  shell,  but  in  one  genus  [Argonauia),  represented  by 
the  paper  nautili,  two  of  the  expanded  arms  secrete  the  delicate 
paper-like  shell, 

Octo'pus,  the  typical  genus  of  the  Cephalopod  family  Octo- 
poda,  which  is  characterised  by  having  eight  arms  and  two 
branchiae.  The  English  name  for  the  true  O.  is  poulp,  and  the 
German  see-spinne  (sea-spider).  These  molluscs  frequent  the 
Mediterranean  and  contiguous  seas,  but  only  lately  have  their 
habits  been  studied  with  any  degree  of  success.  We  owe  this 
increase  of  knowledge  solely  to  the  establishment  of  aquaria  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  poulps  are  extremely 
pugnacious,  and  resent  the  intrusion  of  any  new-comer.  Com- 
bats with  lobsters  in  the  tanks  of  aquaria  have  been  often  ob. 
served,  and  result  usually  in  favour  of  the  0.,  whose  flesh  is  too 


soft  and  spongy  to  suffer  permanent  injury  from  the  clutches  of 
his  foe.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  within  a  nest  of  large 
stones,  sitting  over  them  and  guarding  them  with  the  carefulness 
of  a  hen.  If  hard  pressed,  the  O.  covers  his  retreat  in  an  inky 
discharge,  which  disappears  through  gradual  oxidation.  That 
the  poulp  has  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  is 
attested  by  Professor  Kollman,  who  records  that  those  in  the 
Naples  aquarium  recognise  their  keeper  and  even  exhibit  attach- 
ment to  him.  The  O.  is  endowed  with  keen  eyesight  and  well- 
developed  ears,  can  swim  backwards  or  forwards,  and  can  use 
his  limbs  for  crawling,  grasping,  feeling,  &c.  He  has  been 
known  to  leap  4  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  can  change  his  colour 
through  almost  all  the  shades  of  the  rainbow.  See  The  0.,  or 
the  Devil  Fish  of  Fiction  and  of  Fact,  by  Henry  Lee  (1876). 

Octroi,  or  Octroy  (Low  Lat.  auctoritwi,  from  aitctoritas), 
originally  a  privilege  or  monopoly  granted  by  a  sovereign  to  an 
individual,  in  modern  times  denotes  a  tax  levied  in  France  on 
articles  of  produce  destined  for  local  consumption,  and  paid  on 
their  entering  the  gates  of  a  city.  The  O.  was  at  first  solely  de- 
voted to  the  profit  of  the  towns,  but  since  1663  a  part  has  been 
taken  by  the  National  Treasury  (at  present  iV'h).  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  1 791,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-establish  it  in 
1797,  and  since  that  date  it  has  given  rise  to  much  legislation, 
and  was  last  reorganised  in  1852.  The  O.  was  abolished  in 
Belgium  in  i860,  and,  though  it  never  existed  in  England,  has 
something  analogous  to  it  in  the  coal-tax  levied  for  the  good  of 
of  the  City  of  London. 

O'Curr'y,  Eugene,  an  admirable  Irish  scholar,  was  born  in 
County  Clare  about  1795.  Along  with  Dr.  O'Donovan  he  was 
employed  to  transcribe  and  translate  the  ancient  Irish  laws  (see 
Brehon  Laws),  was  afterwards  appointed  Professor  of  Irish 
History  and  Archeology  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin, 
and  died  30th  July  1862.  His  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript 
Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History  (1861)  are  among  the  finest 
fruits  of  Celtic  scholarship,  and  are  indispensable  to  every  student 
of  the  national  history. 

Od,  the  name  invented  by  Baron  Reichenbach,  and  applied  to 
what  he  deemed  a  new  force  in  nature.  This  odic  force  was  all- 
pervading,  and  manifested  itself  in  certain  circumstances  as  a 
luminous  appearance  at  the  poles  of  magnets,  of  crystals,  &c. 
These  appearances  were  supposed  to  be  more  evident  to  some 
persons  than  to  others.  The  whole  hypothesis  seems  to  have 
been  a  fanciful  theory  with  no  true  foundation  in  fact,  and  is 
now  generally  discredited.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  the  properties  of  this  odic  force  and  the  so-called 
phenomena  of  modern  spiritualism. 

O'dal  or  TJ'dal  Hight  is  a  tenure  of  land  from  the  Crown, 
which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain  before  the  introduction 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. The  tenure  was  completed  without  charter  by  undis- 
turbed possession  for  a  certain  period,  which  might  be  proved 
by  witness  before  an  inquest.  The  tenant  was  called  a  UdaUer, 
and  he  paid  a  tribute  called  skat  to  the  Crown. 

Odd'fellows,  Indepen'dent  Order  of,  the  name  of  a  very 
extensive  body  of  friendly  societies  with  a  large  membership  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  various  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  c.  a  society  com- 
posed of  London  mechanics  held  convivial  meetings  under  the 
name  of  '  The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Loyal  Odd  Fellows,' 
from  which  the  '  Union  Order  of  Odd  Fellows '  sprang. 
Attempts  to  abolish  the  convivial  element  induced  a  schism  in 
1812,  when  the  Manchester  Unity  was  founded.  In  1825  a 
central  standing  committee  -was  formed  in  Manchester,  and 
since  that  date  the  Manchester  Unity  has  included  the  great 
body  of  Oddfellows  in  this  country.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  to  raise  a  fund  by  mutual  contributions  to  meet  payments 
on  the  deaths  of  members  and  their  wives  or  widows,  the  relief 
of  sick  and  aged  members,  and  various  other  charitable  pur- 
poses. Distressed  lodges  may  apply  for  assistance  to  the  dis- 
tricts with  which  they  are  connected,  and  distressed  districts  to 
the  Unity.  The  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  the  colonies  amounted  on  1st  Januaiy  1877  to  518,370, 
distributed  among  457  districts  and  41 14  lodges;  475,887 
members,  424  districts,  and  3591  lodges  being  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  alone.    3984  lodges  in  all  supplied  returns  of  their 
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income  and  expenditure  during  the  year  1876.  The  amount 
received  in  contributions  was  £tfi2f>dti,  i6s.— an  average  of 
20s.  6fd.  per  member,  and  the  total  income  was  ;^683,65o. 
Tlie  expenditure  was  ;^435,999,  2s.  4d.,  of  which  /f339,o63, 
5$.  6d.  was  for  sick  benefits  (average,  13s.  4jd.  per  member), 
and  .(^96,935,  i6s.  lod.  for  funeral  benefits  (3s.  9|d.  per  mem- 
ber). The  capital  on  hand  on  1st  January  1877  was  ;£^3,933,245, 
14s.  7d.  The  Oddfellows^  Magazine  is  a  quarterly  publication. 
The  order  is  established  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
United  States,  but  since  1843  the  organisation  in  that  country 
has  had  no  connection  with  that  in  Great  Britain.  The  Grand 
Lodge  at  Baltimore  is  the  centre  of  the  American  body,  which 
numbered  on  December  31,  1873,  414,815  lodge  members  and 
80,131  encampment  members.  The  aggregate  relief  granted 
during  1873  was  $1,490,274. 

Ode  (Gr.  ode,  contracted  from  aoide),  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  denoted  any  poem  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  lyre.  The  great  classic  composers  of  odes  were 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Horace.  Ronsard  (q.  v.),  who  intro- 
duced the  O.  into  modern  poetry,  adopted  Pindar  as  his  model, 
ignoring,  however,  that  poet's  division  into  the  strophe,  anti- 
sLrophe,  and  epode.  In  present  usage,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
composition  irregular  in  metre,  and  differing  from  a  song  in  its 
greater  length,  and  from  an  epic  in  its  dealing,  not  with  deeds 
and  events,  but  with  the  author's  thoughts  and  emotions. 
Among  our  grandest  odes  may  be  reckoned  those  of  Milton, 
Diyden,  Gray,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth. 

O'denkirclieii,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  miles  S.W.  of 
Diisseldorf,  on  the  Niers,  a  tributary  of  the  Maas,  has  manu- 
factures of  silks,  half-silks,  woollens,  and  half-woolleu  stuffs. 
Pop.  (187s)  7848. 

O'dense  (old  form  Odmsve, '  Odin's  sanctuary '),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Danish  island  of  Fiinen,  situated  on  the  O.  Canal  and  the 
Odenseaa,  3^  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  88  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Copenhagen.  The  old  town  lies  N.,  and  the  new,  called  the 
Albani  quarter,  S.  of  the  river.  The  chief  buildings  of  O.  are 
St.  Knuds  Kirke,  built  1081-93,  burnt  in  the  12th  and  13th  c, 
and  restored  in  1864;  Vor  Frue  (Our  Lady)  Kirke,  12th  c, 
restored  1851-65;  St.  Hans  Kirke,  restored  1823-24;  the 
castle ;  and  the  town-house.  One  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Den- 
mark, O.  owed  its  importance  in  the  middle  ages  (when  it  had 
six  monasteries),  to  King  Knud  IV.,  the  first  Danish  martyr  and 
saint,  killed  here  1086  in  St.  Albani  Kirke,  and  buried  in  the 
church  named  after  him,  to  which  many  pilgrimages  were  made. 
O.  was  burned  in  1247,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  National  Diets 
of  1527,  1539,  and  1657.    Pop.  (1870)  16,970. 

O'denwald  ( '  Odin's  forest '),  a  wooded  mountain  district  of 
S.  Geiinany,  in  the  E.  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  40  miles  hi  length 
by  24  to  30  in  breadth,  extending  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Main  as  a  continuation  of  the  Schwarz-wald.  The  general 
elevation  is  about  1600  feet,  while  the  highest  point,  Winter- 
hauch,  rises  to  2063  feet. 

Ode'on  (Gr.  Odeion),  a  Greek  building  in  the  style  of  a 
theatre,  but  of  a  smaller  size,  used  for  rehearsal  of  odes  and  music. 
The  first  O.  was  erected  by  Pericles  ;  the  most  splendid  was 
that  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

O'der  (Lat.  Viadrus,  Slav.  Odra),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
N,  Germany,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Odergebirge,  in  the 
Austrian  province  of  Moravia,  about  5  miles  from  Olmiitz,  at  a 
height  of  2057  feet  above  the  sea.  After  passing  through  the 
Austrian  province  of  Schlesien,  it  enters  Prussian  Schlesien  at 
Oldersberg,  and  flows  mainly  N.W.  through  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania  to  the  Stettiner  Haff,  from  which  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Baltic  by  the  Divenow,  Peene,  and  Swine,  inclosing 
the  islands  of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  The  O.  becomes  navigable 
at  Ratibor,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  106  feet ;  at  Oppeln  it  is 
266  feet  wide,  and  at  Breslau  597  feet.  Its  chief  tributaries  are, 
on  the  right,  the  Klodnitz,  the  Malapane,  rising  in  Poland,  the 
Warthe,  and  the  Ihna  on  the  left,  the  Oppa,  Ohlau,  and  the 
Peene.  The  O.  has  a  length  of  513  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of 
46,920  sq.  miles. 

Odess'a,  the  most  important  Russian  seaport  and  commercial 
town  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  third  city  of  the  Empire,  is 
situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug,  and  is 
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connected  with  the  former  by  a  canal  commenced  in  1872.  The 
houses  are  built  of  limestone,  with  flat  iron  roofs.  The  finest 
part  of  the  town  stretches  along  the  edge  of  the  elevated  plat- 
form, in  which  the  land  here  terminates,  which  is  skirted  by  a 
magnificent  promenade  descending  to  the  shore  by  a  spacious 
stairway.  Good  water  was  first  supplied  to  the  town  in  1874  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  Dniester.  O.,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
government  Kherson,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  contains  2 
cathedrals,  34  churches,  31  synagogues,  2  monasteries,  and  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1865,  with  an  observatory  attached.  The  uni- 
versity is  (1877)  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  S.  Russia,  and 
in  1876  had  43  professors,  252  students,  a  library  of  150,000  vols., 
and  schools  of  history,  law,  mathematics,  sciences,  and  physics. 
The  harbour  consists  of  three  parts,  one  for  merchantmen,  one  for 
war  ships,  and  one  for  vessels  in  quarantine.  The  quick  growth 
of  this  town  has  been  owing  not  only  to  the  construction  of  the 
South  Russian  railways,  but  also  to  the  proximity  of  two  large 
navigable  rivers.  It  has  regular  steam  communication  with  Con- 
stantinople, Galatz,  Taganrog,  Berdiansk,  Nicolsef,  and  Kherson, 
and  the  trade  with  China  and  Japan  has  received  a  great  impulse 
from  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  exports  in  1874 
amounted  to  46,977,898  roubles,  of  which  fths  were  in  wheat ; 
next  in  value  being  wool,  rye,  spirits,  barley,  and  turnip  seed. 
The  imports  were  valued  at  42,375,238  roubles,  the  chief  items 
being  cotton,  oil,  coal,  coftee,  tea,  iron,  and  hardware.  In  the  trade 
with  O.  Great  Britain  takes  the  largest  part,  180  British  vessels 
having  entered  the  port  in  1873,  with  a  tonnage  of  144,357. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  industries  of  O.  have  increased  in 
importance,  and  now  embrace,  besides  shipbuilding,  which  takes 
the  most  important  place,  the  manufacture  of  flour,  maccaroni, 
ship  provisions,  ropes,  &c.  Pop.  (1873)  162,814,  of  whom  about 
6000  were  Germans.  Near  O.  lay  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of 
Udessus.  The  Turks  erected  here  the  fortress  Hadshibei,  in  the 
place  of  which  O.  was  founded  by  the  Vice- Admiral  Joseph  de 
Ribas,  under  the  Russian  Empress  Catherine  II.  in  1794.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  steamer  sent  from 
Britain  to  take  away  the  British  consul,  having  been  fired  upon 
by  the  batteries  of  O.,  the  town  was  invested  by  12  British  men- 
of-war,  and  its  fortifications  destroyed  in  a  few  hours. 

Odeypoor'  (Oi/a//>«;  ),  a  native  State  of  ChotaNagpur,  India, 
in  political  coimection  with  the  Bengal  government.  Area, 
1051  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1872)  27,708,  of  whom  73  per  cent,  are 
aboriginal  tribes  ;  revenue  in  1874-75,  £^7^-  >  tribute,  ;^53. 
Much  of  the  area  is  jungle.  The  products  are  rice,  oil-seeds, 
cotton,  gold,  and  lac.  Gold  is  washed  in  the  rivers,  and  coal  is 
known  to  exist.  The  late  Rajah  was  dethroned  in  1859  for 
participation  in  the  Mutiny,  and  sent  to  the  Andaman  Islands. 

O'din  is  in  Northern  Mythology  (q.  v.)  the  highest  of  the 
gods.  He  rules  over  all,  and  is  called  Allfodr  ('  Father  of  all '), 
also  Valfddr  ('  Father  of  Battle '),  as  '  they  that  die  in  battle  are 
his  beloved  sons.'  War  is  called  the  sport,  and  the  sword  the 
fire  of  O.  He  is  the  wisest  of  all,  and  is  described  as  old,  tall, 
long-bearded,  and  with  but  one  eye,  having  bartered  the  other 
for  a  drink  of  the  giant  Mimir's  Well  of  Wisdom,  under  the 
ash-tree  of  Ygdrasil.  In  his  great  hall  in  heaven,  named  Vala- 
skjalf,  roofed  with  figured  gold,  is  the  high  seat  Hlidskjalf,  from 
which  O.  can  survey  the  whole  world.  On  his  eight-footed  horse 
Sleipnir  he  rides  through  the  air,  clad  in  a  dark  blue  cloak-,  with 
a  helmet  of  gold,  and  bearing  his  spear  Gungnir,  the  work  of  the 
dwarfs.  Wine  is  O.'s  sole  food,  and  the  meat  on  his  table  is 
given  to  his  two  wolves  Geri  and  Freki.  His  two  ravens,  Hugm 
('thought'),  and  Munin  ('memory'),  are  sent  forth  at  daybreak 
to  return  at  eve,  when  they  sit  upon  his  shoulders  and  tell  all 
that  they  have  seen  and  heard.  O.'s  attendant  is  named  Hermod 
the  Nimble.  From  O.'s  gold  ring,  Drj-pnir  (also  made  by  the 
dwarfs),  drop  every  ninth  night  eight  gold  rings  of  like  weight, 
O.  was  the  inventor  of  runes.  \\  ith  much  ado  he  found  the 
Sk&ldinjbd  ('Scalds'  mead'),  which  the  giant  Suttung  had  hid  in 
a  mountain  ;  hence  poetry  is  called  the  Drink  of  O.  and  of  the 
yEsir  (q.  v.),  and  this  he  and  they  quafi'  every  day  from  golden 
cups  in  his  palace  of  Sbkkvabek.  The  name  of  O.  is  preserved 
in  many  names  of  places,  as  Odense  (q.  v.),  Odinshoi,  Onsbjerg, 
and  Onsild  in  Denmark,  and  in  Slesvig  Vonsbsek,  Vonsild,  and 
Vonsmose. 

IVodan  (Old  Eng.  W6den)  is  the  Low-German,  and  Wuotan 
the  High-German  name  of  the  same  god.  It  is  from  a  verb 
meaning  '  to  storm  '  or  '  rave  ; '  comp.  Old  Eng.  w6d,  and  Low. 
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Scot,  variant  wud,  'mad.'  The  only  pre-Christian  writings  in 
which  Wodan  is  expressly  mentioned  are  tlie  two  so-called 
Merseburg  Poems,  but  tradition  strongly  testifies  that  the  same 
myths  clustered  round  Wodan  in  Germany  as  round  O.  in  Scan- 
dinavia. The  Lord  of  Heaven,  whose  single  eye,  broad-brimmed 
helmet,  and  dark  mantle  symbolised  the  sun,  the  clouds,  and 
the  firmament,  was  not  only  the  giver  of  fruitful  seasons,  and  the 
fulfiller  of  wishes,  but  inspired  the  poet  and  the  warrior,  and 
was  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  He  was  the  god  of  the  state, 
of  all  public  business,  laws,  and  solemn  oaths,  and  kings  traced 
to  him  their  origin  and  power.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
Low-Germans,  identifying  Wodan  with  Mercurius,  translated 
the  Roman  Dies  Mercurius  (Fr.  7nercredi,  Ger.  mitt-woch)  by 
the  term  JVodnesdag,  which  is  still  preserved  in  our  Wednesday. 
Numerous  local  names  attest  the  popularity  of  Wodan's  worship, 
as,  in  Germany,  Godesberg  {Wodenesberg),  Gudensberg,  Godens- 
holt,  and  in  England,  Wednesbury,  Wednesham,  Wansford, 
Wanstrow,  and  Wanstead.  See  references  under  Northern 
Mythology,  also  Bender,  Die  Deutsche  Ortsnamen  (Siegen, 
1846). 

Odoa'cer,  king  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  a  chieftain  of  the 
Scyrri,  Edecon,  who  with  Orestes  had  been  despatched  by  Attila 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (448).  On  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Scyrri  by  the  East  Goths  (463),  O.  led  for  awhile 
a  wandering  life  among  the  Barbarians  of  Novicum,  till,  entering 
the  service  of  the  Western  Empire,  he  gained  a  high  rank  in  the 
Imperial  Guards  by  his  courage  and  capacity.  In  476,  with  the 
aid  of  these  mutinous  mercenaries,  he  besieged  Pavia,  put  Orestes 
to  death,  and  deposing  his  son  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  himself  assumed  tlie  title  of  king.  The 
submissive  Italians  received  him  without  a  murmur,  but  the 
better  to  establish  his  authority  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Em- 
peror Zeno,  consenting  to  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  universal 
empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  while  requesting  his  own 
investiture  with  the  title  of  Patrician  and  the  administration  of 
the  diocese  of  Italy.  O.'s  fitness  for  his  high  station  was  evinced 
in  his  respect  for  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects, 
in  his  re-establishment  of  the  consulate,  and  enforcement  of  the 
edicts  of  his  predecessors.  Himself  an  Arian,  he  exercised 
toleration  towards  the  Catholics ;  and  once  more  he  carried  the 
Roman  arms  beyond  the  Alps,  in  two  successful  campaigns 
against  the  Dalmatians  and  Ruyians  (487).  His  greatness, 
however,  kindled  the  jealousy  of  Zeno,  who  supported  Tlieodoric 
(q.  v. ),  king  of  the  East  Goths,  in  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Italy  (439).  Defeated  at  Aquileia,  Verona,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adda  (490),  O.  threw  himself  into  Ravenna,  which  he  had 
made  his  residence.  After  a  three  years'  siege  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  the  partition  of  the  Italian  provinces,  and  six  days 
later  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet,  March  5,  493.  See  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empii-e  (chaps,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.). 

Odom'eter  (Gr.  hodos,  'z.^z.y,'  zxi^metron,  'a measure'),  a 
way  measurer  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  travelled 
over  by  a  wheeled  vehicle.  In  one  form  it  is  designed  for  attach- 
ment to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  and  in  another  to  be  dragged 
after  the  vehicle,  or  driven  by  a  pedestrian,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  carriage-wheel  in  the  former  instance,  and  of  the 
wheel  of  the  machine  itself  in  the  latter,  being  calculated  by  a 
series  of  index  wheels.  A  kind  of  O.  is  described  by  Vitruvius. 
In  1550  a  degree  of  the  meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens  was 
measured  pretty  accurately  by  means  of  an  O.  Butterfield  in 
England  (1677),  Meynier  in  France  (1724),  and  Hohlfeld  in 
Prussia  (about  1760)  altered  and  improved  the  construction  of 
the  O.    See  Pedometer. 

O'Donnell,  Leopold,  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Count  of  Lucena, 
of  Irish  descent,  was  bom  at  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe,  I2th  Jan. 
1809.  By  1832  he  had  risen  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
became  a  declared  partisan  of  Maria  Christina's  regency.  He 
compelled  Cabrera  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lucena  (July  1839), 
and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general.  That  year  he  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  queen-mother  and  followed  her  to  France, 
from  which  he  intrigued  against  Espartero,  the  regent.  After 
the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1843,  he  was  nominated  captain-general 
of  Cuba.  In  1845  he  returned  with  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Senate,  holding  the  post  of  director- 
general  of  cavalry  until  1851.  He  was  outlawed  for  his 
share  in  an  insurrection  (1854),  reinstated  by  Espartero,  who 
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created  him  a  marshal,  and  whom  he  supplanted  by  coup  d'etat 
(July  1856).  From  1858  to  1866  he  acted  as  Prime  Minister, 
conducting  in  person  during  that  period  a  war  in  Morocco, 
whose  successful  termination  lifted  him  into  the  highest  rank 
of  the  Spanish  nobility ;  but  in  1866  his  government  was  over- 
thrown by  Narvaez.    O.  died  in  exile  at  Biarritz,  5th  Nov.  1867. 

O'Don'ovan,  John,  LL.D.,  the  prince  of  Irish  scholars, 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  born  at  Atateemore,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  9th  July  1809.  In  1 830  he  was 
appointed  to  an  office  in  the  historical  department  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  Ireland,  and  was  employed  to  examine  Irish 
MSS.  and  gather  local  information,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
orthography  of  places  on  the  ordnance  maps.  O.  was  also  con- 
joined with  O'Curry  (q.  v.)  in  the  transcription  and  translation 
of  the  Brehon  Laws  (q.  v.).  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Irish  Language  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  He  died  at 
Dublin,  9th  December  1861.  No  Irish  scholar  has  equalled  O. 
in  the  amplitude  and  accuracy  of  his  philological  and  historical 
knowledge  of  the  national  language  ;  his  topographical  erudition 
was  also  immense.  His  most  important  works  are  his  Grammar 
of  the  Irish  Language  (1845),  and  his  edition  of  The  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  (2d  ed.  1856),  besides  which,  however,  he 
edited  several  very  interesting  volumes  for  the  Irish  Archaological 
and  Celtic  Society. 

Odon'tophore,  the  name  given  to  the  dental  apparatus 
characteristic  of  the  highest  classes  of  Mollusca  (Pteropoda,  Gas- 
teropoda, and  Cephalopoda),  which  are  hence  collectively  named 
Odontophora,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lamellih-anchiata  in 
which  no  O.  is  developed.  The  O.  is  often  named  the  '  tongue ' 
of  Mollusca.  It  consists  of  2.' cartilaginous  skeleton,  of  a  radula 
or  lingual  ribbon  armed  with  flinty  teeth,  and  which  is  gradually 
reproduced  from  behind  as  it  is  worn  away  by  the  friction  in 
front ;  and  of  the  muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  radula  is  moved 
like  a  chain-saw,  and  thus  rasps  down  the  food  on  which  the 
animal  subsists. 

CEcodoma,  a  well-known  genus  of  the  Ant  (q.  v.),  celebrated 
for  their  intelligent  habits.  The  species  are  abundant  in  America. 
CE.  Mexicana  is  common  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  ;  CE.  cepha- 
lotes  and  (E.  sexdentata  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Brazil. 
The  CE.  are  popularly  termed  '  leaf-cutters.'  They  cut  and  trans- 
port leaves  to  great  distances.  They  build  very  large  nests, 
occupying  a  surface  frequently  of  many  square  yards.  A  large 
tree  may  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  a  single  night  by  these  insects, 
who  are  also  known  to  tunnel  beneath  rivers  and  streams  when 
occasion  requires. 

CEcolampa'dius,  Johann  (orig.  Ger.  Heussgen  or  Htiss- 
gen),  a  German  Reformer,  was  born  at  Weinsberg,  Wirtemberg, 
1482.  Having  abandoned  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had 
begun  at  Bologna,  he  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg,  Greek  at 
Tubingen  and  Stuttgart  under  Melanchthon  and  Reuchlin,  and 
Hebrew  at  Heidelberg  under  a  converted  Jew  Adriani,  and 
became  a  priest.  While  preacher  in  the  Minster  at  Basel  he 
assisted  Erasmus  with  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
became  a  monk  in  1520,  but  being  soon  infected  with  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  he  escaped  from  the  convent  and  returned  tO;Basel 
(1522),  where  he  joined  the  Reformers,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  a  preacher  and  professor  of  theology.  He  died  1st  Decem- 
ber 1531.  CE.  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Luther  and  Carlstadt  regarding  the  Real  Presence  (q.  v. ), 
having  published  his  views  in  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Swabia, 
entitled  '  A  Genuine  Exposition  of  the  Words  of  our  Lord — 
This  is  my  body.'  Like  Zwinglius  he  maintained  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  mere  symbols,  but  differed  from  Zwinglius,  who 
regarded  the  word  is  as  equivalent  to  '  represents,'  in  regarding 
body  as  used  by  metonymy  for  '  symbol  of  my  body.'  His  other 
works  were  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  of  considerable  value  owing  to  his  philological  and 
Patristic  knowledge.  See  Herzog's  Das  Leben  des  Joh.  CEkolam- 
padius  (Basel,  2  vols.  1843),  and  the  later  biography  of  Hagen- 
bach  (Elberb.  1859), 

(Ecumen'icaL    See  Ecumenical. 

(Ede'ma  (Gr.  '  a  swelling ')  is  caused  by  the  effusion  or  infiltra- 
tion of  serum  into  the  cellular  or  areolar  structures.  O.  may  also 
occur  in  the  submucous  and  subserous  cellular  tissues  of  the  paren- 
chymatous viscera.  O.  is  not  a  distinct  disease,  but  a  symptom  of  a 
great  variety  of  diseases,  and  the  gravity  of  the  symptom  depends 
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very  much  upon  the  locality  of  the  disease ;  thus  O.  of  the 
glottis  may  cause  death  in  a  very  short  time.  Active  O.,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  common  form,  is  associated  with  an  inflammatory 
action  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  peculiarly  well-marked  in 
erysipelas,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Passive  O.  de- 
pends on  impeded  venous  circulation,  due  to  obstruction  or  ob- 
literation of  one  or  more  veins,  and  may  result  in  a  variety  of 
local  symptoms,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. Organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
give  rise  to  distinct  local  symptoms,  and  the  amount  of  O.  is 
often  commensurate  with  the  danger  which  exists.  O.  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  interruption  of  the  venous  circulation  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  gravid  uterus  and  abdominal  tumours. 

(E'denburg  (Hung.  SoprSny,  Lat.  Semproniimi),  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  towns  in  Hungary,  37  miles  S.E.  of 
Vienna  by  rail,  is  situated  among  the  spurs  of  the  Leitha  moun- 
tains, on  the  Ilka,  a  branch  of  the  Raab,  and  two  miles  W.  of 
the  Neusiedler  See.  It  has  three  large  churches,  several  monas- 
teries, and  a  theatre.  The  town  watch-tower  is  reckoned  the 
highest  in  Hungary.  Cloth,  sugar,  and  preserved  fruit  are  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  surrounding  district  one  of  the  finest  wines  of 
Hungary  is  made.  The  coal  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  Brenn- 
berg  forms  also  an  article  of  trade  in  the  town,  whose  annual 
cattle  markets  are  much  resorted  to.    Pop.  (1869)  21,108. 

OE'dipus  (Gr.  oided, '  I  swell,'  and  pous,  '  foot'), in  the  Greek 
myth  was  the  son  of  Laius,  King  of  Thebes,  and  Jocaste,  who, 
to  avert  an  oracle  that  their  child  should  some  day  slay  the  father 
and  commit  incest  with  the  mother,  pierced  his  feet  and  exposed 
him  on  Mount  Cithasron.  Found  by  a  shepherd,  he  was  brought 
to  Corinth,  to  the  palace  of  Polybus  and  Merope,  who  reared  him 
as  their  own  child  till  he  had  grown  a  man.  But  the  stigma  of 
his  unknown  origin  affixing  itself  to  his  name,  he  repaired  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  of  its  truth,  and  there  received  the  selfsame 
answer  that  had  affrighted  his  true  parents.  Applying  it,  how- 
ever, to  Polybus  and  Merope,  he  determined  never  more  to  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  and  on  the  way  to  Daulis  fell  in  with  Laius.  A 
scuffle  arose,  and  O.  slew  his  father,  thus  working  out  the  first 
part  of  the  doom.  Shortly  after,  the  ravages  of  the  Sphinx  (q.  v.), 
who  killed  all  who  failed  to  solve  her  riddles,  caused  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  that  her  vanquisher  should  receive  the  hand  of 
Jocaste.  O.  fulfilled  the  task,  and  wedding  his  mother  became 
by  her  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Polyneices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene. 
A  pestilence  fell  upon  the  land,  that  should  only  cease,  said  the 
oracle,  on  the  expulsion  of  Laius'  murderer.  Him,  with  tragic 
irony,  O.  solemnly  cursed,  and  straightway  learnt  from  the  seer 
Teiresias  that  he  was  himself  the  man.  Thereupon  Jocaste 
hanged  herself  and  O.  put  out  his  eyes.  Tliere  are  varying 
traditions  as  to  his  later  fate— one,  that  forthwith  expelled  by 
his  son  and  brother-in-law  Cleon,  he  fled  with  Antigone  to 
Attica  ;  another,  that  he  was  first  imprisoned  at  Thebes,  and 
only  banished  by  Cleon  after  his  sons  had  fallen  by  one  another's 
hands,  and  that  coming  to  Colonus  in  Attica,  he  was  honourably 
received  by  Theseus  and  finally  translated  from  this  earth  by  the 
Eumenides.  The  myth  of  O.  and  his  descendants  has  formed  the 
theme  of  tragedies  by  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Seneca, 
Corneille,  and  Voltaire.  By  comparative  mythologists  O.  has 
been  compared  with  Indra,  t'ne  slayer  of  Dahana  and  the  Night 
who  gave  him  birth,  and  the  Sphinx  with  Python  or  Fafnir,  the 
winter  dragon  of  Northern  mythology.  See  Schneidewin's  Die 
Sa^e  vom  O.  (Gott.  1852);  and  Breal's  Le  Mythe  d'CEdipe  (Par. 
1863). 

CEhl'enschlager,  Adam  Gottlob,  the  prince  of  Danish 
poets,  was  born  14th  November  1779  at  Vesterbro,  near  Copen- 
hagen, where  his  father  was  steward  of  the  king's  summer  palace. 
Forsaking  the  stage,  which  he  had  first  chosen  as  a  profession,  he 
spent  his  twentieth  year  in  the  study  of  law  under  A.  S.  Oersted, 
and  during  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  by  the  English  fleet  under 
Nelson,  2d  April  i8oi,  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  student- 
corps.  From  this  time  he  mainly  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  literatures  and  languages  of  Scandinavia.  In  1803  O. 
gave  the  first  evidence  of  his  genius  in  a  collection  of  Digte 
(Copenh.),  which  were  followed  in  1805  by  Poetiske  Skriftcr  (2 
vols,  ibid.),  the  latter  containing  the  charming  Eastern  tale 
Aladin  (Ger.  trans,  by  O.,  Amst.  1808)  and  the  tragedy  Hakon 
Jarl  (Eng.  trans,  by  F.  C.  Lascelles,  1874).  Aided  by  a  royal 
stipend  from  the  government,  O.  visited  in  1805  Berlin,  Dres- 
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den,  Weimar,  and  other  German  cities,  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Wieland,  Jean  Paul,  Tieck, 
and  Goethe,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his 
dramas,  Palnatoke  (Copenh.  1809)  and  Axel  og  Valdborg  {ibid. 
iSlo).  After  residing  a  few  months  with  Mme.  de  Stael  at 
Coppet,  in  Switzerland,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  wrote 
the  drama  Corregio  (ibid.  1811  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Martin, 
Lond.  1854).  On  his  return  .to  Copenhagen  in  1809  O.  was 
appointed  professor  of  aesthetics  at  the  university.  The  contro- 
versy between  the  new  romantic  school,  which  recognised  O.  as 
its  leader,  and  the  older  spirit  of  classicism  gradually  now  settled 
into  a  personal  contest  between  Baggesen  (q.  v.)  and  O.,  which 
lasted  till  the  former  left  Denmark  in  1820.  To  this  period  belong 
some  of  O.'s  greatest  poems,  Helge  (1814),  Hroars  Saga  (1817), 
and  Nordetts  Giider  (1819),  a  cycle  of  ballads  on  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian gods,  translated  into  English  by  \V.  E.  Frye  in  1 845. 
In  1817-18  he  went  on  a  second  tour  through  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  published  his  impressions,  Reise  fortalt  i  Breve  til  tnit  Hjevi 
(2  vols.  Copenh.).  He  died  at  Copenhagen,  20th  January  1850. 
In  his  later  years  O.'s  renown  filled  all  Scandinavia.  To  his 
countrymen  his  name  was  as  precious  as  that  of  Goethe  to  the 
Germans,  and  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  calamity.  His 
dramas  and  poems  are  marked  by  originality  and  force  of  imagi- 
nation ;  his  lyrics  are  unsurpassed  for  harmony  and  sweetness. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  Tragedier  was  published  by  himself  (10 
vols.  1831-38  ;  edition  de  luxe,  10  vols.  1 849),  also  of  his  Digter- 
vccrker  (10  vols.  1835  ;  edition  de  luxe,  23  vols.  1851-52).  O. 
executed  a  German  translation  (4  vols.  Leips.  1822-23),  Hol- 
berg's  Comedies,  and  twice  issued  German  translations  of  his  own 
works  (18  vols.  Breslau,  1829-30  ;  and  21  vols.  ibid.  1839),  which 
include  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  an  interesting  autobiography.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  his  Samlede  Vcerker  (38  vols.)  appeared 
1848-52  ;  the  latter  of  these  years  also  saw  the  publication  of 
his  Lyriske  Digte,  Romancer,  og  Ballader,  in  5  vols.  A  complete 
critical  edition  of  his  Poetiska  Sk7-ifter  was  edited  by  Liebenberg 
(32  vols.  Copenh.  1857-65).  See  O.'s  Lebenserinnerutigen  (4 
vols.  Leips.,  1850-1),  and  Deumier,  C,  le  Poite  national  dn 
Danemark  (Par.  1S54). 

CEil-de-Boeuf  (Fr.  '  bull's  eye  '),  a  small  round  or  oval  win- 
dow, gave  name  to  an  ante-chamber  in  Louis  XIV. 's  palace  at 
Versailles,  which  communicated  with  the  royal  apartment  by 
such  an  opening  in  the  frieze.  The  name  fastes  or  contes  de  I'O.- 
de-B.  was  extended  from  the  gossip  of  the  courtiers  in  waiting 
to  scandal  generally. 

(Eland,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Sweden, 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Kalmar  Sound,  w'hich  is 
about  10  miles  broad.  The  island  is  92  miles  from  O.  Point  in  the 
N.  to  the  Bjornnabben  in  the  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5 
miles,  and  an  area  of  530  sq.  miles.  The  land,  which  is  but  sparsely 
covered  with  soil,  is  chiefly  used  as  pasture  ground  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  crops  are  also  grown  to  a  small  extent.  Alum  is 
obtained  and  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  alongthe  centre 
of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  low  ridge  called  the  Alwar  Hills, 
there  are  numerous  windmills.  The  capital  Borgholm  (pop.  829) 
was  founded  in  181 7  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  that  name. 
O.  is  chiefly  inhabited  along  the  western  coast,  which  is  skirted 
by  the  only  highw.ay  that  traverses  the  island.    Pop.  45,000. 

Oels,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oelse,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Breslau  by  rail.  It  has  four 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  large  castle  with  old  fortifications. 
The  manufacture  of  flax  and  cloth  is  carried  on.  Pop.  (1875) 
8856. 

CEnan'thic  Acid  (C7Hi40i.)  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  Castor  Oil  (q.  v.).  The  corresponding 
aldehyd  (C7H14O),  or  ananthole,  also  results  from  the  same  opera- 
tion. If  castor  oil  be  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  the  oenanthic 
compounds  do  not  appear,  but  instead  caprylic  alcohol  (CgHijO) 
is  obtained.  CEnanthic  alcohol  (C^HjeO)  belongs  to  the  series 
of  primary  alcohols,  the  corresponding  acids  of  which  form  the 
homologous  series  known  as  the  fatty  acid  series. 

(Enothe'ra,  a  genus  of  Onagracece  (q.  v.)  principally  consist- 
ing of  herbaceous  plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  large  yellow, 
red,  or  purple  flowers,  petals  four,  stamens  eight,  ovary  four- 
celled,  capsule  usually  splitting  when  mature  into  four  valves. 
There  are  fully  100  species,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  found 
in  Tasmania,  all  are  natives  of  America.     O.  biennis,  or  the 
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evening  primrose,  so  called  from  its  primrose-yellow  flowers 
opening  at  sunset,  is  often  seen  in  gardens  ;  it  has  also  escaped 
from  cultivation  or  been  accidentally  introduced,  and  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  weed  in  various  places.  In  Germany  it  is 
grown  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Various  other  species  from  California  and  Oregon  are  also  grown 
in  gardens  as  ornamental  out-door  plants,  if O.  caspitosus,\N\\h 
fragrant  white  flowers  3^  inches  across  when  expanded,  and  O. 
grandiflora,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  flowered  and  prettiest 
member  of  the  genus. 

(Ereljro,  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  Sweden,  and  capital 
of  a  Ian  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Svart-Elf  where 
it  enters  the  western  end  of  the  Hjelmar  lake.  It  has  a  fine 
church,  a  beautiful  council-house,  before  which  stands  the  statue 
of  the  hero  Engelbrecht,  and  an  old  castle  founded  by  Birger 
Jarl  on  a  small  island.  Carpets  and  woollen  goods  are  the  chief 
manufactures,  and  there  are  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Formerly  O.  was  of  political  importance, 
having  on  several  occasions  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Swedish  kings.  Fifteen  parliaments  have  been 
held  here,  at  one  of  which,  in  1540,  the  throne  was  declared 
hereditary,  and  at  another,  in  1814,  Bei"nadotte  was  chosen  king 
of  Sweden.    Pop.  (1875)  10, 193. 

Oer'sted,  Hans  Christian,  a  celebrated  Danish  physicist, 
was  born  at  Rudkjobing,  in  the  island  of  Langeland,  August  14, 
1777.  He  entered  Copenhagen  University  in  1794,  studied 
medicine  and  chemistry,  and  at  the  same  time  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1800  he  became  assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Paris,  which  he  visited  as  holder  of  a 
travelling  scholarship,  he  was  appointed  in  1806  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  In  1819  he  made  the 
great  discovery  which  has  placed  him  among  the  first  of  experi- 
mental investigators — the  discovery,  namely,  of  the  action  of  an 
electric  current  upon  a  magnet  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  electro-magnetism  (see  Electricity),  which  has 
since  received  such  an  impulse  from  Ampere  and  Faraday.  The 
account  of  his  discovery  is  given  in  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  Ex- 
perimeiita  circa  Efficaciam  Conflictus  Elect nci  in  Acum  Alagneti- 
cam  (1820).  In  1829  he  became,  director  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  Magnetic  Observatory.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  most  of  the  scientific  societies,  receiving  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  and  Institute  of  Paris  the  Copley  Medal 
and  the  mathematical  prize  respectively  for  his  great  electro- 
magnetic discover)-.  His  constant  endeavour  was  to  bring 
science  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  and  to  this  end  he 
published  numerous  works,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  An- 
sicht  der  Chemische  Natttrgesetze  (1812) ;  Natta-ldrens  Mechanske 
Deel  (1844)  ;  Aanden  i  Naturen  (1850,  Eng.  trans,  in  Bohn's 
'Scientific  Library');  Die  Naiunoissenschajt  in  ihrem  Verhdlt- 
itisse  ztir  Dichtknnst  und  Religion  (1850) ;  Die  Natunmssetiscliaft 
iind  die  Geistesbildung  (1850).  Most  of  his  works  are  translated 
into  German,  and  he  himself  wrote  both  German  and  French 
with  great  facility,  as  evidenced  by  his  memoirs  in  Poggendorf's 
Annalen.  O.  died  at  Copenhagen,  March  9,  1851.  See  Moller, 
O's  Charakter  und  Leben  (1851),  and  a  biography  by  Hauch 
and  Forchhammer  (German  translation,  1853). 

Oe'sel,  an  island  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  forming  part  of  the 
government  of  Livonia,  and  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Riga.  It  is  45  miles  long  with  an  average  breadth  of  25 
miles.  Area  1200  sq.  miles;  pop.  46,000.  The  soil  is  rocky ; 
but  in  some  places  grain  is  raised  and  good  pasture  land  ob- 
tained. Seal  fisheries  are  also  carried  on.  The  only  town  is 
Arensburg  (3378)  on  the  S.E.  coast.  O.  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Danes,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1645.  I"  1721 
it  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  along  with  Livonia. 

(Esoph'agus  (Gr.  '  the  food-passage ')  is  the  name  given  to 
the  'gullet'  or  canal  extending  from  the  pharynx,  or  back 
part  of  the  mouth  to  the  Stomach  (q.  v.).  In  shape  the  O.  is 
almost  cylindrical,  and  in  length  it  measures  from  9  to  10  inches. 
Its  upper  level  in  the  neck  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra.  It  enters  and  passes  through  the  thorax  or 
chest-cavity,  pierces  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  and  merges  into 
the  stomach,  close  below  the  latter  muscle.  In  structure  the 
gullet  is  composed  of  three  layers.  The  external  layer  is  the 
muscular  coat,  which  is  itself  divided  into  an  external  and 


internal  portion.  The  external  muscles  of  the  O.  run  longi- 
tudinally, the  internal  fibres  being  circular.  The  submucous 
coat  forms  the  middle  layer  of  the  gullet,  and  consists  of 
bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  intermingled  with  elastic  fibres, 
and  supporting  nerves  and  bloodvessels.  The  former  are 
given  oft"  from  the  pneumogastric  trunks,  and  the  latter  from 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  the  coronary 
artery  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  coat  lines  the  interior  of 
the  gullet.  When  the  gullet  is  at  rest,  this  coat  exhibits  longi- 
tudinal ruga  or  folds.  This  layer  is  lined  by  a  thick  layer  of 
squamous  or  pavement  epithelium,  whilst  papillae  project 
from  its  surface,  and  small  racetnose  (mucous)  glands  open  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tube.  The  deep  layer  of  this  mucous 
coat  consists  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  arranged  longitudinally, 
this  layer  being  named  the  muscularis  mucosa. 

Diseases  of  the  O. — This  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
liable  to  a  considerable  number  of  morbid  changes,  and  all  the 
diseases  thereof  have  a  tendency  to  occlude  its  passage,  and 
hence  are  commonly  described  as  strictures  of  it.  (Esophagitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  may  be  idiopathic,  but  it 
is  generally  caused  by  hot,  irritating,  or  caustic  substances,  and 
sometimes  by  direct  violence.  Stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  one 
of  the  most  terrible  diseases  with  which  man  is  afflicted,  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  several  distinct  conditions ;  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  cicatrices  after  injury,  pressure  occasioned  by 
neighbouring  tumours,  thickening  or  contraction  of  its  walls,  or 
lastly,  and  most  frequently,  cancerous  affections  of  the  tube. 
The  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  are  dysphagia  and 
emaciation,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  various 
forms  from  each  other.  The  malignant  differs  from  the  innocent 
by  generally  occurring  later  in  life  ;  by  the  general  cachexia ;  by 
the  implication  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  the  larynx,  and  neigh- 
bouring organs.  Obstruction  from  a  tumour  is  generally  caused 
by  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  seat  of  the  stricture  may  be  as- 
certained by  passing  a  bougie,  and  if  it  be  cicatricial  the  cicatrix 
may  be  divided  by  either  external  or  internal  incision.  Billroth 
has  attempted  the  extirpation  of  a  cancerous  deposit  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, but  the  operation  is  not  usually  regarded  as  justifiable. 
The  passage  may  sometimes  be  kept  open  by  means  of  bougies, 
and  failing  this,  no  means  of  support  can  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  except  by  the  operation  of  Gastrotomy  (q.  v. ). 

Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  usually  occurs  in  hysterical 
women.  The  dysphagia  in  such  cases  is  not  constant,  and  fre- 
quently there  is  less  difficulty  in  taking  solids  than  fluids.  Sir 
J.  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  may  in 
many  of  these  cases  be  analogous  to  that  in  stammering,  viz.,  an 
inability  from  mental  causes  to  co-ordinate  the  various  muscular 
actions  which  are  necessary  to  deglutition.  Such  cases  require 
judicious  management  more  than  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  there  is  a  congenital  defect  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  tube  contracting  into  an  impervious  muscular 
cord,  or  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac.  In  such  cases,  the  child 
dies  from  inanition  in  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  day. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  cesophagus  are  frequently  a  cause  of 
trouble  and  pain,  and  often  of  great  danger.  A  pin,  a  small 
bone,  or  a  bristle  may  be  hidden  behind  the  arches  of  the  fauces, 
or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  Large  bodies  are  generally 
arrested  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  but  they  may  pass  lower. 
When  a  large  mass  rests  above  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the 
larynx,  it  must  be  displaced  at  once,  or  instant  death  results  ;  but 
when  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  there  is  no  such  urgent  danger. 
The  first  point  is  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  substance  impacted  and  its  position  in  the  gullet,  so 
as  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  pushed  down  into  the 
stomach  or  extracted.  Extraction  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  long  oesophagus  forceps,  by  a  blunt  hook  at  the  end  of  a 
probang,  or  by  the  horse-hair  probang.  This  instrument  con- 
tains a  skein  of  horse-hair  inserted  near  its  extremity,  which  is 
dilated  by  pulling  its  handle  out.  It  is  useful  for  extracting 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  coins,  bones,  &c.,  which  are  lodged  but 
do  not  entirely  obstruct  the  tube.  There  are  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  on  the  foreign  body 
and  remove  it  at  once. 

(Es'tridse,  a  family  of  Diptera  (q.  v.)  or  Flies,  including  the 
'bot,'  or  'breeze-flies.'  The  body  is  stout  and  hairy,  the  mouth- 
opening  small,  and  the  mouth-organs  rudimentary.  The  larvse 
are  thick,  fleshv,  footless  grubs,  composed  of  eleven  segments. 
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The  O.  deposit  their  larvse  under  the  skin,  or  within  the  bodies 
of  animals — the  'sheep  bot-fly'  (CEstrus  ovis)  depositing  her 
larv£e  within  the  sinuses  or  spaces  in  the  frontal  bone  of  the 
sheep,  to  which  it  gains  access  through  the  nostrils.  Gastrophilus 
equi  or  horse  bot-fly,  is  of  pale  yellow  colour,  banded  with  black 
on  the  chest.  Its  eggs,  deposited  on  the  skin  of  the  horse,  are 
licked  off  by  that  animal,  and  live  within  the  horse's  stomach 
and  intestines  from  May  till  October,  when  they  are  ejected  along 
with  foecal  matter.  Hypoderina  Iwvis  or  ox  bot-fly,  has  larvae 
which  live  in  the  warbles  or  tumours  found  in  the  backs  of  cattle. 

Off  a.  King  of  Mercia,  began  to  reign  about  757  a.d.  He 
immediately  set  himself  to  deal  with  the  troublesome  Welsh  on 
his  western  border,  beating  them  back  from  Hereford,  and 
forcing  the  King  of  Powys  from  his  capital,  which  changed 
its  name  from  Pengwern  to  Scrobbesbyryg  ('the  town  in  the 
scrub  ; '  mod.  Shrewsbury).  This  position  he  maintained  by 
planting  settlements  of  English  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn.  He 
likewise  asserted  his  lordship  over  Kent  and  Wessex,  and  raised 
Mercia  to  a  position  of  such  importance  as  to  incur  the  serious 
jealousy  of  Karl  the  Great,  by  whose  intrigues,  when  O.  died  in 
795,  it  was  speedily  reduced  to  insignificance.  O.  was  a  skilful 
soldier  and  a  wise  king,  as  the  code  of  Mercian  laws  which 
bears  his  name  testifies  ;  but  tradition  lays  to  his  charge  some 
acts  of  revolting  cruelty.  See  Green's  History  of  the  English 
People  (new  and  enlarged  ed.  1877). 

Offds  Dike  was  a  ditch  and  rampart  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Severn,  built  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  marauding  Welsh  within  their 
own  country. 

OflTenbach,  a  town  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Germany,  lies  in 
a  level  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  and  is  connected 
with  Hanau,  Frankfurt,  Mainz,  and  Darmstadt  by  rail.  It  con- 
tains an  old  castle,  5  churches,  and  i  synagogue.  The  important 
industries  of  O.,  which  owe  their  growth  largely  to  the  influence 
of  French  emigration,  embrace  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
cast-iron  and  plated  goods,  jewellery,  chemicals,  carriages,  wax- 
cloth, leather,  tobacco,  hats,  &c.    Fop.  (1875)  26,008. 

Offenbach,  Jacques,  a  popular  composer  of  light  music, 
born  of  a  Jewish  family  at  Koln,  20th  July  1822,  studied 
music  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  became  leader  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  1847.  In  1855  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  Theatre  des  Bouffes  Parisiens. 
His  Orphee  aux  Enfe?-s  (1859)  was  an  unbounded  success,  and 
is  in  many  respects  his  best  work.  On  its  revival  under  his 
management  with  additional  music  at  the  Gaiete  in  1874  it 
ran  for  500  nights.  His  very  numerous  operas-bouffes  include 
La  Belle  Ilelene  (1864),  Barbe  Bleu  (1866),  the  enormously 
popular  Grande  Duchesse  (1867),  La  Perichole  (1868),  Les 
Brigands  (1869),  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  Le  Roi  Carotle  (18^2), 
La  Jolie  Parfiimeiise  (1873),  Bagatelle  (1874),  Le  Voyage  dans 
la  Ltine  (1875),  and  Madame  U Archiduc  (1876),  most  of  which 
have  obtained  high  popularity  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France.  Though  he  has  never  attempted  high  art,  he  cannot 
be  denied  the  possession  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  sparkling 
and  graceful  melody. 

Offer  and  Promise.  An  offer  is  not  binding  on  him  who 
makes  it  until  it  is  accepted.  A  promise  is  not  binding  on  the 
promiser  by  English  law  unless  given  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  no  verbal  promise  is  sufficient 
to  ground  an  action,  without  at  least  some  note  or  memorandum 
of  the  matter  signed  by  the  promiser,  or  by  some  one  authorised 
by  him,  in  the  following  cases  :  where  an  executor  or  admini- 
strator promises  to  meet  out  of  his  own  estate  a  claim  for 
damage  on  the  estate  for  which  he  is  executor  or  administrator  ; 
when  a  man  undertakes  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another,  and  in  this  case  even  a  written  promise  was 
formerly  void,  unless  a  good  consideration  was  specified  in  the 
writing,  but  this  was  altered  by  19  &  20  V.  c.  97 ;  when  an 
agreement  is  made  in  consideration  of  marriage  ;  where  any 
contract  or  sale  is  made  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or 
of  any  interest  in  these  ;  and  when  there  is  any  agreement  that 
is  not  to  be  fulfilled  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  entering  into 
it.  The  statute  requires  not  merely  that  the  bare  promise  be  in 
writing,  but  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  consideration 
be  stated  in  writing.  The  third  clause  does  not  include  mutual 
promises  to  marry.  An  offer  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  accepted 
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at  any  time,  if  not  withdrawn,  unless  a  time  be  specified  for  ac- 
ceptance. But  in  mercantile  affairs  there  is  an  implied  condition 
in  an  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  that  it  be  accepted  without  undue 
delay.  An  offer  bearing  that  an  answer  is  expected  in  course  of 
post  is  not  binding  after  the  arrival  of  that  post  without  an  ac- 
ceptance. In  Scotland  a  promise  is  binding  on  the  promiser 
though  given  without  consideration,  if  deliberately  and  seriously 
made.  See  Marriage  Law.  Suppose  A  offer  to  sell  B  any- 
thing, say  a  horse,  at  a  given  price,  and  B  promises  to  consider 
for  a  specified  time,  or  to  examine  the  horse  on  a  given  day,  and 
A  sells  the  horse  while  B  is  considering,  or  before  he  has  ex- 
amined the  horse,  it  seems  that  by  English  law  A  is  entitled  to 
sell  because  he  has  had  no  legal  consideration  for  waiting,  in 
Scotland  he  would  have  been  bound  to  wait.    See  Contract. 

Offering.    See  First-Fruits  and  Sacrifice. 

Off'ertory  (Lat.  Offertorimn),  is  that  part  of  the  Eucharistic 
service  in  which  the  people  make  their  offerings  to  God.  In  the 
ancient  Church  it  was  the  practice  for  all  communicants  who  had 
the  means  to  make  oblations  of  bjead  and  wine,  and  sometimes 
other  things,  at  the  altar,  out  of  which  the  elements  for  the 
Eucharist  were  taken,  the  surplus  being  devoted  to  a  common 
feast  (cf.  I  Cor.  xi.  21),  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  the  clergy.  As  soon  as  the  people's  offerings  were 
made,  and  bread  and  wine  were  set  apart  for  the  Eucharist,  an 
elaborate  service  followed,  which  is  described  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions.  After  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  His  mercies, 
and  particularly  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Christ,  a 
form  of  Consecration  was  used,  consisting  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  with  prayers  that  God  would  send  His  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  gifts  and  make  them  become  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  '  would  receive  the  gift  that  was  then 
offered  to  him  to  his  altar  in  heaven,  as  a  sweet-smelling 
savour,  by  the  mediation  of  his  Christ.'  In  the  Anglican 
Liturgy  the  O.  begins  with  the  verses  appointed  to  be  read 
while  the  alms  are  being  collected.  The  prayer  offered  in 
presenting  the  alms  is  sometimes  called  the  first  or  lesser  obla- 
tion, and  the  prayer  of  self-consecration  after  receiving  the 
Eucharist,  the  second  or  greater. 

Office  (Lat.  Officium),  in  the  early  Church,  like  Mass  (q.  v.  \ 
order,  &c.,  meant  divine  worship  and  also  the  book  containing  the 
method  for  the  regular  performance  of  it.  O.  is  thus  the  form 
of  divine  service  appointed  in  the  Breviary  (q.  v.)  to  be  used 
daily  as  distinguished  from  the  Liturgy  (q.  v.)  ;  that  is,  the 
Psalms,  Lessons,  Prayers,  and  Hymns  which  form  the  Can- 
onical Hours  (q.  v.). 

Officers,  MU'itary  and  Na'val.  Descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  headings.  Officers  enter  the  army  as 
sub-lieutenants  under  various  regulations  and  subject  to  certain 
examinations,  and  obtain  promotions  in  consideration  of  services 
and  the  passing  of  examinations.  The  combatant  officers  in  a 
regiment  consist  of  sub-lieutenants,  lieutenants,  captains,  majors, 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  colonels,  the  last  three  being  field- 
officers.  The  highest  rank  in  the  British  army  is  that  of  field- 
marshal,  next  to  which  come  various  grades  of  generals.  Non- 
combatant  officers  include  paymasters,  surgeon-majors,  surgeons, 
and  veterinaiy  surgeons.  The  principal  classes  of  officers  in  the 
navy  are  sub-lieutenants,  lieutenants,  commanders,  captains, 
and  the  three  ranks  of  admirals.  Boatswains,  carpenters,  and 
gunners  (warrant  officers) ;  and  a  superior  class  of  artificers  and 
seamen  (known  as  petty  officers)  corresponding  somewhat  to 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army. 

Offices,  Sale  of  Public.  The  buying  or  selling  of  public 
offices  has  been  considered  as  an  offence  indictable  at  common 
law.  By  5  (Sc  6  E.  c.  16,  if  any  person  bargain  to  sell  any  office 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  of  the  public  revenue,  he 
loses  his  right  of  nomination  to  that  office.  And  the  person 
offering  to  purchase  the  office  is  disqualified  from  holding  it. 
The  Act  did  itot  extend  to  the  sale  of  commissions  in  the  army 
for  prices  fixed  by  the  Queen's  regulations.  Its  provisions  have 
been  extended  to  Scotland  and  to  Ireland,  and  to  all  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  principal  offices  of  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
Colonies,  by  49  G.  III.  c.  126. 

Official  Assignee.    See  Bankruptcy. 
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Offici'nal  Plants  (Lat.  officina,  '  a  shop '),  are  those  plants 
which  have  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  are  therefore  sold 
by  apothecaries  and  druggists.  Many  medicinal  plants  have 
similar  properties,  but  only  those  which  appear  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias are  called  O.  P.    See  Medicinal  Plants. 

Offset,  or  Set-oflf,  in  Architecture,  the  part  of  a  wall  left 
bare  when  the  portion  above  it  suddenly  diminishes  in  thickness. 
Offsets  are  sometimes  covered  by  projecting  mouldings.  In 
classical  architecture  they  are  horizontal  and  plain,  in  Gothic 
they  slope  and  have  a  projecting  drip. 

Offsets,  in  Surveying  (q.  v.),  are  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
of  an  arc  or  to  the  longest  base  of  a  polygon  from  points  in  the 
arc  or  from  the  corners  of  the  polygon.  By  this  means  the  areas 
of  the  jutting  or  irregular  portions  of  a  field  are  computed  with 
sufficient  approximation  for  practical  purposes. 

Og'am,  the  general  name  of  the  alphabet  employed  in  their 
inscriptions  by  the  Celts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which, 
as  given  in  medieval  Irish  MSS.,  runs  thus  : — 

I    11   II    I  I  I  I  I 


I  II  III  nil 

b,    1,     f,  s. 


I  I  II  I 
n;     h,  d,  t. 


4+ 


I  II  III  IHI  mil  I  II  ni  nil- 

m,  g,    ng,      z,        r;      a,  o,    u,       e,  i. 

Here  the  continuous  line  indicates  the  edge  of  the  stone  on 
which  the  inscription  was  engraved,  and  the  vowel  marks  should 
strictly  be  represented  by  mere  notches.  There  were  various 
special  names  for  the  Ogmic  alphabet,  as  the  Bethluisnion,  in 
which  the  twenty  letters  were  named  after  trees  and  shrubs 
(beth,  'birch'  =  b;  litis,  'mountain  ash'  =  /;  &c.),  or  the  Bo- 
belloth  alphabet,  where  they  are  called  after  Biblical  names.  O. 
itself  may  probably  be  connected  with  a  mythical  character, 
Ogyrven  (Cym.  'evil  spirit'),  the  literal  counterpart  of  the  Zend 
Ahriman,  and  suggests  the  awe  with  which  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude regarded  the  clerkly  knowledge  of  the  learned  few.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  O.  was 
ever  a  cryptic  alphabet,  except  perhaps  in  its  last  days,  when  it 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  Glendower, 
were  '  profited  in  strange  concealments.'  Ogmic  monuments  are 
commonest  in  Ireland,  there  being  seventy-five  in  Kerry,  forty- 
two  in  Cork,  twenty-six  in  Waterford,  and  twelve  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  There  are  twenty  in  S.  and  one  in  N.  Wales,  two  in 
Devonshire,  and  one  in  Cornwall.  Others  have  also  been  found 
in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Aberdeen,  and 
Sutherland,  and  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  but  these  have  hitherto 
defied  interpretation,  and  may  prove  to  be  not  of  Celtic,  but 
Teutonic  origin.  Roughly  speaking,  the  extant  Ogmic  monu- 
ments may  be  said  to  range  from  a  date  anterior  to  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  down  to  the  close  of  the  9th  c.  The  O.  alphabet 
must,  however,  have  been  in  use  some  time  before  the  coming 
of  the  Romans,  as  its  characters  present  no  traces  of  Latin  in- 
fluence, and  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  clumsy  a  system  should 
have  been  introduced  with  a  better  already  to  hand.  Of  ail  the 
Ogams  the  Welsh  are  the  most  valuable,  nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
one  of  them  being  accompanied  by  a  Latin  legend,  whilst  in  Ire- 
land this  is  the  case  with  only  two.  The  Welsh  also  are  as  a 
rule  more  legible,  and  it  is  easier  to  fix  their  approximate  dates. 
The  vexed  question  of  the  history  of  Ogams  is  left  an  open  one 
by  Mr.  Rhys,  the  latest  and  ablest  writer  on  the  subject.  He 
inclines,  however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  Irish  received  the 
Ogmic  alphabet  from  the  Welsh,  and  the  latter  from  the 
Teutons.  '  It  is,'  he  says,  '  of  a  double  origin,  forming  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  characters 
used  are  European,  and  traceable  to  the  quaternary  period,  the 
same  may  probably  be  said  of  the  direction  of  the  writing  from 
left  to  right.  The  order  of  the  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
some  of  their  names,  admit  of  being  traced  to  a  Phoenician 
origin.'  See  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  Journal 
of  the  Kilkenny  Archceologital  Society  ;  Stuart,  Sculptured  Stones 
of  Scotland,  Archaologia  Cambrensis ;  and  Rhys,  Lectures  on 
Welsh  Philology  (Lond.  1877).  Professor  Westwood  is  at 
present  preparing  a  work,  Lapidarium  Wallice,  on  the  Ogams 
of  Wales. 

Og'densburg,  a  city  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  Oswegatchie 
River,  where  it  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  72  miles  below  Lake 


Ontario,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Northern  Transportation 
Company's  steamers  plying  between  Chicago  and  intermediate 
lake  ports,  and  is  on  the  Central  Vermont  railway.  It  has  con- 
siderable commerce,  and  possesses  six  churches,  three  parks,  and 
three  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  10,076. 

Ogee'  (Fr.  ogive),  a  moulding  identical  with  the  cyma  reversa 
(see  Mouldings).  An  O.  arch  is  one  in  which  the  sides  are 
formed  of  ogival  curves  ;  it  is  common  in  decorated  Gothic. 

O'glethorpe,  General  James  Edward,  a  distinguished 
English  soldier,  was  born  at  London,  22d  December  1696. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1710,  and  served  some  time  under 
Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  In  1722  he  represented 
Haslemere  in  Parliament,  but  having  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
foundation  of  Georgia,  he  sailed  for  America  in  1733.  Two 
years  after  he  revisited  England,  but  returned  in  1735  'with 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  to  Savannah,  which  he  had  founded 
two  years  previously.  From  1737  to  1742  he  commanded 
in  Carolina  and  Georgia  a  regiment  which  he  had  brought 
over  from  Britain.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1743,  he 
served  as  major-general  against  the  Pretender  in  1745.  In  1765 
he  became  general  and  retired  upon  half-pay.  O.  died  at  Cran- 
ham  Hall,  Essex,  30th  June  1785.  See  his  Life,  by  Robert 
Wright  (Lond.  1867). 

O'govai,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  W.  Africa,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Cape  Lopez  by  several  widely  separated  mouths, 
the  largest  of  which  are  known  as  the  Fernand  Vas,  the  Mexian, 
and  the  Nazareth.  Formerly  these  were  all  regarded  as  distinct 
rivers,  Du  Chaillu  having  first  ascertained  them  to  be  merely 
branches  of  the  O.  About  140  miles  from  its  mouth  occurs  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  by  which  it  is  formed,  the  Okanda, 
the  larger,  flowing  almost  direct  from  E.  to  W. ,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  100  yards  to  I  mile,  and  the  Ngunie,  coming  from 
the  S.E.  The  latter  was  explored  for  some  distance  by  Du 
Chaillu  in  1864,  and  in  1872  Walker  followed  the  main  stream 
Okanda  as  far  as  the  village  of  Lope,  when  he  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  long  series  of  rapids,  which  check  navigation  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  are  caused  by  the  descent  of  the 
river  through  the  Okeko  mountains  from  the  elevated  plateaus 
of  the  interior.  In  1874  the  French  travellers  Marche  and 
Compiegne  passed  these  rapids,  penetrating  up  the  Okanda  a 
distance  of  200  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ngunie,  80 
miles  farther  than  Walker,  where  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
large  affluent  named  the  Ivindo.  Here,  according  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Okanda  natives,  they  were  only  four  days'  journey 
from  the  great  lakes  from  which  the  river  takes  its  rise,  when 
hostile  attacks  by  the  Osyeba  tribes  forced  them  reluctantly  to 
return.  In  1876  attempts  in  the  same  direction  were  made  by 
Savorgnan  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Oskar  Lenz,  but  though  these 
travellers  made  some  further  progress  the  sources  of  the  O.  still 
remain  unexplored.  See  Proceedings  of  the  R.  Geog.  Soc.  oj 
Lond.  for  1873,  No.  v.  p.  354;  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  for 
1874,  No.  xi.  p.  425  ;  Ibid,  for  1877,  No.  i.  p.  40. 

Ogy'ges,  in  Greek  legend,  is  variously  described  as  king  of 
the  Hectenes,  a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  the  first  ruler  of  the 
Theban  territory — hence  called  Ogygia — in  whose  reign  Lake 
Copais  flooded  the  valley  of  Boeotia.  The  Athenians,  again, 
connected  him  with  Attica ;  Strabo  calls  him  the  last  of  the 
Achaian  monarchs  ;  and  some  traditions  even  make  him  a  king 
of  Egypt. 

Ogy'gia,  a  genus  of  Trilobites  (q.  v. ),  the  species  of  which 
are  found  exclusively  as  fossils  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  and 
in  the  Llandeilo  Flags  of  that  period. 

Ohi'o,  an  inland  State  of  the  American  Union,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  S.  by  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Ohio  River,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  Area,  39,964  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1870)  2,665,260,  of  whom  63,213  were  coloured, 
and  100  Indians.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  consists  of  table- 
land 1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  rising  to  1400  feet  at  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  O.  River  and  Lake  Erie. 
The  lake-shore  is  230  miles  in  extent,  but  has  few  indentations, 
the  principal  harbours  being  in  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and 
Maumee  Bays.  Sandusky  Bay,  the  largest  of  these,  extends  20 
miles  inland,  and  contains  several  islands.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Ohio,  which  has  a  navigable  course  of  436  miles  along  the  S. 
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and  S.  E.  boundaries,  and  its  northern  tributaries  the  Mahoning, 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Great  Miami.  The  Maumee  is  the 
only  navigable  river  flowing  into  Lake  Erie.  The  geological 
formations  belong  to  the  Paloeozoic  period,  and  include,  besides 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  shales,  a  portion  of  the  great  Appa- 
lachian coal-field,  which  occupies  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
State.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  all  the  workable  beds  of 
coal  is  estimated  at  about  50  feet,  and  the  product  in  1874 
was  nearly  5,000,000  tons.  The  principal  other  minerals  are 
iron  (mined  annually  to  the  extent  of  34.0,000  tons),  salt, 
petroleum,  and  lime.  Fifty  years  ago  four-fifths  of  the  surface 
of  the  Slate  were  covered  with  forest ;  now  there  is  little 
more  than  one-fifth,  the  principal  trees  being  the  oak,  ash, 
beech,  poplar,  and  maple.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  important 
States  for  cereals  and  fruit.  In  1S74  the  produce  of  Indian 
corn  was  101,815,494  bushels;  of  wheat,  26,896,818;  of 
oats,  19,557,014  ;  of  barley,  1,233,934  ;  of  buckvi^heat,  240,015  ; 
of  rye,  235,435  ;  of  potatoes,  7,348,907  ;  of  apples,  15,918,974; 
of  peaches,  2,235,574;  of  tobacco,  9,245,520  lbs.;  of  maple 
sugar,  1,248,955  ;  of  grapes,  17,965,604  ;  of  butter,  44,335,657  ; 
of  cheese,  33,123,880  ;  of  wool,  16,684,276,  and  of  hay,  1,508,385 
tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  produce  in  1874  was  $198,256,907. 
The  live-stock  comprised  738,839  horses,  894,700  oxen, 
778,500  milch  cows,  4,333,868  sheep,  and  1,778,399  swine 
— total  value  of  live-stock,  $130,148,655.  The  State  of  O. 
ranks  fourth  in  the  amount  of  its  manufactures.  In  1870 
the  capital  invested  was  $141,923,964,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  $269,733,610.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
iron,  machinery,  farm  implements,  flour,  tobacco,  malt  liquors, 
and  clothing.  The  export  of  white  fish,  lake  trout,  &c.,  from  the 
harbours  on  Lake  Erie  amounts  to  $1,500,000  yearly.  In  1876 
there  were  5650  miles  of  railway,  and  736  of  canals.  Columbus  is 
the  capital,  but  Cincinnati  the  chief  city  of  the  State  ;  other  large 
towns  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Dayton.  The  territory  of  O. 
was  first  explored  by  the  French  under  La  Salle,  but  no  actual 
settlement  was  made  in  it  till  1788,  when  a  colony  from  New 
England  founded  Marietta  and  Cincinnati.  In  1802  O.  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  The  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  which 
the  British  were  defeated  by  Commodore  Perry,  was  fought  at 
Putin  Bay,  September  10,  1813.  Since  then  the  history  of  the 
State  has  been  one  of  continuous  and  steadily  growing  pros- 
perity. 

Ohio  River  (formerly  '  La  Belle  Riviere '),  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Mississippi  in  respect  of  volume,  is  formed  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  in  W. 
Virginia.  It  flows  first  S.,  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and  W. 
Virginia,  then  W.,  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  finally 
S.W. ,  separating  Kentucky  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  falling 
into  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  after  a  course  of  975  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  and  of  1265  from  its  source.  Its  chief  tributaries 
from  the  right  are  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  Wabash  ;  from  the 
left,  the  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee.  With  its  affluents  it  possesses  5000  miles  of  navi- 
gable waters,  though  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  gene- 
rally frozen  during  one  month  of  the  year.  The  only  important 
rapids  are  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  'I'he  basin  of  the  O.  is 
202,400  sq.  miles. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1843.  Besides  the  president,  there 
is  a  staff  of  8  professors,  2  tutors,  and  a  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department.  During  the  session  1872-73  there  were 
145  classical  students,  28  scientific,  23  unclassified,  180  prepara- 
tory, and  46  in  the  graduating  class.  The  University  possesses 
a  well-furnished  laboratory,  the  Prescott  collection  of  specimens 
in  natural  history,  and  the  Mann  cabinet  of  geological  speci- 
mens. 

Ohlau,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  between 
the  rivers  O.  and  Oder,  which  unite  at  Breslau,  16  miles  N.W. 
by  the  Upper  Silesian  Railway.  It  has  a  large  old  castle  and 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cigars,  machinery,  &c.  Pop.  (1875) 
7963- 

Ohm,  Georg  Simon,  a  German  mathematician  and  physi- 
cist, was  born  at  Erlangen,  March  16,  1 787.  He  was  first  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Nidau  (Bern\  and  then  in  succession  at 
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Neufchatel,  at  Bamberg  (1815),  at  Cologne  (1817),  and  at  the 
Berlin  Kriegsschtde  (1826).  In  1833  he  became  professor  and 
director  of  the  Niirnberg  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1849  was 
elected  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Munich,  where 
he  died  July  6,  1854.  He  wrote  Die  Calvanische  Kette  (1827; 
Eng.  trans,  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  Lond.  1841,  vol. 
xi.)  ;  Beitfiige  ziir  Alo'eciilar  Physik  (1849),  and  Grundziige  der 
Physik  (1853).  His  fame  rests,  however,  upon  the  enunciation 
of  the  law  bearing  his  name,  which  gives  the  intensity  of  a 
current  in  terms  of  the  electromotive  force  and  the  total  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit.  See  Ohm's  Law. — Martin  O.,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born]at  Erlangen,  May  6,  1792,  and  died  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Berlin,  1st  April  1872.  His  best  known 
works  are  Verstich  eines  Vollkominen  Conseqtienten  Systems  der 
Mathematik  (9  vols.  Ntirnb.  1822-52),  and  Geist  der  Mathe- 
matischen  Analysis  (2  vols.  1842-45). 

Ohm's  Law,  a  fundamental  law  of  current  electricity,  which 
rests  solely  for  its  truth  upon  experiment,  and  has  been  deduced 
from  no  simple  hypothesis.  If  I  be  the  intensity  of  a  current  due 
to  an  electromotive  force  or  difference  of  potential  E  in  a  circuit 
whose  total  resistance,  including  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and 
connections,  is  R — then  Ohm's  Law  states  that  I  =  E-^-R.  See 
Electricity. 

Oid'ium,  a  genus  of  naked-spored  fungi,  of  which  in  Britain 
there  are  nine  species  occurring  on  rotten  wood,  fruits,  and, 
in  the  case  of  O.  conceniriciun,  upon  the  leaves  of  various 
plants.  The  name  has  been  brought  into  notoriety  from 
the  vine  mildew  being  classed  as  an  O.,  although  subsequent 
investigation  shows  it  to  be  the  early  state  of  some  Erysiphe, 
of  which  the  perfect  plant  still  remains  unrecognised.  The 
first  notice  of  the  pest,  recent  as  1845,  was  made  by  Edward 
Tucker,  a  gardener  at  Margate — from  him  the  plant  was  called 
O.  Tuckeri.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  found  in 
France,  and  made  its  way  up  the  Mediterranean.  In  1853  it 
appeared  in  Spain,  reducing  tlie  Cadiz  exports  of  wine  from 
70,000  to  18,000  butts,  and  increasing  the  price  froni;^7  to  ;^l6 
per  butt.  A  year  later  it  worked  destniction  in  Portugal, 
whilst  in  Madeira  it  had  by  this  time  almost  annihilated 
the  grape  crop.  A  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  favours  its 
development,  and  it  attacks  vines  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
Generally  it  seizes  on  the  leaves  first,  looking  like  a  small  speck 
of  mould  similar  to  that  which  appears  on  decayed  fruit.  These 
specks  very  soon  multiply,  and  increase  in  size  until  the 
leaf  is  entirely  covered,  but  before  this  stage  is  reached,  the 
berries  are  generally  affected,  the  part  showing  a  small  brown 
spot  and  decaying.  Liberal  dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  and  if  applied  in  time  will  save  all. 
Machines  are  manufactured  to  distribute  the  sulphur.  If  young 
vines  are  propagated  from  wood  which  has  been  affected  with 
the  mildew,  it  appears  on  them  immediately  they  begin  to  grow. 

Oil  Beetle,  a  name  given  to  beetles  of  the  genus  Melie,  and 
specially  to  the  M.  violacetis,  a  common  British  species,  which 
has  the  power  of  exuding  a  yellowish  fluid  of  oily  matter  from 
between  the  joints  of  its  legs.  The  colour  of  the  beetle  is  a  dull 
indigo  or  metallic  blue. 

Oil-Cake  is  the  solid  residue  from  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
various  seeds.  As  the  cake  retains  a  certain  proportion  of  oily 
matter,  and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  and  other  essential 
constituents,  such  as  are  suitable  for  cattle-feeding  purposes,  it 
possesses  high  nutritive  value.  Oil-cakes  prepared  from  linseed, 
rape,  poppy  seed,  mustard  seed,  cotton  seed,  gold  of  pleasure 
seed,  and  palm-nut,  are  met  with  in  commerce,  but  of  these  the 
linseed  cake  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable,  next  to 
which  come  rape,  cotton,  and  palm  cakes.  English  linseed  cake 
is  esteemed  the  best,  aud  the  following  represents  the  mean  of 
several  analysis  of  that  variety  :  albuminoids,  28-56  ;  oil,  I3'52  ; 
water,  8'6o;  ash,  7^27  per  cent.  Rape  cake  is  apt  to  become 
rancid  and  develop  a  flavour  w-hich  is  disliked  by  cattle,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  disagreeable  to  sheep.  A  large  amount 
of  cotton  seed  cake  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
palm-nut  cake  and  meal  have  now  become  important  feeding 
stuffs.  The  imports  of  O.-C.  into  Great  Britain  during  1876 
amounted  to  190,218  tons,  of  a  value  of  768,231,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  American  cotton  seed  cake. 

Oil-Cloth.    See  Floor-Cloth. 
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Oil-Mill.    See  Oils, 

Oil  of  Mustard  is  a  pungent  volatile  oil  containing  sulphur, 
and  having  the  composition  C4H5NS.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation of  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  (see  Mustard),  after  they 
have  been  crushed  and  moistened.  Its  presence  is  at  once  in- 
dicated by  its  peculiar  odour. 

Oil  Palm  (Elneis),  a  genus  of  wing-leaved  Falmacea,  of  which 
E.  Guinemsis  yields  the  palm  oil  of  commerce.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant native  of  tropical  Western  Africa,  the  oil  forming  the  chief 
export  of  the  ports  in  the  Bight  of  I5enin,  Liberia,  and  Bonny 
River.  The  palm  is  a  low-growing  species,  but  is  of  great 
longevity.  The  fruits  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained  are  borne 
in  dense  heads  or  spadices,  sometimes  two  feet  long  and  two  or 
more  feet  in  circumference,  the  fruits  themselves  being  each  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  seeds 
are  enclosed  in  a  very  hard  bony  shell,  which  is  covered  with  a 
softish  pulpy  substance,  outwardly,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  orange 
or  yellow  colour.  It  is  from  this  outer  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit 
that  the  best  oil  is  obtained.  The  fruits  are  boiled  by  women  in 
large  earthenware  pots,  after  which  they  are  crushed  in  mortars. 
They  are  then  placed  in  large  clay  vats  filled  with  water,  and 
women  tread  out  the  oil,  which  immediately  comes  to  the  surface, 
when  it  is  collected  and  again  boiled  to  throw  off  the  water,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  barrels  or  casks  for  exportation.  Good  palm 
oil  is  of  a  bright  orange  or  deep  yellow  colour,  about  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  and  when  fresh  has  an  agreeable  smell.  It 
is  now  most  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
candles,  and  also  for  greasing  the  axles  of  railway  carriage 
wheels.  In  Africa  the  solid  oil  is  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
often  in  place  of  butter,  and  the  hard  seeds  are  made  into 
various  ornamental  articles.  The  other  species  of  the  genus  is 
E.  vielanococca,  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  not,  however, 
of  any  economic  or  commercial  value. 

Oil-Refining.    See  Oils. 

Oils  (including  Fats).  The  term  oil  was  originally  applied 
to  all  fluid  substances  of  whatever  nature,  which  flowed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  viscosity,  as  for  example  oil  of  vitriol,  a  name 
by  which  commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  still  known.  The  term 
continues  to  be  popularly  applied  to  several  distinct  classes  of 
substances  which,  beyond  inflammability,  and  being  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  have  very  little  in  common. 
Thus  under  the  general  head  of  O.  are  included  (i)  fixed  O., 
(2)  essential  or  volatile  O. ,  and  (3)  mineral  or  paraffin  O.  It  is 
only  with  the  first  of  these,  the  fixed  O.,  that  we  have  here  to  do. 
See  Essential  Oils  ;  and  for  mineral  or  paraffin  O.,  see 
Naphtha,  Paraffin,  and  Petroleum. 

Fixed  O. ,  from  which  the  fats  are  only  distinguished  by  being 
solid  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures — the  one  series 
passing  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations — have  the  follow- 
ing physical  properties  in  common.  They  are  entirely  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolve  perfectly  in  ether,  and  to  some  extent  in 
warm  alcohol  ;  applied  to  paper  they  communicate  a  stain 
which  is  irremovable  by  heat;  unlike  the  volatile  O.,  they  are 
not  capable  of  distillation  unchanged,  but  undergo  destructive 
distillation  on  the  application  of  high  heat ;  they  are  all  lighter 
than  water,  and  in  a  pure  condition  they  exhibit  a  neutral  re- 
action. AH  natural  O.  and  fats  are  chemical  compounds  of 
glycerine  with  certain  organic  acids,  the  chief  of  which  are 
known  as  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic,  and  linoleic  acids.  These,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  fatty  acids  which  occur  less  abundantly,  are 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  some  being  fluid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  e.g.,  oleic  acid,  and  others  forming 
solid  white  semi-crystalline  bodies  with  an  unctuous  texture,  of 
which  stearic  acid  is  an  example.  By  the  ordinary  process  of 
saponification  as  pursued  in  soap-making,  the  glycerine  of  the  oil 
treated  is  separated  from  combination  with  the  fatty  acids  ;  the 
rationale  of  the  process  being  that  a  basic  substance — soda  or 
potash — having  a  more  powerful  affinity  for  the  acids  than  gly- 
cerine is  presented  to  them.  Consequently  the  glycerine  is  sepa- 
rated, and  new  combinations  between  soda  or  potash  and  the 
fatty  acids  are  formed  which  constitute  ordinai7  Soaps  (q.  v.). 
According  to  their  behaviour  on  exposure  to  air  O.  are  separated 
into  two  classes — 1st,  drying  O.,  and  2nd,  non-drying  or  greasy 
O.  The  drying  O.,  of  which  linseed  oil  is  the  most  important 
example,  on  exposuie  to  the  air  absorb  oxygen,  thicken  at  first 
to  a  transparent  elastic  mass,  and  ultimately  form  a  hard  varnish. 


This  property  of  drying  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fatty  acid  pre- 
sent in  linseed  and  other  drying  O.  is  mainly  linolein,  a  sub- 
stance which  in  many  respects  approaches  the  gum  resins  in  its 
behaviour.  The  non-drying  O.  also  undergo  changes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen,  but  these  are  due  to  the  presence  of  ferment- 
able impurities  in  the  O.,  whereby  rancidity  is  induced,  certain 
volatile  fatty  acids,  as  butyric,  caproic,  and  valerianic  acids, 
being  evolved. 

0.  and  fats  are  very  generally  disseminated  in  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  being  essential  constituents  of  all  the 
higher  animals  and  of  nearly  all  the  more  highly  organised  organs 
of  plants,  such  as  the  seeds  and  fruits.  The  list  of  O.  which  are 
available  in  commerce  is  very  extensive,  although  it  only  em- 
braces the  fatty  products  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  oil-produc- 
ing animals  or  plants.  Again,  though  the  fatty  matter  in  many 
animals  or  plants  are  not  obtained  in  a  separate  form  for  use, 
they  still  play  a  most  important  part  in  almost  all  animal  foods, 
and  in  many  food  substances  of  vegetable  origin  (see  Food). 

The  industries  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  raw 
materials  and  preparation  of  O.  are  necessarily  of  a  most  varied 
and  diverse  character,  seeing  the  materials  come  from  sources 
so  widely  different  and  in  forms  so  various.  The  various  O. 
and  fats  of  any  considerable  industrial  importance  will  be  found 
noticed  in  detail  under  their  respective  headings ;  and  here  they 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  O.  and  fats  of  animal  origin,  including — • 

a.  Fish  O.  (so  called). 

b.  Land  animal  fats  and  O. 

c.  Insect  waxes. 

2.  Vegetable  O.  and  fats,  comprising — 

a.  Vegetable  wax  and  fats. 

b.  Fluid  O.  (drying). 

c.  Do.      (non-drying  or  greasy). 

Of  so-called  fish  O.  the  most  important  commercially  is  whale 
oil,  obtained  principally  from  the  blubber  or  solid  fatty  matter 
which  internally  lines  the  skin  of  the  great  Greenland  whale 
{Balcena  mysticetus).  Other  species  of  whales  yield  also  a  similar 
oil  which  is  not  separately  distinguished  in  commerce  (see 
Whale).  Sperm  oil  is  also  the  product  of  a  species  of  whale 
{Catodon  mdcrocephahcs),  being  found  in  the  head  of  the  animal 
along  with  spermaceti,  a  solid  waxy  substance  analogous  to  the 
fatty  acids  already  mentioned.  Seal  oil,  from  its  nature,  source, 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  obtained  closely  resembles  whale 
oil.  The  only  other  fish  oil  of  commercial  importance  is  the  cod 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil,  obtained  from  the  livers  of  various  species  of 
Gadus  (see  Cod  Liver  Oil). 

Of  other  animal  fats  and  O.  the  most  important  are  tallow, 
the  concrete  fat  obtained  from  ruminant  mammals,  and  lard,  the 
fat  of  hogs.  From  these  solid  fats  a  fluid  oil  is  now  obtained 
by  pressure,  which  is  extensively  employed  in  soap  making, 
and  in  oiling  textile  fibres,  &c.  Another  animal  oil  of  commerce 
isneats'-foot  oil,  obtained,  as  the  name  indicates,  from  the  feet  of 
oxen.  It  does  not  solidify  at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and 
owing  to  its  fluidity  is  employed  for  oiling  fine  machinery.  From 
the  yolk  of  eggs  an  oil  is  extracted  in  Russia  which  is  there  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  toilet  soap  held  in  peculiar 
esteem  ;  but  the  manufacture  is  purely  local.  Butter  (q.  v.)  is  an 
animal  fat  of  the  first  importance. 

Beeswax  is  a  substance  analogous  to  solid  animal  fats.  Pe  la, 
a  waxy  substance  obtained  in  China,  is  deposited  by  an  insect 
[Coccus  ceriferns)  allied  to  the  cochineal,  on  the  twigs  of  the  tree 
Rhus  succedaneum.  A  similar  product  (Ceros  delas  andaquies)  is 
is  found  in  the  Orinoco  Valley  in  Brazil. 

Several  solid  fats  on  account  of  their  hardness — some  being 
firmer  than  beeswax — are  known  as  vegetable  wax.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are  products  of  palm  trees,  natives  of  South  America, 
the  two  chief  being  the  wax  of  the  wax  palm,  Cereoxylon  andicola, 
Carnahuba  wax,  a  similar  product  from  Corypha  cerifera.  The 
wax  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  from  the  young  leaf  shoots 
of  these  trees.  A  similer  wax  is  obtained  from  the  fruits 
of  various  species  of  Myrica,  chiefly  from  M.  cerifera  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  like  the  two  preceding  it  can  be 
profitably  made  into  candles  without  any  further  preparation. 
From  the  milky  exudation  of  the  cow  tree  of  South 
America,  Galaciodendron  utile,  a  soft  waxy  substance  is  also 
isolated.  In  the  province  of  Para,  Brazil,  a  solid  fat  called  ocuba 
wax  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  wild  nutmeg,  and  the 
ordinary  nutmeg  itself  yields  a  solid  fat— the  butter  of  nutmegs. 
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A  solid  white  '  butter  '  is  extracted  from  cocoa  seeds  { Theobroma 
cacao),  which  at  present  finds  its  chief  use  in  pharmacy.  Of  all  the 
solid  fats,  probably  that  of  greatest  commercial  importance  is  Palm 
Oil  (q.  V. ).  From  the  kernels  of  the  common  oil  palm,  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  useless,  valuable  white  fatty  oil  is  now 
derived  by  heat  and  pressure.  Next  in  importance  to  palm  oil 
for  soap  and  candle  making  is  the  coco  palm  oil  expressed  from 
the  dried  '  nuts  '  (copperah)  of  Cocos  nucifera.  From  the  fruits 
of  various  species  of  Bassia  Shea  butter  is  procured  in  India,  and 
Galam  butter  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Drying  O.  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  non-drying 
series,  so  that  although  the  distinction  between  the  extremes 
is  obvious  enough,  there  are  many  O.  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  drying  properties  which  may  be  used  like  the  greasy 
O.  and  vice  versa.  Drying  O.  are  mainly  used  for  mixing 
painters'  colours,  the  non-drying  class  being  appropriated  for 
illuminating  and  soap  making  purposes.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  drying  O. : 


Name  of  Oil. 


Linseed  Oil 

Nut  Oil 

Walnut  Oil 

Poppy  Oil 

Hemp  Oil 
Cucumber  Oil 

Sunflower  Oil 
Tobacco  -  Seed 
Oil 

Grape-Seed  Oil 
Oil  of  Honesty 

Camelina  Oil 
Weld  Oil 
Cress  Oil 
Madia  Oil 
Pine-Seed  Oil 

Cotton-Seed  Oil 

Castor  Oil 
Croton  Oil 


Plant  Yielding  Oil.   Sp.  Grav, 


Linum  usitatissi- 

mum 
Corylus  avellena 

Jiiglans  regia 

Papaver  somnifer- 
um 

Ca7innhis  sativus 
Cuciirhita,  Various 

Species 
Heliatiihiis  annuus 
Species  otNicoiiatia 

Viiis  viiii/era 
Hesperis  7iiatron- 
alls 

Ca7neli7ia  sativa 
Reseda  luteola 
Lepidium  sativum 
Madia  sativa 
Various  species  of 
Finns, Abies,  etc. 
Gossypinm,  Various 

species  of 
Ricinus  commU7tis 
Croton  tiglium 


0-935I 

0-9288 

0.9260 

0.9270 

0.9307 

0.9231 
0.9250 

0.9232 
0.9202 

0.9232 
0.9252 
0.9358 
0.9240 
0.9286 


0.9306 
0.9639 
094263 


Remarks. 


Seeds  yield  up  to  22 

per  cent. 
About  60  per  cent,  from 

kernel. 
From  40  to  70  per  cent. 

from  kernel. 

Seeds  yield  14  per  cent, 
of  oil. 

Yield  about  25  per  cent. 
Yield  about  15  per  cent. 

Yield  about  31  per  cent. 
Yield  about  11  per  cent. 


Yield  about  28  per  cent. 
From  29  to  36  per  cent. 
Yield  about  55  per  cent 


Yield  \ipto  62  per  cent. 
Used  only  medicinally 


Linseed  oil  and  other  drying  O.  are  prepared  for  painters'  use 
by  boiling  with  litharge.  The  change  thereby  induced  in  the 
constitution  of  the  O.  appear  to  consist  in  the  absorption  of  the 
ordinary  oleic  acid  by  the  litharge  to  form  an  insoluble  hard  soap, 
and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  decomposition  of  the  glycerine, 
thus  leaving  a  comparatively  pure  linolein  or  liaoxin,  which  is 
quickly  acted  on  by  atmospheric  influences. 

Non-Drying  O.  are  more  numerous  than  the  drying  series, 
and  a  larger  proportion  are  of  commercial  importance.  The 
following  list  embraces  the  principal : — 


Name  of  Oil. 

Plant  Yielding  Oil. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Remarks. 

Olive  Oil 

Olea  Europcea 

o'9i70 

Yield  32  p.c. 

Almond  Oil 

Amygdalus  communis 

09184 

about  45  p.c. 

Ben  Oil 

Moringa  pterygospertna 

Apple-seed  Oil 

Pyrus  mains 

Beech-nut  Oil 

Fagus  sylvatica 

o'923o 

,,  about  16  p.c. 

Oil  from  seed  of 

Btttea  frondosa 

o'9i70 

Calophyllitm  inophylhtm 

o'942o 

Colza  Oil" 

Cattarium  commune 

Brassica  campestris 

olei/era 

o'9i36 

f.  39P*c. 

Oil  of  Cyperus 

Grass 

Cyperus  esculentus  (root) 

0*9180 

Cherry-stone  Oil 

Prunus  cerasus 

09239 

.>  33  p.c. 

Cornel-berry  Tree 

Oil 

Cornus  sanguinea 

Oil  of  Daphine 

Daphne  mezereum 

o'9i4to 

o'92i 

Earth-Nut  Oil 

A  roc  his  hypogaa 

o"9i8o 

„  42-50 p.c. 

Ergot  Oil 

Secale  cornutum 

0*9220 

Henbane-seed  Oil 

Hyoscyamus  Jiigra 

0*9130 

Horse-ChestnutOil 

jUsculus  hippocastanum 

0.9150 

Laurel  Oil 

Laurus  nohilis 

Mesua  Oil 

Mesua  ferrea 

Black  Mustard  Oil 

Sinapis  nigra 

0*9210 

Name  of  Oil. 


White  Mustard  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 
Oil  from  root  and 

seed  of 
Parsley  Oil 
Plum-kernel  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 
Summer  Rape  Oil 
Winter  Rape  Oil 
Oil  of  Radish  seed 

Sesam^  or  Teel  Oil 
Spindle-Tree  Oil 
Spurge  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 
Thea  and  Camellia 

Oils 
Candle-Nut  Oil 
Oil  from  seed  of 


Plant  yielding  Oil. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Remarks. 


Sinapis  alba 
Nigella  sativa 

Paris  quadrifolia 
Petroselinum  sativum 
Pntnus  domestica 
Pongatnia  glabra 
Brassica  prcecox 
Brassica  napus 
Rap  ha  nits  sativus 

oleifera 
Sesamum  orientate 
Euony7mts  Europaus 
Euphorbia  lathyris 
Sterculia  /cetida 


Aleurites  triloba 
Telfairia  pedata 


0-9338 
0*9200 

0*9350 
1  '0780 
0*9127 
0*9150 
0*9155 
0*9165 

0*9187 
0*924: 
0*9571 
0*9261 
0*9230 

0*9270 


Yield  ab.  30  p.  c, 


»  33  p.  c. 


33  p.c- 

32  p.c. 


■  >  +6  p.c. 
»  3op*c. 
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Extraction  of  Oil. — The  O.  contained  in  most  seeds  are  ex- 
tracted practically  by  the  same  mechanical  means,  with  only  a 
few  modifications  suited  to  the  structure  of  the  seeds  and  the 
condition  of  the  oily  product.  Grinding  of  the  seed,  heating, 
and  pressing,  are  the  three  main  processes.  For  the  first  and  finer 
portions  of  some  O.  the  heating  is  omitted ;  but  the  cake  result- 
ing from  cold  pressure  is  in  that  case  reground  and  pressed, 
with  the  application  of  heat,  by  which  a  further  proportion  of 
oil  is  obtained.  The  manufacturing  process  is  conducted  in  oil- 
mills,  of  which  there  are  two  principal  kinds — ist,  the  Dutch 
mill,  in  which  the  pressure  is  obtained  in  strong  boxes  by  means 
of  wedges  driven  in  by  cam  stamps  ;  and  2d,  hydraulic  mills, 
where  the  pressure  is  obtained  by  hydraulic  presses.  The 
hydraulic  mills  appear  to  be  gradually  superseding  the  older 
Dutch  method. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  stages  in  the  expression  of  linseed  oil 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  oil  extraction.  The  seeds 
are  first  bruised  by  being  passed  through  a  hopper  between  a 
pair  of  heavy  iron  rollers,  set  horizontally  close  to  each  other. 
The  bruised  seed  is  next  ground  to  a  fine  paste  under  a  pair  of 
heavy  edge-rollers,  which  revolve  in  a  shallow  circular  trough. 
If  a  fine  cold-drawn  oil  is  wanted,  the  paste  is  now  filled  into 
the  flannel  bag  for  pressure,  but  generally  it  is  first  heated 
in  a  steam-kettle.  The  flannel  bags,  filled  with  the  material 
ready  for  pressure,  are  wrapped  in  horse-hair  bags,  and  thus 
are  ready  for  either  the  Dutch  or  the  hydraulic  press.  The 
Dutch  press  consists  of  a  strong  cast-iron  box  in  which  two 
bags  of  seed  are  accommodated,  each  being  placed  between 
a  pair  of  perforated  iron  plates.  Against  these  a  number 
of  upright  and  oblique  blocks  are  arranged,  and  between 
a  pair  of  oblique  blocks  a  wedge  is  inserted,  the  head  of  which 
is  powerfully  struck  by  a  stamper  falling  on  it.  A  means  of 
unlocking  the  whole  is  secured  by  a  spring  or  reverse  wedge, 
which  with  a  light  tap  falls  down  and  frees  the  various  blocks. 
The  hydraulic  press  is  generally  used  double,  one  side  being 
under  pressure  while  the  other  is  being  emptied  and  recharged. 
The  bags  are  pressed  between  strong  cast-iron  plates,  the  oil 
exuding  on  all  sides. 

Refining  of  Oil. — Crude  O.  generally  contain  some  proportion 
of  mucilaginous  and  albuminoid  substances,  besides  other  im- 
purities which  render  them  turbid  and  liable  to  early  rancidity. 
Several  processes  are  pursued  for  freeing  them  from  these  impuri- 
ties, most  of  them  depending  on  the  oxidation  and  consequent 
precipitation  of  the  foreign  substance.  For  some  O.,  however, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  simple  filtration  through  newly- 
burned  charcoal.  In  other  cases  the  O.  are  mixed  with  hot  water, 
or  steam  is  forced  through  them,  after  which  a  flocculent  deposit 
takes  place,  and  a  process  of  filtration  is  applied  to  the. supernatant 
O.  Menard's  process  consists  in  mixing  the  O.  with  I  or  2 
per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  attacks  the  impurities 
and  carries  them  down  as  a  tarry  sludge.  Chromic  acid,  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  and  other  oxidising  agents  are  also  used,  and 
tannic  acid  is  similarly  employed,  its  action  consisting  in  form- 
ing insoluble  tannates  with  the  impurities.  A  further  process 
of  bleaching  is  in  some  cases  necessary,  and  that  is  best  accom- 
plished by  the  exposure  of  the  O.  to  sunlight. 

O.  and  fats  form  an  essential  feature  in  all  diets,  and  are 
regarded  as  the  chief  force-producing  constituents  in  human 
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food.  In  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  several 
are  of  great  use ;  and  medicated  O.  are  much  employed  for 
external  application  in  various  diseases.  For  preparing  soaps, 
for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  making  into  candles,  the  consump- 
tion of  O.  is  of  course  enormous.  Among  other  industrial 
applications  may  be  mentioned  the  currying  and  dressing  of 
leather,  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  the  oiling  of  flax  and  other 
fibres  for  spinning,  the  preparation  of  oil  paints  and  varnishes, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ointments  and  plasters.  Perfumed  and 
other  O.  are  also  much  used  for  the  hair. 

Exclusive  of  butter,  and  of  the  vast  quantity  of  oil  expressed 
from  raw  materials  imported  into  or  produced  in  the  country,  the 
following  figures  represent  the  imports  of  oil  of  Great  Britain  for 
1876  : — Train  oil  and  blubber,  13,466  tuns,  valued  at ^445, 262  ; 
spermaceti  head  matter,  3218  tuns,  of  a  value  of;^290,3S9  ;  animal 
O.  (neats'-foot,  &c.),  26,914  cwts.,  value  ^^62,515;  castor-oil, 
79,677  cwts.,  worth;^i33,838  ;  cocoanut-oil,  199,431  cwt.,  valued 
at  ;^377,48o;  olive-oil,  24,022  tuns,  value  089, 176  ;  palm-oil, 
879,824  cwts.,  worth  ^1,529,360;  seed  oil,  22,759  tuns,  of  a 
value  of  ;^8i  1,421  ;  and  of  oils  unenumerated  to  the  value  of 
;^I45,504.  The  value  of  the  tallow  and  lard  imported  was 
;^4,4S4,89i  ;  and  of  seeds  for  oil-extracting,  ^'469,275.  The 
greater  part  of  the  latter  item  is  made  up  of  palm  seeds  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  waste 
and  useless. 

Oil-Wells  and  Trade.    See  Naphtha  and  Petroleum. 

Oint'ments  or  TJnguen'ta.  Simple  ointment  is  prepared  by 
melting  together,  and  stirring  till  cold  2  parts  of  white  wax,  3  of 
almond  oil,  and  3  of  lard.  Resinous  ointment  is  prepared  by  simi- 
larly treating  2  parts  of  resin  in  coarse  powder,  i  part  of  yellow 
wax,  and  4  of  simple  ointment.  These  O.  may  be  regarded  as  the 
bases  of  all  the  O.  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  various 
medicinal  substances  being  added.  The  following  are  the  official 
O.: — viz.,  Ung.  aconitiae,  antimonii  tartarati,  atropiae,  bella- 
donnse,  cadmii  iodidi,  cantharidis,  cetacei,  creasoti,  elemi,  gallse, 
galloe  cum  opio,  hydrargyri,  hydrargyri  ammoniati,  hydrargyri 
compositum,  hydrargyri  iodidi  mbri,  hydrargyri  nitratis,  hydrar- 
gyri oxidi  rubri,  hydrargyri  subchloride,  iodidi,  picis  hquidae, 
plumbi  acetati,  plumbi  carbonatis,  plumbi  iodidi,  plumbi  suba- 
cetatis  compositum,  potassae  sulphuratae,  potassii  iodidi,  resinae, 
sabinae,  simplex,  sulphuris,  sulphuris  iodidi,  terebinthinae,  vera- 
triae,  and  zinci. 

Oise  {Esia),  a  river  of  France,  tributary  of  the  Seine,  rises  in 
the  forest  of  Thierache,  in  Belgium,  within  3  miles  of  the  French 
frontier,  flows  S.W.,  joining  the  Seine  at  Conflanz-Sainte- 
Honorine,  after  a  course  of  187  miles,  96  of  which  are  navigable. 
About  2\  miles  from  Compiegne,  it  is  joined  by  its  chief  tribu- 
tary, the  Aisne  (q.  v. ).  The  O.  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Somme,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  forms  an  important 
means  of  communication  between  Paris  and  the  N, 

Oise,  a  department  of  northern  France,  extending  along  the 
Seine  and  Oise.  Area,  2260  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1872)  396,804. 
The  surface  is  fiat,  and  is  watered  by  the  Aisne,  Therain,  and 
other  affluents  of  the  Oise.  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state, 
the  soil  being  generally  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  cereals, 
wines  and  brandies,  wood,  coal,  especially  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  Paris  markets.  O.  has  manufactures  of  carpets,  felt, 
tapestiy,  linens  (' half-hollands '),  leather,  and  cordage.  The 
chief  town  is  Beauvais ;  others  are  Compiegne,  Clermont, 
Noyon,  and  Senlis. 

Oiti  {Moquilea  iomentosa),  a  Brazilian  tree  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Chrysobalattaccce  of  Rosacea,  The  wood  is  very  hard, 
and  useful  for  shipbuilding  purposes. 

O'ka,  a  river  of  Central  Russia,  tributary  to  the  Volga,  rises 
on  the  frontier  of  Orel,  flows  N.  between  banks  656  to  788  feet 
high  through  Kaluga,  then  E.  forming  the  boundary  between 
Moscow  and  Tula,  then  with  great  windings  through  Rjasan, 
and  finally  N.E.  through  Vladimir  and  Nijni-Novgorod  to 
the  Volga,  which  it  ioins  near  the  town  of  Nijni-Novgorod. 
Length,  929  miles;  area  of  basin,  120,000  sq.  miles.  The 
stream  is  slow,  without  any  rapids,  but  is  covered  with  ice 
from  November  to  March.  The  O.  receives  on  the  right 
the  Upa  (184  miles),  the  Pronja  (120  miles),  and  the  Zna 
(276  miles);  on  the  left  the  Sisdra  (115  miles),  the  Ugra  (253 
miles),  the  Moskwa  (248^  miles),  and  the  Kljasma  (368  miles). 
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With  its  extensive  network  of  watercourses,  the  O.  forms  for 
Central  Russia  a  very,important  system  of  river  communication. 

Okecho'bee,  the  largest  lake  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
United  States,  lies  in  the  S.  of  Florida,  and  has  a  length  of 
40  and  a  breadth  of  25  miles.  Its  area  is  1200  sq.  miles;  its 
maximum  depth  only  12  feet.  It  is  largely  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  grass,  and  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  an  impenetrable 
swampy  jungle.  The  Kissimee  River  is  the  largest  stream  which 
it  receives,  and  its  waters  ooze  out  through  the  Everglades  without 
forming  anything  that  can  be  called  a  stream. 

O'ken  (properly  Oikenfuss)  Lorenz,  a  great  German 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Bohlsbach  near  Offenburg,  August  I, 
1779.  He  studied  at  Wiirzburg  and  then  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  began  his  career  as  a  Privatdocent.  In  1807  he  accepted  the 
extraordinary  professorship  at  Jena,  and  then  made  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  ajlecturer  on  natural  science  generally,  including  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  physiology.  In  i8i2  he  became  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science ;  but  this  post  he  was  forced  to  resign 
in  1819  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  he  expressed  in  the  Iris, 
a  semi-scientific,  semi-political  journal,  which  he  conducted  from 
1817  to  1848.  In  1827  he  settled  in  Munich,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  became  professor  in  the  newly  established  university. 
In  1832  he  removed  to  a  similar  chair  at  Ziirich,  where  he  died 
August  II,  1851.  He  wrote  Lehrbicch  dcr  Islaturphilosophie 
(1808-II  ;  Eng.  trans.  Lond.  1847),  Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichte 
(3  vols.  1813-27),  and  Allgemeine  Natiirgeschichle  (13  vols. 
1833-41).  His  system  of  nature  is  a  curious  a  priori  philosophy, 
with  a  method  of  nomenclature  totally  unlike  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  He  was  too  much  of  a  theorist  and  transcendentalist 
to  find  much  favour  among  other  naturalists ;  but  he  made  some 
highly  important  discoveries  in  natural  history.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  of  the  cell  as  the  ultimate  component  of  all  animal 
tissues,  and  to  suggest  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  merely 
modified  vertebrae. 

Okhotsk',  Sea  of,  a  large  gulf  of  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Siberia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  mainland,  E.  by 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  S.  by  the  Kurile  Islands,  W.  by 
the  islands  of  Yeso  and  Sagalien,  and  communicates  with  the 
Sea  of  Japan  by  the  Sound  of  Tarrakai  and  the  Straits  of  La 
Perouse.  It  is  about  1000  miles  long  by  500  broad.  The  coasts, 
which  are  quite  barren,  are  for  the  most  part  steep  and  moun- 
tainous ;  and  the  sea,  though  free  from  ice  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  is  often  visited  by  storms  and  dense  fogs. 
It  is  chiefly  frequented  for  the  sake  of  the  walrus  fishing.  On 
the  northern  shore  lies  the  small  town  of  O.  (pop.  250)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Okhota.  The  S.  of  O.  was  discovered  in  1639 
by  Siberian  Cossacks  under  Ivan  Moskoitin. 

O'laf  the  Saint,  King  of  Norway,  1015-28,  was  descended 
by  a  side  line  from  Harald  Harfaager  (q.  v. ),  and  was  born  in 
995.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  pride  and  bravery,  and  in 
his  twelfth  year  began  a  series  of  Viking  expeditions  in  the 
Baltic  and  on  the  English  and  French  coasts.  After  being  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  baptized  at  Rouen,  he  returned  in 
1015  to  Norway,  and  soon  afterwards  wrested  the  sovereignty  of 
that  country  from  the  powerful  Jarls  Erik  and  Svend.  ^  He  now 
set  himself  to  follow  Olaf  Tryggveson's  (995-1000)  example, 
propagating  Christianity  by  fire  and  sword,  and  establishing  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Norway.  He  married  Astrid, 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  king  Olof  Skotkonung,  who  was  forced 
by  his  people  to  yield  his  crown  to  his  son  Anund  Jacob,  in 
alliance  with  whom  O.  harassed  Denmark  during  the  pilgrimage 
of  King  Cnut.  But  after  his  return  Cnut  overpowered  O.,  and 
even  drove  him  from  his  own  kingdom,  where  he  re-established 
the  rigime  of  the  Jarls.  In  1033  O.  reappeared  in  Norway,  and 
was  soon  after  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Stiklestad, 
near  Throndhjem  Fjord.  O.  was  canonised  in  1 164,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Norway,  and  till  the  Reformation  his  tomb  in 
Throndhjem  Cathedral  was  that  country's  chief  sanctuary  and 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

OlTsers,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Matthias,  a  distinguished 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  October  11, 
1758.  In  1777  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Gottingen  ; 
and  on  finishing  his  studies  settled  as  a  physician  in  Bremen.  In 
181 1  he  won  the  prize  offered  by  Napoleon  for  the  best  Memoir 
on  the  Croup ;  but  afterwards  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  astronomy.    Comets  were  the  great  subjects  of  his  re- 
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search,  and  he  discovered  no  less  than  five.  His  great  renown, 
however,  rests  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Asteroids  (q.  v.),  three 
of  which — Pallas,  Vesta,  and  Ceres — he  first  noticed  himself. 
His  observations  and  calculations  of  comets  and  planets  are  pub- 
lished in  Bode's  Annuaire,  Encke's  Annuaire,  Zach's  Monatliche 
Korrespondenz,  and  Schuhmacher's  Astronomische  Nachrichten. 
O.  died  at  Bremen,  March  2,  1840. 

Old'bury,  a  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  3  miles 
E.  of  Dudley  by  rail,  on  the  Tame,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent, 
and  on  the  Birmingham  Canal.  It  has  a  parish  church 
(restored  1867),  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  a  people's 
hall,  temperance  hall,  &c.  There  are  large  chemical  works, 
iron  foundries,  steel  works,  malt  kilns,  and  barge-building  yards, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  iron  mines,  coal  pits,  and  brick- 
fields.   Pop.  {1871)  16,049. 

Old'castle,  Sir  John,  '  the  good  Lord  Cobham,'  was  born 
in  Edward  III.'s  time.  He  became  peer  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Cobham  who  so  sturdily  opposed  Richard 
IL  In  Henry  IV.'s  time  he  won  a  high  reputation  by  his 
military  prowess  in  France.  Under  Henry  V.  he  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy ;  and  the  king  long  reasoned  with  him  pri- 
vately, but  in  vain.  Scholar  as  well  as  soldier,  and  a  man  of 
the  firmest  religious  principles,  Sir  John  had  early  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Wiclif,  and  a  Wiclifite  he  remained  in  spite  of  the 
king's  entreaties  and  threats.  He  defrayed  the  expense  of  tran- 
scribing and  circulating  Wicklif's  writings,  and  was  most  active 
in  sustaining  the  labours  of  itinerating  preachers.  Examined 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  as  a  heretic,  and  from  thence  he  escaped  to  Wales.  He 
was  accused  of  heading  the  rising  at  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and 
subsequently  of  raising  an  army  of  20,000  Lollards.  The  king 
believed  the  report ;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  Sir 
John,  1000  merks  being  set  upon  his  head ;  and  on  the  25th 
December  1417  the  brave  knight  died  at  the  stake  in  St.  Giles' 
Fields — hung  in  chains  as  a  traitor,  and  at  the  same  time  burnt 
as  a  heretic.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest,  wittiest,  most  religious 
yet  most  tolerant  men  of  his  time.  He  wrote  Twelve  Conclusions 
Addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  See  Gilpin's  Life 
(1765);  and  Gaskey's  Z//e' Times  oj  Sir  John  O.  (1844). 

Old  Cath'olics  (Ger.  Altkatholiken),  the  name  assumed  by  a 
sect  which  has  sprung  up  in  Germany  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility,  July  18,  1870.  Michelis'  denun- 
ciation of  Pius  IX.  as  a  heretic  and  devastator  of  the  Church  was 
followed  by  the  protest  of  DoUinger,  Friedrich,  and  forty-four 
other  Munich  professors  against  the  binding  authority  of  the  De- 
crees. In  August  the  leaders  of  the  movement  met  at  Niirnberg, 
and  thence  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that  they  would  not 
profess  with  their  mouths  that  which,  being  men  learned  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  they  could  not  believe  in  their  hearts.  Re- 
called by  their  bishops  to  obedience,  some  of  the  professors,  as 
Haneberg  and  Dieringer,  obeyed  ;  others,  of  whom  Dollinger, 
Reinkens,  and  Friedrich  were  the  most  prominent,  refused,  and 
were  excommunicated,  April  19,  1871.  In  the  September  of 
that  year  the  first  Old  Catholic  Conference  was  held  at  Munich, 
when  it  was  affirmed  that  the  object  of  the  O.  C.  was  not  to 
create  a  new  sect,  but  to  reform  the  church  from  within,  and  that 
they  accepted  the  Tridentine  Decrees.  Nevertheless,  on  August 
II,  1873,  Reinkens  was  consecrated  'Old  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  German  Empire '  by  the  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Deventer,  and 
himself  proceeded  to  consecrate  a  bishop  of  Basel.  In  October 
the  Prussian  government,  in  accordance  with  their  policy  through- 
out the  whole  ecclesiastical  conflict,  ratified  Reinkens'  consecra- 
tion, and  voted  him  a  sum  of  /'2400.  The  Bonn  Conferences 
of  1874-75  discarded  the  authority  of  Trent,  and  'came  to  an 
agreement '  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, the  number  of  the  sacraments,  the  merits  of  the  saints,  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharist,  &c.,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed 
'  that  the  way  in  which  the  Filioque  was  inserted  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  illegal,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  future  peace  and 
imity,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  Church  should  set 
itself  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  creed  could  possibly  be 
restored  to  its  primitive  form.'  The  last  concession  was  a  sop  to 
the  Greek  Church,  self-chosen  delegates  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  Anglican  communion,  attended  the  conferences,  hoping 
to  further  the  reunion  of  the  O.  C.  with  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Russian  Churches,  and  their  'gradual  understanding  with  the 
Protestant  and  Episcopal  Churclies.'  In  Germany  permission  to 
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marry  has  hitherto  been  conceded  only  to  the  non-parochial 
clergy — in  Switzerland  it  is  open  to  all.  The  principle,  however, 
of  a  married  clergy  is  as  fully  admitted  in  one  country  as  in  the 
other.  The  advance  of  the  O.  C.  in  numbers  has  been  far  less 
rapid  than  in  doctrine.  In  Germany,  out  of  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  14,867,600,  they  claimed  in  1876  but  17,203  adherents, 
divided  into  118  communities,  and  served  by  60  priests.  The 
Mainz  Congress  (1877)  attracted  but  1500  hearers  against  the 
5000  of  the  Congress  of  1871  ;  and  secessions  have  already  com- 
menced, two  Old  Catholic  priests  having  resigned  their  office  in 
October  1877 — Klein  of  Wiesbaden  and  Klemm  of  Hirschberg. 
For  Switzerland  there  are  no  trustworthy  returns,  the  numbers 
of  priests  being  stated  at  66,  and  of  the  members  of  their  congre- 
gations at  from  20,000  to  70,000.  There,  changes  have  been 
swifter,  dissensions  rifer,  than  even  in  Germany,  celibacy  and 
confession  having  both  been  abolished  by  the  National  Synod 
of  Olten  (June  8,  1876),  while  the  very  founder  of  the  Swiss 
branch,  Pere  Hyacinthe  (q.  v.),  has  quitted  it  in  disgust.  In 
truth,  the  Old  Catholic  schism  has  from  the  first  been  singularly 
lacking  in  vitality.  Emphatically  negative  at  the  outset,  it  ap- 
pealed to  no  fact  or  doctrine  that  could  inspire  growth  into  its 
members  ;  a  purely  scholastic  movement,  it  has  served  for  a  time 
the  ends  of  careless  Gallios,  and,  once  discarded,  must  share 
the  speedy  extinction  of  the  '  German  Catholics,'  or  the  lingering 
death  of  the  Jansenists  of  Holland.  See  Dollinger's  Erkldnmg 
an  den  Erzbischof  von  MUtulun-Freising  (Mun.  1 871)  ;  Bericht 
iiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Katholiken  Congresses  (Mun.  1 871)  ; 
Report  on  the  Resolutions  of  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1875 
(Lond.  1876) ;  and  The  Offices  of  the  Old  Catholic  Prayer- 
Book,  dotte  into  English,  and  compared  tuith  the  Offices  of  the 
Roman  and  Old  German  Rituals  (Oxf.  1876). 

Oldenbar'neveld.    See  Barneveld. 

Old'enburg,  a  grand-duchy  of  Northern  Germany,  consists 
of  three  distinct  territories — the  duchy  of  O.  and  the  principalities 
of  Lubeck  and  Birkenfeld.  Total  area,  2471  sq.  miles;  pop. 
(i^7S)  3I9j3I4.  of  whom  71,743  are  Catholics.  O.  Proper 
(area,  2076  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  248,136)  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North 
Sea,  and  on  the  three  remaining  sides  by  Hanover.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Weser  in  the  E.,  and  in  the  W.  the  Vechta,  Leda, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ems.  Uniformly  level,  the  duchy 
consists  of  sandy  moors  (geestland),  alternating  with  arable  dis- 
tricts of  no  great  fertility  ;  while  the  coast  is  fringed  by  rich 
marshes  protected  from  the  sea  by  dykes.  The  moors  cover 
1600,  the  marshes  430  sq.  miles,  and  three-eighths  of  the  entire 
area  are  uncultivated.  The  absence  of  coal  and  scarcity  of  timber 
are  partly  compensated  by  immense  stores  of  turf.  Lubeck 
(area,  201  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  34,085),  85  miles  N.E.  of  O.,  consists 
of  two  portions,  of  which  the  northern  and  larger  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  Holstein,  while  the  southern  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Holstein,  S.  by  the  free  state  of  Liibeck,  and  E.  by  the  Liibische 
Bucht.  With  less  marsh  land  than  O.,  it  has  several  large  lakes, 
is  watered  by  the  Trave  and  Schwartau,  and  is  well  wooded. 
Birkenfeld  (area,  194  sq.  miles;  pop.  37,093),  184  miles  S. 
of  O.,  a  hilly,  vine-growing  district,  lies  among  the  Hundsriick 
Mountains,  between  the  French  frontier  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  watered  by  the  Nahe,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  grand- 
duchy  that  is  rich  in  minerals — iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  &c.  The 
population  of  West  O.  is  of  Frisian,  of  East  O.  and  Liibeck  of 
Low  German,  and  of  Birkenfeld  of  Frankish  descent.  The  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  grand-duchy  are  agriculture,  horse  and  cattle 
rearing,  shipping,  fishing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  manufactures 
of  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  iS:c  In  1876  it  had  361  ships,  of 
57,364  tons;  and  in  July  1877,  217  miles  of  railway.  There 
entered  its  ports  (1875)  2778  vessels,  of  159,517  tons  ;  and 
cleared  2801,  of  166,283  tons.  The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  the  executive  being  vested  in  a  responsible 
ministry  of  three  departments,  and  the  legislative  in  a  Landtag  of 
thirty-three  deputies  elected  for  three  years.  In  the  budget  of 
1877  the  revenue  was  ;[^296,985,  the  expenditure  ^328,112, 
and  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1876  was  ;^i, 854,518.  O. 
sends  one  member  to  the  Bundesrath  and  three  deputies  to  the 
Reichstag.  Its  military  contingent  is  composed  of  an  infantry 
and  a  dragoon  regiment,  with  two  batteries,  all  belonging  to 
the  9th  Army  Corps.  In  the  entire  grand-duchy  there  are  four 
gymnasia,  one  pro-gymnasium,  nine  realschulen,  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  an  agricultural  college.  O.  (the  capital)  is  the 
only  town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants. 
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History. — From  immemorial  times  the  territory  of  O.  was 
mled  by  grafs,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Saxon  chieftain 
Wittekind,  but  first  appear  in  history  in  the  person  of  Egilmar 
(1108).  His  domains  were  divided  among  his  descendants, 
vassals  of  Heinrich  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  but  were  reunited 
under  Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  wlio  in  1424  married  Hedwig,  a 
daughter  of  Gerhard  VI.,  Duke  of  Slesvig-Holstein.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  union,  Christian,  was  elected  King  of  Denmark 
(1448),  of  Norway  (1450),  and  Duke  of  Slesvig-Holstein  (1460), 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Danish  or  Holstein-Gliickstadt 
dynasty  (extinct  in  1863),  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Gottorp,  one  of 
whoip  in  1762  ascended  the  Russian  throne  as  Peter  III.  (q.  v.), 
his  cousin  Adolf  Friedrich  having  nine  years  before  been  chosen 
King  of  Sweden.  O.  fell  to  Dietrich's  second  son  Gerhard, 
whose  grandson  Anton  I.  (1526-73)  introduced  the  Reformation, 
but  remained  true  to  Karl  V.  in  the  Schmalkaldic  War,  and  from 
him  first  received  his  grafschafts  as  formal  imperial  fiefs.  The 
younger  line  expired  with  Anton  Giinther,  a  wise  and  powerful 
ruler  (1603-67),  and  for  more  than  a  century  O.  was  governed 
by  Danish  viceroys.  In  1773  Christian  VII.  ceded  it  to  Paul 
Petrovitch,  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  afterwards  Paul  I. 
of  Russia,  and  he  in  turn  renounced  his  claims  in  favour  of  a 
cousin,  Friedrich  August  (1773-85),  of  the  younger  Gottorp  line. 
A  year  later  the  Emperor  Josef  II.  raised  the  grafschafts  of  O. 
and  Delmenhorst  to  the  duchy  of  Holstein-0.  The  second 
duke,  Peter  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1785-1823),  being  insane,  the 
governing  power  was  intrusted  to  his  cousin  and  successor,  Peter 
Friedrich  Ludwig.  During  his  regency  O.  was  forced  by 
Napoleon  to  enter  the  Rhenish  Confederation  (1808),  and  in 
1 810  was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire.  Restored  to  the  ducal 
family  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (1813),  it  was  raised  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  to  a  grand-duchy,  and  received  an 
accession  of  territory  in  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  O.  entered 
into  a  stetiei-verein  ('  impost-union ')  with  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick (1836),  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  '48  received 
a  new  and  more  liberal  constitution  (revised  in  1852),  which 
swept  away  many  bureaucratic  abuses,  and  greatly  promoted  trade 
and  industries  by  joining  the  Zollverein  (1854).  Duke  Nikolaus 
Friedrich  Peter  (1853-78)  advanced  his  claims  to  the  duchies 
of  Slesvig-Holstein  (q.  v.)  on  their  separation  from  Denmark, 
(1864),  but  having  sided  with  Prussia  against  Austria  in  the  war 
of  1866,  relinquished  those  claims  in  favour  of  the  former  power 
(September  27,  1866),  receiving  a  compensation  of  ;^i5o,ooo. 
See  Runde's  Oldetiburger  Chronik  (3d  ed.  Old.  1863). 

Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  is  situated  on 
the  navigable  Hunte,  24  miles  W.  of  Bremen  by  rail.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  Evangelical  Lambertuskirche  (1791),  the 
Residenzschloss,  with  a  library  of  120,000  volumes  ;  the  Augus- 
teum,  containing  the  grand-ducal  picture  gallery  ;  the  Museum, 
Rathhaus,  and  theatre.  In  June  1876  a  monument  was  erected 
to  Herbart  (q.  v.),  who  was  born  here.  There  are  manufactures 
of  iron,  tobacco,  leather,  gloves,  &c.;  and  a  lively  river  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven.    Pop.  (1875)  15,701. 

Oldham,  an  industrial  town  of  Lancashire,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Medlock,  and  6  miles  N.E.  of  Man- 
chester by  rail.  Its  textile  industries  existed  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  but  the  rise  of  O.,  which  has  been  unusually 
rapid,  dates  from  the  end  of  last  century,  and  is  due  to  the 
introduction  first  of  Arkwright's  large  water-mills,  and  subse- 
quently of  steam-power,  and  to  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  which  gives  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  O.  has  a  parish  church,  rebuilt  in 
1830,  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  school  of  science  and  art  (1865), 
a  Blue-coat  school,  founded  by  Thomas  Henshaw,  a  public 
infirmaiy  (1874),  and  a  grammar-school,  dating  from  1617. 
During  the  period  of  distress  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply  in  1863,  various  improvements  were  effected,  the 
chief  being  the  extension  of  the  water-supply  at  a  cost  of  some 
;^^200,ooo,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  Alexandra  Park,  a  recreation 
ground  of  60  acres.  Cotton  is  the  staple  product,  and  some  of 
the  finest  cotton-mills  in  the  kingdom,  holding  in  the  aggregate 
about  2,000,000  spindles,  have  been  built  in  the  town  within  the 
last  three  years  (1875-78),  the  shares  being  largely  held  by 
working  men  upon  the  Limited  Liability  principle.  Other 
manufactures  are  fustians,  velveteens,  corduroys,  machinery, 
steam-engines  and  boilers,  iron  and  brass  wares,  gas-meters, 
leather,  and  cordage.     Pop.  (1871)  82,629  ;  of  parliamentary 




borough,  113,100.  O.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  and 
publishes  three  newspapers. 

Oldliam,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  9th  August  1653,  was 
the  son  of  a  nonconformist  minister  at  Shipton,  in  Gloucester. 
He  studied  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree in  1674.  While  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Croydon,  his  gift 
of  verse  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Earls  of  Rochester 
and  Dorset  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  After  a  short  time  spent 
in  tutoring,  O.  proceeded  to  London,  and  found  a  patron  in  the 
Earl  of  Kingston,  but  was  prematurely  carried  off  by  small-pox, 
9th  December  1683.  O.  had  a  fine  and  strong  wit,  and  might 
have  won  fame  had  he  lived.  His  chief  work  is  a  series  of 
Satyrs  upon  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  imitates  Horace  and  Persius 
with  considerable  success. 

Oldha'mia,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fossil  organism,  repre- 
sented by  various  species  (of  which  the  best  known  is  O.  Anti- 
gua), occurring  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wicklow, 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  a  central  and  jointed  axis  of  small 
calibre,  from  various  points  of  which,  at  regular  intervals,  fibres 
or  branches  radiate.  According  to  Forbes  the  impressions  of 
cells  may  be  seen  on  these  branches.  O.  has  been  regarded 
variously  as  one  of  an  extinct  group  of  Sertularian  zoophytes 
allied  to  the  existing  '  sea  firs,'  as  belonging  to  the  Polyzoa,  and 
as  a  fossilised  seaweed  of  Calcareous  type.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  life  known,  and  is  named  after  Dr.  Oldham,  late 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  name  given  to  the  formations, 
intermediate  to  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous,  which  stretch 
over  the  N.E.  of  Scotland,  a  large  tract  of  Russia,  and  in  a 
modified  form  over  a  portion  of  N.  America.  They  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  contemporaneously  with  certain  strata  in 
Devon  and  the  S.W.  of  England,  described  and  grouped 
by  Murchison  and  Sedgwick.  These  geologists  regarded  the 
O.  R.  S.  of  Scotland  as  identical  with  these  English  formations, 
and  suggested  the  name  Devonian  as  better  applicable  to  the 
series.  This  name  is  now  in  general  use,  especially  among  the 
Continental  geologists.  It  seems  advisable,  however,  to  retain 
both  names,  since  the  Scotch  and  English  present  distinct  palse- 
ontological  differences.  Rocks  of  the  true  Devonian  type  are 
marine,  and  are  met  with  in  Ireland  and  the  Rhinelands  near 
Koblenz  and  Koln.  The  rocks  of  the  O.  R.  S.  type  have  evidently 
been  deposited  in  freshwater  lagoons.  The  fossils  are  scarce  ; 
but  when  they  do  occur,  it  is  usually  in  isolated  groups,  exactly  as 
if  they  had  collected  in  separate  ponds  or  lagoons.  Further,  the 
species,  mostly  fishes,  are  not  generally  met  with  among  the  Devo- 
nian deposits,  whose  fossils  are  of  deep-sea  origin.  In  the  S.  of 
Scotland  the  O.  R.  S.  is  found  skirting  the  hills  in  old  valleys  ;  it 
also  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  great  central  valley,  and  is 
widely  developed  in  Forfar,  Aberdeen,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  in  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  There  are 
ordinarily  recognised  three  subdivisions — Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper — probably,  however,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Geikie, 
there  are  in  reality  only  two.  In  certain  localities  the  Lower 
seems  to  pass  without  break  into  the  Silurian — near  Edinburgh, 
however,  there  is  an  unconformability.  The  Lower  consists  of 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  singularly  destitute  01  organic 
remains  ;  but  there  are  traces  of  crustacese,  and  the  fish  Cepha- 
laspis  is  found.  Volcanic  rocks  are  frequent,  especially  in  the 
lower  strata.  The  Middle  is  represented  by  the  Caithness 
flags,  and  passes  down  conformably  to  the  Lower.  Fossil 
fish  and  obscure  vegetable  remains  abound.  The  characteristic 
genera  are  Coccosteus,  Asterolepis,  and  Dipterus.  The  first  occurs 
sometimes  in  Devon  and  the  Rhine  lands.  The  Upper  Old  Red 
resembles  and  passes  conformably  into  the  Carboniferous,  and  is 
unconformable  with  the  Middle  or  Lower  O.  R.  S.  The  charac- 
teristic fossil  fish  are  the  Holoptychius,  Pterichys,  Dendrodus, 
&c.  The  O.  R.  S.  is  further  traceable  through  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  to  the  S.  of  Scandinavia  and  eastward  to  Russia. 
In  Russia  they  extend  in  unbroken  strata  just  as  they  were  depo- 
sited, and  are  identical  in  fossil  contents  with  the  Scottish  rocks. 
In  America — in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Canada,  &c. — the 
rocks  seem  intermediate  in  character  to  the  typical  Old  Red  and 
the  typical  Devonian.  The  O.  R.  S.  is  for  ever  associated  with 
the  name  of  Hugh  Miller,  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
disclose  its  fossil  contents.  See  Miller's  Old  Red  Satidstoue 
(1847). 
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Ol'dys,  William,  an  English  bibliographer  and  antiquary, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Oldys  of  Lincoln,  and  was  born  July 
14,  1696.  In  1737  he  succeeded  Wanley  as  Lord  Oxford's 
librarian,  and  was  employed  on  the  catalogue,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  The  Harleian  Miscellany.  In  spite  of  extreme  habits  of 
dissipation  he  was  a  laborious  student,  and  in  his  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  The  British  Librarian  has  collected  much 
curious  information.  He  likewise  wrote  The  Scarborough  Mis- 
cellany, The  Universal  Spectator,  and  22  articles  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica.  But  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works  is  an  anno- 
tated copy  of  Langbaine's  Account  of  the  Early  Dramatick  Poets, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  is  credited  with  the  authorship 
of  the  delicious  Anacreontic,  beginning  '  Busy,  curious,  thirsty 
fly.'  Norfolk  made  him  Norroyking-at-arms  in  1755.  He  died  of 
drink,  15th  April  1761.  See  Yeowell's  Memoir  of  O.,  together 
with  his  Diary,  &c.  {1862),  and  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Olea'cese,  a  natural  order  of  about  150  species  of  lofty  or 
middle-sized  trees  or  shrubs  generally  much  branched.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  simple,  or  winged  ;  the  flowers  rarely  uni- 
sexual, the  corolla  four-lobed  or  cleft,  sometimes  absent,  and  the 
stamens  generally  two ;  fruit,  a  drupe — as  in  the  olive,  or  dry 
capsule — as  in  the  lilac,  or  a  winged  samara — as  in  the  ash. 
They  are  widely  distributed  over  temperate  regions,  chiefly  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  properties  are  bitter,  tonic,  and 
astringent.  Some  yield  a  fixed  oil ;  others  furnish  manna.  See 
Ash,  Olive,  Lilac,  Privet. 

Olean'der  (N'erium),  a  genus  o(  Apocynacea,  or  the  dogbane 
family,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  a  milky  juice,  entire  leathery 
leaves,  flowers  large,  in  terminal 
cymes,  with  a  crown  of  torn  appen- 
dages opposite  to  the  corolla  lobes  ; 
fruit  when  ripe  a  cylindrical  capsule. 
N.  Oleander,  a  common  handsome 
evergreen  shrub  of  moist  ravines  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  Syria, 
,  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
three  hundred  years  for  its  orna- 
mental appearance.  The  whole  of 
the  plant  is  poisonous,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  persons  have  died 
from  eating  meat  cooked  on  spits  of 
the  peeled  stem.  N.  odoruni,  an 
Asian  species,  common  along  the 
sides  of  rocky  stream  beds  in  India, 
is  grown  in  the  gardens  there  with  single  and  double  flowers.  Both 
bark  and  root  are  poisonous ;  the  leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine. 

Oleas'ter.    See  Ele.«;agnus. 

Olef 'iant  Gas  (C2H4)  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  heat  upon 
coal  or  other  substance  rich  in  carbon,  and  is  an  important  con- 
stituent in  the  illuminating  gases  obtained  from  such  materials. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  alcohol  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  burns  in  oxygen  with  a  bright  clear  light,  is  more  solu- 
ble in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  can  be  liquified  under  great 
pressure.  If  heated  intensely  it  is  decomposed  partly  into  car- 
bon and  marsh  gas  (CH4)  and  partly  into  acetylene  and  hydro- 
gen. It  acts  upon  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine,  and  forms  a 
heavy  oily  liquid  known  as  Dutch  Liquid,  which  resembles  chlo- 
roform in  odour.    It  gives  a  similar  reaction  with  bromine. 

Ole'ic  Acid  (C18H34O2)  is  the  most  important  acid  of  the 
fatty  group,  and  is  obtained  by  saponification  of  olein,  the  fluid 
constituent  of  most  fats  and  fixed  oils.  By  cooling  olive  oil  to 
4°  C.  or  lower,  a  large  quantity  of  fat  solidifies.  This  solid  por- 
tion is  mainly  palmitin  or  margarin  (see  Margaric  Acid),  and 
the  oily  liquid  left  behind  is  chiefly  olein  (CsyHioiOg).  The 
olein  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  the  liquid  in  alcohol,  filter- 
ing, and  then  driving  off  the  alcohol  by  heat.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  saponification,  this  oil  is  resolved  into  glycerine  and 
O.  A.,  which  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  fatty  acids  by 
its  melting  at  14°  C.  to  a  colourless  limpid  oil,  which  solidifies  at 
4°  C.  into  a  hard  white  crystalline  mass.  When  solid  it  oxidises 
but  slowly  in  the  air  ;  but  when  liquid,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly, 
becoming  yellow  and  rancid,  and  exhibiting  a  strong  acid  re- 
action. O.  A.  itself  reacts  neutral.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  characteristic  feature 
is  its  behaviour  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation — yield- 
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ing  a  solid  crystallised  dibasic  acid  known  as  Sebacic  Acid.  The 
other  members  of  this  dibasic  series  (suberic,  pimelic,  adipic, 
lipic,  azelaic,  &c.,  acids)  result  from  the  action  of  strong  nitric 
acid  upon  O.  A.  O.  A.  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts,  but  the 
only  important  compounds  of  this  class  are  the  neutral  oleatesof 
potash  and  soda,  which  are  soluble,  and  by  evaporation  of  their 
aqueous  solutions  form  soaps.  The  acid  oleates  are  liquid  and 
insoluble  in  water.  The  oleates  of  the  alkalies  occur  in  the  ani- 
mal body  in  the  blood,  chyle,  bile,  &c. 

OMron,  Isle  of  [Iluro,  Uliarus),  an  island  of  France,  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.  of  the  Pertuis  d'Antioche  and  N.  of  the 
dangerous  Pertuis  de  Maumusson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ChaTente, 
belongs  to  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieure.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel,  is 
18J  miles  long,  from  2^  to  6^  miles  broad.  Area,  59J  sq.  miles; 
pop.  18,200.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  yields  wheat, 
maize,  wine,  and  fruits.  There  are  large  saltworks  and  fisheries, 
with  some  shipbuilding.  The  chief  places  are  St.  George  d'Oleron 
(pop.  41 10),  Maraus  (3020),  and  St.  Pierre  d'Oleron  (1575). 

Ol'ga,  Saint,  a  Russian  saint,  was  wife  of  the  grand-duke 
Igor  of  Kiev.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  governed  in 
his  stead  with  great  prudence  for  several  years,  and  was  finally 
baptized  in  955  at  Constantinople  under  the  name  of  Helena, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  induce  her  son  Swatoslav  to 
follow  her  example.  Later  tradition  tells  that  she  solicited  Ger- 
man missionaries  from  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  She  died  in  969. 
St.  O.  is  profoundly  venerated  in  the  Russian  Church.  Her 
festival  is  held  on  the  21st  of  July. 

Olib'anum.    See  Frankincense. 

Ol'ifant's  River,  the  name  of  two  streams  in  Cape  Colony — 
(i)  O.  R.  West,  rises  in  the  Great  Winterhock  Mountains,  and 
after  a  westerly  course  of  150  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in 
31°  40'  S.  lat.  Near  its  mouth  this  river  overflows  its  banks, 
leaving  fertile  deposits  of  mud,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
grandiloquently  termed  'the  Nile  of  S.  Africa.'  (2)  O.  R. 
East,  after  a  course  of  150  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  through  a  very 
fertile  district  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Zwarteberg  range,  joins 
the  Gauritz  River  in  33°  32'  S.  lat. 

Origarchy  (Gr.  oligos,  '  few,'  and  archo,'  '  I  rule '),  a  form 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power  was  restricted  to  a 
small  exclusive  class,  usually  composed  of  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  who  legislated  less  for  the  common  welfare 
than  for  their  own  personal  aggrandisement.  Aristotle  regarded 
it  as  a  corruption  (farekbasis)  of  an  aristocracy,  to  which  it  stood 
in  the  same  relations  as  despotism  does  to  monarchy.  The 
Venetian  constitution  presents  the  latest  and  most  powerful  O. 

Oligochse'ta  (Gr.  '  few  bristles '),  an  order  of  Annelida  or 
Worms,  of  which  the  earthworm  is  the  type.  The  name 
is  applied  to  these  worms  from  the  absence  of  the  charac- 
teristic bristles  seen  in  the  Errantia  (q.  v. )  or  marine  worms. 
The  body  is  segmented,  the  mouth  anterior,  and  the  anus 
posterior.  In  most  of  tlie  segments  paired  '  segmental  organs  ' 
exist.  The  O.  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the  reproductive  organs 
are  situated  in  the  front  region  of  the  body.  To  the  order  O. 
also  belong  the  river-worms  Ndis,  Thibifex,  &c. 

Olin'da.    See  Pernambuco. 

Ol'iphant,  Lawrence,  son  of  Sir  Anthony  O.,  C.B.,  some- 
time Chief-Justice  of  Ceylon,  was  born  in  England  in  1829.  He 
visited  India  in  youth,  and  having  accompanied  Jung  Bahadoor  to 
the  Nepaulese  court,  published  an  account  of  his  visit,  entitled 
A  Journey  to  Katmandhu  (1852).  Returning  to  England,  he 
passed  advocate  in  Scotland,  and  was  also  called  to  the  English 
bar.  After  travelling  through  Russia,  he  wrote  The  Russian 
Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  (1853).  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  later  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs.  O.  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
and  published  Minnesota  and  the  Far  iVest  {l^tfi,).  His  Coming 
Campaign  (1854)  was  followed  by  the  Tram-Caucasian  Cam- 
paign under  Omar  Pasha  (1856),  a  personal  narrative.  He  ac- 
companied Lord  Elgin  on  a  special  embassy  to  China  in  1857, 
and  in  i860  published  a  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mis- 
sion to  China  and  Japan.  He  is  the  author  of  two  novels, 
Patriots  and  Filibusters  (i86i)  and  Piccadilly  (iSjo),  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  trenchant  and  witty  satire  on  fashionable  society. 
From  1865  to  1868  he  represented  the  Stirling  boroughs  in  Par- 
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liam^nt ;  but  in  the  latter  year  joined  the  semi-religious  com- 
munity established  in  Portland  Township,  New  York,  U.S., 
where  he  continues  to  reside.  He  was  correspondent  of  the 
Thnes  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
and  a  manager  of  the  Direct  Cable  Company  1873-75. 

Ol'iphant,  Mrs.,  was  born  in  Liverpool  of  Scotch  parents 
about  1 818.  Her  first  work,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland  of  Stmnyside,  appeared  in  1849  ;  and  wherever, 
as  in  this  admirable  book,  the  authoress  has  relied  upon  her 
thorough  knowledge  and  humorous  application  of  Scotch  char- 
acter she  has  been  uniformly  successful.  Among  her  other 
novels  are,  Merkland  {1851),  Adam  Grceme  (1852),  Harry  Mtiir 
(1853),  Katie  Stewart  (1853),  Magdalen  Hepburn  (1854),  The 
Quiet  Heart  (1854),  Lilliesltaf  (1855),  Zaidee  (1854),  the 
first  series  of  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,  including  The 
Rector  and  The  Doctor's  Family  (1863) ;  the  second  serie', 
including  Salem  Chapel  and  The  Perpetual  Curate  (1864),  Agnes 
(1866),  The  Ministe/s  Wife  (1869),  John  (1870),  Three  Brothers 
(1870),  Squire  Arden  (1871),  Ombra  (1871),  At  his  Gates  (\i-jz), 
Innocent  (1873),  May  (1873 — perhaps  the  best  novel  of  this 
authoress  —  its  descriptions  of  Fifeshire  scenery  as  fine  as 
any  of  Black's  northern  sketches).  For  Love  and  Life 
(1874),  A  Rose  in  June  (1874),  The  Story  of  Valentine  and  his 
Brother  (1875),  The  Curate  in  Charge  {1876),  Phoebe  Junior 
{1876 — z.  Last  Chronicle  of  Carlingford),  Mrs.  Arthur  (iSyj),  and 
Carita  (1877).  Mrs.  O.  has  also  written  a  ver/  able  Life  of 
Edward  /rving  (1862),  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George 
11.  (1869),  .5"^,  Francis  of  A  ssisi  {l^^o),  A  Memoir  cf  Montalem- 
bert  (1872),  and  Makers  of  Florence  — full  of  vivid  descrip- 

tion. She  at  present  (1878)  edits  Blackwood's  series  of  Modern 
Classics  for  English  Readers,  to  which  she  contributed  the  first 
volume — a  very  interesting  study  of  Dante  (1877). 

Oliva'rez,  Don  Qasparo  de  Quz'man,  Count  of,  Duke 
of,  San  Lucar,  was  bom  at  Rome,  6th  January  1587,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  went  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
where  by  his  adroit  demeanour  and  convenient  marriage  he  rose 
to  the  greatest  favour.  By  the  time  Philip  IV.  ascended  the 
throne  O.  had  made  himself  essential  to  his  existence  by  skil- 
fully catering  for  his  pleasures,  and  the  position  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter he  continued  to  retain  for  twenty-two  years  (1621-43)  partly 
by  a  pursuit  of  the  same  policy  and  partly  by  bringing  to  dis- 
grace all  his  rivals.  But  his  enormous  expenditure  gradually 
sapped  the  resources  of  Spain — the  war  with  France  in  1636 
was  a  failure,  the  Catalans  and  Portuguese  revolted  in  1643,  and 
O.  was  dismissed  to  Toro,  where  he  died,  22d  July  1645. 

Ol'ive  (Olea)  a  genus  of  about  30  species  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  opposite,  leathery,  evergreen,  entire  leaves  ;  small,  often 
fragrant  flowers,  frequently  disposed  in  axillary  racemes  or  ter- 
minal panicles  ;  a  drupaceous  fruit  consisting  of  an  oily  flesh 
and  a  hard  kernel,  which  is  rarely  more  than  one-seeded,  the 
cells  of  the  fleshy  albumen  being  filled  with  oil.  The  species 
are  mostly  Asian  and  African,  though  some  reach  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  common  O. — 
notwithstanding  its  name  of  O.  Europea — is  indigenous  in 
Europe.  That  it  is  a  native  of  Palestine  is  certain,  and  that  it 
was  well-known  in  Greece  in  the  6th  c.  B.C.  is  evident  from 
Solon  enacting  laws  regarding  its  cultivation.  Greek  colonists 
early  carried  it  westward,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly  naturalised 
through  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  was  first  planted  in 
England  in  1643.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  established  in 
America,  where  it  thrives  well,  particularly  in  Peru  and 
California.  From  the  earliest  times  the  object  of  its  culti- 
vation has  been  the  oil  which  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  forming  a  most  important  food-provision  in 
many  of  the  countries  where  the  tree  flourishes,  and  one  of  their 
principal  exports.  There  are,  besides  the  two  recognised  forms 
of  the  species,  three  principal  varieties  and  perhaps  fifty  sub- 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  quality  of  the  O.-oil  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  country  of  growth,  and  care  in  preparation.  That 
from  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Florence  (Leghorn),  is  the  best — the  last 
in  its  wickered  flasks  being  known  as  salad-oil.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  various  arts,  manufactures,  and  in  medicine.  Spain 
alone  yearly  produces  250  million  lbs.  Some  varieties  of  the 
unripe  fruit  preserved  in  brine  are  with  many  a  favourite  relish. 
The  O.  is  a  picturesque  tree,  and  its  associations  give  it 
special  interest.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fecundity  and 
vitality,  e.g.,  there  are  specimens  on  the  Mount  of  O.  at 


Jerusalem  reckoned  on  good  authority  to  be  2000  years  old. 
The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish-brown,  irregularly  mottled,  and 
veined  with  blackish-brown.  The  gum-resin  exuded  by  the  bark 
contains  the  crystalline  olivil.  From  O.  cuspidata  a  medicinal  oil 
is  extracted  in  Afghanistan  ;  its  very  hard  dark-brown  and 
beautifully  mottled  wood  is  highly  prized  in  India  for  turning. 
0.  fragrans,  well  known  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  bears  fascicles  of  white  flowers  with  an  ex- 
quisite fragrance,  used  by  the  Chinese  to  flavour  tea. 

Olivenite,  a  copper  ore  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals  or  in 
velvety  coatings.  Its  colour  varies  from  olive-green  to  brown. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  arsenate  of  copper  with  a  little  phosphate. 

Oliven'za,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Badajoz,  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  that  city,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Guadi- 
ana.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  manufactures  of  oil,  cloth,  and 
pottery,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.    Pop.  10,000. 

Olive  Oil,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  oils  as  a  source  of 
food,  and  for  use  in  many  industrial  processes.  Its  qualities  and 
purity  vary  much  according  to  the  processes  adopted  for  its  ex- 
traction. Virgin  O.  O.,  flowing  either  spontaneously  from  the 
fleshy  pericarp  of  the  olive,  or  obtained  by  very  gentle  pressure, 
is  the  finest  quality,  but  it  is  comparatively  scarce.  Fine  or 
salad  oil  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  entire  fruit  and  pressing 
it  at  a  gentle  heat ;  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  ferment  previous 
to  pressing  it,  a  lower  quality  of  oil,  much  used  for  food,  is 
obtained.  By  fermenting  and  boiling  the  oil  cake  resulting  from 
these  processes,  a  proportion  of  oil  of  inferior  quality  is  obtained, 
and  what  is  termed  huile  cTenfer,  or  oil  of  the  infernal  regions,  is 
skimmed  from  the  waste  water  of  such  boiling,  which  is  run  into 
reservoirs  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  oils  of  the  various 
localities  have  different  values ;  thus  Proven9e  oil  is  the  finest 
for  the  table,  next  to  it  come  the  Florence  and  Lucca 
oils.  Gallipoli  oil  is  the  most  important  for  all  industrial  appli- 
cations, and  Spanish  oil  is  generally  of  inferior  quality.  Besides 
being  used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  butter  on  the  Con- 
tinent, O.  O.  is  largely  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  tinned 
sardines.  Gallipoli  oil  is  indispensable  in  Turkey-red  dyeing, 
and  is  also  much  used  in  making  a  special  kind  of  soft  soap. 
The  imports  into  Great  Britain  during  1876  were  24,022  tuns, 
valued  at  ;£'i,o89,i76. 

Medicinal  Properties  of  O.  O. — Olive  oil  is  used  in  medicine 
for  its  nutritious  and  laxative  properties,  and  as  a  demulcent  and 
a  laxative  enema.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  pharmacy,  in 
the  preparation  of  liniments,  ointments,  and  plasters.  For  in- 
ternal use,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ^  to  i  oz. 

Olives,  Mount  of  (mod.  Jebel  et-tur,  'the  mount,'  and 
Jebel  ez-Zeitun,  'the  mount  of  olives  '),  a  low  hill  on  the  E.  side 
of  Jerusalem,  separated  from  the  city  by  the  valley  of  the  Kedron. 
With  Luke  it  has  a  distinct  proper  name,  Elaion  ('olive,'  xix. 
29,  xxi.  37,  xxii.  39,  Acts  i.  12,  'Olivet').  The  name  only 
occurs  once  in  the  Old  Testament  (Zech.  xiv.  4),  although  the 
hill  is  several  times  alluded  to  (2  Sam.  xv.  30,  i  Kings  xi.  7,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13,  Neh.  viii.  15,  Ez.  xi.  23).  The  M.  of  O.  rises 
abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  in  terraced  slopes  and 
white  limestone  crags,  to  a  height  of  aljout  600  feet  (2786  feet 
above  the  sea),  while  on  the  east  side  it  slopes  very  gradually 
away  to  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  There  are  three  summits.  The 
central  and  highest,  which  is  crowned  with  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  lies  due  east  of  the  site  of  the  Temple.  About  500 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  church,  and  a  few  feet  lower,  is  the 
northern  summit,,  called  Viri  Galilsei  (cf.  Acts  i.  1 1  ;  mod.  Karem 
es-Seiyad,  '  Sportsman's  Vineyard  ').  Nearly  the  same  distance  to 
the  south  is  the  third  summit,  which  is  a  little  lower  ;  and  looo 
yards  S.  by  W.  is  an  eminence  called  the  Mount  of  Offence. 
The  M.  of  O.  has  many  historical  associations.  Four  events  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord  are  specially  connected  with  it  :  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxi.)  ;  the  prediction  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Mark  xiii.) ;  the  betrayal  by  Judas 
(Matt,  xxvi.)  ;  and  the  Ascension,  according  to  Luke  (xxiv.  50). 
At  its  foot  near  the  bridge  over  the  Kedron  is  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane. 

Olive'tans,  or  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Mary  of  Mount  Olivet, 
were  a  congregation  of  Reformed  Benedictines  founded  on  the 
olive  hill  of  Siena  by  John  Tolomei,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  in  1319.  The  Society  has  long  since  declined,  and 
has  now  only  a  few  houses. 
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Olivine,  or  Olivin,  in  Mineralogy,  anhydrous  silicate  of 
magnesia,  coloured  pale  or  dark  green  by  protoxide  of  iron.  It 
is  a  common  kind  of  Chrysolite  (q.  v.).  It  occurs  in  erupted 
rocks  in  volcanic  districts. 

Oll'a  Podri'da  (lit.  'putrid  pot'),  the  Spanish  equivalent 
for  tlie  Fr.  pot-pourii,  and  the  Sc.  hotch-potch,  a  kind  of  dish 
prepared  from  meat  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  with  a 
mixture  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  boiled  up  to  a  broth  or  soup. 
The  term  has  also  come  to  signify  any  miscellaneous  or  incon- 
gruous collection. 

Olliv'ier,  Emile,  a  French  minister  not  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
was  born  at  Marseille,  2d  July  1825,  studied  lavi^,  and  passed 
advocate  at  Paris  in  1847.  At  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  Re- 
publican Government  sent  him  to  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  as  Corn- 
missairc  general,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  prefet  of  Haute- 
Marne.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1849  he  resumed  his  position  at 
the  bar,  and  rapidly  attained  distinction  as  an  eloquent  pleader. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris  against  a 
Government  candidate,  and  in  the  Legislative  body  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  Liberal  opposition  which,  though  very  small  in  point 
of  numbers,  was  composed  of  men  of  brilhant  talents,  and  gave 
the  Emperor  much  trouble.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  (1858)  on  the  Loi  sur  la  SArete  Generale,  the  Franco- 
Italian  War  (1859),  the  liberty  of  the  press  (i860),  &c.  He  was 
more  than  once  '  suspended  '  professionally  for  his  bold  and  in- 
cisive speech.  Yet  soon  after  1863  he  began  to  show  a  leaning 
towards  the  Imperialist  policy,  which  increased  every  session, 
until  finally  on  the  2d  of  January  1870  he  became  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Religion,  and  nominally,  but  only  nominally  (as 
appears  from  his  recent  defence),  head  of  the  Cabinet.  In  July 
1870  he  pronounced  passionately  for  war  with  Prussia.  The 
'  light  heart '  with  which  O.  went  into  the  fatal  conflict  was  no 
doubt  heavy  enough  before  the  loth  of  August,  when  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  overthrown,  and  General  Montauban,  Comte  de 
Palikao,  was  charged  by  the  Emperor  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
Since  then  O.  has  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  but  has  written  Prin- 
cipes  et  Conduite  (1875),  ^  defence  of  his  policy. 

Olmiitz'  (Slav.  Holomtic),  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Austria 
in  Moravia,  on  the  March,  about  132  miles  by  rail  from  Vienna, 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  university  (founded  1581, 
transferred  to  Briinn  1 778,  and  restored  1827).  Its  library 
contains  50,000  volumes.  O.  has  13  churches,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  erected  by  King 
Wenceslaus,  who  was  murdered  here  in  1306,  and  afterwards 
canonised  ;  the  church  of  St.  Mauritius,  built  1412,  with  a  famous 
organ,  having  48  stops  and  2332  pipes.  Other  noticeable  build- 
ings are  the  Town-house,  with  a  fine  clock  of  1574  on  a  tower 
262  feet  high  ;  the  Tower  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  Oberring,  122 
feet  high  ;  the  Arsenal,  and  on  the  heights,  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  the  Monastery  of  the  Premonstratensians,  founded  1 074. 
O.  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  and  porcelain,  and  is  an 
important  centre  of  trade  (chiefly  in  cattle)  between  Poland  and 
Moldavia.  Pop.  15,229,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  6000  men. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  tovra  was  taken  by  the  Swedes, 
and,  during  the  First  Silesian  War,  by  the  Prussians  in  1 741,  but 
was  regained  in  1 742.  In  1758  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  for 
seven  weeks  by  Friedrich  the  Great.  Here  in  1848  Ferdinand 
abdicated  the  Austrian  crown  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Franz 
Joseph,  and  in  1850,  a  conference  between  the  representatives 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  met  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Germany. 

Olonetz',  a  Russian  government,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by 
Archangel,  E.  by  Vologda,  S.  by  Novgorod,  W.  by  Finland 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Area,  59,567  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1871) 
302,490.  The  territory  of  O.  is  a  continuation  of  the  plateau  of 
Finland,  and  comprises  a  similar  variety  of  lake,  forest,  and 
barren  steppe.  The  principal  lakes  are  the  Onega  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Ladoga.  Only  three  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is 
cultivated,  flax  and  hemp  being  principally  grown.  The  people 
maintain  themselves  by  woodcutting,  hunting,  and  fishing.  The 
capital  is  Petrosavodsk  ;  the  ancient  capital  O.  (pop.  1341)  dates 
from  the  13th  c. 

Ol'oron  or  Oldron-Sainte-Marie,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Pyrenees- Basses,  on  the  Gave  d'O.  (formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Aspe  and  Ossan),  15  miles  S.W.  of  Pau.  It 
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contains  the  loth  c.  churches  of  Ste.  Marie  and  Ste.  Croix,  has 
tanneries,  dyeworks,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  and  exports  to  Spain,  hams,  timber,  wool,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  7175.  The  Iluro  of  the  Romans,  O.  was  sacked  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  8th,  and  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  c,  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Alfonso  III.  of 
Aragon  and  Carlo  II.  of  Naples,  July  25,  1287. 

Olot,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gerona,  Catalonia,  on  the 
Fluvia,  about  12^  miles  from  the  French  frontier.  Cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving,  with  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens, 
hardware,  and  soap,  are  carried  on.    Pop.  10,000. 

Oltenit'za,  a  village  in  Rumania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Bucharest,  was  the  scene  of  a  Russian 
defeat  by  the  Turks  under  Omar  Pasha,  4th  November  1853. 
During  the  war  of  1877  it  was  occupied  in  force  by  the  Russians, 
and  almost  incessantly  bombarded  by  the  jTurkish  artillery  from 
Turtukai  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  river.    Pop.  1500. 

Olym'pia,  a  plain  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  3  miles  long 
by  I  broad,  was  bounded  S.  by  the  Alpheus,  W.  by  the  Cladeus, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Mount  Cronion.  Within  this  plain,  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  lay  the  Altis  or  sacred  plane- 
grove  (430  yards  long  by  215  broad),  where  the  Oljrmpic 
Games  (q.  v.)  were  held,  and  where  stood  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius,  erected  by  the  Eleans  (572  B.C.),  and  adorned  by 
Phidias  and  his  school  (437-33  B.C.).  Around  the  Olympieium 
sprang  up  a  Metroum,  Herseum,  prytaneium,  gymnasium,  &c.  ; 
and  Pausanias  speaks  of  240,  Pliny  of  3000,  statues.  Overthrown 
by  the  earthquakes  of  522  and  571  A.D.,  the  monuments  of  O. 
served  the  barbarian  invaders  as  quarries  of  building-stone.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  they  lay  overwhelmed  in  sand, 
awaiting  their  resurrection.  A  French  expedition  first  deter- 
mined the  site  of  the  Olympieium  (1829)  ;  and  in  1875  the 
Gennan  Reichstag,  adopting  a  scheme  proposed  by  Professor 
Curtius,  voted  ^1850  towards  the  exploration  of  the  Olympian 
plain.  The  result  of  excavations  has  hitherto  been  the  unearth- 
ing of  the  temples  of  Zeus  (211  feet  by  86)  and  Here  (171  feet 
by  58),  and  the  discoveiy  of  many  exquisite  sculptures — the  Nike 
of  Paeonius  of  Mende,  a  Hermes  bearing  the  infant  Dionysus, 
ascribed  to  Praxiteles,  &c  See  Die  Ausgrabtingen  zu  O.  vom 
Winter  und  Friihjahr  1875-76,  herausgegeben  von  E.  Curliiis, 
F.  Adler,  und  G.  Hirschfdd  (Berl.  1876). 

Olym'piads,  in  Greek  chronology,  the  intei-vals  of  four  years 
between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  were  reckoned 
from  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  won  the  foot-race  (776  B.C.), 
and  closed  with  the  301st  Olympiad  (270  A.D.).  The  name  of 
the  champion  foot-runner  was  often  substituted  for  the  number 
of  the  Olympiad,  just  as  modem  sporting-men  speak  of  Blair 
Athol's  or  Bluegown's  year.  This  era  did  not  come  into  use  till 
after  Alexander's  death,  and  was  first  employed  in  history  by 
Timaeus  of  Sicily  (352-256  B.C.).  Under  the  later  system,  dating 
from  Hadrian's  dedication  of  the  Olympieion  at  Athens  (131  A.D.), 
the  1st  Olympiad  would  answer  to  Ol.  227,  3,  of  the  Greek  era. 

Olym'pias,  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  king  of  Epirus, 
married  Philip  II.  (q.  v.)  of  Macedonia  (359  B.C.),  and  bore  to 
him  a  son,  Alexander  the  Great  (356).  Her  divorce  by  Philip 
(337)  she  revenged  by  instigating  Pausanias  to  murder  him  (336), 
and  by  the  execution  of  her  rival  Cleopatra.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  (323),  who  had  always  treated  her  with  childlike 
reverence,  O.  fled  from  the  hated  Antipater  (q.  v.)  to  Epirus, 
but  on  his  death  in  317  took  the  field  against  Eurydice,  Philip's 
grand-daughter,  whom  she  put  to  death,  with  lOO  Macedonian 
nobles.  Her  triumph  was  brief.  Cassander  (q.  v.)  hastened  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  besieged  O.  in  Pydna,  and  executed  her  (316). 
Cruel,  passionate,  and  unscrupulous,  O.  had  yet  something  of 
the  grandeur  and  lofty  spirit  that  characterised  her  son. 

Olym'pic  Games,  held  in  honour  of  Zeus  on  the  plain  of 
Olympia  (q.  v. ),  were  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the 
Idasan  Herakles,  and  revived  by  Iphitos,  king  of  Elis  (884  B.C.). 
They  took  place  every  fifth  year  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the 
summer  solstice,  and  extended  over  five  days.  The  competitors 
— who  up  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  must  prove  their 
pure  Hellenic  descent — had  to  undergo  ten  months  of  prepara- 
tory training,  the  last  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  victors 
{Olympionikoi)  received  simple  chaplets  of  wild  olive  {kolinoi). 
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but  were  rewarded  by  their  fellow-citizens  with  statues,  proces- 
sions, immunity  from  taxes,  and  at  Athens  with  a  prize  of  500 
drachmae  and  public  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneion.  Tlie 
twenty-four  contests,  six  of  which  were  for  boys,  included  foot 
and  chariot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  &c.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  ancient  writers,  the  performances  at  the  O.  G.  have 
been  frequently  surpassed  by  modern  athletes,  and  the  longest 
foot-race  did  not  by  the  highest  computation  exceed  z\  miles. 
The  judges  {Ilellanodikai)  were  chosen,  except  on  three  occa- 
sions, from  the  Eleans.  Subordinate  to  them  were  the  alytai  (a 
kind  of  stewards  of  the  course),  and  various  other  minor  officials. 
Sacrifices  opened  and  closed  the  games,  at  which  no  women 
might  be  present,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  priestess  of 
Demeter.  But  men  flocked  to  them  from  every  part  of  the 
Hellenic  world  ;  and  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  reciting,  artists 
of  exhibiting,  their  works  to  the  assembled  multitudes.  Thus 
the  masterpieces  of  Herodotus,  Anaximenes,  and  Dion  Chry- 
sostom  are  said  to  have  been  first  given  to  an  Olympic  audience. 
Poetry,  too,  was  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  victors,  and  four- 
teen of  Pindar's  hymns  are  devoted  to  their  praises.  See  Krause, 
Olympia,  oder  Darstelltmg  der  grossen  Olympischen  Spiele  (Vien. 
1838),  and  the  Histories  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote. 

Olympiodo'rus,  the  last  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  Neo-Platonists  of  any  note,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  (527-565  A.D.).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  life, 
though  Creuzer  has  inferred  from  a  passage  in  his  scholia  to  the 
Alcibiades  that  he  taught  before  the  final  suppression  of  the 
Athenian  school  by  the  Emperor  (529).  His  style  is  pure  for 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  and  his  works  have  preserved  many 
fragments  of  the  lost  writings  of  lamblichus,  Damascius,  and 
other  philosophers.  We  have  by  him  a  Life  of  Plato  (Lond. 
1 771),  a  polemic  against  Strato  (in  MS.  at  Munich),  and  scholia 
on  the  Phado,  Gorgias,  Philebus,  and  Alcibiades  Prior  of  Plato. — 
O.,  an  Aristotelian  philosopher  of  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  c.  A.D., 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle  (Ven.  155  !)• 

Olym'pus  (mod.  Elymbo),  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  separated 
from  Ossa  by  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  and  stretching  northwards 
far  into  Pieria,  has  an  elevation  of  9749  and  a  snow-line  of  9000 
feet.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  clothed  with  oaks,  chestnuts, 
beeches,  &c.,  and  the  upper  slopes  with  vast  pine  woods.  Its 
broad  summit  was  regarded  by  the  poets  from  Homer  down- 
wards as  the  home  of  Zeus  and  the  other  divinities,  who  passed, 
they  fancied,  to  heaven  through  the  cloud  that  constantly  caps 
the  highest  peak.  Other  mountains  of  the  same  name  were  the 
Mysian  O.  (mod.  Anadoli  Dagh),  attaining  in  Keshish  Dagh 
('monk's  mountain')  an  altitude  of  3531  feet ;  the  Cyprian  O. 
\Troodos)  of  6655  feet ;  and  the  O.  of  Lycia,  Elis,  and  Laconia. 

Om,  or  Aum  =  so  be  it.  A  mystic  word  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation that  figures  prominently  in  both  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
religions.  In  the  Vedas  or  early  Sanskrit  Scriptures,  it  appears 
as  an  exclamation  of  solemn  assent.  Later  on  it  formed  the 
auspicious  word  with  which  the  Brahmin  had  to  begin  and  end 
every  sacred  duty,  and  finally  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
abbreviated  symbol  representing  the  names  of  the  three  gods  of 
the  Hindu  Trinity.  In  one  branch  of  Hindu  philosophy,  called 
the  Yoga,  the  repetition  of  O.  is  supposed  to  be  all-efficacious  in 
giving  knowledge  of  the  supreme  deity.  Similarly  among  the 
Thibetan  Buddhists  om  fiiani padme  hum,  or  the  'formula  of  six 
syllables,'  constitutes  the  repeated  invocation  which  sums  up 
their  whole  religious  life.  It  is  ground  in  countless  numbers  out 
of  the  well-known  praying  machines,  and  is  emblazoned  on  silk 
flags  whose  every  flutter  is  a  prayer.  Its  meaning  is  variously 
interpreted  to  be,  '  Oh  !  the  jewel  is  in  the  lotus  !  oh  ! '  i.e.,  the 
self-creative  force  is  in  the  Kosmos,  or  'salvation  is  in  the  jewel- 
lotus.  Amen.' 

Omagh'  (Ir.  Gael.  Oghmaighe, '  the  beautiful  field'),  the  county 
town  of  Tyrone,  in  the  N.  of  Ireland,  109  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Dublin, 
and  19J  S.S.E.  of  Strabane,  is  situated  on  the  river  Strule,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Camowen  and  Drumragh.  It  is  connected  with 
Londonderry  by  railway,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  N.W. 
military  district.  There  is  some  trade  in  leather  and  com. 
Pop.  (1871)  3724.  The  history  of  O.  dates  from  the  15th  c, 
when  we  hear  of  it  as  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Niells.  It  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  burned  by  James  II. 
in  1689.  It  was  again  burned  by  accident  in  1743,  which, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  regularity  of  its  streets. 


Omaha,  a  city  of  Nebraska,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  4  miles  W.  of  Council  Bluffs,  is  a  centre  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  has  numerous  churches  and  schools,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  (1869),  a  public  library,  and  3  daily  and  7 
weekly  newspapers.  There  are  oilworks,  silver-smelting  fur- 
naces, pork-packing  establishments,  foundries,  furniture  factories, 
&c.  Pop.  (1870)  16,083.  O.  was  laid  out  in  1854,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  railway  depots  in  the  N.W. 

O'man.    See  Muscat. 

O  mar  I.,  Abu  Hafsa  Ibu  al  Kettab,  second  Calif  of  the 
Faithful,  was  born  about  a.d.  581,  of  the  tribe  of  Benou  Ada. 
At  first  a'  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  of  whom  he 
was  a  relative,  he  underwent  sudden  conversion  in  615,  after,  as 
the  story  goes,  he  had  wounded  his  sister,  whom  he  found  reading 
the  Koran.  He  became  the  great  military  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Mohammed,  on  whose  death  he  acted  as  the  /tajeb  or  vizier  of  the 
Abu  Bekr,  the  first  Calif,  whom  he  succeeded  in  634.  He  now 
carried  out  to  the  full  the  policy  of  aggressive  religious  war  and 
annexation  which  he  had  suggested  to  Mohammed.  The  fall  of 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem  and  the  defeat  of  the  Byzantine  armies 
of  Heraclius  placed  Palestine  and  Syria  at  his  feet.  Not  long 
afterwards  Persia,  Egypt,  Khorassan,  and  Armenia  were  added 
to  the  new  empire.  To  these  victories  his  generals  Khaled  ('  the 
Sword  of  God ')  and  Abu  Obeidad  largely  contributed.  The 
fiery  valour  and  militaiy  skill  of  O.  were,  however,  the  great 
makers  of  Islam  as  a  civil  power ;  while  his  stern  religious  sense 
of  justice  kept  his  subjects  in  discipline.  He  did  not,  at  first, 
exterminate  the  infidel.  Thus,  in  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  the 
churches  were  spared,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  enforced  to 
teach  their  children  the  Koran ;  they  were  to  wear  turbans  and 
shoes  and  adopt  Arabian  names,  while  they  were  deprived!  of 
arms.  O.  himself  worshipped  at  Bethlehem  and  built  a  great 
mosque  beside  the  Temple.  The  Persian  King  Zezdejerd  and  his 
general  Firusi  were  finally  defeated  in  638.  In  640  Amru  destroyed 
the  library  at  Alexandria  and  carried  the  banner  of  the  Prophet 
westwards  to  Tripoli  and  Barca.  In  644  O.  was  assassinated  by 
a  Persian  slave,  whose  fancied  wrong  he  had  refused  to  redress. 
In  private  life  O.  was  austere  to  asceticism,  living  on  bread,  dates, 
and  water,  sleeping  often  under  a  porch  or  a  tree.  One  Persian 
historian  describes  him  |as  riding  a  sorrel-coloured  camel  in  an 
old  tattered  habit  of  hair-cloth,  and  carrying  within  his  saddle- 
bags the  food  which  he  used.  He  ate  out  of  the  same  dish  as 
his  followers,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  and  silk  dresses. 
He  observed  the  Koran  to  the  letter,  was  called  Al  Faruk,  '  the 
divider'  or  'the  just  one,'  and  is  still  almost  adored  by  the 
orthodox  sects  of  Islam.  He  organised  the  army  on  the 
Persian  model  of  regular  wages  and  pension.  See  Ockley's 
History  of  the  Saracens,  D'Herbelot's  Bibl.  Orient.,  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Platen's 
Ceschichte  der  Todtung  des  Khalifen  Omar  aus  der  Chronik 
des  Dijarhekri  (Berl.  1837). —O.  II.,  the  8th  Ommiad 
Calif,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  '  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,'  succeeded  Suleiman  in  A.D.  717.  Deeply  religious, 
and  resembling  his  ancestor  in  sobriety  of  life  and  love  of  jus- 
tice, O.  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  formal  maledictions  against 
the  heretical  Ali  and  his  descendants,  which  the  Ommiades  had 
introduced  into  the  Mosque  service,  and  restored  to  his  tradi- 
tional enemies  their  lands.  For  these  acts  of  justice  he  was 
promptly  poisoned  by  his  friends  in  a.d.  720. 

Omar  Pasha  ('  Michael  Lattas),  a  distinguished  Turkish 
general,  was  born  at  Plaski,  a  village  in  Austrian  Croatia,  24th 
Nov.  1806.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  employed  in 
the  surveying  of  roads,  but  for  some  reason  deserted,  and,  taking 
a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  Hussein  Pasha,  governor  of 
Widin,  became  a  Mahometan.  He  next  obtained  the  appointment 
of  writing-master  in  the  military  school  at  Constantinople,  and, 
gaining  the  favour  of  Khosrew  Pasha,  the  Seraskier,  became  in 
1833  an  adjutant  on  that  officer's  personal  staff.  He  assisted  in 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Syria  (1839),  and  Al- 
bania (1846),  and  received  the  title  of  Pasha  (1848),  with  an 
important  command  in  Wallachia.  In  1 852  he  was  charged  with 
the  expedition  against  Montenegro,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
occupying  Cettinje  when  Austrian  intervention  induced  the  recall 
of  his  army.  In  June  1853  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  and  in  that  capacity  inflicted  several  defeats  on  the  Russians, 
at  Oltenitza,  4th  November  1853,  Kalafat,  6th  January  1854, 
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&c.  He  entered  Bucharest  in  August  1854  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Russians  from  the  Principalities.  In  February  1855,  at 
Eupatoria,  he  harassed  the  Russian  rear  and  brilliantly  repulsed 
a  strong  attack  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  He  was  sent  in 
October  1855  to  relieve  Kars  with  a  force  of  35,000  men,  but 
failed  to  reach  that  city  in  time  to  prevent  its  surrender.  Ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Bagdad,  he  fell  for  one  year  (1859)  into 
disgrace.  He  subdued  the  Montenegrins  in  1862  and  occupied 
Cettinje.  His  last  achievement  was  the  suppression  of  the  Cretan 
insurrection  in  1S67.    O.  died  at  Constantinople  April  18,  1871. 

Ombay',  an  island  of  Australasia,  N.  of  Timor,  is  50 
miles  long  and  30  broad,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  high 
volcanic  masses,  and  is  inhabited  by  mixed  Negro  and  Malay 
tribes.  At  Alor  the  Dutch  have  a  settlement  and  carry  on  some 
trade  in  edible  birds'-nests,  pepper,  wax,  &c.  Estimated  pop. 
194,000. 

O'Mea'ra,  Barry  Edward,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1786, 
joined  the  English  army  as  assistant-surgeon  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
was  disgraced  in  1818,  but  entered  the  navy,  where  he  served  with 
credit.  Napoleon  was  attracted  to  him  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Bellerophon  from  Rochefort  to  Plymouth  ;  and  in  his  exile  to 
St.  Helena  O.  accompanied  the  emperor  as  private  physician. 
His  sole  title  to  remembrance  consists  in  his  book,  A  Voice  from 
St,  Helena,  or  Napoleon  in  Exile  (1822),  which  gave  a  re- 
cord of  conversations  held  with  the  fallen  dictator,  while  it  ex- 
posed at  the  same  time  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
O.  had  already  brought  a  charge  against  the  governor  of  St. 
Helena  of  wishing  to  make  away  with  Napoleon,  and  had  very 
properly  been  dismissed  the  service,  as  the  charge  was  both 
reckless  and  unfounded.  He  then  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  he  died,  3d  June  1836. 

Omelette  (Fr.  mifs  vieles,  '  mixed  eggs '),  a  dish,  the  chief 
constituent  of  which  is  eggs.  The  eggs  are  whipped  into  a 
froth,  flavoured,  and  lightly  fried.  The  variety  of  omelettes  is 
very  great,  and,  although  the  dish  appears  to  be  simple,  the 
successful  cooking  of  an  O.  requires  great  skill  and  dexterity. 

O'mens  (akin  to  Sansk.  avmati, '  protection '),  foreshadowings 
of  coming  events  by  casual  occurrences,  have  been  observed  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  Reginald  Scot,  writing  in  1584, 
says  :  '  Many  will  go  to  bed  again,  if  they  sneeze  before  their 
shoes  be  on  their  feet ;  hunters,  if  they  chance  to  meet  a  friar  or 
a  priest,  will  couple  up  their  hounds  and  go  home  ;  and  he  that 
receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whether  he  met  not  a  cat  or 
a  hare  when  he  went  first  out  of  his  doors  in  the  morning,  or 
stumbled  not  at  the  threshold  at  his  going  out,  or  put  not  on  his 
shirt  the  wrong  side  outwards,  or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot, 
which  Augustus  Caesar  reputed  for  the  worst  luck  that  might 
befall.'  Even  to-day  there  are  educated  people  who  at  heart 
believe  that  the  death-tick,  the  spilling  of  salt,  a  dog's  howling, 
&c.,  are  ominous  of  impending  evil.  Special  families  may  have 
their  own  peculiar  omen — in  Ireland  the  wailing  of  the  Banshee  ; 
in  England  the  fall  of  a  branch  or  the  flight  of  a  bird  against  a 
window.  O.,  as  a  rule,  are  shrouded  in  time-honoured  obscurity; 
only  in  rare  instances  can  we  trace  them  to  their  origin.  The 
belief  that  he  who  first  rises  from  a  party  of  thirteen  will  die  be- 
fore the  year  is  out  is  probably  assignable  to  the  Last  Supper, 
where  Judas  first  left  the  chamber.  Friday,  the  day  of 
the  Passion,  is  unlucky,  because  on  it  the  fairies  vent  their 
spite  on  mortals  in  whose  redemption  they  have  themselves  no 
share.  And  it  foreboded  harm  to  meet  a  cat  or  hare,  because 
these  were  the  forms  most  frequently  assumed  by  witches. 
Prodigies  (Lat.  '  exceptional  cases,'  from  pro,  '  forth,'  and  a^o, 
'1  lead')  differed  from  casual  and  natural  O.,  in  being  super- 
natural and  of  strictly  divine  origin,  as  when  dogs  spoke  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  or  trees  before  the  death  of  Caesar. 
See  Fallati's  Ueier  Begriff  und  Wesen  des  Romischen  Omen 
(Tub.  1836) ;  Popular  Antiquities  (new  ed.  Lond.  1876). 

O'merkote  (Umarkot),  the  chief  town  of  the  Thur  and  Parkar 
Political  Superintendency,  Scinde,  British  India,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Great  Indian  desert,  95  miles  E.  of  Hydraljad  ;  pop.  (1872) 
3999.  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  watered  by  a  canal.  O.  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Akbar  the  Great,  whose  father,  Huma- 
yun,  had  fled  here  after  his  defeat  by  Shere  Shah.  In  1847, 
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at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Scinde,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  Rajah  of  Jodhpore. 

Ommiades,  a  dynasty  of  fourteen  califs,  who  reigned  at 
Damascus  for  nearly  a  century.  Their  founder,  Moawiyah,  the 
son  of  Mohammed's  great  adversary,  Abu-Sofian,  in  early  youth 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Secretary  of  the  Prophet,  and  for 
forty  years  administered  the  government  of  Syria.  He  claimed 
the  succession  on  the  assassination  of  Othman  (655),  but  not 
until  All  had  shared  his  predecessor's  fate  (661)  could  he  make 
his  claims  good.  Moawiyah's  reign  was  marked  by  the  disas- 
trous siege  of  Constantinople  (668-675),  by  the  advance  of  the 
Saracens  in  Africa,  and  by  his  important  change  of  an  elective 
to  an  hereditary  califate.  His  son  and  successor  Yezid  (680-683) 
lost  Persia  to  Husein,  the  son  of  Ali,  and  Arabia  to  the  anti- 
calif  Ibn-es-Sobeir.  Abdulmelek  (685-705)  by  his  arms  and 
policy  reunited  the  Moslem  empire,  discontinued  the  tribute 
claimed  by  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  established  a  national 
mint.  The  next  thirty-seven  years  were  occupied  by  the  reigns  of 
his  four  sons,  and  of  Omar,  the  best  of  the  Ommiade  race.  Under 
the  indolent  Walid  I.  (705-716)  the  Arabic  numerals  were  intro- 
duced into  general  use,  Saracenic  architecture  attained  a  high 
perfection,  and  Spain  and  Transoxiana  were  conquered  by  Musa 
and  other  able.lieutenants.  Under  the  gluttonous  Suleiman  (716- 
717)  and  Omar  (717-720)  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople 
resulted  in  a  second  discomfiture  ;  and  under  Hesham  (723-742) 
the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  at  Tours  by  Karl  Martel(732)  turned  the 
tide  of  Moslem  conquest.  Merwan  II.,  the  last  of  the  Ommiade 
califs  (744-750),  had  won  in  the  Georgian  wars  the  title  of  the 
Ass  of  Mesopotamia,  an  honourable  epithet  in  the  East.  But 
in  747  the  Abbasides  (q.  v.)  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Meru  in  Persia.  Their  first  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab  was 
followed  by  a  still  greater  one  at  Busir  in  Egypt  (February  10, 
750),  in  which  Merwan  fell,  pierced  by  a  lance.  Eighty  of  his 
kinsfolk,  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus,  were  treacherously 
massacred,  two  only  escaping — one  to  S.E.  Arabia,  where  he 
founded  a  califate  that  lasted  for  seven  centuries  ;  the  other, 
Abd-ur-Rahman,  to  Andalusia  in  Spain.  '  Except  among  the 
Syrians,'  says  Gibbon  {^Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  lii.),  'the  califs  of 
the  house  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been  the  objects  of  the  public 
favour.  The  life  of  Mohammed  recorded  their  perseverance  in 
idolatry  and  rebellion  ;  their  conversion  had  been  reluctant,  their 
elevation  irregular  and  factious,  and  their  throne  was  cemented 
with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.' 

Ommiades  of  Spain. — Abd-ur-Rahman  I.  (756-787),  Hesh- 
am's  grandson,  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Arabs  of  Spain, 
and  speedily  established  himself  as  Emir  of  Cordova  (q.  v.).  He 
secured  and  extended  his  domains,  which  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  peninsula,  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  coalition  headed  by 
Karl  the  Great,  whom  he  defeated  at  Roncesvalles  (q.  v.)  in 
778.  He  had  also,  like  his  two  immediate  successors,  to  struggle 
against  the  frequent  revolts  of  his  own  subjects,  Christian  and 
renegade,  which  were  first  wholly  suppressed  by  Abd-ur-Rah- 
man II.  (821-852),  a  wise  and  liberal  prince,  the  splendour  of 
whose  court  rivalled  that  of  Bagdad,  and  attracted  a  host  of 
scholars,  poets,  and  artists.  During  the  wars  of  his  son,  Mo- 
hammed I.  (852-880)  with  Alfonso  III.  (q.  v.),  there  grew  up  a 
spirit  of  chivalry  that  honoured  women  as  nowhere  else  in  Islam. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  the  Spanish  O.  were  Abd-ur-Rahman 
III.  (912-961),  the  vanquisher  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  and  his 
son  Al-Hakem  II.  (961-976) — monarchs  who  '  employed  the 
awful  engine  of  despotism  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  in- 
telligence of  their  species.'  They  fostered  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, founded  eighty  free  schools,  collected  a  library  of 
600,000  volumes,  and  under  them  the  university  of  Cordova 
attained  a  European  fame.  Hesham  II.  (976-1013)  was  a  child 
of  eleven  at  his  accession,  and  throughout  his  reign  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  Grand  Vizier  Al  Mansor,  who,  dying  in  1002, 
transmitted  his  office  to  his  son.  By  them  the  Arab  army 
was  reciniited  with  Berber  and  Christian  mercenaries,  who,  after 
co-operating  in  the  conquest  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Barcelona, 
turned  on  their  masters,  and  rent  the  Ommiade  empire  into  a 
hundred  petty  principalities,  the  last  of  the  emirs,  Hesham  III. 
(1027-31),  dying  despised  and  forgotten  at, Cordova  in  1036.  See 
Dozy's  Histoire  des  Musulmans  d' Espagne  vols.  Leyd.  1861)  ; 
and  Weil's  Geschichte  der  islamitischen  Vdlker  (Stutt.  1866). 

Om'nibus  (Lat.  'for  all'),  colloquially  ^ bus,^  a  familiar  large 
vehicle  for  conveying  passengers  short  distances  in  cities.  Om- 
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nibuses  commenced  to  run  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1827,  but 
were  indifferently  profitable  until  Madame  de  Berry  patronised 
them  ;  thereafter  they  became  the  vehicles  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
proved  eminently  successful.  The  prototype  of  the  O.  was  the 
Parisian  '  carriage  of  the  five  soldi,'  the  introduction  of  which  in 
1662  is  ascribed  to  Blaise  Pascal  and  several  noblemen.  In 
1829  Mr.  Shillibeer  ran  the  first  O.  in  London,  which  was  drawn 
by  three  horses  and  carried  twenty-two  inside  passengers.  The 
seat  on  the  roof  for  outside  passengers  was  added  in  1849.  The 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  founded  in  1856,  possessed 
in  1876  560  buses  and  6000  horses.  Each  O.  is  adapted  for  carry- 
ing twenty-eight  passengers  in  all ;  its  weight  averages  24  cwts., 
and  the  distance  travelled  daily  60  miles.  About  70,000,000 
passengers  are  annually  carried  by  the  London  buses.  In  many 
cities  tramway  cars  have  to  a  large  extent  superseded  the  O. 

Omsk,  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia,  government  of  Tobolsk, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtish,  near  its  junction  with  the  Om, 
and  more  than  2200  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  of 
Siberia,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  Siberian  corps  of  cadets. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  who  have  been  banished  from 
Europe  for  political  offences.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  Khirgiz  in  cattle,  and  there  are  also  some  manufac- 
tories and  mining  works.    Pop.  (1867)  26,722. 


O'mul  {Salmo  migratorius),  a  species  of  Salmonida  or  Sal- 
mon (q.  v.)  found  in  Lake  Baikal,  and  attaining  a  length  of  from 
12  to  15  inches.  Its  flesh  is  palatable,  and  like  the  common 
salmon  it  ascends  rivers  to  spawn. 

Onagra'cese,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  simple,  opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  flowers  regu- 
lar, usually  axillary,  with  parts  as  a  rule  in  fours.  The  fruit 
is  a  round  or  oblong,  many-seeded,  fleshy  berry,  or  a  dry,  four- 
valved  capsule ;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  naked,  or  with  a  feathery 
appendage.  The  species  are  widely  distributed,  the  annuals 
being  generally  found  in  temperate  countries,  and  the  shrubby 
members  in  Mexico,  S.  America,  and  New  Zealand.  A  few 
yield  minor  edible  products,  and  a  good  number  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation  as  ornamental  plants.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  Fuchsia  (q.  v.)  genus.  The  N.  American  represen- 
tatives are  also  favourites  for  out-door  purposes,  as  CEnothera, 
Clarkia,  and  Godetia.    See  ClRC^A  and  Trap  A. 

One'ga,  next  to  Ladoga  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  lies  in 
the  Russian  government  of  Olonetz,  and  has  an  area  of  4855  sq. 
miles.  Its  length  is  about  140  miles,  breadth  59,  and  its  depth 
varies  from  590  to  738  feet.  The  banks  are  generally  low,  but 
in  the  S.  W.  they  rise  to  about  300  feet,  and  it  appears  that  the 
elevation  of  the  lake  must  once  have  been  much  greater  than  it 
is  now.  In  the  N.  end  it  divides  itself  into  three  bays,  of  which 
the  most  easterly  is  the  widest.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish, 
and  its  banks  are  cultivated  with  the  exception  of  the  swampy 
places.  Fed  by  the  Wodia,  the  Wytegra,  and  the  Schuja,  it 
connects  itself  by  the  Swir  with  Ladoga,  and  by  the  Kumsa 
with  Segosero,  and  thus  it  forms  a  communication  between  the 
White  and  the  Baltic  Seas.  The  Swir  and  the  Wytegra  are 
connected  by  the  Onega  Canal.  The  chief  island  in  the  lake 
is  Klimezkoi  (44  sq.  miles),  and  the  chief  town  on  its  banks 
Petrosawodsk. 

One'ga,  a  town  of  Russia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  and  on  a 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  with  a  pop.  (1870)  of  2329.  In  1873 
there  entered  32  ships,  carrying  chiefly  salt  and  fish  to  the  value 
of  ;^8200,  and  the  exports  of  timber  amounted  to  £Tfi,QOO.  The 
River  O.,  262  miles  in  length,  flows  from  the  Latscha  Lake, 
receives  on  the  right  the  waters  of  the  Moscha,  and  joins  the 
Gulf  of  O.,  a  part  of  the  White  Sea. 

Oneglia,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  on  the 
sea-coast,  midway  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  has  a  good  harbour,  constructed  in  1825,  and  receiving 
yearly  some  100,000  tons  of  shipping.  O.  is  the  birthplace  of 
Andrea  Doria  (q.  v.).    Pop.  (1874)  8047. 

O'Neill.    See  Tyrconnel. 

On'erous  Cause,  in  Scotch  law,  means  on  account  of  valu- 
able consideration. 

Onic'olo.    See  Nicolo. 
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On'ion  (Lat.  tmio,  Fr.  oignon)  is  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Allium  (q.  v.).  The  O.  itself  is  A,  Cepa.  Its 
native  country  is  unknown,  but  its  culture  is  as'old  as  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  The  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are  very 
numerous ;  when  young,  in  salads ;  when  mature,  in  soups  or 
stews,  or  alone,  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted  ;  the  smaller  sized  bulbs 
are  also  prized  for  preserving  in  vinegar  as  a  pickle.  Many 
varieties  have  been  established  by  care  and  selection,  ;and  of 
these  the  Spanish  or  Portugal  O.,  from  its  large  size  and  mild 
flavour,  is  in  much  request.  The  underground  or  potato  O.  (var. 
aggregatum)  multiplies  by  young  bulbs  on  the  parent  root,  they 
having  all  the  properties  of  the  common  form.  In  the  tree  or 
bulb-bearing  O.  (var.  viviparum)  the  stem  produces  bulbs  instead 
of  flowers,  which,  when  planted,  produce  underground  onions 
of  extra-strong  flavour.  The  so-called  Welsh  (Ger.  wdlsch, 
'  foreign ')  O.,  or  ciboule  {A.  fistulosuin),  a  native  of  Siberia, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  early  in  the  17th  c. 
through  Germany,  never  forms  a  bulb,  but  being  very  hardy,  is 
sown  in  autumn  for  spring  salads.  The  strong  taste  and  smell 
of  the  O.  are  due  to  a  volatile  oil  rich  in  sulphur,  said  to  induce 
sleep.    The  O.  stimulates  expectoration. 

Onion-Fly  (Anthosmyia  ceparuni),  a  species  of  fly  belonging 
to  the  MuscidcE,  and  noted  for  the  habits  of  its  larvae  in  attacking 
the  onion.  The  larvae  cause  the  affected  plants  to  turn  yellow 
and  to  die.  The  young  flies  become  pupae  in  two  weeks,  undergo 
their  transformation  in  the  root,  and  a  fortnight  later  appear  as 
perfect  flies. 

Onis'cus.    See  Woodlouse. 

Onk'elos,  called  the  Proselyte,  mentioned  in  certain  Jewish 
writings  {Josifthah  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud),  is  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch 
called  Targum  O.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  contemporary 
and  pupil  of  Gamaliel ;  but  as  this  may  have  been  Gamaliel  the 
Elder  or  Gamaliel  II.,  he  has  been  placed  in  the  half  c.  before 
Christ,  and  about  40-120  A.D.  By  the  best  Hebrew  scholars, 
however,  he  is  now  identified  with  Aquila  (q.  v.)  or  Akilas  (at 
Babylon,  Ankelos  O. ),  owing  to  the  great  similarity.between  the 
incidents  recorded  of  both.  Unless  O.  be  the  same  as  Aquila, 
the  two  were  contemporaries,  both  relatives  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  proselytes  to  Judaism,  disciples  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R. 
Joshua,  and  translators  of  the  Bible  under  the  auspices  of  these 
two  rabbis.  It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  Aquila  was  the 
author  of  the  Targum,  but  that  it  was  made  in  the  School  of 
Babylonia  to  counteract  the  corruptions  of  the  LXX.,  like  the 
translation  of  Aquila,  and  was  hence  called  a  Targum  in  the 
manner  of  Aquila,  an  Aquila  Targum.  See  Deutsch  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible  (1863),  art.  'Versions,' 

Onomac'ritus,  a  Greek  poet  who  was  banished  from  Athens 
{circa  516  B.C.)  for  interpolating  his  own  verses  in  the  oracles  of 
Musaeus,  with  the  collecting  of  which  he  had  been  charged  by 
Hipparchus.  Fleeing  to  Persia,  he  incited  Xerxes  to  under- 
take the  invasion  of  Greece,  by  reciting  to  him  those  ancient 
prophecies  that  seemed  to  favour  his  design.  Pausanias  tells  us 
that  In  his  day  certain  poems  were  attributed  to  O.,  to  whom  the 
Orphic  Hymns  and  the  institution  of  the  Dionysiac  orgies  have 
also  been  ascribed.  See  Eichhoff,  De  Onomacrito  Atheniensi 
(1840). 

Onomatopoeia  (Gr.  onoma,  'name,'  and poied,  '  I  make '),  a 
principle  of  word-formation  by  which  words  are  made  to  imitate 
or  represent  a  sound  characteristic  of  the  objects  they  are  in- 
tended to  designate,  as  cuckoo,  peewit,  whizz,  purr,  &c.  Such 
words  are  commonest  in  the  language  of  children  and  of  un- 
civilised races.  Thus  the  Gallas  from  djeda,  '  to  say,'  and  goda, 
'to  make,'  form  cakak-djeda,  'to  say  cakak'  =  to  crack,  and 
dadada-goda,  '  to  make  dadada '  =  to  beat ;  whilst  the  child 
speaks  of  a  dog  as  a  bow-wow  and  a  train  as  a  puff-puff.  Herder 
(q.  v.),  with  many  philosophers  of  the  i8th  c.  and  some  few 
philologists  of  our  own  time,  found  in  O.  the  origin  of  language. 
'Man,'  he  supposes,  'sees  a  lamb,  and  looks  for  a  distinguishing 
mark.  The  lamb  bleats — the  mark  is  found.  "Ah,  thou  art 
the  bleating  animal,"  the  soul  says  within  herself,  and  the  sound 
of  bleating  becomes  the  name  of  the  lamb.'  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  few  animate,  fewer  inanimate,  objects,  and  hardly  any 
abstract  ideas,  have  been  named  on  the  onomatopoeic  system. 
We  may  fancy,  from  force  of  association,  that  in  thunder  and 
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raven  we  hear  an  imitation  of  rumbling  and  croaking,  till  we 
find  that  thunder  is  from  the  same  root  {tan,  '  to  stretch ')  as 
t/iin  and  tender,  and  that  the  ru  of  raven,  reappearing  in  rune 
and  rumour,  simply  means  '  to  cry,'  and  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  note  of  the  nightingale  or  turtle-dove.  See 
Language  ;  Steinthal's  Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache  (Berl. 
185S) ;  the  introduction  to  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology  (Lond.  1859) ;  and  Max  Midler's  Science  of  Languages 
(Lond.  5th  ed.  1866). 

Onta'rio,  the  most  populous  though  not  the  largest  province 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  formerly  called  Upper  Canada 
or  Canada  West,  is  bounded  N.  by  Rupert's  Land,  E.  by  the 
River  Ottawa,  which  separates  it  from  Quebec,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  separates  it  from  New  York,  S.  and  W.  by  the 
lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior.  Area  121,260  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  (1871)  1,620,847.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
navigable  water,  it  has  a  shoreline  of  several  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  everywhere  broken  by  inlets,  and  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  commerce,  which  have  been  further  increased  by 
the  construction  of  numerous  canals.  The  northern  part  of  O. 
is  hilly,  containing  rocks  chiefly  of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian 
formations,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  immense  supplies  of 
timber  and  great  wealth  in  minerals,  while  it  also  includes  some 
rich  valley  land.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  gypsum, 
lime-phospates,  marble,  iron,  copper,  and  silver  ores.  S.  of  this 
district  lies  the  Great  Plain  of  Canada  West,  consisting  of  beds 
of  clay  and  gravel  resting  upon  Silurian  and  Devonian  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  shales.  This  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
province,  that  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cereal  crops  are 
raised,  and  containing  also  forests  of  hard-wood  trees.  A  large 
amount  of  petroleum  is  obtained  annually  from  the  lower  Devon- 
ian limestones  in  the  S.  W.  The  timber  trade  still  takes  the  first 
place  among  the  industries  of  O.,  though  agriculture  has  of  late 
years  been  making  very  rapid  progress.  The  most  valuable  wood 
supplied  by  O.  is  that  known  as  the  white  or  Weymouth  pine, 
which  grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa.  The  fisheries  are  now 
of  considerable  importance.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country 
are  not  yet  properly  developed.  The  chief  exports  to  Great 
Britain  are  wood  and  wheat ;  the  chief  imports,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods.  Separate  statistics,  however,  on  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  O.  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  official  re- 
turns, in  which  it  and  Quebec  are  taken  as  one  province.  In 
1876  there  were  825  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  114,990  be- 
longing to  O.  In  1871  there  were  330,965  Episcopalians, 
356,442  other  Protestants,  and  274,162  Roman  Catholics. — 
Lake  O.  was  visited  by  Champlain  in  1615  and  Lake  Superior 
by  traders  in  1660.  In  1 67 1  Perrot  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory near  Lake  Huron,  and  eight  years  afterward  Niagara  was 
founded  by  La  Salle,  when  the  lakes  were  explored  as  far  as 
Michigan.  The  fort  at  Toronto  was  founded  in  1749.  In  1760 
O.,  which  formed  part  of  French  Canada,  came  with  the  rest  of 
that  province  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  was  the  field  of 
several  engagements  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  In  1840  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united,  to  be  separ- 
ated again  in  1867  as  provinces,  but  formed  along  with  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  into  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  internal  affairs  of  O.  are  under  the  management  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion,  and  a  house  of  82  elective  members,  who  together 
appoint  the  24  senators  by  whom  the  province  is  represented  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament. 

Onta'rio,  Lake,  the  smallest  and  most  easterly  of  the  five 
great  lakes  of  N.  America  which  are  connected  with  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  190  miles  long,  with  an  area  of  7300  sq.  miles,  and 
an  average  depth  of  490  feet.  Its  surface  level  is  334  feet  below 
that  of  Lake  Erie,  and  231  above  tide- water.  The  Niagara  river 
enters  it  at  the  S. W.  ;  the  St.  Lawrence  issues  from  its  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity. Among  the  other  streams  received  by  the  lake  are  the 
Trent  and  Humber  on  the  N.,  and  the  Black,  Genesee,  and 
Oswego  on  the  S.  It  has  connection  by  the  Genesee  river  and 
Oswego  Canal  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  consequently  with  the 
Hudson  river  and  New  York  city.  The  most  important  towns 
on  the  Canadian  shore  are  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Coburg,  and 
Kingston ;  on  the  U.  S.  shore,  Oswego,  Sackett  Harbour,  and 
Port  Genesee.  Lake  O.  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
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its  great  depth  rendering  it  navigable  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  preventing  it  from  freezing 
except  close  to  the  shore. 

Ontorogy  is  that  branch  of  Metaphysics  which  deals  with 
inferences  of  unknown  being,  drawn  from  observed  phenomena. 
Its  prime  object  becomes  the  Supreme  Being,  and  thus  it  may 
be  termed  scientific  or  rational  theology.  Yet  its  restriction  to 
recognition  of  one  Being  is  not  necessary  ;  for  it  may  acknow- 
ledge a  plurality  of  fundamental  principles,  and,  unfess  when 
pantheistic,  admits  as  distinct  (i)  Man,  (2)  the  Universe,  (3) 
God.  The  science  of  metaphysics  was  in  ancient  times  almost 
entirely  ontological ;  and  although  in  modem  history  it  has  be- 
come psychological  mainly,  the  systems  of  Spinoza,  Leibniz, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  widely  as  their  principles 
differ,  may  be  mentioned  as  distinctly  ontological. 

On'us  Proban'di,  a  legal  phrase  denoting  Burden  of  Proving 
(q.  v.). 

On'jrx  (Gr.  onyx,  'a  finger-nail,'  the  markings  of  which  those 
of  the  mineral  were  supposed  to  resemble),  a  chalcedonic  variety 
of  quartz  which,  like  agate,  consists  of  bands  or  layers  of  different 
colours ;  but  in  the  case  of  O.  the  layers  are  superimposed  in 
even  planes,  while  in  agate  they  are  arranged  concentrically.  The 
various  bands  in  good  O.  are  sharply  defined,  and  consist  of 
white  and  black,  or  white,  brown,  and  black  layers.  When 
layers  of  sard  occur,  the  stone  is  called  Sardonyx  (q.  v.).  O. 
and  sardonyx  are  the  stones  from  which  cameos  are  principally 
cut. 

Onyx  Marble,  a  fine  translucent  stalagmitic  limestone  ob- 
tained in  the  province  of  Oran,  Algeria,  and  at  Tecali,  near  the 
city  of  Mexico.  It  is  used  as  a  decorative  material,  and  is  also 
made  into  small  ornamental  objects.  It  is  the  same  substance, 
in  part  at  least,  called  by  Pliny  and  other  classical  authorities 
alabastrites,  onyx,  and  onychites.  O.  M.  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Oriental  alabaster. 

Oodeypoor'  ( Udaipnr),  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  Rajputana,  India,  70  miles  W.  of  Neemuch,  and 
395  N.  of  Bombay,  lies  in  a  basin  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  was  founded  in  1568  by  Udai  Singh,  after  the  sack  of  Chittor, 
the  former  capital,  by  the  Moguls,  and  contains  the  most  cele- 
brated examples  of  modern  Hindu  architecture,  which  have 
been  elaborately  described  and  illustrated  by  Fergusson.  The 
palace  of  the  Rana  is  of  granite,  overlooking  an  artificial  lake, 
5  miles  in  circumference.  The  dam  which  forms  this  lake  is 
faced  with  marble  and  adorned  throughout  with  sculptures  and 
temples. — The  state  of  O.,  more  properly  called  Meywar,  oc- 
cupies the  S.E.  of  Rajputana,  and  has  an  area  of  about  11,614 
sq.  miles.  Its  pop.  (according  to  an  old  estimate)  is  1,161,400; 
the  gross  revenue  is  ;^640,ooo,  of  which  ;^240,ooo  is  in  the 
hands  of  feudatory  barons,  and  ;^i3o,ooo  has  been  assigned 
to  Brahmins ;  the  tribute  is  ^20,000.  The  country  is  hilly 
and  possesses  some  mineral  wealth.  Sheep  and  goats  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  cattle  are  good.  The  crops  are  millets,  barley, 
wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  Some  suffering  and  emigration 
were  caused  by  the  drought  of  1877.  The  ruler,  whose  title  is 
Rana,  represents  the  solar  family  of  Rajputs,  and  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  entire  caste.  The  dynasty  dates 
from  144  A.D.,  being  descended  from  the  ancient  Hindu  kings 
of  Oude.  In  history  they  are  celebrated  for  the  heroic  and 
contuiued  resistance  they  offered  to  the  Mohammedans,  and 
for  their  works  of  public  utility.  They  ever  refused  to  ally 
themselves  in  marriage  with  the  imperial  house  of  Delhi.  They 
fought  against  each  succeeding  Mogul  emperor  ;  and  at  the 
capture  of  Chittor  by  Akbar,  30,000  Rajputs  and  1700  of 
the  royal  family  are  said  to  have  perished.  One  Rana,  in 
1661,  built  a  marble  embankment,  at  a  cost  of  ;^96o,ooo,  to 
employ  labour  during  a  famine ;  his  successor  constructed  the 
Deybur  lake,  the  largest  in  India,  30  miles  round.  Mahratta 
and  Pindaree  invasions,  combined  with  internal  dissensions,  im- 
poverished the  state  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Being  much 
reduced  in  area,  the  protection  of  the  British  was  accepted  in 
1818.  In  1821  the  district  of  Mairwara  (q.  v.)  was  temporarily 
placed  under  British  administration,  an  arrangement  which  still 
continues.  The  inordinate  claims  of  the  feudal  barons,  who  are 
mostly  descendants  of  former  Ranas,  still  cause  trouble ;  and  it 
is  only  in  tradition  that  O.  is  the  first  Hindu  state  in  India.  The 
present  Rana,  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  uncle 


in  1874.  See  Tod's  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  Fergusson's  Hislory  oj 
Indian  ArchiUcture^zxiA  Rousselet's  India  and  its  Native  Princes 
(Lond.  2d  ed.  1878). 

Oojein'  ( Ujain),  an  ancient  city  of  Hindustan,  now  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scindiah,  the  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Gwalior,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seepra  river,  1698  feet  above  the  sea,  260  miles 
S.W.  of  GwaUor  and  598  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  O.  is  one 
of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  first  meridian 
of  their  geographers.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  its 
chief  grandeur  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  mythical  Vikrama- 
ditya,  whose  era  (57  B.C.)  is  still  universally  used  through  Hin- 
dustan. In  Mohammedan  times  it  was  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent Rajah  of  Malwa.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall  6  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  still  densely  populated. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  Ijrick,  with  a  framework  of  wood  ; 
and  there  are  many  temples.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  palace 
of  Scindiah,  and  the  observatory  of  the  Rajput  astronomer,  Jey 
Sing ;  around  are  numerous  groves  and  gardens.  The  d'eserted 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  lie  a  mile  to  the  N.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  precious  stones,  and 
Malwa  opium. 

Oolite.    See  Limestone. 

Oolit'ic  or  Jurassic  Sys'tem  is  the  middle  member  of  the 
Mesozoic  or  Secondary  Formations,  lying  intermediate  in  position 
to  the  Trias  and  Cretaceous.  It  is  divided  into  four  great 
divisions — the  Lias,  the  Lower  Oolite,  the  Middle  Oolite,  and 
the  Upper  Oolite.  The  name  Oolite  was  given  to  the  series  by 
Dr.  William  Smith,  when  he  tabulated  the  Secondary  Formations 
of  England,  from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  many  beds  of  O. 
limestone.  The  name  Jurassic  is  derived  from  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, whose  chalk  beds  seem  to  be  strictly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Oxford  or  Middle  Oolite.  The  Lias  consists  essentially 
of  clay  with  numerous  bands  of  argillaceous  limestone  in  its 
lower  parts,  and  an  arenaceous  and  calcareous  deposit  near  the 
middle.  It  is  divided  into  the  Lower  Lias,  the  Marlstone,  and 
Upper  Lias,  each  of  which  has  an  assemblage  of  characteristic 
fossils,  embracing  cephalopods,  lamellibranchs,  Crustacea,  in- 
sects, fish,  reptiles,  (S;c.  (see  Lias).  The  Bath  or  Lower  Oolite 
is  subdivided  into  five  sections — Inferior  Oolite,  Fuller's  Earth, 
Great  Oolite,  Forest  Marble,  and  Cornbrash.  The  first  of  these, 
composed  of  beds  of  shelly  limestone,  brown  marl,  and  aren- 
aceous limestone  rich  in  fossils,  is  separated  from  the  Upper  Lias 
by  a  loose  sandy  deposit.  The  whole  group  consists  of  alter- 
nating layers  of  clays,  sands,  and  limestones,  and  contains  many 
characteristic  fossils.  The  Stonefield  Slate  and  the  Bath  Oolite, 
a  valuable  building  stone,  belong  to  the  Great  Oolite,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  remains  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  mammals. 
The  other  sections  are  considered  under  their  respective  headings. 
The  Oxford  or  Middle  Oolite  consists  also  of  clays,  marly  sand- 
stones and  limestone,  and  comprises  the  Oxford  Clay  (q.  v.) 
with  its  beautifully  preserved  Ammonites  and  Belemnites, 
and  the  Coral  Rag  (q.  v.),  so  rich  in  corals.  The  Portland  or 
Upper  Oolite  is  divided  into  three  groups — the  Kimmeridge 
Clay  (q.  v.),  the  Portland  Beds  (q.  v.),  and  the  Purbeck  Beds 
(q.  v.).  The  last  two  occur  only  in  the  S.  of  England,  and  their 
fossil  characters  indicate  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land  above 
the  sea,  and  its  subsequent  submersion  by  fresh  water. 

Oomrawutt'ee  {Amraoti),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Berar,  one  of  the  assigned  districts  of  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  India,  417  miles  E.  of  Bombay  by  rail,  and  1338 
W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1867)  23,410.  It  contains  an  ancient 
Hindu  temple  ;  but  the  city  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  last 
century  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  built  the  present  wall,  26 
feet  high  and  2|  miles  in  circumference.  The  civil  station,  con- 
taining the  headquarters  of  the  province,  is  2  miles  distant.  O.  is 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  Berar  cotton  trade.  In  1 870  it  contained 
6  full  presses  and  4  half  presses  ;  and  42,ocx)  bales,  each 
weighing  3 J  cwt.,  were  despatched  to  Bombay.  There  is  also  a 
large  trade  in  spices,  piece-goods,  salt,  sugar,  and  country  cloth. 
— The  district  of  O.,  which  is  divided  from  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces by  the  Wardha  river,  has  an  area  of  2767  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
(1867)  407,276.  Cotton  occupies  300,000  acres,  other  crops  are 
rice,  millets,  and  wheat. 

Oona'o  {Unad),  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  Province  of  Oude,  British  India,  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Cawnpore,  and  33  S.W.  of  Lucknow.    Pop.  (1869)  7,277. 


It  is  a  station  on  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  Railway. — The 
district  of  O.,  which  is  bordered  S.  W.  by  the  Ganges,  has  an 
area  of  1349  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1869)  724,949.  The  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  millets,  oil  seeds  and  sugar-cane.  In  1874  the 
exports  were  valued  at;^456,ooo,  the  imports  at  312,000. 

Oond'wa  Niill'ah  {Udha  nala),  a  village  in  the  district  of 
the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  Bengal,  British  India,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  6  miles  S.  of  Rajmehal,  and  188  N.  of  Cal- 
cutta. Here  was  fought  a  battle  in  September  1763,  in  which 
Major  Adams  completely  defeated  the  forces  of  Cossim  Ali, 
the  Nawaub  of  Bengal,  and  opened  the  road  into  Behar.  The 
remains  of  the  Mahommedan  camp,  which  was  protected  by 
a  marsh  and  defended  by  100  guns,  are  still  visible. 

Oo'ri  or  Ou'ri.    See  Limpopo. 

Oos'terliout  ('  east  holt  or  wood '),  a  town  in  the  province 
of  North  Brabant,  Netherlands,  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Breda,  contains 
several  large  breweries,  tanneries,  and  brick-works,  and  carries 
on  a  thriving  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  all  Roman  Catholics.    Pop.  (1870)  8472. 

Oot'acamund  {Utakamand,  familiarly  known  as  Ooty),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Neilgherry  district,  and  the  hill  sanitarium  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  British  India,  7400  feet  above  the  sea, 
330  miles  S.W.  by  rail  from  Madras,  and  70  miles  S.  of  Mysore. 
Pop.  (1871)  9982.  V  The  first  house  was  built  here  in  1820.  It 
is  now  the  permanent  residence  of  many  Europeans,  as  well  as 
a  summer  resort.  The  railway  station  is  at  Mettapollium.  A 
convalescent  depot  for  1300  soldiers  is  in  course  of  erection 
(1877)  at  Wellington.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Lawrence 
Asylum  for  the  children'of  soldiers,  which  has  380  inmates  and  an 
income  of  ;^io,ooo.  The  Botanical  Gardens  were  the  first  scene 
of  the  successful  introduction  of  the  cinchona  plant  into  India. 
The  beautiful  mountain  landscape  has  been  yet  further  adorned 
by  an  artificial  lake,  3  miles  in  circumference,  formed  by  dam- 
ming up  a  valley.  Coffee  and  potatoes  are  largely  grown,  as 
well  as  cinchona,  and  a  little  tea.  See  Primitive  Tribes  of  the 
Nilagiris,  by  J.  W.  Breaks  (London,  India  Museum,  1873)  ; 
also  art.  Neilgherry  Hills. 

Oot'rum  the  Indian  name  for  the  fibre  of  Dcemia  externa. 

O'pab.  {Lavipris  luna),  a  curious  fish,  belonging  to  the  order 
Teleostei,  and  to  the  family  Scomberidce,  or  Mackerels.  It  is 
cast  up  occasionally  on  the  I5ritish  coasts.  The  O.  inhabits  the 
warmer  seas,  and  may  attain  a  length  of  5  feet  and  a  weight 
of  120  lbs.  Its  flesh  is  red-coloured  and  palatable.  It  has  a 
single  dorsal  fin,  and  is  gorgeously  coloured,  its  sides  and  back 
being  bright  green,  and  the  fins  and  eyes  scarlet.  Pale  golden 
spots  are  scattered  over  its  sides.  The  O.  is  also  named  the 
'  King-fish.' 

O'pal,  a  modified  form  of  quartz,  from  which  it  differs  in 
being  less  hard,  from  5"5  to  6"5,  as  against  7 ;  of  lower  specific 
gravity,  from  I '9  to  2  "3,  against  2"5  to  2 '8;  and  also  in  being 
uncrystallisable.  O.  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  inclining  to  resinous, 
and  sometimes  pearly.  Its  colour  varies  from  white  to  grey 
and  yellow,  but  it  is  frequently  dark-coloured  owing  to  impuri- 
ties. There  are  many  varieties  of  O,,  the  most  important  and 
valuable  being  the  precious  O.  This  much-prized  jewel-stone 
exhibits  a  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  play  of  colours,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  satisfactorily  known,  although  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  internal  cracks  and  fissures  of  a  uniform  shape. 
Precious  O.  of  a  size  greater  than  a  small  nut  is  very  rarely 
found  ;  but  in  Vienna  Museum  there  is  an  example,  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  free  from  matrix,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  weigh- 
ing 17  ounces,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  £'jo,ooo.  Precious 
O.  is  found  in  veins  in  porphyritic  rocks  near  Kashan  in 
Hungary,  at  Frankfort,  at  Gracias-a-Dios  in  Honduras,  in 
Ceylon,  and  a  few  other  places.  The  other  principal  varieties 
of  O.  are  the  Fire  O.,  Common  O.,  Hyalite,  Wood  O.,  Float- 
stone,  and  Tripolite,  the  last  consisting  of  the  silicious  shells  of 
infusorial  animals,  consisting  essentially  of  O. -silica. 

O'pen-Bill  {Anastmus),  a  genus  of  Grallatorial  or  Wading 
Birds,  belonging  to  the  Heron  family  {Ardeidce).  Species  occur 
in  Africa  and  E.  Indies.  The  bill  is  of  a  remarkable  shape, 
its  halves  coming  close  together  at  the  tip,  but  being  separated 
by  a  wide  interval  in  the  middle. 
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THE  GLOBE  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Open  Doors,  Letters  of.  These  are  writs  in  Scotch  law 
which  are  requisite  when  goods  in  lockfast  places  are  to  be 
poinded  (see  Poinding).  They  authorise  the  messenger  (see 
Messengek-at-Arms)  to  break  open  the  doors  where  the  goods 
of  the  debtor  are  stowed. 

Op'era,  a  musical  entertainment  of  a  dramatic  kind.  Rous- 
seau has  defined  an  O.  as  a  musical,  poetical,  and  spectacular 
work,  but  in  modern  operas  the  excellence  of  the  music  is 
the  all-essential  feature.  Upon  it,  and  not  upon  the  interest  of 
the  drama,  the  skill  of  the  libretto,  or  the  art  of  the  scene- 
painter,  success  depends.  Few  leading  operas  have  words  at 
all  worthy  of  the  music  ;  hardly  one  shows  extraordinary  literary 
ability  ;  and  even  in  Richard  Wagner's  latest  works,  ostensibly 
produced  as  dramas  primarily  and  as  musical  dramas  subordi- 
nately,  we  are  charmed  by  the  music  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  we  are  fascinated  by  the  play.  Thus  the  fine  theory  of  a 
union  of  the  highest  form  of  musical,  poetical,  and  scenic 
art  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  yet  realised.  Operas 
have  been  divided  into  many  different  classes,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Grand  O.  or  O.  Seria,  which  is  of  a  grave 
and  stately  character  ;  the  Comic  O.  or  O.  Buflfa,  and  the 
Romantic  O.,  which  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
Seria  and  the  Buflfa.  In  grand  and  romantic  operas  the  por- 
tion of  the  dialogue  not  expressed  in  solos,  duets,  trios,  con- 
certed pieces,  and  choruses,  takes  the  form  of  recitative.  In  the 
comic  O.  as  well  as  in  the  German  Singspiel,  and  in  Enghsh 
Ballad  O.  it  is  spoken.  An  overture  usually  proceeds  an  O. 
and  sometimes  certain  of  the  acts,  which  vary  from  two  to  five 
in  number.  For  adequate  representation  a  chorus  of  60  or  80 
voices,  and  a  band  of  50  or  60  performers,  with  occasionally  a 
military  band,  is  required. 

The  dramatic  art  of  the  Greeks  had  somewhat  of  an 
operatic  character,  their  declamation  being  akin  to  our  re- 
citative. Modem  O.  had  its  birth  in  Italy,  where  dramas 
with  music  were  produced  so  long  ago  as  the  13th  c.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  ranks  //  Satiro  and  La  Disperazione  del  Filcno 
by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  two  pastoral  dramas  produced  in 
1590,  as  the  first  real  operas ;  but  the  honour  of  originator  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  Jacopo  Peri,  the  introducer  of  recita- 
tive, who  brought  out  Dafne  privately  in  1597,  and  Euridice 
publicly  in  1600  with  great  approval.  The  first  opera-house  was 
built  in  Venice  in  1637.  The  crude  state  of  the  orchestra  and 
of  musical  art  in  the  17th  and  earlier  part  of  the  i8th  c.  has 
doomed  to  extinction  the  multitude  of  operas  produced  during 
that  period  in  such  cities  as  Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Bologna ; 
and  the  works  of  Monteverde,  Cavalla,  Porpora,  and  Pergolesi, 
&c.,  which  obtained  tumultuous  applause  at  the  time,  are  now 
never  heard.  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segretto  is  the  oldest  work 
which  keeps  the  stage.  The  brightest  name  among  Italian  oper- 
atic composers  before  the  time  of  Rossini  is  that  of  Cherubini, 
whose  Medea  and  Deux  Journees  are  evergreen.  Rossini  threw 
new  life  into  the  Italian  school,  his  works,  Tancredi,  Semiramide,  II 
Barbkre  di  Siviglia,  Guillaume  Tell,  &c.,  being  full  of  voluptuous 
airs,  rich  harmonies,  force,  fire,  and  originality.  Bellini's  operas 
are  weaker,  but  the  delicious  melodies  of  Norma  and  Sonnam- 
bula  have  never  ceased  to  charm.  The  prolific  Donizetti  had  a 
graceful  and  flowing  style  ;  his  IJElisir  d'Amore  and  Don  Pas- 
quale  are  admirable  specimens  of  opera-buffa,  while  in  the 
popular  and  more  ambitious  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and  Z«  Favorita  there  are  many  effective  passages, 
though  their  composer  wrote  too  much  and  too  carelessly.  The 
modern  Italian  school  has  again  sunk  to  the  level  from  which 
Rossini  raised  it ;  its  recent  productions  are  feeble  and  frivolous, 
and  the  orchestral  accompaniments  in  particular  weak  and  com- 
monplace. Verdi  is  the  only  living  Italian  composer  of  much 
originality,  and  in  his  later  works,  such  as  Don  Carlos  and  Aida, 
he  has  inclined  towards  the  modern  German  school.  His  Rigo- 
letto,  Trovatore,  and  Traviata  are  immensely  popular.  He  excels 
in  passionate  and  declamatory  writing. 

If  opera  was  bom  in  Italy  it  was  perfected  in  Germany. 
QiVw^i  Alcestis,  Orpheus  and  Etiridice,  avA  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
were  a  great  step  in  advance  in  scientific  treatment  and  dramatic 
expression.  Mozart  attained  the  highest  pinnacle  which  has  yet 
been  reached  in  lyrical  composition,  and  his  art  is  so  perfect 
that  while  it  charms  the  uneducated  it  delights  the  educated  ear. 
Don  Giovanni,  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Zauberflote  are  glorious 
products  of  constructive  skill,  profound  knowledge,  and  splen- 
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did  imagination.  Beethoven's  only  opera,  Fidelio,  is  worthy  of 
its  great  composer,  whose  genius  was,  however,  more  symphonic 
than  operatic.  The  operas  of  Weber  are  purely  German  in 
character,  and  the  romantic  Der  Freischiitz,  Oberon,  and  Eury- 
anthe  are  characterised  by  mingled  strength  and  sweetness.  The 
laboured  works  of  Meyerbeer  (who  was  as  often  Italian  and 
French  as  Geiman  in  style),  Robert  le  Diable,  Les  Huguenots, 
and  Le  PropMte  are  masterpieces  of  musical  learning  and  drama- 
tic eflfect.  He  was  content  to  accept  the  form  of  opera  as  it 
existed,  and  to  depict  passion  and  express  sentiment  through  the 
media  of  arias,  concerted  pieces,  and  choruses.  Richard  Wag- 
ner has  taken  a  wholly  different  ground.  His  theory  (as  ex- 
pressed in  his  essays  Oper  und  das  Drama)  is  that  music  should 
be  the  handmaid  and  not  the  mistress  of  poetry.  He  has  accord- 
ingly in  his  later  works  cast  aside  the  aria  and  substituted  the 
melos  or  '  endless  melody  ' — continuous  and  appropriate  decla- 
mation. After  a  long  and  uphill  fight  against  prejudice,  he  has 
become  the  hero  of  the  day  in  Germany,  and  his  ideas  are  cer- 
tain to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  future  history  of  O.  There 
is  indeed  just  a  danger  that  they  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that 
some  of  his  less  gifted  successors  may  commit  themselves  to  as 
great  absurdities  as  any  in  the  old  school.  It  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  Wagner's  earlier  and  less  wayward  works — Der 
Pliegende  Hollander,  Lohengrin,  Taunhaiiser,  &c.,  will  not  be 
valued  by  posterity  more  than  his  Tristan  und  Isoldeand  the  Niebe- 
lungen  Trilogy  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  '  Music  of  the  future ' 
will  never  wholly  supersede  that  of  Don  Giovanni  and  Fidelio. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  introduced  the  Italian  O.  into  France  about 
the  year  1645,  ^''^^  ''o'  ^ong  afterwards  the  national  French  O. 
was  established,  since  which  Court  patronage  and  encouragement 
have  been  lavishly  extended  to  the  art  in  Paris.  In  this  city 
many  of  the  great  masters'  works  have  seen  birth,  and  if  Lully, 
Gliick,  Cherubini,  Rossini,  and  Meyerbeer  were  foreigners,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  drew  some  of  their  inspiration  from 
France,  and  that  they  helped  to  mould  the  French  school  of 
writing,  which  combines  the  sentiment  and  mysticism  of  Ger- 
many with  the  gaiety  and  exuberance  of  Italy.  France  has  pro- 
duced many  fine  operatic  composers  from  its  own  soil,  especially 
during  the  present  century.  Auber's  Fra  Diavolo  and  Masani- 
ello,  Halevy's  La  Juive,  Gounod's  Faust  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Ambroise  Thomas'  Migiion  and  Hamlet  are  works  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud.  Since  the  death  of  Auber,  Gounod 
has  been  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  music  in  France. 
The  ballet  has  always  been  an  important  feature  in  French  O. 

Henry  Purcell  set  many  dramas  {The  Indian  Queen,  King 
Arthtir,  Dido  and  ^neas)  to  admirable  music,  but  Handel  was 
the  father  of  Italian  O. ,  as  of  oratorio,  in  England.  Not  one  of 
the  44  operas  which  this  great  composer  wrote,  many  of  which 
were  produced  in  London  (beginning  with  Rinaldo  in  1711)  is 
now  performed,  and  the  very  names  of  most  of  them  are  for- 
gotten. Buononcini's  Almahide  (1720)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  O.  sang  entirely  in  Italian  in  London.  The  contemporary 
works  of  Dr.  Arne  {Rosamond  and  Artaxerxes)  were  equal  to 
almost  anything  of  their  time.  The  taste  for  O.,  which  was  an 
aristocratic  luxury  a  century  ago,  has  now  extended  to  all  classes 
in  England  :  in  no  other  country  is  so  much  operatic  talent 
gathered  together  at  one  time  as  in  London  during  the  season, 
and  although  no  state  support  is  given  to  music,  the  English 
capital  is  the  only  one  which  keeps  two  immense  Italian  O. 
Houses  open  at  once.  Here,  however,  English  self-congratula- 
tion must  end.  English  O.  has  never  met  with  much  encourage- 
ment, and  a  national  school  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Nor 
is  there  much  hope  for  its  institution  in  the  future.  A  recent 
attempt  to  start  a  National  O.  House  in  the  metropolis,  at 
which  during  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least  native  works  should 
be  given  in  native  dress,  has  ended  in  a  lamentable  fiasco. 
The  most  successful  operatic  composers  England  can  boast  of 
are  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  M.  W.  Balfe,  and  W.  Vincent  Wallace. 
Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl  and  Rose  of  Castille,  and  Wallace's  Mari- 
tana  and  Lurline  are  among  the  few  English  works  that  have 
obtained  any  world-wide  reputation.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Musi- 
cal Drama  by  George  Hogarth  (1851),  and  History  of  the  O.  by 
Sutherland  Edwards  (1862). 

Opera-Bou£fe,  an  exaggerated  form  of  opera  buffa,  is  a 
farcical  comedy  usually  in  three  or  more  acts,  enriched  by 
numerous  sprightly  airs  and  rattling  choruses,  and  frequently 
enlivened  by  dances.  Eccentric  situations,  ridiculous  characters. 


bizarre  costumes,  and  burlesque  subjects  are  features  of  such 
pieces,  while  the  music  is  often  of  a  mock-heroic  style  designed 
to  caricature  that  of  the  regular  opera.  Offenbach  may  be  said 
to  have  created  this  species  of  entertainment,  which  has  become 
almost  as  popular  in  England  and  Germany  as  in  France.  His 
most  successful  imitators  and  rivals  are  Lecocq,  Herve,  and 
Johann  Strauss. 

Opera-Glass  (Fr.  lorgnette,  Ger.  thealer-perspectiv)  is  a 
small  binocular  telescope,  which  gives  a  clear,  sharply  defined, 
but  not  greatly  magnified  image.  It  is  useful  for  looking  at 
near  objects,  such  as  the  performers  at  a  theatre  or  opera — 
hence  its  name.  The  field-glass  is  similar  in  construction,  but 
larger  in  dimensions,  and  is  useful  for  viewing  scenery  and 
buildings.  The  principle  of  its  construction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  telescope  invented  by  Galileo.  There  are  two 
lenses,  a  convex  object-lens  and  a  concave  eye-lens.  The 
rays  from  the  object  after  passing  through  the  object-glass  con- 
verge to  a  focus ;  but  before  they  reach  the  focus  they  are  in- 
tercepted by  the  eye-glass,  which  restores  them  to  parallelism  or 
renders  them  divergent.  The  image  is  thus  erect,  and  the 
magnifying  power  increases  with  increase  of  focal  distance  of  the 
object-glass,  and  with  diminution  of  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
piece.   See  Telescope. 

Oper'culum  (Lat.  'a cover'),  in  Botany  denotes  the  covering 
of  the  capsular  theca  of  Mosses  (q.  v.),  but  the  word,  or  its  adj. 
operculate,  is  also  used  when  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  lid 
of  the  pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  or  of  seed-vessels  of  the  Henbane  and 
AnagalHs,  in  which  the  upper  part  or  O.  is  thrown  off  in  order 
that  the  seeds  may  be  discharged. — In  Zoology  the  name  is  given 
to  the  gill-cover  of  fishes,  and  also  to  the  horny  or  limy  plate 
borne  on  the  foot  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  which  is  used  to 
close  the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  has  withdrawn 
into  its  abode.  By  the  movements  of  the  O.  the  gill-cavity  is 
enlarged  and  contracted,  and  water  is  admitted  and  expelled 
in  the  act  of  breathing. 

Ophiceph'alus,  or  Ohpioceph'alus  ('snake-headed'),  a 
peculiar  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
India,  and  containing  species  which  are  able  to  leave  their 
native  waters  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  and  to  move  about 
on  the  land.  Of  this  genus  the  O.  gachua,  or  Cora-mota,  is  a 
good  example.  It  is  essentially  eel-like  or  snake-like  in  form, 
and  is  very  tenacious  of  life.  Its  colour  is  brown,  banded  with 
darker  colour,  and  its  length  is  about  12  or  13  inches. 
The  O.  barca  is  another  and  larger  species,  of  a  violet  hue 
spotted  with  black.  Its  average  length  is  3  feet.  These  fishes 
are  allied  to  the  mullets.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  in  his  work 
entitled  Sketches  of  Animal  Life  and  Habits  (Chambers,  1877), 
says  (p.  131)  : — '  It  would  appear,  from  some  recent  observa- 
tions on  these  fishes,  that  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  live,  like 
the  climbing  perch,  out  of  water,  but  that  they  die  if  kept  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  even  for  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Thus  when  an  O.  and  a  carp  were  placed  together  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  a  net  being  placed  about  two  inches  from  the  surface, 
the  carp  swam,  as  might  be  expected,  freely  and  continuously 
below  the  surface  ;  whilst  the  O.  made  vigorous  efforts  to  attain 
the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  air  directly  from  the 
atmosphere.'  When  not  allowed  to  reach  the  surface,  the  ophio- 
cephali  die,  suffocated,  in  periods  varying  from  twenty  minutes 
to  two  hours, 

Ophiclei'de  (Gr.  ophis  and  kleis,  'a  keyed  serpent '),  a  brass 
wind-instrument  of  modern  invention,  of  great  compass  and 
power,  the  largest  of  the  trumpet  species.  It  is  similar  in  shape  to 
the  serpent,  which  it  has  almost  superseded  in  the  orchestra,  and 
is  fitted  with  keys.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ophicleides  in  use, 
each  having  a  compass  of  3  octaves  and  one  note. 
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The  above  is  the  compass  of  the  bass  O.  The  range  of  the  alto 
O.,  which  is  little  used,  is  one  octave  higher.  From  the  over- 
powering strength  of  the  instrument  it  requires  to  be  carefully 
dealt  with  by  a  composer. 


Ophid'ia.    See  Serpents. 
Ophioco'ma.    See  Ophiuroidea. 

Ophiogloss'eSB  is,  according  to  all  but  the  most  recent 
authors,  a  tribe  or  division  of  Filices,  separated  from  the  bulk  of 
ferns  by  wanting  the  elastic  ring  girding  the  spore  cases,  and 
from  the  Marattia  group  by  having  a  straight  instead  of  a  cir- 
cinate  vernation.  Those  who  raise  O.  to  a  distinct  and  separate 
order,  base  their  proposition  on  differences  of  the  prothallus 
mode  of  development  from  the  sporangia,  and  the  stem  never 
branching.  There  are  three  genera,  two  of  which  are  represented 
in  Britain.    See  Adder's  Tongue  and  Botrychium. 

Ophiomor'pha,  Owen's  name  for  a  division  or  order  of  the 
class  Amphibia  {Batrachid),  including  the  Caciliada  or  '  blind 
worms '  of  tropical  climates,  which  were  long  supposed  to  be 
reptiles  like  our  common  'slow'  or  '  blind  worms,'  but  which 
were  clearly  proved  to  be  amphibia  by  the  discovery  that  the 
young  breathe  by  gills.  The  vertebrae  are  biconcave,  and  the 
skin  contains  small  horny  scales.  The  teeth  are  numerous. 
No  limbs  are  developed.  The  adult  breathes  by  lungs,  one  of 
which  is  smaller  than  its  neighbour.  Ribs  are  developed,  but 
there  is  no  breast-bone.  The  eyes  are  rudimentary  or  altogether 
absent.    Siphonops  is  a  familiar  genus. 

O'phir  (Malay,  Gunong  Pasamaii),  a  well-known  volcanic 
mountain  in  Sumatra,  and  the  highest  summit  in  the  island,  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  great  range  that  skirts  the  W. 
coast,  and  almost  under  the  equator.  It  splits  into  two  peaks, 
the  highest  of  which,  Telaman,  has  an  elevation  of  9940  feet. 
The  mountain,  which  is  cultivated  from  base  to  peak,  sends 
down  many  foaming  streams,  and  opens  in  romantic  far-reaching 
valleys. 

O'phir  was  a  seaport  or  region  accessible  by  sea  from  Ezion- 
geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  gold,  almug-wood,  and 
precious  stones  were  brought  by  Tyrian  and  Hebrew  sailors  (i 
Kings  ix,  26-28,  x.  11,  xxii.  48).  The  above  is  all  the  informa- 
tion regarding  it  to  be  gathered  from  the  Bible  (i  Kings  x.  22 
does  not  necessarily  apply  to  it) ;  and  its  exact  geographical 
position  has  been  a  subject  of  great  doubt  and  discussion,  having 
been  placed  by  various  authorities  in  Arabia,  India,  and  Africa. 
It  is  evident  from  Gen.  x.  29  that  the  writer  understood  O.  to 
be  in  Arabia.  Josephus  says  it  was  the  golden  Chersonesus, 
i.e.,  the  Malay  Peninsula  {Ants.  viii.  6,  4).  See  Karl  Ritter's 
Erdkunde  (vol.  xiv.). 

Ophisau'rus,  a  genus  of  Lizards  (q.  v.),  represented  by  the 
O.  ventralis,  or  '  glass  snake '  of  N.  America.  This  creature 
is  essentially  snake-like  in  its  form,  no  limbs  being  developed. 
It  inhabits  plantations  in  which  the  sweet  potato  grows,  and 
derives  its  name  of  '  glass-snake'  from  the  brittleness  of  its  tail, 
this  member  becoming  readily  detached  from  the  body  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  muscles.  The  O.  attains  a  length 
varying  from  2  to  3  feet.  Its  colour  is  black,  green,  and  yellow 
above,  and  the  belly  is  bright  yellow ;  but  it  varies  much.  It  is 
innocuous. 

Ophisu'rus.    See  Snake-eel. 

O'phites  (Gr.  ophitai,  '  serpent-worshippers '),  a  sect  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  are  said  to  have  regarded  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  enemy,  and  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve  with 
the  promise  of  knowledge  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  No 
trustworthy  information  concerning  their  tenets  exists.  Though 
never  numerous,  they  are  believed  to  have  lingered  on  till  the 
6th  c. 

Ophiu'ra.    See  Ophiuroidea. 

Opbiiiroi'dea,  an  order  of  Echinodermata  (q.  v.),  including 
the  '  brittle  stars '  (C/^wfowfl),  the  '  sand-stars '  (Ophitira),  &c. 
In  this  group  the  body  is  discoid  in  shape  and  contains  the 
viscera,  whilst  the  arms  are  mere  appendages,  and  are  not  (as 
in  the  Asteroidea  or  true  starfishes)  definite  parts  of  the  body 
containing  portions  of  the  viscera.  The  body  is  covered  with 
scales  and  spicules,  each  arm  being  invested  by  four  rows  of 
plates.  The  mouth  is  inferior  and  central,  and  has  tentacles 
and  a  dental  apparatus.  The  stomach  gives  off  no  offshoots, 
and  the  reproductive  organs  exist  near  the  bases  of  the  arms. 
The  ambidacral  system  is  rudimentary.  Ophiura  iexturata,  the 
common  sand-star,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  order ;  as  also 
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is  the  O.  alba,  or  white  sand-star.  To  this  group  also  belong 
the  genera  Etiryah  and  Astrophyion. 

Ophthal'miae  (Gr.  ophthalmos,  'the  eye'),  or  Inflam- 
matory Diseases  of  the  Eyeball  and  Conjunctiva. 

The  various  textures  of  the  eye  are  subject  to  inflammation,  and 
the  variety  of  the  disease  receives  its  designation  from  the  tissue 
specially  affected.  The  conjunctiva,  as  the  external  covering  of 
the  eye,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  irritation  from  atmospheric  dust, 
noxious  vapours,  and  to  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  upon  its 
surface.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  or  conjunctivitis,  may  be 
simple  and  catarrhal,  or  purulent.  In  simple  catarrhal  O.  the 
membrane  is  congested  and  somewhat  tumid,  and  the  mucous 
secretion  readily  dries  into  crust  upon  the  eyelashes  and  the  mar- 
gins of  the  lids  ;  but  the  congestion  is  limited  to  the  conjunctiva, 
and  neither  extends  to  the  cornea,  nor  to  the  sclerotic  vessels 
which  surround  the  corneal  margin.  For  this  form  of  O.  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  of  about 
two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water  will  prove  efficacious. 
Purulent  O.  is  described  under  three  forms,  viz.,  infantile, 
gonorrhoeal,  and  epidemic.  Infantile  purulent  O.  commences 
at  about  the  third  day  after  birth,  and  is  generally  due  to  inocu- 
lation with  the  vaginal  secretions  of  the  mother.  The  inflam- 
mation rapidly  gains  in  intensity,  and  in  severe  cases  the 
swollen  conjunctiva  overlaps  the  corneal  margin,  producing 
the  condition  called  chemosis.  The  treatment  required  is  clean- 
liness. The  lids  being  separated  by  the  fingers,  a  stream  of 
warm  water  from  a  sponge  should  be  allowed  to  trickle  be- 
tween them  until  all  the  discharge  is  washed  away,  and  after 
being  wiped  dry  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  between  them,  and  the  margin  of  the  lids 
should  then  be  anointed  with  spermaceti  ointment,  or  with 
almond  oil.  Gonorrhceal  O.  is  much  less  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, the  cornea  being  more  apt  to  slough.  The  disease, 
which  is  highly  contagious,  is  treated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  of  about  a  scruple  to  the  ounce,  or  by  a  solid  stick  of  a 
compound  made  by  fusing  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  three 
parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  but  the  application  requires  great  care. 
Sloughing  of  the  cornea  may  terminate  in  collapse  of  the  eye- 
ball, or  complete  staphyloma,  with  loss  of  vision.  The  term 
contagious  O.  is  used,  almost  exclusively,  to  denote  an  epidemic 
form  of  conjunctivitis  extremely  prevalent  in  Egypt,  and  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  French  army  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  When  the  disease  appears  in  large 
communities  living  under  insanitaiy  conditions,  as  in  large 
schools,  and  especially  schools  for  pauper  children,  it  spreads 
with  great  rapidity  and  is  highly  dangerous.  The  treatment  of 
epidemic  O.  consists  in  perfect  cleanliness,  and  the  employment  of 
metallic  astringents  such  as  the  sidphate  of  copper,  or  the  sul- 
phate or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  very  severe 
cases  Von  Graefe  recommends  the  application  of  liquor  chlori, 
which  also  destroys  the  infective  quality  of  the  secretions,  but 
its  application  requires  the  greatest  care.  All  mild  forms  of 
O.  bear  metallic  astringents  from  the  beginning,  and  may  be 
cured  by  them ;  but  the  more  acute  forms  must  be  treated 
first  by  the  local  use  of  atrophine  and  hot  fomentations.  Cor- 
neitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  may  appear  as  a  distinct 
disease,  or  as  the  result  of  conjunctivitis,  and  the  forms  of  the 
disease  are  divided  into  the  vascular,  the  interstitial,  and  the 
suppurative,  each  form  being  attended  at  the  onset  by  hypere- 
mia of  the  conjunctiva.  Vascular  O.  appears  first  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  two  fine  crescents  of  vessels,  one  at  the  superior  and 
the  other  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  gradually 
push  before  them  a  belt  of  turbidity  which  may  cover  the  whole 
of  the  pupil,,  and  thus  destroy  vision.  The  object  of  treatment 
is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  before  it  reaches  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  so  that  all  irritants,  such  as  those  recommended 
in  the  former  class  of  cases,  must  be  avoided.  The  appropriate 
local  application  is  a  solution  of  atropine  of  two  gi'ains  to  the 
ounce,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  movements  of  the  eye- 
lids over  the  affected  surface  should  be  restrained  by  means  of 
a  compress  of  carded  cotton  wool,  retained  by  a  bandage.  In 
the  early  stages  the  closed  lids  may  be  bathed  with  cold  or  iced 
water.  Interstitial  O.  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  children, 
in  connection  with  hereditary  syphilis,  and  usually  commences 
as  a  diffuse  haziness  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  one  eye. 
The  general  treatment  is  that  of  a  chronic  syphilitic  affection, 
and  the  local  must  be  entirely  of  a  soothing  character.  Atropine, 
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in  watery  solution,  or  dissolved  in  castor-oil,  should  be  applied. 
Suppurative  O.  may  commence  in  the  anterior  layers  of  the 
membrane,  producing  an  ulcer,  or  in  the  central  layers,  pro- 
ducing abscess.  When  pus  is  formed,  the  object  is  to  facilitate 
its  discharge  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  cornea,  and  the 
abscess  should  be  opened  without  delay.  Ulceration  of  the 
cornea  may  be  followed  by  cicatrisation,  or  by  a  protrusion 
called  staphyloma,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  ocular  muscles. 
The  iris  is  liable  to  various  affections,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Iritis  (q.  v.).  The  structure  next  to  the  iris  is  the  crys- 
talline, which  is  naturally  of  brilliant  transparency,  but  which, 
from  perversions  of  nutrition,  may  become  more  or  less  turbu- 
lent or  opaque,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  Cataract  (q.  v.). 
Among  the  diseases  which  involve  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye, 
the  most  important  is  Glaucoma  (q.  v. ).  A  great  number  of  mor- 
bid conditions,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  can  be  detected 
by  means  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  (q.  v.). 

Ophthal'moscope,  The,  is  an  optical  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  deep-seated  structures  of  the  eye  may  be  examined. 
Without  such  an  instrument  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  deeper 
chambers  of  the  eye,  as  the  rays  of  light  can  only  return  from 
an  eye  by  the  same  track  along  which  they  enter  it,  and  the  head 
of  an  observer  intercepts  the  entering  rays,  and  throws  what  he 
wishes  to  see  into  darkness.  The  O.  is  a  small  mirror,  with  a 
central  perforation,  and  it  acts  by  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
which  is  placed  at  the  side  of  and  a  little  behind  the  head  of  the 
patient,  into  the  eye  under  examination.  The  returning  light 
comes  back  to  the  mirror,  and  some  of  it  passes  through  the 
central  perforation  into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  There  are  two 
methods  of  using  the  O. — the  direct  and  the  indirect.  In  the 
direct  method,  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  brought  close  to  that  of 
the  patient,  the  mirror  only  intervening,  so  that  the  deep  stnic- 
tures  within  are  seen  in  their  natural  positions,  magnified  by 
their  own  crystalline  lens.  If  either  the  patient  or  the  observer 
be  near-sighted  or  the  reverse,  tlie  defect  must  be  corrected  by 
a  concave  or  a  convex  lens  of  proper  strength.  In  the  indirect 
method  the  observer  places  himself  at  some  distance  from  the 
patient,  and  holds  up  near  the  eye  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  track 
of  the  light,  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  produces  between  itself 
and  the  observer  an  inverted,  aerial,  illuminated  image  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  looked  at,  the  image  and  not  the  fundus  itself 
being  the  object  of  vision.  By  placing  another  convex  lens 
behind  the  mirror,  the  image  may  be  magnified  and  rendered 
more  distinct.  The  art  of  using  the  O.  consists  in  keeping  the 
eye  of  the  observer  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  patient,  in  main- 
taining a  steady  illumination,  and  in  finding  the  correct  distance. 
The  O.  is  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  deep-seated 
parts  of  the  eye. 

O'pie,  John,  an  English  painter,  was  bom  at  St.  Agnes, 
near  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  May  1761.  The  son  of  a  carpenter, 
he  decorated  the  walls  of  his  father's  workshop  and  the  boards 
he  planed  with  likenesses  of  his  friends  and  comic  sketches. 
Dr.  Wolcott  took  him  to  London  in  17S1,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  the  'Cornish  Wonder'  had  painted  the  portraits  of  most 
of  the  nobility.  His  popularity  vanished  almost  as  speedily  as 
it  had  risen  ;  but  O.  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  .started 
on  a  career  of  '  high  art,'  then  much  in  vogue.  He  also  began 
a  systematic  study  of  English  literature  by  way  of  amending 
defective  education,  and  pushed  himself  into  the  society  of  his 
social  superiors  in  order  to  gain  address,  all  the  while  bestowing 
the  closest  attention  on  the  technique  of  his  profession.  On  the 
resignation  of  Fuseli  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Painting  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  only  delivered  four  lectures,  which 
were  published  by  his  wife,  with  a  memoir,  in  1809.  O.  died 
April  9,  1807.  Among  his  best  historical  paintings  are  'The 
Death  of  David  Rizzio,'  '  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert,'  '  Belisa- 
rius,'  and  'The  Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.' — Amelia  O., 
wife  of  the  preceding,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alderson  of  Nor- 
wich, and  was  born  there  in  1 769.  In  1 798  she  married,  and 
in  1801  produced  a  novel  entitled  Father  and  Daughter,  gush- 
ingly sentimental,  but  with  few  sig^s  of  artistic  skill.  In  1802 
appeared  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  them  characterised  by 
true  and  tender  poetic  beauty,  and  by  which  she  is  now  better 
remembered  than  by  her  novels,  Adeline  Motobray  (1804) ;  Simple 
Tales  (1806)  ;  Temper  (1812)  ;  Tales  of  Real  Life  (1813) ;  Valen- 
tine's Eve  (1816) ;  Tales  of  t/ie  Heart  (1818) ;  Madeline  (1822) ; 
Illustrations  of  Lying  in  all  its  Branches  (1825).    In  1825  Mrs. 
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O.  became  a  Quakeress,  and  nothing  else  proceeded  from  her 
pen  except  a  volume  entitled  Detraction  Displayed,  Lays  for  the 
Dead  ( 1 834),  and  a  few  magazine  papers.  She  died  at  Norwich,  2d 
December  1853.    See  her  Memoirs,  by  Miss  Brightwell  (1854). 

Opinion,  Oath  of.  In  some  cases  mercantile  men,  or  men 
of  science,  are  required  to  swear  to  their  opinion,  not  as  regards 
a  fact,  but  as  regards  their  belief  in  mercantile  custom,  or  in  re- 
gard to  the  result  of  scientific  research  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. In  this  case,  to  prove  perjury,  it  must  be  proved  that  the 
deponent  did  not  believe  his  own  testimony. 

Opinion  of  Counsel,  is  the  technical  term  for  the  written 
statement  of  the  view  of  a  barrister  (Scotch  law,  advocate)  re- 
garding the  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  a  case,  as  laid  before 
him  in  writing  by  a  solicitor.  This  statement  of  facts  is  in  Eng- 
land called  '  a  case,'  in  Scotland  '  a  memorial.'  In  framing  this, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  not  only  fully  and  concisely  to  state 
the  facts  of  his  case,  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  counsel  to  the 
legal  possibilities  in  connection  with  these.  Counsel  incurs  no 
legal  liability  in  giving  his  opinion,  however  erroneous  it  may 
be. 

O'pitz,  IMCartin,  a  classical  German  poet,  born  at  Bunzlau, 
ill  Silesia,  December  23,  1597,  passed  from  the  Gymnasia  of 
Breslau  and  Beuthen  to  the  Universities  of  Frankfurt  and 
Heidelberg,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
spent  several  years  in  travel,  visiting  Leyden  in  1620,  acting  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Weissenburg  in  Transylvania,  in  1622, 
appearing  in  1623  at  Liegnitz  and  in  1625  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  it  being 
the  first  time  this  honour  had  been  awarded  for  German  verses. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  secretary  to  the  Burggraf  of  Dohna, 
and  was  ennobled,  though  a  Protestant,  by  Ferdinand  II.  as  O. 
von  Boberfield.  In  1630  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Hugo  Grotius  (q.  v.),  and  subsequently  settling  in  Danzig  was 
appointed  Historiographer  to  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Poland. 
Here  he  died  of  the  plague,  20th  August  1639.  Regarded  alike 
by  his  contemporaries  and  the  succeeding  generation  as  the 
'Father  of  German  poetry,'  O.  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
German  literature,  and  did  much  to  fix  the  form  of  the  German 
language.  His  most  important  work,  Buck  von  der  Deutschtn 
Poeterei  (1624),  passed  through  nine  editions  before  1668.  O. 
was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  both  metre  and  rhythm, 
and  this,  added  to  his  careful  purity  of  language,  made  his  rules 
of  prosody  to  be  observed  long  after  his  own  verses  had  ceased 
to  be  examples.  He  has  little  elevation  of  thought  or  weaith  of 
imagination ;  but  his  verses  are  tasteful,  and  his  love  of  nature 
sincere.  Among  his  works  are  Zlatna  oder  von  Ruhe  des 
Cemiiths  (1622);  Vesuv,  the  first  German  descriptive  poem; 
Trostgedicht in  Widerwartigkeiien  des  Kriegs  (1632);  hisbestwork, 
Judith,  a  drama  ;  translations  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
and  of  the  Psalms,  and  an  edition  of  the  Annolied,  a  German 
poem  of  the  12th  c.  Complete  editions  of  O.'s  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Breslau  in  1690  and  Frankfort  in  1724,  and  a  selection 
by  Miiller  in  his  Bibliothek  Deutscher  Dichter  des  17  Jahrh. 
(Leips.  1822  et  seq.).  Biographies  of  O.  have  been  published  by 
Strehlke  (Leips.  1856);  Weinhold  (Kiel,  1862);  and  Palm 
(Breslau,  1862). 

O'pium  (Lat.,  from  the  Gr.  opion,  '  poppy- juice '),  is  the  con- 
crete milky  juice  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  a  variety  of 
the  common  poppy,  Papaver  somnifernm.  The  drug  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  classical  writers,  and  is  specially  described  by 
Pliny,  who  also  details  its  medicinal  use.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  prepared  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  a  knowledge  of  the 
drug  and  its  manufacture  gradually  spread  eastward  ;  but  there 
is  no  record  of  it  as  an  Indian  product  before  the  beginning  of 
the  i6th  c.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  not  only  manu- 
factured in  various  parts  of  India,  but  also  imported  from 
Egypt,  and  it  moreover  formed  an  important  article  of  trade 
with  Cochin  and  other  Eastern  communities.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  to  China  by  Arab  traders  as  early  as 
the  9th  c. ;  but  the  trade  thither  from  all  parts  continued  to  be 
of  insignificant  dimensions  till  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  c,  when 
the  practice  of  opium-smoking  began  to  take  root  among  the 
Chinese  populace,  and  was  ministered  to  first  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  next  by  the  British  East  India  Company.  The  efforts  of 
the  Chinese  to  circumscribe  the  pernicious  habit  led  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  import  of  O.  in  1820,  whereupon  a  regular  smug- 


gling trade  was  established  by  the  East  India  Company  with 
the  connivance  of  Chinese  officials.  The  complications  which 
arose  out  of  this  state  of  matters  culminated  in  the  O.  war  and 
the  treaty  of  1842,  under  which  the  introduction  of  O.  into  the 
five  ports  opened  to  British  commerce  under  the  treaty  was 
legalised.  From  that  time  the  quantity  of  Indian  O.  imported 
into  China  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  profit  on  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  the  trade  is  now  the  principal  source  of 
Indian  revenue.  In  the  15  th  c.  O.  was  regarded  in  Western 
Europe  as  a  valuable  drug,  and  presents  of  it  were  frequently 
made  by  the  potentates  of  Egypt  to  the  Doges  of  Venice,  with 
whom  they  had  intimate  commercial  relations.  At  the  present 
day  O.  is  prepared  on  a  conmiercial  scale  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Persia,  East  Indies,  and  in  China. 

O.  as  it  comes  into  the  market  varies  in  appearance, 
shape,  and  chemical  composition,  owing  to  modifications  in  the 
method  of  preparation  and  to  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
juice.  The  cultivation  of  O.  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  chief 
part  of  the  supply  of  Western  Europe  for  pharmaceutical  purposes 
is  drawn,  extends  over  a  wide  area.  The  sowing  of  seed  extends 
from  November  to  March,  and  the  plants  are  in  flower  from  May 
till  July.  A  short  time  after  the  petals  have  fallen  away,  and 
when  the  capsule  has  swollen  to  a  diameter  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  the  plant  is'Jm  a  condition  to  yield  its  juice.  A  careful 
incision  is  made  with  a  knife  round  the  capsule,  the  operator 
requiring  to  guard  against  allowing  his  instrument  to  pierce 
through  it,  as  in  that  case  the  juice  would  run  into  the  interior 
and  be  lost.  The  incisions  are  made  generally  in  the  afternoon, 
and  next  morning  the  juice  which  has  exuded  is  collected  by 
scraping  with  a  knife.  The  pasty  mass  is  kneaded  into  cakes  of 
varying  size,  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  dry.  In  this  still  soft  and  pasty  condition  it  is  packed  in 
baskets  and  forwarded  to  Smyrna  or  other  ports  of  shipment, 
where  it  is  examined  and  assorted  into  different  qualities.  In 
Bengal,  where  the  cultivation  has  become  an  industry  of  great 
importance,  and  is  conducted  under  official  superintendence  as  a 
state  monopoly,  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  manufacture.  The 
capsules  at  the  proper  stage  of  advancement  are  scored  vertically 
by  a  rough  three-pointed  small  instrument  called  a  nustchur,  and 
the  scarification  is  repeated  on  different  occasions,  the  juice 
being  always  collected  in  earthenware  vessels  the  morning  after 
the  incision  is  made.  In  the  bottom  of  these  vessels  there  gathers 
a  dark-coloured  thick  liquid  called  paseiva,  which  is  drained  off 
from  the  soft  O.  paste.  The  pasty  lumps  are  laid  aside  to 
dry,  and  when  ready  are  taken  by  the  cultivator  to  the  govern- 
ment factory,  where  they  are  made  up  into  round  cakes  of 
uniform  size  and  weight,  covered  externally  with  an  envelope 
of  poppy  petals  agglutinated  with  lewa — a  composition  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  pasewa  and  inferior  O.  The  finished  cakes 
are  exposed  several  months  on  racks  to  dry,  being  during 
that  time  frequently  turned  and  carefully  examined  to  prevent 
moulding.  They  are  then  packed  into  cases  of  forty  each,  in 
which  condition  they  are  sent  into  the  Chinese  market.  Each 
cake  weighs  about  4  lbs.  3^  oz.,  and  contains  about  3  lbs. 
8  oz.  of  O.  The  price  in  the  Chinese  market  varies,  having 
in  1871-72  reached  ;^I39  per  chest,  upon  which  price  the 
government  profit  was  ^^90.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  O.  pro- 
duced in  India  goes  to  China,  or  to  settlements  in  which  the 
Chinese  inhabitants  are  numerous.  The  total  amount  exported 
from  India  in  1872  was  93,369  chests,  valued  at  ^^13, 365, 228. 
This  total  was  exceeded  in  1875,  when  94,746  chests  were 
exported,  but  the  value  of  which  was  only  ;^II,9S6,972.  In 
1876  the  exports  were  88,350  chests,  valued  at  1,148,426,  of 
which  46,768  chests  went  from  Calcutta,  and  41,582  chests 
from  Bombay,  the  latter  consisting  of  Malwa  O.  The  O. 
entered  at  Chinese  ports  during  1875  amounted  to  66,461 
peculs  (133^  lbs.  =  I  pecul),  a  quantity  only  exceeded  in  1874, 
when  67,468  peculs  were  imported.  O.  cultivation  is  pro- 
hibited in  China,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly an  object  of  attention  in  many  parts,  especially  Sze- 
chuen,  Newchang,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and  Hankow,  and  its  ship- 
ment from  one  port  to  another  has  become  a  considerable  item. 
The  amount  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  1876  was  400,303 
lbs.,  of  a  value  of  ^^394,034,  the  greater  part  of  which 
derived  from  Turkey.  The  use  of  O.  in  some  civilized  countries 
is  largely  increasing.  According  to  the  Ne'M  York  Titnes  (January 
1878)  over  6,125,000  grains  are  daily  used  as  a  narcotic  drug  in 
the  United  States. 
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Chmiical  and  Medicinal  Properties  of  0. — O.  has  a  peculiar 
narcotic  odour,  and  an  astringent  bitter  taste.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  substance,  containing,  in  addition  to  mucilaginous 
and  gummy  bodies,  various  acid  constituents  ;  and  no  less  than 
sixteen  distinct  alkaloids,  besides  numerous  derivatives  of 
these,  have  been  obtained  from  it.  The  natural  alkaloids  are 
hydrocotarnine,  morphine,  pseudomorphine,  codeine,  thebaine, 
protopine,  laudanine,  codamine,  papaverine,  rhoeadine,  meconi- 
dine,  cryptopine,  laudanosine,  narcotine,  lanthopine,  and 
narceine.  Of  these  the  only  two  isolated  for  commercial  pur- 
poses are  the  morphine  and  codeine,  but  it  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  richness  in  morphine  that  the  commercial 
value  of  O.  is  based.  The  proportion  of  that  constituent  is 
found  to  vary  enormously  in  different  varieties  of  O.,  being 
generally  very  high  in  Turkish  and  lowest  in  E.  Indian  kinds. 
As  much  as  21 '46  per  cent,  of  morphine  has  been  found  in 
Turkish  O.,  and  good  qualities  should  yield  from  12  to  15  per 
cent.,  Benares  O.  giving  only  from  2*2  to  3 '2  per  cent.,  and 
other  Indian  varieties  ranging  from  3  up  to  about  8  per  cent. 
Codeine  is  found  only  in  the  minute  proportions  of  from  o"2  to 
o"4  per  cent.  Narcotine  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  some 
varieties  of  O.,  reaching  to  even  10  per  cent.,  and  E.  Indian  O. 
always  contains  more  narcotine  than  morphine. 

The  valuable  stimulant,'sedative,  and  narcotic  properties  of  O. 
are  universally  recognised,  so  that  it  is  justly  esteemed  the  most 
important  of  all  medicinal  substances.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  tincture  under  the  name  of  laudanum, 
but  it  enters  into  the  preparation  of  numerous  patent  and 
other  medicines.  Both  for  internal  use  and  subcutaneous  in- 
jection the  hydrochlorale  of  morphine,  being  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  is  preferable  to  preparations  of  O.,  the  strength  of 
which  is  subject  to  great  variation.  O.  is  a  substance,  like  most 
other  narcotics,  liable  to  peculiarly  disastrous  abuse,  and  it  has 
been  well  said  that  it  has  been  the  source  by  its  judicious  em- 
ployment of  more  happiness,  and  by  its  abuse  of  more  misery, 
than  any  other  drug  employed  by  mankind. 

The  two  forms  under  which  the  vice  of  habitual  use  of  O.  is 
practised  consist  in  O.-eating  and  O.-smoking,  to  the  first  of  which 
may  be  added  morphia  eating.  The  effects  of  habitual  O.-eating 
have  been  brilliantly  described  by  Thomas  De  Quincey,  and  its 
influence  on  the  Turkish  and  Persian  populations,  where  it  is  a 
prevailing  vice,  have  been  minutely  described.  A  withered  body, 
yellow  countenance,  crooked  spine,  radical  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  gradual  destruction  of  all  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  constitute  the  penalty  of  habitual  indulgence  in  a  vice 
which,  once  acquired,  holds  its  victim  with  peculiar  tenacity.  O.- 
smoking  is  the  form  which  the  indulgence  takes  among  the  Chinese, 
and  while  it  is  equally  alluring  it  is  only  in  a  less  degree  disastrous. 
The  form  in  which  O.  is  smoked  consists  of  an  aqueous  extract 
called  by  the  Chinese  chandoo.  A  pellet  of  this  extract,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  the  small  O.  pipe  and 
consumed  at  a  single  whiff.  While  the  habitual  use  of  O.  in 
either  way  is  so  detrimental,  it  at  first  produces  a  pleasurable 
feeling  of  exhilaration,  increased  muscular  power,  and  superiority 
to  either  mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding feeling  of  depression  when  the  influence  of  the  drug  has 
passed  away. 

In  the  case  of  poisoning  with  O.,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  other  means 
of  emptying  the  stomach,  such  as  tickling  the  throat  with  the 
fingers  or  with  a  feather  dipped  in  oil,  or  by  means  of  the  usual 
emetics.  A  marked  antagonism  between  O.  and  theine,  and  less 
distinctly  the  Calabar  bean  has  been  established,  and  infusion  of 
galls  is  recommended  as  a  chemical  antidote.  The  sufferer  should 
be  kept  in  active  motion,  and  muscular  and  nervous  vitality  sus- 
tained by  such  stimuli  as  cold  water,  irritant  applications  like 
mustard,  the  use  of  strong  coffee,  ammonia,  camphor,  &c. 
Vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar,  lime  juice,  and  tartaric  acid  are 
administered  with  great  advantage  only  after  the  stomach  has 
been  emptied,  and  in  the  last  extremity  artificial  respiration  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success. 

Opobal'samum.    See  Balsam  and  Gum. 

Opodel'doc,  or  Soap  Lin'iment,  is  prepared  by  digesting  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  70°  F.  for  seven  days,  2^  oz.  of 
hard  soap,  oz.  camphor,  3  drms.  oil  of  rosemary,  18  oz. 
rectified  spirit,  and  2  oz.  distilled  water.  O.  is  contained  in 
Linir/ienium  opii,  and  is  much  used  as  an  embrocation.  Arnica 
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O.  is  prepared  by  dissolving  by  heat,  and  straining  4  parts  of 
white  soap,  10  of  rectified  spirit,  5  of  tincture  of  arnica,  and  I 
of  camphor.  Steer's  O.  is  similarly  prepared,  substituting  spirit 
of  rosemary  for  tincture  of  arnica. 

Opop'onax,  a  gum  resin  obtained  by  puncturing  the  roots  of 
Pastinaca  opoponax,  a  species  of  parsnip  which  grows  throughout 
Southern  Europe.  O.  was  much  employed  by  Hippocrates, 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  the  ancient  physicians,  as  an 
antispasmodic,  but  it  is  now  seldom  used  in  medicine, 

Opor'to  ('the  harbour'),  next  to  Lisbon,  the  most  important 
harbour  and  commercial  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  195  miles  N.N.  E.  from  Lisbon  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro,  about  2^  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  the  fort  Sao  Joao  da  Foz,  and  has  a  bar  of 
sandbanks,  the  position  of  which  has  been  considerably  altered 
of  late  years  by  certain  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  com- 
pleted in  1872.  O.  lies  on  two  high  hills  steep  towards  the 
Douro,  and  is  connected  with  Villanova  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  by  a  fine  iron  bridge.  The  town  extends  for  2\  miles 
along  the  river,  and  presents  with  its  lofty  towers,  monasteries, 
and  gardens  an  imposing  spectacle.  Remains  of  its  old  Moorish 
walls  still  exist.  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  with  steep  and 
narrow  streets,  which  are,  however,  well  built,  and  have  many 
houses  ornamented  with  balconies  of  very  various  styles  of 
architecture.  Of  its  fifty-two  principal  streets  and  eleven  squares 
the  chief  are  Rua  Nova  dos  Inglezes,  the  broadest  and  most  fre- 
quented street ;  Rua  Nova  de  San  Joao,  the  most  regular  ;  and 
Rua  das  Flores,  the  seat  of  jewellers  and  goldsmiths ;  the  Pra^a 
de  San  Ovidio,  on  the  heights,  with  fine  buildings,  and  terraces 
planted  with  flowers,  having  a  grand  outlook  to  the  sea,  is  the 
largest  square.  Others  are  the  Praga  Corduaria,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  famous  Passeo  das  Virtudes,  a  terrace  planted 
with  lindens ;  Praja  de  San  Lazaro,  with  fine  gardens  and 
fountains,  extending  from  a  narrow  street  of  the  Passeo  das 
Fountainhas  along  the  river  and  overhanging  it  with  steep 
rocks  ;  Largo  da  Torre  da  Marva,  underneath  the  hills,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cale,  which  (Porto  Cale)  gave  its  name  to 
Portugal.  On  the  high  cliffs  of  the  S.  bank  stands  Da  Serra, 
which  was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  monasteries,  while  the  finest 
is  the  former  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Bento,  now  con- 
verted into  barracks,  and  the  oldest  that  of  San  Francisco,  now 
the  exchange.  O.  formerly  had  eighty  monasteries  and  chapels. 
The  cathedral  stands  near  the  bishop's  palace,  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  and  on  its  highest  part,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  buildings.  Near  it  is  the  old  Gothic  Cedofeita,  the 
oldest  church,  founded  559  by  the  Visigothic  King  Theodomir. 
The  Torre  dos  Clerigos  ('tower  of  the  clergy'),  the  highest 
tower  in  Portugal,  was  founded  in  1748.  Among  the  four  hos- 
pitals, the  largest  is  the  excellently  regulated  De  la  Misericordia. 
The  English  factory,  with  a  library,  reading-room,  and  ball- 
room, is  one  of  the  largest  buildings.  O.  possesses  several  good 
secondary  schools,  an  opera-house  and  theatre,  club-houses,  an 
arsenal,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Several  newspapers  appear 
daily.  The  industries,  employing  upwards  of  6000  people,  are  the 
most  important  in  Portugal,  and  include  linen,  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton  weaving,  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  gold  brocade,  lace,  and 
button  making,  cutlery,  earthenware,  furniture,  glue,  glass, 
paper,  hat  and  sail  manufactures.  In  1872  there  entered  O. 
236  British  vessels  of  167,593  tons,  and  cleared  237  of  67,345 
tons.  In  1874  O.  exported  6,628,820  imp.  gallons  of  wine, 
chiefly  red  wine,  known  in  England  as  Port  Wine  (q.  v.),  of 
which  xjths  came  to  England.  In  1877  the  quantity  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,721,028  gallons,  being  the  largest 
quantity  exported  since  1801. — O.  was  occasionally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  was  taken  by  the  t  rench 
in  1808,  and  retaken  by  WeUington  in  1809.  It  was  in  1831-33 
the  scene  of  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  between  Don 
Pedro,  the  ex-'emperor  of  Brazil,  and  Don  Miguel.  The  Alma- 
tiach  de  Got  ha  for  1878  gives  the  pop.  of  O.  at  89,194. 

Oposs'um,  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Marsupials 
allied  to  the  Kangaroos,  &c.,  and  which  represent  the  only  5lar- 
supialia  outside  the  Australian  province,  the  O.  being  found 
in  N.  and  S.  America.  It  probably  belonged  originally  to  S. 
America,  and  has  extended  its  distribution  northwards.  It 
forms  the  family  Didelphidce,  in  which  the  great  toe  is  nailless, 
and  can  be  brought  into  opposition  to  the  tips  of  the  other  digits, 
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SO  as  to  convert  the  foot  into  a  kind  of  '  hand.'  The  '  pouch,' 
or  vtarsiipium,  is  imperfectly  developed  in  many  opossums,  and 

may  be  represented  merely  by 
folds  of  the  abdomen,  within 
which  the  nipples  are  con- 
cealed. Marsupial  bones  are, 
however,  invariably  present. 
The  young  of  those  opossums 
in  which  the  pouch  is  unre- 
presented attach  themselves 
(as  in  l^idelphys  dorsigem)  to 
the  mother  by  twining  their 
tails  round  that  of  their 
parent.  The  O.  has  10  upper  and  8  lower  incisors.  Each 
jaw  has,  in  addition,  2  canines,  6  premolars,  and  8  molars, 
making  a  total  of  SO  teeth  in  all.  The  animal  is  carnivorous, 
and  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  even  crabs,  but  it  is 
fond  of  fruits  in  addition.  It  is  cunning,  simulating  death 
when  caught,  and  the  expression  'playing  'possum'  has  become 
proverbial  in  N.  America,  where  O.  -hunting  is  greatly  relished 
as  a  sport.  The  skin  is  highly  valued,  and  largely  imported 
into  Britain.  The  Common  or  Virginian  O.  (Z>.  Virginiania) 
was  the  first  marsupial  known  to  science.  It  is  found  in  N. 
America,  attains  a  length  of  3  feet  inclusive  of  the  tail,  and  is 
of  a  greyish-white  hue,  tinted  with  brown.  The  tail  is  prehensile 
and  scaly.  This  animal  is  very  destructive  in  poultry-yards. 
The  crab-eating  O.  {Z*.  cancrivora)  measures  30  inches  in  length. 
Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown  marked  with  lighter  hues,  and  its  tail 
is  singularly  prehensile.  This  O.  occurs  in  tropical  America,  and 
subsists  on  the  crustaceans  it  obtains  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coasts.  The  Yapock  {Cheironecies  Yapock)  has  webbed  hind 
feet,  and  attains  a  length  of  2  feet.  It  is  aquatic  in  its  habits, 
and  feeds  largely  on  fish.  The  Yapock  is  a  comparatively  rare 
animal.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  grey  variegated  with  four  black 
bands  running  across  the  body. 

Opp'eln,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oder,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Breslau  by  rail.  It 
contains  a  castle,  five  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  theatre. 
Tobacco,  wadding,  and  cement  are  extensively  manufactured, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the  transit  of  timber,  &c.  Pop. 
(1875)  12,489,  of  whom  four-fifths  were  Roman  Catholic. 

Opp'enheim,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Rhein-Hessen,  Ger- 
many, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mainz, 
and  a  station  on  the  Mainz-Worms  Railway.  It  is  surrounded 
by  vine-clad  hills,  and  contains  the  old  Katharinenkirche  (13th 
c),  a  fine  Gothic  pile  of  red  stone.  The  eastern  half  was 
restored  in  1838-43.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Landskron, 
built  in  the  nth  c,  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

0.  ,  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  castellum  Ban- 
conia,  was  an  important  town  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
suffered  severely  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  laid  waste 
in  1689  by  the  French.    Pop.  (1871)  3085. 

Op'tical  Illu'sions.  The  phenomena  of  O.  I.  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  direct  impressions  of  faint 
light,  or  to  disorder  in  the  nervous  optic  apparatus,  or  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  with  which  it  is  connected.  Sir  David  Brewster 
explains  that  when  the  eye  is  steadily  directed  to  objects  illumi- 
nated by  a  feeble  gleam  of  light,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  nearly 
as  painful  as  that  produced  by  an  excess  of  light.  A  remission 
takes  places  in  the  conveyance  of  the  impressions ;  the  object 
actually  disappears,  and  the  eye  is  agitated  by  the  recurrence  of 
impressions  too  feeble  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
'  These  facts,'  he  says,  '  may  serve  to  explain  some  of  those 
phenomena  of  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  objects, 
and  of  the  change  of  shape  of  inanimate  objects  which  have  been 
ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  supernatural  causes,  and  by  philoso- 
phers to  the  activity  of  the  imagination.  If,  in  a  dark  night  for 
example,  we  unexpectedly  gain  a  glimpse  of  any  object,  either 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
it  is,  and  our  curiosity  calls  forth  all  our  powers  of  vision.  This 
anxiety,  however,  serves  only  to  baffle  us  in  our  attempts.  Ex- 
cited by  a  feeble  illumination  of  the  object,  the  retina  is  not 
capable  of  affording  a  permanent  vision  of  the  object,  and  while 
we  are  straining  our  eyes  to  discover  its  nature,  it  will  entirely 
disappear,  and  afterwards  reappear  and  vanish  alternately.'  O. 

1.  may  occur  in  cases  where  the  light  is  sufficient  and  the  state 
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of  the  general  health  is  unimpaired,  and  the  origin  of  such  im- 
pressions may  be  referred  to  the  renewal  of  actual  impressions 
formerly  made  on  the  sensorium.  In  certain  diseased  conditions 
of  the  brain,  and  in  cerebral  disturbance  depending  upon  fevers, 
delirium  tremens,  or  mania  d, poiu,  O.  I.  are  common.  In  all  such 
cases  a  morbid  sensation  is  experienced,  and  the  sensation  is  re- 
ferred to  an  adequate  exciting  cause,  the  sensation  being  identical 
with  that  experienced  when  an  external  cause  really  exists. 

Op'tic  Nerve,  Diseases  of.  The  optic  nerve  may  become 
swollen  and  prominent  in  some  forms  of  intercranial  disease,  as 
in  intercranial  tumours,  this  condition  being  sometimes  called 
optic  neuritis.  It  may  be  entirely  confined  to  the  connective- 
tissue  which  unites  the  fibres,  and  may  lead  to  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  and  Amaurosis  (q.  v.).  Injury  to  the  head  may  cause  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  absolute 
laceration  of  the  nerve. 

Op'tics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  these  phenomena.  The  nature  and 
properties  of  light,  considered  as  a  branch  of  physics,  constitute 
what  is  known  as  physical  O.,  and  are  discussed  under  such 
headings  as  Diffraction,  Interference,  Light,  Polarisa- 
tion, Reflection,  Refraction,  Undulatory  Theory,  &c. 
Here  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  geometrical  O.,  which  establishes 
theorems  purely  mathematical,  but  based  upon  the  primary  facts 
of  the  science.  These  are,  that  light  travels  in  straight  lines 
through  a  homogeneous  medium  ;  that  when  it  suffers  reflection 
at  a  given  surface,  the  reflected  and  incident  rays  make  equal 
angles  with  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence  but  on  opposite 
sides  of  it ;  and  that,  when  passing  through  a  given  surface  from  a 
rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  the  ray  is  refracted  or  bent  inwards 
nearer  the  normal.  In  all  such  cases,  the  sine  of  the  angle  which 
the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  normal  bears  to  the  sine  of  the 
corresponding  angle  of  the  refracted  ray  a  ratio  which  is  constant 
for  the  same  two  media.  When  the  first  medium  is  the  physical 
vacuum,  this  ratio  is  termed  the  refractive  index  of  the  other 
medium,  air,  water,  glass,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

If  the  reflecting  surface  is  plane,  incident  rays,  parallel,  con- 
vergent, or  divergent,  will  continue  parallel,  convergent,  or 
divergent  respectively  after  reflection  ;  and  similarly  after  succes- 
sive reflections  from  a  number  of  planes.  If  a  plane  mirror,  from 
which  an  incident  ray  is  reflected,  be  rotated  round  the  axis  in  it 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  incident  ray,  the  reflected  ray  will 
rotate  also,  but  at  twice  the  rate  at  which  the  mirror  rotates.  A 
ray  is  reflected  from  a  curved  surface  exactly  as  it  would  be  re- 
flected from  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  of  incidence.  From 
consideration  then  of  the  tangent  plane  we  can  determine  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  ray.  In  passing  from  any  one  point  of 
the  surface  to  another  and  contiguous  one,  the  tangent  plane 
suffers  rotation  through  a  definite  angle  round  a  definite  in- 
stantaneous axis  ;  and  hence  if  two  parallel  rays  are  reflected  at 
these  contiguous  points,  the  angle  made  by  the  reflected  rays 
with  one  another  is  double  the  angle  through  which  the  tangent 
plane  has  been  rotated  in  passing  from  the  one  point  to  the  other. 
Hence  these  reflected  rays,  or  the  direction  of  these  reflected 
rays,  if  produced,  in  general  intersect.  When  the  reflecting 
surface  is  concave,  the  contiguous  reflected  rays  themselves  in- 
tersect, and  as  we  pass  along  any  line  on  the  surface,  say  the  line 
of  intersection  by  a  given  plane,  the  reflected  rays  by  their  ulti- 
mate intersections  form  a  plane  curve.  By  varying  the  plane  of 
section  an  indefinite  number  of  such  curves  results,  and  these  all 
lie  upon  a  surface  known  as  the  caustic,  to  which  every  reflected 
ray  is  a  tangent.  For  the  case  of  parallel  rays  reflected  from 
the  inner  surface  of  a  spherical  segment,  the  caustic  is  similar  in 
form  to  the  surface  of  an  apple  round  the  point  where  the  stalk 
is.  The  apex  of  the  small  conical  depression  lies  upon  that  ray 
which  passes  through  the  centre. of  the  sphere;  and  the  reflec- 
tions of  all  rays  near  to  this  one  pass  very  close  to  the  apex, 
which  consequently  appears  to  be  much  brighter  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  surface.  This  point  is  known  as  the  principal 
focus,  and  is  practically  the  point  at  which  the  reflected  rays 
condense,  since  ordinarily  a  spherical  reflector  is  but  a  small  seg- 
ment compared  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
The  focus  in  such  a  case  bisects  the  distance  between  the  re- 
flector and  the  centre  of  the  related  sphere.  If  the  incident  rays 
diverge  from  a  luminous  point  in  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  the 
focus  is  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  reflector  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  parallel  rays.    When  the  luminous  point  is  at  the 
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centre,  the  caustic  shrinks,  so  to  speak,  into  the  same  point — 
source  and  focus  coincide.  As  the  source  is  carried  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  focus  is  thrown  further  and  further,  until  when  it 
reaches  the  principal  focus  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel.  If  the 
luminous  aource  is  carried  still  nearer,  the  reflected  rays  become 
divergent  and  there  is  no  caustic  and  therefore  no  focus.  If  con- 
vergent rays  are  thrown  upon  the  spherical  surface,  the  result  is 
evidently  the  formation  of  a  caustic  nearer  the  reflector  than  the 
caustic  for  parallel  rays.  Every  different  form  of  reflector  has  a 
different  form  of  caustic.  The  caustic  for  parallel  rays  falling  upon 
a  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  reduced  to  a  single  point,  which  is 
the  geometrical  focus  of  the  surface.  For  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion, rays  diverging  from  its  one  geometrical  focus  meet  after  reflec- 
tion in  the  other  focus — the  caustic  being  again  reduced  to  a  point. 

Refracted  rays  give  rise  to  caustics  exactly  as  reflected  rays 
do.  Before  touching  upon  these,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  consider  the  refraction  of  a  single  ray.  If  there  are  two  media, 
M  and  N,  whose  refractive  indices,  as  defined  above,  are  respec- 
tively m  and  n ;  then,  in  passing  from  IVI  the  rarer  into  N  the 
denser  medium,  the  ray  is  bent  in  towards  the  normal  at  the 
point  of  incidence,  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears 
to  the  sign  of  the  angle  of  refraction  the  ratio  ;«  :  n.  In  passing 
through  a  medium  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces,  the  ray  suffers 
refraction  twice ;  but  the  second  refraction  just  undoes  what  the 
fust  refraction  did,  and  the  ray  proceeds  in  a  direction  parallel 
but  not  generally  coincident  with  its  original  direction.  Should 
the  bounding  surfaces  not  be  parallel,  the  ultimate  direction  of 
the  twice  refracted  ray  necessarily  differs  from  the  original  direc- 
tion.   To  study  the  phenomenon  more  closely,  consider  the 

path  of  the  ray  OPQR 
through  the  prism  whose 
transverse  section  is  re- 
presented by  the  triangle 
ABC.  The  dotted  lines 
represent  the  normals  at 
the  points  P,  Q,  where 
the  ray  enters  and  leaves 
the  prism.  In  passing 
tiirough  P,  the  ray  is  bent 
nearer  the  normal ;  and 
in  passing  through  Q,  it  is  bent  further  from  the  normal. 
Accordingly,  in  passing  through  a  prism  of  greater  density 
than  the  surrounding  medium,  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted  away 
from  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  sides — represented  by  A  in 
the  figure.  The  refraction  of  a  ray  at  a  curved  surface  sepa- 
rating two  media,  is  determined  by  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  of  incidence.  Parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  convex  surface 
of  a  denser  medium  are  refracted  so  as  to  form  by  their  ultimate 
intersections  a  caustic.  If  the  denser  medium  is  bounded  by 
two  such  surfaces,  the  rays  are  still  more  refracted  from  their 
original  direction  upon  emergence.  This  is  exactly  the  case  of 
a  double  convex  lens  (see  Lens),  which,  it  is  well  known,  con- 
verges rays  originally  parallel  which  have  passed  through  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is  at  once  apparent  if  tangent  planes  are  drawn 
at  the  points  of  immergence  and  emergence,  for  the  ray  of  light 
is  refracted  through  the  lens  exactly  as  it  would  be  througlr  a 
triangular  prism  having  these  planes  for  sides.  Considered  in 
the  same  way,  a  concave  lens  must  of  necessity  render  originally 
parallel  rays  divergent.  The  bounding  surfaces  of  lenses  are 
ordinarily  plane  or  spherical,  one  at  least  being  always  curved. 
For  greater  generality,  we  shall  regard  them  as  being  doubly 
concave  or  convex — the  radii  of  the  two  spherical  surfaces  being 
r  and  s.  Tlie  principal  focus  of  the  convex  lens  is  tlie  point  at 
which  the  rays,  which  pass  through  the  lens  near  and  parallel  to 
its  axis,  converge.  It  is  the  brightest  point  of  the  caustic,  and 
is  indeed  the  same  kind  of  geometrical  point  which  forms  the 
principal  focus  of  a  reflecting  spherical  surface.  The  concave 
lens  has  no  real  focus,  but  it  has  an  apparent  focus — the  point 
namely  from  which  the  divergent  refracted  rays  appear  to  diverge. 
The  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  lens  is  given  in  both  cases  by  the 
formula  (where  /is  the  focal  distance  and  yti  the  refractive  index) 

/-=  (m- I)(r-l-^  ^-'). 

Rays  which  diverge  from  a  point  distant  u  from  the  lens  are  re- 
fracted so  as  to  converge  to  or  apparently  diverge  from  a  focus 
not  coincident  with  the  principal  focus.  Calling  the  distance  of 
this  particular  focus  v,  the  formula  connecting  the  different 
quantities  becomes 

+  z/-'  =  (/i  -  i)  (?•-'  -f  j-i). 
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This  is  reduced  to  the  first  formula  when  u  —  (a,  or  o. 
When  the  lens  is  plano-convex  or  plano-concave,  the  above  for- 
mulae are  made  applicable  by  putting  s  =  v.,  or  s~'^  —  o.  The 
combination  of  lenses  for  optical  purposes  is  studied  under 
Microscope  and  Telescope.  See  also  Reflection,  Re- 
fraction, Spectrum  Analysis,  &c. 

Op'timism  (from  Lat.  optivmvi,  'what  is  best')  is  that 
philosophical  doctrine  which  affirms  the  world  to  be  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  because  God  himself  is  absolutely  perfect. 
The  theory  is  as  old  as  philosophy,  but  in  its  modern  form,  as 
embodied  by  Leibniz  in  his  Theodicee,  it  differs  from  that  of  Plato 
and  other  ancients  in  considering  the  mind  as  a  spiritual  machine 
predetermined  in  all  its  actions.  In  all  former  ages  the  perfec- 
tion of  Deity  stood  side  by  side  with  the  freedom  of  man.  The 
arguments  for  and  against  O.  are  now  perceived  to  be  as  baseless  as 
those  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  no  longer  interest  mankind. 
See  Pessimism:  a  History  and  a  Criticism,  by  Jas.  Sully  (Lond. 
1877). 

Opun'tia.    See  Prickly  Pear. 

Op'us  Operan'tis  (Lat.  'the  act  of  the  performer')  and 
Opus  Operatum  (Lat.  '  the  thing  done ')  are  two  phrases 
which  began  to  be  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  express  the  way 
in  which  the  sacraments  of  the  Cliurch  were  to  be  regarded. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  of  the  Schoolmen  taught  that  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  have  an  instrumental  and  effectual  virtue  which  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  not.  The  latter  were  effectual  only 
by  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  recipient  ('  ex  opere  operantis  ');  the 
former  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  character  as  an  ordinance  of 
Christ  appointed  for  our  salvation  ('  ex  opere  operato  a  Christo,' 
from  what  was  done  by  Christ).  The  error  of  the  Schoolmen, 
of  denying  altogether  the  O.  O. ,  was  condemned  by  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (1531),  and  their  phraseology  was  modified  in 
the  decrees  of  Trent.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
expressed  in  the  decrees  of  that  Council  and  expounded  by  her 
ablest  writers  {e.g.,  Bellarmin),  is  as  follows  : — There  is  an  in- 
herent, supernatural  virtue  in  the  sacraments  {ex  opere  operato)  ; 
but  willingness,  faith,  and  penitence  are  also  necessary  in  the 
recipients,  not  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  themselves,  but 
because  the  want  of  faith  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  being  exercised.  The  Reformed  Cliurches  hold 
the  opus  operatum  to  be  nothing,  and  the  opus  operantis  to  be 
everything  {cf.  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism).  The 
Lutherans  agree  with  Roman  Catholics  in  holding  that  there  is  a 
certain  supernatural  virtue  in  the  sacraments ;  they  differ  from 
them  in  insisting  on  the  presence  of  a  different  kind  or  degree  of 
faith  in  the  recipient.    See  Hodge's  Syst.  Theol.  (Edin.  1S73). 

Or.    See  Metals,  in  Heraldry. 

Orach.e,  a  word  of  doubtful  derivation  that  was  early  applied 
to  one  of  the  species  of  Atriplex,  and  has  now  become  attached  to 
the  genus.  There  are  about  60  species  in  all,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  mealy  or  scaly  stems  and  leaves  and  inconspicu- 
ous unisexual  flowers.  Many  are  weeds  of  cultivated  and  waste 
ground,  others  are  peculiar  to  sea-shores,  and  like  Chetiopodiacece 
in  general  they  are  in  a  botanical  sense  '  critical '  plants.  Of  the 
seven  species  inhabiting  Britain  there  is  no  occasion  to  remark. 
The  garden  O.  or  mountain  spinach  or  French  spinach  (above 
referred  to)  is  A.  hortcnsis,  a  native  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual  about  3  feet  high,  with  large  hastate  leaves  varying  from 
light  green  to  red,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach.  In 
France  it  is  cultivated  under  the  name  arroche.  Though  intro- 
duced into  England  as  far  back  as  1548,  it  is  not  much  grown. 

Or'acles  (Lat.  oraculum,  from  os,  'a  mouth;'  Gr.  manteion 
and  chrestirion),  among  the  ancients  signified,  first,  the  responses 
given  by  the  gods  to  such  as  came  to  consult  them,  whether 
concerning  the  future  or  in  a  case  of  moral  difficulty ;  and, 
secondly,  the  places  where  these  responses  were  delivered.  The 
gods  were  believed  to  manifest  their  will  in  different  ways — 
through  a  human  medium,  or  by  signs,  such  as  the  rustling  of 
the  oak-groves  of  Dodona,  which  were  then  interpreted  by  ap- 
pointed priests.  Zeus,  though  the  primaiy  source  of  all  oracular 
revelations,  was  so  far  exalted  above  petty  cares  as  to  require 
Apollo  and  other  lesser  divinities,  or  even  heroes,  to  interpose 
between  himself  and  mankind.  Hence  there  were  only  three 
O.  directly  consecrated  to  him,  at  Dodona  (q.  v.),  Olympia,  and 
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in  the  Libyan  oasis  of  Sivah,  against  Apollo's  twenty-lliree  O- 
of  Delphi  (q.  v.),  Abae,  Ismenion,  &c.  Other  famous  Greek  O. 
were  those  of  Demeter  at  Patrae,  of  Hermes  at  Pharaj,  Tropho- 
nius  at  Lebadeia,  and  ^sculapius  at  Epidaurus.  The  Romans 
resorted  chiefly  to  Divination  (q.  v.),  and  in  Italy  we  only  meet 
with  two  O.  of  Faunus,  one  of  Mars,  and  a  few  of  Fortuna.  The 
oracular  responses  were  often  enigmatical  and  ambiguous  (Herod, 
i.  53,  62,  67)  ;  often  based  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities 
(Herod,  i.  174;  iv.  154) ;  occasionally  extorted  by  outer  political 
influences  (Herod,  v.  63).  Many  again,  recorded  by  the  classic 
authors,  were  undoubtedly  fj;  post  facto  predictions,  f.^.,  those 
relating  to  Croesus  and  Leonidas.  See  Gotte,  Das  Delphische 
Orakel  in  seiuein  Politischen,  Religidsen  uttd  Sittlichen  Einfiuss 
aiif  die  Alte  Well  (Leips.  1839). 

Oran'  (Arab.  Waran),  a  fortified  seaport  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  in  Algeria,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain,  220  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Algiers  by  rail.  It  is  de- 
fended by  several  forts,  and  has  many  fine  modern  French  build- 
ings and  boulevards.  The  harbour,  Mers-el-Keber,  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  1864.  There  are  extensive  exports  of 
esparto  grass,  feathers,  tobacco,  gums,  &c.,  and  imports  of  French 
cottons  and  hardware.  In  1877  'he  esparto  grass  and  other 
vegetable  fibres  exported  to  Great  Britain  for  paper  manufacture 
amounted  to  40,000  tons.  Pop.  (1872)  40,674.  Built  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Unica  Colonia  by  the  Moors,  O.  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1509,  by  the  Turks  in  1708,  and  again  in  1732  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  fell  to  the  French  in  183 1. — The  province  lies 
on  the  W.  frontier  of  Algeria,  and  is  partly  included  in  the  Tell, 
producing  in  considerable  quantity  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wine, 
tobacco,  &;c.  Area,  33,246  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1875)  540,564,  of 
whom  436,931  are  Mohammedans,  and  only  41,191  French. 
The  province  is  divided  into  the  communes  of  O.,  Mostaganem, 
Mascara,  and  Sidi-bel-Abbes. 

Orang'  {Pithecus  or  Simia  Satyrui)  or  '  Mias,'  one  of  the  four 
kinds  of  Anthropoid  or  man-like  apes.  It  inhabits  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  and  attains  a  height  of 
from  4  to  4J  feet.  The  arms  are 
very  long,  and  measure  in  their  out- 
stretched span  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  animal.  The  arm  and  fore- 
arm are  nearly  equal  in  length,  and 
the  foot  is  very  narrow  and  longer 
than  the  hand.  The  sole  of  the  foot 
in  the  O.  cannot  be  placed  flat  on 
the  ground,  the  animal  resting  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot  when  stand- 
ing erect.  The  latter  posture  is  not 
the  natural  position  of  the  O.,  and  is 
less  easily  assumed  by  it  than  by 
other  apes.  Both  the  thumb  and  the 
toe  are  short,  and  the  great  toe  fre- 
quently wants  the  nail.  The  animal 
has  twelve  pairs  of  ribs  ;  and  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  and  loins  (dorso-lumbar  vertebra)  form  a 
curve,  which,  as  Huxley  remarks,  '  is  nearly  as  much  concave 
forwards  as  in  a  new-born  child.'  The  brow-ridges  in  the  O.  are 
not  markedly  developed,  and  the  jaws  are  largest  in  proportion 
to  the  cranium  in  the  O.  and  gorilla.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are 
flat,  and  the  hyoid  or  tongue-bone  and  the  shoulder-blade  are 
very  like  that  of  man.  The  female  O.  is  smaller  than  the  male. 
The  volume  of  the  brain  in  the  O.  is  shaped  at  26  or  27  cubic 
inches;  about  half  the  minimum  size  of  the  normal  human  brain 
(Huxley).  The  O.  of  all  the  apes  '  come  nearest  to  man  in  the 
number  of  the  ribs,  the  form  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
diminution  of  the  occipito-temporal  sulcus  of  the  brain,  and  the 
ossified  styloid  process  ;  but  it  differs  from  him  much  more  widely 
in  other  respects,  and  especially  in  the  limbs,  than  the  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee  do.'  It  is  notable  that  in  the  young  O.  the  head 
bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  that  of  the  human  infant ;  the  sub- 
sequent lengthening  of  the  face,  and  protrusion  of  the  muzzle, 
however,  completely  altering  and  destroying  this  likeness.  The 
O.  spends  its  life  almost  exclusively  on  trees.  Its  hair  is  coarse, 
and  of  a  reddish  chestnut  colour.  It  is  long  on  the  breast,  face, 
and  back.  Although  more  than  one  species  of  O.  is  alleged  to 
exist,  the  differences  are  probably  merely  varietal  and  not  spe- 
cific. When  captured  young,  the  O.  may  be  readily  domesti- 
cated, but  even  then  does  not  lose  all  its  natural  ferocity. 
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Orange  is  the  well-known,  delicious,  and  wholesome  fruit  of 
a  species  of  Citrus  (q.  v.)  to  which  Linnseus  gave  the  name  of 
C.  Aurantiuni.  Some  botanists  hold  it,  the  citron,  the  lemon, 
the  lime,  and  the  shaddock  to  be  all  the  offspring  of  one  species, 
while  others  divide  it  into  three  or  more.  We  shall  here  con- 
sider it  as  a  species  consisting  of  four  sub-species,  (i)  The 
Bitter  or  Seville  O.,  marked  by  the  petiole  being  generally 
winged,  large  and  strongly  scented  flowers,  a  very  aromatic  rind, 
and  a  pulp  bitter  or  austere.  No  O.  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
or  Roman  authors.  The  first  notice  is  in  Arab  books  of  the 
lOth  c,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fruit  was  brought 
from  India  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  about  the  9th  c,  and 
that  by  Arab  conquest  westward,  the  Crusaders,  and  Medi- 
terranean trade  it  was  distributed  in  S.  Europe.  It  was  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Spain  in  the  12th  c.  It  is 
now  grown  in  large  orchards  in  Spain,  &c.,  principally  for  the 
flowers,  from  which  the  essential  oil  of  O.  is  distilled.  The  rind 
is  used  for  candied  O.-peel,  and  makes  the  best  marmalade.  (2) 
S'lueet  or  Common  O.  has  the  leaf  petiole  naked  or  winged,  sweet 
pulp,  sometimes  red,  and  a  more  or  less  adhesive  rind.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  above  ;  and 
it  cannot  yet  be  considered  finally  decided  whether  it  came  by 
way  of  Syria — which,  however,  seems  probable — or  whether  the 
Portuguese  imported  it  by  sea  from  India  or  China.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  on  landing  in  India  the  Portuguese  found  it 
in  abundance,  a  fact  specially  noted  in  the  account  of  Vasco 
di  Gama's  voyage.  At  the  present  time  it  is  grown  all  through 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  is  largely  exported  from  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  the  Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  Azores, 
&c.  It  is  also  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  W.  Indies, 
and  within  recent  years  has  been  exported  from  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia. Two  varieties  of  this  deserving  note  are  the  St.  Michael's 
O.,  with  thin  yellow  rind  and  very  sweet  seedless  pulp,  and  the 
blood  or  Malta  O.,  with  rough,  round,  reddish  fruit,  and  pulp 
streaked  with  crimson,  (3)  Mandarin  O.,  a  recent  introduction 
from  China.  In  this  the  fruit  is  small  and  flattened,  and  when 
ripe  the  thin  skin  readily  separates  from  the  delicious  pulp.  It 
is  now  grown.in  Malta,  the  Levant,  and  the  Azores.  (4)  Bertnagot 
O.,  the  flowers  of  which  are  small  and  very  sweet-scented,  the 
fruit  globose  or  pear-shaped,  the  smooth  rind  pale  yellow,  with  a 
pleasant-smelling  acidulous  pulp.  Oil  is  obtained  from  the 
rind  and  flowers.  The  scientific  names  for  the  above-described 
four  forms  are  C.  Bigaradia,  C.  Aurantiiim,  C.  nobilis,  and 
C.  Bergantia.  An  orchard  of  O. -trees,  with  their  rich  glossy- 
green  leaves  and  masses  of  golden  fruit,  is  a  very  beautiful  sight ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  fruit  is  plucked  ripe  from  the  tree  that 
it  can  be  perfectly  enjoyed.  Those  exported  are  always  gathered 
in  an  unripe  state,  to  mature  on  the  voyage.  When  grown  near 
the  coast,  as  in  the  Azores,  a  protection  of  high  walls  and  belts 
of  trees  is  required  against  the  hurricane  blasts  that  sweep  up 
from  the  ocean.  In  Portugal,  however,  instead  of  high  protection 
the  trees  are  kept  dwarfed.  At  ten  years  old  a  tree  will  bear 
from  1000  to  1500  oranges,  and  when  in  full  vigour  from  7000 
to  8000;  indeed  as  many  as  20,000  have  been  gathered  in  a 
season  from  a  single  tree  at  St.  Michael's.  The  O.-tree  is,  more- 
over, naturally  long-lived,  100  to  150  years  being  the  average  ; 
one  existing  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  planted  1200  A.  D.,  and 
some  at  Cordova  are  equally  ancient.  It  is  certain  that  a  cele- 
brated tree  which  died  at  Versailles  in  1876  was  raised  from  a 
seed  given  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  her  gardener  at  Pampeluna 
in  1421,  as  its  existence  all  through  the  intervening  period  had 
been  watched  with  historic  interest.  Under  very  suitable  climatal 
conditions  the  O.  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Nice.  In  England  it  will  not  stand  the  winter,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally grown  simply  as  a  conservatory  ornament.  The  first  essay  at 
its  cultivation  was  by  Raleigh's  relatives  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey, 
about  the  end  of  the  i6th  c.  The  trees  then  planted,  after 
attaining  16  feet,  were  killed  by  the  great  frost  of  1739-40.  The 
consumption  of  the  O.  for  food  in  various  shapes  is  incalculable. 
That  of  the  blossoms  for  perfumery  purposes  is  also  immense  ;  at 
Nice  alone  amounting  to  nearly  200  tons  yearly.  The  wood  is 
yellowish,  close  and  even  grained,  and  hard  ;  it  is  used  for  turn- 
ing, engraving,  inlaid  and  cabinet  work,  and  excellent  walking- 
sticks  are  made  from  the  shoots  and  branches.  The  Native  O. 
of  Australia  (C.  Planchoni)  is  described  as  a  noble  tree  of  fully 
40  feet  high,  with  globular  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  outer  part  of  the  rind  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  bitter  O.,  C.  Bigaradia,  fresh  and  dried,  is  used  in 
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medicine  as  a  mild  tonic,  carminativej  and  stomachic,  bu 
principally  as  an  addition  to  infusions  and  decoctions.  The 
pharmaceutical  preparations  are  the  infusion  (dose,  i  to  2  oz.),  a 
syrup,  and  a  tincture  (dose,  I  to  2  drs.).  O.  wine,  made  in  Britain, 
contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  some  free  acid. 

Orange,  a  colour,  is  composed  of  two  of  the  primary  colours, 
red  and  yellow.  Among  pigments  the  nearest  colour  to  pure  O. 
is  cadmium  yellow,  but  O.  chrome  (a  sub-chromate  of  lead),  O. 
vermilion,  and  other  substances,  are  chiefly  used  in  painting  for 
O.  In  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  O.  colours  are  produced  from 
red  and  yellow  colouring  matters  applied  together  or  separately. 

Orange,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the 
Aigues,  4^  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  and  16 
miles  N.  of  Avignon  by  rail,  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  gloves, 
and  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine,  truffles,  honey,  fruits,  &c.  Pop. 
(1872)  6290.  The  Arattsio  of  the  Romans,  O.  has  remains  of 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Marius  (60  feet  high),  of  an  amphitheatre 
(capable  of  holding  7000  spectators),  and  of  a  cathedral  (founded 
529,  and  rebuilt  1176).  From  the  nth  to  the  i6th  c.  O.  was 
the  capital  of  a  small  independent  principality,  which,  on  the 
death  of  its  last  sovereign,  Philibert  de  Chalons,  without  issue 
(1531),  passed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau  (q.  v.). 
Held  by  the  Dutch  stadtholders  down  to  the  death  of  William 
III.  of  England  in  1702,  it  was  then  contested  by  Friedrich  I.  of 
Prussia  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Siegen,  but  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713).  The  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  the  Netherlands  still  bears  the  title  Prince  of  O. 

Orange,  a  town  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  13  miles  W.  of  New 
York,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  an  undulating  country.  Its 
chief  industry  is  hatting,  which  is  extensively  carried  on,  O.  has 
4  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  (1870)  9348. 

Orange  Institution,  a  politico-religious  association  which 
arose  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  among  the  Protestants 
of  northern  Ireland.  The  first  lodge  was  opened  at  Loughgall, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  September  21,  1795,  and  the  move- 
ment spread  quickly,  not  only  among  the  peasantry,  but  among 
the  landowners,  its  objects  being  the  promotion  of  the  Union, 
and  an  organised  opposition  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabili- 
ties. The  rebellion  of  '98  was  mainly  due  to  the  excesses  of  the 
English  soldiers  and  Orange  yeomanry,  who  in  1796  and  1797 
marched  over  the  country  torturing  the  'Croppies,'  robbing, 
ravishing,  and  murdering — excesses  that  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Insurrection  Act  and  Bill  of  Indemnity.  A  grand  lodge  was 
founded  at  Dublin  in  November  1798,  and  at  Manchester  in 
1808,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  London  in  182 1.  From  1813 
Orangeism  declined,  till  it  was  roused  to  fresh  action  by  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (q.  v.).  Its  propagation  ex- 
tended to  the  army  (1824)  and  to  the  colonies,  and  in  1827  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  (afterwards  King  of  Hanover)  accepted 
the  grand-mastership.  The  celebration  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  (July  i)  was  prohibited  in  1832,  as  well  as  the  assembling 
of  any  political  association  during  the  debates  of  Parliament. 
Since  then  the  O.  I.  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  secret  society, 
its  clubs  being  formally  suppressed  by  Government  in  1836,  when, 
according  to  Parliamentary  Reports,  they  numbered  145,000 
members  in  England,  and  125,000  in  Ireland.  The  repeal 
movement  of  1848,  and  the  Fenianism  of  recent  years,  have  been 
warmly  opposed  by  the  Orangemen,  who  abroad  liave  signalised 
themselves  by  their  attempt  to  extort  recognition  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Canada  (i860),  and  by  the 
New  York  riots,  excited  by  a  Boyne  celebration,  in  which  50 
persons  were  killed  and  160  wounded,  July  12,  1871. 

Orange  River  or  Gariep,  the  largest  river  in  S.  Africa, 
rises  in  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  near  29°  S.  lat.  and  30°  E.  long., 
and  after  a  westerly  course  of  nearly  1200  miles,  during  which  it 
drains  an  area  of  400,000  sq.  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  28° 
35'  S.  lat.,  and  16°  12'  E.  long.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Vaal 
River  (q.  v.),  which  is  longer  than  the  O.  R.  itself.  The  latter 
flows  througli  a  beautiful  country  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
but  after  its  junction  with  the  Vaal  traverses  a  region  arid  and 
dreary  in  the  extreme,  in  its  passage  through  which  the  volume 
of  the  river  is  considerably  diminished  by  evaporation.  Near  its 
mouth  the  O.  R.  flows  between  gloomy,  precipitous  walls  of  rock. 
Frequent  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  ren- 
der it  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

Orange  River  Free  State,  a  region  in  S.  Africa,  lying 
between  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Natal,  and  enclosed 
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by  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  and  the  Maluti  and  Drakenberg 
mountains.  It  is  of  a  roughly  oval  shape,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  55,000  sq.  miles.  Its  surface  consists  of  wide,  treeless 
plains,  dotted  in  some  parts  by  small  rocky  hills  called  'kopjes,' 
and  gradually  slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  great  rim  or  wall  of  rock 
which  shuts  in  Natal  from  the  N.W.  The  average  height  of 
the  country  is  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  the  Montaux 
Sources,  on  the  E.  frontier,  rises  to  10,000  feet.  The  plains  are 
clothed  with  grass,  on  which  feed  large  herds  of  antelopes  and 
other  game,  whose  numbers  however  are  being  much  reduced 
as  settlement  advances.  Besides  the  two  great  streams  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  the  Free  State  is  drained  by  a  number 
of  smaller  ones,  of  which  the  Caledon  is  the  most  important. 
Deep  and  rapid  in  winter,  they  are  reduced  to  small  dimensions 
in  the  dry  season.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  but  healthy,  and 
especially  suited  to  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  ailments. 
In  winter  the  cold  is  often  severe,  and  in  summer  thunderstorms 
are  frequent.  The  scarcity  of  water  is  the  chief  drawback,  and 
renders  it  necessary  for  each  farm  to  have  its  reservoir.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  pastured,  but  as  the  Free  State  is  150  miles 
from  the  sea  at  its  nearest  point,  the  wool  grown  within  it  is  shipped 
from  ports  in  Natal  or  Cape  Colony,  and  is  included  in  their 
returns.  Grain  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  also  largely  grown. 
Diamonds  and  garnets  are  found  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Free  State,  but  otherwise  its  mineral  wealth  is  small. 

The  O.  R.  F.  S.  is  a  republic,  and  the  only  part  of  S.  Africa 
where  the  Boers  (q.  v.)  continue  to  maintain  their  independence. 
In  1836  a  number  of  them  migrated  from  Cape  Colony  into  the 
Free  State,  from  whence  some  went  on  to  Natal.  In  1842  the 
Free  State  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  by  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  latter,  but  the  Governor  disallowed  the  act  a  few  weeks  later. 
In  1845  the  Boers  went  to  war  with  the  Griquas,  who  were 
allies  of  the  British,  and  in  1848,  after  fighting,  the  Queen's 
sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  the  Free  State,  whereupon 
many  of  the  Boers  crossed  the  Vaal  and  founded  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  In  1854  the  Free  State  was  restored  to  representa- 
tives of  its  inhabitants,  and  again  became  a  republic.  In  1868 
its  territory  was  extended  to  the  S.  by  conquests  in  Basutoland, 
but  in  1 87 1  a  large  portion  of  Griqualand  West  was  taken  from 
it  and  proclaimed  British  territory,  giving  rise  to  a  dispute  which 
was  not  settled  till  1876,  when  the  President  of  the  Free  State 
came  to  London  and  arranged  the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Free  State  is  divided  into  thirteen- 
districts,  and  is  governed  by  a  President,  who  is  elected  every 
four  years,  and  a  Legislature  termed  the  Volksraad.  Dutch  is 
the  official  language,  and  the  prevailing  religious  denomination 
is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Education  is  well  cared  for, 
but  railways  and  telegraphs  are  still  unknown.  The  Boers'  mode 
of  life  is  patriarchal  in  many  of  its  leading  features.  The  capital 
of  the  State  is  Bloemfontein,  a  well-built  and  thriving  town, 
680  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Town.  The  revenue  in  1874-75  was 
2^100,958;  the  expenditure,  £g8,2^2 ;  and  the  public  debt, 
^58,915.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1876  at  75,000,  of 
whom  about  one-half  are  of  European  descent,  chiefly  Dutch. 
The  natives  are  a  mixture  of  many  different  tribes,  the  principal 
being ,  Basutos,  Koranas,  and  Bechuans  (q.  v.).  See  Hall's 
SoKt/i  African  Ceografhy  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1872) ;  Handbook  to 
South  Africa  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1876) ;  Noble's  South  Africa,  Past 
and  Present  (Lond.  1877). 

Orato'rio,  a  composition  for  voices  and  instruments,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  choruses,  &c.,  illus- 
trating a  Scriptural  or  sacred  subject,  and  cast  in  a  narrative  or 
dramatic  form.  The  Italian  fonn  of  O.  probably  sprung  from  the 
Mystery  Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  originally  produced 
with  scenery  and  dramatic  action.  Filippo  Neri,  founder  of  the 
Congregationc  dell'  O.  (whence  probably  the  name  O.  is  derived), 
under  the  direction  of  Giovanni  Animuccia,  his  Maestro  di 
Capella,  introduced  settings  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  madrigal 
style  into  the  Church  services,  a  collection  of  these  Laudi  Sfir- 
tuaii  being  published  in  1 57 1.  Afterwards  Scripture  songs  and 
incidents  ivere  formed  into  dramatic  poems,  and  sung  before  and 
after  the  sermon.  The  earliest  elaborate  O.  we  know  of  is  La 
Rapprescntazione  di  Animo  e  di  Corpo,.  the  music  by  Emilie  del 
Cavahere,  and  the  recitatives  by  Jacopo  Peri,  which  was  performed 
on  a  stage  in  the  oratory  of  Santa  IMaria  della  Vallicella  at  Rome, 
with  scenery,  costumes,  and  dances,  in  the  year  1600.  The  instru- 
ments were  a  double  lyre,  double  guitar,  harpsichord,  and  two 
flutes.    Madrigals  commenced  and  concluded  the  O.    A  con- 
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siderable  number  of  such  works  were  aft&rwards  produced. 
Stradella's  San  Giovanni  Battisla  (1670)  was  a  great  improvement 
on  former  sacred  compositions,  particularly  in  scoring.  Caris- 
simi  also  did  much  to  advance  this  form  of  music,  using  stringed 
accompaniments,  and  introducing  an  improved  form  of  recita- 
tive, upon  which  Handel  modelled  his  style.  Scarlatti,  Leon- 
ardo Leo,  Caldara,  Hasse,  Pergolesi,  and  Jomelli  were  among 
the  leading  composers  of  the  Italian  school  of  O.,  which  gave 
way  about  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  c.  to  that  of  Germany.  In  the 
Lutheran  Church,  cantatas  with  instrumental  accompaniments 
were  sung,  containing  chorales  for  the  entire  congregation  to  join 
in.  All  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  great  sacred  works  were  of  this 
nature,  his  Fassions-Musik  nach  den  Heil-Malthaeus  being  pro- 
bably the  most  magnificent  example.  Handel's  first  O.,  La 
Resurrezione,  was  produced  in  Italy  in  1706.  Twenty-seven 
years  later  his  first  English  O.,  Esther,  was  brought  out  (without 
stage-action)  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Among 
his  many  glorious  and  immortal  works,  Israel  in  Egypt  (1738) 
excels  in  choruses;  while  the  Messiah  (1741)  has  a  sublimity, 
grandeur,  and  completeness  worthy  of  its  transcendent  subject. 
Broad  choral  writing  was  this  grand  composer's  forte ;  and, 
though  some  of  his  arias  are  borrowed  from  Italian  sources, 
many  of  his  own  have  rare  sweetness  and  beauty.  In  his  day 
the  orchestra  was  in  a  primitive  state,  and  in  the  modern  perfor- 
mance of  his  works  additional  instrumental  accompaniments 
are  used.  What  Mozart  did  in  this  way  for  the  Messiah  has 
been  attempted  by  Macfarren,  Costa,  Sullivan,  &c.,  for  other 
works.  Four  of  Haydn's  works  have  been  described  as  oratorios, 
of  which  The  Creation  (1798)  excels  in  brightness  and  power. 
Beethoven's  only  O.,  772^  Mount  of  Olives,  is  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  requiring  stage  accessories  for  adequate  representation. 
Spohr's  Crucifixion,  Last  Judgment,  and  Fall  of  Babylon  abound 
in  beautiful  melodies.  By  far  the  grandest  modern  specimens  of 
this  work  are  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  (1836),  and  St.  Paid  (1846). 
The  former  is  full  of  dramatic  fire,  the  latter  of  noble  and  effec- 
tive harmonies.  Sir  Michael  Costa's  Eli  and  Naatnan,  Sir 
W.  Stemdale  Bennett's  Woman  of  Samaria,  Professor  Mac- 
farren's  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Joseph,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Sulli- 
van's Prodigal  Son,  are  among  the  most  popular  of  recent  sacred 
compositions  produced  in  Britain,  where  the  O.  has  taken  deeper 
root  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  the  one  form  of  music  of 
which  we  can  justly  be  proud  as  a  nation.  Nowhere  is  it  pro- 
duced with  such  completeness  or  success  as  in  England.  The 
Handel  Triennial  Festivals,  which  originated  in  1857,  and  of 
which  seven  have  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  unequalled 
in  choral  splendour.  They  extend  over  four  days,  the  audience 
nearly  always  approaching,  and  sometimes  exceeding,  20,000 
people.  At  the  last  performance  (1877)  the  chorus  numbered 
2921  selected  singers  from  choirs  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
(748  sopranos,  799  altos,  674  tenors,  and  700  basses),  and  the 
orchestra  447  performers. 

Orator'ium  (Lat.  '  house  or  place  of  prayer,'  cf.  Matt.  xxi. 
13,  Is.  Ivi.  7)  was  a  name  anciently  given  to  Christian  churches. 
At  a  later  time  the  name  was  restricted  to  private  chapels,  differ- 
ing from  parochial  churches  in  being  only  places  of  prayer,  in 
which  the  Eucharist  could  not  be  celebrated ;  or  if  that  was 
allowed  to  be  done  at  ordinary  times,  the  worshippers  were  to 
attend  the  parochial  church  on  the  great  festivals.  See  Bing- 
ham's Eccl.  Ants. 

Or'atory,  Fathers  of  the,  were  an  order  or  congregation 
of  priests  founded  at  Rome  by  Filippo  Neri  (q.  v.),  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  1577.  Their  first  work  was  to  provide 
shelter  for  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Rome,  which 
they  did  in  hospitals.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  their  religious  exercises  consisted  of  prayer,  without 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  (see  Oratorium),  and  instruc- 
tion in  Church  history  and  practical  religion  and  morality.  In 
short,  the  fraternities  were  of  the  nature  of  schools  for  pastoral 
theology.  The  order  has  accordingly  produced  a  number  of 
celebrated  Church  historians — e.g.,  Baronius  (who  succeeded 
Neri  as  general),  Olderic,  Rainaldi,  Laderchi,  &c.  Another 
congregation,  called  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Holy 
Jesus,  was  established  in  France  by  Pierre  de  Berulle,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Pope,  1613.  They  differed  from  the  Italian  con- 
gregation in'not  giving  their  attention  specially  to  Church  his- 
tory, but  to  all  branches  of  learning.  This  religious  order  was 
introduced  into  England  by  John  Henry  Newman  in  1847. 


OrTjit,  in  Astronomy,  is  the  path  of  a  heavenly  body  round  its 
primary,  such  as  planets  and  comets  round  the  sun,  and  satel- 
lites roimd  their  planets.  Such  an  orbit  is  in  every  case  a  conic 
section,  ordinarily  an  ellipse,  which,  however,  presents  irregu- 
larities of  form  due  to  perturbing  influences  of  other  bodies.  To 
fix  an  orbit,  it  is  necessary  to  know  first  the  plane  in  which  it 
lies.  For  this  two  numbers  are  requisite — its  inclination  to  a 
fixed  plane  (the  ecliptic,  for  instance),  and  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  two  planes  or  line  of  nodes.  This  line  is  known  if 
the  longitude  or  position  on  the  ecliptic  line  of  one  node  (the 
ascending  is  universally  used)  is  known.  (See  Nodes.)  Next, 
we  must  know  the  position  and  size  of  the  orbit  on  the  plane. 
For  this'  three  other  numbers  are  necessary — the  heliocentric 
longitude  of  the  perihelion,  i.e.,  the  position  of  the  nearer  extre- 
mity of  the  major  to  the  sun,  the  length  of  the  major  axis,  and 
the  eccentricity.  Knowing  these,  with  the  time  of  perihelion 
passage,  and  the  orbital  velocity,  a  planet's  motion  is  completely 
determined, 

Orbuli'na,  a  simple  form  of  Foraminifera  (q.  v.),  occurring 
both  in  existing  seas  and  as  a  fossil  organism.  The  shell  of  the 
O.  is  a  simple  sphere  of  lime,  through  foramina  or  apertures  in 
the  wall  of  which,  the  prolongations  of  the  soft  protoplasmic 
body  of  the  living  animal  are  protruded. 

Or'ceine  is  the  principal  colouring  matter  present  in  Archil 
(q.  V.)  and  Cudbear  (q.  v.).  It  is  formed  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  from  lichens,  and  has  a  composition  represented  by 
the  formula  C7H7NO3.  The  white  gelatinous  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  filtered  solu- 
tion of  the  lichens  digested  with  lime  and  water  consists  of  one 
or  more  acids,  which,  if  boiled  in  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  are 
decomposed,  yielding  ultimately  prismatic  crystals  of  orcin 
(C7Hg02) ;  and  this  colourless  substance,  when  exposed  to  the 
joint  action  of  ammonia  and  air,  is  converted  into  O.,  which  is 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

Oi/chard  (Old  Eng.  ortgia7-d,  lit.  '  a  yard  or  enclosure  for 
roots ; '  comp.  Old  Ger.  wurzgarte),  the  name  given  to  a  tract 
of  ground  specially  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit- 
trees.  Three  things  must  be  considered  in  the  selection — climate, 
soil,  and  aspect.  Thus,  though  apple-trees  will  endure  a  winter 
of  greater  severity  than  is  generally  experienced  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Islands,  yet  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity  requires  a  warm 
summer,  and,  therefore,  the  S.  and  W.  counties  are  more  favour- 
able to  apple  orchards  than  the  N.  and  E.  As  to  soils,  the 
apple  has  a  predilection,  so  to  speak,  for  such  as  abound  in 
clays  and  marls  ;  the  pear  will  grow  and  produce  great  crops  of 
fruit  in  dry,  light,  sandy  soils  that  are  not  favourable  for  apple  ; 
while  plums  and  cherries  are  less  choice  than  either  as  to  the 
soil  upon  which  they  grow.  With  regard  to  aspect,  districts  are 
favourable  to  orchards  which  have  more  or  less  an  undulating 
surface,  and  therefore  present  numerous  localities  whose  shel- 
tered, and,  at  the  same  time,  sunny  aspects  are  favourable 
both  for  the  setting  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Very 
open  or  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  and  the  bottoms  of 
deep-sunk  valleys,  are  almost  equally  unfavourable ;  the  first, 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  low  temperature ;  and  the 
latter  from  their  liability  to  cold  fogs  and  late  frosts  while  the 
trees  are  in  blossom.  A  situation  much  surrounded,  or  closely 
hemmed  in  by  woods  or  plantations,  is  almost  equally  objection- 
able, as  fogs  dissipate  much  more  slowly  than  over  open  ground. 
In  the  purchase  of  young  trees  or  in  grafting,  in  order  to  form  a 
productive  and  profitable  O.,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  good 
sorts,  which  are  either  new  or  in  the  vigour  of  their  bearing. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  at  a  distance  of  from  40  to  60  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  for  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  roots  extend  far  beyond  the  branches. 
The  rows  should  run  N.  to  S.,  in  order  that  the  trees  may 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  sun.  If  it  be  indispensable 
to  stock  the  O.  occasionally  with  large  cattle,  the  trees  must  be 
fenced,  and  when  the  fences  are  no  longer  deemed  necessary  for 
the  support  and  protection  of  the  young  trees,  it  is  proper  to 
guard  against  injury  from  cattle  by  smearing  the  stems  with  lime 
and  cow-dung.  The  bearing  capabilities  of  aged  trees  may  be 
much  improved  by  judicious  pruning.  A  return  for  1877  gives 
the  acreage  of  orchards  in  Britain  as  165,003. 

Stealing  from  Orchards — The  law  applicable  to  this  offence  is 
the  same  as  that  regarding  stealing  from  gardens  (see  Gardens, 
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Stealing  from).  In  Scotland,  the  offence  is  against  the  Acts 
for  Planting  and  Inclosing  (q.  v. )  and  is  cognizable  by  the  sheriff. 

Orchard.  House  is  the  name  given  to  glass  structures  de- 
signed for  the  cultivation  of  various  superior  table  fruits,  and  may 
be  either  erected  against  a  wall  with  roof  sloping  to  the  sun,  or 
be  an  elegant  movable  structure  of  glass,  with  iron  supports  and 
a  double  sloping  roof.  The  fruit  trees,  be  they  peaches,  necta- 
rines, plums,  pears,  &c.,  are  all  grown  in  pots  (1$  in.  inner 
diameter  is  a  good  size),  with  a  hole  sufficiently  large  in  the 
bottom  for  the  roots  to  work  their  way  into  a  carefully  prepared 
sub-stratum.  By  judicious  attention  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit, 
pruning,  ventilation,  and  temperature,  a  long  succession  of  crops 
may  be  maintained,  if  the  earliest  and  the  latest  kind  are  kept 
under  cultivation.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  exserted  roots 
are  cut  off  level  with  the  base  of  the  pot,  and  the  tree  is  then  set 
aside  for  its  winter  rest.  Shelves  to  grow  early  strawberries 
upon  are  a  useful  adjunct.  The  O.  H.  is  a  comparatively 
modern  idea  or  invention,  first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers 
(died  1877),  in  his  pamphlet  The  Orchard  House,  and  is  now  a 
favourite  with  many  amateurs. 

Or'chardson,  William  Quiller,  B.A.,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1835,  studied  at  the  Academy  there,  and,  after  having 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  painter  of  popular  figure  subjects,  pro- 
ceeded to  London  in  1863.  His  best-known  works  are  'An  Old 
English  Song,'  '  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  '  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,' 
'The  Challenger,'  'Christopher  Sly,'  'Day  Dreams,'  'Toilers 
of  the  Sea,'  'A  Hundred  Years  Ago,'  'On  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice'  (1871),  'The  Casus  Belli'  (1872),  'The  Protector  and 
Cinderella'  (1873),  'Hamlet  and  the  King,'  and  'Ophelia' 

(1874)  ,  '  Too  Good  to  be  True,'  and  '  Moonlight  on  the  Lagoons ' 

(1875)  .  O.  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  1868,  and  an  R.  A.  in 
December  1877. 

Orches'tra  (lit.  '  the  dancing  place '  in  the  Greek  theatre) 
now  denotes  (i)  an  instrumental  band  in  which  stringed  instru- 
ments predominate,  (2)  the  space  set  apart  in  theatres  and 
concert-rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  band  and  chorus. 

(i)  Modern  orchestras  are  of  all  kinds  of  sizes  and  combina- 
tions according  to  the  resources  at  command,  the  scale  of  per- 
formance, and  the  character  of  the  works  attempted.  An  idea 
of  the  ordinary  proportions  of  musical  instruments  employed 
may  be  gathered  from  the  article  Music  (q.  v.).  As  a  general 
rule  the  first  and  second  violins  are  nearly  equal  in  number,  and 
it  is  usual  to  have  about  two-thirds  of  that  number  of  violas, 
violoncellos,  and  double  basses.  The  various  wind  instruments 
are  in  much  smaller  proportion,  and  still  less  so  are  the 
instruments  of  percussion.  In  a  musical  score  a  complete 
harmony  is  written  for  the  strings  alone,  the  occasional  substitu- 
tion or  accomjianiment  of  the  other  instruments  opening  a  wide 
field  to  the  composer's  ingenuity.  In  a  grand  O.  the  first  violins 
are  arrayed  to  the  right  of  tlie  conductor,  the  second  violins  to  his 
left,  the  flutes,  clarionets,  and  wooden  wind  instruments  behind 
him,  the  position  of  the  violas  is  variable,  the  double  basses  and 
violoncellos  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  right  and  left  and  at  the 
centre,  and  the  brass  instruments  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
having  behind  them  the  battery,  or  instruments  of  percussion. 
In  a  small  O.  the  sizes  of  the  wind  instruments  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  reduced  number  of  strings.  The  elaborateness 
of  the  modern  O.  is  the  growth  of  the  lart  century.  In  Claude 
Monteverde's  opera  of  Orfeo  (1604)  17  violins  and  12  wind 
instruments  were  employed,  and  a  particular  instrument  accom- 
panied each  person  of  the  drama — the  bass,  Orpheus,  the 
trombone,  Pluto,  &c. — an  idea  to  some  extent  revived  by  Richard 
Wagner.  Handel  employed  4  oboes  to  6  violins,  but  after  his 
time  the  use  of  wind  instruments  in  an  O.  fell  out  of  fashion. 
In  opera,  strings  and  an  organ  were  used  for  accompaniments, 
and  the  harpsichord  for  recitatives,  the  musician  at  tiie  latter 
instrument  acting  as  conductor,  instead  of  the  present  inde- 
pendent timebeater.  Gluck  revived  the  use  of  wind  instruments, 
and  made  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  others.  Under  the 
three  representative  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
orchestral  music  attained  its  highest  splendour.  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  instruments  has  been  hindered  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  skilled  players,  as  few  musicians  care  to  learn  a  specula- 
tive branch  of  the  art.  Meyerbeer  was  perhaps  most  successful 
in  obtaining  such  enthusiasts.  Many  composers  have  shown  in 
their  orchestral  writings  a  partiality  for  particular  instruments, 
as  Weber  for  the  horn  and  Spohr  for  the  violin.  The  excessive 
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use  of  cymbals,  drums,  &c.,  made  by  many  modem  writers,  is  to 
be  condemned  as  detracting  from  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
other  instruments. 

(2)  The  O.  in  a  theatre  is  in  front,  or,  as  in  some  modern 
London  houses,  under  the  stage.  Wagner  adopted  the  latter 
position  in  the  Bayreuth  festival  in  1876,  in  order  to  preserve 
more  perfectly  the  stage  illusion.  In  a  concert  room  the  O.  is 
a  raised  platform,  ascending  by  steps  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
The  chorus  range  themselves  behind  the  band,  the  female  voices 
being  usually  in  the  centre  and  the  male  voices  on  either  side. 

Orchida'ceae  or  Orchid'ese  is  a  large,  diversified,  and  re- 
markable order  of  monocotyledons,  represented  throughout  the 
world,  excepting  where  frost  and  aridity  are  supreme,  and  found 
in  all  situations  but  maritime  and  aquatic.  The  number  of  de- 
scribed species  is  considerably  over  3000.  The  term  Orchid  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  whole.  In  temperate  countries  they  are 
of  terrestrial  habit  ;  in  warmer  latitudes,  where  they  flourish  in 
the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  they  no  longer  seek  their 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  but  grow  on  trees  or  attach  themselves 
to  rocks  and  stones.  The  British  species  (numbering  42  in  18 
genera)  have  a  tuberous  root  and  annual  herbaceous  stem.  The 
tropical  species  on  the  contrary  have  often  a  perennial,and  some  of 
them  a  climbing  stem,  or  peculiar  aerial  pseudo-bulbs.  The 
amplexicaul  or  sheathing  leaves  are  always  entire,  fleshy,  or  suc- 
culent, rarely  scale-like.  Flovvers  usually  in  spikes,  racemes,  or 
panicles,  consisting  of  two  whorls,  each  of  three  parts.  The 
inner  of  these  is  always  irregular,  its  lower  segment — the  lip  or 
labelluvi — being  usually  larger  and  often  spurred.  The  stamens 
are  confluent  with  the  style  into  an  unsymmetrical  column, 
upon  which  the  anthers  are  so  placed  as  to  stand  above  the 
viscid  stigma.  Only  a  few  have  pollen  grains  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, usually  they  are  united  together  in  fours,  and  these  again 
into  granular  masses,  or  the  grains  are  combined  into  a  stalked 
club-like  mass  (pollinitcm)  within  each  anther  lobe.  The  fruit 
is  a  three-valved  capsule,  the  valves  separating  from  the  septa, 
and  the  innumerable  minute  seeds  have  a  netted,  membranous 
outer  covering.  The  flowers  of  many  of  the  O.  assume  such 
unusual  figures  that  there'.is  scarcely  a  common  reptile  or  insect 
to  which  some  of  them  have  not  been  likened.  This  fantastic 
form  of  the  flower,  their  exquisite  perfume  (in  many  species), 
the  blending  of  gorgeous  colours  of  a  great  number,  the 
curious  irritability  of  the  labellum,  the  marvellous  contrivances 
to  obtain  fertilisation,  together  with  a  general  appearance  so 
different  to  other  plants,  have  combined  of  late  years  to 
render  their  cultivation  a  supreme  attraction  to  amateurs.  The 
practical  knowledge  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  in 
the  present  centuiy,  and  to  have  risen  to  maturity  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Now  there  are  hothouses  specially  devoted 
to  their  culture,  and;^ioo  or  more  is  not  an  uncommon  price  to 
be  paid  for  a  single  plant  of  some  great  rarity.  A  few  are 
valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  as,  e.g. ,  the  Ceylon  '  king 
of  the  woods  '  {AnccctochUus  se/aceus),  which  has  them  netted  with 
gold  as  on  a  groundwork  of  rich  brown  velvet.  Mr.  Darwin 
says,  '  An  immense  proportion  of  the  species  are  sterile  if  in- 
sects are  excluded  '  from  them.  See  his  fascinating  work  On 
the  Fei-tilisation  of  Orchids. 

Or'chis  is  the  type  genus  of  Orchidacca  (q.  v.).  There  are 
about  70  species,  all  belonging  to  the'northem  hemisphere. 
Of  these,  12  are  natives  of  Britain,  4  of  which  are  common 
plants,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  handsome  and  curious  to 
attract  general  attention  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
They  are  called  the  green-winged  O.,  purple  O.,  marsh  O.,  and 
spotted  O.  The  others  are  very  rare,  being  restricted  to  chalk 
soil,  and  one,  named  0.  hirciiia  or  lizard  O.,  has  been  met 
with  only  sparingly  and  at  long  intervals  in  Kent.  When 
Linnaeus  defined  the  genus  O.  he  included  in  it  many  plants 
now  divided  into  separate  genera,  so  that  the  fragrant  O.  has 
become  Gymnadenia,  the  butterfly  and  frog  O.  are  Habenaria, 
the  musk  O.  is  Herminium,  the  man  O.  is  Accras,  and  the  bee, 
fly,  and  spider  O.  belong  to  Ophrys.  All  the  animal  names 
have  been  given  to  the  plants  from  a  resemblance  (more  or  less 
correct)  of  their  flowers  to  the  object  specified.  The  four  last  are 
in  Britain  almost  confined  to  the  chalk  and  limestone  districts  of 
England.    The  three  first  are  not  uncommon.    See  Salep. 

Orchi'tis,  or,  Inflamma'tion  of  the  Tes'ticle,  appears 
first  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  but  afterwards  the 
tubuli  themselves  became  loaded  with  lymph.     O.  may  be 
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caused  by  a  blow,  by  metastasis  in  mumps,  gonorrhoea,  syphilis, 
&c.  The  acute  form  commences  with  rigors,  sickening  pain  in 
the  back  and  loins,  as  also  in  the  testicles,  heat  and  redness  of 
the  scrotum,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  epididymis,  and  dis- 
tension of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest 
in  bed  with  the  part  supported,  warm  cataplasms,  and  leeches 
followed  by  warm  bathing.  Careful  strapping  of  the  organ  is 
also  beneficial.  Chronic  O.  consists  in  a  knotty  enlargement  of 
the  various  lobes  of  the  gland,  caused  by  infiltration  of  lymph 
into  their  connective  tissue.  It  is  best  treated  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  bed,  and  administering  calomel  and  opium  till  the 
gums  are  slightly  tender.  This  treatment  should  be  followed  by 
inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  into  the  scrotum,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  Scrofulous  O.  occurs 
in  persons  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  and  consists  in  the  deposit 
of  tubercle  in  and  around  the  tubular  structure,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  with  enlargement  of  the  vas  deferens.  The  tubercles 
generally  soften  and  terminate  in  the  formation  of  abscess.  The 
constitutional  treatment  is  hygienic  and  dietetic,  and  the  local 
treatment  is  that  common  to  suppurating  sores.  Phosphorised 
cod-liver  oil  should  be  given.    See  Testicle,  Diseases  of. 

Orch.om'enos,  the  name  of  two  ancient  Greek  cities,  of  which 
the  Minyan  O. ,  in  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  stood  on  a  hill,  over- 
looking Lake  Copais,  and  with  the  Cephissus  '  winding  like  a 
serpent '  about  its  southern  base.  Within  its  walls,  2  miles  in 
circumference,  were  the  famous  Treasury  of  Atreus,  the  Acro- 
polis, and  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  The  seat  of  the  Minyje  and 
Phlegyte,  O.  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  wealth,  and  by 
Pindar  for  its  musical  contests.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it 
sided  with  Thebes,  but  on  that  city's  adoption  of  a  democracy, 
O.  joined  the  Spartans,  and  in  338  B.C.  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans,  who  thenceforth  remained  its  inveterate  foes.  Twice 
restored  and  twice  destroyed,  O.  was  finally  rebuilt  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  (338  b.  c.  ).  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  village 
of  Skripu.  See  K.  O.  Muller's  O.  und  die  Minyer,  and  Colonel 
Mure's  Tour  in  Greece— The  Arcadian  O.,  lying  to  the  N.  of 
Mantinea,  near  the  modern  village  of  Kalpaki,  had  an  acropolis, 
built  on  a  rock  3000  feet  high,  and  temples  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite.  In  ancient  times  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Arcadia,  and  it  retained  its  kings  down  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  It  was  captured  by  Cassander  (331  B.C.),  and  later  by 
Cleomenes  and  Antigonus  Doson. 

Orcin.    See  Orceine. 

Or'deal  (Old  Eng.  orddel,  from  or,  '  a  beginning '  or  '  origin,' 
svAdael,  a  'separation,'  hence  a  judgment;'  a  first  or  primi- 
tive mode  of  '  dealing '  out  judgment ;  comp.  Dut.  oordeel  and 
Ger.  urtheil)  is  the  name  given  to  a  mode  of  trial  which  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  familiar  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  read  in 
Numbers  (v.  19-28)  of  an  O.  of  bitter  water  which  caused  the 
thigh  of  the  unfaithful  wife  to  rot  and  her  abdomen  to  swell  and 
burst.  Here  the  accused  specially  agreed  beforehand  that  the 
Lord  should  do  these  things.  Sophocles  mentions  the  use  of 
fire  among  the  Greeks.  There  were  special  01  deals  of  vir- 
ginity, such  as  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  or  the  drawing  of  a  ship 
by  the  girdle,  which  Bona  Dea  enabled  Clodia  to  do  at  Rome. 
The  O.  was  generally  supported  by  oaths.  Sometimes  an  oath 
written  on  a  tablet  was  cast  into  the  water,  if  it  sank,  the  oath 
was  false.  In  the  Old  English  laws  of  iEthelred  we  find  the 
Church  paying  special  attention  to  the  O.  by  red  hot  bars  or 
boiling  water,  the  ceremony  being  introduced  by  fasting  and  an 
elaborate  service,  and  the  limbs  being  examined  after  an  interval 
of  three  days.  The  water  O.  is  recognised  by  the  assizes  of 
Clarendon  and  Northampton  ;  it  was  gradually  transferred  from 
the  church  to  a  trench  or  pit  outside,  and  was  abolished  in  1219. 
Orthodox  priests  frequently  gained  triumphs  over  heretics  and 
infidels  by  referring  a  point  of  dogma  to  some  such  test.  In 
Thibet  a  black  and  a  white  stone  were  thrown  into  boiling 
water,  the  innocent  person  was  sure  to  draw  out  the  white 
one.  The  Lex  Ripuaria  says  that  if  a  serf  withdraw  his 
hand  from  the  fire  unburned,  his  master  is  held  guilty  of  the 
theft  with  which  the  serf  is  charged.  By  an  ancient  Irish 
custom  the  chief  who  offered  an  expiatory  sacrifice  walked  thrice 
barefoot  over  the  burning  cairn  to  give  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
to  the  Druids.  This  may  have  been  a  test  whether  the  sacrifice 
was  favourably  received.  Sometimes  the  red  hot  iron  was  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  a  glove  into  which  the  arm  was  thrust 


up  to  the  elbow.  Something  like  the  Indian  marsh  was  the 
Scandinavian  earth-trial,  the  accused  lay  dowi)  beneath  a  roll  of 
turf,  if  this  fell  on  them  they  were  perjurers  (Miiller's  Laxdaela 
Saga,  and  Arnesen's  Islandske  Rettergang).  Elsewhere  the 
perjurers'  hands  were  said  to  blacken  at  the  moment  of  the 
oath  and  the  relic  to  seize  them.  Thus  in  the  romance 
Reynard  the  fox  is  obliged  to  swear  on  the  teeth  of  a  saint, 
and  a  dog,  who  plays  the  saint,  tries  to  bite  him ;  in  the 
Edda,  Thor  swears  with  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  the  wolf 
Fenrir.  In  the  same  way  blood  flowed  from  the  dead  bodies 
of  murdered  persons  when  the  murderer  was  brought  near,  after 
having  sworn  his  innocence.  Church  rules  often  prescribed  a 
fast  for  three  days  on  a  handful  of  barley  and  some  salt  and 
water.  By  an  old  French  custom  when  a  theft  was  committed, 
the  local  magistrates  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  after  having 
called  forth  the  thief,  held  up  a  stick  under  which  every  one 
must  pass,  but  which  the  thief  never  had  the  courage  to  pass. 
This  resembled  the  Dyak  custom  of  hanging  up  an  arch  of 
tigers'  teeth.  In  Madagascar  the  drinking  of  the  water  of  the 
tangena  nut  is  frequently  resorted  to,  but  the  draught  is  some- 
times administered  to  two  fowls  representing  the  accused  and  the 
accuser.  Generally  in  S.  Africa  if  a  goblet  full  of  Mbundu  juice 
does  not  at  once  act  as  an  emetic  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is 
proved.  This  reminds  one  of  the  'corsnaed,'  or  consecrated 
bread  and  cheese,  which  the  Old  English  priests  sometimes  ad- 
ministered, and  which  only  the  innocent  could  swallow.  If  a 
priest  were  accused,  he  merely  made  oath  on  the  '  housel,'  or 
sacramental  bread.  There  are  still  among  the  Dravidic  races  of 
India  nine  different  kinds  of  O.,  poison,  fire,  water,  and  the  scales, 
used  for  thefts  of  different  degrees  of  gravity ;  the  cold  water 
test,  which  consisted  in  keeping  the  accused  between  two  jets 
of  water  while  another  shot  an  arrow  and  went  to  fetch  it ; 
water  in  which  an  idol  has  been  washed,  rice,  boiling  oil,  red 
hot  iron,  the  image  of  iron  and  silver.  Most  of  these  tests 
simply  rely  on  a  supposed  divine  intervention  with  natural  law 
in  favour  of  an  innocent  person.  According  to  Jakob  Grimm 
{Deutsche  Rechtsalterthimier),  the  modern  duel  is  simply  a  relic 
of  the  O.,  or  judgment  of  God ;  and  as  Beccaria  has  pointed 
out  it  resembles  in  principle  the  practice  of  torture,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the  event  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  accused,  and  a  man  on  the  rack  being  as  little  able 
to  declare  the  truth  as  in  former  times  to  prevent  without  fraud 
the  effects  of  fire  or  boiling  water.  Space  does  not  admit  of  any 
statement  of  the  numerous  frauds  which  were  practised  against 
the  O.  The  practical  result  was  to  put  justice  into  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  as  compurgation  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
the  accused,  (The  only  full  description  of  an  English  O.  is  the 
Petyt  MSS.  in  the  Inner  Temple  Library.)  For  the  legal  forms 
of  O.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  see  Pez,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorwn 
Novissimus,  vol.  ii.  (1721-28). 

Or'der,  in  Zoology,  a  division  used  in  the  classification  of 
animals  and  plants.  It  results  from  the  subdivision  of  a  class. 
Thus  the  class  of  Mammalia  or  Quadrupeds  is  divided  into 
orders,  which,  while  agreeing  in  the  characters  of  the  class,  yet 
present  us  with  modifications  of  the  class-type. 

O.,  in  Botany.  If  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  genci'a 
are  taken  into  account,  those  which  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  do  any  other  genera  are  collected  together  into  groups  of  a 
higher  degree  called  '  Natural  Orders '  or  Families,  and  to  each  a 
common  name  is  given.  This  name  is  in  Latin  an  adjective  plural, 
usually  taken  from  some  one  typical  genus,  generally  the  best 
known,  the  first  discovered,  as  the  most  marked  Orchidacece 
from  Orchis. 

Order  (Lat.  ordo)  meant  originally  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and 
then  the  'rule'  or  laws  of  a  monastic  institution  ;  but  secondarily, 
and  in  the  more  popular  sense,  it  means  all  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, or  the  aggregate  of  monks,  nuns,  &c.,  who  conform  to  the 
same  rule.  Religious  orders  have  generally  been  classified  as 
monastic,  military,  and  mendicant.  See  MONACHISM,  Mendi- 
cant Orders,  &c. 

Orderi'cus  Vita'lis,  a  Latin  chronicler  of  the  nth  c,  was 
born  at  Atlingham,  Shropshire,  England,  15th  February  1075. 
His  father  Odelirius  was  a  native  of  Orleans  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  had  followed  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  England.  An  access  of  re- 
ligious fervour  induced  Odelirius  to  sacrifice  his  parental  feel- 
ings, and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  his  son  was  sent  to  Normandy  that 
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he  might  be  eternally  severed  from  his  father.  O.  was  received 
into  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ouche,  founded  by  St.  Evroult. 
On  the  22d  of  September  1086,  the  Feast  of  St.  Maurice,  he 
received  the  tonsure,  exchanging  at  the  same  time  his  English 
name  '  Ordericus '  for  that  of  '  Vitalis,'  a  companion  of  the  saint 
whose  memory  was  that  day  celebrated.  On  the  21st  December 
1 107  he  received  'the  burden  of  the  priesthood.'  Of  his  sub- 
sequent life  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  he  only  thrice 
quitted  his  retreat — once  to  attend  a  general  chapter  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  convoked  by  the  abbot  of  Cluni,  and  twice 
to  make  journeys,  one  to  Worcester  and  another  to  Cambray, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  needful  for  his  historical 
labours.  He  died  in  1141  or  1142 — the  exact  date  is  unknown. 
O.  's  work  entitled  Historica  Ecclesiastica  is  in  thirteen  books,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  devoted  to  Norman  and  English  his- 
tory. '  No  work,'  says  M.  Guizot,  '  contains  so  much  and  so  valu- 
able information  on  the  history  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries, 
on  the  political  state,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  society  in  the 
\V.  of  Europe,  and  on  the  manners  of  the  times,  whether  feudal, 
monastic,  or  popular.'  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Paris 
(1619)  in  Duchesne's  Historice  Nor7nannortim  Scriptores  Antiqui. 
I3y  far  the  most  accurate  edition  is  that  by  M.  Auguste  le  Prevost 
(Par.  1838),  based  on  a  laborious  collation  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  illustrated  by  a  vast  number  of  valuable  notes.  An  English 
translation  in  4  vols,  of  Le  Provost's  edition  by  Thomas  Forester 
is  contained  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Libi-ary, 

Or'derlies.  In  the  army  non-commissioned  officers  who 
receive  the  regimental  or  general  orders  and  communicate  them 
to  their  respective  companies.  Commissioned  officers  charged 
with  the  superintendence  cf  barrack  arrangements  are  called 
orderly  officers. 

Or'ders,  in  Architecture,  the  styles  recognised  by  the  ancients 
for  the  erection  and  embellishment  of  a  column  (q.  v. )  were  five 
in  number — viz.,  three  Greek,  the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian, 
and  two  Roman,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 

Orders,  Army,  are  of  three  kinds — those  issued  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  whole  army,  by  the  general  in  charge  of  a 
division  or  brigade  to  the  forces  under  his  command,  or  by  a 
colonel  to  his  regiment. 

Orders,  Holy.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  all  who  had 
any  public  employment  in  the  Church  were  called  by  the  com- 
mon name  of '  clergy  "  (Lat.  clerici,  from  Gr.  kleros,  '  a  lot '),  '  can- 
ons '  (Lat.  canonici,  from  Gr.  kanon,  a  roll  in  which  their  names 
were  entered),  '  the  holy  ones,'  '  the  holy  order,'  '  the  order  of 
the  sanctuary,'  &c.  The  clergy  were  afterwards  distinguished 
into  three  orders  —  the  bishops,  presbyters  or  priests,  and 
deacons.  Next,  in  the  3d  c,  certain  minor  unconsecrated  or- 
ders were  instituted,  to  attend  upon  the  ministers  in  divine 
service,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of  nursery  for  the  sacred  O.  of 
the  hierarchy.  These  were  sub-deacons,  whose  original  duty 
was  to  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  altar,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  deacon  in  time  of  divine  service  ;  acoly- 
thists  or  acolyths  (Gr.  akolouthos,  '  an  attendant '),  an  order  for 
four  centuries  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church,  whose  original  duties 
were  to  light  the  candles  in  the  church  and  bring  the  cruets  of 
wine  and  water  to  the  celebrant  of  the  Eucharist ;  exorcists,  to 
cast  out  devils  from  the  possessed  ;  readers,  whose  office  was  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  not  at  the  altar,  but  in  the  reading-desk  ; 
doorkeepers  or  porters,  whose  duties  were  to  open  and  shut  the 
doors  under  the  direction  of  the  deacons  or  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  separating  the  faithful  from  the  catechumens  and  the 
excommunicated. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Churches  the  one  order  of  presbyters  is 
now  retained  ;  in  the  Anglican  Church  the  three,  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  In  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churches  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  the  major  or  H. 
O. — bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  ;  and  the  minor  O. — acolyth, 
exorcist,  reader,  and  doorkeeper.  To  the  former  belongs  an 
indelible,  sacramental  character ;  '  O.'  being  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Church. 

Orders  in  CounciL  The  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  authorised  by  Parliament  to  issue  and  enforce  executive  orders, 
under  defined  limits,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  (q.  v.). 
These  are  called  O.  in  C,  Emergencies  occur  in  which,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  these  limits  are  overstepped,  the  advisers 
of  the  crown  relying  on  Parliament  passing  an  act  of  indemnity. 
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O.  in  C.  are  issued  largely  in  matters  connected  with  the  trade 
of  the  country,  and  under  international  questions.  For  an 
instance  of  the  latter,  see  International  Copyright,  under  Copy- 
right, Law  of.  A  law  cannot  be  enacted  by  an  O.  in  C,  but 
power  may  be  delegated  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign  in 
council  to  suspend  a  law,  or  to  put  a  law  in  force,  according  to 
circumstances ;  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1876,  an  Act 
was  hastily  passed  enabling  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of  her 
council,  to  adopt  most  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  Colorado  beetle,  should  it  appear  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Several  O.  in  C.  have  become  historical.  Such  are  the  orders 
of  1807  and  1809,  by  which  Great  Britain  endeavoured  to  meet 
Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  declaring  the  British 
Islands  and  British  dominions  to  be  under  blockade,  and  ships 
trading  with  them  to  be,  accordingly,  liable  to  capture  by  the 
ships  of  France.  The  British  counter-order  declared  all  neutral 
vessels  trading  from  one  hostile  port  of  Europe  to  another  with 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  to  be  liable  to  seizure.  The 
legality  of  these  O.  in  C.  has  been  doubted,  owing  to  their  being 
contraiy  to  the  international  law  ol  Blockade  (q.  v.). 

Or'dinal  is  a  book  containing  the  forms  observed  by  the 
Church  in  ordaining  or  consecrating  the  clergy.  Tiie  O.  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  drawn  up  and  added  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  revised  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  re-revised  by  the  Convocation  of  1661. 

Or'dinaries,  in  Heraldry,  the  charges  most  commonly  in  use, 
of  which  the  simpler  forms  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable.  The  Honourable  O.,  composed  of  straight 
lines,  were  nine  in  number,  the  chief,  pale,  bend,  bend  sinister, 
fesse,  bar,  cross,  saltire,  and  chevron,  all  which  are  noticed  in 
separate  articles. 

Or'dinary  is  an  ecclesiastical  superior  who  by  right,  privilege, 
or  custom,  exercises  authority  or  jurisdiction,  but  more  particu- 
larly a  bishop  who,  in  matters  of  order  and  special  dispensation, 
has  ordinary  jurisdiction  within  his  diocese.  In  matters  of 
jurisdiction  the  O.  is  he  that  has  ordinaiy  jurisdiction,  as  a  judge 
or  magistrate.  The  name  thus  applies  to  a  chapter  as  re- 
gards the  canons,  a  dean,  or  an  archbishop  in  visitation.  Arch- 
deacons, vicars-general,  and  chancellors  of  dioceses  are  each  a 
local  O.,  as  are  all  officials  who,  although  acting  only  by  com- 
mission, have  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  their  capacity  of  ecclesias- 
tical judges. 

Ordinary,  a  term  of  civil  law  for  any  judge  or  bishop  who 
has  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  causes  in  his  own  right, 
and  not  by  deputation.  The  O.  of  Newgate  is  the  chaplain 
attendant  in  ordinary  upon  condemned  malefactors  in  the 
prison.  In  Scotland,  the  Lords  O.  are  certain  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session  (q.  v.). 

Ordinary  (navy).  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  'in  O. '  when 
not  in  actual  service.  They  usually  lie  in  or  near  the  royal 
dockyards  ready  for  equipment  on  an  emergency.  An  O.  sea- 
man is  one  who  has  not  served  long  enough  to  be  called  an  able 
seaman,  and  who  is  not  considered  capable  of  performing  cer- 
tain of  the  latter's  duties.  The  pay  of  an  O.  seaman  in  the 
Royal  Navy  is  is.  3d.  a  day  for  continuous,  and  is.  id.  for  non- 
continuous  service. 

Ordina'tion  is  the  ceremony  by  which  the  clergy  are  admitted 
into  any  particular  order,  and  consecrated  to  perform  the  office 
of  that  order.  The  Jewish  priests  were  consecrated  to  their 
office  by  pouring  oil  on  their  head.  The  essential  part  of  the 
apostolic  ceremony,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament  {cf.  Acts 
viii.  18),  was,  as  it  is  yet,  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  act  is  sym- 
bolical of  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  person  or  persons 
ordaining  to  the  ordained,  which  was  done  first  by  Christ  breath- 
ing upon  the  Apostles  (John  xx.  22).  In  Episcopal  churches 
the  deacons  are  now  ordained  by  the  bishop,  the  priests  by  the 
bishop  and  all  the  priests  present,  and  the  bishops  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  two  or  more  bishops,  or  by  three  or  more  bishops. 
The  inferior  orders  were  never  ordained  to  their  office  at  the 
altar,  or  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  Presbyterian  churches 
ministers  are  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery.    Some  Protestant  sects  have  no  O.  at  all. 

Ord'nance,  a  military  term  usually  applied  to  the  larger  kinds 
of  guns  in  use.  See  Artillery,  Cannon,  Cannonade, 
Howitzer,  Mitr.\illeuse,  Mortar,  Rifled  Arms,  &c. 
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Ord'nazLce  Deparfment,  an  ancient  but  now  obsolete  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  which  had  control  of  the  artillery 
and  engineers,  the  furnishing  of  the  entire  army  with  guns, 
ammunition,  &c.,  and  the  supervision  of  fortifications  and  mili- 
tary works.  Since  1855  its  functions  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  War  Office.    See  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Ord'nance  Siir'vey  is  one  of  the  sub-departments  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  to  which  it  was  transferred  by  the  Survey  Act, 
passed  May  12,  1870.  It  embraces  all  the  operations  necessary 
for  a  complete  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  preparation  of  maps  and  plans  of  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  idea  of  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  country 
was  first  proposed  after  the  rebellion  of  174S,  when  the  want  of 
anything  like  an  accurate  map  of  the  Highlands  was  severely  felt 
by  the  Government  troops.  In  1755  a  first  map  was  completed 
by  Major-General  Roy,  but  never  published.  In  1783  Roy  be- 
gan a  similar  survey  of  England,  measuring  carefully  a  base-line 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  near  London.  The  work  was  continued 
by  General  Colby,  who  remeasured  the  base-line  with  great  care 
in  1 79 1.  Operations  were  suspended  during  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  maps,  constructed  chiefly  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  were,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  far  from  accurate. 
In  1809  the  triangulation  of  Scotland  was  begun,  and  continued 
with  several  breaks  till  1823,  when  it  was  suspended  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1824  the  survey  of  Ireland  was  begun,  and  finished 
in  1840,  and  six-inch  maps,  or  maps  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to 
the  mile,  for  the  whole  country,  were  published  in  1845.  The 
first  portions  were,  however,  imperfect,  and  a  revision  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  six-inch  county  maps  are  all  published, 
and  the  one-inch  maps  are  all  completed  in  outline,  though 
nearly  one-half  of  the  country,  with  the  hills  engraved,  has 
yet  to  be  published.  In  1838  the  triangulation  of  Scotland  was 
resumed,  and  in  1840  surveys  for  a  six- inch  map  were  begun 
for  the  northern  parts  of  England.  The  tardiness  displayed 
by  the  authorities  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  both  the 
one-inch  and  six-inch  maps,  roused  much  dissatisfaction  in 
Scotland.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  proposed 
stopping  the  six-inch  map,  and  this  led  to  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  six-inch  and  one-inch  systems.  In  1861  it 
was  decided  that  counties  should  be  published  on  the  six-inch 
scale,  and  the  whole  kingdom  on  the  one-inch  scale.  Extensive 
tracts  of  moorland  and  uncultivated  land  are  published  only  on 
the  one-inch  scale,  which  is  veiy  convenient  for  travelling  pur- 
poses. In  1877  the  six-inch  maps  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  Harris,  N.  Uist,  S.  Uist,  Skye,  Mull, 
Islay,  and  other  smaller  islands,  were  published,  and  the  one- 
inch  maps  are  very  little  behind — a  portion  of  Inverness  and  the 
W.  portion  of  Argyleshire  being  still  incomplete.  The  one-inch 
maps  of  England  and  Wales  are  all  published,  but  of  these  only 
those  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Durham,  and  York,  have  the  hills  engraved,  and  only 
these  counties,  together  with  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and 
part  of  Kent,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire,  are  pub- 
lished on  the  six-inch  scale.  Parish  ordnance  maps  are  also  in 
process  of  construction. .  These  are  on  the  scale  of  tj^j^  or 
25 '344  inches  to  the  mile.  About  half  of  Scotland,  a  few 
counties  of  England,  and  a  small  part  of  Ireland  have  tseen  so 
surveyed.  Maps  of  the  larger  towns  to  the  scale  of  5  fset, 
and  10 -58  feet  to  the  mile  are  also  being  issued.  Other 
nations  of  Europe  are  also  busily  engaged  in  the  accurate 
mapping  of  their  country  ;  and  the  great  importance  of  having 
accurate  maps  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  tlie  Franco-Prussian 
war,  when  much  of  the  success  of  the  Germans  was  directly 
attributable  to  their  knowledge  of  the  country  obtained  solely 
from  charts.  The  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  is  per- 
haps the  most  gigantic  work  of  the  kind,  and  in  America  the 
coast  survey  of  the  United  States  is  in  full  operation.  Surveys 
of  Peru  and  Chili  are  also  being  carried  on. 

Or'egon,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American  Union,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Washington,  S.  by  Nevada  and  California,  W. 
by  the  Pacific,  and  E.  by  Idaho.  Area,  95,274  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
(1875)  112,000,  including  10,960  tribal  Indians,  318  Indians 
paying  taxes,  3330  Chinese,  and  346  coloured  persons.  O.  ex- 
tends 360  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  275  from  N.  to  S.,  and  has 
a  coast  line  of  300  miles.  It  is  divided  by  the  Cascade  and  Blue 
Mountains  into  Western,  Middle,  and  Eastern  O.,  and  a  lesser 
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range,  some  50  miles  from  the  coast,  traverses  the  western  sec- 
tion, nowhere  attaining  a  height  of  over  4000  ft.,  and  clad  to  the 
summit  with  forests.  The  Cascade  Mountains,  a  continuation  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  rise  in  Mount  Hood  to  a  height  of  11,225 
ft.  ;  in  Mount  Pitt  or  M'Laughlin  to  11,000  ft. ;  and  in  Mount 
Jefferson  to  10,200  ft.  Middle  O.  is  a  rolling  tableland,  broken 
by  spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  section  E.  of  this 
range  is  a  rugged  region  intersected  by  many  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valleys.  The  State  is  mainly  confined  on  the  N.  by  the 
river  Columbia,  and  on  the  E.  by  its  great  affluent  the  Snake 
River.  Other  rivers  of  O.,  all  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  are 
the  Willamette,  John  Day,  Des  Chutes,  Grand  Ronde,  Malheur, 
and  Owyhee.  The  Willamette  Valley  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  State 
(150  miles  long  by  from  30  to  60  broad)  has  a  soil  of  unusual 
productiveness,  and  contains  the  principal  towns,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Columbia  is  navigable,  with 
two  interruptions  (the  Cascades  and  Dalles)  for  396  miles  ;  the 
Willamette,  during  part  of  the  year,  for  138  miles.  There  are 
numerous  lakes,  some  of  them  salt,  in  the  S.  and  S.E.  Eastern 
O.  has  been  the  scene  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  action, 
the  terrific  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  fissures  or  cafions  1500 
feet  deep,  in  mountains  of  amygdaloid,  in  heaps  of  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, and  in  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt  lining  the  river 
courses.  The  Blue  Mountains  and  coast  range  are  alike  Eozoic ; 
the  intermediate  Cascade  range  is  volcanic,  while  Tertiary  rocks 
prevail  on  the  narrow  sea-margins.  In  Middle  and  Eastern 
O.,  gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  wrought.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  grizzly  bear,  the  black  and  cinnamon  bear,  the  large 
wolf  and  cayote,  the  panther,  and  catamont ;  several  species 
of  deer,  antelopes,  elks,  the  racoon,  porcupine,  beaver,  otter,  &c. 
Seals  and  sturgeons  are  abundant  in  the  Columbia,  and  most  of 
the  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  salmon-trout,  &c.  The  larger 
birds  are  the  golden  and  bald-headed  eagles,  cormorants,  hawks, 
pelicans,  buzzards,  and  vultures.  The  vegetation  W.  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  is  luxuriant,  and  here  grow  many  giant 
trees,  as  the  O.  cedar,  often  15  feet  in  diameter,  the  lofty  red- 
wood pines,  larches,  &c.  Other  trees  are  the  oak,  cottonwood, 
willow,  and  alder,  while  the  arbutus,  cornus,  and  hazels  form  a 
dense  undergrowth.  Splendid  bunch-grass  covers  millions  of 
acres.  In  Western  O.  both  winter  and  summer  are  tempered  by 
Pacific  winds ;  E.  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  there  are  greater 
extremes  of  climate,  and  the  protracted  winters  are  accompanied 
by  heavy  snows.  Ice  is  rarely  thicker  than  an  inch  in  Western  O., 
and  the  rainfall  is  not  excessive.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Astoria  is  52°  13'  F.,  at  Corvallis,  53°  F.  In  1875  the  rainfall 
at  Portland  was  43 '69  inches.  In  1874  O.  produced  of  wheat 
4,875,000  bushels;  of  oats,  2,391,000;  of  barley,  371,000  ;  of 
Indian  corn,  94,000  ;  of  potatoes,  751,000  ;  of  flax  seed,  25,000  ; 
of  apples,  500,000  ;  of  wool,  2,000,000  lbs.;  of  butter,  1,800,000; 
of  cheese,  250,000;  of  bacon  and  ham,  1,500,000 — total  value, 
$8,161,240.  In  1875  there  were  85,500  horses,  105,000  cattle, 
634,600  sheep,  and  174,600  swine.  In  1874  the  export  of 
canned  salmon  amounted  to  $1,500,000  ;  of  wheat  and  flour  to 
$4,000,000  ;  of  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron,  $1,500,000  ;  of  tim- 
ber, $1,000,000;  and  of  cattle,  wool,  and  hides,  |2,ooo,ooo. 
The  railways  of  O.  had  a  stretch  in  1877  of  251  miles.  The 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  of  O.  and  Washington 
as  far  N.  as  lat.  54°  40'  was  resisted  by  Great  Britain,  and  a 
'treaty  of  joint  occupation'  was  concluded  in  1818.  After  a 
renewal  of  the  dispute,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  war, 
the  boundary  was  settled  on  the  49th  parallel  in  1846.  O.  was 
organised  as  a  territory  in  1848,  and  as  a  State  in  1859.  There 
have  been  occasional  troubles  with  the  Indians,  the  latest  being 
the  'Modoc  War'  in  1872. 

Orel  (pron.  Aryol),  a  government  of  Middle  Russia,  lying 
S.W.  of  Smolensk,  has  an  area  of  1,804,100  sq.  miles,  and  pop. 
(1870)  of  1,596,881.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat.  Within  the 
limits  of  O.  rises  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  through 
it  flow  the  Desna  and  Sosna,  whose  waters  swell  the  volume  of 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  only 
five-eighths  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation,  while  fully  one- 
fourth  is  covered  with  forest.  Great  quantities  of  corn,  hemp, 
hops,  and  fruit  are  raised,  and  tallow-boiling,  glassmaking,  linen- 
weaving,  and  tanning  are  actively  carried  on. — O.,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  and  the  Orlik,  198  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Moscow,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  great  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Odessa.    It  has  also 
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direct  communication  with  Riga.  O.  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has 
24  churches,  but  the  houses  are  nearly  all  built  of  wood.  It  has 
manufactures  of  rope,  yarns,  and  leather,  and  is  a  great  empo- 
rium for  the  grain  trade  of  the  interior  of  Russia.  Pop.  (1870) 
44,281. 

Orell'i,  Johann  Kaspar  von,  a  Swiss  philologist,  born  at 
Zi.irich,  February  13,  1787,  entered  the  Ziirich  Carolinian  (1799), 
was  ordained  (i8o6),  spent  some  months  in  Pestalozzi's  institute 
at  Yverdun,  and  held  the  post  of  Reformed  pastor  at  Bergamo 
(1807-13).  He  became  professor  at  Chur  (1814),  in  the  Caj-o- 
linian  of  his  native  city  (1819),  and  in  its  newly-founded  univer- 
sity (1833).  O-  supported  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence by  purse  and  pen,  opposed  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1830,  but  was  a  warm  advocate  of  reform  in  state  and 
school.  He  died  at  Zurich,  January  6,  1849.  Among  O.'s 
works  were  editions  of  Cicero  (1826),  Horace  (1837),  and  Tacitus 
(1846),  his  Inscriptioniim  Latinartim  Colledio  (2  vols.  Ziir.  1828) ; 
and  Ononiasticon  Ttdliamim  (3  vols.  Ziir.  1836-38).  See  Lebens- 
abriss  von  J.  K.  von  O.  (Ziir.  1851). 

Orenburg,  a  government  in  the  S.E.  of  Russia,  traversed 
throughout  by  the  southern  chains  of  the  Ural  mountains,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  which  most  of  the  province  lies,  is  partly  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Ural  River,  and  on  the  E.  partly  by  the  Tobol. 
Area,  73,890  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1873)  900,547,  more  than  one 
half  of  whom  are  Bashkirs,  Mescherjaks,  and  Teptjars.  Where 
the  land  is  not  mountainous  it  consists  of  extensive  steppes, 
which  in  the  lower  levels  are  admirably  adapted  and  much  used 
for  grazing  purposes,  O.  possessing  a  larger  number  of  horses 
than  any  other  Russian  government.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
in  the  river  valleys  to  some  extent ;  but  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  district  constitutes  its  chief  importance.  Rich  gold  deposits 
are  found  near  Mijaskoi,  besides  large  quantities  of  copper  and 
iron  ore.  This  territory,  known  in  the  l6th  c.  as  Bashkirei,  sub- 
mitted in  1556  to  the  Czar,  and  was  formed  into  the  government 
of  O.  in  1744.  The  Bashkirs  are  slowly  giving  up  a  nomadic  or 
pastoral  life,  and  taking  to  agriculture,  for  which  a  great  part  of 
the  soil  is  well  suited.  See  Mackenzie;,Wallace's  Russia  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1877).— O.,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of  the 
same  name,  upwards  of  1390  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  Ural  River,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  steppe.  It  is  the  chief 
fortress  on  the  O.  frontier,  the  last  important  town  on  the  great 
highway  to  Central  Asia,  and  one  of  the  principal  markets  for 
caravans  coming  from  the  Kirghis  and  Turkestan.  The  railway 
from  Samara  was  extended  to  O.  in  1877,  tirus  connecting  the 
town  more  closely  with  Moscow  and  Western  Europe.  The 
streets  of  O.  are  broad  and  unpaved  ;  the  houses  lie  far  apart, 
being  often  separated  from  one  another  by  fields.  The  great 
market-place  has  both  an  Asiatic  and  a  European  gate.  O.  pos- 
sesses a  cathedral,  five  Greek  churches,  a  Lutheran  meeting- 
house, and  a  gymnasium.    Pop.  (1873)  35,623. 

Oren'se  i^Jxi.Aqum  Originis')  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  56  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lugo  by  rail,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  IMiilo,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  seven-arched  bridge,  147  feet  high  and  1398  feet 
long.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  stately  cathedral  and  two 
churches,  and  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  sulphurous  hot  springs.  Las  Burgas.  Tliere  are  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  chocolate,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  hams. 
Pop.  6872. — The  province  of  O.  has  an  area  of  2737  sq.  miles, 
and  a  pop.  (1870)  of  402,796. 

Oreodaph'ne,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Lanracea,  and 
of  which  some  of  the  species  were  formerly  placed  to  Lauriis. 
They  inhabit  tropical  America  principally,  and  form  as  a  rule  large 
trees.  O.  California,  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  California, 
has  leaves  pungently  aromatic,  which  are  locally  used  as  a  con- 
diment. It  has  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  mountain  laurel, 
spice-bush,  &c.  O.  opifera,  of  the  Orinoco  district,  yields  oils 
that  are  used  in  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  as  an  application  to 
tumours.  O.  biillata,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gives  a  fine- 
grained, dark-coloured  wood,  much  used  for  cabinet  work.  Its 
name  of  stink-wood  denotes  the  offensive  smell  of  the  fresh- 
sawed  timber. 

Ores.  By  the  general  name  ore  (Dan.  aare,  'a  vein')  is 
meant  the  combination  or  condition  in  which  the  metallic  sub- 
stances extracted  by  metallurgical  processes  are  found  in  nature. 
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Few  metals  are  obtained  in  their  pure  or  metallic  state,  but 
gold,  silver,  mercury,  and  occasionally  copper  are  so  found  ; 
not  unfrequently  natural  alloys  of  two  or  more  of  these  metals 
are  obtained.  As  a  rule,  however,  metals  are  found  in  combina- 
tion with  non-metallic  elements,  oxygen  and  sulphur  being  the 
most  frequent  mineralising  agents.  More  rarely  arsenic  and 
chlorine  are  found  combined  with  the  metallic  elements,  and 
many  ores  consist  of  complex  mixtures  of  various  compounds; 
oxide,  sulphide,  and  chloride,  of  more  than  one  metal  being 
present  in  one  ore.  The  method  of  preparing  O.,  and  extract- 
ing metals  from  them  is  described  under  Metallurgy,  and 
under  the  names  of  the  various  metals.  For  the  way  in  which 
they  are  mined  see  Mining. 

Orfila,  Mateo  Jos6  Bonaventura,  a  famous  physician  and 
chemist,  and  the  recognised  founder  of  toxicology,  was  born  at 
Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  April  24,  1787.  From  1805  he 
studied  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  successively  at  Val- 
encia, Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  finally  at  Paris,  where  in  1811  he 
began  to  practise,  at  the  same  time  opening  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  botany,  which  soon  secured  for  him 
a  wide  reputation.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
poisons  ;  and  was  elected  professor  of  medicine  and  toxicology 
in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1818,  and  Physician  to  the  king  in 
1823.  O.  was  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Member  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Hospitals  and  of  other  authoritative  bodies.  At 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  deprived  of  his  position  ;  and 
soon  after  fell  into  ill-health,  dying  at  Paris,  March  12,  1853. 
His  chief  works  are  Traite  des  Poisons  on  Toxicologie  ghierale 
(2  vols.  1813  ;  new  edition  under  the  title  Traite  de  Toxicologie 
1831),  Elcmens  de  Chimie  MMicale  (2  vols.  1817  ;  8th  ed.  1851), 
Secoitrs  h  donner  anx  Personnes  empoisomiees  (1818),  Lefons  de 
Medecine  legale  (2  vols.  1828  ;  4th  ed.  1847),  Lemons  de  Chimie 
legale  (4  vols.  1846).  O.  bequeathed  his  scientific  collections  to 
the  town  of  Angers,  and  120,000  francs  to  tlie  Academic  de 
Medecine  for  prizes. 

Or'gan,  a  compound  wind-instrument  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  pipes  of  different  forms,  sizes,  and  material^supplied 
with  compressed  air  from  bellows,  and  so  attached  to  a  keyboard 
that  they  may  be  made  to  emit  musical  sounds  at  the  will  of  a 
performer.  The  term  O.  is  derived  from  the  Greek  organon, 
and  like  it  originally  meant  an  instrument  of  any  kind  ;  after- 
wards it  came  to  signify  a  musical  instrument,  and  still  later 
was  restricted  to  the  grandest  of  wind  instruments.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  O.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  pandean- 
pipes  (the  Greek  syrinx,  and  Hebrew  ugab),  and  that  instrument 
combined  with  a  wind-chest,  as  seen  in  the  bagpipes,  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  O.  The  invention  of  the  O. 
is  ascribed  to  Ctesibuis  about  200  B.C.  Early  organs  were  blown 
by  the  fall  of  water,  hence  the  name  Ilydraidic  O.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  regarding  the  use  of  the  O.  in  Europe  before 
the  8th  c,  when  the  church  of  St.  Corneille  at  Conipeigne  was 
provided  with  one.  Organs  were  common  in  England  in  the 
lOtli  c.  They  were,  however,  rude  in  construction,  with  a  small 
compass  of  harsh  notes.  Pedals  or  foot-keys  were  devised  by 
Bernardo  at  Venice  in  1470,  and  gradually  other  improvements 
were  effected,  till  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  c.  the  principal  features 
of  the  O.  differed  little  from  those  of  the  most  modern  instru- 
ment. 

The  most  majestic  development  of  the  O.  is  found  in  a  large 
instrument,  such  as  used  in  churches,  which  is  composed  of 
several  small  organs,  differing  in  quality  of  tone,  and  each  hav- 
ing its  separate  wind-chest,  sound-board,  and  distinct  row  of 
keys.  Tlie  parts  which  make  up  a  large  church  O.  are  called 
the  great  O.,  choir  O.,  swell  O.,  solo  O.,  and  pedal  O.  '  Hori- 
zonal '  bellows  supply  the  air-tight  chambers,  termed  wind- 
chests,  with  compressed  air  through  wooden  pipes  named  wind- 
trnnks.  Over  the  wind-cliest,  a  a  (see  Fig. )  is  the  sound-board 
J  b,  which  contains  parallel  air  passages,  g  g  g.  These  air  pass- 
ages or  grooves  convey  through  holes  in  their  upper  side  com- 
pressed air  to  the  pipes,  /,  arranged  in  rows  above.  The 
valves  or  pallets,  c  c  c,  are  pressed  liglitly  by  springs  against 
the  openings  from  the  wind-chest  into  the  grooves,  but  are 
drawn  down  by  pressure  upon  the  keys  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. On  the  upper  side  of  the  sound-board,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  grooves,  channels  are  formed,  and  in  every  one  a 
strip  of  wood  e  slides  backwards  and  forwards.    Each  slider  is 
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perforated  with  holes  corresponding  to  those  in  the  sound-board, 
and  unless  the  two  sets  of  holes  are  directly  over  each 

other  the  pipes  above  cannot 
'  speak,'  even  though  the 
groove  below  be  full  of  air. 
There  is  a  separate  slider  for 
each  row  of  pipes  ranged  be- 
hind p  p  p-  The  series  of 
pipes  over  one  slider  have  the 
same  quality  of  tone,  and  con- 
stitute a  'stop.'  The  sliders 
are  drawn  out  by  draw  stop- 
handles  or  registers  when  the 
pipes  are  to  speak.  Since 
every  key  of  a  clavier  has  its 
own  pallet  and  groove,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  pipes  over 
that  groove  must  necessarily  belong  to  one  note.  The  rows  of 
keys  are  called  the  keyboards  or  claviers,z.\\(S.  according  as  the  hands 
and  feet  are  used  in  playing  them  they  are  termed  manuals  or 
pedals. 

O.  pipes  are  differently  disposed  over  the  sound-board.  A  com- 
mon arrangement  is  to  place  the  largest  on  the  outside  and  the 
smallest  towards  the  centre.  The  pipes  are  made  of  pewter, 
technically  '  metal,'  or  of  wood,  as  deal,  pine,  and  cedar,  and 
there  are  two  distinct  YxwAi— fine-pipes  and  reed-pipes.  Metal 
flue-pipes  are  cylindrical  in  the  body,  and  terminate  at  the  foot 
in  an  inverted  cone  ;  wooden  flue-pipes  are  four-sided  in  the 
body,  and  stand  on  a  narrow  tube.  The  tone  of  a  flue-pipe  is 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  body  of  the 
pipe.  The  annexed  cut  shows  the  sectional 
arrangement  for  producing  sound  in  a  wooden 
flue-pipe.  The  air  is  admitted  by  the  foot  f, 
and  passes  through  the  wind-way  between  the 
block  b  and  the  cap  c,  and  in  escaping  impinges 
forcibly  upon  the  sharp  edge  or  lip  I,  the  air  in 
the  body  is  thereby  set  in  vibration,  resulting  in 
a  musical  note.  In  metal  flue-pipes  a  plate  of 
metal  called  the  language  takes  the  place  of  the 
block,  and  by  slightly  indenting  the  pipe  over 
and  under  the  mouth  to  form  lips,  a  thin  stream 
of  air  is  directed  against  the  upper  lip  and  causes 
the  resonance  of  the  enclosed  air  as  before.  On  the  length  of  the 
body  depends  the  pitch  of  the  note,  the  longest  pipes  producing  the 
gravest  notes.  Flue-pipes  are  either  open  or  closed  at  the  top, 
and  a  closed  pipe  speaks  an  octave  lower  than  an  open  one  of 
the  same  length. 

Reed-pipes  differ  from  flue-pipes  in  construction,  and  the 
sound  emitted  by  them  results  from  the  vibration  of  a  metallic 
tongue,  whose  length  and  thickness  determine  the  pitch.  The 
quality  of  the  note  is  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  tube  above. 
The  reed,  from  which  the  pipes  take  their  name,  is  a  cylindrical 
or  slightly  conical  brass  tube,  closed  at  the  bottom,  having  a 
longitudinal  slit  covered  by  a  strip  of  the  same  metal,  called  the 
tongue.  The  tongue  is  firmly  held  against  the  reed  at  the  top, 
but  is  free  at  its  lower  end.  A  solid  block  of  metal  is  fixed  in 
the  boot  of  the  pipe,  and  through  it  the  open  end  of  the  reed 
passes  into  a  tube  either  of  metal  or  wood.  The  air,  entering 
by  the  boot  of  the  pipe,  passes  through  the  reed,  and  causes  the 
tongue  to  beat  against  the  walls  of  the  opening,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  musical  note.  A  bent  piece  of  wire,  passed  through 
the  block  in  front  of  the  tube,  presses  against  the  tongue  ;  by 
raising  or  depressing  the  wire,  more  or  less  of  the  tongue  is 
allowed  to  vibrate,  and  the  note  is  grave  or  acute  accordingly. 
In  the  free  reed  of  M.  Grenie,  the  tongue  oscillates  freely  within 
the  longitudinal  opening  ;  it  is  much  used  in  Continental  organs. 

The  usual  compass  of  a  large  O.  is  4^  octaves  on  the  manual 
claviers,  beginning  from  C  (8-feet  stop),  and  2\  octaves  on  the 
pedal  clavier. 

Several  modem  improvements  on  the  O.  are  noteworthy.  The 
pneumatic  lever  of  Mr.  Barker  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
lessening  the  fatigue  of  the  performer  in  pressing  down  the  keys. 
It  is  a  little  bellows,  and  acts  by  depressing  the  wires  which 
open  the  valves.  Couplets  are  employed  to  secure  at  pleasure 
the  combined  action  of  different  sets  of  keys,  and  composition- 
pedals,  worked  by  the  feet,  effect  the  movement  of  certain  com- 
binations of  the  sliders,  without  removing  the  hands  from  the 
keyboard.    Manual  labour  for  the  supply  of  wind  from  the 


bellows  has  been  dispensed  with  by  the  recent  introduction  of 
gas  and  hydraulic  engines  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  Elec- 
tricity has  also  been  utilised  in  playing  the  O.  In  the  Electric 
O.  each  key  of  the  keyboards,  which  may  be  at  any  distance 
from  the  pipes,  is  connected  with  its  pallet  by  an  insulated  wire, 
and  on  depressing  a  key  electro-magnetic  action  is  induced  which 
draws  down  the  pallet.  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  London 
possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  organs  in  the 
world.  It  has  1 1 1  stops,  and  9000  pipes,  ranging  from  40  feet 
in  length  (30  ins.  diameter)  to  the  size  of  a  small  key.  Of  five 
claviers,  four  manuals  have  a  compass  from  C  C  to  C  in  altis- 
simo,  and  a  pedal  extends  from  C  C  C  to  G.  The  entire  O.  is 
70  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide.  See  Rimbaiilt  &  Hopkins,  The 
O.,  its  History  and  Construction  ;  and  The  O.,  by  Dr. 
Stainer  (series  of  Music  Primers  by  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  & 
Co.,  Lond.  1878). 

Organ'ic  Anal'ysis  is  chemical  manipulation  which  aims 
at  determining  the  composition  and  constitution  of  organic 
compounds.  A  complex  organic  compound  is  ordinarily  made 
up  of  several  distinct  simpler  compounds  ;  and  these  are  first 
determined  by  what  is^  known  as  proximate  analysis.  This  is 
effected  in  various  ways  by  mechanical  disintegration,  by  the 
action  of  solvents  (water,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.),  by  precipitation, 
distillation,  and  crystallisation.  The  next  step  is  to  determine 
the  composition,  qualitative  and  quantitative  of  the  proximate 
constituents  ;  and  the  processes  necessary  to  effect  this  form  what 
is  called  ultimate  organic  analysis.  The  ultimate  constituents  of 
organic  compounds  are,  as  a  rule,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  detected  by  burning  the  com- 
pound in  the  presence  of  an  oxidising  agent,  such  as  oxide  of 
copper.  The  hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  water  ; 
and  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  is  readily  recog- 
nised by  its  action  upon  solution  of  baryta,  resulting  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  the  white  precipitate  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 
Heated  [with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  a  nitrogenous  substance 
yields  ammonia.  Should  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic  be 
present,  they  can  be  detected  by  igniting  the  substance  with 
caustic  potash  and  nitre,  when  the  corresponding  acids  result. 
Having  thus  determined  what  elements  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  compound,  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  percent- 
age quantities  present.  The  first  attempts  at  quantitative 
analysis  were  made  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  ;  and  their  pro- 
cesses have  been  modified  and  improved  by  subsequent  chemists. 
Liebig  especially  has  introduced  many  simplifications,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  analysis  to  the  high  position  it 
now  holds.  An  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound 
to  be  analysed  is  intimately  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper  or  other 
strongly  oxidising  agent  in  excess.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a 
combustion  tube  of  hard  German  glass,  which  is  connected 
with  potash  bulbs  through  a  U-tube  containing  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. As  the  compound  is  heated,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
driven  off  and  become  oxidised.  The  resulting  water  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  chloride  of  calcium  ;  and  its  quantity  is  measured 
by  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  U-tube.  The  carbonic  acid 
combines  with  the  potash  to  form  the  carbonate,  and  its  quantity 
is  obtained  similarly.  The  process  is  continued  till  no  more 
gas  passes  over  ;  the  different  portions  of  the  apparatus  are  then 
weighed,  and  the  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  obtained. 
Should  the  compound  only  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  found  by  subtracting  the  sum 
of  the  quantities  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  substance.  The  development  of  accurate 
methods  of  quantitative  analysis  has,  by  making  chemistry  an 
exact  science,  led  to  the  great  progress  of  recent  years — a  pro- 
gress most  marked  among  organic  substances. 

Organic  Chem'istry,  in  its  original  signification,  was  that 
branch  of  chemistry  which  treated  of  substances  derived  from 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  This  definition  is  now,  however, 
unsatisfactory,  since  many  of  the  compounds  are  derived  from 
other  sources  than  organic  tissues,  and  can  be  formed  syntheti- 
cally by  the  chemist.  At  present  O.  C.  is  conveniently  defined 
as  the  '  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds.'  As  a  general  rule 
organic  compounds  are  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon,  combined  in  various  proportions.  A  large  and  most 
important  group  of  compounds  is  the  hydro-carbon  group  (see 
Hydro-Carbons),  each  member  of  which  contains  carbon  united 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportion  as  water.  It 
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embraces  the  sugars,  starcli,  gum,  inuHn,  cellulose,  which  are 
described  under  their  respective  headings.  The  fermentation  of 
these  in  presence  of  organic  matters  results  in  the  formation  of 
alcohols,  and  introduces  us  to  a  wide  field  of  chemical  research, 
embracing  the  alcohols,  aldehyds,  ethers,  and  their  derivatives. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  other  important 
groups  of  compounds — such  as  the  fats  and  oils,  the  soaps,  the 
organic  acids,  succinic,  malic,  tartaric,  citric,  benzoic,  &c.,  and 
the  interesting  series  of  cyanogen  compounds.  The  compounds 
of  ammonia,  and  the  closely-allied  subject  of  organic  bases,  also 
merit  notice.  These  organic  bases  are  combinations  of  molecules 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  salts  exactly  like  hydrated 
bases  or  metallic  oxides.  They  are  also  known  as  alkaloids, 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Many 
poisons  and  drugs,  nux  vomica,  strychnia,  atropia,  nicotine, 
conia,  &c.,  owe  their  action  to  the  alkaloids  contained  in  them. 
Chemically,  these  organic  bases  may  be  considered  as  ammonia, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  has  been  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by 
organic  radicals.  Trimethylamine,  a  base  occurring  in  herring 
brine,  is  an  example,  and  has  a  formula  N(CH:j)3, 

Organ'ic  Kad'icals  are  combinations  of  several  elements, 
which  in  organic  compounds  play  the  same  part  as  the  simple 
elements  in  inorganic  compounds.  The  non-metallic  elements, 
chlorine,  bromine,  sulphur,  &c.,  have  their  organic  representatives 
in  cyanogen,  acetyl,  formyl,  &c.  ;  while  hydrogen  and  the  metals 
have  theirs  in  ethyl,  methyl,  amyl,  phenyl,  &c.  Certain  of  these 
O.  R.  have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  the  majority  only 
exist  in  their  compounds.  A  single  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  compounds  are  formed  will  suffice.  The  compounds 
of  potassium  may  be  compared  with  those  of  ethyl,  which  has 
the  composition  CgHj.  KgO  corresponds  to  (C2H5)oO  or  ether  ; 
KOH  to  C2H5OH  or  alcohol ;  KHSO4  to  C2n5HS04  or  sul- 
phurinic  acid. 

Organ'ic  Struc'ture  and  Or'ganised  Bodies.  See 

Organisation. 

Organ'ic  Sub'stances,  in  Chemistiy,  were  originally  those 
compounds  which  are  obtained  from  vegetable  or  animal  matter, 
and  upon  which  the  physical  operations  of  life  depend.  Now, 
however,  this  definition  is  too  limited  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  organic  and  in- 
organic chemistry.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
general  mle  that  organic  substances  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  combined  in 
various  proportions.  Many  of  these  substances,  at  first  only 
obtainable  from  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  can  now  be  formed 
synthetically  by  the  chemist. 

Organisa'tion,  a  name  given  to  the  peculiarity  of  structure 
in  animals  and  plants  in  virtue  of  which  living  beings  have  a 
number  of  organs  or  parts  related  to  each  other  in  structure  or 
functions.  The  possession  of  such  parts  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  O.  It  is  the  possession  of  dissimilar  structures  or 
parts  which  sharply  distinguislies  organic  or  living  from  inorganic 
or  lifeless  bodies.  Dissimilarity  or  heterogeneousness  in  structure 
is  as  striking  a  characteristic  of  organic  bodies  as  similarity  of 
particles  or  honwgencousncss  is  of  inorganic  things.  The  posses- 
sion of  life  and  the  play  of  vital  acts  relates  the  different  organs 
of  a  living  body  in  their  working,  and  evolves  a  harmonious 
whole  out  of  the  dissimilar  materials  of  which  the  organised 
being  consists. 

In  the  earlier  definitions  which  were  framed  regarding  the 
nature  of  '  life,'  that  mysterious  force  was  said  to  be  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  O.  That  this  mechanical  method  of  deter- 
mining what  are  living  beings  is  erroneous,  may  be  seen  if  we 
consider  that  there  are  many  organisms  which  live  perfectly  as 
regards  themselves,  and  which  nevertheless  do  not  show  the 
slightest  traces  of  O.  An  Amaba  (q.  v.)  or  a  Foraminifcr 
(q.  V.)  are  simply  specks  of  protoplasm  devoid  of  all  structure 
or  O.,  yet  each  not  only  lives,  but  the  latter  even  manufactures 
an  elaborate  shell.  Thus  O.  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of 
life.  Animals  and  plants  live,  not  because  they  are  organised  ; 
they  are  organised  because  they  live. 

Or'ganism,  the  term  used  to  denote  the  collective  structure 
which  belongs  to  a  living  being.    Any  animal  or  plant  of  what- 
ever rank,  and  whether  of  simple  or  compound  nature  is  an  O. 
See  Organisation. 
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Organis'ta,  a  genus  of  Insessorial  birds  of  small  size,  in- 
habiting South  America,  and  represented  amongst  others  by  the 
Trogolodytes  kucophrys,  a  Peruvian  O.  These  birds  derive  their 
popular  name  from  the  clear  musical  nature  of  their  song-notes. 

Orga'no-metall'ic  Bod  ies,  in  Chemistry,  are  an  interest- 
ing group  of  substances,  in  which  an  organic  radical  is  directly 
united  with  a  metal  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen.  Or- 
ganic salts,  with  metallic  oxides  as  bases,  such  as  the  metallic 
acetates,  are  therefore  not  included.  The  members  of  the  series 
are  moulded  on  the  type  of  the  chlorides — the  organic  radical 
replacing  the  chlorine.  The  corresponding  formulae  of  the  two 
series,  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  are  exactly  similar — one 
molecule  of  such  radicals  as  ethyl,  methyl,  amyl,  &c.,  replacing 
each  atom  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
tin,  zinc,  magnesium,  &c.  The  characteristic  property  of  many 
of  these  remarkable  substances,  especially  when  the  metal  is 
highly  electro-positive,  is  their  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen — 
so  powerful  in  certain  cases  as  to  result  in  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. 

Or'gan  Points  or  Pe'dal  Points.  In  some  passages  of 
music  for  the  organ,  frequently  towards  the  end  of  fugues,  the 
tonic  or  dominant  is  sustained  through  various  changing  of  har- 
mony, constituting  a  pedal  bass.  Tlie  parts  proceed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  pedal  sustained  note,  the  changes  being  taken 
on  the  manuals. 

Or'gan  Pos'itive,  a  small  organ  without  pedals. 

Organzine,  a  variety  of  thrown  silk.  Reel  threads  of  silk 
twisted  are  called  singles,  and  two  or  more  of  these  singles 
twisted  together  in  a  contrary  direction  constitute  O. 

Or'geat  (Fr.  from  orge,  Lat.  hordeum,  '  barley '),  a  pleasant 
beverage  made  from  barley-water  and  blanched  sweet  almonds, 
sweetened  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  orange-flower  water. 
It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  restaurants  of  Belgium  and  France. 

Or'gies  (Gr.  orgiai,  probably  from  the  same  root  as  ergon, 
'  work ')  were,  among  the  Greeks,  sacrifices  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain secret  rites,  as  in  the  worship  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  of  Dio- 
nysus, and  of  the  Cabiri.  These  were  often  marked  by  drunken 
revelry,  for  which  the  modern  word  '  orgy '  has  Isecome  a 
synonym. 

Orgues  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  organum,  in  Suetonius,  'a  machine  '), 
in  military  art,  long  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and  shod  with 
iron,  suspended  over  a  gateway  ready  to  descend  to  close  it.  In 
the  isth  and  1 6th  centuries  a  machine — the  precursor  of  the 
modern  mitrailleuse — composed  of  a  large  number  of  guns  bound 
together,  which  could  be  fired  simultaneously  or  one  by  one, 
was  termed  an  O. 

O'riel  (Low  Lat.  oriolum,  variously  regarded  as  a  diminutive 
of  OS,  '  a  mouth,'  or  area),  in  architecture,  denotes  a  projection 
from  or  recess  within  a  building,  as  a  penthouse,  minstrels' 
gallery,  closet,  bower,  &c.  The  modem  term  '  O.  window ' 
corresponds  to  the  Bay  Window  (q.  v.)  of  ancient  writers,  and 
Scott  is  therefore  wrong  in  applying  it  to  the  east  window  of  Mel- 
rose Abbey. 

O'riel  CoU'ege,  Ox'ford,  was  founded  in  1326  by  Edward 
II.,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  almoner,  Adam  de  Brome,  for  a 
provost  and  ten  fellows.  By  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  the  present 
foundation  consists  of  a  provost,  17  fellows  (including  the 
Regius  Professor  of  modern  history),  10  scholars,  18  exhibi- 
tioners, and  2  Bible  clerks.  The  lo  scholarships,  and  4  of  the 
exhibitions  (called  the  Exhibitions  of  Adam  de  Brome)  are 
tenable  for  five  years,  and  are  of  an  annual  value  of  ^80.  O. 
C.  presents  to  fourteen  livings,  and  in  1876  had  227  members 
of  convocation,  83  undergraduates,  and  434  members  on  the 
books. 

O'riental  Alabas'ter.    See  Onyx  Marble. 

Orienta'tion,  in  Archreologj',  the  eastward  position  of  the 
chancel  end  of  a  church,  so  that  the  worshippers  might  face  the 
quarter  whence  they  looked  for  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 

Or'iflamme  (from  Lat.  aure  fiamma,  '  a  flame  of  gold '),  the 
great  national  standard  of  France,  only  unfurled  on  important 
occasions.    It  was  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  under 


the  protection  of  the  Counts  of  Vexin.  When  the  lands  of  Vexin 
were  annexed  to  the  Crown  by  Philip  I.  the  banner  changed 
hands  also.  Some  say  it  was  lost  at  Agincourt,  others  that  it 
last  appeared  on  the  battle-field  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 

Or'igen,  the  greatest  of  the  Alexandrian  divines,  was  born  in 
185  A.D.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  first  under  his 
father  Leonidas,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom when  O.  was  seventeen  years  of  age  (202),  and  then 
under  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  head  of  the  Catechetical 
school,  and  the  pagan  philosopher  Ammonius  Saccas.  Such 
were  his  learning,  piety,  and  industry,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  appointed  by  the  Patriarch  Demetrius  successor 
to  Clement,  in  which  office  he  earned  a  great  reputation.  Owing 
to  the  persecution  under  Caracalla,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Csesarea 
(215),  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction.  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Csesarea  (228),  he  v^as  ordained  a  presbyter  by 
the  bishops  of  Cresarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  seems  to  have  given 
offence  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  in  230  summoned 
two  councils  on  the  subject,  the  first  of  which  banished  O.  from 
Alexandria,  and  the  second  deposed  him  (232)  from  his  sacred 
office.  O.  now  retired  to  Cassarea,  where  he  continued  to  fill  the 
office  of  presbyter,  giving  public  instruction,  and  writing  expo- 
sitions of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  twice  invited  to  councils  held 
in  Arabia  against  heretics,  both  of  whom  (Beryllus  of  Bostra, 
244,  Arabici,  248)  he  convicted  of  their  errors.  O.  escaped  from 
the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thracian  by  fleeing  to  Casarea 
in  Cappadocia,  but  in  the  Decian  persecution  he  suffered  so 
much  ill-usage  in  Tyre  that  he  died  there  soon  after  (254).  The 
writings  of  O.  were  very  numerous,  the  principal  being  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  were  the  model  and  source  for  all 
succeeding  Greek  commentators,  but  most  of  which  are  unfor- 
tunately lost.  They  were  in  the  threefold  form  of  Homilies, 
or  popular  lectures.  Commentaries,  and  Scholia,  or  short  notes, 
specially  intended  for  the  learned.  He  wrote  also  eight  books 
against  Celsus  in  defence  of  Christianity,  still  extant ;  four 
on  First  Principles,  only  extant  in  a  Latin  translation ;  a 
Hexapla  (q.  v.)  and  Tetrapla,  or  editions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
on  which  he  laboured  for  twenty-eight  years,  but  of  which  only 
fragments  remain  ;  ten  books,  entitled  Stromata,  which  are  lost, 
besides  epistles,  tracts,  &c.  In  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism  the 
chief  merit  of  O.  lay  in  reforming  the  Alexandrian  system  of 
interpretation,  which  was  the  allegorical  pushed  to  extreme,  by 
introducing  a  more  accurate  distinction  between  the  literal,  the 
moral,  and  the  mystical  sense.  When  O.  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Alexandria,  he  was  charged  with  heretical  opinions, 
as  well  as  uncanonical  conduct,  and  his  heretical  opinions  were 
afterwards  refuted  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  But  his  writings 
were  so  much  corrupted,  and  so  many  of  them  are  lost,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  the  opinions  fathered  upon  him  were 
actually  his.  The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
which  may  with  probability  be  ascribed  to  him,  as  being  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  generally  : — (i)  The  pre- 
sent world  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  series,  extending  both  before 
and  after  it.  (2)  It  was  created  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
fallen  intellectual  beings  (angels,  stars,  men,  and  demons),  who 
were  all  created  alike  in  a  former  state  of  existence,  and  may  all 
regain  their  lost  estate  ;  the  punishment  of  the  condemned,  even 
of  Satan  himself,  not  being  eternal.  (3)  The  Logos,  as  a  ray  of 
the  Divine  glory,  was  begotten  from  all  eternity,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost,  like  all  other  things,  was  created  by  the  Son.  (4)  Souls 
at  the  Resurrection  would  not  resume  the  gross,  material  body, 
but  one  of  fine,  incorruptible  texture.  The  best  edition  of  O.'s 
works  is  that  by  Lommatzsch  (25  vols.  Berl.  1831-48).  See 
Redepenning's  Origenes :  Eine  Darstellimg  seines  Lebens  und 
seiner  Lehre  (Bonn,  1841),  Gieseler's  Lekrb.  der  Kirchengesch. 
(Eng.  trans.  1855),  Davidson's  Sacred  Hernieneutics  (Edin.  1843). 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  O.  m^e  Ante-Nicene  Library 
(2  vols.  Edin.  1870). 

Original  Sin  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean,  or  it  is  made 
to  include,  all  the  subjective  evil  consequences  of  the  Fall  (q.  v.), 
namely,  'the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,'  'the  loss  of  original 
righteousness,'  and  'the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature.'  But 
properly  by  O.  S.  is  meant  the  third  of  these  particulars  only, 
namely,  '  the  inherent  corruption  in  which  all  men  since  the  Fall 
are  born,'  which  is  called  O.  S.  by  theologians  because  (i)  '  it  is 
truly  of  the  nature  of  sin,'  (2)  'it  flows  from  our  first  parents  as 
the  origin  of  our  race,'  (3)  '  it  is  the  origin  of  all  other  sins,'  and 


(4)  '  it  is  in  its  nature  distinct  from  actual  sins.'  The  conceptions 
and  definitions  of  the  nature  of  Sin  (q.  v.)  which  prevailed  in  the 
primitive  Church  were  very  indefinite.  According  to  the  dua- 
listic  theory  of  rhany  of  the  heretical  sects,  sin  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  contact  with  evil  matter.  Orthodox 
theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  it  as  a  voluntary  diso- 
bedience of  God,  and  in  relation  to  the  Fall  the  sinful  acts  of 
every  individual  appeared  to  them  rather  a  voluntary  repetition 
of  the  first  sin  than  a  necessary  consequence  of  it.  Man  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  tempter  that  Adam  did  before  the 
Fall.  The  first  to  use  the  phrase  O.  S.  was  Tertullian  (q.  v.), 
who  taught  that  '  the  soul  propagates  itself,  with  all  its  defects 
and  faults,  as  matter  is  propagated.'  According  to  Origen  (q.  v.) 
the  soul  was  stained  with  sin  in  a  former  state,  and  thus  enters 
the  world  in  a  sinful  condition,  while  physical  generation  is  in 
itself  a  sinful  act  (an  idea  which  belongs  to  dualism).  It  was  in 
the  controversy  with  Pelagius  (q.  v.),  however,  in  the  5th  c,  that 
the  doctrine  of  O.  S.  was  first  strictly  defined  by  Augustine 
(q.  v.).  According  to  the  former,  every  human  being  is  a  moral 
agent,  complete  in  himself,  and  separate  from  all  others,  and 
hence  there  could  be  no  other  connection  between  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  sin  of  his  posterity  than  a  voluntary  imitation  of 
a  bad  example.  In  opposition  to  this,  Augustine  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  '  as  all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  they  are  justly 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  God,  because  of  this  hereditary  sin 
and  guilt  of  sin.'  In  later  times,  the  theologians  of  the  Eastern 
Church  generally,  while  admitting  a  deterioration  of  the  moral 
power  of  man,  retained  the  earlier  notions  regarding  the  freedom 
of  his  will.  In  the  Western  Church,  almost  all  the  Schoolmen 
(q.  v.)  followed  Augustine,  although  with  various  modifications 
of  his  doctrine.  The  Mystics  (q.  v.)  in  general  spoke  of  the 
entire  depravity  of  'the  old  man,'  and  the  evangelical  theologians 
regarded  all  as  corrupted  by  O.  S.,  while  making  a  difference 
between  accountability  for  it  and  for  actual  transgressions.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  as  developed  among  the  Protestants 
was  strictly  Augustinian  :  '  The  Fall  of  man  was  an  act  by  which 
his  inmost  nature  was  corrupted,  his  original  righteousness 
changed  into  absolute  depravity,  and  whose  consequences  have 
so  affected  his  descendants  as  to  expose  them,  in  their  natural 
condition,  to  the  Divine  wrath,  and  to  unfit  them  for  the  free 
performance  of  anything  that  is  truly  good.'  According  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  theology  '  the  Fall  caused  only  the  loss  of  the 
Divine  gifts,  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  man's  imperfec- 
tion and  infirmity.'  The  doctrine  of  the  Arminians  (q.  v.)  was, 
(l)  That  the  corruption  of  nature  which  all  men  derive  from 
Adam  is  not  of  the  nature  of  sin ; '  and  (2)  '  That  man  by  the 
Fall  has  not  lost  his  ability  for  good.'  The  doctrine  of  the  Soci- 
nians  (q.  v.)  was  as  nearly  as  possible  Semi-Pelagianism  (q.  v.). 
See  Hodge's  Systematic  Theology  (Edinb.  1873),  Hagenbach's 
Lehrbicch  d.  Dogmengeschichte  (Eng.  trans.  1847). 

Orihuela,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  16  miles 
N.  of  Murcia,  on  the  Segura,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  huerta  con- 
taining palm,  orange,  citron,  almond,  pomegranate,  and  mul- 
berry trees,  has  a  cathedral,  four  churches,  twelve  monasteries, 
three  libraries,  and  a  theatre.  The  people  cultivate  fruit  and 
silkworms,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  hats,  soap,  and  saltpetre. 
A  great  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  6th  of  August.  O.,  the 
Roman  Orcelis,  named  by  the  Goths  Anriola,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs  in  712,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1264  by 
Jago  I.  of  Aragon.    Pop.  16,478. 

Orino'co,  a  river  of  S.  America,  almost  entirely  within 
Venezuela,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Parime,  on  the  N.  frorttier  of 
Brazil,  in  lat.  3°  40'  N.  It  bifurcates  150  miles  from  its  source, 
sending  the  Casiquiare  S.S.W.  to  the  Rio  Negro,  and  its  main 
stream  in  a  great  curve  first  N.W.,  then  N.,  and  finally  W.  to 
the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  at  the  western  extremity  of  British 
Guiana,  and  by  one  large  and  many  smaller  channels,  forming 
a  delta  i8o  miles  wide.  It  is  said  to  receive  the  waters  of  nearly 
2CXX)  streams  ;  of  these,  the  most  important  from  the  W.  are  the 
Guaviari,  Meta,  Apure,  &c.,  from  the  E.  the  Caroni  and  Caura. 
The  total  length  of  the  rivef  is  i960  miles,  but  it  is  navigable 
only  to  the  Apure  (q.  v.),  a  distance  of  777  miles.  It  drains 
an  area  of  650,000  sq.  miles.  Above  this  point  it  is  interrupted 
by  cataracts,  those  of  Atures  and  Maypures  being  celebrated  for 
their  romantic  beauty.  In  its  upper  course  the  O.  drains  on  the 
E.  a  richly-wooded  highland  region,  and  on  the  W.  the  wide 
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expanse  of  llanos  stretching  towards  the  Columbian  Andes.  At 
Bolivar,  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  390  feet  deep  and 
4  miles  wide. 

O'riole  (Fr.  '  golden  yellow '),  the  name  given  to  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Insessorial  birds.  The  genus  Onolus,  to  which 
belong  the  Golden  O.  {O.  galbula), 
the  Mango  bird  of  India  (O.  kundoo) 
and  the  black-headed  Bengal  O. 
{O.  melaiio  cephalus),  is  included  in 
the  Dentirostral  section  of  the  In- 
sessores.  In  this  genus  the  nostrils 
are  oval-shaped,  and  the  tail  is 
rounded  and  of  moderate  size.  The 
third  and  fourth  quills  are  the  long- 
est. The  golden  O.  inhabits  the  S. 
of  Europe.  It  is  common  in  Italy, 
attains  a  length  of  10  inches,  and  is 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour  (hence  its 
name),  with  black  on  the  wings.  It 
subsists  on  insects.  Another  group 
of  birds  so  named  is  included  among 
the  Conirostral  Insessores,  and  in 
the  family  of  the  IcterincF,  or  'Hang-nests.'  The  orchard  O., 
or  '  Bob-o'-Link'  {Xanthornis  varius),  occurs  in  America.  It 
does  good  service  by  destroying  large  quantities  of  caterpillars 
in  spring.  The  male  is  black  above,  and  has  brown  tints 
below  ;  the  female  is  of  a  yellowish-olive  above.  The  average 
length  is  6  inches.  The  Baltimore  O.  {Yphantes  Baltimore) 
extends  throughout  N.  America,  and  is  also  found  in  Brazil. 
The  nest  is  pendulous  and  purse-like.  A  deep  black  colour 
prevails  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  bird,  while  the  under  parts  are 
a  bright  orange.  -,The  crested  O.  {Caciciis  a-istalus)  of  tropical 
America  is  a  third  species,  brown  in  colour,  and  having  a  crest 
on  the  head. 

Ori'on,  a  mighty  Boeotian  hunter,  the  son  of  Hyrieus  or 
Poseidon,  according  to  the  Greek  myth,  was  so  tall  that  he  over- 
topped the  clouds,  and  could  wade  through  the  deepest  seas. 
For  violence  done  to  M,xo,  a  Chian  maiden,  he  was  blinded  by 
her  father  Qinopion,  but  regained  his  eyesight  by  journeying 
eastward,  so  as  to  meet  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  After  his 
death,  which  was  variously  ascribed  to  the  sting  of  a  scorpion 
and  the  arrows  of  Artemis,  O.  was  placed  among  the  stars  (Horn. 
Iliad,  xviii.  486). 

Ori'on,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  constellations.  It  lies  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  visible  in  northern  latitudes 
during  the  winter  months  as  a  striking  object  above  the  southern 
horizon.  Of  its  seven  principal  stars,  two  (Rigel  and  Betelgeuse) 
are  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  three  of  the  others  lie  in  a  straight 
line  forming  the  so-called  belt.  A  little  below  the  belt,  form- 
ing part  of  the  sword-sheath,  is  an  irresolvable  nebula,  one  of 
the  few  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
in  shape.    See  Nebula. 

Oriss'a,  a  province  of  Bengal,  British  India,  running  down 
S.  almost  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  river  to  the  Ganjam 
district  of  Madras,  and  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
plateau  of  Central  India.  Area  (including  tributary  states) 
23,901  -sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  4,317,999.  It  consists  of  a  fertile 
alluvial  plain,  bordering  the  sea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
delta  of  three  rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Brahminy,  and  the 
Byturni  ;  and  of  a  hilly  tract  inland,  the  home  of  aboriginal 
tribes,  and  still  ruled  by  semi-independent  rajahs,  of  whom  those 
of  Morbhunj,  Keonjhur,  and  Dhenkanul  are  the  principal.  It 
is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Cuttack,  containing  the 
capital  city  of  the  same  name,  Puri,  with  the  town  and  temple 
of  Juggernauth,  and  Balasore.  The  staple,  and  indeed  only, 
crop  is  rice  ;  the  complete  failure  of  which  caused  the  terrible 
famine  of  1865-66,  by  which  one-fourth  of  the  total  population 
is  known  to  have  been  swept  away.  Canals  both  for  irrigation 
and  navigation  have  now  been  constructed  (see  Orissa  Canals), 
and  the  ports  on  the  sea-board  have  also  been  greatly  im- 
proved. In  1875-76  the  imports  amounted  to  ;/^347,ooo  ;  the 
exports,  chiefly  rice,  to  £2^7,000.  The  harbours  are  False 
Point  and  Chandbally.  There  is  also  a  brisk  trade  by  land  with 
Madras  and  Bengal.  The  manufactures  are  insignificant,  except- 
ing salt.  Another  valuable  product  is  building-stone.  The 
inhabitants,  called  Ooriyas,  use  a  peculiar  dialect  derived  from 
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the  Sanskrit,  which  is  cognate  to  Bengali  and  Hindi.  They 
emigrate  to  Calcutta  as  palanquin-bearers,  domestic  servants, 
and  gardeners.  In  1875-76  the  total  revenue  was  ;rf3i9,ooo,  of 
which  one-half  came  from  land  and  one-third  from  salt.  The 
land  settlement  differs  from  that  of  Bengal,  in  being  fixed  for 
terms  of  thirty  years  instead  of  permanent ;  the  rights  of  the 
cultivators  also  are  better  secured. 

The  province  has  always  enjoyed  an  isolated  history  of  its 
own.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  a 
Buddhist  kingdom  ;  and  the  Buddhist  caves  and  sculptures  in 
O.  are  thought  to  be  the  earliest  monuments  of  that  religion 
in  India.  Then  followed  two  dynasties  of  Hindus,  succes- 
sively worshippers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  the  latter  of  which 
founded  and  endowed  the  world-renowned  temple  of  Jugger- 
nauth (q.  v.).  In  those  days  the  limits  of  the  province  were 
extended  N.  to  the  Hooghly,  and  S.  to  the  Godavery  River. 
In  1559  occurred  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  but  the  descend- 
ant of  the  last  Hindu  king  is  still  titular  Rajah  of  Koordah,  and 
hereditary  sweeper  to  Vishnu  or  Juggernauth.  The  Mahratta 
marauders  obtained  possession  in  1751,  and  order  was  not 
restored  till  1803,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  British  in  pur- 
suance of  the  general  scheme  by  which  the  Mahratta  power 
throughout  the  peninsula  was  overthrown  by  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley.  See  Orissa,  by  Dr.  W.  \V.  Hunter  (2  vols.  1872), 
and  Rajendralala  Mitra's  Antiquities  of  O.,  vol.  i.,  published 
under  the  order  of  the  Government  of  India  (Calcutta  and 
London,  1875). 

Orissa  Canals.  The  husbanding  and  distribution  of  the 
water-supply  of  Orissa  (q.  v.)  was  first  commenced  in  1862  by 
the  East  Indian  Irrigation  Company.  In  1868,  after  the  great 
famine,  the  uncompleted  works  were  taken  over  by  Government. 
The  main  canals  are  four  in  number,  and  are  intended  both  for 
navigation  and  for  the  irrigation  of  one  and  a  half  million  acres. 
Up  to  March  1876  a  total  of  ;^I,657,566  had  been  expended  on 
capital  account.  The  returns  in  that  year  were  only^4549,  and 
the  aggregate  deficit,  inclusive  of  interest,  was  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  truth  is  that  the  cultivators  of  Orissa  are  content 
with  the  local  rainfall  in  nineteen  years  out  of  twenty,  and  refuse 
to  take  and  pay  for  the  canal  water  which  they  do  not  want. 

Orista'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cagliari,  in  a  fertile  plain  ('  Campidano')  on  the  river 
Tirso,  3  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  O.,  and  61  N.N.W.  of  Cagliari 
by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  several  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  a  cathedral  of  the  17th  c.  with  a  great 
belfry.  O.  carries  on  maritime  trade  and  tunny  fishing,  and 
manufactures  earthen  vessels  for  water,  wine,  and  oil,  and  vases 
in  imitation  of  the  old  Etniscan.    Pop.  (1874)  6996. 

Oriza'ba,  a  tovi^n  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  lies  in 
a  fertile  valley  S.E.  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  70  miles 
from  the  seaport  of  Vera  Cruz  by  rail.  The  climate  is  moist, 
but  not  unhealthy.  The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cotton 
and  flax  spinning,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Vera 
Cruz.  Round  the  town  are  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  coffee.    Pop.  37,695. 

The  volcano  of  O.  also  called  Pic  de  O.,  and  volcano  of  San 
Andres  (Mex.  Citlaltepetl),  is  in  height  and  form  the  grandest 
mountain  in  N.  America.  It  reaches  (according  to  Ferrer)  an 
elevation  of  17,780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was 
ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1848  by  two  American  officers, 
Reynolds  and  Maynard.  The  last  eruption  commenced  in  1545, 
and  continued  more  or  less  till  1566.  The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain are  now  clothed  with  forests  of  fir  and  oak,  and  no  trace  is 
visible  of  its  former  devastations.  The  snow  line  is  14,004  feet, 
the  highest  pass  14,416  feet,  and  the  limit  of  tree  growth  11,401 
feet.  The  highest  inhabited  place,  Rancho  Jacale,  is  10,006  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Ork'ney  Islands  (Old  Norse,  Orkn-eyjar,  'seal  islands  '),  a 
group  of  sixty-seven  islands  (only  twenty-nine  of  which  are  in- 
habited), lying  N.N.E.  of  the  county  of  Caithness,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Pentland  Firth  (6  to  12  miles  wide),  and 
together  with  the  Shetland  Islands  (q.  v.)  forming  one  county, 
represented  in  Parliament  by  one  member.  Area,  610  sq. 
miles;  pop.  (1871)  31,274.  The  chief  islands,  Pomona  or 
Mainland  (the  largest).  Hoy,  South  Ronaldshay,  Rowsay,  Shap- 
inshay,  Stronsay,  Westray,  Papa  Westray,  Eday,  Sanday,  and 
North  Ronaldshay,  are  of  irregular  form  and  much  indented.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  low.    Much  consists  of  rock  or 
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waste,  especially  in  the  W.,  where  the  hills  culminate  in  the  Ward 
of  Hoy,  1555  feet  high.  The  formations  are  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, interspersed  with  basalt,  and  overlaid  in  many  places  with 
boulder-clay  containing  striated  pebbles.  Glacial  markings 
abound.  In  the  sandstone  fossil  fish,  and  in  the  peat-mosses 
carbonised  fossils,  have  been  found  in  great  quantity.  The  soil 
is  chiefly  clay  and  sand,  intermixed  with  peat  and  shell-marl. 
There  is  little  wood,  and  till  recent  times  agriculture  was  much 
neglected.  In  1876  there  were  in  O.  I.  35, 801  acres  in  oats 
and  barley,  16,301  in  green  crops,  24,018  in  grasses  under 
rotation,  19,146  permanent  pasture,  and  1014  bare  fallow 
or  uncropped  arable  land.  In  the  same  year  the  horses 
numbered  5697,  cattle  26,156,  sheep  30,048,  and  pigs  4687. 
In  1877-78  the  valued  rent  was  £(>2,<)'jg.  The  climate,  gene- 
rally moist,  is  mild  for  that  latitude,  but  in  winter  severe 
storms  are  frequent.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  46°  F.,  and  the  rainfall  from  28  to  37  inches.  Herring, 
cod,  and  lobster  fishing,  rabbiting,  fowling,  distilling,  the 
manufacture  of  straw-plait,  and  the  rearing  of  poultry  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  people.  100,000  lobsters  are  shipped 
to  London  every  year,  and  20,000  gallons  of  spirits  are 
annually  produced  at  Kirkwall  (q.  v.),  the  county  town,  at 
whose  port  there  entered  in  1876,  1589  vessels  of  114,142 
tons,  and  cleared  1547  of  112,441  tons.  Stromness,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Mainland,  12  miles  from  Kirkwall,  is  a  sub- 
port  to  the  latter.  Between  these  towns  are  the  prehistoric 
'standing  stones  of  Stennis.'  Cromlechs,  tumuli,  and  'Picts' 
houses '  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Orkney.  The  original 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Britanno-Celtic  family ;  but  as 
early  as  the  8ih  c.  the  Northmen  (q.  v.)  began  to  settle  there, 
and  gradually  the  Celtic  population  was  effaced,  and  a  purely 
Scandinavian  race  took  its  place.  Soon  after  his  accession, 
Harald  Haarfager  (q.  v.)  subdued  the  Vikings  who  had  settled 
there,  and  from  875,  when  Einar,  son  of  Ragnvald,  Jarl  of  Mori, 
was  made  Jarl  of  Orkney,  both  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles 
owed  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Norway.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced in  the  iith  c,  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  conquest  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  by  the  Jarl  of  Orkney,  Malcolm  II. 
of  Scotland  recognised  his  authority.  In  1355,  Orkney  passed 
by  the  female  line  to  the  house  of  Sinclair,  who  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  finally  handed 
over  to  James  III.  in  1469  as  the  dowry  of  his  bride,  Margrete, 
daughter  of  Christiern  I.  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  Ever  since 
Orkney  has  been  subject  to  the  Scottish  crown  there  has  been  a 
Lowland-Scotch  or  Germanic  admixture  in  the  population,  and 
the  language  is  now  everywhere  English,  yet  in  form  and 
features  the  Orcadians  distinctly  retain  the  traces  of  their  Scan- 
dinavian origin. 

Orle  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  orula,  a  diminutive  of  ora,  'an  edge'), 
in  Heraldry,  a  subordinary,  composed  of  a  double  line,  at  about 
a  fifth  part  from  the  edge  of  the  shield.  It  looks  like  a  narrow 
border  of  a  small  shield  charged  upon  the  field  of  a  larger  one, 
and  is  sometimes  called  an  '  inescutcheon  voided.' 

Orleans,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Loiret,  lies  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  this  stream's  course,  and  is 
connected  with  the  suburb,  St.  Marceau,  which  is  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  by  a  bridge  of  9  arches  and  364  yards  in 
length.  It  is  about  75  miles  S.W.  of  Paris  by  rail.  The  older 
part  of  the  town  has  narrow  streets  and  ancient  houses,  display- 
ing fine  examples  in  various  styles  of  wooden  architecture.  The 
Rue  Tabourg  in  particular  preserves  all  the  main  features  of  a 
street  of  the  15  th  or  i6th  c.  In  this  quarter  are  the  houses  of 
Jeanne  Dare  and  Agnes  Sorel ;  to  the  first  of  whom  three  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The 
upper  part  of  O.  is  built  in  modern  style.  The  finest  buildings 
are  the  Cathedral  of  Ste.  Croix  (1601-1790),  the  churches  of  St. 
Aignau  and  St.  Euverte,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Prefecture, 
and  the  Hotel-Dieu.  O.  has  also  an  archaeological  museum, 
rich  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  library  which  includes  valuable 
MSS.,  and  a  picture  gallery  containing  500  works.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  vinegar,  oils,  wax, 
leather,  chemicals,  colours,  &c.  Pop.  (1872)  48,976.  O.,  which 
existed  before  the  Roman  invasion  under  the  name  of  Genabum, 
became  under  Roman  rule  one  ot  the  most  important  cities  of 
Gaul.  It  owes  its  name  Aiireliantim  (of  which  O.  is  the  modern 
form)  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  who  greatly  embellished  the 


town.  Later,  O.  became  the  capital  of  a  Merovingian  kingdom, 
and  was  united  with  France  under  Hugo  Capet.  In  1428  the 
town  was  delivered  from  the  siege  of  the  English  by  Joan  of 
Arc,  hence  called  also  the  Maid  of  O.  During  the  late  Franco- 
Prussian  War  the  possession  of  this  place  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Loire  became  of  great  strategical  importance.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Germans  under  General  von  Tann  on  the  loth  October 
1870,  reoccupied  by  the  French  on  the  evacuation  of  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  9th  November,  and  again  taken  by  the  Germans 
under  the  Grandduke  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  4th  December, 
when  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  2d  Army  Corps. 

Orleaiis,  the  name  borne  by  several  branches  of  the  Houses 
of  Valois  (q.  v.)  and  Bourbon  (q.  v.).  The  only  noteworthy 
members  in  earlier  times  were  (i)  Louis  Due  d'O.,  born 
in  1371,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  His  murder  by  Raoul 
d'Octonville,  a  follower  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  (November  26,  1407),  brought  on  the 
furious  strife  between  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians,  which 
threw  France  into  the  hands  of  Henry  V.  of  England.  A  natural 
son  of  this  Louis  was  the  famous  Jean  Comte  d'O.,  better 
known  as  the  'Bastard  of  O.,' and  founder  of  the  house  of 
Dunois  and  Longueville. — (2)  Charles  Due  d'O.,  lawful  son 
and  heir  of  Louis,  born  at  Paris,  26th  May  1391,  became  the 
head  of  the  party  against  Burgundy  and  England,  but  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (141 5), 
and  did  not  regain  his  freedom  till  1439.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  withdrew  to  his  castle  at  Blois,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  the  muse.  He  died  4th  January 
1465.  The  best  edition  of  his  admirable  verses  is  that  by  Gui- 
chard  and  Champollion  (Par.  1842).  By  his  third  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Kleve,  he  had  a  son  who  mounted  the  throne  of 
France  as  Louis  XII.,  when  the  dukedom  of  O.  reverted  to  the 
crown. — (3)  The  next  conspicuous  man  who  bore  this  title  was 
Gaston  Jean  Baptists  de  Franee,  younger  son  of  Henri 
IV.,  who  was  born  on  April  25,  1608,  at  Fontainebleau.  By 
his  marriage  with  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  (1626)  he  be- 
came possessor  of  immense  wealth  and  the  Duchy  of  O.,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  had  offered  the  strongest  objections  to  the  plan, 
which  was  devised  by  his  mother  and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In 
1627,  his  wife  being  dead,  he  wished  to  marry  Maria  of  Gon- 
zagua,  and  on  being  hindered,  openly  declared  himself  an  enemy 
of  the  Cardinal.  Having  fled  to  Lorraine,  he  married  a  sister  of 
Charles  IV.,  declared  war  against  Richelieu,  but  was  driven 
into  exile  at  Brussels.  Thence  he  issued  with  a  following  of 
2000  adventurers,  who  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  Languedoc  ; 
but  at  Castelnaudary,  through  his  own  cowardice,  he  received 
a  final  check,  and  signed  a  treaty  engaging  himself  '  to  respect 
all  the  King's  Ministers,  and  particularly  the  Cardinal.'  No 
sooner  had  he  returned  to  the  French  Court  than  he  began  to 
plot  against  Richelieu's  life,  his  intrigue  only  being  stopped  by 
his  exile  to  Blois  (1642).  Recalled  during  the  youth  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  1644,  1645,  and  1646,  he 
did  something  to  re-establish  his  reputation.  During  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  he  played  the  pitiable  part  of  a  trimmer,  and  was 
ultimately  sent  back  to  Blois,  where  he  died  in  confinement  on 
2d  February  i66o.  See  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Fran^ais,  vols, 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  Kitchin's  History  of  France  (vols.  i. 
and  ii.  1873-77). 

(4)  The  present  house  of  O.  springs  from  Philippe  I.,  bro- 
ther of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  born  21st  September  1640,  and 
died  9th  June  1702.  He  was  succeeded  (5)  by  his  son,  Phi- 
lippe II.,  Due  d'O.,  who  was  born  at  Saint-Cloud,  2d 
August  1674,  educated  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  and  made  his 
first  military  appearance  at  Mons.  In  January  1692  he 
married  Mile,  de  Blois,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XIV,  by  Mme. 
de  Montespan,  and  in  the  same  and  following  years  he 
served  at  Steinkirk  and  Neerwinden.  By  the  jealousy  of  the 
King  he  was  removed  from  the  army  until  1706,  when  he  com- 
manded with  distinction  in  Italy,  and  in  1707-8  in  Spain,  to 
the  Crown  of  which  he  laid  a  claim,  that  was  succeeded  by  some 
years  of  exile  from  the  French  Court.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  O.  became  Regent  of  France,  appointing  (1715)  a 
Regency-Council,  which  overthrew  the  terms  of  the  late  King's 
will.  He  also  elaborated  a  scheme  by  which  the  great  feudal 
houses  should  again  rule  the  country,  and  began  his  regency  by 
extending  to  religion,  literature,  and  local  estates  a  large  measure 
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of  new  freedom.  But  the  finances  were  in  hopeless  confusion, 
and  O.  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  John  Law,  a  Scotch 
money-changer,  who  developed  a  vast  system  of  paper  issue, 
which  in  1720  broke  down  amidst  general  execration.  Foreign 
affairs  were  handed  over  to  the  guidance  of  Dubois,  and  O., 
though  a  man  of  good  ability  and  sound  taste,  devoted  himself 
to  a  systematic  career  of  debauchery.  Business  passed  out  of  his 
hands,  as  his  indolence  and  excess  grew  upon  him,  and  he  died 
at  Versailles,  2d  December  1723.  See  Kitchin's  History  of 
France  (vol.  iii.  1877).— (6)  Louis -Philippe  Due  d'O.,  great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  St.  Cloud,  April  13, 
1747,  educated  by  the  Comte  de  Pons-Saint-Maurice,  and 
early  developed  a  taste  in  the  direction  of  loose  pleasures. 
In  1769  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre. 
Two  years  later  he  showed  to  what  purpose  he  had  im- 
bibed certain  theories  of  emancipation  from  America  by 
opposing  Maupeou  in  his  arbitrary  formation  of  a  Parliament. 
He  got  a  naval  command  (July  1778),  and  by  his  conduct 
in  action  earned  the  applause  of  the  populace,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  did  not  behave  with  pusillanimity.  At 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  (1787-88)  he  was  chief  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  created  an  O.  party,  and  by  lavish  expenditure  skilfully 
directed  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  people.  In  1 789  he  was 
returned  for  the  National  Assembly,  entered  with  zest  into  the 
Democratic  measures  adopted  against  the  Court,  and  in  June 
1 791,  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  seemed  on  thejpoint  of  obtain- 
ing the  Crown.  He  was  returned  to  the  Convention  (Sept. 
1792),  and  received  tlie  name  Philippe  Egalite  from  the  Com- 
mune. Fearful  that  the  Jacobins  would  avenge  an  opposite 
vote,  he  gave  his  in  favour  of  the  execution  of  the  King.  It  was 
received  with  the  execration  it  deserved,  and  he  was  himself 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  6th  Nov.  1793,  under  the  accusation  of 
aspiring  to  royalty.  See  Thiers'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
faise,  Lamartine's  Histoire  des  Girondins,  and  Kitchin's  History 
of  France  (vol.  iii.  1877).  His  son  Louis-Philippe  was  called  to 
the  throne  in  1830.    See  Louis-Philippe. 

Orleans  Cloth  is  a  plain  woven  fabric  consisting  of  a  cotton 
warp  and  worsted  woof.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  origi- 
nally been  manufactured  at  Orleans. 

Orleans,  New.    See  New  Orleans. 

Orloff,  a  celebrated  Russian  family,  whose  founder,  con- 
demned to  death  in  1689  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Strelitzes,  was  spared  by  Peter  the  Great  for  his  fearless  bearing, 
and  appointed  an  officer  in  the  newly-formed  Guard.  His  son, 
Grigorij  O.,  governor  of  Novgorod,  had  five  sons,  of  whom 
the  second  and  third,  Gregorij  and  Alexij,  played  important 
parts.  Grigorij,  Prince  O.,  born  1734,  came  to  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  succeeded  Poniatowski  in 
the  favour  of  the  Grand-Princess  Catharine.  O.  led  the  revo- 
lution that  set  Catharine  on  the  throne  in  1762,  and  thereafter, 
as  her  declared  favourite,  received  great  honours  and  possessions, 
being  made  general  of  the  artilleiy,  raised,  with  his  brothers, 
Ivan,  Alexij,  Fedor,  and  Vladimir,  to  the  dignity  of  count,  and 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Josepli  11.  in  1772  Prince  of  the 
German  Empire.  He  ruled  Russia  unrestricted  ;  and  would 
have  become  the  husband  of  Catharine  but  for  the  opposition 
of  the  aristocratic  party  under  Count  Panin.  But  at  length, 
estranged  by  his  proud  and  brutal  manners,  she  forsook  O.  for 
Potemkin,  and  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  the  fallen  favourite  with 
the  gift  of  the  Marble  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  married 
suddenly,  sank  into  insanity,  and  died  in  great  suffering  at 
Moscow,  24th  April  1783.  O.  was  thoughtless,  prodigal,  and 
vain,  yet  clever  and  courageous.  By  Catharine  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bobrinskij  family. — Alexij,  Count  O.-Tches- 
menskij,  was  an  active  officer  of  the  Guard  in  the  revolution 
of  1762,  when  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim  Catharine  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  is  said  to  have  strangled  the  deposed  Peter  III. 
Appointed  commander  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Archipelago, 
he  gained  (1770)  the  great  naval  victory  of  Tchesme  over  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  received  the  surname  '  Tchesmenskij.'  When 
the  Emperor  Paul  ascended  the  throne,  he  called  O.  to  St. 
Petersburg  from  Moscow,  whither  he  had  retired  after  Catha- 
rine's death,  but  took  no  further  vengeance  on  him  and  Bara- 
tinski,  the  only  surviving  murderers  of  his  father,  than  to  make 
them  bear  the  pall  at'the  solemn  removal  of  Peter's  corpse  from 
the  Alexander-Nevsky  Monastery,  and  then  to  banish  them 
from  the  court  and  from  Moscow.    After  the  Emperor's  death 


O.  returned  to  Moscow,  and  died  there  in  his  magnificent  palace, 
January  5,  1808.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  strength,  and  had 
great  courage  and  daring,  but  a  harsh  and  imperious  character. 
— The  legitimate  descendants  of  the  O.  family  died  out  in  1826, 
but  the  name  was  preserved  by  four  illegitimate  sons  of  Fedor, 
two  of  whom  rose  to  distinction.  Michael  O.,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  born  1785,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Alexander  I., 
and  concluded  in  1814  the  agreement  for  the  capitulation 
of  Paris ;  but,  being  suspected  of  a  share  in  the  rebellion 
of  1825,  was  banished  to  his  estates,  where  he  died  in  1842. 
His  brother,  Alexij  O.,  bom  1787,  was  a  distinguished 
cavalry  officer  in  the  war  with  France,  became  thereafter 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Grand-Prince  Constantine,  and  in  1825 
was  a  colonel  at  St.  Petersburg.  For  his  active  measures  in 
crushing  the  insurrection  of  that  year,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  Count.  In  1828-29  he  led  a  cavalry  division  against  the 
Turks,  and  concluded  the  Peace  of  Adrianople.  O.  was  after- 
wards employed  on  .several  important  missions,  as  in  1831  to 
Poland  (where  his  presence  during  the  death  by  cholera  of 
General  Diebitch  and  the  Grand-Prince  Constantine  led  to  the 
suspicion  of  foul  play),  in  1832  to  the  Hague  and  London,  and 
in  1833  to  Constantinople,  where  he  induced  the  Sultan  to  sign 
a  treaty  highly  favourable  to  Russia.  O.  now  became  a  general 
of  cavalry,  and  after  Benkerdorff  s  death  was  made  Chief  of  the 
Police.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  bring  over  Austria  to 
the  side  of  Russia.  O.  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856,  and  in  the  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Imperial  Council.  He  died  May  2,  1 861.  His 
only  son,  Nikolai  O.,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  lost  an  arm  and  eye  at  Silistria.  He  has  since  been 
employed  as  a  diplomatist,  first  at  Brussels  (1860-70),  then  in 
London  (1870-71),  and  from  January  21,  1872,  at  Paris. — Vlad- 
imir Davidoflf,  son  of  a  daughter  of  Vladimir  O.,  received 
permission  in  1856  to  take  the  name  O.-DavidofiF.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  of  the  nobility  to  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  and  in  1865  was  spokesman  for  the  nobles  of  Moscow 
who  craved  a  free  constitution. 

Orlop  (Dutch,  oi'erloop,  'over-running'),  the  lowest  deck  of  a 
ship  of  the  line,  is  situated  immediately  above  the  hold,  and  below 
the  water-line,  and  contains  the  storerooms,  cockpit,  and  magazine. 

Orme,  Robert,  the  military  historian  of  British  India,  was 
born  in  Travancore,  in  S.  India,  1 728.  Educated  at  Harrow, 
he  returned  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  in  1744.  The  first  volume  of  his  history  was  pubhshed 
in  1 763,  and  he  was  forthwith  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
Company,  with  a  salary  of  ;^400  a  year.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1778,  and  covers  'the  military  transactions  of  the 
British  nation  in  Indostan'  from  1745  to  1763.  O.  died  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  13th  January  iSoi,  leaving  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  MS.  and  other  historical  materials  to  the  East  India 
Company,  which  have  never  yet  been  properly  catalogued. 
His  literary  style  was  scarcely  equal  to  his  industry  ;  but  the 
ornate  manner  in  whicli  he  treated  an  important  period  of  his- 
tory has  stimulated  the  patriotic  spirit  of  many  other  readers 
besides  '  Colonel  Newcome.'  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  well-known 
essays  on  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  has  borrowed  entire 
passages  from  him  with  but  little  modification. 

Orme's  Head,  Great  (Norse,  ormr,  '  a  serpent '),  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Carnarvonshire,  in  Wales,  forms,  with  the 
Little  Orme's  Head,  4  miles  to  the  E.S.E.,  part  of  a  limestone 
range  which  varies  in  heiglit  from  700  to  500  feet.  The  former 
of  the  headlands  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  and  between 
them  lies  the  watering-place  of  Llandudno. 

Or'min,  Orr'min,  or  Orm,  an  author  whose  work,  the  Ormu- 
lum,  named  after  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  specimens 
of  '  Transition  English. '  He  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  wrote  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  his  country- 
men. His  plan  was  to  give  a  paraphrastic  version  of  the  Gospel 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  adding  to  each  portion  an  exposition, 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  he  draws  largely  on  Augustine,  .^ifric,  and 
Bede.  Of  this  complete  system  of  homilies  we  have  nothing 
now  beyond  the  text  of  the  thirty-second.  The  metre  of  the 
Ormtdum  consists  of  lines  of  fifteen  syllables  pointed  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth — one  of  the  first  English  imitations  of  a  Latin 
rhythm  known.  The  handwriting,  ink,  and  materials  of  the 
MS.  (a  vellum  folio  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  supposed  to 
be  in  O. 's  own  hand),  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
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composed  in  the  13th  c.  The  language  is  East  Midland,  with 
certain  peculiarities  of  spelling,  such  as  the  doubling  of  con- 
sonants. Mr.  Kingston  Oliphant  says  of  O.  :  '  He  is  the  last 
of  our  English  writers  who  can  be  said  to  have  drunk  from  the 
undefiled  Teutonic  well ;  no  later  writers  ever  use  so  many  pre- 
positional compounds,  and  on  this  account  we  ought  perhaps  to 
fix  upon  an  earlier  year  than  1200  for  his  date.  In  the  course  of 
his  lengthy  poem,  he  uses  only  four  or  five  French  words  ;  his  few 
Latin  words  are  Church  phrases  known  in  our  land  long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  scores  of  Scan- 
dinavian words,  the  result  of  the  Norse  settlement  in  our  eastern 
shires  300  years  before  his  day.  His  book  is  the  most  thoroughly 
Danish  poem  ever  written  in  England  that  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
many  of  the  words  now  in  our  mouths  are  found  for  the  first 
time  in  his  pages.'  Dr.  White  ^edited  the  Orinulum,  wilh  Notes 
and  Glossary  (Oxford,  1852).  See  also  Kingston  Oliphant's 
Sources  of  Standard  English  (Lond.  1873). 

Or'molu  (lit.  '  milled  or  beaten  gold ')  is  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  zinc  closely  resembling  gold  in  colour.  The  colour  is  en- 
hanced by  dipping  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  by  the  use  of  a 
'  scratch-l3rusli. '  O.  is  cast  into  ornaments  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  furniture  and  other  articles. 

Or'mond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of,  was  born  in  London, 
19th  October  1610.  An  ancestry  is  claimed  for  him  which  dates 
from  a  Norman  family  older  than  the  Conquest:  what  is  cer- 
tain is  that  in  the  13th  c.  the  office  of  cupbearer  to  the  king 
was  held  by  the  family.  When  but  a  boy  he  lost  his  father 
and  became  Viscount  Thurles.  His  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  being  imprisoned  for  some  years,  the  youth  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Archbishop  Abbott.  In  1629 
he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  and  two  years  later  he 
succeeded  to  his  estates,  went  across  to  Ireland,  and  served 
with  such  distinction  under  Stralford  that  he  received  a  recom- 
mendation as  military  successor.  In  1640  he  was  nominated 
lieutenant-general,  with  a  force  of  about  3000  men.  With  much 
talent  and  patience  O.  attempted  to  keep  unity  among  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  old  Irish  Catholics,  the  Catholics  of  the 
English  Pale,  the  Episcopalian  Royalists,  the  Presbyterian 
Royalists  of  the  North,  but  not  always  with  success.  An 
armistice,  which  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  with  the  insur- 
rectionists in  1643  produced  some  decline  in  his  popularity,  but  he 
continued  to  maintain  the  Royal  cause  with  consistency  and 
vigour  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  king's  service. 
After  Charles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  how- 
ever, O.  resigned  and  retired  to  France  (1647)  to  meditate 
new  schemes  in  behalf  of  his  sovereign.  He  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  by  unwearied  negotiations  among  the  Papists,  was  able  to 
bring  together  a  formidable  force  by  the  beginning  of  1649.  On 
the  2d  of  August  he  was  defeated  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior  force 
under  Lieutenant-General  Michael  Jones,  and  again  by  Cromwell 
at  Wexford  and  Ross.  In  1650  O.  went  back  to  France,  and 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  in  England  in  1658.  'One  of  these  days,'  writes  Mr. 
Carlyle,  '  there  came  a  man  riding  jog-trot  through  Strafford- 
at-the-Bow,  with  "  a  green  glazed  cover  over  his  hat,"  a  "night- 
cap under  it,"  and  "  his  valise  behind  him  ;  "  a  rustic-looking 
man,  recognisable  to  us  amid  the  vanished  populations — who  take 
no  notice  of  him  as  he  jogs  along  there — for  the  Duke  of  O., 
Charles  Stuart's  head  man  !  He  is  fresh  from  Flanders  and 
the  ex-king ;  has  arrived  here  to  organise  the  Spanish  Charles 
Stuart  invasion,  and  see  what  Royalist  insurrection  or  other 
domestic  mischief  there  may  be  hopes  of.'  At  the  Restoration 
he  crossed  with  the  king,  and  was  twice  nominated  Viceroy  of 
Ireland.  In  1679  ^'^  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  Colonel 
Blood,  which  led  to  O.'s  son  threatenmg  to  pistol  Buckingham 
at  the  throne  as  the  originator  of  the  plot.  O.  died  at  Kingston 
Hall,  Dorsetshire,  21st  July  1688.  His  valour,  talent,  and  sin- 
cerity won  him  numerous  friends.  See  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  and 
Carte's  History  of  the  Life  of  James  Duke  of  O.  (3  vols.  Lond. 
1726). 

Orms'kirk,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  a  station  on 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  42  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Lancaster.  Hand-loom  silk- weaving,  rope-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  hats  are  the  chief  industries,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  large  collieries.  O.  possesses 
a  grammar-school,  founded  in  1614,  and  a  town-hall  erected  in 
1779.  Pop.  (1871)  6127. 
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Or'muz,  a  barren  rocky  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Bandar  Abbas,  It  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  is 
formed  entirely  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur,  and  is  inhabited  by 
some  400  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  salting  and  fishing.  The 
town,  on  the  N.E.  side,  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  vi'as  held  by  the  Portu- 
guese from  1514  till  1622,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
English  and  Persians.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  farmed  to  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  who  derives  a  revenue  from  the  export  of  salt. 
O.  was  the  temporary  refuge  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  when 
the  Mohammedan  religion  was  propagated  in  Persia,  and  from 
hence  they  fled  to  Bombay,  where  they  became  known  as  the 
Parsees  (q.  v.). 

Or'muzd  (Zend,  Ahura-maz-das,  'the  spirit  of  the  great  god 
of  light ')  was  the  principle  of  light,  the  good  deity  in  the  Zoroas- 
trian  system  of  religion,  as  Ahriman  (q.  v.)  was  the  evil  deity. 
Zoroaster  (q.  v. )  taught  that  all  things,  good  and  evil,  emanated 
from  one  everlasting  but  unmanifested  deity  {Zaruatta  akarana, 
'  the  uncreated  eternity  ').  This  absolute  god  created  from  him- 
self a  dualism  perpetually  exhibiting  the  antithesis  of  light  and 
darkness — O.  and  Ahriman  ;  the  evil  principle  however  coming 
first.  O.  came  next  as  a  principle  of  light  and  order,  to  regulate 
the  chaotic  darkness  and  anarchy  which  Ahriman  had  produced. 
O.  then  generated  from  himself  six  other  spiritual  beings,  called 
Amshashpands  i^mA,amescha-{penta,  'immortal  saint '), between 
whom  and  the  six  Dasvas  or  evil  spirits  similarly  created  by 
Ahriman  there  is  perpetual  warfare,  not  only  in  the  aggregate, 
but  each  against  his  special  opponent.  It  was  by  the  creative 
word,  Honover,  that  Zaruana  created  O.,  and  by  the  same  the 
latter  now  created  the  world  and  all  material  things,  completing 
the  work  in  a  series  of  six  periods.    See  Zoroaster,  Zend 

AVESTA. 

Orne,  a  department  in  the  N.W.  of  France,  embracing  that 
part  of  Normandy  formerly  known  as  the  duchy  of  Alengon, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  the  district  of  Perche,  which  was 
included  in  the  old  province  of  Maine,  is  separated  on  the  N. 
and  E.  from  the  English  Channel  by  the  departments  of  Calva- 
dos and  Manche.  Area,  2350  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1876)  392,526. 
The  country  is  generally  hilly,  and  contains  large  tracts  of  un- 
cultivated moorland ;  but  the  river  valleys  are  fertile,  and  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  beetroot,  and 
various  kinds  of  fruit.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  O.,  which  rises  here,  becomes  navigable  at  Caen,  and  flows 
into  the  Channel ;  the  principal  other  streams  being  the  Rille, 
which  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  the  Huisne  and 
Sarthe,  affluents  of  the  Loire.  Large  quantities  of  iron,  granite, 
quartz,  and  porcelain  clay  are  obtained,  and  seventeen  large 
mineral  springs  exist,  the  most  frequented  of  which  is  that  of 
Bagnolos.  Besides  cattle,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  pro- 
duced in  O.  are  ironwares,  sugar,  linen,  lace,  leather,  and  cider. 
Alengon  is  the  chief  town. 

Ornithoderphia  { '  bird-wombed '),  the  term  given  to  the 
lowest  division  of  the  Mammalia  (q.  v.),  represented  by  the  two 
genera  Ornithorhynchus  (q.  v.)  ^ixii.  Echidna  {<\.  v.).  In  these 
animals  there  exists  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  disposition  of 
the  female  generative  organs  to  that  which  obtains  in  birds. 
Thus  the  two  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  instead  of  uniting, 
as  in  higher  mammalia,  to  form  a  itterus  or  womb,  remain 
separate  and  distinct  throughout.  These  oviducts,  moreover, 
open  separately  into  a  cloaca  or  common  cavity,  which  receives 
the  rectiitn  or  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
ureters.  A  like  disposition  of  parts  exists  in  birds.  Other 
characters  of  the  O.  are  found  in  the  fact  that  marsupial  bones 
exist,  as  in  Marsiipialia  (q.  v.).  The  bones  of  the  shoulder  also 
evince  birdlike  characters.  The  coracoid  bones  (which  are  mere 
processes  of  the  shoulder-blade  in  other  mammals)  extend  to  the 
breast-bone,  whilst  a  T-shaped  bone  (the  interclavicle)  supports 
the  united  collar-bones.  The  cerebdltan  or  lesser  brain  is  un- 
covered by  the  cerebrum.  No  teats  exist  on  the  mammary 
glands,  which  are  situated  posteriorly.  The  angle  of  the  man- 
dible lower  jaw  is  not  inflected,  and  there  is  no  outer  ear.  The 
males  have  a  kind  of  spur  on  the  hinder  feet,  the  use  of 
this  organ— which  is  perforated  and  connected  with  a  gland — 
being  unknown.  The  brain-hemispheres  are  smooth  in  Orni- 
thorhynchus (q.  v.).  The  O.  are  confined  in  their  distribution  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  higher  divisions  of  the  mam- 
malia are  the  Didelphia  (q.  v.)  and  Monodelphia  (q.  v.). 
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Ornithol'ogy,  a  special  branch  of  zoology  which  was  for- 
merly devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  structure,  classification, 
and  habits  of  birds.  With  the  rapid  growth,  within  recent  years, 
of  zoology,  and  with  the  extension  of  research  into  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  history,  '  special' departments  have  well-nigh 
disappeared.  Birds  are  now  studied  as  a  great  class  of  natural 
history  objects,  falling  within  the  ordinaiy  range  of  observation 
of  the  zoologist.  The  most  famous  ornithologists  of  past  times 
were  Belon,  Willoughby,  Ray,  Latham,  Temminck,  Illiger, 
Swanson,  Nitsch,  Wilson,  and  Audubon.  These  men  described 
chiefly  the  habits  of  birds,  and  noted  their  external  appearances. 
Their  systems  of  classification  were  almost  entirely  artificial — that 
is,  were  drawn  from  external  resemblances  alone.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  even  the  modern  classification  of  birds  is  thoroughly 
artificial.  The  striking  general  likeness  of  the  various  members 
of  the  group  to  each  other,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
characters  which  will  serve  for  their  absolute  distinction,  are 
obstacles  that  hinder  the  construction  of  a  true  or  natural  system 
of  management.    See  Birds. 

Ornithorliyn'cus,  or  Plat'ypus,  in  Natural  History,  a 
curious  mammal  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  belonging 
to  the  family  Ornithorhynchida,  of  the  order  Monotreinata. 
Only  one  species  (C/rt'ran'fx/w)  is  known.  It  measures  from 
1 8  to  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  tail,  and  has  a  depressed 
body  clothed  with  coarse  hair,  at  the  roots  of  which  there  is  a 
soft,  thick  fur.  The  hair  is  dark-brown  on  the  back,  but  ferru- 
ginous on  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly.  The  head  is  small  and 
round,  with  small  bright  eyes  and  internal  ears,  and  terminates 
in  two  mandibles  nearly  3  inches  long,  resembling  the  bill  of  a 
duck,  and  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  nostrils.  The  bill  is 
covered  by  a  leathery  membrane,  and  changes  in  form  and 
colour  after  death.  Tlie  mouth  contains  eight  horny  toothlike 
processes,  and  the  tongue  is  of  very  peculiar  shape,  being  fur- 
nished at  the  root  with  a  kind  of  bulb,  preventing  the  involun- 
tary swallowing  of  food,  which  is  directed  into  cheek-pouches. 
The  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  have  each  five  toes  armed  with 
strong  claws,  and  connected  by  a  membrane  which  in  the  fore- 
feet projects  beyond  the  claws,  but  is  drawn  back  when  the 
animal  burrows.  On  the  hind-legs  of  the  male  there  is  a  spur 
whose  use  is  unknown,  as  it  is  not  employed  in  defence.  The 
tail  is  flat,  broad,  and  in  the  adult  O.  clothed  with  hair  on  the 
upper  surface  only.  The  O.  also  possesses  anatomical  peculiari- 
ties approximating  it  to  both  birds  and  saurians.  It  is  ovovivi- 
parous,  and  usually  produces  at  a  birth  two  young  ones,  which 
are  then  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  food  of  the  O.  con- 
sists of  aquatic  insects  and  river  shell-fish,  which  it  procures 
both  by  diving  and  by  dabbling  in  muddy  places  with  its  bill 
like  a  duck.  When  alarmed  it  growls  like  a  puppy,  and  when 
asleep  coils  itself  into  a  ball.  The  O.  makes  its  abode  in  a  bank 
near  water,  burrowing  in  a  serpentine  manner  as  much  as  50 
feet,  and  then  forming  a  nest,  which  it  lines  with  grass  and  dry 
weeds.  It  is  crepuscular  in  its  habits,  swims  rapidly,  and  on 
land  runs  and  climbs  with  considerable  agiHty.  In  captivity  it 
is  gentle,  but  delicate  to  rear.  It  has  a  fishy  smell,  probably 
from  an  oily  secretion,  as  it  takes  great  pride  in  keeping  ils  fur 
clean.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  blacks,  and  the  skin  is  manu- 
factured into  leather  in  Sydney  to  a  small  extent. 

Ornitlioscel'ida,  a  division  of  extinct  Replilia,  proposed  by 
Huxley  to  include  the  existing  division  of  the  Dcimsaiiria, 
along  with  the  curious  little  reptile  Compsogiiathus.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been  intermediate  between  birds  and  reptiles. 
It  had  toothed  jaws,  a  slender  neck,  short  fore-limbs,  long 
and  birdlike  hind-limbs,  and  a  short  femur  or  thigh.  Its  remains 
occur  in  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria,  a  for- 
mation belonging  to  the  Upper  Oolitic  series  of  rocks. 

Orobancha'cese,  or  Oroban'cheee,  is  a  natural  order  of 

Dicotyledons — all  leafless  brownish  root-parasites — consisting  of 
about  130  species,  which  are  distributed  through  temperate  and 
tropical  countries,  but  are  most  abundant  in  S.  Europe  and  E. 
Asia.  Their  properties  are  astringent  and  bitter.  They  ordi- 
narily consist  of  a  simple  leafless  fleshy  stem,  furnished  with 
bract-like  scales,  and  terminating  in  labiate  flowers  generally 
arranged  in  a  dense  spike.  The  seeds  are  veiy  numerous  and 
very  minute.  The  root-stock  is  thick  and  tuberous.  Each  spe- 
cies appears  to  have  its  own  special  set  of  plants  on  which  it 
feeds.  Thus  in  the  genus  Orobanch'-,  or  broom-rapes,  of  those 
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occurring  in  Britain,  0.  major  is  found  on  furze  and  broom,  O. 
minor  is  injurious  to  clover  crops,  O.  hederce  grows  on  ivy,  O. 
rubra  on  thyme  (or  trap-rocks).  The  Lathraa  sqiiamaria,  or 
toothwort,  so  called  from  the  toothlike  scales  of  the  root- 
stock,  found  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  trees  in  shady  places,  is 
also  a  British  species.    See  Cancer-root. 

Or'obus  can  only  be  considered  a  sub-genus  of  Lathynis 
(q.  V. ),  the  characters  by  which  it  differs  not  being  of  sufficient 
importance  to  constitute  generic  distinction.  There  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  species,  chiefly  found  in  mountainous  and 
woody  districts,  and  dispersed  over  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 
The  tuberous  O.  (Z.  inacrorrhizus),  is  a  common  plant  in  Bri- 
tain, in  woods  and  shady  hilly  ground,  ascending  to  2100  feet  in 
Scotland.  Its  creeping  root-stock  forms  tubers,  which  are  (or 
perhaps  were)  sometimes  eaten  by  the  Highlanders  under  the 
name  of  Cormeille,  and  are  said  to  repel  hunger.  The  plant 
has  dark-green  leaves,  and  flowers  of  lurid  crimson,  fading  to 
green  and  blue  ;  it  forms  acceptable  pasturage  on  the  hill-sides. 
Another  species,  Z.  niger,  found  in  two  Scotch  localities,  is  now 
nearly  extinct. 

Oron'tes  (Arab.  Nahr-eUAsi,  '  rebel  stream '),  the  principal 
river  of  Northern  Syria,  rises  from  the  watershed  of  the  Ccele- 
Syrian  valley,  about  three  miles  N.N.E.  of  Baalbek,  and  flows 
in  a  general  northerly  direction  through  the  Bahr-el-Kades— a 
lake  6  miles  long  by  2  wide — past  Hems  and  Hamah,  as  far 
as  Jisr  Hadid  ('  the  iron  gates  ').  Here  it  enters  the  valley  of 
Antioch,  and  doubling  back  upon  itself  flows  S.W.  towards 
the  sea,  this  part  of  its  course  being  compared  by  Stanley  to  the 
Wye.  Its  entire  length  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  O.  was 
famed  in  antiquity,  Juvenal  using  its  name  as  equivalent  to  Syria 
{Sat.  iii.  62). 

Oro'sius,  a  historian  whose  fame  is  greater  than  his  merit, 
was  a  presbyter  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  in  the  5th  c.  In  413 
he  went  to  Africa  to  visit  Augustine,  who  instigated  liim  to 
write  his  history  of  the  world,  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
as  great  calamities  had  happened  to  the  Roman  Empire  under 
Paganism  as  under  Christianity.  After  visiting  Jerome  in  Pales- 
tine (415),  where  he  joined  in  opposing  the  errors  of  Pelagius 
(q.  V. ),  he  returned  through  Africa  to  his  native  country.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  principal  works  were  His- 
toriaritm  adversits  Paganos  Libii  VII.,  and  Liber  Apologeticiis 
contra  Pdagiauos,  &c.  The  former  of  these,  better  known  as 
the  Historia  Miindi,  was  a  favourite  historical  compend  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  when  men  who  desired  know- 
ledge were  glad  of  anything  that  threw  a  light  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past.  King  .(Wilfred  turned  it  into  English,  enriched 
it  with  additions  of  his  own,  and  omitted  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
versial stuff.    See  Morner's  De  Orosii  Vita,  &.c.  (Berl.  1844). 

Oroszliaza,  a  town  of  Hungary,  county  of  Bekes,  and  31 
miles  N.E.  of  Szegedin  by  rail.  It  produces  excellent  wine,  and 
has  a  large  trade  in  cattle.    Pop.  (1869)  14,554. 

Orota'va,  a  town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  near  the  N.  coast  of 
Teneriffe,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  1027  feet  above  the  sea.  Next  to 
Santa  Cruz  it  is  the  principal  town  in  the  island,  and  has  a  pop. 
of  8628.  Its  port  (pop.  3800),  which  is  fortified,  is  two  miles 
distant,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Europe  and  America, 
chiefly  in  wine. 

Or'pheus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  the  muse 
Calliope  by  Apollo  or  the  Thracian  river-god  CEagrus.  The 
music  of  his  song  and  lyre,  Apollo's  gift,  had  power  to  tame  wild 
beasts  and  move  the  very  rocks  and  stones,  and  with  it  lie  aided 
the  Argonauts  (q.  v.)  in  their  famous  expedition.  Reft  of  liis 
loved  Eurydice  by  a  serpent's  bite,  O.  sought  her  in  Hades,  and 
there  by  his  melody  prevailed  on  stern  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to 
release  their  captive,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  O.  should  not 
look  back  on  her  as  she  followed  him  to  the  upper  world.  He 
broke  his  pledge,  and  saw  her,  to  lose  her  again  for  ever.  For 
his  opposition  to  the  orgies  of  Dionysus,  O.  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Mrenads  ;  his  head  was  cast  into  the  Hebrus,  and  his  lyre 
floated  across  the  sea  to  Lesbos,  whence  Zeus  caught  it  up  and 
set  it  among  the  stars.  Comparative  mythologists  connect  O. 
with  Arbhu  (a  Vedic  epithet  of  Indra,  '  the  sun '),  and  Euiydice 
(Gr.  'far-seeing ')  with  the  dawn,  which,  strangled  by  the  serpents 
of  the  night,  is  recovered  by  the  sun,  only  to  be  once  more  slain 
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by  the  full  brightness  of  his  glory.  The  works  attributed  to  O. 
may  be  divided  into  (i)  the  Orphic  Theogony,  a  body  of  mystic 
literature  preserved  to  us  only  in  fragments,  which  belonged 
partly  to  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  before,  and  partly  to  the  first 
three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  ;  and  (2)  certain  poems, 
formerly  believed  to  have  been  pre- Homeric,  but  now  deter- 
mined to  have  been  composed  in  the  last  days  of  paganism  by 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  The  latter,  which  include 
the  Argonaiiiica,  Hymni,  Liihka,  &c.,  have  been  edited  by  Her- 
m.ann  (Leips.  1803).  To  O.  was  also  ascribed  the  institution 
of  the  Orphic  Mysteries,  which,  centring  round  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  Zagreus,  inculcated  on  the  initiated  a  life  of  ascetic 
purity,  and  seem  to  have  borne  reference  to  a  life  after  death. 
SeeLobeck,  Aglaophamiis  (2  vols.  Kbnigsb.  1829) ;  E.  Gerhard, 
Ueber  O.  imd  die  Orphiker  (1831)  ;  Max  Miiller,  Comparative 
Mythology  in  Oxford  Essays  (1856)  ;  and  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  of  Grote's 
History  of  Greece  (Lend.  1846). 

Orp'iment,  a  term  corrupted  from  aiiripigmentiini,  or  golden 
paint,  is  a  native  sulphide  of  arsenic  of  a  brilliant  lemon-yellow 
colour,  the  finest  qualities  of  which  come  from  Persia,  although 
it  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  other  localities.  Artificial 
O.  or  king's  yellow  is  a  pigment  prepared  by  subliming  arsenious 
acid  with  sulphur.  It  is  used  medicinally  in  China,  and  has  been 
employed  in  western  countries  as  a  depilatory. 

Orr'ery,  a  mechanical  arrangement  for  exhibiting  the  motions 
of  the  solar  system,  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  and  the  satel- 
lites round  their  planets.    At  best,  it  is  only  a  philosophical  toy. 

Orr'is  Root  is  obtained  from  Iris  Florentina,  which  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  extensively  farmed  about  Pontassieve  in 
Tuscany.  In  appearance  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  the  blue 
flag  of  English  gardens.  The  roots  are  dug  in  spring,  are  spread 
to  dry,  then  trimmed,  and  sorted  for  market.  For  scent  pur- 
poses, the  O.  R.  is  used  as  a  powder,  and  as  a  spirituous  tincture. 
For  the  first,  it  is  crushed  between  millstones,  and  ground  in  a 
drug-mill.  The  powder,  mixed  with  six  parts  of  dry  wheat 
starch,  forms  the  '  Violet  Powder '  of  the  shops.  The  tincture 
or  essence  is  obtained  by  keeping  for  about  a  month  the  pro- 
portion of  eight  lbs.  of  the  broken  root  in  one  gallon  of  rectified 
alcohol.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  the  cele- 
brated '  bouquets.'  Beads  are  turned  from  the  root  in  Italy,  and 
a  hank  of  them  is  the  possession  of  even  the  peasant  girls  there. 

Orsi'ni,  an  ancient  princely  family,  which,  as  head  of  the 
Guelphic  faction,  played  a  part  second  only  to  that  of  the  rival 
house  of  Colonna  (q.  v.)  in  the  medieval  history  of  Rome.  Its 
members  rose  to  be  Princes  of  Tarento  and  Salerno,  Dukes  of 
Venosa,  Bracciano,  and  Gravina,  Counts  of  Alba,  Tagliacozzo, 
Nola,  &c.,  and  it  gave  four  popes  to  the  world — Celestine  III. 
(1191-98),  Nicholas  III.  (1277-80),  Benedict  XIII.  (1724-30), 
and  Clement  XII.  (1758-69).  The  sole  surviving  direct  branch, 
the  O.-Gravina,  is  at  present  represented  by  Prince  Filippo  O., 
who,  born  December  10,  1842,  succeeded  his  father,  April  18, 
1874.  To  a  collateral  line  belonged  Felice  O.,  born  at  Mel- 
dola,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  in  1819.  While  yet  a  student  at 
Bologna  he  joined  a  secret  revolutionary  society,  and  in  1844 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  released  by  the  am- 
nesty of  Pius  IX.  (1846).  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public O.  fled  to  England  (1853),  but  returning  in  the  following 
year  as  Mazzini's  agent,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Mantua, 
whence  he  again  escaped  to  London.  Here  he  devised  a  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  throwing  three 
'  O.  bombs '  beneath  his  carriage.  This  he  put  into  practice  in 
the  Rue  Lepelletier  at  Paris,  on  January  14,  1858,  the  result 
being  that  eight  persons  were  killed  and  156  wounded.  Seized 
and  put  on  his  trial,  O.  was  guillotined,  March  13,  1858. 

Or'sova,  the  name  of  two  fortresses  at  the  '  iron  gates '  of  the 
Danube,  (i)  Old  O.,  or  Rushava,  lies  in  an  island  of  the  river, 
92  miles  S.E.  of  Temesvar,  is  a  chief  station  in  the  steam  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube,  and  a  centre  of  trade  between  Hungary 
and  Rumania.  It  belongs  to  Austria.  Pop.  1000.  (2)  New  O. 
in  Servia  faces  it,  and  is  also  built  in  part  on  an  island,  and 
repeatedly  changed  hands  in  the  Austro-Turkish  wars  of  last 
century. 

Orthez,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Pyrenees-Basses, 
on  the  Gave-de-Pau,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Pan  by  rail,  contains  a 


fine  Ogival  cliurch  and  the  ruined  Tour  de  Moncade  (once  the 
residence  of  Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix),  and  has  tanneries,  saw- 
mills, bituminous  springs,  and  a  trade  in  salt  and  hams.  Pop. 
(1872)  1737.  Near  O.  Wellington  defeated  Soult,  February  7, 
1814. 

Or'this  (from  Gr.  orthos,  '  straight '),  a  genus  of  extinct  Bra- 
chiopodous  Mollusca,  the  valves  of  whose  shell  are  articulated  by 
teeth  and  sockets,  the  hinge  line  being  straight,  and  notched  for 
the  passage  of  a  peduncle  or  fleshy  stalk,  by  means  of  which  the 
shell  was  attached  to  fixed  objects.  The  shell  is  usually  marked 
by  striae  or  stripes  on  the  exterior.  Species  of  O.  are  common  in 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  strata.  O.  elegantula  is  a 
familiar  Silurian  genus. 

Ortho'ceras  (Gr.  '  straight  horn '),  a  well-known  extinct 
genus  of  Cephalopoda  (q.  v.)  or  Cuttlefishes,  belonging  to  the 
Tetrabranchiate  or  four-gilled  order  of  that  class.  Their  shells 
occur  as  fossils  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Triassic  rocks  inclusive. 
The  genus  forms  the  type  of  a  family —  Orthoceratidcs — in  which 
the  shells  are  straight,  curved,  or  discoid  in  shape ;  the  last  or 
body-chamber  of  the  shell  being  small.  Specimens  of  O.  have 
been  obtained  measuring  6  feet  in  length  and  over  I  foot  in 
diameter.  Upwards  of  500  species  are  found  in  the  Silurian  de- 
posits of  Bohemia  alone. 

Or'thodoxy  (Gr.  orthos,  '  right,'  and  doxa,  'opinion ')  is  the 
name  given  by  theologians  to  soimdness  of  doctrine,  the  stan- 
dard being  the  doctrine  acknowledged  and  received  by  the 
Church  Catholic.  Heterodoxy  (Gr.  heteros,  '  another,'  and  doxa), 
meaning  any  departure  from  that  doctrine  as  expressed  in  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  the  churches,  is  thus  synonymous  with 
Heresy  (q.  v.),  but  it  is  generally  used  in  a  milder  sense. 

Or'thoepy  (Gr.  orthos,  'right,'  ^nd^epos,  'a  word'),  the  art 
of  correct  pronunciation,  deals  with  the  articulate  sounds  of  a 
language,  and  teaches  us  to  avoid  such  errors  of  articulation  as 
zo^v  for  soiv,  of  accent  as  cSnfer  for  confer,  of  quantity  as  orator, 
&c. 

Orthog'raphy  (Gr.  orthos, '  right, '  and  grapho, '  I  write '),  the 
art  of  correct  spelling,  in  a  wider  sense  includes  punctuation,  the 
right  dividing  of  words,  a  proper  use  of  capitals,  &c.  The  spelling 
of  a  language  when  it  is  first  reduced  to  writing  is  always,  however 
rudely,  phonetic,  and  only  becomes  traditional  under  the  in- 
fluences of  time  and  dialectic  growth.  Where  books  are  few,  it 
can  easily  keep  pace  with  changes  in  pronunciation,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  O.  of  Cicero  with  that  of  early  Roman 
inscriptions.  But,  on  the  invention  of  printing  and  consequent 
multiplication  of  books,  spelling  became  stereotyped,  not  at  once, 
for  we  find  Tyndale  spelling  the  word  it  in  eight  different  ways, 
but  by  a  gradual  consensus  of  printers,  and  in  England  by  the 
appearance  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  For  a  perfect  O.  an 
alphabet  is  requisite  that  is  neither  defective  nor  redundant — 
where  one  letter  shall  not  represent  two  sounds  (as  gun,  gin),  or 
one  sound  have  two  letters  to  represent  it  (as  coiv,  kine).  The 
Continental  languages,  especially  Italian,  were  more  fortunate 
in  these  respects  than  English,  which  applied  a  Latin  alphabet 
of  unsettled  pronunciation  to  a  Teutonic  speech.  The  very  dis- 
crepancies, however,  of  English,  preserve,  we  are  told,  its 
historic  continuity  and  etymological  character  more  fully  than  in 
any  other  modern  language.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true. 
To  the  philologist  such  words  as  cough,  enough,  tell  a  clearer 
tale  than  the  Italian  filosofo.  But  how  about  such  words  as 
sqiw'rel  (Gr.  skioicros),  quinsy  (Gr.  kynanche),  or  nostril  (Old 
Eng.  nosu-thyrel)  ?  We  are  not  consistent  in  our  discrepancies 
between  etymology  and  pronunciation,  because  our  spelling  at 
starting  was  partly  phonetic,  partly  etymological.  We  have  fancy 
and  phantom,  error  and  labour,  sword,  know  and  knight,  but  not 
swedstor,  hlaf,  or  hring.  Again,  how  many  of  the  so-called  etymo- 
logical spellings  are  simply  later  restorations,  entitled  to  no  higher 
respect  than  the  pseudo-archaisms  of  romance  writers.  Debt, fruit, 
and  doubt,  three  centuries  ago  were  spelt  dett,  frute,  and  dout. 
How  many  of  these  are  wholly  misleading,  as  whole  and  whole- 
some (Old  Eng.  hal  and  kalsum),  based  on  the  analogy  of  who, 
as  could  on  that  of  should,  or  shamefaced  (Old  Yjag.sceavifast),  Ian- 
thorn  (Fr.  lanterne),  delight  (Old  Fr.  deleiter,  Tyndale's  delite), 
neighbour  (Old  Eng.  neah-btir  ;  Spenser's  neibor),  feign  (Old  Fr. 
faindre.  Old  Eng.  feyner),  island  (Old  Eng.  ed land),  foreign  (Low 
hatforaneus),  sovereign  (Low  Lat.  superanus),  righteous  (Old  Eng. 
riht-wis),  &c.,  examples  that  might  be  multiplied  almost  inde- 
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finitely.  The  conflict  between  the  phonetic  and  historical  systems 
is  shown  in  the  retention  of  geese,  but  substitution  of  mice  and  lice 
for  mys  and  lys.  Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  that  O.  to 
which  have  been  ascribed  English  orthodoxy  and  English  respect 
for  authority,  and  which  Max  Miiller  has  denounced  as  a  'grow- 
ing national  misfortune,'  Lord  Lytton  as  'a  lying,  round-about, 
puzzle-headed  delusion,'  and  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall  as  '  a 
mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  chance,  equally 
repugnant  to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense.'  Besides  their 
resthetic  objections,  opponents  of  proposed  reforms,  headed  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  maintain  that  such  reforms  would  involve 
(i)  the  sacrifice  of  all  our  earlier  literature,  (2)  would  confound 
such  homonyms  as  write,  rite,  right,  and  wright,  and  (3)  rest  on 
the  assumption  of  a  chimerical  uniformity  of  pronunciation.  To 
the  first  two  of  these  objections  it  may  be  briefly  answered  that 
no  proposed  system  differs  more  from  our  present  O.  than  that 
from  Chaucer's,  or  Chaucer's  from  Cjedmon's,  yet  that  those 
writers  are  still  read  with  delight ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  in  speak- 
ing confusion  rarely  arises  from  the  identity  of  sound  in  wright 
and  rite,  still  less  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  in  reading,  and  that, 
to  be  consistent,  these  same  upholders  of  our  present  O.  should 
devise  differentiated  forms  for  the  various  meanings  of  box  or 
sole.  The  third  objection  will  be  best  considered  under  Phonetic 
Writing.  See  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present  (Lond.  1855) ; 
and  Max  Miiller,  On  Spelling,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (April 
1876  ;  reprinted  1878). 

Orthop'tera  ('straight-winged'),  an  order  of  insects,  repre- 
sented by  locusts,  grasshoppers,  earwigs,  crickets,  &c.  This 
group  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  front  pair  of  wings  is 
rendered  of  leathery  consistence  to  protect  the  membranous 
hinder  wings,  which  fold  up  like  a  fan,  and  which  have  straight 
nervicres  or  ribs — hence  the  name  O.  The  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete,  the  larvse  and  pupje  resembling  the  imago  or  per- 
fect insect  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  mouth-parts  are 
free,  and  form  powerful  organs  of  mastication  ;  the  ravages  of 
the  locusts,  &c.,  bearing  testimony  to  the  destructive  capabilities 
of  the  masticatory  apparatus.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  ocelli 
are  two  or  three  in  number.  The  compound  eyes  are  small  and 
widely  separated.  The  antennas  are  filiform  organs,  and  may 
be  very  long.  The  two  chief  divisions  of  this  order  are  the  Sal- 
tatorial  or  Leaping  0.,  and  the  Cursorial  or  Running  O.,  each 
with  legs  adapted  to  their  special  modes  of  progression.  In  some 
O.,  e.g.,  the  walking-stick  insects  {Phasmida),  the  wings  are 
absent ;  but  these  are  of  a  degraded  type.  Organs  of  hearing 
occur  in  some  O.  {e.g.,  grasshoppers  and  locusts).  Over  5000 
species  of  these  insects  are  known. 

Or'tolan,  or  Garden  Bunting  {Ember iza  hortuland),  a 
species  of  Insessorial  birds  belonging  to  the  family  F7-higillida:. 
The  bill  is  small,  and  the  nostrils  are  partly  hidden  by  plumes. 
The  second  and  third  quills  are  the  longest.  The  tail  is  divided, 
and  the  hinder  claw  isMong.  The  O.  has  long  been  celebrated 
among  epicures  for  the  delicacy  of  its  fat.  It  is  common  on  the 
Continent,  but  rare  in  England.  Large  numbers  are  annually 
captured,  and  fed  on  corn  and  millet  in  the  dark,  until  they  be- 
come plump  and  fat.  The  average  length  is  6  inches.  The  O. 
is  of  a  grey  colour  on  the  head,  and  brown  on  the  back,  the 
wings  being  black,  and  the  chin  and  throat  greenish-yellow. 
The  belly  is  a  warm  brown.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground, 
and  is  frequently  found  in  corn-fields.  The  eggs  number  five 
or  six,  and  are  of  a  pale  bluish-white  hue,  spotted  with  black. 
The  O.  appears  to  migrate  northwards  in  summer. 

Orto'na  (the  ancient  Orton,  capital  of  the  Frentani),  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  built 
on  a  lofty  promontory,  with  a  small  quay  on  the  shore  below. 
O.  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches.  It  exports  the  excellent  wine  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Pop.  (1871)  7126. 

Or'tyx.    See  Virginian  Quail. 

Oru'ro  (in  full,  San  Felipe  de  Asturia  de  O.),  capital  of  the 
province  of  Oruro,  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  S.  America, 
on  a  plateau  12,442  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  207 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Chuquisaca.  It  has  lately  become  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  Bolivia.  Founded  in  1590,  it  rose  rapidly, 
its  gold  and  silver  mines  being  second  only  to  those  of  Potosi, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  it  had  70,000  inhabitants,  but 
it  sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  when  the  mines  had  become 
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worked  out  or  less  profitable,  and  now  has  a  pop.  of  79S0. — The 
province  of  O.  is  about  21,600  sq.  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a 
pop.  of  111,000.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied 
with  swamps  and  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  AuUagas 
(1075  sq.  miles),  which  receives  the  river  Desaguadero.  Though 
the  soil  is  fertile,  agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state. 

Orvie'to,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  isolated  tufa  hill,  735  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Paglia  with  the  Chiana,  l\  miles 
N. E.  of  Lake  Bolsena  (q.  v.),  and  65  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Rome  by 
rail.  The  seat  of  a  bishop  since  590  A.D.,  it  contains,  besides  its 
famous  cathedral,  several  ancient  palaces,  affording  fine  examples 
of  medieval  art,  and  has  around  it  remains  of  the  fortifications 
which  formerly  made  it  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  cathedral 
of  O.,  a  magnificent  stnicture  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  was 
commenced  in  1290  and  was  finished  in  the  end  of  the  1 6th  c. 
It  is  built  in  .alternate  courses  of  white  and  black  marble,  and 
is  294  feet  in  length  by  109  in  breadth.  The  fagade,  which  is 
160  feet  high,  is  especially  rich  in  bas-reliefs  and  mosaics,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  '  polychromic  '  struc- 
ture in  existence.  The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  the  wine  of  O.  being  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  Rome.  Pop.  (1874)  14,455.  The  town,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  Volsinii,  received 
in  the  middle  ages  the  name  Urbs  Vetus  (old  city),  of  which  the 
present  O.  is  a  corruption. 

Orycteropus,  a  genus  of  Edentate  quadrupeds,  represented 
by  the  O.  Capensis,  ground  hog,  or  '  aard  vark '  of  S.  Africa. 
This  animal  somewhat  resembles  a  clumsy  pig  in  forni.  It  has 
long  ears  ;  its  body  is  covered  with  coarse  hair,  and  it  attains  a 
length  of  5  feet,  inclusive  of  its  tail.  The  toes  are  provided  with 
very  strong  claws,  by  means  of  which  the  O.  burrows  in  the 
earth.  The  O.  is  active  at  night.  It  subsists,  like  its  neighbour 
the  S.  American  Ant-eater  (q.  v.),  on  ants  and  other  insects, 
which  it  captures  by  means  of  its  long  tongue  and  glutinous 
saliva.  It  has  no  incisor  or  canine  teeth  ;  the  premolars  number 
14  above  and  12  below,  and  there  are  lo  molars  in  each  jaw. 

Or'yx  {Oryx  Leucotyx),  a  species  of  Antelope  (q.  v.),  allied 
to  the  Gems-Bok  {O.  Gazella),  and  found  in  N.  Africa  in  large 
herds.  The  horns  are  about  3  feet  long,  and  are  bent  back- 
wards in  a  curve  of  considerable  extent.  The  colour  is  a  light 
grey,  marked  with  brown  and  black.  The  average  height  is  3^ 
feet.    The  O.  is  represented  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments. 

Osage  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  once  great  family  of  the 
Sioux,  are  now  settled  in  the  Indian  Territor}' and  in  Nebraska, 
S.  of  the  river  Plate,  and  N.  of  the  Cherokees.  See  Indians, 
American. 

Osage  Orange  is  Madura  aurantiaca,  a  deciduous-leaved 
tree  belonging  to  Moracea,  and  a  native  of  the  southern  United 
States.  It  is  furnished  with  strong  thorns,  and  as  it  can  be  kept 
dwarf  is  trained  for  hedgerows,  but  with  full  liberty,  in  a  favour- 
able situation,  it  attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  timber  is 
elastic,  and  is  suitable  for  carriage-poles,  &c.  ;  indeed,  the 
Indians  formerly  used  to  make  their  bows  from  it,  and  the  name 
of  '  bow-wood '  is  still  retained.  The  tree  resists  severe  frosts,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain.  Its  fruit  is  of  a  golden  colour, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  consequently  is  tempting  to  the  eye, 
but  scarcely  edible.    A  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  root. 

Osalsa,  a  city  of  Japan,  on  a  deep  inlet  in  the  S.E.  of  Nipon, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which,  by  several  branches,  drains 
the  great  lake  Biwako,  250  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.W.  of  Yedo, 
and  30  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Kiyoto,  to  which  a  railway  is  (1S76) 
being  constructed  to  form  part  of  a  projected  trunk  line  from 
that  city  to  Yedo.  The  city  is  intersected  by  many  streams, 
spanned  by  bridges,  and  has  a  mint  and  college,  and  many 
palaces  of  the  old  Daimios.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  is  the 
port  of  Hiogo,  to  which  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  O.  has 
passed,  and  which  is  connected  with  O.  by  railway.  O.  is, 
however,  the  seat  of  considerable  manufactures,  on  a  European 
method,  of  paper,  sugar,  glass,  slight  woollen  goods,  and  hats 
and  caps.  In  1S75  there  were  here  twenty-four  British  residents, 
and  a  mission  supported  by  the  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Society.  Though  the  foreign  trade  has  declined,  Japanese 
steamers  enter  O.  almost  daily  from  the  inland  sea  with  native 
produce,  and  from  Yokohama,  with  foreign  goods  purchased  by 
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Japanese  merchants  there.  In  1875  the  imports  in  foreign 
vessels  alone  amounted  10^118,579,  the  exports  to  ;^44,o66. 
Hiogo,  opened  to  foreign  commerce  in  1863,  had  a  British  com- 
munity of  163  adults  in  1875.  exports  are  chiefly  tea  (in 
1875,  7,649,020  lbs.),  rice  (value  $793,390),  copper,  bronze 
ornaments,  tobacco,  camphor,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  fans, 
isinglass,  seaweed,  and  vegetable  wax.  As  many  as  three 
million  fans,  valued  at  $90,000,  were  exported  from  O.  and 
Hiogo  in  1875,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  In  1875  the 
exports  of  Hiogo  amounted  to  $3,092,405,  and  the  imports  to 
$5,726,797.    The  pop.  of  O.  is  80,000,  of  Hiogo  6000. 

OsTborn,  Admiral  Sherard,  born  April  25,  1822,  entered 
the  navy  in  1837,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canton 
(1841),  and  of  the  Woodang  Forts  (1842).  As  commander  of 
the  Pioneer  in  the  Franklin  Discovery  Expedition  of  1849,  he 
made  a  memorable  sledge  journey  to  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Land  (1851)  ;  and  as  post-captain  of  the 
Vesuvius  he  led  the  advanced  squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Azof 
(1855),  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  being  made  a  C.B.  and 
an  officer  of  the  Turkish  Medjidie  and  French  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  served  through  the  second  Chinese  war  (1857),  ascended  the 
Yangtse  as  far  as  Hankow,  600  miles  from  its  mouth  (1858), 
and  in  1862  accepted  from  the  Chinese  government  the  command 
of  a  squadron  for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  O.  returned  home 
(1864)  to  test  the  newly-turreted  Royal  Sovereign,  was  for  some 
years  managing  agent  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  at 
Bombay,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  (May  6,  1875)  was  serving 
on  a  committee  for  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875.  O.  was 
author  of  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal  (1852),  Quedak, 
or  my  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters  (1857),  Japanese  Fragments, 
(i860),  &c. 

OsTbome  Se'ries  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  middle  Eocene 
(q.  v.)  formations.  It  is  divided  into  two  groups — the  lower, 
the  Nettlestone  Grits,  consisting  of  shelly  sandstone  and  yellow 
limestone,  and  the  upper,  the  St.  Helen's  Sands,  composed  of 
light-coloured  sands,  clays,  and  marls.  They  occur  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  are  of  fresh  and  brackish  water  origin,  and  have  fossil 
species  of  plant  and  animal  of  the  usual  tropical  characters. 

Os'cans  (Lat.  Osci  or  Opsci,  Or.  Opikoi,  connected  by 
Mommsen  with  Lat.  opus,  'work'),  an  ancient  Italian  race, 
occupying  Campania,  and  closely  connected  if  not  identical  with 
the  Ausonians.  Invaded  from  the  N.  by  the  Samnites  in  the 
5th  c.  B.C.,  they  became  amalgamated  with  their  conquerors, 
who  borrowed  at  once  the  Oscan  name  and  language.  The  lat- 
ter, which  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Latin  as  French  to 
Italian,  continued  a  spoken  dialect  till  the  1st  c.  a.d.  Speci- 
mens of  it,  now  rendered  intelligible  by  the  labours  of  Mommsen, 
are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Graffiti  (q.  v.)  of  Pompeii,  in  the 
legends  of  coins  struck  by  the  Confederates  in  the  Social  War, 
and  in  various  inscriptions.  The  most  famous  Oscan  inscriptions 
are  the  Bantine  Tables,  of  thirty-eight  lines,  discovered  at  Op- 
pido  in  1793  ;  the  Cippus  Abellanus,  which  till  1745  was  em- 
ployed as  a  doorstep  at  Avella  ;  the  Bronze  Tablet  of  Agnone, 
discovered  in  1848.  The  AtellancB  (q.  v.)  were  of  Oscan  origin, 
and  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Lucilius,  as  natives  of  Calabria  and 
Campania,  may  be  deemed  the  representatives  of  Oscan  lite- 
rary genius.  'Oscan,'  however,  was  used  by  later  Roman 
writers  as  synonymous  with  '  barbarous '  {cf.  Plin.  xxix.  I,  and 
Juv.  Sat.  iii.  207).  See  Mommsen,  Oskische  Studien  (Berl. 
1845),  and  Die  Unteritalischen  Dialekte  (Leips.  1 850)  ;  Fried- 
lander,  Die  Oskischen  Miinzen  (Leips.  1850);  Huschke,  Die 
Oskischen  und  Sabellischen  Sprdchdenkmdler  (Elberf.  1856)  ; 
and  Rabaste,  De  la  Langtie  Osqice  d'aprh  les  Inscriptions  et  de  ses 
Rapports  avec  le  Latin  (Par.  1867). 

Os'car  I.,  Josef  Frans,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
1844-59,  only  son  of  General  Bernadotte  and  Desiree  Claiy, 
was  born  in  Paris,  4th  July  1799.  When  his  father  was  chosen 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  O.,  then  only  eleven  years  old,  was 
made  Duke  of  Sodermanland.  His  education  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care.  In  1814  he  accompanied  his  father 
in  the  war  with  Norway,  his  first  and  last  campaign,  and  on 
the  19th  June  1833  he  married  Josephine  Maximiliane  Eugenie 
of  Leuchtenberg  (born  14th  March  1807).  While  Crown- 
Prince,  O.  was  familiarised  with  civil  as  well  as  military  power, 
being  chancellor  of  the  three  universities,  high-admiral,  and 
chief  general  of  artillery,  and  being  at  different  times  provisionally 


entrusted  with  the  chief  power,  as  vice-king  of  Norway  in  1S24 
and  1833,  and,  during  his  father's  sickness,  of  both  Norway  and 
Sweden.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  art  and  science,  was 
a  successful  composer  of  music,  and  wrote  a  valuable  treatise, 
Om  Straff  och  Straffanstalter  (1840).  On  his  father's  death,  8th 
March  1844,  O.  ascended  the  throne.  His  earliest  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  acknowledgment  of  absolute  equality,  and  the 
fostering  of  friendly  relations  between  his  kingdoms.  Plis  reign 
was  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  for  both  kingdoms,  and 
he  was  completely  successful  in  preserving  their  neutrality  during 
the  disturbance  of  European  politics  in  its  latter  years.  He  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  a  sickness  that  had 
affected  him  for  many  years,  when  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  complications  resulting  from  the  Crimean  War  broke  his 
strength,  and  forced  him  to  resign  the  government  to  the  Crown- 
Prince,  iith  September  1857.  After  a  daily  decline  of  two  years, 
he  died  8th  July  1859.  His  children  were  Karl  Ludvig  Eugen 
(Karl  XV.)  ;  Fredrik  Gustaf  O.  (1827-52) ;  O.  Fredrik  (O.  II.) ; 
Charlotte  Eugenie  (born  1830);  and  Nikolas  August  (1831-73). — 
Oscar  II.,  Fredrik,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  from  1872,  was  bom  21st  January  1829.  He  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  and  entered  the  navy  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1845  he  became  after  examination  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  fleet,  from  which  he  advanced  by  degrees  to 
vice-admiral.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  great  progress  in  many 
studies,  had  learned  much  of  the  institutions  of  foreign  lands, 
and  had  appeared  as  a  writer  on  naval  affairs  and  Swedish  mili- 
tary history,  and  also  as  a  poet.  His  collection  of  poems,  Ur 
Svenska  flottans  ininnen,  received  (1857)  the  prize  of  the  Swedish 
Academy.  After  having  several  times,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  held  the  government  during  the  travels  and  sickness  of 
Karl  XV.,  he  received  the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  1 8th 
September  1872.  Crowned  at  Stockholm,  12th  May  1873,  he 
undertook  a  journey  through  the  most  northerly  provinces  of  his 
dominions,  and  was  again  crowned  at  Throndhjem  on  the  i8th 
July  of  the  same  year.  On  the  6th  June  1857  O.  married,  at 
Biberich,  Sophie  (born  9th  July  1836),  daughter  of  Duke  Wil- 
helm  of  Nassau,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  O.  Gustaf  Adolf, 
Duke  of  Vermland  (born  1858),  O.  Karl  August  (born  1859), 
O.  Karl  Wilhelm  (born  1 861),  and  Eugen  Napoleon  Nikolas 
(bom  1865). 

Os'oott,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire, 
4  miles  N.  of  Birmingham,  is  the  seat  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
one  of  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  England.  It 
was  founded  in  1794,  and  rebuilt  by  Pugin  in  1840,  at  a  cost 
of  ;^6o,ooo.  A  fine  church  is  attached  to  the  buildings,  which 
are  cruciform  in  shape. 

Oscula'tion.  Two  cur\'es  are  said  to  be  in  O.  when  they  are 
in  the  closest  possible  contact  with  each  other.  The  degree  of 
contact  (see  Contact)  is  determined  by  the  number  of  constants 
which  enter  into  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  lower  degree.  A 
straight  line  involves  two  constants,  and  has  contact  of  the  first 
order  with  the  curve  under  consideration.  When  it  thus  osculates 
it  is  called  the  tangent  line.  A  circle  involves  three  constants. 
Its  closest  contact  is  of  the  second  degree,  and  when  it  so  oscu- 
lates it  is  called  the  osculating  circle.  The  plane  in  which  it 
lies  is  obviously  the  plane  containing  three  contiguous  points 
on  the  curve,  and  is  known  as  the  osculating  plane.  A  plane 
curve,  therefore,  lies  in  the  plane  of  its  osculating  circle.  The 
osculating  plane  of  a  tortuous  curve  is  constantly  rotating  as 
we  pass  along  the  curve,  and  its  rate  of  rotation  per  unit  of 
length  of  the  curve  is  the  tortuosity  of  the  curve,  exactly  as 
the  rate  of  change  of  direction  of  the  tangent  per  unit  of 
length  is  the  measure  of  the  absolute  curvature.  The  radius 
of  the  osculating  circle  is  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of 
the  curve,  plane  or  tortuous. 

Oshkosh,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  15  miles 
N.  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  80  N.N.  W.  of  Milwaukee  by  rail.  It 
is  the  second  most  important  commercial  city  in  the  State,  and 
has  40  shingle  and  saw-mills,  12  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories, 
and  large  work  for  the  making  of  farm  implements,  the  State 
normal  school,  4  newspapers,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  12,663. 

Osian'der  (prop.  Hoseniann),  Andreas,  a  once  famous 
divine  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  born  at  Gunzenhausen, 
near  Niirnberg,  Franconia,  in  1498,  studied  at  Ingoldstadt  and 
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Wittenberg,  became  first  a  pastor  in  Nurnberg  (1522)  and  then 
a  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1548), 
where  he  died  suddenly  in  1562.  O.  supported  Luther  in  his 
controversy  with  Zuinglius  regarding  tlie  eucharist,  but  came 
into  collision  with  the  Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  justification. 
In  two  disputations  (1549,  1 550),  and  in  his  principal  work,  De 
Unico  Mediatore  J.  C,  &c.,  he  maintained  that  what  Protestants 
called  justification  is  properly  redemption,  since  the  Greek 
dikaioun  means  to  make  just,  and  can  only  by  metonymy  mean 
to  declare  just  in  the  forensic  sense  ;  and  thus  justification  is 
properly  what  is  called  sanctification.  In  connection  with  this 
he  held  that  Christ  did  redeem  men  by  the  satisfaction  he  ren- 
dered to  divine  justice,  but  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  by 
which  the  believer  is  justified  is  entirely  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  '  the  essential  righteousness  of  God,'  '  the  divine  essence,' 
'  God  himself  His  followers,  called  Osiandrists,  continued  the 
controversy  after  their  leader's  death,  till  in  1567  by  the  Corpus 
DoctrincB  Pruteniciim  they  were  finally  banished  from  Prussia. 
See  Wilken,  Andreas  0.''s  Leben,  Lehre  und  Schriflen  (Stralsund 
1844).  His  son,  Lukas  O.  the  Elder  {b.  1 534,  d.  1604),  and 
his  grandson,  Lukas  O.  the  Younger  (b.  1 587,  d.  1638),  were, 
like  their  father,  inveterate  controversialists. 

O'sier  is  the  name  given  to  those  species  of  Salix  used  for 
basketmaking  and  other  wicker-work.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
trade  about  300  different  varieties  are  recognised.  This  sub- 
division of  course  is  purely  technical,  as  botanically,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  series  range  under  6'.  viminalis,  S.  iriandra, 
and  S. purpurea.  The  first  bears  the  name  of  the  common  O.,  and 
is  the  best  for  hoops  or  work  requiring  rods  of  two  years'  growth. 
It  will  throw  up  a  shoot  of  12  feet,  and  is  the  representative  of 
the  soft-wooded  group.  From  the  others  it  may  readily  be  known 
by  its  long  narrow  leaves,  with  a  silvery  silky  covering  on  the 
under  side.  The  second  is  the  prominent  representative  of  the 
hard- wooded  kinds  adapted  for  white  basket-work,  and  comprises 
some  of  the  most  pliant  and  durable  varieties  in  the  use  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  often  called  the  French  willow.  The  third, 
called  the  purple  O.,  yields  rods  qualified  for  the  finest  work.  A 
hybrid  between  it  and  the  first,  called  S.  rubra,  when  cut  down, 
will  make  shoots  of  8  feet  in  a  season,  and  they  are  the  best 
adapted  of  any  for  purposes  where  unpeeled  rods  are  required. 
For  the  production  of  the  O.  what  are  called  O. -plantations, 
holts,  beds,  or  grounds  are  formed,  where  such  kinds  are  grown 
which  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  market  to  be  supplied — this 
varying  according  to  local  circumstances.  The  soil  most  suited 
for  an  O.  plantation  is  a  strong  loam,  and  the  most  favourable 
position  is  where  it  can  be  flooded  at  will  and  yet  the  land  be 
well  drained.  The  O.  will  not  grow  in  water-logged  land,  nor 
in  peat  bog,  nor  in  sandy  soil ;  it  will,  however,  grow  on  land 
occasionally  overflowed  by  salt  water,  if  it  is  suitable  in  other 
respects.  To  form  the  plantation,  cuttings  must  be  used,  not 
rooted  plants,  and  they  are  best  taken  from  branches  one  or  two 
years  old.  They  should  be  pushed  into  the  soil  fully  9  inches  or 
their  whole  length,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  apart, 
which  gives  about  20,000  to  the  acre.  If  this  plan  is  adopted 
straight  shoots  will  be  secured,  and  when  gathered  they  must  be 
cut  to  the  ground.  What  are  known  as  pollard  trees  soon  de- 
cay, and  only  serve  to  harbour  destructive  insects.  A  well 
devised  O.  plantation  will  last  fifteen  to  thirty  years.  Notwith- 
standing that  about  7000  acres  are  devoted  in  Britain  to  O. 
growth,  the  consumption  is  much  in  excess  of  the  home  supply, 
upwards  of  5000  tons,  of  the  value  of  ;£'4O,000,  being  annually 
imported  from  neighbouring  European  countries.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  Australia  will  soon  enter  into  the  trade.  If  O.  are 
planted  on  the  banks  of  rivers  they  are  of  great  value  in  preserv- 
ing the  soil  from  being  washed  away,  by  reason  of  the  grasp 
and  tenacity  of  their  long  fibrous  roots.  The  word  O.  is  French, 
and  comes  from  a  Celtic  word  meaning  water  or  oeze  (as  in 
the  rivers  Oise,  Ouse,  Ose).  Withy  is  a  synonym  of  O.  See 
Willow. 

Osi'ris,  the  son  or  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  many-eyed  God  of 
the  Lower  World  (also  said  to  be  born  from  the  egg  of  the 
cackler  or  goose,  an  emblem  of  Seb),  was  with  his  son  Horus, 
the  last  of  the  gods  who  ruled  over  Egypt.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  the  wicked  Typhon,  and  raised  again  to  be  the  Judge 
of  the  Dead.  He  appears  in  a  mantle  coloured  like  fire,  bear- 
ing a  crook  and  a  whip,  two  feathers,  and  on  his  head  a  Nilo- 
meter.  He  is  also  called  Revealer  of  Good  and  Lord  of  the 
Si8 


Presentation  to  Osiris. 


Tombs.  The  myth  appears  in  all  sepulchral  formulae  and  rites, 
especially  in  Lower  Egypt.  A  Louvre  hieroglyph  identifies  him 
with  the  sun.  Many  cities,  such  as  Sais  and  Busiris,  claim  the 
honour  of  being  his  burial-place.  Tradition  asigns  his  birth  to 
Mount  Sinai.  At  Mem- 
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phis  he  became  united 
to  Pthah,  and  also  to 
the  bull  Apis,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the 
Trinity — Isis,  Os,  and 
Nepththys.  Xenopha- 
nes  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
a  mortal  and  a  divine 
nature  in  one  person, 
which  he  saw  involved 
in  the  annual  lament  of 
the  Egyptians  for  the 
death  of  O.  O.,  at  a 
later  time,  appears  as 
Serapis,  so  much  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  ;  and 
he  also  answers  in  some 
respects  to  the  bearded  fjff^ 
Bacchus,  although  the 
Greeks  called  him  the 
Sinopite  Jupiter.  The  Egyptian  kings  all  traced  their  descent 
from  O.,  and  in  order  that  the  Ptolemies  might  do  this.  Mace- 
don,  a  new  son  of  O.,  was  invented. 

Os'man  or  Oth'man  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  dynasty, 
was  born  at  Sukut  in  Bithynia  in  1 259,  and  was  the  son  of 
Orthogrul,  an  Oguzian  chieftain,  who  became  the  soldier  and 
subject  of  Aladdin,  the  ninth  Seljuk  Sultan  of  Iconium,  and 
established  a  camp  of  400  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar.  O. 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  headship  of  the  tribe  in  12S0.  He 
was  a  bold  warrior,  ready  and  able  to  seize  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  extinction  of  the  Seljuk  line  (1299),  and  the 
remoteness  and  decline  of  the  Mongul  khans.  Crossing  the  un- 
guarded passes  of  Olympus,  he  entered  the  territory  of  Nicome- 
deia  (July  27,  1299),  and  invested  Nicsea,  which  surrendered 
after  a  five  years'  siege.  Throughout  his  reign  O.  made  a  series 
of  the  same  successful  inroads,  increasing  his  forces  by  the 
accession  of  captives  and  volunteers,  and  fortifying  the  towns 
and  strongholds  he  had  won.  He  held  his  court  at  Kara-Hissar, 
and  founded  a  mint,  though  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan. 
The  conquest  of  Prusa  by  his  son  Orchan,  the  true  era  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  immediately  preceded  O.'s  death  (1326).  From 
him  are  derived  the  names  Osmanli  and  Ottomans  applied  to  the 
Turks.    See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (ch.  Ixiv.). 

Os'man  Bazar',  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  in  a  valley  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Binar  Dagh,  an  off-set  of  the  Balkans,  40  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Shumla,  and  on  the  route  from  Rustchuk  to  the 
Slivno  Pass.  Its  name  repeatedly  occurred  in  tlie  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1S77-78,  but  it  was  not  the  scene  of  any  im- 
portant incident. 

Os'man  Pasha,  Ghazi,  a  distinguished  Turkish  general,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Tokat  about  1 832,  and  to  have  been 
educated  at  a  school  conducted  by  his  brother,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  the  military  academy  at  Constantinople. 
He  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  1853,  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War  was  attached  to  the  general  staff  at 
Shumla.  After  serving  with  distinction  as  major  in  the  Cretan 
campaign  in  1867,  he  obtained  rapid  promotion  to  a  colonelcy, 
and  subsequently  a  generalship.  He  was  commandant  at  Widdin 
during  the  Turco-Servian  war  in  1876,  and  for  brilliant  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Saitschar  was  created  a  mushir  or  field-marshal. 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Russia  in  April  1877  found  him  still 
at  Widdin,  whence  he  marched  to  Plevna  immediately  on  the 
passage  of  the  Danube,  entering  that  town  on  14th  July.  The 
enemy's  vigorous  attempts  to  oust  him  on  the  24th  and  31st  of  July 
were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter.  From  an  open  town  he 
transformed  Plevna  into  an  entrenched  camp,  which  for  five 
months  engaged  a  Russo- Rumanian  army  of  more  than  100,000 
men,  checked  the  general  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  cost 
them  the  lives  or  services  of  50,000  gallant  soldiers.  In  the 
desperate  and  unsuccessful  assaults  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember alone,  their  loss  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  The 
Sultan  conferred  on  O.  in  October  1877  the  well-won  title  of 
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Ghazi  (Victorious).  On  General  Todleben  assuming  the  direc- 
tion of  the  besieging  forces  he  initiated  an  investment,  and  his 
cautious  strategy  succeeded  where  the  brilliant  onslaughts  of 
Skobeloff  had  failed.  Every  hope  of  relief  vanished,  his  stores 
exhausted,  and  his  troops  decimated  by  disease,  O.  made  a  grand 
but  futile  eflTort  on  the  iith  of  December  to  break  through  the 
circle  of  steel  which  encompassed  him.  He  was  himself 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  40,000  troops.  The 
Czar  returned  his  sword  to  the  heroic  soldier,  who  has  been 
treated  as  a  prisoner  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conquerors. 

Os'mium  (symbol  Os,  atomic  weight  199),  one  of  the  noble 
metals  occurring  associated  with  platinum,  alloyed  with  iridium, 
ruthenium,  and  rodium.  It  is  infusible  under  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame.  Heated  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  O.  forms  osmic  acid 
(OSO4),  the  vapour  of  which  has  a  very  irritating  odour.  It 
forms ,  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  fuse  and  volatilise 
below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  upon  its  solution  results  in  the  formation  of  a  black 
precipitate,  the  letrasulphide  (OsS^).  A  protoxide  and  binoxide 
of  O.  also  exist.  Further  it  appears  to  form  four  chlorides — 
OsCls,  OsCla,  OsCU,  and  OsClg.  Of  these  the  bichloride  and 
tetrachloride  are  formed  by  direct  combination  of  chlorine  with 
the  metal. 

Os'mose,  the  name  given  by  Graham  to  liquid  diffusion 
through  a  membrane.    See  Diffusion. 

Osmun'da  is  the  principal  genus  of  the  tribe  or  division  of 
Filices  called  Osmnndca,  distinguished  by  their  vertically  two- 

valved  spore  cases,  which 
have  an  incomplete  ring 
represented  by  a  few 
parallel  striae  near  the 
apex.  There  are  six  spe- 
cies. The  fructification 
is  paniculate,  and  in  the 
type  species — the  flower- 
ing or  royal  fern  {O.  re- 
gaits) — the  upper  pinnse 
of  the  fronds  are  the 
spore  -  bearing  portion. 
This  is  the  largest  fern 
found  in  Britain,  attain- 
ing a  height  up  to  10 
feet,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  boggy,  peaty 
ground,  though  it  has 
been  much  destroyed  in 
many  places  by  drainage 
and  the  fern  mania.  It 
Osmunda  regalis.  is  widely  distributed — 

occurring  in  the  four  con- 
tinents. The  term  '  flowering '  is  given  in  consequence  of  its 
handsome  fructification,  and  that  of  '  royal '  has  descended  from 
the  old  herbalists,  who  supposed  it  to  possess  great  virtues.  The 
name  O.  is  of  doubtful  derivation. 

Os'nabriick  ('  the  bridge  over  the  Hase,'  of  which  '  Osna ' 
is  a  corruption),  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name, 
province  of  Hannover,  Prussia,  on  the  Hase,  80' miles  W.S.W. 
of  Hannover  by  rail.  It  has  a  Byzantine  cathedral  of  the  12th 
c,  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  a  noble  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th 
c,  with  a  beautifully-carved  wooden  altar-piece,  a  Rathhaus 
containing  portraits  of  princes,  ambassadors,  &c.,  and  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  the  negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
were  conducted  in  1643-48,  and  a  statue  of  Justus  Moser,  the 
'  Franklin  of  Westphalia,'  designed  by  Drake,  and  raised  1836. 
There  are  large  ironworks  and  sugar-refineries,  and  manufactures 
of  leather,  linen,  tobacco,  Sic.  Pop.  (1875)  29,850,  of  whom  a 
third  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  bishopric  of  O.,  founded  by 
Karl  the  Great  in  783,  was  secularised  in  1803.  The  town  has 
again  become  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1858.  See  Friderici 
and  Stiive,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  O.  (Osnab.  3  vols.  1816-26). 

Os'prey  (Pandion  haliaelus),  otherwise  named  the  '  Fishing 
Hawk,'  is  a  species  of  Raptorial  birds  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family of  the  Aquilina,  or  true  eagles.  The  bill  is  short  and 
curved,  and  the  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The 
second  and  third  quills  are  the  longest.    The  tail  is  of  moderate 
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length,  the  tarsi  are  strong,  and  the  claws  are  powerfully  made. 
The  O.  is  now  rare  in  Britain.  It  inhabits  the  sea-coast,  and  is 
an  expert  fisher.  Its  colour  is  a  dark- 
brown  above,  and  white  below,  a 
band  of  brown  colour  passing  across, 
the  chest.  The  legs  and  toes  are 
bluish,  and  the  beak  and  claws 
black.  The  average  length  is  about 
20  inches,  or  a  little  more.  The 
nest  is  built  of  sticks,  and  is  placed 
either  on  some  ruined  building  or 
on  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  num- 
ber two  or  three,  and  are  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  splashed  with  brown. 
The  O.  is  monogamous,  and  male 
and  female  usually  pair  for  life,  the 
one  exhibiting  signs  of  distress  on 
the  death  of  the  other.  The  flight 
is  graceful  and  hovering,  and  the  descent  of  the  bird  on  the 
water  very  rapid. 

Oss'a  (mod.  ICissavos),  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  6194  feet 
high,  is  separated  to  the  N.  from  Olympus  by  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
and  on  the  S.  is  connected  by  a  low  range  of  hills  (Mavrovuni, 
'  black  mountains ')  with  Pelion,  on  whose  summit  O.  was  fabled 
to  have  been  piled  by  the  Titans  in  their  fruitless  endeavour  to 
scale  heaven. 

Oss'ein,  the  name  given  to  the'substance  obtained  by  steeping 
a  bone  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when_the  earthy  matter  is  dis- 
solved out,  and  the  animal  matters  left.  The  O.  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  gelatin  and  other  matters  which  form  the  organic 
basis  of  the  bone.  O.  is  largely  resolved  into  gluten  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  gluten  being  an  albuminous  substance 
closely  allied  to  gelatin  itself.    O.  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Oss'ian  (the  vrord  is  of  uncertain  derivation)  is  the  name  of 
the  Gaelic  Homer,  who  is  claimed  alike  by  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  3d  or  4th  c.  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  'king  of  the  great  mountains,'  and 
was  renowned  for  heroic  valour  and  unequalled  poetic  gifts. 
Many  poems  attributed  to  Ossian  have  been  published  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  but  the  most  important  by  far  are  those  issued 
by  James  MacPherson  (q.  v.)  in  1762-63,  and  to  these  we  shall 
direct  our  chief  attention. 

In  the  year  I7S9,  MacPherson,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
was  induced  by  John  Home,  author  of  the  well-known  tragedy 
oi  Douglas,  Re>:.  Dr.  Blair,  Edinburgh,  and  others,  to  publish  a 
small  volume  bearing  the  title  Fragjiients  of  Ancient  Poetry,  col- 
lected in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  professing  to  be  translated 
by  him  from  Gaelic  into  English.  These  were  so  favourably  re- 
ceived that  his  literary  patrons  sent  him  on  a  tour  through  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  in  1760,  in  order  to  recover  any  other 
remains  of  Gaelic  poetry  which  might  have  been  preserved  in 
those  remote  regions.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  under- 
taking was  not  of  his  devising,  and  was  not  carried  out  in  secrecy. 
He  was  publicly  employed  by  men  of  the  highest  character.  He 
corresponded  with  Dr.  Blair,  telling  him  of  the  progress  he 
made,  and  was  accompanied  by  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
certify  that  they  saw  various  old  Gaelic  MSS.  handed  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  helped  him  frequently  in  taking  down 
Ossianic  poetry  from  oral  recitation.  He  passed  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  between  his  native  district  Badenoch  and  Edin- 
burgh, in  both  places  employing  friends  who  were  Gaelic 
scholars  in  helping  him  to  translate  from  his  written  stores.  In 
1762  he  published,  in  London,  Fingal  and  fifteen  minor  poems; 
in  1763  Temora  and  five  minor  poems,  all  bearing  to  have  been 
translated  by  him  from  Gaelic. 

The  poems  profess  to  be  sung  by  Ossian,  old,  blind,  and  the 
last  of  his  race,  to  Malvina,  the  widow  of  his  only  son  Oscar, 
who  was  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  a  most  heroic  career ; 
and  this  situation  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
chivalrous  refinement  and  deep  sadness  which  pervades 
them  all.  There  is  unsurpassed  pathos  in  the  last  of  them, 
Berrathon,  where  he  alludes  to  her  death  as  already  past 
— avoiding  all  description  of  it  —  and  calmly  forecasts  his 
own  as  at  hand.  Their  contents,  relating  chiefly  to  war, 
present  a  considerable  variety  both  as  to  locality  and  inci- 
dent.   Fingal  refers  to  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran,  King 
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of  Lochlin,  or  Scandinavia,  who  defeats  the  Irish  forces  under 
their  leader  CuchuUin.  The  king  of  the  Caledonians,  Fionn,  or 
Fingal,  comes  to  the  rescue,  defeats  Swaran,  but  generously  dis- 
misses hirn  to  his  native  land  without  ransom  or  forfeit.  Temora 
also  represents  him  as  warring  in  Ireland.  Cairbar  had  killed 
Cormac,  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  usurped  his  throne.  Fingal 
goes  to  restore  the  rightful  dynasty.  The  usurper,  pretend- 
ing friendship  towards  him,  invites  Oscar  his  grandson  to  a 
feast,  and  treacherously  slays  him,  but  is  himself  slain  by  the 
expiring  hero.  Cathmor,  brother  to  Cairbar — a  noble  character 
— takes  up  his  cause  ;  but  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  is  at 
length  killed  by  Fingal,  who  places  the  lawful  heir  on  the  throne, 
and  feeling  the  weight  of  years  now  pressing  upon  him,  formally 
delivers  the  spear  of  his  father  Treunmor — the  symbol  of 
sovereignty — to  his  only  surviving  son  Ossian,  and  withdraws  to 
his  favourite  Selma.  Ca  Lodin  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal's 
to  Lochlin,  where  he  is  attacked  by  Starno,  who  is  quite  the  picture 
of  a  savage,  piratical  viking  ;  but  as  usual  the  '  great  king '  with 
his  irresistible  sword,  '  the  son  of  Luno,  or  of  brightness,'  proves 
victorious.  Carrie-  Thura  represents  him  in  Orkney  aiding  his 
friend  Cathulla  against  the  king  of  Sora,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions.  But  while  there  is  a  thread  of  continuous  narrative 
pervading  these  longer  poems,  they  are  very  much  made  up  of 
episodes  relating  to  adventures  in  love  and  war,  and  especially 
'  tales  of  the  time  of  old,'  recited  by  the  bards  during  every 
pause  in  the  warfare.  The  smaller  poems  generally  record  single 
expeditions  by  the  king  or  some  one  of  his  heroes,  all  undertaken 
for  the  rescue  of  innocence  and  weakness  from  oppression. 
But  a  few,  like  Darthida,  The  Songs  of  Selma,  &c.,  show  in- 
stances, as  in  real  life,  of  sorrow  unrelieved,  and  of  evils  unre- 
dressed. The  Ossianic  poetry  throughout  is  distinguished  alike  for 
sublimity  and  pathos.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  embodying 
in  Fingal  a  character  of  excellence  and  attractiveness  surpassing 
that  of  any  hero  of  romance — remarkable  too  for  the  purity 
and  even  delicacy  of  tone  which  pervades  it  throughout. 
Further  it  is  entirely  original  in  bringing  before  us  a  strange 
spirit-border-land,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  descend 
from  their  clouds,  and  give  warnings  and  counsels  to  their  friends 
on  earth,  without  exciting  fear  or  alarm  ;  and  also  as  dealing 
with  nature  in  a  truly  primitive  and  natural  manner.  Descrip- 
tions, whether  of  scenery  or  of  actions,  often  very  vivid  and  pic- 
torial, are  undimmed  by  any  tinge  of  that  subjectivity  or  self- 
consciousness  which  casts  its  shadow  on  all  descriptions  by  minds 
of  modern  culture.  The  mind  of  Ossian  appears  passive  in 
receiving  images,  and  reflects  them  as  from  the  surface  of  a 
bright  mirror. 

These  poems,  entirely  opposed  to  the  tame,  conventional  style 
of  the  iSthc.  literature,  were  received  with  wonder  and  acclama- 
tion throughout  Europe.  Within  a  year  they  were  translated 
into  the  languages  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
Poland,  while  edition  after  edition  was  called  for  at  home.  But 
amid  the  general  admiration  a  storm  of  adverse  criticism  burst 
on  the  head  of  MacPherson  which  has  not  quite  died  away  yet. 
Dr.  Johnson  in  England,  Messrs.  Pinkerton  and  Laing  in  Scot- 
land, denied  alike  the  genuineness  and  the  merit  of  the  poems, 
said  they  were  mere  forgeries  by  the  pretended  translator, 
and  that  they  were  worthless  under  any  view.  A  strong 
array  of  able  men.  Dr.  Blair,  Lord  Kaimes,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
John  Home,  &c.,  mustered  in  defence  of  their  genuineness  ; 
and  a  controversy  was  carried  on  for  many  years  with  a 
degree  of  bitterness  seldom  equalled  in  literary  warfare.  The 
first  demand  made  upon  MacPherson  was  to  exhibit  his 
original  MSS.,  and  to  this  challenge  he  answered  at  once  by 
placing  his  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  his  London  publishers,  adver- 
tising that  they  were  there,  and  offering  to  publish  them  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  came  forward.  The  publishers, 
Beckett  &  De  Hondt,  certify  that  these  MSS.  remained  in  iheir 
hands  for  twelve  months ;  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  now  sound, 
no  one  followed  the  common-sense  plan  of  comparing  them  with 
the  English  translation.  His  opponents,  knowing  nothing  of 
Gaelic,  could  not  make  the  requisite  comparison,  and  his  sup- 
porters,  very  stupidly,  took  the  genuineness  for  granted.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve  months  he  removed  the  MSS.,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  they  were  never  again  seen  by  friend  or  foe.  He  left 
;^iooo  for  publishing  the  Gaelic  Ossian,  and  10,000  lines  were 
in  consequence  published  in  1807,  several  years  after  his  death  ; 
but  all  the  Gaelic  thus  found  was  either  in  his  own  handwriting, 
or  in  that  of  his  friends  ;  nor  was  there  found  among  his  papers  a 
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scrap  of  information  as  to  the  fate  of  the  old  MSS.  which  were 
unquestionably  collected  by  him,  whatever  their  contents  may 
have  been. 

Various  objections  have  been  brought  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  poems,  e.g.,  that  the  Highlanders  were  too 
barbarous  to  produce  poetry  of  such  a  high  order ;  also  that 
MacPherson's  work  was  compiled  from  those  of  other  authors, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  but  these  have  been  abandoned  long  ago. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objections  based  on  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  such  a  mass  of  poetry  without  committing  it  to  writing ; 
and  on  the  comparatively  modern  style  of  the  language,  a  neces- 
sary result  of  oral  transmission  through  centuries.  But  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  non-appearance  of  the  original 
MSS.,  instead  of  having  been  removed,  has  been  recently 
urged  in  stronger  terms  than  ever  by  J.  F.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  well-known  West  High- 
land Tales,  and  the  author  of  various  antiquarian  and  scientific 
works.  He  has  ransacked  every  corner  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,  and  has  collected  an  immense  quantity  of  old  legend, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  including  many  Ossianic  ballads,  but 
he  has  never  found  one  stanza  of  MacPherson's  Ossian  anywhere 
amid  all  his  researches,  and  he  concludes  from  this  that  the  cur- 
rent Ossianic  ballads  were  the  sole  foundation  of  MacPher- 
son's work — that  he  never  found  any  MS.  but  such  as  contained 
these,  consequently  that  his  Ossian  is  his  own  manufacture. 

Mr.  Campbell's  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  he  has 
some  followers.  But  his  opponents  say  : — i.  If  the  MSS. 
which  MacPherson  advertised  for  examination  were  forgeries, 
his  conduct  implies  recklessness  amounting  to  insanity.  The 
presumption  then  undeniably  is  that  these  MSS.  were  what  they 
professed  to  be.  2.  It  is  very  possible  that  these  MSS.  formed 
the  only  record  of  the  poems  which  they  contained.  The  history 
of  literature  affords  instances  exactly  in  point.  '  Eighty  years  ago 
England  possessed  only  one  tattered  copy  of  Childe  Waters  and 
Sir  Cauline,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of  the  Cid '  (Lord 
Macaulay's  preface  to  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome).  Of  the  fine  old 
poem  of  Be6wulfoVi\y  one  MS.  exists.  Had  any  of  these  perished 
immediately  after  being  printed,  the  publisher  would  have  been 
defenceless  if  charged  with  forgery  ;  and  so  it  may  be  in  Mac- 
Pherson's case.  3.  When  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  he  did  not 
find  a  stanza  of  MacPherson's  Ossia>i  anywhere,  it  is  answered, 
that  many  poems  which  were  remembered  a  hundred  years  ago 
are  now  forgotten.  Further,  facts  are  submitted  which  prove 
that  at  the  least  some  pieces  in  MacPherson's  book  are  genuine 
and  ancient.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland 
Society  on  the  Ossianic  question  (1806)  testimony  is  given  by 
several  gentlemen  of  competent  scholarship  and  unimpeachable 
character  that  long  before  MacPherson's  Gaelic  appeared  they 
took  his  English  translation,  compared  with  it  various  short 
pieces  recited  by  old  people  around  them,  and  found  them  quite 
to  correspond.  Hundreds  of  lines  have  been  thus  verified,  and 
among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  '  Malvina's  Dream  '  and 
two  Sun  Hymns,  which,  from  other  sources  as  well  as  the  Report, 
are  proved  to  be  independent  of  MacPherson,  and  are  among  the 
very  gems  of  his  poetry.  It  is  also  deserving  of  mention 
that  Mr.  Skene  (and  no  higher  authority  can  be  quoted),  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Dean's  Book  (p.  48),  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  sixteen  '  Fragments  '  originally  published  were  genuine 
— the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  published  rendering 
imposture  altogether  improbable. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  briefly  various  other  collections  of  Gaelic 
poetry  which  help  to  throw  light  on  the  question  before  us,  and 
which  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  take  a  part  in  it.  In  1784 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  published  a  small  vol.  of  348  pages,  with  the 
title  of  Sean  Dana,  or  Ancient  Lays,  ascribed  to  Ossian,  Orran, 
Ullin,  &c.  They  are  truly  beautiful,  and  far  more  pohshed  in 
language  than  MacPherson's  poems.  They  treat  of  Ossianic  sub- 
jects, but  not  of  those  mentioned  by  him.  Dr.  Smith  gives  the 
names  of  those  from  whom  he  obtained  his  Lays,  but  no  one 
apjiears  to  have  questioned  these  witnesses  on  the  matter.  In 
1786  there  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry  pub- 
lished by  Gillies  in  Perth,  among  which  are  '  Malvina's  Dream,' 
and  one  or  two  more  of  MacPherson's  episodes.  In  1804  there 
was  a  similar  miscellany  published  by  the  Brothers  Stewart,  men 
who  were  well  qualified  as  editors  ;  and  in  their  book  we  have 
the  two  Sun  Hymns  formerly  mentioned  and  the  poem  of  '  Con- 
loch  and  Cuhona  '  (185  lines)  found  subsequently  in  MacPher- 
son's Gaelic.   Still  unpublished  there  is  the  collection  of  Jerome 
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Stone,  1 750-56,  containing  eleven  Ossianic  ballads,  but  nothing 
of  what  is  in  MacPherson.  A  collection,  by  the  Rev.  D.  M'NicoU, 
minister  of  Lismore,  made  about  the  same  period,  contains 
'  Malvina's  Dream.'  The  Kennedy  collection  (Adv.  Lib.,  Edinb.), 
made  between  1774-83,  is  very  voluminous,  and  contains 
many  Ossianic  pieces,  some  of  which  are  similar  to  those  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Smith.  The  Irvine  MS. — 1796-1802 — (likewise 
in  Adv.  Lib.),  while  very  miscellaneous  in  its  contents,  gives 
the  poem  of  '  Conloch  and  Cuhona,  '  also  the  two  Sun  Hymns, 
accompanied  with  a  note  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irvine's  hand  saying 
that  he  got  these  two  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Diarmid  of  Weem, 
who  says  that  '  he  got  them  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  from 
Duncan  Robertson,  Glenlyon.'  This  testimony,  which  has  never 
been  overthrown,  places  these  two  very  beautiful  poems  entirely 
beyond  MacPherson.  In  1862  was  published,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Lauchlan,  Edinburgh,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  all  our  Gaelic  MSS.  This  is  known  as  the  Book 
of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  and  was  written  15 12-26.  It  contains 
many  heroic  ballads,  nine  of  which  are  attributed  to  Ossian. 
Space  forbids  any  minute  account  of  this  collection,  but  it  proves 
clearly  that  upwards  of  300  years  ago  Ossian  was  held  to  be  the 
prince  of  poets,  as  Fingal  was  the  king  of  heroes.  We  mention, 
in  the  last  place,  Leabhar  na  Feinne,  or  the  Book  of  the  FitigaU 
ians,  published  in  1872  by  Mr.  Campbell,  already  referred  to. 
This  is  a  collection  of  all  the  Ossianic  ballads  preserved,  whether 
in  print,  in  MS.,  or  in  the  memories  of  men  still  living.  The 
various  versions  from  1520  to  the  present  day  are  carefully  placed 
side  by  side,  and  very  elaborate  notes  are  added.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  these — 
that  they  comprise  all  the  Ossianic  poetry  which  existed  in  the 
days  of  MacPherson,  and  that  it  was  entirely  on  them  he  founded 
his  work. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  claims  which  Ireland  puts  forward 
to  MacPherson's  Ossian.  Whether  Fingal  be  a  myth  or  a  his- 
torical character,  whether  he  ruled  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland, 
whether  the  Irish  poetry  be  superior  or  inferior  to  MacPherson's, 
it  is  certain  that  MacPherson  never  was  in  Ireland,  nor  got  a  line 
from  an  Irish  source.  His  poems,  such  as  they  are,  are  unques- 
tionably Scottish,  not  Irish.  Mr.  Campbell  and  a  few  others 
maintain  that  he  composed  his  work  in  English,  and  subse- 
quently translated  the  chief  portions  of  it  into  Gaelic ;  but  the 
majority  of  Gaelic  scholars  are  opposed  to  this  view,  and  among 
these  is  Mr.  Skene,  who,  while  maintaining  that  he  interpolated 
largely,  holds  the  English  theory  altogether  unreasonable.  Mac- 
Pherson's Gaelic  was  published  in  1807  with  a  Latin  translation, 
copious  dissertations,  and  notes.  An  edition  containing  the  mere 
text  was  published  in  1818,  another  in  1859,  and  in  1870  appeared 
a  very  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Clerk,  minister  of  Kilmallie,  con- 
taining Gaelic  text,  with  a  literal  English  translation,  side  by 
side  with  MacPherson's,  and  numerous  notes,  in  which  two  pre- 
vailing errors  regarding  the  Gaelic  Ossian  are  removed — (1)  that 
it  contains  scarcely  any  allusion  to  religion,  and  (2)  makes  no 
mention  of  clans  or  tribes.  -  It  is  shown  that  there  is  frequent 
reference  to  religious  worship,  and  that  clatis  are  mentioned  over 
and  over  again. 

We  have  thus  stated  everything  which  we  know  to  be  capable 
of  throwing  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
MacPherson's  Ossian.  We  think  there  are  very  few  among 
those  competent  to  judge  who  will  maintain  with  Mr.  Campbell 
that  these  poems  are  an  absolute  forgery,  entirely  the  work  of 
MacPherson.  His  inference,  resting  only  on  proof  of  a  negative 
kind,  which  can  never  be  carried  out  exhaustively,  is  at  the  best 
only  a  presumption.  The  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr.  MacDiarmid 
regarding  the  Sun  Hymns,  and  of  several  other  persons  to  other 
short  pieces,  as  having  been  known  long  before  MacPherson's  * 
Gaelic  appeared,  and  by  people  wholly  unacquainted  with  him, 
has  not  hitherto  been  discredited.  The  irresistible  conclusion  in 
these  circumstances,  then,  seems  to  be  that  MacPherson's  book 
contains,  at  least,  several  short  poems,  and  these  of  great  beauty, 
which  tradition  had  long  preserved  as  the  P.  of  O.  ;  so  that  here 
we  have  truly  the  '  Fragments  '  of  ancient  Gaelic  heroic  poetry. 
That  he  has  joined  these  detached  ballads  together,  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  favourite  idea  of  an  'epic  poem,'  seems  also  an 


*  For  these  and  all  the  principal  statements  regarding  the  question,  we 
refer  to  the  Highland  .Society's  Report,  with  iis  valuable  Appendix,  which 
must  be  carefully  examined  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  fads  of 
this  interesting  subject. 
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irresistible  inference.  The  extent  of  his  supplementing  it  is  very 
difficult  now  to  ascertain  ;  but  we  may  fitly  close  our  remarks  in 
the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold  {Lectures  on  Celtic  Literature,  pp. 
152,  153),  who,  after  making  due  deduction  for  what  is  'forged, 
and  modern,  and  tawdry,'  and  for  what  may  be  of  Irish  origin, 
adds  .  .  .  '  there  is  still  left  in  the  book  a  residue  with  the 
very  soul  of  Celtic  genius  in  it,  and  which  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  brought  this  soul  of  the  Celtic  genius  into 
contact  with  the  genius  of  modern  Europe,  and  enriched  all  our 
poetry  by  it.  Woody  Morven,  and  echoing  Sora,  and  Selma 
with  its  silent  halls  !  We  all  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
when  we  .are  unjust  enough  to  forget  it  may  the  Muse  forget  us  !' 

Ossifica'tion,  the  process  of  bone-formation.  Bone  is  formed 
from  cartilage  or  gristle,  or  from  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  the  pro- 
cess of  O.  is  described  as  being  either  inter-cartilaginaiis  or 
inter-membranous.  Some  physiologists  recognise  a  third  process, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  sub-periosteal  O.  ;  but  this  is 
simply  a  modification  of  the  second  process.  The  long  bones 
of  the  body  are  formed  from  cartilage ;  the  flat  bones  (such 
as  those  of  the  side  of  the  skull,  &c.)  from  fibrous  tissue. 
When  cartilage  exhibits  the  process  of  O.,  its  cells  appear  to 
undergo  a  marked  increase  in  numbers.  The  cells  arrange 
themselves  in  rows,  their  long  axes  lying  transversely  to  that  of 
the  future  bone.  A  section  through  cartilage,  at  the  point  where 
O.  is  commencing,  shows  that  nearest  the  centre  or  active  point 
of  O.,  there  are  large  cells  or  osteoplasts.  These  are  arranged  in 
parallel  rows,  and  contain  granular  matter.  Below  the  osteo- 
plasts the  cartilaginous  substance  is  being  encroached  upon  by 
the  calcareous  or  limy  material  which  is  to  form  the  typical 
and  characteristic  bone-substance.  This  is  deposited  around 
spaces  in  the  form  of  rings,  and  is  furnished  by  the  minute 
bloodvessels  which  extend  into  the  cartilage  from  the  perios- 
teum, and  finally  come  to  occupy  the  Haversian  canals  in  the 
fully  formed  bone.  Thus  the  process  of  O.  is  essentially  one 
of  lime  deposition  within  a  cartilaginous  matrix  or  basis.  The 
shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  at  first  solid.  It  becomes  hollow  by  the 
absorption  of  the  central  material,  and  the  medullary  canal 
containing  the  marrow  is  thus  formed.  The  periosteum  or  mem- 
brane which  closely  invests  the  surface  of  bones,  and  which 
supports  the  bloodvessels  of  the  bone,  appears  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  work  of  O.,  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
bony  tissue.  The  importance  of  the  periosteum  in  the  growth 
and  repair  of  bone  was  fully  demonstrated  by  Professor  Syme  of 
Edinburgh  in  certain  experiments  conducted  on  the  limbs  of 
dogs,  by  way  of  proving  the  reparative  powers  of  this  membrane. 
In  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  Mr.  Syme  states  that  he  removed  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  radius  of  a  dog,  taking  away  the  peri- 
osteum, and  that  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  the  radius  of 
the  other  leg,  leaving  the  periosteum  as  far  as  possible  uninjured. 
Six  weeks  afterwards  the  dog  was  killed,  when  the  bone  from 
which  the  periosteum  had  been  removed  was  found  to  present  a 
great  deficiency  of  bony  matter  ;  while  in  the  bone  which  had 
had  the  periosteum  left  intact,  there  was  already  formed  a  com- 
pact mass  of  new  bone. 

In  the  formation  of  bone  from  fibrous  tissue,  a  deposit  of  limy 
spicules  is  at  first  observed  to  take  place.  Then  certain  clear 
fibres  (osteogenic  fibres)  are  developed,  and  when  these  become 
calcified,  they  are  seen  to  enclose  in  their  interior  large  osteo- 
plasts or  bone-cells.  These  ultimately  rest  in  spaces  or  areolte 
formed  for  them  amongst  the  fibres,  and  become  the  lacunce  of 
the  future  bone.  The  bones  do  not  ossify  at  the  same  time,  but 
exhibit  great  variations  in  the  period  of  attaining  full  growth. 
O.  begins  in  the  second  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  first  ap- 
pears in  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone,  and  then  in  the  lov^er  jaw 
(fifth  to  seventh  week).  The  vertebrae,  thigh,  humerus,  and 
ribs  are  the  next  bones  to  exhibit  this  process.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  month,  the  shoulder-blade,  frontal  bone,  the 
bones  of  forearm  and  leg,  and  upper  jaw  become  developed,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  third  month  the  other  bones  of  the  head, 
and  the  palm,  instep,  and  digits  arc  ossified.  In  the  fourth 
month  the  iliac  bones  and  small  bones  of  the  ear  are  developed ; 
and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  the  pubis,  ischium,  breast- 
bone, and  ethmoid  exhibit  the  progress  of  O.  The  calceneum 
and  astragalus  of  the  ankle  ossify  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
months,  and  the  hyoid  or  tongue-bone  in  the  eighth  month. 
Thus  at  birth  many  portions  of  the  body  are  still  unossified  {e.g., 
the  ends  of  all  the  long  bones,  all  the  wrist  bones,  the  coccyx, 
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&c.).  The  term  epiphysis  is  applied  to  the  centre  of  O.  at  the 
end  of  a  long  bone,  the  diaphysis  being  the  centre  of  O.  for  the 
shaft.  The  shaft  is  first  ossified.  Other  centres  of  O.  named 
apophysis  are  found  (as  in  vertebrae)  in  the  development  of  pro- 
jecting parts  or  processes. 

Osta'de,  Adrian  Van,  a  famous  artist,  was  born  at  Lubeck, 
Germany,  in  1610,  formed  his  style  in  Holland  under  Frank 
Hals  and  Rembrandt,  and  closely  followed  Teniers  in  many  of 
his  mannerisms.  He  was  fond  of  painting  drinking  scenes, 
lively  farmyards,  cottage  interiors,  and  in  particular  winter 
scenes,  his  management  of  snow  being  unrivalled.  O.  died  at 
Haarlem  in  1685.  The  warmth  and  depth  of  colouring  which 
distinguished  his  pictures  also  marked  those  of  his  brother 
Isaac,  who  was  born  in  1617,  and  died  in  1654.  The  best 
English  collection  of  the  elder  brother's  pictures  is  that  of  the 
Dulwich  Gallery.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  specimens  of  Isaac's  style 
are  very  fine.    See  Gadertz's  work  on  O.  (1869). 

Ostashkov',  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tver,  Russia, 
on  Lake  Seliger,  at  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Seliger 
Ovka,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Volga,  and  250  miles  N.W.  of 
Moscow.  It  is  famed  throughout  Europe  for  its  manufacture  of 
leather,  and  produces  yearly  some  200,000  pairs  of  white  boots 
called  '  Ostashi.'  Other  industrial  products  are  axes,  scythes, 
cotton  goods,  and  sugar.    Pop.  (1870)  10,806. 

Ostende'  ('  the  east  end,'  i.e.,  of  the  canal),  next  to 
Antwerp  the  second  port  of  Belgium,  province  of  W.  Flanders, 
on  the  coast,  20  miles  from  the  French  frontier,  and  14  W. 
of  Bruges,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  canal  and  rail- 
way. It  has  passenger  and  mail  communication  daily  vi'ith 
Dover  (seven  hours),  and  in  summer  attracts  some  20,000 
visitors  (mostly  Germans  and  English)  exclusive  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  travellers  who  arrive  and  depart  on  the 
same  day.  Its  sea-bathing  is  particularly  delightful.  An 
excellent  promenade  is  the  Digue  or  breakwater  (3280  feet 
long),  built  of  great  stone  blocks,  and  extending  nearly  parallel 
to  the  seaward  rampart.  O.  has  two  spacious  floating  basins 
and  handsome  quays  for  the  Dover  packets,  finished  in  1874, 
while  the  fortifications  have  been  in  great  part  demolished 
(1876)  to  make  room  for  several  fine  new  streets,  an  hospital, 
and  other  buildings.  There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  sugar  and 
salt  refineries,  oil-mills,  and  brick  kilns  (producing  yearly  80 
million  bricks),  but  the  great  industry  is  fishing.  So-called  'O. 
oysters'  are  nearly  all  English  'natives'  brought  from  Whitstable 
and  Barnham,  and  fattened  in  the  numerous  '  pares '  here, 
before  being  exported  in  barrels  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  1872  150  fishing  smacks  belonged  to  O.,  and  of  these  139 
were  engaged  in  the  cod  fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  In  1873 
the  exports  amounted  to  ;^597,87o  (/^596,85o  to  England),  and 
the  imports  to  779, 580  (in  transit  direct  ^fl, 163,873,  total 
from  England  132,732).  Of  the  former,  the  chief  articles 
are  butter,  meat,  wool,  hops,  and  eggs  (3,640,336) ;  of  the  latter, 
salt,  guano,  timber,  coal  (1873,  113,802,000  kilogrammes), 
chemicals,  woollen  fabrics,  and  indigo.  In  1873  there  entered 
and  cleared  the  port  1363  vessels  of  310,293  tons,  and  in  addition 
there  entered  724  mail  steamers  of  259,304  tons.  In  1873  the 
number  of  passengers  who  embarked  and  disembarked  to  and 
from  England  was  45,228.  Pojx  (1874)  16,533.  Old  O.  was 
destroyed  by  the  sea  in  1334.  The  present  town,  fortified  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1 583,  after  a  memorable  siege  of  three 
years  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  under  Spinola  in  September 
1604. 

Osteocoll'a  (Gr.  osteon,  '  bone,'  '  glue ')  is  another  name 
for  bone-glue.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  in  superheated  water 
the  gelatine  that  remains  after  bones  have  been  treated  wiih 
muriatic  acid  to  remove  the  earthy  phosphates. 

Osteolep'is  (Gr.  osteon,  '  bone,'  and  /epis,  '  a  scale '),  a  well- 
known  extinct  genus  of  Ganoid  (q.  v.)  fishes,  the  remains  of 
which  occur  only  in  the  Devonian  rocks.  O.  belongs  to  the 
section  Crossopie7ygidiv  ('fringe-finned');  the  paired  fins  con- 
sisting of  a  central  lobe,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  fin-rays  are 
attached.  In  O.  there  were  two  dorsal  fins.  The  scales  were 
rhomboidal  and  smooth.  The  tail-fin  was  markedly  hetcrocercal, 
or  unequally  lobed.  The  first  dorsal  fin  was  near  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  the  mouth  was  well  provided  with  teeth. 
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Osteol'Dgy,  the  department  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  form,  disposition,  and  development  of  the  skeleton  of 
animals.    See  Bone,  Ossification,  Skeleton,  &c. 

Ostero'de,  a  town  of  Prussia,  circle  of  Hildesheim,  at  the 
W.  base  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  on  the  Sose,  20  miles  N.E. 
of  Gottingen.  It  has  many  picturesque  old  houses,  an  ancient 
castle,  a  hydropathic  establishment,  large  grain  stores  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  mines,  important  manufactures  of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  wooden  wares,  and  Scherenberg's  exten- 
sive white-lead  and  small-shot  factory.  Pop.  (1875)  5658. — An- 
other town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  circle  of  Konigsberg,  has 
a  timber  trade  and  a  pop.  (1875)  of  5735. 

Os'tia  (Lat.  '  mouths '),  a  city  of  Latium,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rome,  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War  had 
risen  to  be  an  important  naval  and  mercantile  station.  In 
Sulla's  time  it  had  a  pop.  of  80,000  inhabitants,  and  was  famed 
for  its  saltworks  and  grain' trade  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  But 
the  Tiber  constantly  receding  from  O.  in  consequence  of  alluvial 
deposits,  Claudius  constructed  a  new  basin  2  miles  to  the  N., 
which,  enlarged  by  Trajan,  was  called  Portus  Augusti  etTrajani, 
and  about  which  a  new  town  sprang  up,  Portus  Ostiensis.  O. 
nevertheless  remained  a  flourishing  and  populous  place  under  the 
earlier  emperors,  and  was  adorned  by  Hadrian,  Septimius  Severus, 
and  Tacitus.  It  declined  on  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  anil 
ill  827  was  in  ruins.  Its  remains,  now  3  miles  from  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  include  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  theatre,  baths  (exca- 
vated in  1867),  and  a  shrine  of  the  Magna  Mater  (1869).  The 
modern  village  of  O.,  half  a  mile  from  the  old  town,  founded 
by  Gregory  IV.  in  830,  lost  the  importance  which  it  had  enjoyed 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  reopening  of  the  right  arm  of 
the  Tiber  (1612),  and  has  now  only  50  inhabitants. 

Ostra'cion,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
suborder  Plectognathi  (q.  v.).  It  includes  the  '  trunk  fishes.' 
The  O.  cornutits,  or  horned  trunk-fish,  is  a  good  example.  In 
the  O.  the  body  is  encased  in  a  stiff  inflexible  armour  of  scales, 
the  fins  protruding  through  apertures  in  the  armour.  The  name 
'  Coffer  fishes '  is  frequently  applied  to  the  species,  all  of  which 
are  natives  of  tropical  seas. 

Os'tracism,  in  the  words  of  Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  8),  was  a 
means  whereby  '  democratical  states  used  to  remove  from  the 
city  for  a  definite  period  those  who  seemed  to  be  pre-eminent 
above  their  fellow-citizens  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  number 
of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influence.'  The  senate 
and  ecclesia  having  decided  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  step,  each 
of  the  citizens  received  a  tile  {oslrakon)  on  which  he  might  in- 
scribe the  name  of  the  person  to  be  ostracised,  who,  if  there  were 
6000  votes  against  him,  had  to  quit  the  city  within  ten  days  for 
a  period  of  ten  (or  later  of  five)  years.  As  O.  was  simply  a 
precautionary  measure,  it  involved  no  confiscation  of  property, 
was  followed  by  a  restoration  of  all  civic  privileges,  and  could 
at  any  time  be  revoked  by  popular  vote.  The  system  was 
instituted  at  Athens  by  Cleisthenes  in  the  6th,  and  abolished 
by  Alcibiades  in  the  5th  c.  B.C.  It  also  prevailed  at  Argos, 
^Iegara,  Syracuse,  and  Miletus,  a  leaf,  however,  taking  the 
place  of  the  tile  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  accordingly  known  as 
pitalism.    See  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (part  ii.  ch.  xi.). 

Ostracoda,  an  order  of  the  class  Crustacea  (q.  v.),  repre- 
sented by  several  genera  of  small  organisms  collectively  named 
'water-fleas.'  To  this  group  belongs  the  genus  Cypris,  found  in 
fresh  water ;  Caudona,  in  brackish  streams  ;  and  the  marine 
genera  Cythere  and  Cypridina,  The  body  is  enclosed  within 
a  shell  or  carapace,  which  consists  of  two  valves,  united 
along  the  back  by  a  flexible  membrane.  The  valves  are  closed 
by  the  action  of  a  special  (adductor)  muscle.  The  gills  or 
branchice  are  attached  to  the  hinder  jaws.  The  O.  are  repre- 
sented as  fossils  in  rocks  beginning  with  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata.  They  are  known  as  fossils  through  the  preservation  of 
the  valves  of  the  shell. 

Os'trich  (Struthid),  a  genus  of  Cursorial  or  Ratitate  birds 
distinguished  by  its  size,  and  by  having  only  two  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  O.  {Struthio  camelus)  is  the  type  of  the  family  Strti- 
thionida.  The  nostrils  are  in  a  broad  groove  about  the  middle 
of  the  bill.  The  plumes  of  the  wings  are  especially  long,  and, 
as  in  other  Cursores,  have  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  disconnected 
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.md  united  to  form  a  web — a  conformation  giving  to  the  feathers 
their  well-known  graceful  appearance.  The  tail  is  also  formed 
of  plumes  which  are  long  and 
drooping.  The  O.  inhabits  Africa, 
and  affects  sandy  deserts,  over 
which  it  travels  with  wonderful 
ease  and  rapidity.  In  length  the 
adult  male  may  measure  from  6  to 
8  feet ;  its  plumage  is  blacker  than 
thai  of  the  female.  The  food  of  the 
O.  consists  of  vegetable  matters, 
f^/  especially,  it  is  said,  of  the  large 
wild  melons  which  grow  plenti- 
fully in  its  native  regions.  In 
habits  the  O.  is  gregarious.  It  is 
also  polygamous,  one  male  mating 
with  several  females.  Fromtwo  to 
seven  females  are  found  in  the  suiie 
of  each  male.  The  female  lays  a 
number  of  eggs,  which  are  set  up- 
right in  the  sand  and  watched  with 
great  care,  although  they  are  hatched  chiefly  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Each  egg  weighs  about  3  lbs.,  and  equals  in  capacity  about 
twenty-four  hens'  eggs.  The  shells  are  employed  by  the  natives  of 
Africa  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  water- vessels.  The 
flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable  but  somewhat  tough.  The  mode  of 
liunting  the  O.  varies.  When  it  can  be  approached  near  enough, 
the  rifle  is  used,  but  the  great  speed  of  the  bird  enables  it  to  dis- 
tance the  fleetest  horse,  although  its  habit  of  running  in  circles 
gives  the  hunter  the  means  of  intercepting  it.  When  brought 
to  bay,  the  O.  defends  itself  valiantly  by  kicking;  the  leg  being 
kicked  out  in  front,  an  action  rendered  the  more  formidable  by 
the  strong  claws  with  which  the  toes  are  provided.  The  voice 
of  the  O.  is  a  deep  hollow  sound.  The  average  duration  of  the 
existence  of  this  bird  is  stated  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  wings,  as  in  all  cursorial  birds,  are  rudimentary,  and  are 
used  after  the  fashion  of  aerial  paddles.  The  leg  bones  are  spe- 
cially strong,  and  many  of  the  bones  are  pneumatic  or  filled  with 
air.  The  breast-bone  is  flat  and  raft-like,  and  wants  the  keel  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  so  well  seen  in  birds  of  flight. 

The  voracity  of  the  O.  is  well  known.  In  a  tame  state  it  has 
been  known  to  swallow  nails,  pieces  of  glass,  large  stones,  and 
a  variety  of  other  substances.  The  probable  cause  of  this  vora- 
city is  the  natural  tendency  exhibited  by  all  grain-eating  birds 
to  swallow  hard  substances,  which  aid  the  gizzard  in  its  work 
of  triturating  the  food.  The  O.  survives  confinement  for  long 
periods,  although  its  plumage  becomes  sadly  defaced  and  subject 
to  the  attack  of  parasites.  The  feathers  taken  from  the  recently 
killed  or  from  the  living  O.  are  more  valuable  than  the  dropped 
ones.  The  back  feathers,  those  above  the  wings,  are  most 
valued,  those  of  the  wings  and  tail  ranking  next  in  worth. 
O.  feathers  have  been  prized  in  all  ages  for  purposes  of  personal 
adornment.  They  surmounted  the  heads  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt ;  and  to-day,  in  England,  the  head-dresses  of  ladies  pre- 
sented at  court  are  imperfect  without  them.  O.  feathers  enter 
largely  into  commerce  ;  in  1876  the  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  nearly  ;^7oo,ooo. 
Dyed  black,  they  are  largely  used  as  undertakers'  plumes,  a  full 
set  being  valued  at  from  £'2.<x>  to  ^^300.  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  is 
the  chief  place  of  export  for  the  finest  O.  feathers.  Algiers, 
Cairo,  Senegal,  Madagascar,  and  S.  Africa,  also  export  large 
quantities.  The  Argentine  Republic  sends  considerable  quantities 
of  Rhea  feathers,  which  are  commercially  classed  as  O.  F. 
Each  healthy  full-grown  bird  reared  on  the  O.  farms  of  Cape 
Colony  produces  feathers  which  fetch  on  an  average ;^I5  a  year. 
See  Mosenthal  and  Harding's  Ostriches  and  O.  Fannin?-  (Lond. 
1876). 

Ostricli  Feathers,  a  favourite  heraldic  badge  of  the  princes 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  by  the  close  of  the  Plantagenet  period 
had  become  the  peculiar  ensign  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.  The 
Black  Prince  directed  that  certain  of  the  shields  placed  about 
his  monument  should  be  charged  with  three  O.  F.  ('  plumes 
d'ostrace ')  upon  a  sable  field. 

Ostrog',  a  town  of  Western  Russia,  government  of  Volhy- 
nia,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  house 
of  O.,  but  sunk  into  insignificance  on  the  death  of  the  last  prince 
of  that  line  in  1673.    Here  under  the  rule  of  Constantine  Duke 


of  O.,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Greek  Church  and  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  college  and  printing-press  were  established,  from 
which  issued  in  1581  the  first  Slavonic  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Pop.  8937. 

Os'trogoths.    See  Goths. 

Ostu'ni  (Ostuninin),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Lecce, 
22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brindisi  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  district  rich 
in  grain,  vines,  olives,  and  almonds,  and  has  numerous  churches 
and  convents.    Pop.  (1874)  14,422. 

Osu'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  48' miles  E.S.E.  of  Seville.  It  has  a  castle  perched  on  a 
hill,  a  Gothic  collegiate  church  of  1534,  four  hospitals,  large 
barracks,  and  several  fine  promenades.  The  university  of  O. 
was  abolished  in  1824.  Soult  abstracted  from  the  collegiate 
church  some  five  cwt.  of  old  plate.  There  are  slight  linen,  iron, 
and  earthenware  industries,  and  a  trade  in  barley,  olives, 
almonds,  capers,  esparto  grass,  and  wine.    Pop.  15,500. 

Os'wald,  King  of  Northumbria,  began  to  reign  in  634 
A.D.,  and  restored  to  his  subjects  the  Christian  religion,  which 
had  been  deserted  for  paganism  by  his  predecessors  (Eric  of 
Deira  and  Eanfrid  of  Bernicia.  Casdwalla,  the  Welsh  Prince, 
was  slain  by  this  king  at  Denisesburn  (Dilston)  after  a  long  and 
bloody  battle.  Oswald  was  one  of  the  mildest  yet  most  capable 
kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  along  with  Aidan  (q.v.),  whom  he 
made  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  sought  so  earnestly  to  cultivate  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  people,  that  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers 
never  tire  of  detailing  his  acts  of  charity  and  his  miracles.  He 
died  in  battle  against  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  643  a.d.  See  Bede's  Hist.  Eccl.  Gent.  Angl., 
Lib.  III.;  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest;  and 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People  (new  ed.  1877). 

Oswe'go,  a  city  in  New  York,  U.S.,  near  the  E.  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  O.  River,  and  at  the  end  of  the  O. 
Canal,  which  links  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  with  the  Hudson, 
and  328  miles  N.E.  of  New  York  city,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  It  is  a  great  railway  terminus,  and  has  a  large  trade, 
mainly  in  importing  Canadian  grain  and  lumber.  The  Kingsford 
starch  works  here  are  probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  producing  thirty-five  tons  of  starch  daily,  and  consuming 
a  million  bushels  of  corn  annually.  O.  has  also  fifteen  flour- 
mills,  capable  of  producing  6080  barrels  of  flour  daily ;  ten  grain- 
elevators,  with  a  storing  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels ;  exten- 
sive iron  and  railway  works  ;  large  malt-houses,  barrel-factories, 
&c.  The  streets  are  too  feet  wide,  and  cross  at  right  angles,  and 
among  the  public  buildings  are  a  city-hall,  a  U.S.  court-house, 
fifteen  churches,  a  free  library  with  20,000  volumes,  and  an 
opera-house.  There  are  two  beautiful  parks.  Fort  Ontario,  a 
casemated  structure  overlooking  the  lake  and  harbour,  is  gar- 
risoned by  a  company  of  the  U.  S.  army.  The  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  O.  River,  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  lake 
by  extensive  piers;  the  U.S.  government  is  now  (1877)  con- 
structing a  new  harbour  outside  the  old  one,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  have  a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  be  one  of  the  best  on 
the  chain  of  great  lakes.    Pop.  (1870)  20,190. 

Oswe'go  Tea  is  a  name  that  was  given  by  the  colonists  of 
last  century  to  Alonarda  didyvia,  a  common  N.  American  plant 
belonging  to  Labiatce.  They  used  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  as  a 
domestic  medicine,  probably  much  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose  that  allied  aromatic  herbs  were  in  the  past  used  in 
England.  Several  other  species  of  the  genus  have  a  very  strong 
scent,  as  M.  punctata,  which  is  called  '  horse  mint ' — another  re- 
miniscence of  the  'old  country.' 

Os'westry,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Shropshire,  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Shrewsbury  by  rail,  has  a  town-hall,  corn-market, 
assembly-rooms,  grammar-school,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  three 
banks,  and  one  newspaper.  The  Cambrian  Railway  Works,  for 
the  manufacture  of  rolling-stock,  were  erected  in  1865,  and  ex- 
tensive sewerage  and  water  systems  completed  in  i856.  Malting 
and  brickmaking  are  the  chief  industries.  Pop.  of  municipal 
borough  (1871)  7306,  an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent,  since  1861, 
due  mainly  to  the  development  of  collieries  and  quarries  in  the 
surrounding  district. 

Osjrman'dyas,  an  Egyptian  king  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  but  not  yet  identified  by  Egyptologists  with 
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any  historic  personage.  He  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-seventh 
in  succession  from  Sesostris,  to  liave  invaded  Asia  at  the  head 
of  40O,cxx)  men,  and  to  have  built  the  remarkable  temple  at 
Thebes,  called  by  Diodorus  the  tomb  of  O.,  by  Strabo  the 
Memnoneium,  and  novir  generally  known,  on  the  authority  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  as  the  Rameseion. 

Ota'go,  a  district,  and  formerly  a  province,  of  New  Zealand, 
occupying  the  southern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island,  together 
with  Stewart's  Island.  Its  total  area  is  about  16,000,000  acres, 
of  which  3,000,000  acres  are  agricultural,  7,000,000  pastoral, 
and  2,000,000  forest  land,  the  remaining  4,000,000  acres  being 
made  up  of  lakes  and  mountains.  The  W.  portion  is  little 
known,  and  almost  uninhabited,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  con- 
geries of  lofty  mountains,  many  of  which  rise  above  the  snow- 
line. Several  other  ranges  of  considerable  altitude  also  traverse 
O.,  and  the  principal  tracts  of  level  land  are  found  in  the  S.  and 
N.E.  The  drainage  of  the  mountains  forms  several  large  lakes 
(see  New  Zealand),  and  is  carried  off  by  a  number  of  rivers, 
of  which  the  chief,  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Waitaki,  Taieri, 
Clutha  (q.  v.),  Mataura,  and  Waiau.  These  streams  are  so  rapid 
as  to  be  almost  useless  for  navigation.  There  are  several  good 
harbours  both  in  O.  proper  and  Stewart's  Island,  but  the  mag- 
nificent sounds  of  the  W.  coast  (see  New  Zealand)  are  deprived 
of  commercial  value  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region  into 
which  they  penetrate.  The  mineral  wealth  of  O.  is  very  great, 
including  gold,  brown  coal,  iron,  antimony,  and  copper.  Gold 
was  first  discovered  in  Gabriel's  Gully,  near  Lawrence,  in  1861, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  1876  the  quantity  exported 
from  O.  amounted  to  3,584,179  oz.,  valued  at  ;£'i4,o77,688. 
Building  stone  of  the  finest  quality  is  abundant  near  Oamaru 
and  Kakanui  in  the  N.E.  Fine  timber  is  obtained  on  the  W. 
and  S.  coasts  and  in  Stewart's  Island,  but  the  interior  is  almost 
treeless.  The  climate  of  O.  is  healthy  and  invigorating,  and  free 
from  extremes.  Snow  rarely  falls  at  the  coast,  and  frost  is  only 
severe  in  elevated  situations.  All  the  crops  and  fruits  grown  in 
Britain  flourish  in  O.  The  total  area  under  crop  (including  land 
in  sown  grasses)  in  Feb.  1877  was  536,753  acres,  oats  and  wheat 
being  the  two  principal  crops.  The  trade  of  O.  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  district  of  New  Zealand.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  wool,  gold,  oats,  wheat,  skins,  and  preserved  meats ; 
and  the  leading  industries  are  manufactures  of  iron,  woollens, 
pottery,  and  soap,  besides  brewing,  shipbuilding,  and  an  exten- 
sive timber  trade.  The  construction  of  railways  is  being  vigo- 
rously proceeded  with,  and  about  200  miles  are  now  (1878)  open 
for  traffic.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  in  March 
1877  there  were  in  operation  a  university,  two  high  schools,  five 
grammar  schools,  and  160  elementary  schools,  all  deriving  more 
or  less  support  from  Government. 

The  first  regular  settlement  of  O.  was  commenced  on  23d 
March  1848  by  an  association  connected  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  its  original  class  character  was  effaced  by  the 
great  influx  of  miscellaneous  immigrants  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  gold.  From  1861  to  1870  a  portion  of  O.  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate province  under  the  name  of  Southland.  On  the  abolition 
of  the  provinces  in  1876,  O.  was  subdivided  into  13  counties. 
The  pop.  of  O.  at  the  census  of  1874  was  85,082,  but  at  the  end 
of  1877  was  probably  about  105,000.  The  principal  towns  are 
Dunedin  (q.  v.),  Invercargill  (q.  v.),  Port  Chalmers,  Oamara, 
Milton,  and  Lawrence. 

Otahe'ite.    See  Tahiti. 

Otal'gia  (Gr.,  lit.  'earache')  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  ear 
of  a  neuralgic  nature,  occurring  in  fits  of  excruciating  pain 
shooting  over  the  head  and  face.  It  is  frequently  caused  by 
decayed  teeth,  the  removal  of  which  is  necessary  for  a  cure  ;  but, 
in  other  cases,  the  treatment  is  that  of  neuralgia  generally. 

O'tary,  or  Ota'ria  (from  Gr.  Ens,  dtos,  '  an  ear '),  a  genus  of 
carnivorous  quadmpeds  included  among  the  Pinnipedii.  or  seals, 
and  representing  the  family  of  the  Otarida  or  '  eared '  seals, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  common  seals  by  having  a 
small  external  ear.  They  are  also  known  as  '  sea  lions '  and 
'  sea  bears.'  They  differ  markedly  from  seals  in  several  import- 
ant points  of  structure.  Their  limbs  are  much  freer  from  the 
body,  and  the  O.  can  thus  raise  themselves,  and  waddle  over  the 
land  more  easily  than  seals.  Their  neck  is  vei^  flexible,  while 
that  of  the  seals  is  short.  Then  the  seals  have  no  under  fur, 
while  the  O.  is  well  provided  with  a  fur  below  the  outer  covering 
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of  coarse  hairs  ;  this  under  fur,  in  certain  species  of  OtarUa: 
affording  the  rich  sealskin  of  commerce.  Several  species  have 
hair  on  the  head  and  neck,  forming  a  kind  of  '  mane,'  whence  the 
name  '  sea  lions.'  In  general  conformation  of  body  and  activity  of 
habits,  the  O.  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  seals.  The  teeth 
number  thirty-six  ;  twenty  in  the  upper  and  sixteen  in  the  lower 
jaw.  There  are  six  upper  incisors,  two  canines  in  each  jaw,  and 
six  molars  above  and  five  below  on  each  side.  The  canines  are 
very  large.  The  food  consists  of  crabs,  molluscs,  and  fishes,  the 
O.  being  skilful  fishers.  When  a  fish  is  too  large  to  be  swal- 
lowed at  one  gulp,  the  O.  bites  it  in  halves,  swallows  the  first 
half,  and  then  instantly  dives  to  secure  the  remainder.  The 
stomach  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  pebbles.  The  O. 
have  a  very  peculiar  distribution.  None  inhabit  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  save  in  the  very  southernmost  portions.  They  are  first 
met  with  on  S.  American  coasts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate  ; 
and  tltence  southward  they  are  found  all  round  the  coast,  and 
in  distant  islands,  such  as  Juan  Fernandez,  Chonos  Islands,  and 
the  Galapagos.  They  are  numerous  on  the  Californian  coast, 
and  extend  as  far  N.  as  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the  coast  of  Japan. 
The  Prybilov  Isles  form  their  most  northern  limit  of  distribu- 
tion. They  occur  on  the  New  Zealand  coasts,  and  on  the  S. 
and  E.  coasts  of  Australia.  The  males  grow  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  six,  and  the  females  until  they  reach  four  years,  when 
the  former  weigh  each  from  500  to  700  lbs.,  and  the  latter 
from  80  to  150  lbs.  or  more.  They  return  to  their  island  haunts 
in  May,  the  males  arriving  first,  the  females  some  weeks  later. 
About  nine  well-defined  species  are  known.  These  are  the  O. 
Ursina,  O.  Gilliespii,  and  O.  stdlcri  of  the  N.  Pacific  ;  the  O. 
jiibata  and  O.  Falklandua  of  the  S.  Pacific  and  S.  Atlantic  ; 
the  O.  Antarctica  or  O.  pusilla  )f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  the  O.  Hooken,  O.  lobata,  nd  O.  gazdla  of  Kerguelen's 
Land.  Immense  numbers  of  thf  a  animals  are  annually  slaugh- 
tered, A  pair  of  sea  lions  (0.  stdla-i)  are  at  present  (1878) 
alive  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  where  the  female  gave  birth 
to  a  young  O.  in  May  1877. 

Otchakov',  a  fortified  port  of  Russia,  govemment  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Dnieper-Linan,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Odessa.  A  town  of 
great  antiquity,  it  was  invested  with  a  transient  importance  during 
the  wars  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  the  i8th  c.  Pop.  (1870) 
5227. 

Oth'man  Ibn  Affan,  the  third  Arabian  calif,  was  born 
about  574.  He  was  early  converted  to  Islam  by  his  kinsman 
Mohammed,  two  of  whose  daughters  he  married,  and  whose 
secretary  he  became.  In  644,  three  days  after  the  death  of 
Omar  (q.  v.),  he  was  raised  to  the  califate,  on  condition  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  Koran.  The  first  successes  of 
his  reign  in  Persia,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Northern  Africa 
were  soon  followed  by  a  series  of  disasters,  due  to  O. 's  folly  in 
entrusting  all  commands,  not  to  the  bravest  warriors,  but  to  his 
own  kinsmen  and  favourites.  A  growing  discontent,  fostered 
by  the  adherents  of  Ali  (q.  v. ),  and  by  the  priests,  who  hated 
O.  for  his  departure  from  time-honoured  customs,  ended  in  a 
general  rising,  and  in  the  assassination  of  O.  by  Mohammed,  a 
son  of  the  Calif  Abu-Bekr,  June  18,  656.  The  first  revision  of 
the  Koran  was  made  by  O.'s  orders.  See  Ockley's  History  of  the 
Saracens,  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlu  Roman  Empire. 

Oth'man,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  See  Osmax. 

O'tho,  the  seventh  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  Etruscan  family  in  32  a.d.  Profligate  and  luxurious, 
the  Rochester  of  Nero's  court,  he  yet  governed  the  province  of 
Lusitania  with  considerable  credit  from  59  till  Galba's  revolt  in  68. 
O.  participated  in  that  revolt,  hoping  to  secure  the  succession  to 
himself,  a  hope  that  was  baffled  by  Galba's  adoption  of  Lucius 
Piso,  loth  January  69.  Five  days  later  O.,  greeted  as  emperor 
by  three  and  twenty  common  soldiers,  murdered  both  Galba  and 
Piso,  and  within  twenty  hours  of  his  usurpation  began  to  foretell 
his  own  downfall.  Already  a  third  competitor  had  arisen  in  the 
person  of  Vitellius  (q.  v.),  whose  revolt  at  Cologne  was  followed 
by  the  advance  of  the  German  legions  on  Italy.  After  fruitless 
negotiations  O.  marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  the  battle  near 
Bedriacum,  between  Verona  and  Cremona,  the  Vitellians  were 
victorious;  and  the  news  being  brought  to  O.,  who  had  stayed 
behind  at  Brixellum,  he  stabbed  himself,  15th  April  69.  His 
Life  was  written  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius,  but  the  standard 
authority  is  the  Historia  of  Tacitus  (lib.  i.  and  ii.). 
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Oti'tis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Tym'panum,  is  a 
painful  catarrhal  affection,  the  pain  often  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  head  and  down  the  neck,  aggravated  by  swallowing, 
and  often  complicated  with  fever  and  delirium.  The  throat  is 
also  usually  inflamed,  and  there  may  be  total  deafness.  The 
treatment  should  be  of  a  soothing  nature — leeches,  hot  fomenta- 
tions, and  sedative  poultices,  with  purgatives  and  opiates.  O. 
may  terminate  in  complete  resolution,  or  matter  may  discharge 
itself  down  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  the  mcmbrana  iympani  may 
give  way.  O.  may  occur  during  the  course  of  certain  febrile 
affections,  especially  scarlatina,  and  occasionally  after  measles 
and  hooping-cough.  In  such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
pus,  the  ossicles  are  destroyed,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
diseased,  causing  permanent  Otorhcea  (q.  v.),  and  incurable  deaf- 
ness. 

Otley,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, on  the  Wharfe,  8J  miles  N.E.  of  Bradford  by  rail,  has  a 
cruciform  parish  church  (restored  1869),  numerous  dissenting 
chapels,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  two  newspapers.  There  are 
extensive  woollen  factories,  printing-machine  works,  corn  and 
paper  mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  &c.    Pop.  (1871)  S^SS- 

Otorlioe'a  is  a  purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
external  ear,  caused  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  meatus  or 
diseased  conditions  of  the  membrana  tympani.  O.  may  be 
catarrhal,  or  it  may  depend  upon  some  constitutional  cachexia, 
of  which  struma  and  gout  are  the  most  frequent.  In  the  acute 
stage,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm  water,  and  warm 
fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  In 
the  chronic  stage,  mild  mercurial  ointments,  or  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  camel's-hair  brush.  When  abscess  occurs  in  the 
meatus,  a  free  incision  should  be  made.  Should  the  discharge 
be  very  foetid,  a  weak  solution  of  Condy's  fluid,  chloride  of 
lime,  or  carbolic  acid  may  be  used  for  injection. 

O'toscope,  an  instrument  used  by  aural  surgeons  for  examin- 
ing the  membrana  tympani.  In  a  very  good  light  the  mem- 
brane can  be  seen  without  a  speculum ;  but  a  silver  tube  is 
usually  necessary,  the  light  of  a  lamp,  with  a  reflector  behind  it, 
being  thrown  into  the  tube.  In  operative  procedure  a  small 
mirror  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  in  order  to  leave  both  hands 
free.  An  instrument  sometimes  called  the  O.,  consisting  of  an 
indiarubber  tube  about  18  inches  long,  is  used  by  the  surgeon  to 
hear  the  air  passing  into  the  tympanum  by  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  one  end  of  the  indiarubber  tube  being  placed  in  the  ear  of  the 
patient  and  the  other  in  the  ear  of  the  observer. 

Otran'to,  a  decayed  fishing  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Lecce,  53^  miles  S.E.  of  Brindisi  by  rail,  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  a  castle  erected  by 
Alfonso  of  Aragon.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  oil 
with  the  Levant.  Pop.  (1874)  1155.  The  Hydrtis  of  its  Greek 
colonists,  and  the  Hydrimtmn  of  tlie  Romans,  O.  was  long  one 
of  the  principal  harbours  of  the  Adriatic.  On  July  28,  1480,  it 
was  stormed  by  the  Turks,  who  slew  12,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off'  the  remainder  into  slavery. — The  Terra  d'O.,  or 
province  of  Lecce,  comprising  the  heel  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
has  an  area  of  3293  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1874)  of  493,263. 

Ott'awa,  an  important  river  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  rises 
on  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  receiving 
from  the  N.  the  Abittibi,  Blanche,  and  Ketacumnaw,  then  S., 
expanding  into  lakes  Mijizowaja  and  Temiscamang,  and  finally 
E.,  being  joined  from  the  N.  by  the  rivers  Du  Moines,  Black, 
Coulonge,  Gatineau,  Du  Lievre,  and  Rouge,  and  from  the  S. 
by  the  Mattawa,  Pelewahweh,  Bonnechere,  Madawaska,  and 
Rideau,  and  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  by  three  mouths,  which 
encircle  Montreal  Island  and  the  Isle  Jesus.  It  has  an  extreme 
length  of  over  600  miles,  and  a  drainage  area  of  some  80,000 
sq.  miles.  Its  basin  is  richly  wooded,  and  includes  much  fertile 
land,  now  rapidly  filling  with  settlers.  Though  impeded  by 
many  rapids,  it  is  rendered  navigable  by  an  extensive  system  of 
dams  and  canals  for  river  boats  and  steamers,  and  forms  a 
channel  for  a  lumber  trade  that  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  O.  is  connected  by  the  Rideau  Canal  with  Lake 
Ontario,  and  navigation  is  possible  from  it  by  the  Mattawa,  Lake 


Nipissing,  and  French  River,  to  Georgian  Bay  in  Lake  Huron. 
There  is  some  prospect  of  this  latter  passage,  which  would  shorten 
the  waterway  from  Montreal  to  the  great  lake-ports  W.  of  Huron 
by  nearly  two-thirds,  being  rendered  more  practicable. 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  ot  Canada,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  O.  River,  87  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Rideau 
Canal  joins  the  river,  125  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Montreal,  and  240 
N.  E.  of  Toronto.  It  is  reached  by  a  loop  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  is  on  the  highvifay  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  at  present  (1878)  under  construction  ;  in  summer  lines 
of  steamers  run  hence  to  Montreal  and  the  Upper  O.  The 
business  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rideau  Canal, 
and  here  are  the  city-hall,  the  principal  churches,  schools,  hotels, 
and  other  public  buildings.  Further  W.  is  the  suburb  of  Roches- 
terville,  and  the  great  lumbering  depot  of  the  Chaudiere,  oppo- 
site the  recently  incorporated  city  of  Hull  (pop.  9000),  in  Quebec 
province.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  canal  are  the  Lower  Town  and 
Sandy  Hill,  composed  mainly  of  dwelling-houses,  the  Major's 
Hill,  laid  out  as  a  public  park,  and  the  village  of  New  Edinburgh, 
containing  Rideau  Hall,  the  governor-general's  residence.  The 
Falls  of  the  Chaudiere,  130  feet  in  descent,  are  singularly  roman- 
tic, and  are  the  chief  attraction  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
vicinity.  O.  is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Ontario,  and  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  takes  his  title  from  the  city.  It 
has  many  excellent  educational  institutions,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  O.  College,  with  a  university  charter,  a  normal  school 
for  Central  Canada  (opened  1876),  a  Protestant  Ladies'  College, 
and  two  large  convents.  On  Barrack  Hill  stands  its  chief  archi- 
tectural ornament,  the  Parliament  Buildings,  the  grandest  pile 
in  America,  after  the  marble  capitol  at  Washington.  The  city 
is  the  central  mart  of  the  great  Canadian  lumber  trade,  and  some 
5000  people  are  engaged  here  alone  in  sawing  and  shipping. 
American  enterprise  has  developed  here  an  important  import 
trade  in  provisions  and  general  merchandise.  The  government 
employes  of  all  grades  in  the  city  number  1300.  Three  news- 
papers are  published  daily.  The  assessed  value  of  city  property 
in  1869  was  $5,081,679,  and  in  1875  $11,254,635.  Pop.  in  1851, 
10,000;  in  1861,  15,000;  in  1871,  21,000;  in  1875,  24,262. 
More  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  French  Canadians,  profess- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  O.  was  founded  in  1827  liy 
Colonel  By,  who  constructed  the  Rideau  Canal  as  an  interior 
line  of  defence.  Bytown,  so  called  after  its  founder,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  under  the  name  O.  in  1854.  It  became  the 
capital  of  Canada  in  1856,  and  the  government  was  installed  in 
its  new  buildings  in  1866. 

Ottawa,  a  town  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on  the  Illinois  River,  80 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Chicago  by  rail,  has  large  starch  and  glass 
industries,  several  fine  hotels,  stores,  &c.,  and  four  newspapers, 
and  is  connected  by  canal  with  Plaines  River  and  Lake  Michigan. 
In  a  handsome  park  on  the  S.  side  of  Illinois  are  great  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  (1870)  7736. 

Ott'er  (Ltttra)  a  genus  of  Carnivorous  quadrupeds  belonging 
to  the  family  Mustelidee,  or  that  of  the  weasels.  The  feet  are 
short  and  the  toe 
webbed,  in  adapta- 
tion to  an  aquatic  life. 
Tiie  ears  are  small  but 
prominent,  and  the 
tail  is  rounded  and 
of  moderate  length. 
The  teeth  number 
thirty-six,  and  consist 
of  six  incisors  and  two 
canines  in  each  jaw  ; 
the  upper  jaw  having 
eight  premolars  and 
two  molars,  and  the 
lower  jaw  six  premo- 
lars and  four  molars. 
The  average  length  of  the  O.  is  about  3^  feet.  Specimens  have 
been  captured  which  weighed  40  lbs.  The  colour  is  a  very 
rich  brown,  intermingled  with  tints  of  grey ;  and  the  outer  fur 
is  coarser  than  the  inner  coating.  The  O.  is  well  known  from  its 
habit  of  destroying  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  other  food 
fishes.    Its  destructive  propensities  are,  however,  not  limited  to 
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killing  and  devouring  fishes  ;  it  rejects  large  numbers  of  those 
it  kills,  and  mangles  the  remainder  by  selecting  the  most  juicy 
portions  for  food.  The  O.  burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  river  it 
infests.  The  young  vary  in  number  from  three  to  five,  and  are 
born  in  March  or  April.  O. -hunting  is  a  sport  which  is  highly 
exciting  and  often  difficidt.  A  special  breed  of  dogs,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  'otter-hounds,'  is  employed.  These 
dogs  are  wiry  and  powerful,  swim  well,  and  possess  great 
endurance  and  strength  of  limb  and  jaw — qualities  which  an 
O.  brought  to  bay  is  likely  to  put  to  a  severe  test.  Frequently 
an  enraged  O.  will  bite  and  maim  several  of  his  canine  pur- 
suers, and  contrive  to  escape  through  the  perfect  command  lie 
retains  of  his  faculties  and  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  in  the 
most  expert  manner.  The  otter-hound  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Welsh  harrier."  The  Chinese  O.  (Z.  Chinensis)  other- 
wise named  the  Indian  O.,  occurs  in  Asia,  and  is  hunted  like 
its  European  representative.  The  fur  is  of  lighter  hue  than  in 
the  latter.  This  and  the  Indian  O.  have  been  tamed  and  trained 
to  capture  fishes.  The  Canadi.m  O.  (Z.  Canadensis),  closely 
resembles  the  common  O.,  but  may  attain  a  larger  size.  The 
sea  O.  or  Kalan  {Enhydra  Ln/ris)  occurs  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  a  scarce  animal,  and  possesses  a  fur  of  the  highest 
possible  value,  and  may  weigh  from  70  to  80  lbs.  The  fur 
lias  a  black  velvety  gloss,  and  is  of  a  rich  blackish  or  brown  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

Ott'erburn,  Battle  of.   See  Chevy  Chase. 

Ott'o  I.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Ileinrich  I.,  born  in  912,  was 
early  married  to  Edith,  grand-daughter  of  King  .^Elfred,  and  was 
crowned  at  Aachen  in  936.  In  937  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  re- 
volted against  his  authority,  but  was  promptly  defeated  ;  in  the 
following  year  O.'s  half-brother  led  the  Dukes  of  Franconia  and 
Lotharingia  into  a  similar  rebellion,  which  was  also  put  down. 
The  consequence  was  that  O.  obtained  either  for  himself  or  his 
kinsmen  all  the  great  duchies,  which  he  swayed  with  a  firm  hand. 
Other  wars  were  carried  on  by  him  against  the  Danes,  whose  king, 
Harald,  he  compelled  to  do  homage  and  accept  Christianity,  and 
against  the  Poles,  whom  he  added  as  feitdatories  of  the  crown. 
The  Slavs  of  the  Baltic,  the  Middle  Elbe,  and  the  Oder  were 
brought  under  his  authority  by  two  of  his  markgrafs.  In  951  he 
made  a  romantic  expedition  into  Italy  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Adelheid,  the  widow  of  Lothar,  who  was  then  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  and  whom  Berengar  had  seized.  Entering  Lombardy  by 
the  Adige  valley,  O.  forced  Berengar  to  a  condition  of  vassalage 
and  married  Adelheid,  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Lombards.  A  rebellion  was  conducted  against  him  in  953 
by  his  son  Ludolf,  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  in  955  the  Hungarians 
made  an  irruption  into  Bavaria.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
and  O.  in  person  routed  the  Hungarians  at  a  battle  fought  near 
Augsburg.  In  961  O.  visited  Italy  for  the  second  time,  was 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  and  (February  2,  962)  Roman  Em- 
peror by  Pope  John  XII.,  whom  he  shortly  after  deposed. 
'  This  restored  empire,'  writes  Mr.  Biyce,  '  which  professed 
itself  a  continuation  of  the  Carolingian,  was  in  many  respects 
different.  It  was  less  wide,  including,  if  we  reckon  strictly,  only 
Germany  proper  and  two-thirds  of  Italy ;  or,  counting  in  sub- 
ject but  separate  kingdoms.  Burgundy,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  perhaps  Hungary. '  Its  character  was  '  less 
ecclesiastical.'  'Under  him,'  says  the  same  writer,  'the  Ger- 
mans became  not  only  a  united  nation,  but  were  at  once 
raised  on  a  pinnacle  among  European  peoples  as  the  imperial 
race,  the  possessors  of  Rome  and  Roruc's  authority.'  O.  died 
at  Minsleben,  in  Thuringia,  7th  May  973,  having  previously 
obtained  for  his  son,  through  war,  the  daughter  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  Nicephorus.  See  Vehse's  Lcben  Kaiser  O.'s  des 
Grossen  (Dresd.  1827;  3d  ed.  1867),  and  Bryce's  Holy  Roman 
Empire  (Oxf.  18641. — Otto  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  955,  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  in  961,  and  reigned 
along  with  his  father,  married  the  Creek  princess  Theophano  in 
972,  and  became  emperor  in  the  following  year.  He  soon  came 
to  warlike  issues  with  the  great  fiefs,  his  first  contest  being  with 
Heinrich  the  Wrangler  of  Bavaria,  who  struck  up  a  rebellious 
alliance  with  Harald  of  Denmark  and  the  Dukes  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland.  They  were  each  in  turn  defeated  by  O.,  and  Pleinrich 
was  deprived  of  his  duchy.  O.  was  next  engaged  with  Lothar, 
who  seized  Aachen  and  asserted  his  right  to  Lotharingia,  but 
having  marched  as  far  as  Paris  O.  made  him  abandon  the  claim. 
Revolts  at  Milan  and  Rome  next  drew  the  emperor  across  the 
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Alps,  and  in  the  S.  of  Italy  he  fought  with  distinction  in  Apulia 
and  Calabria.  In  982  the  Saracens  defeated  him,  and  he  barely 
escaped  with  his  life,  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  7th  Dec.  983.  See  Giesebricht,  Jahrhiicher  des  Dentschcn 
Rcichs  itnier  der  Herrschaft  Kaiser  O.'s  II.  (Berl.  1840). — 
Otto  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  980,  and  crowned 
at  Aachen  when  only  three  years  old.  During  his  childhood 
Theophano  undertook  the  imperial  regency.  O.  was  seized  by 
Heinrich  of  Bavaria,  who  resented  the  establishment  of  female 
authority  and  aimed  at  supreme  power,  but  in  984  he  was  given 
up  again.  The  famous  Gerbert  acted  as  his  preceptor  and  reared 
his  pupil  '  in  the  dream  of  a  renovated  Rome,  with  her  memories 
turned  to  realities.'  During  the  years  of  tuition  O.  came  to  be 
known  as  '  the  Wonder  of  the  World.'  In  996  he  led  an  army 
to  Rome  and  engaged  the  troops  of  Crescentius,  the  consul, 
whom  he  defeated.  On  that  occasion  he  was  crowned  emperor. 
In  999  he  lifted  Gerbert  to  the  pontificate,  and  thus  began  '  that 
Teutonic  reform  of  the  Papacy  which  raised  it  from  the  abyss  of 
the  loth  c.  to  the  point  where  Hildebrand  found  it.'  In  the 
year  looo  O.,  who  had  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  presented  himself  at  the  tomb  of  Karl  the  Great  in 
Aachen  and  took  from  his  upright  figure  a  consecrated  cross, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Rome.  He  died  at  Patemo,  near 
Viterbo,  2ist  January  1002,  poisoned  it  was  said  by  Stephania, 
widow  of  Crescentius,  who  had  first  of  all  ensnared  him  by  her 
beauty.  His  body  was  carried  to  Aachen  and  buried  beside 
Karl  the  Great.  '  Short  as  was  his  life,'  says  Mr.  J.  Bryce, '  and 
few  his  acts,  O.  III.  is  in  one  respect  more  remarkable  than 
any  who  went  before  or  came  after  him.  None  save  he  desired  to 
make  the  seven-hilled  city  again  the  seat  of  dominion,  reducing 
Germany,  Lombardy,  and  Greece  to  their  rightful  place  of  subject 
provinces.'  See  Wilman's  Jahrbikher  des  Deutschen  Reichs  unter 
Kaiser  O.  III.  (Berl.  1840),  and  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(Oxf.  1864). 

Otto  I.,  King  of  Greece  from  1833-62,  was  the  second  son  of 
King  Ludwigof  Bavaria,  and  was  born  at  Salzburg,  June  I,  1815. 
On  the  13th  February  1832  he  was  chosen  by  the  Great  Powers 
King  of  Greece.  Being  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  he  arrived  at 
Nauplia,  then  the  capital,  on  the  30th  January  1833,  and  on 
the  6th  February  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  the  town.  Till 
the  1st  July  1835  Greece  was  governed  by  a  regency  (under 
Armansperg,  Maurer,  and  others),  but  even  after  O.  himself  took 
the  government,  German  officials  held  the  chief  influence.  In 
1836  he  married  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Oldenburg,  whose  in- 
terference in  the  politics  of  the  Greeks  was  disastrous.  She  was 
understood  to  be  the  instigator  of  that  reactionary  and  autocratic 
policy  that  lasted  till  the  revolution  of  September  1843  forced  O. 
to  grant  a  free  constitution.  Yet  he  would  not  fairly  yield  to 
constitutional  government,  but  sought  to  secure  an  artificial 
majority  in  the  Chamber  by  intrigues  and  bribery.  His  pro- 
Russian  feeling  during  the  Crimean  War  gained  him  some 
popular  favour,  which  he  soon  lost,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1862 
O.  appealed  to  Kanaris  to  form  a  ministry.  But  the  attempt 
failed,  as  he  would  not  accept  Kanaris'  terms,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  several  places. 
On  the  22d  October  O.'s  deposition  was  proclaimed  at  Athens. 
He  forthwith  lodged  his  protest  and  left  for  Bavaria.  Pie  died 
at  Bamberg,  26th  July  1867. 

Otto,  or  Attar  of  Hoses,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
flowers  of  the  Provenge  or  cabbage  rose  (A*,  centifolia),  and  pro- 
bably also  those  of  the  damask  rose  (/?.  damascina).  The  prin- 
cipal farms  for  the  production  of  the  rose,  and  where  the  attar  is 
manufactured,  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  Kezanlik,  in  Rumeli.i, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans.  The  third  year  after  planting  a  crop 
is  secured,  and  the  bush  will  yield  well  for  fifteen  years.  The 
harvest  generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  each  morning 
before  sunrise  the  flowers  are  gathered,  and  are  distilled  by  noon 
on  the  same  day.  Into  the  stills  (which  hold  about  2j  cwts.)  the 
roses  are  placed  with  water,  and  during  the  process  of  boiling 
the  attar  is  carried  forward  with  the  steam  into  the  refrigerator. 
It  is  collected  as  it  there  floats  on  the  condensed  water.  On  an 
average  3000  lbs.  of  blossom  are  required  to  produce  I  lb.  of  the 
attar.  The  yearly  production  varies  considerably  from  various 
causes,  but  the  average  of  the  last  ten  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  about  55,500  oz.,  and  the  price,  when  pure,  maybe  fairly 
estimated  at  25s.  to  30s.  per  oz.  The  whole  district  was  devas- 
tated during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78. 
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Ott'okar  II.,  Przemysl,  King  of  Bohemia  1253-78,  son  of 
King  Wenceslaiis  III.,  was  early  chosen  Duke  of  Austria,  when 
the  old  ducal  line  had  died  out  with  Friedrich  the  Quarrelsome. 
At  twenty-three  he  married  Margaretha  (then  forty-six  years  old), 
sister  of  the  latter  and  widow  of  Heinrich,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  II.,  but  she  was  afterwards  divorced  by  him.  O. 
also  gained  possession  of  Steiermark,  for  which  he  had  to  fij;ht 
with  the  Hungarians,  whom  he  defeated  at  Marchfeld  in  1260, 
and  also  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  Soon  after  his  accession 
he  undertook  in  1254,  in  union  with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  a 
crusade  against  the  heathen  Prussians,  whom  he  subdued,  and 
founded  at  Pregel  a  town  which,  in  honour  of  the  king,  he  named 
Konigsberg.  The  imperial  crown  was  offered  to  O.,  who  refused 
it,  but  yet  would  not  recognise  the  election  of  Rudolf,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  to  yield  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola  to  Rudolf,  and  take  Bohemia  and  Moravia  as  fiefs  of 
him  in  1276.  When  O.  shortly  after  renewed  the  war,  he  fell, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  in  a  battle  on  the  same  plain  where 
eighteen  years  before  he  had  won  a  glorious  victory,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  August  26,  1278.  See  Lorenz, 
Geschichte  Konig  O.'s  II.  (Vien.  1866). 

Ott'oman  Em'pire.    See  Turkey. 

Otto  von  Frei'singen,  a  German  chronicler,  was  the  son  of 
Leopold  IV.,  Markgraf  of  Austria,  and  of  Agnes,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Heinrich  IV.  His  father  dedicated  him  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  while  still  a 
youth  was  made  Provost  of  the  Monastery  of  Neuburg.  O.'s 
talents,  learning,  and  high  birih  seemed  to  point  him  out  for 
ecclesiastical  distinction,  but  he  was  destitute  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion. His  stepbrother,  the  Emperor  Konrad  III.,  compelled  him 
to  become  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  where  he  died,  22d  September 
1 158.  O.  has  won  an  honourable  place  among  the  chroniclers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  by  his  Universal  History,  which  comes 
down  to  1153,  and  was  continued  by  Otto  of  St!  Blasius  to  1209, 
and  by  his  De  Gestis  Frederici  /.,  Casaris  Augiisti,  continued 
by  Eadewic.  His  family  connections  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
imperial  policy  possessed  by  few,  and  an  access  to  important 
documents  of  which  he  has  liberally  availed  himself.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Universal  History  is  in  Urstitius'  Germanics  Histo- 
rici  llltistres  (vol.  ii.) ;  of  his  Friedrich,  in  Muratori's  Scnptores 
(vol.  vi.).  See  Wiedemann's  O.  von  Freisiug,  sein  Lehen  tmd 
Wirken  (Passau,  1849). 

Ot'way,  Cape,  a  bold  headland,  forming  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  the  first  land  usually  made  by 
vessels  bound  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Port  Phillip.  It  is 
situated  in  38°  52'  S.  lat.,  143°  33'  E.  long.,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
lighthouse. 

Otway,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatist,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Trotton,  Sussex,  March  3,  1651. 
From  Winchester  School  he  passed  to  Christ  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  for  London  without  a  degree.  Hunger  naturally 
turned  him  into  playwright  and  actor — actor  only  once,  however  ; 
for  at  Sir  William  Davenant's  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden,  where  he 
acted  '  King '  in  Mrs.  Behn's  Forced  Marriage,  '  the  full  house  put 
him  to  such  a  sweat  and  tremendous  agony,  he  being  dash't,  spoilt 
him  for  an  actor.'  In  1675  appeared  \\\%  Alcibiades,  and  in  1676 
Don  Carlos,  a  great  success,  played  for  thirty  consecutive  nights. 
In  1677  O.  published  the  tragedy  of  Titus  and  Berenice  from 
Racine's  Berenice,  and  a  version  of  Moliere's  Cheats  oj  Scapin. 
After  the  production  of  Friendship  in  Fashion  (1678),  a  'very 
diverting,'  very  indecent  comedy,  he  was  shipped  off  to  Flanders 
as  cornet  of  horse ;  but  he  was  soon  back  poorer  than  ever, 
and  wrote  two  more  tragedies — Cains  Mariiis,  a  mere  hash  of 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  jftdiet,  and  7'ke  Orphans.  In  the  same 
year  (1680)  he  scribbled  a  political  piece  entitled  The  Poet's 
Complaint  to  his  Muse.  His  comedy  of  The  Soldier's  Fortune 
(1681)  was  supplemented  by  a  second  part,  The  Atheist,  in  1684, 
— both  are  poor.  Venice  Preserved,  his  last,  and  by  far  his 
greatest  play,  appeared  in  1682.  Its  wretched  author  died  in 
London,  April  14,  1685.  Some  say  that  he  died  of  fever  in- 
curred by  his  irregular  habits  ;  others,  that  he  choked  with  a 
piece  of  bread  given  him  in  charity.  O.  excelled  in  domestic 
tragedy  ;  in  delineating  passion,  the  miseries  and  the  ecstasies 
of  love,  the  dark  depths  of  hate  and  the  steadfastness  of  vir- 
tue, he  has  left  us  scenes  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unrivalled,  in 
our  literature.    The  Orphans,  banished  from  the  stage  because 


of  its  somewhat  impure  plot,  continues  to  be  read  with  teats  for 
its  pathetic  incidents ;  while  Venice  Preserved,  with  scarcely  a 
virtuous  character  but  the  heroine,  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the 
most  melting  and  thrilling  plays  since  Shakespeare's  time.  •  No 
finer  love  scenes  were  ever  penned  than  those  between  Jaffier 
and  Belvidera.  The  last  edition  of  O.  is  that  of  Thornton,  with 
notes  and  life  (3  vols.  1813).    See  Cornhill  for  December  1877. 

Oude,  or  Oudh,  pronounced  '  Owd '  {Avadh  or  Ayodhya, 
'  the  invincible '),  a  province  of  British  India,  bounded  N.  by 
the  independent  state  of  Nepal,  and  encircled  on  all  its  other 
sides  by  the  N.W.  Provinces,  with  which  it  has  been  amalga- 
mated since  1877  ;  on  the  S.W.  it  is  bordered  for  a  long  distance 
by  the  Ganges.  Area,  23,930  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1869)  11,220,232. 
O.  is  the  most  densely  populated  province  in  all  India,  tlie 
average  number  of  inhabitants  being  469  to  the  square  mile, 
which  exceeds  that  of  England  and  Wales,  or  even  Belgium. 
Besides  Lucknow  (q.  v.),  the  capital,  there  are  no  large  towns 
above  40,000,  and  consequently  almost  the  whole  population  is 
agricultural.  The  Mohammedans  number  10  per  cent.,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  the  Hindus  89  per  cent. 
The  Brahmins,  with  1,400,000,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
caste ;  the  Rajputs  are  662,000  in  number.  It  was  from  these 
two  high  castes  of  O.  that  the  Bengal  sepoys  were  largely 
recruited  before  the  Mutiny.  O.  forms  one  vast  alluvial  plain, 
with  no  mountains  or  minerals ;  the  jungly  hills  to  the  N.  were 
ceded  to  Nepal  after  the  Mutiny.  Besides  the  Ganges,  the  chief 
navigable  streams  are  the  Gumti,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Rapti, 
which  all  flovf  S.E.  towards  the  great  river.  According  to  a 
law  of  silt-laden  rivers  flowing  through  plains,  they  run  on 
natural  embankments  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country, 
which  is  thus  divided  into  cup-like  bashis,  forming  marshes  or 
/heels.  Their  inundations  and  the  marshes  supply  irrigation  ; 
there  are  as  yet  no  canals.  The  most  formidable  wild  animal  is 
the  wolf ;  tigers  only  wander  in  from  the  Nepal  terai.  Nilgai 
('blue  cows')  abound,  and  no  Hindu  will  kill  them.  Of  the 
total  area,  about  8,500,000  acres,  or  56  per  cent.,  are  under 
plough  cultivation.  The  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  and  inferior  food 
grains;  sugar,  oilseeds,  tobacco,  opium,  and  cotton.  Most  of 
these  are  largely  exported  by  river  and  rail,  to  pay  for  the  piece- 
goods,  salt,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles  which  require 
to  be  imported.  The  large  imports  of  Indian  wheat  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  reaching  3,000,000  cwts.  in  1876,  chiefly 
come  from  this  tract.  The  poor  mainly  subsist  upon  a  mess  of 
barley  and  pulse,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour 
is  less  than  3d.  a  day.  Beyond  a  thriving  weaving  colony  at 
Tanda,  who  import  raw  cotton  largely,  and  manufactures  of 
luxury  at  Lucknow,  there  are  no  manufactures  throughout  the 
provinces.  The  total  imports  are  estimated  at  650,000,  the 
exports  at  £\,d,20,Q>oo.  The  administration  was  (prior  to  1877) 
conducted  by  a  chief  commissioner  resident  at  Lucknow,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  non-regulation  system,  under  which  the 
district  officers,  known  as  deputy-commissioners  and  not  collec- 
tors, are  not  limited  to  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service. 
The  province  is  divided  into  4  divisions,  12  districts,  and  43  sub- 
divisions. In  1875-76  the  total  imperial  revenue  was  668,000, 
of  which^i,407,ooo  was  derived  from  the  land  ;  in  addition,  the 
provincial  and  local  revenue  amounted  to  ^^452, 000.  In  the  ex- 
penditure an  important  item  is  ^"160,000,  paid  to  various  persons, 
on  account  of  political  pensions,  not  including  120,000  a  year 
allowed  to  the  ex-king  of  O.  at  Calcutta.  The  total  military 
force  is  about  8000  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms  of  the  service,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are  Europeans,  maintained  at  a  total  cost 
of;^250,000.  The  regular  and  municipal  police  number  7700 
officers  and  men,  costing/'i07,ooo,  apart  from  the  chcnvkeydars 
or  indigenous  village  watchmen.  'There  were  in  1875  altogether 
1371  educational  establishments,  attended  by  59,391  pupils;  the 
total  cost  was  ;^5  23,000.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Canning  Col- 
lege, which  has  Oriental  and  law  departments.  Among  chari- 
table institutions  are  the  King's  Hospital,  endowed  by  a  former 
king  of  O.  with  £i^S^  ^  y^^"^  J  ^"'i  Bulrampur  Hospital, 
built  in  1 87 1  by  a  wealthy  talnkdar  at  the  cost  of  ^10,000,  and 
endowed  with  as  much  more.  These  are  both  at  Lucknow. 
There  are  1347  miles  of  water  communication,  4225  miles  of 
road,  and  at  the  end  of  1876,  542  miles  of  the  O.  and  Rohilcund 
Railway  were  open,  mostly  within  the  province,  on  which  a  capital 
of  more  than  5  millions  had  been  expended ;  the  net  earnings 
were  ;^i22,5Si. 
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O.  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindustan,  and  many  of 
the  earliest  legends  of  the  Hindus  centre  in  this  region.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sakhya  Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism. 
But  the  separate  history  of  the  province  only  dates  from 
1756,  when  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, established  his  independence  of  Delhi,  under  the  title  of 
Nawaub  Vizier.  In  1819  his  descendant,  Ghazi-ud-Diu  Hyder, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  British  as  king.  The  dealings  of 
the  British  in  Bengal  with  the  dynasty  were  very  intimate, 
chiefly  taking  the  form  of  continual  loans  and  cessions  of  terri- 
tory. But  the  subsidiary  force  of  the  British  was  used  to 
enforce  daily  the  grossest  acts  of  misgovernment,  and  in  1856 
the  last  king,  Wajid  Ali  Shah,  who  refused  to  sign  a  treaty 
parting  with  his  sovereignty,  was  forcibly  dethroned.  Garden 
Reach,  near  Calcutta,  was  assigned  to.  him  as  a  residence, 
where  he  still  lives,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  circle  of  cour- 
tiers, on  a  pension  of  a  lac  of  rupees  a  month  (^^  1 20,000  a 
year).  In  the  following  year  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  both 
the  talukdars  or  large  landholders,  who  had  been  dispossessed, 
and  the  general  population  joined  the  mutinous  sepoys.  The 
British  under  Sir  H.  Lawrence_(q.  v.),  and  afterwards  under  Sir 
J.  Outram  (q.  v.),  were  shut  up  in  the  Residency  and  the  Alum 
Bagh  of  Lucknow  for  many  months,  and  were  only  relieved  at 
last  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde)  in  March  1857. 
The  rebel  leaders  were  the  Moulvi  of  Fyzabad  and  the  Begum 
or  Queen  of  O.,  who  finally  escaped  safely  into  Nepal.  Lord 
Canning,  the  Governor-General,  now  passed  his  celebrated  con- 
fiscation order,  by  which  the  proprietary  right  in  the  whole  soil 
was  resumed,  to  be  afterwards  granted  away  again  on  most 
favourable  terms  to  the  talukdars.  Since  January  17,  1877,  O. 
has  been  amalgamated  with  the  N.W.  Provinces.  See  Annual 
Bhte-Books  on  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India  (Lond.), 
Annual  Administration  lieports  of  the  O.  Government  (Luck- 
now),  Sleeman's  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of  0,  (Lond. 
1858). 

Oude,  the  former  capital  both  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan kingdoms  of  the  same  name,  now  a  ruined  city  in  the 
British  district  of  Fyzabad,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gogra  river, 
75  miles  E.  of  Lucknow  ;  pop.  (1869)  9949.  It  is  considered 
by  the  best  authorities  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in  Hindu- 
stan, having  been  founded  by  Menu  2000  years  B.C.  O.  was  the 
birthplace  and  capital  of  Rama,  the  mythical  hero  of  the  Pama- 
vana,  from  whom  all  the  Rajput  princes  claim  to  have  sprung. 
Nothing  is  now  left  but  large  mounds  of  earth  and  brick,  witli 
which  various  legends  are  associated.  The  Hindu  temples  that 
exist  are  all  modern,  the  ancient  buildings  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Mohammedans,  who  removed  the  seat  of  government  to 
the  adjoining  city  of  Fyzabad  (q.  v.)  in  1 730.  See  General  C-an- 
v.\ng\\a.m's,  Ancient  Geography  of  India  (Lond.  1874)  ;  and  Gold- 
stucker's  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  art.  Ayodhya. 

Oude'narde,  or  Audenarde  (Dut.  '  old  earth '  or  '  land '), 
a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  E.  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  16 
miles  S.  of  Ghent  by  rail.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  town  hall,  and 
linen  and  cotton  mills,  chemical  works  and  tanneries.  Pop. 
(1873)  4835.  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  here  gained  a 
brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  Marshal  Villars,  nth  July  1708. 

Ou'dinot,  Charles  Nicolas,  Due  de  Keggio,  was  born 
at  Bar-le-Duc,  2Sth  April  1767,  joined  the  army  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  distinguished  himself  in  suppressing  a  local  riot 
(1790),  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  third  battalion  of  the  Meuse  Volunteers.  He  executed  a 
brilliant  movement  (May  1794)  as  chief  of  brigade  at  Kaysers- 
lautern,  and  was  promoted  general ;  on  the  6th  of  August  he 
manoeuvred  himself  into  Trier,  where  he  got  his  leg  broken. 
On  the  1 8th  October  1795  he  was  wounded  in  five  places  be- 
fore Mannheim,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  He 
made  the  Swabian  and  Bavarian  campaigns,  and  was  wounded 
at  Neuburg  (September  1796);  in  1799  he  became  general  of 
division,  and  was  wounded  both  at  Wurmlos  and  Schwitz  ;  in 
the  same  year  he  performed  a  dashing  feat  at  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio,  by  which  he  captured  a  battery.  In  1801  he  received  a 
sabre  of  honour,  and  in  1S05  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  with  the  command,  at  Arras,  of  ten  battalions  of 
reserve.  With  these  he  earned  fresh  renown  at  Vienna,  Holla- 
brunn  (where  he  was  again  wounded),  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
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Ostrolenka.  He  commanded  the  advance  guard  on  the  march  to 
Friedland,  and  in  1808  was  nominated  governor  of  Erfurt.  In 
the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  he  received  a  gun-shot  wound  at 
Lobau,  and  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  which  he  successfully 
engaged,  he  was  created  Marshal  of  France  and  Due  de  Reggio. 
O.  occupied  the  Hague  in  1810,  and  administered  the  country  ; 
in  1812-14  he  operated  against  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  and 
on  Napoleon  retiring  to  Elba  attached  himself  to  Louis  XVIII., 
whom  he  never  afterwards  forsook.  Honours  were  heaped  upon 
him,  and  at  his  death  in  Paris,  13th  September  1847,  he  was 
a  peer  of  France,  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  governor  of  the  Invalides. — Charles  Nicolas  O.,  Due  de 
Reggio,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bar-le-Duc, 
3d  November  1791,  entered  the  army,  and  became  a  lieutenant 
of  hussars  in  1809,  took  part  in  Massena's  campaigns  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  and  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  He  was 
wounded  at  Leipsic  and  Craonne,  but  his  valour  won  him  a 
colonelcy  (April  1814).  Like  his  father,  he  remained  faithful 
to  the  Bourbons.  O.  was  made  marechal  de  camp  (1822), 
was  charged  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  French  cavalry 
(1824),  served  in  Algeria  (1835),  entered  on  a  political  career  in 
1842,  and  in  1849  commanded  the  troops  that  the  French 
Republic  despatched  to  Italy  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  against  the  Mazzinists  and  Garibaldians.  His  success  was 
decisive.  He  pronounced  against  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2d  of 
December,  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  some  days,  and  on  his 
release  withdrew  into  private  life.  O.  died  7th  July  1863,  See 
De  Persiis,  Vie  de  General  O.,  Due  de  Keggio  (Par.  1866). 

Ougr§e,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Maas,  3  miles  S.  S. W.  of 
Liege,  has  extensive  engineering  works,  a  cannon  foundry,  flour 
and  oil  mills,  &c.    Pop.  (1873)  5759. 

Ounce  (Lat.  uncia),  in  troy  weight  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
pound,  and  is  equivalent  to  480  grains  ;  in  avoirdupois  weight  it 
is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound,  and  is  equal  to  437^  grains  troy. 

Ounce  {Leopardus  nncia),  a  species  of  Feline  Carnivora,  allied 
to  the  Leopard  (q.  v.)  and  found  in  Asia.  Some  zoologists 
regard.it  as  the  young 
form  of  the  leopard 
or  panther,  but  there 
appear  to  be  good 
grounds  for  believing 
the  animal  to  repre- 
sent a  well-marked 
variety  if  not  a  dis- 
tinct s  pecies  of  Felida. 
The  fur  of  the  O.  is 
coarser  than  that  of 
the  leopard,  and  the 
spots  which  diversify 
it  are  not  nearly  so 
well-defined  as  those 
of  the  latter  animal. 
Its  tail  is  also  clumsier. 

Ourari.    See  Curarine. 

Ou'ro  Pre'to,  capital  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil, 
in  a  bleak  mountain  region  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  200 
miles,  or  fifteen  days'  journey  by  mules  N.N.W.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Originally  a  mining  settlement,  it  rapidly  attained  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  declined  in  con- 
sequence of  the  almost  complete  e.>diaustion  of  its  geld  mmes. 
Pop.  8500. 

Ouse  (like  Axe,  Exe,  and  Usk,  a  derivative  of  the  Cymr. 
ivysg,  '  water  '),  the  name  of  several  English  rivers,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important—  (i)  The  Great  O.,  rismg  in 
Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  10  miles  W.  of  Buckingham,  and 
after  a  N.W.  course  through  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  falling  into  the 
Wash,  near  Lynn.  It  receives  the  Ouzel,  Cam  (q.  v.),  Larke, 
Little  O  ,  and  Nar,  and  has  a  length  of  140  miles,  of  which  25 
are  navigable  for  barges.  (2)  The  Yorkshire  O.,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Ure  and  Swale  at  Aldborough,  15  miles  N.W. 
of  York,  and  flowing  in  a  S.E.  direction  till  it  joins  the  Tient, 
the  two  streams  forming  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  (q.  v.).  It 
receives  the  Wharfe,  Aire,  Don,  and  Derwent,  and  has  a  length 
of  60  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  or  135  miles  from  the  source 
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of  the  Ure,  being  navigable  as  high  as  York  (45  miles)  for 
vessels  of  150  tons.  (3)  The  Sussex  O.,  rising  at  Slaugham, 
and,  after  a  S.  course  of  28  miles,  falling  into  the  English 
Channel  at  Newhaven. 

Ou'sel,  a  name  given  to  various  Insessorial  birds,  such  as  the 
ring  O.  (Turdus  torquattts),  which  arrives  in  Britain  in  April, 
and  is  known  by  the  collar  of  white  encircling  its  neck.  The 
water  O.  or  dipper  (Cincliis  aquaticus)  is  allied  to  the  ant 
thrushes,  and  is  notable  for  its  activity  in  swimming,  and  more 
so  for  its  diving  habits,  which  are  practised  by  the  young  dipper 
immediately  on  leaving  the  egg.  The  water  O.  is  of  a  brown 
colour  above ;  the  throat  and  chest  are  white,  and  the  abdomen 
a  rusty  red.    The  average  length  is  7  inches. 

Ouseley,  The  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Arthur  Gore, 
Bart.,  an  English  musician,  was  born  in  London,  August  12, 
1825,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  after  which  he 
entered  holy  orders.  He  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  as  second  baronet  in  1844.  In  1855 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  received  the  Precentorship  of  Hertford.  He  is  incumbent 
of  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury,  and  founder  of  a  college  in  that  parish 
for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  classics  and  choral  singing.  The 
following  standard  musical  treatises  are  from  his  pen  : — O71 
Harmony  (1869) ;  On  Counterpoint  and  Fugue  {1869) ;  On  Musi- 
cal Form  and  General  Composition  (1875).  He  has  also  edited 
several  collections  of  church  music,  and  has  composed  a  number 
of  excellent  anthems  and  sacred  pieces.  His  oratorio  of  Hagar 
was  first  performed  at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  1873. 

Oustiti.    See  Marmoset. 

Out'crop,  in  Geology,  is  the  line  along  which  an  inclined 
stratum  appears  at  the  surface.  The  strike  is  the  direction  of 
this  line,  and  is  coincident  with  it  when  the  surface  is  plane. 
The  dip  is  at  right  angles  to  the  strike.    See  Dip  and  Strike. 

Outer  House.   See  Court  of  Session. 

Out'fit  Allow'ances  in  the  British  Army  are  granted  to 
non-commissioned  officers  on  obtaining  regular  commissions,  to 
the  extent  of  ;^I00  in  infantry,  and;^i5o  in  cavalry  regiments. 

Outlawry,  in  English  law,  means  the  exclusion  of  one  from 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  penalty  is  incurred  by  the  wilful 
avoidance  of  legal  process.  In  England,  in  cases  of  treason  and 
felony,  the  law  interprets  the  party's  absence  as  proof  of  his 
guilt.  In  civil  cases,  O.  renders  a  man  incapable  of  suing  for 
redress  of  injury. 

Out'posts,  the  soldiers  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  ad- 
vanced positions  of  an  army.  See  Colonel  J.  Jebb's  Practical 
Treatise  on  Strengthening  and  Defending  O.,  &^c.  (Lond.  1848). 

Ou'tram,  Sir  James,  G.C.B,,  G.C.S.I.,  ahero  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  one  of  the  most  honoured  characters  in  the  army  of  the 
East  India  Company,  was  born  at  Butterley  Hall  in  Derbyshire, 
January  29, 1803.  His  mother  was  of  a  Scotch  family,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  Scotland,  studied  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  went  out  to  Bombay  as  an  infantry  cadet  in  1819.  His  chief 
services  were  in  the  political  department,  half  diplomatic  half 
administrative.  He  was  first  employed  in  introducing  order 
among  the  wild  hill  tribes  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  then  as 
aide-de-camp  in  the  disastrous  Afghan  expedition  of  1839,  and 
afterwards  as  Resident  at  the  Courts  of  Hydrabad,  Sattara,  and 
Baroda.  It  was  while  O.  was  at  Hydrabad  that  the  annexation 
of  Scinde  was  effected,  greatly  against  his  advice,  and  he  was 
besieged  in  the  Residency.  In  1856  he  was  selected  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  to  announce  to  the  King  of  Oude  his  deposition,  and 
to  be  the  first  Commissioner  of  that  province.  He  conducted 
successfully  the  short  Persian  War  of  1856-57,  and  reached  Cal- 
cutta in  time  to  help  in  suppressing  the  Mutiny.  Though  the  supe- 
rior commanding  officer,  he  chivalrously  consented  to  serve  under 
Havelock  as  a  volunteer  in  the  force  that  relieved  Lucknow ; 
and  after  the  final  succour  brought  by  Lord  Clyde,  resumed  his 
duties  as  Civil  Commissioner  of  Oude.  O.  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  India,  but  retired  in  broken  health  in  1861.  He  died  at 
Paris,  iith  March  1863,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  has  left  a  name  as  '  the  Bayard  of  India,'  and  the  friend  of 
the  people  and  native  chiefs.  Statues  have  been  erected  to  his 
honour  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
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Out'rigger  is  a  name  given  to  a  long  racing- boat  having  fixed 
to  the  wale  and  projecting  outside  of  it  an  iron  framework  to 
support  the  rowlocks.  This  contrivance  enables  the  boat  to  be 
made  very  narrow  and  light,  while  it  gives  increased  leverage  in 
manipulating  the  sculls.  The  framework  itself  is  also  called  an 
O.,,  and  when  applied  to  gigs  they  are  termed  outrigged gigs.  On 
shipboard,  O.  is  a  general  name  for  a  spar  or  boom  rigged  out 
for  various  purposes,  as  from  a  ship's  side  to  suspend  boats,  or 
from  the  crosstrees  or  top  to  extend  the  top-gallant  breast  back- 
stays, 

Out'works,  the  defences  constructed  beyond  the  enceinte  of  a 
fortress,  such  as  ravelins,  lunettes,  counterguards,  tenailles,  &c. 
See  Fortification. 

Ou'zel.    See  Ousel. 

O'val  (from  Lat.  ovum,  '  an  egg '),  a  general  name  given  to 
any  plane  curve  which  resembles  the  longitudinal  section  of  an 
egg.  The  ellipse  is  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  example. 
The  Cartesian  and  Cassinian  ovals,  so  called  from  having  been 
first  investigated  by  Descartes  and  Cassini  respectively,  are 
curves  of  the  fourth  order.  The  former  are  physically  interest- 
ing as  being  the  plane  sections  of  the  equipotential  surfaces  due 
to  two  oppositely  electrified  or  magnetised  points.  For  a  parti- 
cular case,  that  of  zero  potential,  the  ovals  which  are  at  first  in 
pairs  reduce  to  circles.  For  a  particular  value  of  the  potential, 
the  ovals  join  to  form  one  curve  enclosing  the  two  points,  which 
approaches  more  and  more  nearly  a  circle  as  we  recede  from  the 
electrified  centres. 

Ovam'pos,  a  race  inhabiting  S.W.  Africa  between  the 
Cuanene  river  and  the  parallel  of  21°  S.  lat.  They  are  tall, 
muscular,  and  very  dark,  and  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Kaffir  and  Negro  races.  Their  language  is  without 
clicks,  and  they  are  more  civilised  than  the  tribes  intervening 
between  them  and  Cape  Colony,  having  a  king,  inhabiting 
villages,  and  practising  agriculture  and  various  industrial  arts. 
Cattle,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  slaves  are  the  chief  articles 
of  trade.  On  the  S.  border  of  their  territory  and  partly  mixed 
up  with  them  are  the  Damaras,  a  Kaffir  people  whose  language 
is  intelligible  to  the  O.,  and  the  Hill  Damaras,  a  Negro  race 
speaking  the  Namaqua  language.  Ovampoland  consists  of  a 
tableland  6000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  broken  up  to  the  S.  by 
rugged  peaks  and  barren  hills,  but  declining  to  the  N.  into 
fertile  plains,  on  which  are  grown  large  crops  of  maize  and 
Kaffir  corn.  To  the  E.  and  S.E.  it  merges  into  the  flat  region 
near  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Kalahari  Desert.  On  the  W.  the 
plateau  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  sandy  region  from  50  to 
100  miles  wide,  barren,  rainless,  and  fever-stricken.  The  streams 
of  Ovampoland  are  few  and  periodical,  being  absorbed  in  the 
sand  in  the  dry  season.  The  interior  plains  abound  in  lions, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  antelopes,  &c.,  which  have 
retired  northwards  before  the  advance  of  civilised  man. 

O'var,  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  lagoon  of  Ria  d'Aveiro. 
It  has  a  good  trade  and  valuable  fisheries.    Pop.  10,374. 

O'varies,  the  essential  organs  of  the  female  generative  system 
in  animals,  in  which  the  ova  or  eggs  are  formed  and  matured. 
The  ovary  of  the  female  corresponds  to  the  testis  in  the  male. 
The  essential  act  of  sexual  reproduction  consists  in  the  contact 
ot  the  fluid  of  the  male  {seminal fluid)  with  its  contained  sper- 
matozooids  with  the  ovum  of  the  female.  The  act  of  contact 
constitutes  fertilisation,  and  the  result  ot  this  process  is  the 
initiation  of  those  changes  mentioned  in  the  article  Deve- 
lopment, and  which  culminate  in  the  production  of  a  new 
being.  In  the  human  female,  the  ovaries  are  two  oval  bodies 
which  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus  or  womb.  The  ovary 
of  each  side  is  contained  within  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
and  lies  behind  and  below  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct  of  its 
side.  By  its  front  margin  the  ovaiy  is  connected  with  the  broad 
ligament,  while  by  its  inner  margin  it  is  attached  to  the  uterus 
by  its  own  or  ovarian  ligament.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  fim- 
briated mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube  by  a  ligament  of  small  size. 
The  O.  are  of  whitish  colour,  and  may  be  either  smooth  or  rough 
on  their  outer  surface.  In  length  they  measure  I J  inches  in  the 
adult  subject,  about  |  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  about  ^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  They  each  weigh  from  i  to  2  drachms.  The 
O.  are  covered  by  the  Peritoneum  (q.  v.).    Each  ovary  has  its 
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substance  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  or  stroma,  the  tough  outer 
layer  being  named  the  timica  albugiiiea.  Within  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrous  network  or  stroma  small  vesicles  are  to  be  discerned. 
These  are  the  ovisacs  or  Graafian  vesicles,  and  contain  the  ova. 
In  subjects  who  have  not  borne  children,  the  ovisacs  vary  in 
number  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  their  size  averaging  that  of  a 
pin's  head,  but  occasionally  attaining  to  that  of  a  pea.  In  their 
early  development  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  small,  but  when 
they  ripen  they  approach  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  form 
projections  on  its  surface  beneath  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
organ.  The  Graafian  vesicles  continue  to  be  formed  from  in- 
fancy to  the  end  of  the  child-bearing  period.  Before  puberty 
they  are  small  and  insignificant,  and  never  attain  any  great 
degree  of  development.  But  after  puberty,  when  menstrua- 
tion occurs,  the  vesicles  become  matured  and  discharge  their 
ova  at  the  menstrual  periods.  Hence  menstruation  is  the 
sign  of  the  deeper  work  of  ovulation  or  the  production  and 
maturation  of  ova.  When  the  Graafian  vesicle  bursts,  the 
ovum  is  liberated  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  is  grasped  by 
the  fimbriated  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  through  which  the 
ovum  is  conveyed  to  the  uterus  or  womb,  where  meeting  with 
the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male  it  becomes  fertilised.  Fertilisation 
may,  however,  take  place  in  the  Fallopian  tube  itself. 

When  an  ovum  is  discharged  from  its  Graafian  follicle,  there 
is  left  a  small  cavity  which  becomes  filled  with  blood,  and  the 
margin  of  the  vesicle  becomes  lined  with  a  yellow  substance,  con- 
sisting probably  of  blood  which  has  undergone  chemical  altera- 
tion and  change.  This  appearance  is  known  as  the  corpus 
luteum.  It  exists  after  the  discharge  of  an  ovum,  but  the 
corpus  hiteum  vf\i\c\\  forms  in  the  ovary  after  impregnation  of 
an  ovum,  and  that  which  results  from  the  discharge  of  an  ovum 
which  has  not  been  fertilised,  are  widely  different  in  nature.  The 
latter  is  smaller  than  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  has  disappeared,  whilst  the  corpus  luteum  of 
pregnancy  is  as  large  as  before.  The  ligaments  of  the  ovary  are 
the  ovarian  ligament,  already  mentioned,  and  the  round  liga- 
ments. The  arteries  of  the  O.  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  and 
nerves  originate  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

Diseases  of  the  O. — The  ovaries  are  liable  to  become  the  seat 
of  tumours  of  all  kinds,  and  those  which  are  solid  may  be 
fibroid  or  malignant.  Fibroid  tumours  of  the  ovaries  are  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish,  during  life,  from  fibroid  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  which  are  sometimes  pedunculated  and  attain  a  veiy 
large  size.  They  are  distinguished  from  malignant  tumours  by 
the  absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  by  their  being  of 
slower  growth.  Surgical  interference,  in  the  case  of  solid 
tumours,  is  inadvisable.  The  class  of  tumours  with  which 
surgeons  are  more  immediately  concerned  are  the  cystic,  which 
may  be  serous,  colloid,  or  dermal.  Serous  cysts  may  be  uni- 
locular or  multilocular,  and  the  former  are  occasionally  situated 
not  in  the  ovary  itself  but  in  the  broad  ligament,  and  originate 
in  degeneration  of  the  Wolffian  body  or  of  the  duct  of  Miiller. 
Cystic  tumours  of  the  O.  may  be  simple,  single  cysts,  or  pro- 
liferous ;  and  the  latter  may  be  merely  multilocular  cysts  or  with 
a  solid  intracystic  growth  of  a  sarcomatous  nature.  Other  com- 
pound cysts  contain  colloid  matter  ;  and  dermoid  cysts,  which  are 
congenital,  contain  masses  of  hair,  portions  of  skin,  and  some- 
times irregular  pieces  of  bone,  mixed  often  with  a  large  quantity 
of  fat.  The  fluid  contained  in  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  is 
watery,  like  that  of  hydrocele  ;  but  true  cysts  of  the  O.  contain 
a  fluid  rich  in  albumen,  a  good  deal  of  cholesterine,  and  is 
generally  like  thick  gum.  Sometimes  the  contents  are  seropu- 
rulent  or  pure  pus. 

The  gradual  growth  of  an  ovarian  cyst  produces  the  disease 
called  ovarian  dropsy,  which  may  prove  fatal  from  wasting,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  albuminous  matter  in  the  cyst,  from 
the  effects  of  its  size  and  pressure,  or  from  its  bursting  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  secretion  of  fluid  may  cease 
and  reabsorption  may  take  place  ;  or  it  may  be  reabsorbed  from 
the  peritoneum  after  it  has  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Suppuration  will  almost  inevitably  lead  to  ulceration  and  death. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovaries  may  be  mistaken  for  peritoneal  dropsy, 
for  a  softened  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus,  for  large  cysts  in  the 
kidney,  for  pregnancy,  for  tumours  of  the  omentum,  and  even 
for  phantom  tumours.  Diagnosis  may  be  established  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  constitutional  symptoms,  the  physical 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  by  exploration  from  the  vagina  or 
from  the  rectum,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  by  tapping  the  tumour. 
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There  are  only  two  methods  of  treating  dropsy  of  the  ovaries, 
viz.,  tapping  and  excision  or  ovariotomy.  Many  surgeons  re- 
commend that  ovariotomy  should  not  be  performed  except  after 
a  preliminary  and  experimental  tapping  ;  but  repeated  tapping  is 
by  no  means  devoid  of  danger,  and  in  the  case  of  young  healthy 
women  the  operation  of  excision  is  preferable.  The  success  of 
this  formidable  operation  of  late  years  has  been  veiy  encouraging, 
the  ratio  of  mortality  not  exceeding  a  quarter,  and  even  this 
ratio  may  be  diminished  by  antiseptic  appliances.  In  this 
operation  the  minutest  precautions  must  be  taken  that  every 
instrument,  sponge,  or  other  thing  that  touches  the  patient,  and 
also  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  should  have 
been  steeped  in  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  under  the  carbolic  acid  spray.  See  Paper  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  120. 

Ovariot'omy.    See  Ovaries,  Diseases  of. 

O'vary,  in  Botany,  is  the  part  of  the  Pistil  (q.  v.)  that  contains 
the  Overtes  (q.  v.). 

Ova'tion.   See  Triumph. 

Ov'en  (Old  Eng.  and  Ger.  ofen),  an  arched  brick  chamber 
capable  of  being  raised  to  a  high  temperature  for  the  baking  of 
bread,  also  used  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  in  glass-making,  and 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many 
kinds  of  apparatus  placed  on  or  near  a  fire  for  general  pur- 
poses of  cooking.  Domestic  ovens  are  of  three  kinds — the 
ordinary  range  or  stove  O.,  the  Dutch  O.,  and  the  out-O. 
The  Dutch  O.  is  simply  a  closed  metal  vessel  or  pot  placed  on 
the  hearth  and  surrounded  by  burning  faggots.  Many  ingenious 
and  successful  modifications  of  it  have  been  devised,  suitable,  on 
account  of  portability,  alike  for  the  army  and  navy,  new  settlers, 
or  kitchen  use.  Hebert's  domestic  O. ,  patented  1836,  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  baking  or  roasting  on  a  small  scale.  The 
patented  cooking  apparatus  of  Captain  Warren  is  now  held  in 
great  esteem  for  barracks,  shipboard,  workhouses,  &c.,  and  it, 
together  with  Perkins'  military  portable  steam-O.,  provides  the 
British  soldier  with  better  cooked  food  than  can  be  obtained  in 
any  Continental  army.  The  out-O.,  now  old-fashioned,  is  an 
arched  brick  cell,  closed  by  an  iron  door,  constructed  outside  a 
dwelling.  The  chamber  is  heated  by  burning  faggots  on  the 
tiled  floor,  and  after  sweeping  out  the  ashes,  the  bread  or  other 
food  is  introduced  and  baked  or  cooked  by  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  bricks.  Bakers'  oirens  were  for  a  long  time  constructed 
and  heated  on  the  same  principle,  which  is  obviously  wasteful  of 
fuel,  but  within  the  present  generation  immense  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  by  which  economy  of  fuel,  cleanliness, 
and  uniform  distribution  of  heat  are  secured.  There  is  now  a 
great  diversity  in  the  shape  and  materials  of  construction,  and 
modes  of  heating  bakers'  ovens.  Some  are  circular  or  annular, 
others  tubular,  iron  in  some  instances  has  superseded  bricks,  and 
hot  water,  gas,  steam,  and  hot  air  are  also  in  favour  for  heating. 
Charging  and  discharging  the  ovens  are  also  effected  mechani- 
cally, and  in  '  travelling  ovens  '  the  goods  are  placed  on  travelling 
platforms  or  shelves,  and  are  baked  in  one  passage  through  or 
round  the  cell. 

O'ven  Bird  {Furnarius  fuliginosus),  a  species  of  Insessorial 
birds,  so  named  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  their  nests,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  the  walls  being  fully  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Tiie  nest  is  formed  of  clay,  grass,  and  vege- 
table fibres,  packed  so  as  to  form  a  thick  dense  structure,  which 
is  usually  placed  in  some  exposed  situation.  These  birds  lay 
four  eggs,  and  both  sexes  appear  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
nest.  The  plumage  of  these  birds  is  of  sombre  colour.  They 
inhabit  S.  America. 

Ov'ens,  an  important  gold-mining  and  agi-icultural  district  in 
the  N.E.  of  Victoria,  the  principal  towns  in  it  being  Beechworth 
(q.  V.)  and  Wangaratta.  It  is  drained  by  the  O.  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Murray,  and  traversed  by  the  railway  from  Melbourne 
to  Albury,  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the  former  place  with 
Sydney. 

O'verbeck,  Friedrich,  a  German  historical  painter,  born 
3d  July  1789  at  Liibeck,  studied  in  Vienna  under  Fiiger,  and 
removed  in  1810  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
12th  November  1869.  The  influence  of  his  early  training  under 
the  Romantic  School  in  Germany  led  O.  to  devote  himself  at 
Rome  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  masters,  ia 
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whom  he  found  the  expression  of  piety  and  love  that  best 
harmonised  with  his  own  nature.  He  and  his  friends  strove  by 
imitation  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  old  art,  but  often  failed 
through  a  certain  stiffness  of  drawing  and  poorness  of  colour. 
Ilis  becoming  a  Catholic  was  consistent  with  his  artistic  mode 
of  thought.  '  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem '  in  the  Marienkirche 
at  Liibeck,  the  frescoes  in  the  Villa  Massimi  at  Rome  (scenes 
from  Orlando  Furioso),  '  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,'  also  al  fresco  ; 
'  The  Influence  of  Religion  upon  Art,'  an  oil  painting  at  Frank- 
furt, and  the  '  Ascension  of  the  Madonna,'  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Koln,  are  O.  's  best  known  works.  One  of  his  latest  paintings, 
'  The  Seven  Sacraments,'  distinguished  by  a  vironderful  fineness 
and  purity  of  form,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  his  mystic 
symbolism. — Johaun  Adolf  O.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1826,  and  since  1858  has  been  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  Leipsic,  He  is  a  valued  art  historian  and  critic. 
Among  his  writings  are  Die  Antiken  Schi-iftquellen  ztir  Ge- 
scJiichte  der  bildenden  Kiinste  bei  den  Griechen  (i868),  and 
GrUchische  Ktmstmythologie  {1871). 

O'verbury,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  author  and  courtier, 
son  of  Nicholas  O.,  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,  was  born  at 
Compton  Scorfen,  Warwickshire,  in  1 581,  studied  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Con- 
tinent, whence  he  returned  with  the  reputation  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  In  1601  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
while  there  formed  an  intimacy  with  Robert  Carr,  afterwards 
Viscount  Rochester  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  was  then  page 
to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  who  accompanied  O.  on  his  return 
to  London.  Carr,  handsome,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,  soon 
became  a  favourite  with  King  James,  was  created  viscount,  and 
obtained  in  1608  a  knighthood  for  his  friend.  Events  soon 
occurred,  however,  which  broke  up  the  intimacy  between  O.  and 
his  patron,  and  brought  about  that  tragedy  which  has  given  such 
a  strange  interest  to  the  former.  O.  had  been  induced  to  aid 
Rochester  in  his  guilty  intrigues  with  Frances  Howard,  the 
beautiful  though  dissolute  Countess  of  Essex  ;  but  on  learning 
from  the  Viscount  that  it  was  his  intention  to  get  her  divorced 
and  then  to  marry  her,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  design  of  forming  a  regular  alliance  with  a  woman  of  such 
notorious  character.  Rochester,  ill-pleased  at  such  counsel,  mis- 
chievously imparted  it  to  Lady  Essex,  who  was  much  incensed, 
and  immediately  set  about  planning  the  ruin  of  her  paramour's 
adviser.  In  this  she  was  assisted  by  Rochester  himself  and  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  privy  to  their  intrigue.  It 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  O.  by  poison,  but  as  this  was  diffi- 
cult so  long  as  he  was  at  liberty,  Rochester  laid  a  scheme  to 
irritate  the  king  against  him.  An  ambassador  to  the  French 
Court  being  required  about  this  time,  he  advised  the  appointment 
of  O.  to  this  post,  at  the  same  time  privately  advising  the  latter 
not  to  accept  it.  O.  having  accordingly  sent  in  his  refusal,  was 
by  the  king's  orders  thrown  into  the  Tower,  2ist  April  1613. 
Here  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement.  On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember he  died  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  Rochester's 
commands.  Twelve  years  afterwards  the  whole  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  several  persons  convicted  of  having  taken  part  in 
the  murder  were  executed.  Rochester,  now  become  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  his  guilty  wife  were  condemned  to  death 
in  1616 ;  but  the  king,  by  the  exercise  of  a  criminal  cle- 
mency, changed  their  sentence  into  one  of  banishment  from 
the  Court.  The  only  one  of  O.'s  works  which  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  was  A  Wife  notu  a  Widowe  {2d  ed.  Lond. 
1 6 14,  printed  along  with  his  Characters).  The  felicity  of 
the  sketches  in  these  Characters,  or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the 
Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,  is  at  times  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Their  quaint  conceits,  sweet  fancies,  epigrammatic  daintiness, 
and  rich  flavour  of  poetic  feeling,  give  them  an  enduring  charm. 
'  The  fair  and  happy  milkmaid'  is  an  idyll  in  prose  that  has  no 
rival  in  English  verse.  Among  O.'s  other  productions  are  The 
First  and  Second  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love  {ibid,,  1620) ;  Obser- 
vations on  the  Seventeen  Provinces  {ibid.,  1626-5 1);  Crumms 
Fallen  from  King  James^  Table  or  Table  Talk  {ibid.,  1715).  The 
latest  edition  of  O.'s  complete  works  was  issued  in  1856. 

O'ver  Dar'wen,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire, 3^  miles  S.  of  Blackburn  by  rail,  has  four  churches  and 
numerous  schools  and  dissenting  chapels,  a  theatre  opened  in 
1877,  club-rooms,  a  market-house,  free  library,  temperance  hall, 
public  baths,  washhouses,  &c.    There  are  bleaching  and  print 


works,  very  extensive  cotton  and  paper  mills,  and  paper-staining 
establishments,  and  in  the  township  are  collieries  and  stone- 
quarries.  O.  D.  was  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health  till 
1878,  when  it  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  borough. 
Pop.  (1871)  21,278;  estimated  (1878)  at  30,000. 

O'verland  Koute  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  direct 
route  from  England  to  India,  namely,  that  by  rail  vid  Calais, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Mont  Cenis,  Turin,  I3ologna,  and  Ancona  or 
Brindisi,  thence  by  steamer  to  Alexandria,  by  rail  to  Suez,  and 
again  by  steamer  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  to  Bom- 
bay. The  passage  may  be  made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Company's  line  in  twenty-one  days  (contract  time)  ; 
sometimes  in  nineteen  days;  and  the  through  fare  is  170 
second  class,  and  ;i^'300  first  class.  The  French  Messageries 
steamers  sail  from  Marseille  direct  vid  Port  Said,  Suez,  and 
Aden  to  Bombay.  The  sea  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
though  considerably  cheaper,  is  not  accomplished  in  less  than 
94  days  by  steamers,  while  sailing  vessels  take  four  months. 
The  name  was  first  used  by  those  enterprising  travellers  who 
really  travelled  overland  through  Turkey  and  Persia,  in  the  line 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  and  the  proposed  railway,  but 
it  has  now  become  rather  a  misnomer. 

O'verseers  are  officers  annually  appointed  to  determine  the 
poor-rate  in  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to  collect  and 
apply  it  in  giving  relief  to  the  poor.  O.  are  chosen  by  two  or 
more  justices  from  among  the  resident  householders  paying  the 
poor  assessment.  They  must  be  substantial  householders  ;  which 
fact  must  be  stated  in  appointing  them.  Doubts  having  arisen 
as  to  the  coequal  jurisdiction  of  city  and  burgh  justices  and 
county  justices  under  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  in  certain  matters  relating 
to  the  poor,  they  are  removed  by  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  64,  enacting 
that  all  power  which  may  be  exercised  out  of  general  or  quarter 
sessions  by  two  or  more  county  justices,  may  be  exercised  by 
two  or  more  city  or  burgh  justices,  within  their  jurisdiction. 
12  and  13  Vict.  c.  103,  enacts  that  no  one  is  to  be  appointed 
an  overseer  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  any  con- 
tract for  the  supply  of  goods  or  provisions  for  the  workhouse,  or 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  union  which 
comprises  it.  The  duties  of  O.  are  to  raise,  by  rate  on  the 
inhabitants,  the  funds  necessary  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  pro- 
vide material  for  giving  them  work ;  to  apprentice  poor  children, 
and  to  set  to  work  all  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  who  have 
no  means  of  maintaining  themselves.  O.,  in  granting  relief  to 
the  poor,  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  guardians, 
vestry,  or  other  governing  authority.  They  have  no  discre- 
tionary power  in  granting  relief,  except  in  an  emergency,  and 
in  no  case  are  they  entitled  to  grant  money.  Persons  threaten- 
ing to  run  away,  and  leave  their  families  chargeable  on  the 
rates,  or  refusing  to  work  and  maintain  them,  being  able 
to  do  so,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction. 
When  a  family  is  left  chargeable,  the  O.  may  seize,  by 
order  of  the  justices,  so  much  of  the  means  of  the  father 
as  will  maintain  them.  The  husband  is  liable  for  all  relief 
given  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  children  under  sixteen  ;  and  such 
relief  may  be  considered  a  loan,  for  which  the  wages  of  the 
party  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  Books 
must  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  parishioners,  in 
which  shall  be  registered  the  names  of  persons  receiving  relief, 
the  time  when  they  were  first  admitted,  and  the  cause  of  their 
requiring  relief.  Under  6  Vict.  c.  18,  the  O.  having  received 
printed  forms  on  or  before  the  loth  of  June  from  the  clerks  of 
the  peace,  must  give  notice  on  or  before  the  20th  June,  requiring 
all  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  a  county  member,  and  who  are 
not  already  on  the  register,  or  who  have  changed  their  qualification 
or  residence,  to  send  their  names  in  a  prescribed  form,  with  a 
claim  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  to  the  overseer,  on  or  before 
the  following  20th  July.  Lists  of  claimants  are  to  be  delivered  to 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  before  the  29th  of  August,  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  overseer,  when  required.  An  overseer  wilfully  con- 
travening any  provision  of  the  Reform  Act  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £yiO-  I"  Scotland,  inspectors  of  the  poor  are  appointed 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.    See  Poor  Laws. 

O'verstone,  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  Baron,  born  Sep- 
tember 25,  1796,  passed  from  Eton  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  succeeded  his  father  Lewis  Loyd  as  head  of  the 
London  banking-house  of  Jones,  Loyd  &  Co.,  originated  in 
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Manchester.  He  sat  as  Liberal  member  for  Hythe  (1S19-26), 
was  defeated  for  Manchester  (1832),  served  as  High  Sheriff  of 
Warwickshire  (1838),  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  (1850).  A 
munificent  art-patron,  he  is  best  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
decimal  coinage  and  other  financial  questions,  on  which  he  has 
published  various  important  treatises.  He  warmly  advocated 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  (1844),  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Times 
signed  '  Mercator,'  and  as  warmly  opposed  the  I^imited  Liability 
Act  {1856).  See  Grindon's  Manchester  Banks  and  Bankers: 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Anecdotal  (Manch.  1877). 

overture  (Ital.  overtura;  Fr.  onverture,  lit.  '  an  opening')  an 
introductory  orchestral  movement  prefixed  to  an  opera  or  oratorio. 
Most  old  overtures  were  founded  on  two  models,  that  of  Lully 
(French)  and  Scarlatti  (Italian).  The  first  (adopted  by  Handel 
among  other  composers)  usually  opened  with  a  slow  movement, 
followed  by  free  imitation,  reverted  to  a  '  grave,'  and  concluded 
with  a  spirited  passage.  The  second  had  three  movements,  the 
first  and  third  being  vigorous  and  lively,  the  middle  slow.  The 
modern  overture,  taking  its  leading  themes  from  the  work  which 
follows,  foreshadows  its  dramatic  incidents.  Fine  examples  of 
this  style  are  the  overtures  to  Fidelia  (Beethoven),  Der  Frci- 
schi'Uz  (Weber),  William  Tell  (Rossini),  Fra  Diavolo  (Auber), 
Zrtw/a  (Herold),  and  Tdnnhduseri^di^x\t\).  The  concert  over- 
ture is  a  complete  work  in  itself,  and  is  akin  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony.  Mendelssohn's  Isles  of  Fingal  and 
Sterndale-Bennett's  Naiades  belong  to  this  class. 

Overture,  a  Scotch  ecclesiastical  term,  means  a  proposal 
brought  forward  by  a  member  of  a  church  court,  to  be,  if  ap- 
proved in  that  court,  submitted  to  the  supreme  court,  with  the 
view  of  amending,  defining,  enforcing,  or  repealing  any  existing 
law,  or  enacting  a  new  law,  on  matters  which  are  within  the 
legislative  or  executive  functions  of  the  Church.  In  terms  of  the 
Barrier  Act  (1697),  no  new  law  can  be  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  can  an  existing  one 
be  rescinded,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presby- 
teries. Hence  an  O.  may  also  be  transmitted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Presbyteries  in  order  to  elicit  their  opinions  on 
the  matter  in  question.  See  Cook's  Styles,  ^c.  (Edin.  4th  ed. 
1870). 

Overyss'el  ('over,'  or  'beyond  the  Yssel '),  a  province  of 
Holland,  lying  between  the  Zuider  Zee  on  the  W.  and  Hannover 
and  Westphalia,  and  bounded  S.  by  Gelderland,  and  N.  by 
Friesland  and  Drenthe.  Area,  283  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1876) 
265,144.  The  Yssel,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  mainly 
forms  the  western  boundary,  and  the  rest  of  the  province  is 
watered  by  the  Vecht,  Regge,  and  Havelter  Aa,  which,  after 
joining  the  Zwarte  Water,  enters  the  Zuider  Zee  by  the 
Zwolsche  Diep.  Along  the  Yssel  are  produced  good  crops  of 
rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  O.  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive. There  are  considerable  stretches  of  heath,  and  from  N. 
to  S.  the  province  is  traversed  by  a  broken  chain  of  low  sand- 
hills. The  chief  occupations  are  cattle-rearing,  peat-digging, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  cottons  and  linens.  The  capital  is 
Zwolle. 

Ovid'ius  Na'so,  Pub'lius,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
charming  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  born  at  Sulmo  in  the  country 
of  the  Peligni,  20th  March  43  B.C.  He  was  descended  from  an 
old  equestrian  family  of  moderate  means,  and  he,  along  with  his 
brother  Lucius,  his  senior  by  exactly  a  year, — 'a  double  birth- 
day offering  kept  the  day,' — was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  under 
Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro  received  a  careful  training 
with  a  view  to  entering  on  professional  life.  Though  enjoy- 
ing a  high  reputation  as  a  declaimer,  the  practical  bent  of 
O  was  irrepressible,  and  instead  of  studying  jurisprudence  or 
frequenting  the  noisy  forum,  like  Pope,  '  he  lisped  in  num- 
bers for  the  numbers  came.'  His  brother  Lucius  died  im- 
mediately after  completing  his  20th  year,  and  the  family 
property,  which  no  longer  required  to  be  divided,  enabled  him 
to  repair  to  Athens  for  the  completion  of  his  education.  There 
he  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Greek  language.  His 
sojourn  at  Athens  was  interrupted  or  followed  by  a  tour  made 
in  company  with  the  poet  Macer.  This  tour  included  the 
famous  cities  of  Western  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  O.  did  not  give  up  the  prospect  of  a  public  career. 
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He  was  made  one  of  the  Triumviri  Capitalcs,  a  singularly  in- 
congruous post  for  a  poet  to  fill,  since  the  duties  corresponded 
pretty  nearly  with  those  of  our  police  magistrates  and  under- 
sheriffs.  Thereafter  he  became  one  of  the  Centicmviri,  and  eventu- 
ally one  of  the  Decemviri.  The  last  office  entitled  him  to  a  seat 
in  the  Theatre  distinguished  above  that  of  the  other  Equites.  O. 
had  now  definitely  to  decide  whether  he  would  follow  a  public 
life.  He  was  eligible  for  the  Qusestorship,  but  declined  to 
become  a  candidate.  He  accordingly  exchanged  the  broad 
purple  stripe  of  a  possible  senator  for  the  narrower  one  of  his 
hereditary  rank  of  knight,  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  private 
gentleman.  O.  from  an  early  age  seems  to  have  evinced  a  levity 
of  disposition  and  a  marked  inclination  towards  gallantry.  These 
symptoms  may  have  induced  his  parents,  who  seem  to  have 
been  people  of  staid  character,  to  provide  a  wife  for  their  son 
while  he  was  still  very  young.  The  union  proved  a  most  un- 
fortunate one,  and  the  lady  was  speedily  divorced.  A  second 
wife  was  soon  found  for  young  O.  and  as  speedily  discarded.  The 
poet's  affections  had  indeed  long  ere  this  been  given  to  Corinna, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  no  other  than  Julia,  the  clever  but 
dissolute  daughter  of  Augustus.  Probably  about  his  30th  year 
O.  married  his  third  wife,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Perilla,  and  whom  he  invariably  mentions  with  great  tenderness 
and  affection.  O.  mixed  in  the  best  society  in  Rome,  and  num- 
bered among  his  literary  friends  the  poets  ^milius  Macer,  Pro- 
pertius,  Ponticus,  Bassus,  and  Horace.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  by  an 
edict  of  Augustus,  he  was  banished  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  the  Euxine.  The  edict  condemned  him  to  a  relegatio,  not  an 
exiliu7>i,  i.e.,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  citizenship  and  property. 
The  sole  ground  of  his  banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  the 
publication  of  his  A  rl  of  Love.  O.  himself  says  it  was  due  to 
Carmen  et  Error,  The  Carmen  was  a  mere  pretext,  for  the  Ars 
A matoria  had  been  in  circulation  for  ten  years;  the  error,  whatever 
that  might  be,  was  the  real  cause.  Though  O.  has  most  closely 
kept  the  secret  from  the  world,  probably  from  the  notion  that  his 
divulging  it  would  lessen  if  not  entirely  dissipate  his  chances  of 
recall,  he  unmistakably  points  to  something  seen  by,  or  well 
known  to,  him  involving  the  disgrace  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  common  opinion,  or  rather  suspicion,  is  that  O.  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  adultery  of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Augustus,  with  D.  Silanus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  O.  left  Rome 
for  Tomi  in  the  autumn  of  9  A.D.  His  whole  life  hitherto 
had  been  spent  in  Rome  in  the  society  of  the  polished,  the 
brilliant,  and  the  gay,  in  a  sort  of  magic  circle  in  which  cul- 
ture and  mirth  met  and  lived  in  amity ;  in  short,  the  distin- 
guished coterie  in  which  he  moved  and  breathed  included  the 
imperial  family.  Banishment  to  a  foreign  and  barbarous  clime, 
therefore,  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  fatal  to  his  gentle  and 
effeminate  nature ;  and  after  a  long  series  of  piteous  and 
humiliating  letters  written  to  friends  at  Rome,  but  to  no  purpose, 
the  gifted  poet  died,  revered,  at  Tomi,  a.d.  17.  His  wife  re- 
mained true  to  him  to  the  last.  The  works  of  O.  appeared 
in  the  following  order: — Amorum  Libri  III.,  Epistola 
Heroidum,  Ars  Amatoria,  Remedia  Atnoris,  Nux,  Metamor- 
phoseon  Libri  XV.,  Fastontm  Libri  XII.  (the  first  six  only 
remain),  Tristium  Libri  V.,  Epistolarntn  ex  Ponto  Libri  IV., 
Ibis,  Consolatio  ad  Liviam  Atigiistam  (held  spurious  by  some 
critics),  Aledicamina  Faciei,  and  Halieuticon  (genuineness  uncer- 
tain). O.'s  tragedy  entitled  Medea,  and  other  of  his  works  have 
perished. 

Ovid's  genius  has  always  commanded  the  admiration  of 
scholars.  His  vigorous  fancy  and  exquisite  pathos,  richness  of 
imagery,  intensely  sensuous  expression,  and  his  vast  mythological 
and  antiquarian  lore,  combined  with  the  tuneful  melody  and  bell- 
like recurrent  chime  of  his  verse,  have  made  him  a  favourite 
with  all  modern  poets,  and  won  for  him  from  Niebuhr  the  high 
praise  of  being,  next  to  Catullus,  the  most  poetical  of  the 
Roman  poets. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  O.  was  published  at  Bologna  (147 1,  2 
vols,  fol.) ;  also  one  at  Rome,  same  year  ;  Aldine  (1502,  3  vols. 
8vo)  ;  Elzevir  (Leyden,  1629) ;  Biirmann  (.\mst.  1727).  Of 
modern  editions  containing  the  complete  works  that  by  R. 
Merkel  (Leips.  1853,  3  vols.)  is  the  best.  Though  Oimi  has 
been  done  into  most  of  the  European  tongues  in  whole  or  in  part, 
there  is  no  good  translation  of  the  works  by  a  single  hand.  The 
versions  of  portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  by  Dryden,  Addison, 
Cowper,  and  others  are  fair  ;  a  number  of  pieces  from  the  same 
poem  by  Professor  D'Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson  are  most  feli- 


citously  rendered,  but  the  translation  of  the  whole  work  in  blank 
verse  by  Mr.  Henry  King  (Edin.  Blackwood,  1871)  is  by  far 
the  best  yet  offered  to  the  English  public. 

Ov'iduct,  the  name  given  to  the  canal  leading  from  the  Ovary 
(q.  V.)  of  animals  to  the  ttlerus,  or  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  and  through  which  the  eggs  or  ova  are  conveyed.  In 
Mammalia  the  oviducts  are  named  'Fallopian  tubes,'  after 
the  anatomist  Fallopius,  who  first  described  them. 

Ovie'do,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Astu- 
rias,  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Nalon  and  Nora,  748 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  26  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  seaport  of  Gijon 
by  rail.  O.  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  streets  and  prome- 
nades {alamedas),  and  a  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  760 
by  Froila,  son  of  Pelayo  (q.  v.).  It  has  a  fine  library  and  theatre, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  university  (founded  1850). 
Over  4000  workmen  are  here  employed  by  the  Government  or  by 
private  persons  in  the  iron  manufacture,  20,400  tons  of  cast-iron, 
and  5000  of  bar-iron  being  annually  produced.  The  royal  gun- 
factory  at  O.,  with  over  500  workmen,  makes  every  year  from  600 
to  1500  muskets.  12  miles  W.  of  O.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nalon  and  Trubia,  is  the  royal  iron  foundry  and  manufactory  of 
Trubia  (established  1844),  employing  1200  men,  and  annually 
producing  365  cannon  of  3  to  4^  tons'  weight,  besides  12,000 
rifles  and  carbines,  as  many  bayonets,  900  revolvers,  and  36,000 
files.    Pop.  14,156. 

Ovie'do  y  Valdez,  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de,  was  born 
at  Madrid  in  1478,  and  as  page  to  Prince  Juan  of  Castile  wit- 
nessed the  closing  campaigns  of  the  Moorish  War  (1490-92). 
In  1 5 14  he  sailed  for  the  New  World,  with  the  appointment  of 
inspector  of  mines,  and  later  he  became  alcaide  of  Hispaniola, 
and  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  O.  died  at  Valladolid  in 
Spain,  in  1557.  His  Sumario  (1526)  was  followed  by  the  fuller 
Historia  General  y  N^attiral  de  las  htdias  Occidentales,  in  50 
books,  21  only  of  which  were  printed  at  Seville  in  IS3S>  the 
first  complete  edition  being  published  by  the  Real  Academia 
Espagnola  (4  vols.  1850).  He  also  wrote  an  Historia  de  Nica- 
ragua, several  Spanish  chronicles,  and  Las  Quinquagenas,  fifty 
dialogues  on  the  men  and  manners  of  the  age,  which,  still  un- 
published, is  presei-ved  in  MS.  at  Madrid.  See  Ticknor's  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature  (3  vols.  1849). 

Ovip'arous,  a  name  given  to  those  animals  that  produce 
eggs  which  are  afterwards  hatched  outside  the  parent-body ; 
e.g.,  birds.  Ovo-viviparous  animals  are  those  which  produce 
eggs,  but  also  retain  the  eggs  within  their  bodies  until  such 
time  as  the  young  escape  therefrom — the  process  of  hatching 
being  thus  carried  on  within  the  parent-body.  Some  reptiles 
(e.g.,  vipers,  and  some  lizards,  viviparous  lizard  —  Zootoca 
vivipara)  are  ovo-viviparous,  as  also  are  the  land  salamanders 
or  land  newts  among  the  Amphibia. 

Ovipositor,  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  last  abdominal 
segment  of  certain  insects,  used  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the 
eggs  in  various  situations.  Other  modifications  of  the  terminal 
appendages  form  the  '  sting '  (aculeus)  seen  in  bees,  &c.  The  O. 
in  all  insects  is  formed  on  one  and  the  same  type.  By  the  O. 
some  insects  {e.g.,  gall-flies),  slit  open  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  therein,  while  others  use  the  organ  to  penetrate 
into  the  tissues  of  animals  for  the  same  purpose. 

O'volo  (Ital.  ;  from  Lat.  ovum,  'an  egg'),  a  convex  mould- 
ing, generally  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  In  classic  architecture  it 
was  invariably  decorated  with  the  '  egg  and  dart,'  or  other  orna- 
ment.   See  Mouldings. 

O'vo-Vivip'arous.   See  Oviparous. 

Ov'ule,  in  Botany,  is  the  earliest  condition  of  the  future  seeds. 
They  are  fixed  to  certain  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary  termed 
the  Placenta  (q.  v.),  and  are  either  sessile  (as  in  the  primrose),  or 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  stalk  or  fimiculus  (as  in  the  ash).  Each 
O.  when  fully  formed  usually  consists  of  a  central  mass  or  nucleus 
(with  an  internal  large  cell  called  the  embryo  sac)  enclosed  in  two 
bag-like  coats,  the  outer  one  called  pritnine,  the  inner  one 
secundine.  The  chalaza  is  the  point  of  the  O.  at  which  the  base 
of  the  nucleus  is  confluent  with  the  coats.  The  foramen  or 
microphyte  is  a  minute  aperture  in  the  coats  over  the  apex  of  the 
nucleus.  Ovules  are  ( i )  ortholropous  or  straight,  when  the  chalaza 
coincides  with  the  base  {i.e.,  the  point  of  attachment)  of  the  O., 


and  the  foramen  is  at  the  opposite  extremity,  the  axis  of  the  O. 
being  straight  (example,  wall  pellitory).  (2.)  Campy lotropous 
or  incurved,  when  the  chalaza  still  coinciding  with  the  base  of 
O.,  the  axis  of  the  O.  is  curved,  bringing  down  the  foramen  more 
or  less  towards  that  base  (example,  stock).  (3.)  Anatropous  or 
inverted,  when  the  chalaza  is  at  the  apex  of  the  O.,  and  the  fora- 
men next  to  its  base,  the  axis  remaining  straight.  In  this,  one 
of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  O. ,  the  chalaza  is  connected  with 
the  base  by  a  cord,  called  rhaphe,  adhering  to  one  side  of  the 
O.,  and  becoming  more  or  less  incorporated  with  its'coats  as  the 
O.  enlarges  into  a  seed  (example,  dandelion).  Between  these 
three  forms  various  intermediates  occur,  as  for  instance  in  what 
is  called  the  amphitropous  or  half-inverted,  when  the  O.  being  as 
it  were  attached  laterally,  the  chalaza  and  foramen  at  opposite 
ends  of  its  straight  or  curved  axis  are  about  equally  distant  from 
the  base  or  point  of  attachment. 

O'vum  or  Egg,  the  product  of  the  Ovary  (q.  v.),  or  female 
organ  of  generation,  which,  when  duly  fertilised,  is  capable  of 
developing  into  a  new  being.  It  may  be  said  that  Harvey's 
dictum  omne  animal  ex  ovo  is  in  the  main  true,  inasmuch  as, 
while  asexual  methods  of  generation — e.g.  Fission  (q.  v.),  and 
Gemmation  (q.  v. ) — do  exist,  the  sexual  method  of  reproduc- 
tion by  ova  or  eggs  ultimately  comes  into  play  in  the  history 
of  all  animals — even  perhaps  in  the  very  lowest  animals  or 
Protozoa.  The  human  ovum  has  a  diameter  of  the  T^^-j^th,  or 
^^th  of  an  inch.  It  is  a  minute  mass  of  protoplasmic  matter, 
and  like  all  ova  exhibits  an  outer  covering — the  vitelline  mem- 
brane or  zona  pellucida.  Within  this  membrane  is  contained  the. 
vitellus  or  yolk,  and  within  the  yolk-substance  is  found  the  ger- 
minal  vesicle,  and  germinal  spot,  or  inacida  germinitiva.  The 
germinal  vesicle  measures  about  the  7-5-jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  germinal  spot  being  about  the  ^Virth  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
The  O.  itself  lies  embedded  within  its  Graafian  vesicle  (see 
Ovary),  and  within  a  mass  of  cells  which  collectively  form  the 
membrana  granulosa.  The  germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot 
are  the  first  formed  parts  of  the  O.  While  the  parts  or  struc- 
tures first  mentioned  are  common  to  all  ova,  their  relative  de- 
grees of  development  vary  greatly  in  different  groups  of  animals. 
The  differences  between  ova  chiefly  consist  in  the  development 
of  the  yolk  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  egg.  In  the 
egg  of  the  hen,  the  germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot,  repre- 
senting the  actual  seat  of  the  developmental  changes,  occupy  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  O.,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  the 
yolk  and  other  structures  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  deve- 
loping embryo. 

Ow'en,  John,  D.D.,  the  famous  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Owen,  vicar  of  Stadham,  and  was  born  in  1616. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  studied  with  extraordinary  diligence.  He  ultimately 
entered  the  Church,  but  his  Puritan  tendencies  were  so  pro- 
nounced, and  his  opposition  to  the  innovations  of  Laud  so 
violent,  that  soon  after  obtaining  holy  orders  he  was  forced  to 
quit  Oxford.  Having  for  the  same  cause  been  disinherited  by  a 
rich  uncle,  who  had  maintained  him  at  Oxford,  and  whose  heir 
he  was  to  have  been,  he  removed  to  London.  Here  he  attracted 
attention  by  the  publication  (1642)  of  his  Display  of  Arminian- 
ism,  and  he  was  presented  by  one  of  the  '  Committees  for  inquiry 
into  the  Scandalous  Immoralities  of  the  Clergy '  to  the  living  of 
Fordham  in  Essex.  From  this  he  soon  removed  to  Coggeshall, 
and  about  this  time  his  views  underwent  a  change  from  Presby- 
terianism  to  Congregationalism.  Meantime  his  fame  as  a 
preacher  had  grown.  He  preached  before  Parliament  the  day 
after  the  trial  of  King  Charles,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
Cromwell  as  chaplain  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  165 1  he 
was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor 
of  theJUniversity,  and  in  1653  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  new  Parliament  of  1654,  and,  beginning  to 
suspect  Cromwell's  ambition,  joined  the  officers  who  drew  up 
the  petition  which  is  said  to  have  scared  the  latter  from  accept- 
ing the  crown.  For  this  or  some  other  reason,  O.  lost  the 
favour  of  the  Protector,  and  with  that,  soon  after,  his  deanery 
and  vice-chancellorship.  After  the  Restoration  O.  retired  to 
his  native  place,  where,  notwithstanding  his  legal  disability 
according  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  he  continued  to 
preach,  as  well  as  to  write.  He  preached  again  to  a  congrega- 
tion in  London  during  the  time  that  Charles'  proclamation 
permitted  the  Nonconformists  (q.  v. )  'to  perform  their  devo- 
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tions  in  their  own  way.'  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  much  from  ill-laealth.  He  died  at  the  village  of  Ealing, 
24th  Aug.  1683.  O.  was  a  man  of  profound  piety  and  great  learn- 
ing, whose  influence  on  the  age,  by  practical  usefulness  and  by  his 
writings,  was  great.  Indeed,  as  a  preacher  and  writer  he  was 
only  second  to  Baxter  and  Howe.  Of  his  multitudinous  writings, 
the  one  which  is  of  real,  permanent  value  is  his  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  HehrrMS  (4  vols,  fol.,  Lond.  1668-84),  which  is 
yet  the  most  valuable  exposition  of  that  epistle  ever  published 
in  this  country.  See  Orme's  Memoirs  of  John  O.  (Lond.  1820), 
Works  (28  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1826,  ed.  Kussell ;  24  vols.  8vo, 
Edinb.  1850,  ed.  Gookl). 

Owen,  Richard,  O.B.,  F.E..S.,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and 
biologist,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  July  20,  1804.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  became  assistant  physician  in  the  Fleet  in  1826,  and 
in  1835  was  appointed  Hunterian  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  and  Conservator  of  the  Museum  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London.  For  several  years  previous  he  had  been 
engaged  in  preparing  catalogues  of  the  specimens  in  this 
museum  ;  and  these  catalogues  are  his  first  literary  work.  He 
took  an  active  share  in  the  organisation  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  also  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  In  the  latter 
year  he  entered  upon  new  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Natural 
History  Departments  (Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy)  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  As  a  com- 
parative anatomist,  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of  his  time  ; 
and  has,  indeed,  been  named  'the  Cuvier  of  England.'  He 
first  drew  attention  to  the  disappearance  within  historic  times  of 
the  Dinornis  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  in  1855  propounded  his 
theory  of  'natural  rejection,'  by  which,  in  virtue  of  the  'contest 
of  existence,'  certain  genera,  among  which  are  the  Aptornis, 
Notornis,  Chemiornis,  Dodo,  &c.,  became  extinct.  In  this,  as 
also  in  his  views  regarding  the  evolution  of  species,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  wider  and  more  thorough  hypothesis  of  Darwin 
— the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection.  His  works  and 
memoirs  are  numerous.  The  principal  are  Odontography  (2 
vols.  1840-45),  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals  (1843,  2d  ed,  1855),  and 
on  the  Vertebrate  Animals  (3  vols.  1846,  2d.  ed.  1866-68), 
History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  On  Par- 

thenogenesis (1849),  History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles  ( 1 849-51), 
Paleontology  (i860,  2d  ed.  1869).  He  is  a  Fellow  and  Asso- 
ciate of  most  of  the  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  June  3,  1873. 

Owen,  Robert,  social  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Montgomeryshire,  IMay  14th,  1771,  received  a  scanty  education, 
and  in  his  fourteenth  year  became  an  under-master  in  a  school 
in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  a  draper  at  Stamford,  Lon- 
don, alld  Manchester.  In  1801  he  married  a  daughter  of  David 
Dale,  a  cotton-millowner  in  the  village  of  New  Lanark  on  the 
Clyde.  Upon  the  workers  at  the  mills  O.  put  into  practice 
several  social  and  educational  theories.  In  his  school  he  abol- 
ished all  prizes  and  penalties,  and  to  each  family  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  larger  space  to  live  in,  purified  by  proper  sanitary 
arrangements.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
propaganda  by  means  of  lectures  and  pamphlets,  having  in  view 
the  universalising  of  his  schemes.  In  1812  appeared  his  NrM 
Vieius  of  Society ;  or  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  the  Hiunan 
Character.  Having  dropped  his  connection  with  New  Lanark, 
O.  made  similar  efforts  in  the  United  States,  in  the  parish  of 
Bothwell,  Lanarkshire,  in  Hampshire,  and  in  Mexico,  but  with- 
out realising  his  ideal  in  any  of  them.  In  1848  he  crossed  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  seize  the  revolutionary  opportunity  with  a  view 
to  gaining  adherents,  but  he  made  no  headway.  He  died  at 
Newtown,  November  19,  1858.  O. 's  character  showed  a  curious 
mixture  of  practical  sense  and  Utopianism  :  his  entire  singleness 
of  purpose  was  a  virtue  beyond  all  praise.  See  Booth's  Life 
of  O.  (Lond.  1869). — Robert  Dale  O.,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1801,  assisted  in  founding  the  colony  at  New 
Harmony,  was  an  active  Democratic  member  ot  Congress, 
1843-47,  and  United  States  Minister  at  Naples,  1855-58,  took 
part  in  the  abolition  movement,  and  vi-as  the  author  of  System 
of  Education  at  Nl'u  Lanark  (1824),  Moral  Physiology  (1831), 
Personality  of  God,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Bible  {1^12),  Foot- 
falls on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World  (i860),  The  Debatable 
Land  between  this  World  and  the  Next  (1872),  and  Threading 
my  Way,  an  Autobiography  (1874).    He  died  2Sth  Tune  1877. 
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Ow'ens  College,  Manchester,  was  founded  in  1846  by 
John  Owens,  a  Manchester  merchant,  who  bequeathed  ^£'100,000 
'  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means  of  instructing  and  improving 
young  persons  of  the  male  sex  (being  of  an  age  not  less  than 
fourteen  years)  in  such  branches  of  learning  and  science  as  were 
then,  and  might  be  thereafter,  usually  taught  in  English  Univer- 
sities.' It  is  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London,  and 
holds  yearly  examinations  for  matriculation  and  the  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  degrees  in  that  University.  The  Council  is  composed  of 
14  members,  and  the  Senate  of  20  ;  and  the  number  of  professors 
and  lecturers,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  medical  department,  is 
32.  O.  C.  was  opened  March  10,  185 1  ;  but  the  original  edifice 
proving  insufficient,  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  since 
1870,  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  at  a  cost  of  1 20,000.  They  are 
in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
include  a  chemical  laboratory,  medical  school,  and  natural  histoiy 
museum.  A  scheme  is  now  (1878)  on  foot,  for  the  erection  of 
O.  C.  into  an  independent  university,  with  the  power  of  granting 
degrees  of  its  own. 

Owl  (from  the  'hooting'  or  'howling'  sound  made  by  the 
bird),  the  name  given  to  the  members  of  a  well-defined  family 
of  Raptorial  birds,  forming  the  section  of  that  order  named 
Nocturnal  Raptores  from  their  habit  of  flying  about  by  night. 
The  family  Striguia:,  or  that  of  the  O.,  is  distinguished  by  a 
small  bill.  The  beak  is,  however,  much  arched  and  acutely 
curved,  and  has  its  sides  compressed.  At  the  base  a  develop- 
ment of  downy  plumes  is  found,  and  the  tip  is  hooked.  The 
feathers  of  the  O.  are  soft  and  downy,  evidently  adapted  to  the 
nocturnal  habits  of  the  bird,  by  enabling  it  to  fly  in  a  noiseless 
manner.  The  tarsi  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the  talons  are 
long  and  sharp.  Several  distinctly -marked  sub-families  are 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  Strigidce.  In  the  sub-family  Sur- 
ninoe,  the  head  is  small  and  there  are  no  'ear-tufts,'  while  the 
circles  of  feathers  (known  as  facial  discs),  which  surround  the 
eyes  in  some  species  are  not  represented.  The  genus  Suntia 
has  long  pointed  wings,  of  which  the  third  is  the  longest.  The 
tail  is  also  long  and  wedge-shaped,  and  the  tarsi  and  toes  are 
short  and  feathered.  This  genus  is  represented  in  N.  Europe 
and  America.  The  general  peculiarities  and  features  of  the 
structure  of  the  O.  may  be  well  studied  even  in  this  first  and  by 
no  means  very  typical  genus.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  the 
nictitating  membrane,  by  means  of  which  the  surface  of  the  eye  is 
kept  clear,  is  especially  well-developed,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of 
curtain  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  modified.  It  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  although  the  O.  is  nocturnal  in  habit  as  a  rule, 
its  period  of  activity  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  night. 
Some  owls  fly  abroad  during  the  day ;  others  are  active  during 
twilight.  To  the  genus  Surnia  belongs  the  Canada  or  Hawk 
O.  {S.  ulula)  found  in  N.  America,  and  which  is  a  daylight- 
loving  species.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female ;  the 
food  consists  largely  of  game-birds,  mice,  and  the  smaller  quad- 
rupeds. The  Hawk  O.  is  brown  above,  and  white  below,  and 
is  spotted  and  barred  with  black  or  dark  tints.  The  Snowy  O. 
(Nyctea  nivea)  represents  another  genus  of  the  sub-family  Sur- 
nince.  The  wings  are  long,  and  the  tail  short  and  rounded. 
This  bird  inhabits  N.  Europe  and  N.  America.  It  attains  a 
length  of  from  22  to  27  inches,  and  is  of  pure  white  colour  when 
full  grown.  The  Burrowing  O.  (Athene  cunicularid)  is  so  named 
from  its  inhabiting  burrows  excavated  in  the  American  prairie- 
lands  by  the  prairie-dogs  ;  the  quadruped  and  the  bird  living 
harmoniously  as  co-tenants  of  the  burrow.  The  colour  is  a 
rich  brown  above,  and  a  greyish-white  below  ;  and  the  average 
length  is  II  inches.  The  Athene  connivens  of  Australia  is 
another  example  ;  while  the  Little  O.  of  Britain  is  the  A.  passe- 
riiia  of  ornithologists.  It  is  common  on  the  Continent,  and  is  of 
a  dark-brown  colour,  with  yellow  and  white  markings. 

The  members  of  the  sub-family  of  the  Buboninie,  or  eagle 
owls,  have  a  large  head,  flattened  on  the  top,  whilst  two  fea- 
thery tufts  or  '  ears '  are  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the 
'  facial  discs  '  are  incomplete.  To  this  sub-family  belongs  the 
genus  Ephialtes,  represented  by  the  E.  Scops,  or  scops-eared  O., 
rare  in  England,  but  common  in  S.  Europe  and  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  It  is  a  diminutive  bird,  measuring  about  7J  inches  in 
length,  brown  above  and  greyish-white  below.  The  typical 
genus  {Bubo)  of  this  sub-family  is  that  including  the  well-known 
eagle  and  great  O.  In  this  genus  the  wings  are  long  and 
powerful,  and  the  tail  is  rounded.    The  great  O.  {Bubo  maxi- 
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Tawny  Owl. 


mus)  attains  a  length  of  2  feet.  It  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
with  the  usual  variegation  of  black-brown  spots  and  bars.  The 
bird  is  common  in  N.  Europe,  and  extends  as  far  S.  as  Italy  and 
Turkey.  A  typical  American  species  is  the  Virginian  Eared 
O.  {B.  Virgimamis)  which  measures  about  2  feet  in  length,  and 
is  very  destructive  to  game  birds  of  ail  kinds,  as  well  as  to 
poultry  and  small  quadrupeds.  Several  genera  are  nearly  allied 
to  those  included  in  the  sub-family  Surnina.  Such  are  the 
genera  Surnium  (represented  by  the  brown  or  tawny  O.  {S. 
aluco)  of  Britain,  and  Otiis,  represented  by  the  long-eared  O. 
{Otus  vulgaris),  also  common  in  Britain.     The  tawny  O.  is 

about  15  inches  long,  and  is 
ashy-grey  above,  variegated 
with  dark  brown;  the  facial 
disc  being  white.  Two  small 
tufts  are  borne  on  the  head. 
Another  species  is  the  6".  Ura- 
lense,  or  Ural  O.  of  N.  Europe. 
The  long-eared  O.  is  of  a  pale- 
brown  above,  the  under  parts 
being  greyish-white.  It  occurs 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is 
also  found  in  America.  The 
short-eared  O.  (Otus  brachyo- 
tus)  has  a  small  head.  It  is 
found  in  England,  and  also 
occurs  in  N.  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Some  very  fami- 
liar species  of  O.  belong  to  the  sub-family  Strigincs.  In  this 
group  there  are  no  ear-tufts,  and  the  '  facial  discs '  are  complete. 
The  bill  is  long  and  the  wings  are  large,  their  second  quills  being 
the  longest.  The  tail  is  short  and  the  toes  are  long  and  hairy, 
the  outer  toe  being  shorter  than  the  inner.  Members  of  this 
sub-farnily  of  O.  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  The 
White  or  Barn  O.  {S.  J!ammea)  only  requires  mention  as  a 
very  familiar  example  of  a  British  O.  Its  colour  is  a  buff  of 
varying  tints,  marked  with  grey,  white,  and  black,  the  under 
parts  being  white.  The  young  present  a  very  curious  appear- 
ance, and  look  like  masses  of  white  down.  These  birds  are 
very  prolific,  and  are  said  to  feed  one  brood  while  sitting  on  the 
eggs  of  another. 

Owl'glass.    See  Eulenspiegel. 

Ox  (Old  Eng.  oxa,  Dan.  oxe,  Ger.  ochs,  Goth,  atihsa,  Sansk. 
ukshan),  the  name  given  to  various  breeds  of  ungulated  or 
'  hoofed '  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  Ruminant  group  and  to 
the  family  Bovida.  In  their  dentition  the  oxen  agree  with  their 
ruminant  neighbours  in  having  no  upper  incisor  or  canine  teeth. 
The  lower  incisors  number  eight,  and  bite  against  a  hardened 
pad  of  gum  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw.  There  are  six  molars 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The  two  toes  of  each  foot  are  hoofed 
and  separated,  while  there  are  accessory  or  rudimentary  toes 
on  the  ^hinder  part  of  the  feet.  Oxen  are  distinguished  as  a 
family  by  the  simple  and  rounded  structure  of  their  horns.  No 
lachrymal  sinuses  or  '  tear  pits '  exist.  Being  typical  rutninants 
their  digestive  system  exhibits  the  division  into  four  compart- 
ments which  characterises  that  group.  Having  been  specially 
domesticated  by  man,  the  result  has  been  the  formation  of  very 
many  breeds,  races,  or  permanent  varieties.  The  original  stock 
from  which  the  ordinary  breeds  have  been  derived  it  is,  probably, 
impossible  to  trace.  Whether  the  existing  breeds  are  tlie  de- 
scendants of  more  than  one  original  or  wild  stock  is  a  question 
perhaps  equally  insoluble.  With  the  view  of  placing  the  chief 
facts  relative  to  the  wild  races  of  cattle  before  the  reader,  we 
may  briefly  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  those  members  of  the 
family  Bovidce  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  nearly  approaching 
the  wild  or  original  stock. 

The  existing  Chillingham  Cattle  form  a  breed  which  appears 
in  a  very  striking  manner  to  present  traces  of  immediate  wild 
descent.  The  Chillingham  cattle  are  of  a  creamy  white  colour, 
the  ears  being  reddish  and  the  muzzle  black.  Allowed  to  roam 
at  will  through  the  domain  of  their  owner,  these  cattle  retain 
many  of  the  habits  of  their  wild  state.  They  are  bold  and 
aggressive,  and  herd  together  under  the  command  of  a  leader, 
whose  authority  is  paramount.  By  good  authorities  the  Chil- 
lingham cattle  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  so-called 
'  mountain  bull '  or  Urus,  an  O.  which  was  tolerably  plentiful 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.    Those  naturalists  who 


assign  such  an  origin  to  the  Chillingham  breed,  maintain  that 
most  of  the  smaller  races  of  cattle  have  sprung  from  a  species 
now  extinct,  and  known  as  the  British  shorthorn  (^Bos  elongi- 
frons).  Of  wild  cattle,  somewhat  removed  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  existing  oxen,  the  Aurochs  or  Lithuanian  bison  {Bos 
bison)  is  a  good  example.  This  animal  is  still  found  wild  in  the 
Caucasian  forests.  The  'humped'  cattle  of  the  East  have  pro- 
bably originated  from  a  widely  different  stock  to  that  from 
which  the  common  cattle  have  descended.  The  domestic  O. 
is  an  animal  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  a  very 
few  districts  of  Britain  as  a  beast  of  draught,  being  employed 
to  draw  the  plough  and  in  carts.  The  ordinary  breeds  of 
cattle  are  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  and  the  hides  ;  the 
breeder  paying  particular  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  race 
which  will  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  feeder  and  butcher. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  breeds  of  oxen  which  are  specially 
valued  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of  their  milk.  Such 
are  the  Ayrshire  and  Alderney  oxen.  In  ordinary  cattle  the 
period  of  gestation  or  carrying  the  young  is  about  270  days,  or 
nine  months.  The  calf  or  young  attains  maturity  in  from  two 
to  three  years,  and  becomes  aged  at  periods  varying  from 
seven  to  ten  years.  In  a  state  of  nature  oxen  are  gregarious  ; 
one  bull,  or  male,  mates  with  several  females,  or  is  poly- 
gamous. Oxen  require  large  quantities  of  vegetable  food,  and 
subsist  largely  upon  grasses,  although  their  dietary  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  also  includes  a  large  number  of  substances  intended 
to  fatten  them  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Of  the  ordinary 
varieties  or  breeds  of  oxen,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  Short- 
horn, so  named  on  account  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  its  horns. 
This  breed  was  formed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
in  the  N.  of  England,  and  shows  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  readily 
fattened,  and  when  crossed  with  Ayrshires  forming  splendid 
milking  cows.  The  Longhorns  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  previous  breed.  The  Hereford  breed  are 
stoutly  built  oxen  ;  they  have  also,  however,  been  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  shorthorn  race ;  and  the  North  Devon  breed  are 
now  surpassed  by  others,  both  as  regards  feeding  and  milking. 
The  Suffolk  Dun  is  a  hornless,  or  as  it  is  termed,  a  polled  breed  of 
cattle.  In  shape  this  breed  is  decidedly  inelegant,  while  the 
flesh  is  not  regarded  as  being  of  fine  quality,  although  the 
Suffolk  cattle  are  rather  celebrated  as  'milkers.'  Chief  of  the 
milk  breeds  are  the  Alderneys,  which  give  the  richest  milk,  but 
in  small  quantity,  while  for  feeding  purposes  the  race  is  value- 
less. The  Ayrshire  cattle  are  similarly  inferior  as  a  feeding  race 
or  for  grazier's  purposes,  but  afford  an  abundance  of  very  rich 
milk.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  difficult  to  fatten.  Other 
breeds  include  the  Welsh  cattle,  which  are  usually  small ;  the 
Shetland  cattle,  which  are  very  small,  but  hardy,  and  can  subsist 
on  very  scanty  pasturage  ;  the  Galloivays,  a  '  polled '  race,  which 
feed  tolerably  well ;  and  tlie  West  Highland  cattle  or  Kyloes, 
usually  of  black  colour,  with  long  and  extended  horns,  a  short 
muzzle,  shaggy  hair,  and  muscular  limbs.  This  last  breed, 
when  fattened  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  the  N.  of 
England,  furnishes  the  richest  beef  for  the  London  market. 

The  foreign  races  of  oxen  include  the  humped  cattle  already 
mentioned,  of  which  the  Zebu  (Bos  Indicus)  of  Iridia  is  a  good 
example.  The  Brahmin  bull  of  India  is  a  variety  of  the  zebu. 
In  S.  Africa  there  is  a  breed  of  cattle  allied  to  the  Indian 
cattle,  but  wanting  the  hump.  They  are  extensively  employed 
as  beasts  of  draught  and  burden.  The  influence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  system  upon  the  traffic  in  dead  meat  has  been 
of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Remote  districts,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  transmit  daily  to  London  many  tons  of  beef  ready 
for  the  market. 

Oxal'ic  Acid  (C2H2O4),  a  very  poisonous  acid,  whose  salts 
are  found  pretty  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — in  the 
leaves  of  wood  sorrel,  in  the  stalks  of  rhubarb,  in  certain  sea- 
weeds and  lichens.  It  may  be  produced  by  oxidation  of  a  great 
variety  of  organic  compounds,  and  especially  from  highly  car- 
bonised substances  containing  no  nitrogen,  such  as  sugar,  starch, 
cellulose,  &c.,  by  treating  them  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  fusing 
them  with  caustic  alkalies.  It  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
by  oxidising  saw-dust  with  a  mixture  of  the  hydrates  of  potash 
and  soda,  consisting  of  one  molecule  of  the  former  and  two  of 
the  latter.  The  mixture  is  made  into  a  thick  paste,  and  then 
laid  in  thin  layers  on  iron  plates.  Here  it  is  gradually  heated 
and  stirred.    The  water  in  the  alkaline  hydrate  is  decomposed, 
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hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  oxygen  goes  to  convert  the  wood 
into  O.  A.,  which  forms  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  grey  mass  ulti- 
mately obtained.  This  mass  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and  oxa- 
late of  soda  is  left  undissolved.  This  is  boiled  with  slaked  lime, 
and  the  double  decomposition  which  ensues  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  crystals  of  O.  A.  These  crystals  contain  two  molecules  of 
water,  which  may  be  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  an  operation  which 
results  in  the  crumbling  of  the  acid  to  a  soft,  white  anhydrous 
powder.  If  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  the  crystallised  acid 
decomposes  into  prussic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water.  O.  A.  is  dibasic,  and  forms  an  important  series  of  salts 
known  as  the  oxalates.  Of  these  the  oxalates  of  the  alkali 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  others  for  the  most  part  in- 
soluble. They  all  decompose  by  heat.  The  most  important  of 
these  compounds  are  binoxalate  of  potash  (KHC204,H20),  or 
salt  of  sorrd,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  oxalate  of  silver. 

Oxalida'ceas,  or  Oxalid'eae,  now  pretty  generally  con- 
sidered a  tribe  of  the  natural  order  Geraniacece.  It  consists  of 
about  350  species  of  herbs,  shrabs,  or  trees,  many  of  the  first 
being  tuberous  rooted.  The  alternate  leaves  are  simple,  trifoliate 
or  more  compound,  and  are  often  sensitive ;  the  flowers  are 
generally  solitary,  on  long  footstalks,  usually  of  showy  colours ; 
the  fruit  is  either  a  membranous  or  succulent  valved  capsule. 
The  plants  abound  in  oxalic  acid.  The  type  genus,  Oxalis,  con- 
tains considerably  more  than  200  species,  a  few  of  which  are 
scattered  over  the  world,  but  the  bulk  are  S.  African  and  S. 
American.  The  charming  little  O.  acetosella,  or  wood  sorrel, 
so  common  in  woods  and  moist  shady  places  in  Britain,  bearing 
its  solitary  white  flowers,  veined  with  purple,  from  amidst  a 
carpet  of  trifoliate  leaves,  occurs  in  each  of  the  four  continents. 
It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  arising  from  the  calcium  oxalate  it 
contains,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  refrigerant  in  fever.  O. 
corniciilata  and  O.  stricta,  occasionally  found  in  England,  are 
not  native  ;  they  may  be  called  cosmopolitan  weeds.  Of  the 
edible  species  belonging  to  Oxalis  the  following  are  most  note- 
worthy. O.  crenata,  the  Arracacha  of  tropical  America,  is 
cultivated  for  its  tuberous  roots,  which  are  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  small  potato.  Some  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land on  the  likelihood  of  being  a  useful  garden  vegetable,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  watery  and  insipid.  In  Peru  it  is  also  grown 
for  its  very  acid  leaf-stalks.  O.  Deppei,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has 
tubers  more  farinaceous  than  the  preceding.  In  France  the 
stalk  and  leaves  are  used  cooked  in  various  ways,  as  also  for  salad 
purposes.  O.  tuberosa  is  cultivated  in  Bolivia,  under  the  name 
of  Oca,  for  its  potato-like  tubers  ;  and  O.  crassuaulis  of  Peru, 
and  O.  esculenta  of  Mexico,  also  yield  wholesome  tuberous  roots. 
Several  Cape  species,  as  O.  Bowei,  are  showy  garden  and  green- 
house plants.  In  the  genus  Biophytum  the  pinnate  leaves  are 
sensitive,  particularly  in  B.  sensitivutn,  in  which  both  leaves  and 
leaflets  close  downwards.  Connaropsis  Griffithii  of  Malacca 
also  has  irritable  leaves.  It  bears  an  acid  fruit  that  is  eaten 
cooked,  pickled,  or  preserved  with  sugar.  Averrhoa  Carafubola 
is  cultivated  in  many  hot  countries  for  its  fruit  (see  Carambola), 
as  also  A.  Bilimbi, 

Oxalu'ria,  or  The  Oxalic  Acid  Diathesis,  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  system,  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  which 
is  the  constant  presence  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine. 
The  crystals  appear  (i)  as  octahedra  ;  (2)  as  hour-glass  con- 
tracted, or  dumb-bell  like  bodies  ;  (3)  as  compound  octahedra  ; 
and  (4)  as  small,  flattened,  bright  discs,  very  readily  mistaken 
for  blood  discs.  The  octahedra  grow  in  the  urine  after  it  is 
voided,  but  the  dumb-bell  ciystals  do  not,  and  are  mainly  formed 
in  the  kidney  tubes.  The  significance  of  the  deposit,  which  is 
probably  a  result  of  cheiftical  changes  in  the  renal  passages,  is 
undecided.  Dr.  Parkes  considers  that  the  oxalic  acid  of  urine  most 
probably  results  from  uric  acid,  and  may  be  a  substitute  for  the 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs.  The  crystals  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  are  unaltered  by  boiling  either  in  acetic  acid  or  in 
liquor  potasses,  but  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence. 
The  deposit  does  not  indicate  structural  kidney  disease  unless 
tube  casts  be  also  present.  The  persistent  presence  of  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  urine  may  give  rise  to  a  concretion  of  the  same 
nature  (mulberry  calculus)  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  or  to  en- 
feebled health  from  the  action  of  the  oxalic  acid  on  the  digestive 
organs,  the  heart,  and  the  nervous  system.  The  treatment  of  such 
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cases  is  hygienic  and  tonic,  and  articles  of  diet  containing  oxalic 
acid,  such  as  sorrel,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  &c. ,  should  be  avoided, 

Ox'enstjerna,  an  old  Swedish  family,  whose  founder  was 
Bengt  Nilsson,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  c.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  family  was  the  statesman  Axel  Gustafsson  O., 
born  at  Faano  in  Upland,  i6th  June  1583.  After  his  father's 
early  death,  O.  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  other  German  uni- 
versities, until  recalled  by  Karl  IX.  in  1602  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  State.  A  privy  councillor  in  1609,  he  was  named  by 
Knrl  IX. 's  testament  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  government 
that  should  succeed  him  ;  but  this  did  not  last  long,  as  in  161 1 
O.  prevailed  on  his  colleagues  and  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
to  declare  of  age  Gustaf  Adolf  II.  Thereafter  (1612)  he 
became  Cl  ancellor,  and  from  this  date  he  was  the  chief  power 
in  the  home  government  and  in  diplomatic  business.  O.  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Peace  of  Knrered  in  1613.  During  the 
wars  with  Russia  and  Poland  he  showed  great  energy,  being 
summoned  now  to  lead  the  army,  now  to  superintend  the  levy- 
ing of  fresh  troops,  and  again  to  govern  newly -acquired  lands. 
In  1 63 1  he  was  called  to  Germany,  to  be  governor  of  the  Rhine 
Lands.  After  Gustaf  Adolf s  death,  O.  received  the  manage- 
ment of  Swedish  affairs  in  Germany,  and  at  the  Heiibronn 
Conference  (1633)  was  chosen  chief  of  the  Evangelical  League. 
In  1636  he  returned  to  Sweden.  Here  his  experience  and  in- 
sight kept  him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  his  influence  continued 
undiminished  during  the  first  years  of  Christina's  reign.  In 
1645  he  concluded  the  Peace  of  Bromsebro,  on  terms  more 
favourable  to  Sweden  than  those  which  the  queen  herself  had 
arranged.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Count  of  Sbder- 
more,  '  Lagmand '  of  Herjedalen,  and  Chancellor  of  Upsala 
University.  But  Christina's  vanity  was  wounded  by  O.'s  great 
reputation,  and  his  influence  in  consequence  beginning  to  yield 
to  that  of  younger  favourites,  he  gradually  retired  from  public 
business.  O.  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  resignation  of 
the  queen,  and  died  soon  after  that  event,  28th  August  1654. 
See  Lundblad,  Svensk  Plutarch  (2  vols.  Stockh.  1824 ;  Ger. 
trans.  2  vols.  Stuttg.  1826-27). 

Ox-Eye.    See  Chrysanthemum. 

Ox'ford  (Cymr.  wysg, '  water,'  and  Eng._/5»n/),  a  city  of  Eng- 
land, the  capital  of  Oxfordshire  and  seat  of  a  university,  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Clierwell  with  the  Thames  or  Isis,  63 
miles  W.N.  W.  of  London  by  rail.  Bordered  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Parks  of  93,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Christ  Church  Meadows 
of  50  acres,  it  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  St.  Giles's  or  Aid- 
gate's  Street,  at  right  angles  to  which  run  Broad  and  the  famous 
High  Street,  the  latter  leading  to  Magdalen  Bridge.  Most  of 
the  colleges  are  Gothic,  the  chief  exceptions  being  Queen's 
(1714),  Worcester  (1760),  Hertford  (1820),  the  Chapel  of  Tri- 
nity (1694),  and  the  Library  of  Christ  Church  (1716),  which  are 
all  in  the  Grecian  style.  Christ  Church  (1528),  the  largest,  has 
a  quadrangle  264  by  261  feet ;  a  hall,  115  feet  long  by  40  wide 
and  50  in  height,  hung  with  seventy  portraits ;  and  a  library, 
with  a  collection  of  254  paintings.  The  chapel  is  also  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Frideswide  (1120-80 ;  restored  1856-73),  which 
retains  much  of  its  original  character,  is  168  feet  long  by  116 
wide,  and  has  a  spire  (the  earliest  in  the  kingdom)  of  140  feet. 
Of  the  other  colleges  the  most  beautiful  chapels  are  those  of 
Magdalen  (1480),  New  College  (13S5),  and  Merton  (1310-1450), 
all  three  with  lofty  towers  ;  Exeter,  New,  and  Magdalen  possess 
the  finest  halls ;  and  the  cloisters  of  the  last  two  colleges,  Mob 
Quad  at  Merton,  and  the  cedar  carvings  by  Gibbons  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  are  among  the  lions  of  O.  The  present  century  has 
witnessed  the  restoration  of  most  of  the  colleges  ;  the  rebuilding 
of  the  chapels  of  Balliol  (1856),  Exeter  (1858),  and  St.  Alban's 
(1863),  and  of  the  halls  of  Pembroke  (1848)  and  Balliol  (1S76) ; 
the  erection  of  Keble  College  (1868-76),  and  of  new  blocks  of 
rooms  at  Christ  Church  (1865),  Merton  (1865),  Balliol  (1868), 
and  New  {1877).  Besides  the  Botanic  Garden  (1632),  there  are 
pleasant  college  gardens  at  St.  John's,  New,  Worcester,  &c.  A 
striking  group  of  buildings  is  formed  by  the  Schools  (1439; 
rebuilt  1613-18),  comprising  the  Bodleyan  Library  (q.  v.), 
Picture  Galler)',  Divinity  School  (1445-80),  and  Convocation 
House  (1639) ;  the  Radcliffe  Library  (1737-49),  a  domed  edifice 
100  feet  in  diameter  and  84  in  height,  which  now  serves  as  a 
reading-room  to  the  Bodleyan  ;  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  {1664- 
-69),  in  which  the  Commemoration  is  held ;  the  Clarendon 


Building  (1712-30),  till  1830  the  University  Press  ;  and  lastly  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  (1679-83).  To  the  W.  of  these  lie  the 
Taylor  Institution  (1845),  containing  Chantrey's  models  and 
drawings  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  Martyrs'  Memo- 
rial (1841),  71  feet  high,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Eleanor  Cross 
at  Waltham ;  the  Union  Debating  Rooms  (1859),  with  frescoes 
by  Morris  and  Rossetti ;  the  Radcliffe  Observatory  (1772-95), 
106  feet  high ;  and  the  University  Press  (1830).  To  the  N.  is 
the  Museum,  erected  (1856-58)  at  a  cost  of  ^30,000,  with  a 
library  and  a  laboratory  (1871).  Of  twenty-seven  churches,  the 
principal  are  the  University  Church  of  St.  Mary  (1300-1488  ; 
restored  1827-71),  162  feet  long  by  50  wide,  with  an  exquisite 
spire  180  feet  high  ;  St.  Peter's-in-the-East  (i  150-1350),  with  a 
Norman  crypt  and  chancel;  All  Saints'  (1706-8),  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  (1320-1531  ;  restored  1875),  St.  Giles  (1120-1220), 
St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (1862),  and  St.  Barnabas  (1869),  built 
on  the  model  of  a  basilica.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Aloysius  (1875)  is  the  finest  of  the  non-established  places  of 
worship.  The  civic  buildings  include  the  Norman  castle,  built 
by  Robert  d'Oilli  (1071),  now  the  county  prison;  a  town  hall 
(1752),  county  hall  (1840),  corn  exchange  (1863),  the  Radcliffe 
Infirmary  (1770),  and  a  workhouse  (1863-65).  The  chief 
schools  are  Magdalen  College  School  (1456;  rebuilt  1851),  St. 
Edward's,  and  the  Military  College.  O.  has  no  manufactures  of 
importance,  its  industries  being  mainly  devoted  to  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  university.  There  are  eight  weekly  newspapers  ; 
and  two  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  city,  two 
by  the  university.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1871),  31,404. 
O.  (the  Vadiim  Bourn  of  the  chroniclers,  who  followed  the 
popular  mistaken  etymology)  is  spoken  of  by  legend  in  the  8th 
and  by  history  in  the  loth  c.  Its  position,  commanding  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  gave  it  a  high  strategic  importance,  and 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Danes  (976  and  1009),  by  William  the 
Conqueror  (1067),  and  by  Stephen  (1142).  From  the  12th  c. 
the  history  of  the  city  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  university, 
the  chief  events  in  the  municipal  annals  being  the  meeting  of  the 
'  Mad  Parliament '  in  1258,  when  Henry  III.  (q.  v.)  granted  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  ;  the  murderous  '  town  and  gown  row  '  of 
1354  ;  the  burning  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  (1555-56) ; 
the  Black  Assize  (q.  v.)  of  1557  ;  the  residence  here  of  Charles  I. 
(1642-43) ;  and  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  (1814).  See 
Ingram's  Memorials  of  O.  (3  vols.  Oxf.  1837),  and  Parker's 
Handbook  to  O.  (Oxf.  1875). 

Oxford,  The  University  of,  seems  to  have  had  its  germ 
in  the  cloister  schools  of  Osney  and  St.  Frideswide.  First  in 
the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor  does  Oxford  clearly  appear 
as  the  place  of  study,  where  in  the  1 2th  c.  the  Frenchman  Robert 
Pulein  lectured  on  divinity,  the  Lombard  Vicarius  founded  a 
school  of  civil  law,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  propounded  his 
Topography.  The  immigration  of  Paris  students  (1229)  was 
immediately  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  the  Friars  of  Dominic 
and  Francis,  who,  supported  by  Grosseteste  and  Adam  Marsh, 
raised  the  university  to  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Paris,  To 
Edmund  Rich,  Canterbury's  sainted  archbishop,  Roger  Bacon 
owed  his  introduction  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  in  his 
turn  delivered  to  his  pupils  the  sciences  of  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  optics,  and  to  the  world  at  large  the  Opus  Majus. 
Close  on  Bacon,  and  like  him  Franciscans,  followed  Duns 
Scotus  and  Ockham,  the  leaders  of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists, 
of  those  Northern  and  Southern  '  Nations,'  whose  feuds  in  the 
Barons'  War  had  caused  the  migration  to  Northampton  of  half 
the  students  (1260),  and  who  a  century  later,  when  Wyclif  was 
master  of  Balliol,  ranged  themselves  in  or  against  the  Lollard 
ranks.  Medieval  Oxford  was  far  different  from  the  Oxford  of 
to-day.  Though  named  by  Clement  V.  as  one  of  the  four  great 
seats  of  learning,  in  a  decree  (1311)  calling  on  it  with  Paris, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca  to  appoint  lecturers  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic,  it  had  no  university  buildings,  its  stately 
colleges  were  but  beginning  to  arise,  and  the  students  lived 
huddled  together  in  halls  and  inns,  whence  they  poured  forth  to 
frequent  and  deadly  conflicts  with  the  townsfolk.  Yet,  with  few 
outward  attractions,  Oxford  five  centuries  ago  could  reckon  its 
students  by  thousands — English,  French,  Scotch,  and  Welsh, 
some,  like  Chaucer's  scholar,  hollow  and  threadbare,  others 
richly  clad  and  attended  by  rascally  varlets.  The  storm  of 
LoUardry  over,  Oxford  subsided  into  a  state  of  wealthy  indolence ; 
its  numbers  dwindled,  its  Latin  became  a  byeword,  and  in  the 
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lordly  foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Waynflete  the  Italian 
Poggio  found  (1420)  'but  few  lovers  of  learning,  and  those 
barbarous,  skilled  more  in  quibbles  and  sophisms  than  in  litera- 
ture.' But  with  the  Renaissance  came  a  quick  awakening, 
and  Erasmus,  writing  in  1497,  lauds  to  the  skies  the  Oxford 
scholars,  Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  More.  Heedless  of  the 
fierce  opposition  offered  by  the  'Trojans'  to  the  'Greeks,'  Fox 
founded  professorships  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  theology  (1516), 
and  Wolsey  invited  to  Cardinal  College  all  Europe's  greatest 
schoolmen.  The  Cambridge  scholars  who  answered  Wolsey's 
call  brought  more  with  Jthem  than  the  New  Learning — a  new 
religion,  which  was  shortly  to  purge  the  'asses'  stall'  of  the 
pagan  classics,  the  Babylonish  philosophy,  and  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  Edward  VI.  all  studies  save 
theology  were  despised,  all  lecture-rooms  deserted  but  those  of 
Peter  Martyr,  Bucer,  and  Fagius ;  and  a  Greek  line  occurring  in 
the  midst  of  a  Latin  author  was  passed  over  with  the  remark, 
'Grsecum  est,  non  potest  legi.'  In  1550  only  fifteen  students 
graduated.  Of  twenty-one  colleges  thirteen  were  founded  before 
the  Reformation,  and  two  in  the  brief  reaction  of  Mary's  reign, 
when  also  the  ancient  schools  were  re-established,  to  be  once  more 
abolished  by  Elizabeth.  The  latter  expelled  four  Catholic  heads 
of  colleges  and  ninety  fellows,  while  she  persistently  harassed  the 
Puritans  whom  Leicester  the  Chancellor  favoured,  and  it  is  of  her 
reign  that  Wood  says  :  '  In  Oxford  itself  you  have  to  search  after 
Oxford  University,  so  greatly  is  everything  changed.'  With  the 
Stuart  dynasty  and  with  Laud  for  Chancellor  came  Arminianism 
and  passive  obedience,  but  withal  a  reform  that  founded  eight 
new  professorships  (the  first  since  1535),  established  the  principle 
of  public  examinations  (1638),  and  required  from  bachelors  a 
knowledge  of  classics,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philo- 
sophy and  geometry ;  from  masters,  of  classics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, metaphysics,  astronomy,  optics,  history,  and  geography. 
Bacon  looked  on  the  universities  as  opponents  of  his  learning, 
and  indeed  the  Novum  Organum  had  long  to  contend  with  the 
pseudo- Aristotelian  metaphysics  of  the  Schools,  but  it  was  at 
Oxford  that  the  Royal  Society  was  founded  (1648).  In  January 
1641  the  alarums  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's  rang  Royalist 
student  and  Roundhead  townsman  to  arms,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  university  in  the  ensuing  troubles  is  still  attested  by  the 
scarcity  of  college  plate  bearing  date  prior  to  Charles's  residence 
at  Oxford  (1642).  That  loyalty,  shaken  by  James's  ill-judged 
attempt  to  restore  by  force  the  ancient  faith  (1687),  survived  in 
the  Jacobitism  and  Toryism  of  the  next  150  years,  the  age  of 
'  organised  torpor,'  when  proctors  were  proctorised  for  boozing 
in  taverns  of  a  Sunday  (1723),  when,  according  to  Gibbon,  pro- 
fessors '  gave  up  even  the  pretence  of  teaching,'  when  Gaisford 
held  the  chair  of  Greek  for  twenty  years  without  delivering  a 
single  lecture,  and  the  proctors  were  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy.  The  university  sank  to  a 
mere  seminary  of  education,  whose  value  may  be  estimated  from 
the  two  solitary  questions  put  to  Lord  Eldon  for  his  degree 
(1770),  quoted  by  the  University  Commissioners — '  What  is  the 
Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull  ? '  and  '  Who  was  the  founder 
of  University  College  ? '  The  first  signs  of  recurring  vigour 
were  the  passing  of  a  new  Public  Examination  Statute  (1802) 
and  adoption  of  the  class  system  (1807),  the  throwing  open  of 
the  Oriel  fellowships,  and  the  great  religious  movement  known 
as  Tractarianism  (q.  v.).  The  Oxford  Reform  Act  (1854)  led  to 
various  important  changes — the  increase  and  re-endowment  of 
the  professoriate,  the  general  abolishing  of  close  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  the  assignment  of  fresh  schools  to  law,  modern 
history,  and  natural  science,  the  admission  of  Unattached 
Students  (q.  v.),  the  University  Tests  Abolition  Act  (1871),  the 
establishment  of  local  middle-class  examinations  (1857)  and  of 
an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools'  Examination  Board  (1873). 
The  chief  results  of  the  New  Reform  Act  of  1877  will  probably 
be  further  secularisation,  and  the  endowment  of  research  by  the 
suppression  of  '  idle  '  or  '  prize  '  fellowships,  as  they  are  variously 
termed. 

By  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  81,  the  constitution  of  the  University 
is  framed  on  (i)  the  weekly  Hebdomadal  Council,  with  the 
initiative  in  all  legislation  ;  (2)  Congregation,  with  powers  of 
amending  any  new  statutes  ;  (3)  Convocation,  composed  (1877) 
of  4870  members,  whose  sanction  to  such  statutes  is  necessary 
before  they  can  become  law,  and  who  confer  honorary  degrees 
and  elect  to  university  offices ;  and  (4)  the  House  of  Congrega- 
tion, by  which  ordinary  degrees  are  granted  and  the  nomination 
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of  examiners  ratified.  The  life  office  of  Chancellor  is  now  purely 
honorary,  his  duties  being  discharged  by  a  vice-chancellor,  nomi- 
nated for  four  years  from  the  heads  of  colleges  in  rotation.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  latter  are  two  proctors,  charged  with  the  oversight 
of  order  and  morality,  the  assessor  of  the  Chancellor's  court,  the 
public  orator,  registrar,  &c.  There  are  forty-one  professorships, 
viz.,  six  of  divinity,  seven  of  litera  hitmanions,  twelve  of 
mathematics  and  physical  science,  four  of  law,  three  of  modern 
history  and  political  economy,  three  of  the  fine  arts,  and  six  of 
languages.  The  Sanskrit  Professor  receives  £<i<x>,  the  Professor 
of  Poetry  ;^ioo  per  annum,  but  the  ordinary  stipend  is  £yx). 
There  are  also  readers,  demonstrators,  and  teachers  attached  to 
the  university.  Of  twenty  university  scholarships  the  principal 
are  the  Craven  (1647)  for  Greek  and  Latin,  open  to  fourth-year 
students ;  the  Ireland  (1825)  for  Greek ;  and  the  Hertford 
(1834)  for  Latin.  Besides  these  there  are  eighteen  prizes,  in- 
cluding the  three  Chancellor's  prizes  for  Latin  verse,  an 
English  and  a  Latin  essay,  the  Newdigate  (1826)  for  English 
verse,  the  Arnold  (1850)  and  Stanhope  (1855)  prizes  for  his- 
torical essays,  and  the  two  Gaisford  prizes  (1856)  for  Greek 
verse  and  prose.  Degrees  are  conferred,  in  arts,  music,  civil 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  The  ordinary  college  residence  is 
twenty-five  out  of  the  fifty-two  weeks,  the  academical  year 
being  divided  into  four  terms,  with  three  vacations — the  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Long  (June-October).  Candidates  for  a 
B.A.  degree  must  keep  twelve  of  these  terms,  and  have 
three  examinations  to  pass — Responsions  ('Smalls')  the  First 
Public  Examination  ('Moderations'),  and  the  Second  Pub- 
lic Examination  ('Greats'),  all  three  of  them  partly  in 
writing,  partly  viva  voce.  Responsions  (from  which  all  are 
exempted  who  have  satisfied  the  examiners  appointed  by 
the  delegates  for  the  examination  of  schools)  is  a  simple 
examination  in  classics  and  mathematics.  In  Moderations  pass- 
men are  examined  in  portions  of  three  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  logic  or  geometry  and  algebra,  Latin  prose,  and  unseen 
passages  ;  and  candidates  for  classical  honours  in  unseen  passages, 
Latin  prose,  and  five  Greek  and  Latin  authors  (textually  and 
critically),  with  optional  papers  on  Greek  prose,  Latin  and  Greek 
verse,  comparative  philology,  the  Greek  drama  or  Latin  Augustan 
literature,  and  logic  j  candidates  for  mathematical  honours,  in 
algebra  and  the  theory  of  equations,  trigonometry,  plane  geo- 
metry, geometry  of  three  dimensions,  the  differential  calculus, 
the  integration  of  differential  expressions,  and  the  elements  of 
the  calculus  of  finite  differences.  For  Greats  passmen  must  take 
up  either  classics  or  a  modern  language,  with  two  other  subjects 
selected  from  classical  or  modern  history,  political  economy,  law, 
geometry,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physics ;  whilst  classical 
honoursmen  are  examined  in  classics,  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, and  classical  history.  There  are  also  final  honours 
schools  in  mathematics  (pure  and  mixed),  in  natural  science, 
jurisprudence,  modern  history,  and  theology.  All  candidates 
must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  divinity,  or,  where  they 
are  excused  on  the  ground  of  religious  scruples,  in  equivalent 
subjects.  In  the  class-lists  names  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
not,  as  at  Camljridge,  in  order  of  merit.  Responsions  are  held 
thrice,  Moderations  and  Greats  twice  every  year.  The  M.A.  and 
other  degrees  require  no  residence  or  examination,  being  simply 
a  matter  of  fees. 

The  colleges  of  Oxford  are  corporate  bodies,  comprising  a 
head  (variously  styled  dean,  warden,  provost,  principal,  master, 
president,  or  rector),  fellows  and  scholars,  and  also  receiving 
students  not  on  the  foundation,  who  are  termed  commoners. 
The  halls  are  not  corporate  bodies,  and  have  no  fellowships, 
but  otherwise  resemble  the  colleges.  The  following  list  gives 
the  reputed  date  of  foundation  and  the  number  of  under- 
graduates in  1876  : — Colleges  :  University  (872),  109  ;  Balliol 
(1268),  196;  Merton  (1274),  76;  Exeter  (1314),  172;  Oriel 
(1326),  83;  Queen's  (1340),  loo  ;  New  (1386),  130;  Lincoln 
(1427),  66;  All  Souls'  (1437),  5;  Magdalen  (1458),  loi  ; 
Brasenose  (1509),  131;  Corpus  (1516),  60;  Christ  Church 
(1546),  244;  Trinity  (15S4),  96  ;  St.  John's  (1555),  iio;  Jesus 
(1571).  57  ;  Wadham  (1609),  52;  Pembroke  (1624),  84;  Wor- 
cester (1714),  98  ;  Keble  (1870),  142  ;  and  Hertford  (1874),  69  ; 
Halls:  St.  Edmund  ( 1317),  35  ;  St.  Mary  (1333),  46  ;  New  Inn 
(1438),  15  ;  and  St.  Alban  (1547),  60 — the  total  number  of  under- 
graduates being  2590.  The  fellowships,  380  in  all,  are  mostly 
like  the  scholarships  obtained  by  open  competitive  examination, 
are  tenable  for  life,  but  are  vacated  by  marriage  or  by  accession  to 
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a  fixed  income  of  ;^6oo.  Their  average  annual  value  is  ,1^300, 
which  may  be  increased  by  tuition,  or  by  holding  the  post  of 
dean,  bursar,  &c.  Parliamentary  returns  show  that  in  1870 
nearly  half  the  fellows  were  resident,  fully  half  were  in  Orders, 
and  of  resident  fellows  almost  all  were  engaged  in  public  or 
private  tuition.  There  are  422  college  scholarships,  of  an  aver- 
age value  of  ;^8o  for  five  years,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  ex- 
hibitions, ranging  from /'20  tO;^I  10.  Commoners  are  required 
to  pass  a  matriculation  examination  at  most  of  the  colleges,  and 
their  names  should  be  put  down  some  time  beforehand.  The 
general  allowance  to  an  undergraduate  is  £200  per  annum,  but 
expenses  vary  at  the  different  colleges,  being  higher  at  Christ 
Church  and  Merton  than  at  Corpus  or  Keble.  There  are  two 
services  daily  in  each  of  the  college  chapels,  but  compulsory 
attendance  has  been  abolished  in  some  cases,  in  others  substituted 
by  a  morning  roll-call.  Lectures  occupy  from  three  to  four 
hours.  The  students  dine  together  at  six  in  the  college  halls, 
but  all  other  meals  are  supplied  from  the  buttery  in  their  own 
rooms.  Each  college  has  its  boat  and  cricket  club  and  yearly 
athletics,  and  hunting,  football,  racquets,  polo,  and  the  rifle-corps 
find  plenty  of  votaries.  The  steeplechases  ('horse-grinds')  of 
Christ  Church,  Merton,  and  University  have  been  well-nigh 
suppressed  by  the  authorities.  See  Wood's  Histoi'ia  et  Antiqui- 
tales  Universitatis  Oxoiiieiisis  (2  vols.  1 674),  and  Atluna:  Oxoni- 
enses  (2  vols.  1691-92  ;  edit,  by  Dr.  P.  Bliss,  1813-20) ;  F. 
Huber,  Die  Englischen  Uitivei'sitdlen  (2  vols.  Kass.  1839-40  ; 
Eng.  trans,  by  F.  Newman,  3  vols.  Lond.  1843) ;  J.  C.  Jeaffre- 
son,  Annals  of  Oxford  (2  vols.  Lond.  1870)  ;  Green,  History  of 
the  English  People  (vol.  i.  Lond.  1877)  ;  F.  Seebohm,  The  Ox- 
ford Reformers  of  \i,(fi  (Lond.  1867);  C.  Wordsworth,  Scholce 
Academic<z :  Studies  at  the  Universities  in  the  \Zth  c.  (Camb. 
1877);  G.  V.  Cox,  Recollections  of  Oxford  1868) ;  Thorold 

Rogers,  Education  in  Oxford  (Lond.  1861) ;  and  T.  Hughes, 
To?!i  Brown  at  Oxford  (Lond.  1861). 

Oxford  Blues.    See  Horse  Guards,  Royal. 

Oxford  Clay,  the  lower  and  principal  member  of  the  Middle 
Oolite  (see  Oolitic  System),  consists  of  dark  blue  or  blackish 
clay,  which  gives  place  below,  however,  to  a  tough  calcareous 
sandstone  known  as  the  Kelloway  Rock.  The  fossil  shells  of 
helemnites,  ammonites,  &c. ,  which  abound  in  the  O.  C.  are 
most  beautifully  preserved.  Associated  with  these  are  also 
species  of  Crustacea,  fish,  and  reptiles  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic 
period.  The  formation  can  be  traced  N.E.  from  Oxford  to  the 
lands  S.  of  the  W.,  and  then  N.  to  Yorkshire. 

Ox'fordshire,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
Warwick  and  Northampton,  E.  by  Buckingham,  S.  by  Berkshire, 
and  W.  by  Gloucester.  Area,  470,095  statute  acres ;  pop. 
(1871)  177,975.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  chief  elevations 
being  Broom  Hill  (836  feet)  in  the  N.W.,  Shotover  Hill  (599 
feet)  near  Oxford,  and  Nettlebed  Hill  (820  feet)  in  the  S.E. 
The  Thames,  or  Isis,  flows  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county  for  some  70  miles,  during  which  it  receives  on  the  O. 
side  the  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cherwell,  and  Thames.  The  soil 
is  a  light  loam,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk  and 
limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  series.  In  1876  the 
gross  rental  was  ;^i,232, 141,  and  there  were  162.749  acres  under 
corn  crops,  57,944  under  green  crops,  46,071  in  clover,  sanfoin, 
and  grasses  in  rotation,  138,827  in  permanent  pasture,  and  15,563 
woods.  The  chief  crops  are  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  oats,  and 
beans.  In  the  same  year  there  were  16,962  horses,  51,724  cattle, 
328,657  sheep,  and  34,870  pigs.  The  rich  pastures  of  the 
Thames  basin  have  made  stock-rearing  the  leading  industr)', 
and  the  manufactures — of  gloves,  blankets,  and  lace — are  unim- 
portant. Three  members  are  returned  by  the  county,  the  chief 
towns  of  which  are  Oxford  (the  capital),  Woodstock,  Witney, 
and  Banbur)'. 

Oxida'tion.    See  Oxide. 

Ox'ide  is  generally  any  chemical  compound  of  oxygen  with 
another  element.  With  the  exception  of  fluorine,  all  known 
elements  unite  with  oxygen,  and  these  as  a  rule  combine  directly 
with  it.  Of  the  important  elements  only  six  are  known  whiclx 
cannot  be  made  to  form  an  oxide  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  substance.  These  are  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum.  Combination  with  oxygen,  or  oxidation,  is 
generally  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  which,  when 
sufficiently  rapid,  results  in  combustion.    In  many  cases  the 
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in  ICX3.  Until  recently  it  was  classed  among  the  permanent 
gases,  those  namely  which  had  never  been  condensed  to  a  liquid 
state.  Towards  the  close  of  1877,  however,  Cailletet  of  Paris 
and  Pictet  of  Geneva,  working  independently,  succeeded  in  lique- 
fying it.  The  former  employed  the  same  means  to  liquefy 
the  other  gases,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  the  latter 
supplemented  this  by  reducing  O.  and  even  hydrogen  to  the 
solid  form.  The  year  1877  has,  therefore,  seen  the  last  of  the 
permanent  gases.  Pictet  has  estimated  the  density  of  liquid 
O.  as  equal  to  that  of  water — a  result  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  theoretical  views  formerly  published  by  Dumas  of  Paris. 

Though  O.  exists  free  in  the  air  it  is  not  from  this  source  that 
it  is  most  conveniently  obtained.  It  was  in  this  way,  however, 
that  Lavoisier  first  obtained  pure  oxygen  towards  the  end  of  last 
century.  His  method  consisted  in  keeping  mercury  at  its  boil- 
ing point  exposed  to  the  air,  thus  eventually  forming  the  red 
oxide.  By  raising  this  compound  to  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
decomposed  into  O.  and  mercury.  Oxide  of  silver  (AgjO)  de- 
composes similarly  under  the  action  of  heat.  Other  metallic 
oxides,  such  as  peroxide  of  manganese  (MnOj),  peroxide  of 
barium  (Ba02),  and  anhydrous  chromic  acid  (CrOg)  are  also  a 
source  of  O.,  and  decompose  when  heated  into  the  gas  and  a 
less  oxygenised  oxide.  The  chlorate  of  potash  (KCIO3)  when 
heated  sufficiently  high  yields  all  its  O.,  being  decomposed  into 
the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  gas.  A  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  hastens  the  action  which  then  takes  place 
at  a  more  moderate  temperature.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  various  methods  for  the  preparation  of  O. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  (ZnSo^)  decomposes  when  heated  into  oxide  of 
zinc  (ZnO),  sulphurous  acid  (SO2)  and  O.  gas.  Still  another 
method  of  obtaining  O.  is  by  electrolysis  of  water,  decomposing 
water  by  an  electric  current.  The  O.  is  given  off  at  the  electrode 
which  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  the  hydrogen  being 
disengaged  at  the  negative  electrode.  The  disengagement  of 
O.  and  its  combination  with  other  elements  are  continually 
taking  place  in  nature.  It  is  essential  to  the  support  of  animal 
life.  Absorbed  by  the  lungs  or  the  gills  of  animals,  it  enters 
into  feeble  combination  with  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  and  is  thus  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  hydro- 
gen and  the  carbon  of  the  tissues  unite  with  it  to  form  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  a  combination  attended  by  the  evolution  of 
heat.  The  blood  returns  to  be  again  aerated  and  oxidised,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expired.  Under  the  influence  of  sunlight  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  plants  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  the 
presence  of  water,  absorbing  the  carbon  into  the  plant  tissues 
and  evolving  O.  The  plant  and  the  animal  thus  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  the  one  undoing  what  the  other  is  doing.  As 
indicated  before  O.  is  present  in  nature  combined  with  other 
elements  in  great  abundance.  Its  compounds  will  be  treated 
of  in  detail  under  the  elements  of  which  they  are  the  oxides. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  taken  that  at  least  one  oxide  of  a 
metallic  element  is  a  base,  and  that  the  oxides  of  the  non-met- 
allic elements  (excluding  of  course  fluorine,  which  has  no  known 
oxide)  are  generally  acids.  Many  elements  form  more  than  one 
oxide,  but  the  quantity  of  O.  present  in  one  always  bears  a 
simple  proportion  to  the  quantity  present  in  another.  The  im- 
portant theoretical  bearing  of  this  is  noticed  under  Atomic 
Theory.  The  presence  of  O.  in  the  sun  has  been  lately  proved 
by  Draper.  In  what  manner  it  is  present  is  not  yet  understood, 
since  it  does  not  give  absorption  lines  like  the  other  elements, 
but  instead  is  detected  by  its  bright  lines.  See  Spectrum 
Analysis.    A  peculiar  alltropic  form  of  O.  is  Ozone  (q.  v.). 


application  of  heat  hastens  the  oxidation  ;  but  if  raised  to  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature  oxides  in  general  decompose.  The 
metallic  oxides  form  an  important  group,  the  members  of  which 
are  ordinarily  bases.  The  properties  of  oxides  are  treated  under 
the  various  elements — arsenic,  carbon,  chlorine,  iron,  lead, 
manganese,  &c.  In  organic  chemistry,  the  ethers  are  frequently 
regarded  as  the  oxides  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  radicals — 
ethyl,  methyl,  phenyl,  &c. 

Oxley'a  is  a  genus  of  Cedrelacece  represented  by  O.  xan- 
thoxyla  (now  Flindersia  Oxleyana),  a  sombre-looking  tree,  50 
feet  high  and  6  feet  in  girth,  producing  the  '  yellow  wood '  of 
Queensland — a  valuable  timber. 

Ox'us,  the  ancient  name  of  the  AjntUDarya  (Arab.  Jihiln), 
a  river  of  Central  Asia,  which,  rising  in  Lake  Serikul,  on  the 
Pamir  plateau,  nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  flows  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  and  enters  Lake  Aral  by  three  large  streams 
(Loudon,  Taldyk,  and  Ulkun),  and  several  smaller  ones.  It 
separates  Badakshan,  Balkh,  the  Kara-Kum  desert,  and  Khiva 
on  the  S.  from  Bokhara  and  the  desert  of  Kizil-Kum  on  the  N., 
and  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Russian  possession  in  Central 
Asia,  according  to  the  treaty  of  24th  August  1873.  In  its  upper 
course  it  receives  many  streams  from  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  Pamir 
plateau,  and  the  boundary  range  in  the  N.  of  Bokhara,  but  in  the 
last  800  miles  of  its  course  it  is  altogether  without  affluents. 
Below  Khiva  its  aspect  is  singularly  monotonous  and  dreary,  and 
towards  its  mouth  there  are  extensive  sand  dunes  and  marshes, 
partly  covered  with  rushes  and  tamarisk  jungles.  As  late  as  75 
B.C.  the  O.  flowed  into  the  Caspian  ;  subsequently  it  changed 
its"course,  and  entered  the  S.E.  corner  of  Lake  Aral ;  again 
prior  to  the  14th  c.  it  flowed  to  the  Caspian  ;  and  finally,  towards 
the  end  of  the  i6th  c,  it  discharged  its  waters  into  Lake  Aral, 
near  its  S.W.  extremity.  Some  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  its  course  by  a  consideration  of  the 
uses  to  which  its  waters  are  put  in  Khiva  at  the  present 
day.  The  result  of  eight  measurements  during  the  flood  season 
of  1874  shows  that  the  average  discharge  of  the  stream  at  Toyu- 
boyin  ('camel's  neck'),  above  the  irrigation  canals  at  Khiva, 
was  122,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  at  Nukiis,  below  the 
same  canals,  it  was  only  59,600.  During  the  80  days  of  flood 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  O.  is  diverted  to  make 
Khiva  a  luxuriant  oasis.  General  Ivanien  states  that  2\  feet  of 
earthy  matter  is  deposited  during  a  single  flood  season  in  Khivan 
canals,  and  this  is  removed  annually  by  manual  labour.  But  the 
yearly  deposits  in  the  main  stream  accumulate,  and  must  conse- 
quently tend  to  choke  the  passage  of  the  river.  At  Toyuboyin 
the  O.  rushes  along  a  narrow  pass  cut  through  a  bed  of  compact 
limestone.  Some  60  miles  farther  on,  at  Surakhan,  it  rather 
suddenly  attains  its  maximum  breadth  of  10,000  feet,  and  here 
the  great  waterspread  is  gemmed  with  alluvial  islands,  covered 
towards  the  end  of  summer  with  high,  golden-eared,  waving 
grass.  From  this  point  its  breadth  gradually  decreases  to  1500 
feet  at  Khodjeili,  and  to  1200  feet  at  Kungrad.  During  floods 
its  depth  varies  from  15  to  30  feet  in  various  localities.  Its 
velocity  in  some  places  is  6  miles  an  hour,  but  is  very  variable, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  irregular  slope  of  the  channel,  which 
varies  from  11  to  3J  inches  per  mile  between  Toyuboyin  and  its 
mouth.  During  the  flood  of  1874  the  Petroffsky,  an  Aral  flotilla 
steamer,  made  a  slow  and  troublesome  ascent  as  far  as  Surakhan. 
The  chief  difficulties  of  navigation  are  the  shoals  and  the  scarcity 
and  cost  of  fuel  (30s.  a  ton).  The  restoration  of  the  O.  to  its  old 
channel,  a  work  of  no  great  engineering  difficulty,  is  said  to  be 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Russian  government.  See 
J.  Wood's  youriiey  to  the  Source  of  the  O.  (1873),  Vambery's 
Sketches  in  Central  Asia  (1868),  Hellwald's  Russians  in  Central 
Asia  (1874),  Major  Herbert  Wood's  A'i'to  on  the  Lovier  Amu- 
Darya,  Syr-Darya,  and  Lake  Aral  in  1874  {Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1875),  the  official  Report  of  a  Mission  to 
Yarkund  in  1873-74,  under  command  of  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth,  and 
Petermann's  Mittheilungen  {No.  52,  1877). 

Ox'ygen  (symbol  O,  atomic  weight  16)  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  elements.  It  exists  free  in  the  atmosphere,  form- 
ing about  one-fifth  part  by  volume,  and  in  chemical  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  constitutes  at  least  one-half  by  weight 
of  the  known  crust  of  the  earth.  At  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure  it  is  a  colourless,  tasteless,  odourless  gas ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  IT056;  it  dissolves'in  water  to  the  extent  of  3  volumes 


Oxyrhyn'chus,  a  genus  of  Teleostean  fishes  probably  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mormorus,  in'which.thc  snout  is  pointed 
and  a  long  dorsal  fin  exists.  This  fish  was  the  Egyptian  Kha, 
was  accounted  sacred,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athor. 
In  modern  Egyptian  it  is  named  Mizeleh. 

Oxyu'ris  Vermicula'ris,  the  common  thread-worm,  is 
small,  white,  and  thread-like,  the  female  being  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  and  the  male  about  half  that  length.  It 
exists,  generally  in  great  numbers,  in  the  colon  or  rectum  of 
badly-fed,  delicate  children.  The  symptoms  are,  itching  at  the 
anus  or  nose,  and  the  worms  may  be  observed  in  the  faeces. 
Treatment — Enemata  of  cold  water,  infusion  of  quassia  or  tea, 
or  of  liquor  calcis,  repeated  daily.  In  the  case  of  adults,  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  recom- 
mended.   See  articles  Vermifuges,  and  Worms. 
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Ojr'er  and  Ter  miner,  an  English  law  term  derived  from 
the  French  otiir  and  terminer,  to  hear  and  determine.  It  is  the 
first  and  largest  of  the  five  commissions  by  which  the  judges  of 
Assize  (q.v.).sit  in  their  circuits.  It  empowers  them  to  judge  in 
cases  of  treason,  felony,  and  trespass.  In  the  event  of  any 
sudden  insurrection  or  riot,  a  special  commission  of  O.  and  T. 
may  be  granted  to  try  specified  persons  and  offences. 

Oys'ter  (flstrcea),  a  well-known  genus  of  Lamellibranchiale 
Mollusca,  the  type  of  the  family  Ostrceida,  in  which  the  shell  is 
inequivalve  {i.e.,  one  half  or  valve  is  larger  than  the  other),  and 
slightly  inequilateral.  It  may  be  free  or  attached,  and  the 
'  hinge,'  or  portion  by  which  the  valves  are  articulated,  usually 
wants  teeth.  There  is  an  internal  ligament,  used  in  opening 
the  shell,  and  the  lobes  or  halves  of  the  mantle  are  entirely 
separated.  The  foot  is  small,  and  has  a  byssits  or  '  beard '  in 
the  young  state  only.  Only  a  single  adductor  muscle,  for  closing 
the  shell,  is  developed ;  the  O.  being  thus  a  Monomyarian 
bivalve.  Of  all  molluscs,  the  O.  is  the  most  famous  and  valued. 
It  occurs  in  many  seas,  but  apparently  attains  its  greatest  excel- 
lence and  abundance  in  the  seas  of  temperate  zones.  The  lower 
valve  or  half  of  the  shell,  by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to 
the  sea-bed,  is  the  largest ;  a  result  probably  due  to  the  increased 
nutrition  and  growth  of  the  under  valve  of  the  shell.  The  in- 
terior of  the  valves  is  lined  with  a  delicate  and  smooth  layer  of 
nacre  or  viother-of-fearl,  which  in  other  species  of  oysters  (e.g., 
the  Pearl  O.),  may  form  Pea>-ls  (q.  v.)  The  Pearl  O.,  however, 
belongs  to  a  different  family  from  the  Common  O.  The  follow- 
ing accoimt  of  the  structures  connected  with  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  shell  is  taken  from  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  Sketches 
of  Animal  Life  (Chambers,  1877) : — 

'  Whoever  has  tried  to  open  an  O.,  well  knows  the  extreme 
difficulty  experienced  in  gaining  access  to  the  delicate  morsel 
within.  And  a  very  slight  examination  of  the  animal  and  its 
shell  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  would  serve  to 
show  that  the  chief  obstacle  which  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
knife  consisted  of  a  bundle  of  strong  fibres,  which  connected  the 
valves  of  the  shell  internally,  roughly  speaking,  at  about  their 
middle.  When  this  bundle  of  fibres  is  cut  across,  the  O.  is 
rendered  utterly  helpless  ;  and  any  one  who  has  simply  tapped 
a  living  O.  as  it  lay',  in  the  water  with  the  shells  slightly 
opened  for  breathing  purposes,  must  have  formed  some  idea  of 
the  power  of  these  fibres  to  close  the  shell,  from  the  quick  snap 
with  which  the  animal  brings  the  shells  together. 

'  The  bundle  of  fibres  thus  seen  in  an  O.  simply  represents  a 
single  great  muscle,  the  function  of  which  is  to  close  the  shell. 
Hence  this  muscle  is  appropriately  enough  named  the  '  adductor.' 
Its  fibres  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  those 
composing  human  muscles  act — namely,  through  the  peculiar 
property  possessed  by  muscle-fibre,  and  which  is  named  contrac- 
tility. In  virtue  of  this  power,  muscle-fibres  can  shorten  them- 
selves in  obedience  to  some  stimulus,  and  by  shortening  them- 
selves they  of  necessity  bring  together  the  structures  between  or 
to  which  they  are  attached.  The  tap  on  the  outside  of  the 
oyster's  shell  represents  the  stimulus,  which  incites  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  thus  producing  the  closure  of  the 
shell.  Some  shell-fish  possess  two  of  these  muscles,  and  are 
thus  doubly  provided  in  the  way  of  protective  apparatus.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  muscle  in  the  O.  can  play  no  part  in  the 
reverse  action  of  opening  the  shell.  In  the  performance  of  this 
action  a  most  economical  arrangement  is  witnessed.  Between 
the  shells,  and  at  the  hinge  or  that  surface  by  which  the  shells 
are  joined  together,  a  stout  structure  may  be  found  in  the  O. 
and  its  allies,  named  the  ligament  of  the  shell.  This  is  a  highly 
elastic  structure,  and  its  elasticity  forms  the  means  whereby  the 
opening  of  the  shell  is  effected.  For,  as  the  ligament  is  greatly 
compressed  when  the  shells  are  brought  together  by  the  muscles, 
it  follows  that  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  elasticity  and 
recoil  of  the  ligament  will  force  the  shells  apart.  We  thus  note 
that  whilst  the  closure  of  the  shell  is  a  muscular  act,  and  one  in- 
volving a  considerable  amount  of  exertion,  the  opening  of  the 
shell  is  due  to  a  purely  mechanical  arrangement,  and  is  an  action 
effected  without  trouble  to  the  animal.  When  the  shell  is  kept 
closed,  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  since  the  elasticity 
of  the  ligament  is  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  But  as 
the  closure  of  the  shell  is  not  an  act  of  frequent  performance — 
the  normal  state  of  these  animals  being  that  of  existing  with  an 
unclosed  shell — the  muscular  power  of  the  animal  is  thus 
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husbanded,  and  the  shell  is  kept  open  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
ligament — an  action,  as  we  have  seen,  requiring  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  mollusc.  No  better  instance,  perhaps,  could  be  found 
than  the  present  of  the  economical  ordering  of  Nature's  ways 
and  works.' 

Lining  the  interior  of  the  shell  a  soft  delicate  membrane 
named  the  mantle  is  found.  This  membrane  is  that  on  which 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  shell  depends ;  and  as  already 
stated  in  the  definition  of  the  O.  family,  the  halves  of  this 
mantle  are  completely  separated  from  one  another,  so  that  when 
the  shell  is  opened  the  water  required  for  breathing  in  the  gills 
of  the  animal  flows  into  the  body  by  the  simple  unclosure  of  the 
shells.  The  O.  has  a  complete  digestive  system,  comprising  a 
mouth,  stomach,  intestine,  and  liver ;  its  food  consists  of  the 
minute  organisms  and  particles  of  matter  which  are  swept  into 
the  mouth  by  the  currents  of  water  passing  into  the  gills. 
It  has  a  heart  for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  and  the  gills 
appear  in  the  form  of  four  delicate  folds  of  membrane,  disposed 
two  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  richly  provided  with  cilia. 
By  the  constant  action  of  these  microscopic  filaments  the  circula- 
tion of  water  already  mentioned  is  duly  maintained.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  three  chief  nerve  masses  or  ganglia  connected 
by  nerve  cords,  and  disposed  in  the  various  regions  of  the  body. 

The  reproduction  and  development  of  the  O.  forms  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  upon  which  the  legislation 
regarding  the'mollusc  is  founded.  The  sexes  are  united  in  the 
O. ,  and  fertilisation  of  the  eggs  therefore  takes  place  within  the 
body  of  each  mollusc.  The  O.  produces  enormous  numbers  of 
eggs,  collectively  named  spat.  The  exact  number  of  eggs  is 
difficult  to  calculate,  but  it  is  certain  that  not  less  than  half-a- 
million  of  eggs,  and  in  all  probability  many  thousands  more,  are 
produced  by  each  mollusc.  The  O.  spawns  from  the  month  of 
June  to  near  the  end  of  September.  The  old  saying  that  oysters 
may  be  eaten  in  any  month  the  name  of  which  does  not  con- 
tain the  letter  '  r '  is  thus  founded  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
names  of  those  months  in  which  the  O.  breeds  that  letter 
does  not  occur.  The  egg-mass,  whilst  still  within  the  parent- 
body,  becomes  of  a  milky,  creamy  colour  and  appearance,  and 
the  eggs  are  retained  within  the  body  until  the  preliminary 
stages  in  development  have  been  concluded.  The  chief  infor- 
mation regarding  the  development  of  this  mollusc  has  been 
obtained  from  the  memoir  of  Lacaze-Duthiers,  of  date  1S54- 
55  ;  while  more  recently  (1874)  Salensky  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject. After  the  yolk  of  the  egg  has  become  augmented  so  as 
to  produce  the  morula  stage  (see  Development),  the  layers 
of  the  blastoderm  or  germinal  membrane  divide  into  an  outer 
[ectoderm  or  epiidast)  and  an  inner  {endoderm  or  hypoblast),  A 
few  cilia  next  appear  on  the  portion  of  the  young  O.  known 
as  the  velum,  at  which  point  the  ill-defined  head-extremity 
is  afterwards  developed.  At  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
embryo  the  shell  next  begins  to  be  developed,  while  the 
digestive  system  is  duly  formed  from  the  germinal  substance 
within.  In  what  is  known  as  the  veliger-stage  the  young  O. 
appears  to  possess  a  velum  or  fold  of  membrane,  composed  of 
2  lobes  and  possessing  cilia ;  and  by  means  of  the  vibratile 
action  of  the  latter  filaments  the  young  animal — or  the  'spat' 
generally — is  conveyed  for  immense  distances  through  the  sea. 
After  the  stage  in  which  the  shell  has  grown  larger,  the  young 
O.  leaves  the  body  of  the  parent,  and,  according  to  Lacaze- 
Duthiers,  it  remains  for  forty-three  days  in  this  stage  without 
altering  its  form.  It  appears  soon  to  attach  itself  after  this  stage, 
and  the  gills  and  heart  then  become  developed.  As  regards  the 
period  at  which  the  O.  attains  its  full  growth,  these  molluscs  are 
said  to  be  full  grown  at  three  years.  At  the  end  of  one  month 
the  O.  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  at  the  end  of  six 
months  it  attains  the  length  of  |ths  of  an  inch  ;  and  a  year  old 
may  measure  from  \\  to  2  inches. 

The  oysters  which  are  best  known  are  the  Common  O.  {Ostra-a 
edulis),  with  its  especial  varieties  and  breeds  ;  the  Horsefoot  O. 
( O.  hippopus)  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Milky  O.  (O.  lateola) ; 
the  Folded  O.  (0.  plicata),  &c.  Oysters  congregate  in  great 
'  beds,'  the  exact  localities  and  extent  of  which  have  been  pretty 
well  defined,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  O.  beds 
exist  which  are  as  yet  barely  known,  and  which  present  a  rich 
field  for  future  enterprise.  The  demand  for  oysters  has  origi- 
nated the  cultivation  and  growth  of  these  molluscs  in  specially- 
formed  or  artificial  beds.  The  latter  are  well  seen  at  Lake 
Fusaro  at  Naples,  and  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Brienne,  the  Bay  of 
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Arcachon,  and  the  He  de  Re  in  France.  The  green  oysters  of 
Marennes  are  equally  celebrated.  Whitstable  in  England  is  the 
chief  place  for  artificial  O.-beds.  On  the  N.  American  coasts 
immense  supplies' of  a  species  of  O.,  the  O.  Canadensis  or  long- 
hinged  O.,  .are  found.  The  celebrity  of  the  O.  dates  from  anti- 
quity. The  Romans  consumed  immense  numbers  of  these  mol- 
luscs. According  to  Pliny,  Sergius  Grata  was  the  inventor  of 
the  O.-pond.  Fossil  oysters  are  well  known.  They  are  first 
represented  in  Carboniferous  strata,  and  are  common  in  both 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  rocks.  0.  Couloni,  0.  aquila,  and  O. 
Marsha  are  three  familiar  extinct  species. 

Law  Regarding  0.  in  Great  Britain.— 1\  and  32  Vict.  c.  45, 
empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  parts  of  the  sea-shore  of 
Great  Britain  to  persons  for  the  forming  of  O.-beds.  It  also 
appoints  a  close  season  between  the  isth  June  and  the  1st  of 
September.  In  Ireland  the  Irish  Fishery  inspectors  have 
powers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
Great  Britain.  Any  one  stealing  oysters  or  O.-brood  from 
an  O.-bed,  knowing  the  same  to  be  the  property  of  another, 
is  guilty  of  larceny  ;  and  any  one  using  a  net  or  dredging  instru- 
ment on  the  ground  of  the  bed,  though  no  oysters  be  taken,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
but  the  Act  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  catching  floating  fish 
within  the  limits  of  the  O.-bed,  with  instruments  suitable  for 
catching  floating  fish  only.  The  close  season  by  convention 
with  France  is  maintained  in  the  sea  between  France  and 
England;  and  O.  fishing-boats  are  at  that  season  subject  to 
the  surveillance  of  the  officers  of  the  coastguard  or  of  the  navy. 

Oyster  Bay,  a  post  village  and  township  of  New  York, 
U.S.,  to  the  N.E.  of  New  York  city.  The  village,  situated  on 
a  sheltered  bay,  is  a  favourite  watering-place.  The  township 
extends  across  Long  Island  from  the  Sound  to  the  Atlantic, 
includes  twelve  villages,  and  has  a  pop.  (1870)  of  10,59$. 

Oyster-Catcher  (Hamatopus  ostralegtis),  a  species  of  Gralla- 
torial  or  wading  birds,  otherwise  known  as  the  '  sea-pie.'  It 

inhabits  the  sea-shore,  and 
attains  a  length  of  16  inches. 
Its  plumage  is  black  above 
and  pure  white  beneath.  The 
bill  is  very  long,  and  is  flat- 
tened from  side  to  side.  The 
food  consists  of  molluscs,  such 
as  limpets,  &c.,  which  it  de- 
taches from  the  rocks,  by  aid 
of  its  beak.  The  nest  is  a 
mere  hole  scooped  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs,  num- 
bering three  or  four,  are  of  a 
yellowish-olive  colour  spotted 
with  brown.  The  O.  C.  is 
common  in  Lincolnshire  fens. 

Ozae'na  (Gr.  ozd, '  I  smell ') 
signifies  a  discharge  of  fetid, 
purulent  matter  from  the  nos- 
trils. See  Nose,  Diseases  of. 


Oj'ster-Catcher. 


Ozanam,  Antoine  Fr^d^ric,  a  Frenchman  of  a  singularly 
pure  and  earnest  character,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  was 
iaorn  at  Milan,  April  23,  1813.  His  father  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Lyon,  where  O.  was  educated.  In  1831  he  published 
Reflexions  sur  la  Doctrine  de  Saint  Simon,  went  to  Paris  in  the 
following  year  to  study  law,  and  was  brought  into  relation  with 
Chateaubriand,  Ampere,  Ballanche,  Montalembert,  and  Lacor- 


daire.  Along  with  some  other  students,  he  founded  (1833)  a 
religious  and  charitable  association  which  afterwards  became  the 
'  Society  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.'  In  1839  appeared  his 
Dante  et  la  Philosophie  Catholique  au  Xllle  Slide,  which  is 
considered  one  of  his  finest  works.  After  filling  for  a  short  time 
a  chair  of  commercial  law  at  Lyon,  he  was  called  at  the  close 
of  1840  to  assist  Fauriel  at  the  Sorbonne  in  the  chair  of  Foreign 
Literature,  and  was  made  professor  in  1844.  His  career  was  a 
brilliant  success.  Gifted  with  a  rare  talent  for  exposition,  both 
critical  and  poetic  ;  rich  in  knowledge,  and  original  in  thought ; 
of  a  sympathetic  heart ;  winning  in  manner,  and  chaste  in 
ethics,  he  drew  crowds  of  admiring  auditors,  and  inspired  them 
for  the  time  with  something  of  his  own  exalted  enthusiasm  and 
religious  faith.  Withal,  he  was  a  robust  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
never  wavered  in  his  hatred  of  despotism  and  his  hope  for 
democracy.  Even  the  miserable  Revolution  of  1848  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Marseille,  September 
8,  1853.  No  finer  embodiment  of  the  Christian  character  has 
appeared  in  modern  France.  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned  £tudes  Germaniques  pour  sei~vir  h  VHistoire  des 
Francs  (Par.  1847-49)  ;  Docionents  inidits  pour  servir  ct.  VHi- 
stoire cVItalie  depuis  le  Vllle.  jusgu'au  Xllle.  Siecle  (Par.  1850) ; 
Les  Poetes  Franciscains  en  Italie  aii  XI He.  Slide  (Par.  1852). 
His  CEiivres  Co7nplites  wexn  published  at  Paris  (8  vols.  1855). 
See  Montrond,  Fr.  Ozanam,  Tableau  Hisloriqiie  et  Biographique 
(Lille,  1869),  and  Kathleen  0'Meara,/'m//;7V  Ozanam,  Professor 
of  the  Sorbonne ;  his  Life  and  Works  (Edinb.  1877)' 

Ozie'ri,  a  town  near  the  centre  of  Sardinia,  on  Mount  Acuto, 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  which  are  many  of  the 
peculiar  round  towers  called  nuraglie.    Pop.  7965. 

Ozo'cerite,  or  Ozo'kerite  (Gr.  ozd,  '  I  smell,'  and  keros, 
'  wax ')  is  a  native  mineral  wax  or  paraffin  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  of  commercial  importance  in  Moldavia  and 
Galicia.  It  is  of  a  dark  greenish  brown  colour,  sub-translucent, 
soft,  and  waxy,  and  can  be  kneaded  in  the  hand.  When  purified 
it  forms  a  hard  parafiin,  having  a  high  melting  point,  which  has 
been  utilised  in  candle-making.  O.  is  found  in  small  nodular 
masses  at  Uphall  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  at  Urpeth  Colliery, 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  but  these  deposits  are  of  no  com- 
mercial importance.    See  Paraffin. 

Ozone'  (from  Gr.  ozd,  '  I  smell ')  is  a  peculiar  form  of  oxygen. 
There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  its  true  nature,  since  it  has  never 
yet  been  obtained  free  from  ordinary  oxygen.  Oxygen  can  be 
ozonised  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
phosphorus  or  other  substance,  or  by  passing  electric  sparks 
through  it.  Oxygen  prepared  by  electrolysis  contains  O.  mixed 
with  it.  Heat,  or  even  simple  contact  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, converts  O.  into  oxygen  again.  Dr.  Andrews  has 
shown  that  if  O.  be  shaken  up  with  broken  pieces  of  glass  it 
is  rapidly  reconverted  into  common  oxygen.  The  presence  of 
O.  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  odour,  from  wliich  the  name 
is  derived.  All  experiments  go  to  prove  that  ozonised  oxygen 
occupies  less  space  than  common  oxygen — i.e.,  is  denser  ;  and 
probably  its  molecular  formula  is  O3,  that  of  oxygen  being  O^. 
O.  exists  in  minute  quantity  in  country  or  sea-side  air.  In 
crowded  cities  no  indication  of  its  presence  can  be  perceived. 
One  of  the  best  chemical  tests  for  O.  is  a  damp  mixture  of 
starch  with  potassic  iodide.  Strips  of  white  cartridge  paper 
brushed  over  with  this  remain  unchanged  in  common  air,  but 
when  exposed  to  ozonised  air  they  become  blue.  With  reference 
to  the  vital  properties  of  O.,  Dr.  Andrews  has  shown  that  it  is 
more  active  than  common  oxygen,  and  rapidly  renders  an  animal 
subjected  to  it  insensible  because  of  its  energetic  action. 
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the  sixteenth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet, 
having  the  same  place  and  the  same  symbol 
as  in  Latin,  and  corresponding  to  the  Semi- 
tic Pe  and  the  Greek  Pi,  from  which  latter 
(11)  its  form  is  directly  derived.  It  is  a 
thin  labial,  cognate  with  b,  f,  and  v,  with 
all  of  which  it  is  frequently  interchanged.  In 
the  affiliated  languages  it  is  also  represented  by 
the  gutterals  g,  k,  and  c.  Thus,  Gr.  hippos  = 
Lat.  equus  ;  Gk.  ophthalnitis  —  \jiX  ociilus  ;  and 
a  similar  variation  is  found  between  Zend  and 
Sanskrit.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  more 
regular  changes  : — Gr.  and  Lat.  pater  =  Ger.  vater, 
and  Eng. '  father  ; '  Gr.  pons  and  Lat. /^j  =  Eng.  '  foot  ;' 
Gr.  pente  =  Lat.  quinque,  Sanst.  panch,  Ger.  fiinf, 
and  Eng.  'five';  Gr.  episcopus  =  Yx.  eveque,  and  Eng. 
'bishop.'  In  the  Greek  alphabet  there  existed  two  additional 
consonants  compounded  with  P. — viz.,  ph  (0)  and  ps  (^).  The 
former  is  generally  represented  in  other  languages  by  the  letter 
f,  from  which  etymologically  it  is  quite  distinct ;  the  latter  was 
very  little  used,  and  is  often  weakened  to  simple  s.  Cf.  Lat. 
capsa  =  Fr.  caisse.  '  Psalm '  in  English  is  pronounced  without 
the/.  In  abbreviations,  P.M.  stands  for  post  meridiem;  P.R, 
for  popuhis  Romantis ;  P.P.C.,  on  a  visiting  card,  for  pour 
prendre  cofigk ;  P.  C.  for  Privy  Councillor,  or  sometimes  for 
police  constable. 

Pa'ca  {Calogenys),  a  genus  of  Rodent  quadrupeds  inhabiting 
S.  America,  and  noted  for  the  size  of  their  cheeks,  the  upper 
jaw  overhanging  the  lower,  and  causing  the  muzzle  to  appear 
broad  and  clumsy.  '  Cheek  pouches  '  are  developed.  The  Sooty 
P.  {C.  Paca)  is  the  common  species.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
2  feet,  and  is  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  marked  with  longitu- 
dinal rows  of  white  spots.  The  P.  destroys  large  quantities  of 
sugar  canes  in  the  W.  Indian  islands.  It  swims  with  great  ease, 
and  lives  in  burrows.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Indians. 

Pacay'  is  a  name  given  to  Prosepis  ditlcis,  a  small  thorny  tree 
of  Peru  and  other  dry  regions  of  S.  America.  The  white  succu- 
lent matter  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded  is  used  as  food,  and 
the  pods  serve  for  feeding  cattle.    See  Mesquit  and  Mimosa. 

Pace  (Lat.  passHs,  Fr.  pas)  is  vaguely  used  to  denote  a  stride 
in  walking.  The  Romans  defined  it  as  the  distance  between  the 
raising  of  one  foot  to  the  setting  down  of  the  same  again  (see 
Mile)  ;  and  this  was  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  old  so-called 
Geometrical  P.  The  word  has  received  a  definite  meaning  only 
in  military  marching,  when  it  is  understood  to  be  the  distance 
between  the  two  feet  from  heel  to  heel.  In  slow  marching  time 
its  length  is  30  inches  ;  in  double  time,  36  inches. 

Paclio'mius,  an  Egyptian  monk  of  the  4th  c,  is  known  as 
the  founder  of  the  Coenobites  (q.  v.),  or  of  the  cloister  life.  A 
soldier  in  his  youth.  P.,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  became 
a  monk  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Disciples  flocked  to  him  to 
perfect  themselves  in  asceticism,  and  he  established  (about  340) 
a  residence  on  the  island  of  Tabenna  in  the  Nile,  where  they 
might  dwell  together  (Gr.  koinobioji),  distinguished  from  the 
Laura  or  association  of  separate  dwellings  of  the  Anchorites 
(q.  V.)  by  the  observance  of  certain  rules;  strict  obedience  to 
himself  as  president  or  Father  (abbas)  being  one  of  the  chief 
The  details  of  his  '  rule  '  he  left  at  his  death  (348)  in  Precepta, 
indicia,  et  monita,  translated  by  St.  Jerome. 

Pachyder'mata  (Gr.  '  thickskins '),  the  name  given  to  an 
order  of  mammals  in  Cuvier's  classification.    It  included  those 
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quadrupeds  which  have  thick  skins  ',—e.g.,  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  tapir,  and  pig.  In  modern  classifica- 
tions of  Mammalia  this  order  is  entirely  abandoned,  its  mem- 
bers being  distributed  among  other  groups,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  scientific  arrangement  and  natural  affinities.  Thus 
the  majority  of  P.  are  grouped  together  in  the  order  Ungulata 
(q.  v.),  or  that  of  the  '  hoofed '  quadrupeds.  The  elephant  has 
been  placed  in  a  special  order — that  of  the  Proboscidea  (q.  v. ). 
The  hippopotamus  belongs  to  the  Artiodactyle  (or  '  even-toed ') 
group  of  Ungulata,  in  which  the  swine  also  is  included.  The 
rhinoceros  is  an  '  odd-toed '  or  Peris sodactyle  Ungulate,  and  so 
is  the  tapir. 

Pacific  O'cean,  the  watery  expanse  between  Asia,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  Australasia,  and  America.  Its  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  9200  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  in  7°  N.  lat.,  about 
10,300  miles.  Its  area  is  80,000,000  sq.  miles,  equalling  that  of 
the  other  four  oceans  put  together,  and  occupying  two-fifths  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  On  the  American  side  the  P.  O.  has 
few  inlets  or  islands,  but  the  Asiatic  side  contains  the  Behring, 
Okhotsk,  Japan,  Yellow,  and  China  Seas,  and  abounds  in  count- 
less islands,  which  stretch  eastward  for  two-thirds  of  the  breadth 
of  the  ocean.  The  Pacific  is  to  a  large  extent  girdled  by  vol- 
canoes, e.g.,  in  the  Andes  and  Central  America,  the  Aleutian 
and  Kurile  Islands,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  New  Hebrides,  and 
New  Zealand.  Many  of  the  islands  scattered  over  its  centre  are 
also  more  or  less  volcanic,  the  chief  active  volcano  in  them  being 
that  of  Mauna  Loa  in  the"  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Dana  is  of 
opinion  that  in  the  central  Pacific  there  has  been  a  subsidence 
over  a  very  wide  area  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  9000  feet,  and 
in  the  Coral  Sea  (q.  v.)  of  20OO- feet.  In  Peru,  Alexander 
Agassiz  found  indications  leading  him  to  conclude  that  the 
Pacific  within  a  comparatively  recent  time  extended  through 
gaps  in  the  coast  range  and  formed  an  internal  sea,  which  stood 
at  a  height  of  at  least  2900  feet,  and  probably  much  higher. 

The  drainage  into  the  Pacific  is  remarkably  small  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  coast  line,  the  principal  rivers  falling  into  it  being 
those  of  Siberia,  China,  and  Siam.  The  watershed  of  America 
being  very  near  the  W.  coast,  the  only  large  rivers  debouching 
into  the  P.  O.  are  the  Yakon  in  Alaska,  the  Eraser  in  British 
Columbia,  the  Oregon  a  little  farther  S.,  and  the  Rio  Colorado 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  Magellan, 
the  P.  O.  is  not  very  different  from  other  oceans  in  regard  to 
storms.  Fearful  Typhoons  (q.  v.)  rage  in  the  China  Sea  ;  there 
is  an  annual  hurricane  season  in  the  tropical  S.  Pacific ;  and 
heavy  westerly  winds  are  usual  between  New  Zealand  and  S. 
America.  The  trade  winds  are  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  are  more  powerful  on  the  American  side,  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  islands.  See  Tr.\de  Wind,  and  MoNSOONS. 
A  sargasso  sea,  smaller  than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  exists  in  3o''-40° 
N.  lat.,  in  long.  135°  W.,  and  another  of  yet  smaller  size  about 
600  miles  E.S.E.  of  New  Zealand.  With  respect  to  the  currents 
of  the  P.  O.  see  Currents,  Ocean. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  Challenger  Expedition  have 
shown  that  the  depth  of  the  P.  O.  increases  slowly  from  S.  to 
N.,  the  mean  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  S.  Pacific  and 
that  of  the  N.  Pacific  being  about  6000  feet.  Between  Tahiti 
and  Juan  Fernandez  the  average  depth  was  found  to  be  12,960 
feet,  between  Tahiti  and  Hawaii  15,600  feet,  and  between 
Hawaii  and  Japan  1 7, 148  feet.  According  to  Sir  C.  W. 
Thomson,  in  the  N.  Pacific  there  is  an  enormous  extent  of  water 
of  great  depth,  in  many  cases  going  below  18,000  feet.  Between 
the  Caroline  and  Ladrone  groups  a  sounding  of  27,450  feet  was 
obtained,  and  one  of  23,700  feet  off  Japan.  Notwithstanding 
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the  increasing  deplh  of  the  bottom,  the  temperature  rises  from 
the  S.  northwards.  Still  in  the  N.  Pacific,  at  depths  of  from  300 
to  1500  fathoms,  the  temperature  is  generally  lower  than  that  of 
the  N.  Atlantic  at  the  same  depths.  Down  to  12,000  feet  the 
bottom  is  largely  composed  of  a  deposit  of  minute  shells,  called 
globigerina  ooze.  Below  that  depth  the  bottom  consists  of  reddish- 
brown  clay,  silicate  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese  with 
alumina.  There  is  also  much  pumice  and  other  volcanic  matter 
lying  about  on  this  floor,  but  vegetation  is  believed  to  be  im- 
possible, so  far  out  of  reach  of  air  and  light. 

Reports  of  the  existence  of  the  P.  O.  first  reached  Europe 
through  Columbus,  but  the  first  European  to  behold  it  was 
the  Spaniard  Balboa,  on  29th  September  1513.  In  1521  it  was 
first  traversed  by  Magellan,  and  among  subsequent  navigators  of 
its  waters  the  most  distinguished  names  are  those  of  Tasman, 
Dampier,  Cook,  Anson,  the  two  Bougainvilles,  La  Perouse, 
Vancouver,  and  Flinders. 

Pacini,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  composer,  son  of  Luigi  P., 
the  famous  bass  buffo-singer  of  Syracuse,  was  born  nth  Feb- 
ruary 1796,  studied  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  in  the  last 
of  which  cities  he  brought  out  the  first  of  his  90  operas,  Annetta 
e  Lucinda,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Viareggio,  near  Lucca.  Among 
his  best  operas  are  Saffo,  V  Ultima  Giorno  di  Pompeia,  and 
Medea.  He  was  deficient  in  originality,  imitating  alternately 
Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti.  P.  died  December  6,  1867, 
leaving  an  interesting  book  of  Memoirs. 

Pacinian  Corpus'cles,  the  name  applied  to  bodies  of  oval 
shape,  which  occur  on  certain  of  the  nervous  trunks  of  the  sym- 
pathetic and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems.  They  are  well 
seen  in  the  mesenteiy,  and  have  been  named  after  Pacini,  who 
first  described  them.  They  appear  in  many  cases  to  receive  the 
terminations  of  nerves,  and  to  possess  this  relation  to  the  cuta- 
neous or  superficial  nerves  of  the  hands  and  feet,  while  they  are 
also  found  on  the  large  branches  of  the  sympathetic  plexus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Each  Pacinian  cor- 
puscle is  attached  to  its  nerve  by  a  very  narrow  and  slender 
stalk.  Microscopically  investigated,  it  seems  to  consist  of  con- 
centric layers  of  a  very  fine  membrane,  between  the  intervening 
spaces  of  which  layers  a  fluid  exists.  A  single  nerve-fibre  may 
be  seen  to  pass  through  the  narrow  pedicle  or  stalk  of  the  Paci- 
nian corpuscle,  this  nerve-fibre  entering  a  central  cavity  in  the 
organ,  and  finally  terminating  at  its  free  end  in  a  dilatation  or 
enlargement.  The  exact  functions  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscle  are 
quite  undetermined. 

Packfong',  or  Tutenag,  a  Chinese  alloy  essentially  the 
same  as  that  known  in  Great  Britain  as  German  or  nickel  silver, 
containing  copper  8  parts,  zinc  6J,  and  nickel  3.  Although 
this  compound  has  come  into  use  in  Europe  only  within  com- 
paratively recent  years,  it  has  been  known  and  used  in  China 
from  a  very  remote  period. 

Packliorse,  the  name  applied  to  a  breed  of  horses  formerly 
employed  in  England  and  in  other  countries  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods,  which  were  contained  in  bundles  or  panniers  slung 
across  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  P.  was  short-legged  and 
stoutly  made,  and  was  famed  for  its  powers  of  endurance. 

Pacou'ry-U'va,  the  Brazilian  name  for  the  fruit  of  Platonia 
insignis,  a  beautiful  tree  of  that  country.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
sweet  and  delicious,  whilst  the  seeds  have  an  almond-like  flavour. 
The  wood  of  the  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  Gamboge  family,  is 
very  hard. 

Pacto'lus  (mod.  Sarabat),  a  small  river  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  which,  rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Tmolus 
{Bos-Dagh),  flows  northwards  past  Sardis  and  joins  the  Hermus 
(Kodus).  Its  golden  sands,  famed  by  the  classic  poets,  had 
ceased  to  be  productive  in  Strabo's  time. 

Pac'tum  de  Quo'ta  Li'tis  is  an  agreement  between  the 
counsel  or  agent,  and  client,  for  sharing  the  subject  of  an  action. 
.Such  an  agreement  was  void  by  Roman  law,  as  it  is  by  the  law  of 
England  and  of  Scotland.    In  England,  see  Champerty. 

Pac'tum  Illi'citum,  a  term  of  Roman  law  (adopted  into 
Scotch  law)  denoting  an  illegal  contract — the  general  rule  being 
that  no  action  can  lie  for  fulfilment  of  a  contract  contrary  to  law ; 
but  there  is  a  distinction  drawn  between  a  case  in  which  there 


is  turpitude  on  both  sides,  and  a  case  in  which  turpitude  attaches 
to  only  one  of  the  parties.  In  the  former  there  can  be  no  action 
for  restitution.  In  the  latter,  the  consideration  given  ob  turpem 
cansam  must  be  restored  whether  the  counterpart  of  the  bargain 
has  been  performed  or  not. 

Pacu'vius,  Marcus,  a  Roman  dramatist,  the  nephew  of 
Ennius  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Brundusium  about  220  B.C.,  lived 
at  Rome,  where  he  earned  his  bread  as  a  painter  and  actor,  and 
died  at  Tarentum,  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  ninety.  His 
dramas,  modelled  on  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  less 
slavishly  than  was  the  case  with  his  predecessors,  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  the  later  Romans. 
The  fragments  still  extant  have  been  collected  by  Ribbeck  in  his 
Tragicorum  Lati7ioriim  Reliquia  (Leips.  1852). 

Padang',  the  capital  of  the  W.  Coast  Residency  in  Dutch 
Sumatra,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name 
in  lat.  1°  S.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  has  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  various  government 
buildings.  The  climate,  although  very  hot,  is  comparatively 
healthy,  and  there  is  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in  coffee,  not 
only  with  Java  but  directly  with  Europe.  The  part  of  the  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  inhabited  almost  solely  by  Malays, 
who  live  in  bamboo  huts ;  that  on  the  more  elevated  right  bank 
is  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Europeans  and  Chinese, 
living  in  substantial  houses  of  wood  and  stone.  Pop.  25,000. — 
The  districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  P.,  together  with  Singkel  and 
Tapanoeli,  form  the  Residency  of  the  W.  Coast,  and  include 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  in  the  tropical 
zone.  Only  the  low  and  marshy  coast  lands  are  oppressively  hot 
and  unhealthy  ;  the  slopes  of  the  high  volcanic  mountains  which 
intersect  the  districts  have  a  delightful  climate,  and  produce 
abundance  of  coffee,  pepper,  indigo,  rice,  cassia,  ratans,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  caoutchouc.  In  Upper  P.  are  the  most  extensive 
coffee  plantations.  Throughout  the  Residency  there  is  also  a 
considerable  yield  of  gold,  quicksilver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
diamonds.  The  Dutch  established  their  settlement  at  P.,  the 
first  in  Sumatra,  in  1660.    See  Sumatra. 

Paddle,  a  spoon-shaped  wooden  instrument  for  propelling 
boats  or  canoes,  still  in  use  among  savage  nations,  but  among 
civilised  peoples  superseded  almost  entirely  by  the  oar.  The 
paddler  sits  or  stands  with  his  face  looking  forwards,  and  if  he 
is  alone  in  his  canoe  propels  it  by  dipping  the  P.  alternately  on 
either  side.  This  is  the  one  advantage  which  the  P.  possesses 
over  the  oar,  in  using  which  the  rower  must  necessarily  sit  look- 
ing backwards  ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  which  is  appreciable  only 
in  threading  narrow  and  winding  streams,  since  in  propulsive 
power  the  oar  is  infinitely  superior. 

Paddles  or  Paddle-wheels  are  a  modification  of  the  ancient  P., 
suitable  for  being  driven  by  machinery.  A  number  of  paddles 
are,  so  to  speak,  fitted  together  radially  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
which  is  made  to  revolve  so  that  the  blades  are  successively  im- 
mersed in  the  water ;  and  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  upon 
them  the  vessel  is  propelled.  These  blades  are  simply  flat 
boards,  and  are  technically  called  floats.  Most  power  is  of  course 
gained  when  the  floats  all  pass  through  the  water  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure — i.e.,  when  they  are  vertical. 
This  evidently  is  not  possible  if  the  floats  are  fixed  rigidly  to  the 
radii  of  the  wheel.  The  feathering  paddle-wheel  of  Elijah  Gallo- 
way, patented  in  1829,  remedies  this  drawback  by  adjusting 
movable  floats  mechanically,  so  that  they  are  kept  in  position 
as  long  as  they  are  in  the  water.  The  liability  to  derangement 
of  this  adjustment,  however,  prevents  its  use  in  sea-going 
steamers,  which  are  usually  provided  with  the  ordinary  radial 
wheel  with  fixed  floats.  By  making  the  wheel  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  setting  the  axis  of  the  wheel  as  high  as  possible 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  floats  may  be  made  to  enter 
the  water  nearly  vertically,  and  deviate  but  little  from  the  true 
vertical  position  during  its  passage  through  the  water.  The 
lowest  float  should  always  be  fully  covered  by  water.  Though 
of  ancient  date,  paddle-wheels  were  not  effectively  used  till  the 
introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  See  Steam  Navi- 
gation. 

Paddlefish  (Spatidaria  or  Polyodon  Spatula),  a  peculiar 
species  of  Ganoid  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Sturionid<e  or  sturgeon 
family.  The  snout  is  long  and  flattened,  while  the  body  is 
smooth  and  destitute  of  the  hard  bony  plates  and  scales  so  typi- 
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cal  of  other  members  of  the  sturgeon  family.  The  P.  inhabits 
several  N.  American  rivers, 

Padd'y,  a  word  of  Malayan  origin,  which  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted  by  Europeans  in  India  for  rice  in  the  husk, 
whether  growing  or  cut,  before  threshing.  The  native  name  is 
dhan.  The  proportion  of  '  paddy '  to  husked  rice  is  about  as  ^ 
to  10,  estimated  by  weight. 

Padell'a  (It.  '  a  frying-pan ')  is  an  earthenware  dish,  like  a 
broad  flat  flower-pot  without  any  hole  in  the  bottom,  filled  with 
fat,  and  having  a  stout  wick  in  the  centre.  The  apparatus 
when  lighted  forms  a  very  effective  means  of  illuminating  public 
buildings,  arches,  and  open  spaces, 

Pa'derborn,  a  town  of  Prassia,  province  of  Westphalia,  at 
the  source  of  the  Pader  (whence  its  name),  an  affluent  of  the 
Lippe,  19^  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Lippstadt  by  rail.  It  has  one 
Evangelical  and  four  Catholic  churches,  among  which  are  the 
Cathedral  (iith-i3th  centuries),  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with 
two  beautiful  portals,  and  the  silver  sarcophagus  of  St.  Liborius 
(1627).  P.  is  the  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop — -at  present  (1878) 
suspended  by  the  German  Government — and  has  a  Catholic 
priests'  college,  which  from  1592  to  1819  was  a  University, 
several  cloisters  for  nuns  and  monks,  and  a  Catholic  and  Jewish 
orphanage.  There  is  an  important  wool-market.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  town  are  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil, 
tobacco,  wax-cloth,  starch,  and  flour.  Pop.  (1875)  13,728. 
P.  was  founded  by  Karl  the  Great,  who  held  a  diet  here  in  777. 
The  bishopric  of  P.,  founded  in  795,  was  the  first  in  Saxony, 
and  reached  its  greatest  importance  under  Meinwerk  (1009-35). 
Under  the  prince-bishop  Theodor  of  Furstenberg  (1585-1618), 
it  rejected  Lutheranism,  which  it  had  previously  embraced.  Its 
territory,  which  fell  to  Prussia  in  1 802,  after  being  part  of  West- 
phalia from  1807-13,  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1815.  See 
Bessen,  Ceschichte  des  Bislhtims  P.  (2  vols.  Paderb.  1 820),  and 
Giefers,  Die  Anfdnge  des  Bisthums  P.  (Paderb.  i860). 

Pad'iham,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Calder,  9  miles  N.E.  of  Blackburn,  near  the  Rose  Grove 
station  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  It  has  an  old 
parish  church,  a  modern  church  (1866)  with  a  tower  96  feet 
high,  and  several  large  cotton  factories.  There  are  extensive 
stone-quarries  and  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1871)  6675. 

Padill'a,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  noble,  sprung  from  an  illus- 
trious Toledan  family,  headed  the  rebellion  against  Charles  V. 
which  originated  in  Toledo,  and  which  soon  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  of  Castile.  Appointed  in  1 5 18  commander  of  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Saragossa,  P.  soon  afterwards  accepted  the 
chief  command  of  the  rebel  army.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Segovia,  Tordesillas,  and  Valladolid,  but  was  completely  routed 
in  the  battle  of  Villalos,  23d  April  1521.  After  a  heroic  resist- 
ance he  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  next  day. 
P.  and  his  noble-hearted  wife,  Dona  Maria  de  Pacheco,  who 
defended  Toledo  for  some  time  after  her  husband's  death,  and 
then  escaped  to  Portugal,  have  always  been  most  popular  figures 
in  Spanish  history,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  dramas 
and  poems.— P.  is  also  the  name  of  two  Spanish  poets,  the  elder 
of  whom,  known  as  El  Cartiijano  ('The  Carthusian'),  born  at 
Seville  in  1468,  died  1518,  is  notable  as  the  first  imitator  of 
Dante.  His  poem,  Los  dace  Triunfos  de  los  docc  Apostoles,  was 
republished  in  London  as  late  as  1843.  The  younger  P.,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Cervantes,  died  in  1599.  He  wrote 
popular  poems  in  all  styles.  His  chief  collections  are  Eglogas, 
So7ietos,  Qx'c.  (Sev.  1582),  Tesoro  de  varias  Poesias  (Madr.  1580 
and  1587),  Romancer 0  i^zAx.  1583). 

Pad'ishah.  (Pers.  p&d,  'protector  ;'  cf,  Sa.mk.pati,  'master  ; ' 
and  s/tah,  '  king  '),  one  of  the  titles  borne  by  the  supreme  ruler 
among  the  Persians  and  Turks  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the 
Divan,  was  originally  accorded  only  to  the  kings  of  France,  but 
during  the  last  century  has  been  extended  to  the  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  even  to  the  heads  of  secondary  powers. 

Pad'ua  (Ital.  Padova,  Lat.  Pataviiim),  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  2i  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Venice,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bacchig- 
lione,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Venice  and  Verona  Raihvay.  The 
town  is  widely  built,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  fortified  also 
with  ditches  and  bastions,  and  is  about  6  miles  in  circumfer- 


ence. The  streets  are  interspersed  with  gardens,  but  are 
mostly  narrow,  presenting  an  antique  appearance,  and  con- 
taining fine  buildings,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  largest  square  and  promenade  is  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (formerly  Prato  della  Valle),  of  elliptic  form,  with 
fountains  and  seventy-four  statues  of  '  auditores  Patavini,'  or  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  studied  in  P.  These  are  arranged  in 
a  double  row,  and  commemorate  among  others  Stephen  Bathori, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  John  Sobieski,  and  Galileo.  In  the 
S.  E.  is  the  church  of  San  Giustina,  a  noble  edifice  with  a  fine 
interior,  completed  in  1549.  It  has  eight  cupolas  174  feet  high  ; 
the  nave  is  364  feet  long  by  98  broad,  and  it  contains  several  fine 
paintings,  among  which  is  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina,'  by 
Paolo  Veronese.  The  church  of  San  Antonio,  commonly  known 
as  '  II  Santo '  was  begun  in  1256,  the  principal  part  completed 
in  1307,  the  remainder  with  the  seven  domes  in  147S)  and  the 
whole  restored  after  a  fire  in  1 749.  It  is  larger  than  that  of  San 
Marco  at  Venice,  being  300  feet  long,  147  feet  wide  across  the 
transepts,  and  123  feet  high  in  the  centre.  It  contains  many 
fine  paintings.  Adjoining  is  the  Scuola  del  Santo,  an  oratory 
adorned  with  seventeen  frescoes  by  Titian  and  his  pupils.  To 
the  right  of  San  Antonio  is  the  Museo  Civico,  witli  a  library  and 
a  collection  of  coins,  bronzes,  and  terra-cottas,  and  having  in 
front  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata  by  Donatello, 
1443.  Other  buildings  are  the  Eremitani,  an  Augustinian  church 
of  the  13th  c,  restored  of  late.  It  contains  celebrated  frescoes, 
the  chief  by  Andrea  Mantegna.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  in 
front  of  the  church,  is  the  chapel  Madonna  dell'  Arena,  erected 
in  1303,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Giotto  in  1304.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  church  of  I  Carmini,  before  which  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  Petrarch,  erected  by  the  town  on  the  18th  June  1S74,  the 
500th  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  now 
the  Municipio,  erected  in  the  nth  c,  and  remodelled  in  1420, 
is  celebrated  for  its  great  hall  with  vaulted  wooden  ceiling,  273 
feet  long  by  90  feet  broad,  and  78  feet  high.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  hall  unsupported  by  pillars  in  the  world.  The  University 
of  P.,  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1263,  was  celebrated  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  possesses  a  library  of  120,000  volumes, 
a  botanic  garden — the  oldest  in  Europe — and  an  observatorj', 
with  a  tower  138  feet  high.  In  1874-75  had  52  professors 
and  1217  students.  The  manufactures  of  P.  are  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  silk  cloth,  leather,  and  catgut,  but  there  is 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  Pop.  (1874) 
44,607. 

P.  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Italy.  Roman  legend  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  the  Trojan  chief  Antenor,  but  it  first  becomes 
historical  after  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Under  the 
Roman  Empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  of  N.  Italy,  and 
only  yielded  to  Rome  in  the  number  of  equites  it  returned  to  the 
census.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy.  Destroyed 
by  Attila  in  452,  rebuilt  by  Narses,  and  again  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards,  it  was,  during  a  part  of  the  13th  c,  a  possession  of 
the  tyrant  Ezzelino,  but  it  afterwards  remained  a  free  state,  until 
it  became  subject  to  the  Carrara  family  in  13 1 8.  P.  passed 
(1403)  under  the  power  of  Venice,  together  with  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Austria,  was  taken  by  Napoleon  1S05,  restored 
1S14,  and  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1866,  In 
the  history  of  art  P.  is  of  importance.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
school  founded  by  Squarcione  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  c. 
The  greatest  Paduan  master  was  Andrea  Mantegna  (q.  v.)  See 
Annali  della  Citia  di  P.,  by  Gennari  (3  vols.  Bassano,  1804). 

Padu'cah,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  has  a  county  court-house, 
fifteen  churches,  several  mills,  factories,  and  tobacco  houses,  two 
daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  A  large  transit  trade  is 
carried  on.    Pop.  (1870)  6866, 

Pse'an  (from  id  Patau,  the  burden  of  the  chorus),  the  Greek 
choral  song  addressed  to  Apollo  before  a  battle  or  after  a  vic- 
tory. 

Psedo-Baptism.    See  Baptism,  Infant. 

Pse'ony  or  Peony  [Paonia)  is  an  extensive  genus  of  show^ 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  RanunculaceiT,  among  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  introrse  anthers,  a  calyx  of  five  per- 
sistent sepals,  five  or  more  petals,  stamens  rising  from  a  glandular 
disc,  and  fruit  of  from  two  to  five  many-seeded  follicles  bursting 
inwards.    The  species,  wth  trifling  exceptions,  are  strong-rooted 
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herbaceous  perennials,  and  are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  - 
\V.  America.  The  common  P.  {P.  officinalis),  an  old-fashioned 
garden  favourite  with  large  single  or  double  blood-red  flowers, 
is  a  familiar  representative,  as  is  also  the  white  P.  {P.  albifolia), 
a  native  of  northern  Asia.  The  roots  of  this  are  sometimes 
boiled  and  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  of  Siberia. 
P.  fragrans,  from  China,  has  large  scented  double  red  flowers. 
P.  coralina,  with  large  crimson  flowers,  has  been  established  on 
Steep  Holmes  Island,  in  the  estuaiy  of  the  Severn,  for  150  years, 
but  was  originally  introduced.  The  tree  P.  {P.  nwulan)  is  a 
shrub  that  in  China  attains  a  height  of  10  feet,  bearing  hand- 
some purple  flowers,  for  which  reason  it  is  a  garden  favourite 
in  that  country  and  Japan.  In  1789  it  was  imported  into 
European  culture,  and  horticulturists  have  obtained  a  range  of 
various  colours — white,  pink,  and  purple.  Moutan  is  its  ver- 
nacular name,  meaning  'king  of  flowers.'  Formerly  medicinal 
properties  were  ascribed  to  plants  of  this  genus,  the  name  P.  being 
taken  from  PaiSn,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  medicine. 

Paer,  Ferdinando,  an  Italian  composer,  was  born  at  Parma, 
1st  June  1771.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  produced  the  opera  of 
Circe  at  Venice,  where  he  completed  his  musical  education.  In 
i8oi  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
at  Dresden,  where  he  composed  several  operas — Leonora,  Ca- 
milla, I  Fuortisciti,  &c. — which  were  performed  with  brilliant 
success.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  became  conductor  of  the 
chamber  music  and  composer  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Paris.  In 
1810  he  produced  his  chef  d'atcvre,  Agnese.  For  three  years 
(1823-26)  he  was  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  the  French 
capital.    P.  died  3d  May  1839. 

Paes'tum  (Gr.  Poseidonia),  an  ancient  seaport  of  Lucania,  in 
southern  Italy,  on  the  Salso,  26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salerno,  con- 
tains, with  the  exception  of  Athens,  the  finest  specimens  of 
Greek  architecture  in  the  world.  Within  its  cyclopean  walls, 
3  miles  in  circumference,  are  a  temple  of  Neptune  (63  yards 
long  by  28  wide,  with  thirty-six  columns  7|  feet  in  diameter),  a 
so-called  basilica  (59  yards  by  26J,  with  fifty  columns  6^  feet  in 
diameter),  and  a  temple  of  Ceres  (35  yards  by  15,  vvith  thirty- 
four  columns  5  feet  in  diameter).  Another  temple,  a  theatre, 
and  an  amphitheatre  are  probably  of  Roman  date.  No  traces 
now  exist  of  the  famous  rose  gardens.  P.  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  by  Greek  colonists  from  Sybaris  about 
600  B.C.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians  in  the  4th, 
and  of  the  Romans  in  the  3rd  c.  B.C.,  and  in  871  a.d.  was  sacked 
by  the  Saracens,  and  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  temples, 
stripped  of  their  marble  by  Robert  Guiscard,  have  been  described 
by  Swinburne  (1779),  Wilkins  (1807),  and  De  la  Gardette  (1790  ; 
new  ed.  184.0). 

Pagani'ni,  Nic'olo,  the  most  wonderful  of  violinists,  was 
bom  at  Genoa  in  February  1784.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  re- 
ceived lessons  from  Costa  in  his  native  city,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  taken  to  Rolla,  a  celebrated  master  at  Parma,  who 
declared  he  could  teach  him  nothing.  He  studied  counterpoint, 
however,  under  Geratti,  after  which  he  gave  concerts  in  the  N, 
of  Italy  with  immense  applause.  Till  his  forty-third  year  he 
performed  only  in  his  native  country,  but  from  1827  to  1834  he 
made  brilliant  appearances  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  not  only  dazzling  and  fascinating  the  public  by  his 
marvellous  single  string  performances  and  similar  feats,  but  strik- 
ing such  maestros  as  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer  with  positive 
wonder.  P.  acquired  a  vast  fortune.  He  was  author  of  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  instrumental  pieces,  including  twenty-four 
violin  caprices  and  twelve  sonatas  for  the  violin  and  guitar.  He 
died  May  27,  1840.  See  P.'s  Lehen  imd  Treiben,  by  Professor 
Schottky  (Prague,  1 830).  An  elaborate  analysis  of  his  style  of  play- 
ing will  be  found  in  Fetis'  Biographic  Universelle  des  Mtisiciens. 

Pa'ganism,  or  Heath'enism,  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
old  polytheistic  religions  which  were  superseded  by  Christianity. 
The  name  arose  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  the  old 
religion  was  lingering  among  the  pagans  (Lat.  pagani,  Gr. 
paganoi,  '  country-people  ')  in  the  remote  regions,  after  the  towns 
had  been  Christianised.  The  first  use  of  pagani  in  the  religious 
sense  occurs  in  Tertullian.  The  name  '  heathens  '  had  a  similar 
origin.  Literally  it  means  'the  dwellers  on  the  heaths' — i.e., 
the  rude,  wild,  and  ignorant  part  of  a  nation,  those  who  lived 
far  away  from  towns,  and  who  therefore  clung  most  tenaciously 
to  their  ancient  and  hereditary  beliefs. 


Page  (Fr.  page  :  Ital.  paggio  ;  Low  Lat.  pagius  ;  derivation 
uncertain,  but  supposed  by  some  to  come  from  Gr.  pais,  paidos, 
a  '  boy  '),  a  youth  employed  in  the  service  of  a  prince  or  noble. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  little  more  than  the 
slave  of  a  great  lord,  and  could  be  exchanged  at  the  will  of  his 
master  like  a  horse  or  a  hound.  But  gradually  his  position  im- 
proved. When  the  sons  of  the  smaller  nobility,  for  the  sake  of  a 
knightly  education,  entered  the  households  of  the  great  barons, 
they  were  appointed  to  minor  posts  of  honour  which  marked 
them  off  quite  distinctly  from  low-born  menials.  But  it  was  in 
Spain  during  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  that  the  system  of 
Court-attendance  received  its  most  elaborate  development,  and 
pages  underwent  the  most  minute  instruction  in  their  ceremonial 
duties.  So  long  as  the  feudal  system  lasted,  with  its  fixed  dis- 
tinctions of  classes,  the  discipline  that  a  page  underwent,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  higher  grade  of  squire,  which  in  turn  led  the 
way  to  knighthood,  gave  a  reality  to  the  office.  Now,  however, 
in  the  altered  conditions  of  society,  it  is  very  nearly  a  sham,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  race  of  pages  who  still  feebly  grace 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  Courts  will  erelong  become  extinct. 

Pa'ging  Machine'  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  paging 
ledgers,  or  for  numbering  railway  tickets,  cheque-books,  &c., 
with  a  consecutive  series  of  numbers,  hence  also  known  Ijy  the 
name  of  numbering  machine.  There  are  several  kinds  of  such 
machines,  which  are  adopted  for  working  either  by  hand  or 
power.  The  construction  in  common  use  is  that  several  wheels 
or  rowel-formed  circles  have  engraved  on  their  circumferences 
the  numerals  from  o  to  9.  The  number  of  the  wheels  depends 
upon  the  range  of  the  required  notation,  thus  six  discs  may 
number  from  i  to  999,999.  The  wheels  usually  revolve  on  one 
axle,  and  by  the  action  of  a  lever  the  tutits  wheel  is  advanced 
step  by  step  till  it  reaches  the  figure  9,  when  a  catch  or  a  spring 
causes  the  tens  wheel  to  move  forward  one  step,  at  which  it  re- 
mains stationary  till  the  units  wheel,  in  completing  another  re- 
volution, again  sets  it  forward  another  stage.  In  like  manner 
the  tens  wheel  acts  on  the  hundreds  wheel,  and  so  on  through 
the  others.  Some  machines  print  the  first  number  with  a 
series  of  non-expressive  cyphers  before  it,  but  in  improved 
machines  the  wli£els  bearing  those  cyphers  are  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  geOT.  A  P.  M.  is  self-inking,  and  it  may  be  de- 
signed to  print  alternate  numbers  or  any  other  combination, 

Pa'go,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Austrian  crown-land  of 
Dalmatia,  lies  3  miles  off  the  coast  of  Croatia,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  channel  of  Morlacca.  Length,  37  miles ; 
area,  no  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  rocky  and  elevated,  rising 
as  high  as  886  feet.  Vine-growing,  fishing,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  are  the  chief  industries.    Pop.  (1870)  5152. 

Pago'da,  the  name  applied  by  European  nations  to  the  Hindu 
temples  in  S.  India,  and  also  to  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
7s.  6d.,  which  wdA  formerly  coined  at  the  Madras  mint,  with  the 
device  of  a  temple  on  one  face.  The  Hindu  name  for  the  coin 
was  varaha,  from  the  boar  of  Vishnu  ;  the  Mahommedan  name 
was  hmt.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  quite  uncertain,  but  it 
was  apparently  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  In  ordinary 
usage  a  P.  is  understood  to  have  the  shape  of  a  square  tower, 
highly  ornamented,  diminishing  upwards  by  each  successive 
storey.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  as  much  as  200  feet  high, 
and  form  well-known  landmarks  to  sailors.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  at  Juggernath  (q,  v.)  in  Orissa,  at  Trichino- 
poly,  and  in  the  island  of  Rameswaram  in  Palk's  Straits. 

Pagu'rus,  a  well-known  genus  of  Crustacea  (q.  v.),  repre- 
sented by  the  P.  Bernhardus  and  by  other  species  of  the 
'  Hermit-Crab  '  (q.  v.). 

Pahar'ias,  an  aboriginal  tribe  in  British  India,  inhabiting 
the  hills  of  Rajmehal,  overlooking  the  Ganges,  in  the  Bengal  dis- 
trict of  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs,  number  about  70,000.  Ethno- 
logically  they  are  important,  as  their  language  proves  them  to  be 
the  most  northerly  colony  of  the  Dravidian  races,  whose  home 
is  in  S.  India.  See  Colonel  Dalton's  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal  (Calcutta,  1872). 

Pain  is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  animal  bodies,  varying  in  in- 
tensity, and  generally  proceeding  from  pressure,  tension,  spasm, 
or  any  derangement  of  function  of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  P. 
is  an  important,  though  not  an  invariable  symptom  of  disease  ; 
for  many  disease  processes  are  absolutely  painless.    P.  of  the 
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most  intense  description  may  be  piesent  apart  from  inflamma- 
tion, and  even  the  P.  of  inflammation  varies  very  considerably, 
as  inflammation  of  the  largest  and  the  most  vital  organs  may  be 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  P.,  while  in  that  of  some  of  the 
smallest  the  P.  may  be  intolerable.  Much  depends  on  the  ex- 
tensibility of  the  inflamed  part,  but  much  more  on  the  peculiar 
sensibility  of  the  organ  ;  while,  in  some  cases,  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  physical  cause  of  P.,  the  most  severe  P. 
being  experienced  in  conditions  of  the  body  which  are  compatible 
with  perfect  health.  P.,  however,  is  an  important  symptom  of 
disease  in  general,  and  of  inflammation  in  particular  ;  and  the 
persistence  of  P.  in  any  given  part,  in  conjunction  with  dis- 
order of  the  general  system,  indicates  disease.  P.  in  a  part  does 
not  necessarily  imply  disease  in  that  part — e.g.,  P.  in  the  right 
shoulder  may  indicate  disease  of  the  liver  ;  or  P.  in  the  knee, 
disease  in  the  hip-joint.  There  are  great  differences  in  indivi- 
duals as  regards  sensitivity,  depending  upon  idiosyncrasy,  and 
such  peculiarities  mark  individuals  of  every  tribe  and  race.  There 
are  also  times  during  which  individuals  are  more  susceptible  to 
painful  impressions  than  at  other  times. 

Paine,  Thomas,  a  political  writer  and  agitator  celebrated 
for  the  part  he  played  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
was  born  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  England,  29th  January  1737. 
His  father  was  a  quaker,  to  whose  trade  of  stay-making  P.  was 
brought  up.  In  1 759  he  settled  as  a  stay-maker  at  Sandwich, 
and  married ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  two  years  later,  he 
gave  up  his  trade  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Customs.  In 
1 77 1  he  married  a  second  time  and  entered  a  tobacco  ware- 
house, but  having  aroused  the  dislike  of  his  employers  he  was 
dismissed,  became  bankrupt  in  1774,  separated  from  his  wife 
by  mutual  consent,  and  after  obtaining  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  Franklin,  at  that  time  the  commissioner  in  London 
from  the  American  colonies,  set  sail  for  the  New  World.  P. 
resided  at  first  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  contributed  articles 
to  the  Philadelphia  Magazine.  He  took  a  lively  part  in  the 
quarrel  with  England,  and  in  1776  published  his  famous 
pamphlet  Common  Sense,  in  which  he  urged  the  colonists  to 
strike  for  their  independence.  The  pamphlet  had  an  enormous 
sale,  and  a  powerful  effect.  During  the  rest  of  his  career,  P. 
adopted 'Common  Sense' as  his  favourite  In  1777 

he  wa.'i  appointed  by  the  Congress  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  office  which,  however,  he  retained  only  two 
years.  In  1781  he  accompanied  Colonel  Laurens  to  France  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  success  by  a  grant  of 
$3000  from  the  Congress  and  the  estate  of  New  Rochelle  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  revisited  France  in  1787,  and  in 
1 790  published  in  England  his  Rights  of  Man,  an  able  reply  to 
Burke's  Reflectio7is  on  the  French  Rrjohition.  The  work  gained 
him  great  popularity  in  France,  and  led  to  his  being  created  a 
French  citizen  and  elected  Member  of  Convention  for  Calais  in 
1792.  Having  in  this  capacity  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
King,  advocating  his  banishment  to  America,  he  was  cast  into 
prison  by  the  Robespierre  party,  where  he  lay  for  ten  months. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  with  the  composition  of  his  Age  of 
Reason,  a  coarsely  deistical  pamphlet,  which  estranged  many  of 
his  friends.  In  1802  P.  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  died  at 
New  York,  8th  June  1809,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  grounds. 
In  1 819  his  bones  were  conveyed  to  England  by  William 
Cobbett,  and  in  1839  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  empty 
tomb  at  New  Rochelle  by  some  friends.  Biographies  of  P.  have 
been  written  by  Chalmers,  Cobbett,  Cheatham,  Rickman,  Sher- 
win,  and  Vale.  In  1856  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  J.  P.  Mendum,  Boston,  and  a  complete  collection 
of  his  political  writings  was  issued  in  1875  by  Truelove,  in  one 
volume. 

Pains  and  Pen'alties,  Bill  of,  is  a  bill  before  Parliament 
to  inflict  punishment  on  any  one  beyond  the  power  of  the  law 
then  in  force.  See  under  Bill — Bill  of  Attainder,  and  B.  of  P. 
and  P. 

Paint'ed  La'dy  {Cynthia  Cardui),  a  well-known  species  of 
Lepidoptera  (q.  v.),  or  Butterflies  (q.  v.),  common  in  the  S.  parts 
of  Britain  in  summer. 

Paint'ing-,  the  art  of  representing  scenes,  objects,  figures,  and 
incidents,  real  or  imaginary,  by  the  use  of  colours  on  flat  or 
curved  surfaces.    As  a  vehicle  of  human  expression,  P.  takes 
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high  rank  among  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  is  known  to  have  minis- 
tered greatly  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  age 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  Of  the  origin  of  the  art  it  is 
vain  to  speak,  but  it  is  probably  as  old  as  language  itself, 
and  it  certainly  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  written  language, 
for  before  the  invention  of  letters  the  historic  records  of  the 
earliest  civilised  nations  consisted  of  painted  representations 
of  scenes  and  animals,  of  heroes  and  heroic  actions.  (See  also 
Egypt,  Hieroglyphics,  Pyramids.)  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Giotto  (q.  v.)  began  his  artistic  career  by  sketching 
with  a  piece  of  slate  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  pictorial  art 
on  the  ground  of  the  scarcity  or  the  necessarily  rare  and  com- 
plicated character  of  the  materials  required  for  its  practice.  Yet 
though  of  such  ancient  origin,  and  cultivable,  within  limits  at 
least,  with  materials  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  development  of  the 
art  of  P.  has  been  subject  at  frequent  intervals  to  periods  of 
vicissitude  and  decline.  The  artistic  genius  has  successively 
blazed  and  gone  out  in  darkness  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
though  in  the  last  the  wonderful  revival  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  which  culminated  in  Michael  Angelo  (see  Buona- 
ROTTi),  Raphael,  and  Titian,  has  given  a  quickening  impulse  to 
European  art  which  is  felt  to  our  ov^n  day.  And  P.  is  still 
strictly  a  European  art,  for  although  in  America  within  our  own 
time  a  school  of  art  has  sprung  up,  which,  while  it  is  vigorous 
and  of  ample  promise,  yet  it  is  still  '  provincial,'  and  to  some 
extent  without  form  and  void.  Of  the  arts  of  India,  China, 
Persia,  and  Japan  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  as  they  are 
sculptural,  and  architectural  or  decorative,  rather  than  pictorial. 
But  formative  art  is  shared  in  by  the  most  primitive  nations;  even 
the  Eskimo  carve  with  great  skill  and  beauty,  and  even  draw 
and  paint  with  humour  and  expression,  though  their  desigirs 
manifest  a  scorn  for  perspective,  and  for  relative  proportion. 
See  Dr.  Rinks'  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  illustrated 
with  native  designs. 

Before  sketching  the  development  of  P.  in  the  different 
countries  and  at  the  different  epochs  at  which  it  flourished  dis- 
tinctively, it  is  desirable  to  refer  briefly  to  the  technique  or 
mechanical  processes  of  the  art  of  P.,  and  to  glance  at  its  princi- 
pal subdivisions  or  styles.  This  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
here  be  noticed,  is  already  partially  treated  under  such  headings 
as  Chiaroscuro,  Colour,  Distemper,  Foreshortening, 
Fresco,  Genre,  Perspective,  &c.  All  subjects  which  are 
either  in  themselves  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  are  dramatically 
effective  in  composition,  whether  in  themselves  pleasing  or 
otherwise,  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  arts.  P.  may  be  said 
to  concern  itself  chiefly  with  portraits,  historical  or  imagined 
incidents,  landscapes,  under  which  sea  pieces  may  be  classed, 
and  still  life.  By  the  last  term  is  meant  the  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  game,  fruit,  flowers,  plate,  &c.  An  attempt  to  revive 
fresco  P.  in  a  modified  form  has  recently  been  made,  but 
without  much  success.  This  silica  or  water-glass  P.,  the  best 
English  specimens  of  which  are  probably  the  '  Death  of  Nelson  ' 
and  the  '  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  Waterloo ' 
by  Maclise,  is  carried  on  more  successfully  in  Germany.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  two  great  kinds  of  P.  at  present  are  P.  in  oils 
and  in  water  colours. 

The  invention  of  oil-P.  is  stated  by  Van  Mander  to  have  been 
made  by  Jan  Van  Eyck  in  14 10  (see  Eyck,  Van).  In  the 
year  named  this  painter  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
subsequent  writers  prefer  to  attribute  the  invention  or  rather 
the  improvement  in  the  process  to  Eyck's  elder  brother  Hubert. 
The  improvement  substantially  consisted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  new  colouring  medium.  'It  was,'  says  Wornum,  'literally 
varnish-P.  Oil-P.  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  was  neither 
a  mystery  nor  a  novelty  in  the  time  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.' 
Tutilo,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and 
himself  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  gold-workers  of 
his  time,  published  a  treatise  on  P.  '  giving  directions  for  P.  in 
oil,'  about  the  close  of  the  9th  c,  or  nearly  500  years  prior  to 
the  supposed  discovery  by  Van  Eyck.  Since  the  days  of  that 
famous  painter  many  vehicles  or  mediums  for  laying  on  colour 
in  oil-P.  have  been  invented,  the  one  most  generally  used  being 
the  well-knovifn  '  megilp,'  a  compound  of  mastic,  varnish,  and 
drying  {i.e.,  boiled)  linseed  oil.  The  oil  painter's  implements 
are  his  colours  and  brushes ;  he  rests  his  canvas,  which  is 
stretched  firmly  over  a  frame,  upon  the  easel,  and  he  occasion- 
ally uses  a  maul-stick  to  steady  the  hand  that  wields  the  brush. 
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In  oil-P.,  it  is  customary,  after  having  conceived  the  subject 
and  arranged  the  composition,  to  sketch  in  the  design  in  pencil  or 
charcoal,  or  to  strike  out  the  outline  at  once  with  a  brush,  using 
dark  colour.  The  heads,  draperies,  and  accessories  are  then 
put  in,  and  the  whole  worked  up  to  completion.  The  main 
processes  are  pretty  well  settled  by  the  warrant  of  the  practice 
of  masters  in  all  ages.  In  matters  of  detail,  however,  the  painter 
follows  his  own  inclination  ;  and  a  bushel  of  hints  or  directions 
on  such  minor  matters  are  worthless  in  comparison  with  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  a  studio,  or  an  examination  of  unfinished  works. 
Of  such  unfinished  works  in  which  we  see  the  technique  in  actual 
operation,  there  are  examples  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don, in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  in  most  large 
collections.  Of  two  examples  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  one  is  Wilkie's  '  John  Knox  dis- 
pensing the  Sacrament  at  Calder  House,'  in  which  only  a  few 
of  the  heads  and  indications  of  drapery  are  painted  in,  but  the 
whole  subject  is  carefully  and  delicately  sketched  in  pencil, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  Wilkie  refrained  from  using  colour 
till  his  design  was  fairly  completed.  The  other  unfinished  work, 
which  is  equally  indicative  of  the  painter's  method  of  working, 
is  John  Phillip's  'Spanish  Children  Playing  at  a  Bull  Fight.' 
Here  only  one  or  two  figures  are  at  all  complete,  while  the  re- 
maining figures,  with  the  sweeping  rows  of  seats  of  the  amphi- 
theatre forming  the  background,  are  merely  outlined  with  the 
brush  in  dark  brown,  showing  that  it  was  this  great  artist's 
method  to  paint  upon  a  rude  sketch  in  dark  colour. 

P.  in  water-colour  is  now  engaging  the  whole  attention  and 
talents  of  some  of  the  greatest  English  artists.  In  this  mode  of  P. 
paper  takes  the  place  of  canvas  in  oil-P.,  and  water  the  place  of  oil, 
while  the  mediums  and  vehicles  used  and  the  technical  process  of 
laying  on  the  colours  are  different  from  those  employed  in  oil-P. 
Gum-arabic  is  the  vehicle  best  adapted  for  general  use  with 
water-colours,  as  it  does  not  degrade  the  more  delicate  pigments  ; 
isinglass,  which  is  thick,  and  looks  like  the  '  megilp '  of  the  oil- 
painter,  is  also  much  used,  as  well  as  a  solution  of  borax  in  water 
and  gum  tragacanth,  which  dries  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  tints 
to  be  repeatedly  laid  one  over  another  without  moving  or 
'  washing  up.'  The  white  and  the  yolk  of  eggs  are  also  em- 
ployed, the  former  to  make  the  colours  blend  more  evenly  on 
the  paper,  the  latter  for  the  opposite  purpose  of  '  stopping 
out '  the  washes  of  colour  from  points  where  high  lights  are 
required,  but  which  the  wash  would  have  destroyed.  When  so 
used  the  yolk  is  afterwards  scraped,  and  the  desired  light  reap- 
pears. The  rules  of  Chiaroscuro  (q.  v.)  and  composition  are 
the  same  for  water-colour  as  for  oil-colour  work.  The  mode 
of  working  is  as  follows  : — The  paper  damped  wit'n  water  hav- 
ing been  very  carefully  stretched  on  a  drawing-board,  is  allowed 
to  become  thoroughly  dry.  A  clear  outline  of  the  subject  is  then 
drawn  on  it,  without,  however,  any  extra  vigour  of  stroke  to 
indicate  light,  shade,  foliage,  &c.,  as  these  effects  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  brush  alone.  A  wash  of  warm  colour 
is  then  applied  over  the  whole  surface.  After  being  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly,  the  paper  is  washed  over  with  pure  soft  or 
distilled  water.  This  process  of  tinting,  drying,  and  washing 
(the  tints  varying  in  degrees  of  warmth)  is  several  times  repeated, 
and  the  result  is  an  aerial  tint  of  great  purity,  not  to  be  otherwise 
attained.  Having  thus  obtained  a  feeling  of  atmosphere,  the  sky, 
clouds,  &c.,  are  proceeded  with,  and  finally  the  tones  of  the  dis- 
tance and  the  objects  of  the  mid-distance  and  foreground  are 
treated.  In  these  later  stages  of  working  in  water-colour  the 
painter,  as  in  the  case  of  oils,  will  use  the  processes  and  the  ex- 
pedients which  study  and  practice  have  proved  to  him  are  most 
effective.  On  the  constantly  varying  methods  of  different  artists 
it  is  impossible  to  dogmatise. 

History  of  P. — Egypt — Pictures  have  been  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Abousambul  (q.  v.)  which 
are  considerably  upwards  of  3000  years  old,  and  the  colours  of 
which  still  retain  their  original  freshness.  The  earliest  painted 
portrait  on  record  is  that  of  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene  600  years  B.C.  Bel- 
zoni  analysed  the  Egyptian  method  of  painting  as  displayed 
in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  and  his  examination, 
according  to  Wornum,  'leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  method 
in  which  the  Egyptian  artists  commenced  their  work.  The 
outlines  were  firdt  drawn  in  red  upon  the  flattened  wall  and 
were  afterwards  corrected  in  black.  The  next  process  was  to 
lay  on  a  coat  of  lime-wash,  which  in  these  tombs  is  so  clear  and 


beautiful  as  to  surpass  the  finest  white  paper.  The  colouring 
was  then  executed  by  the  painter  upon  this  white  "ground,  and 
when  the  P.  was  completed  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  varnish.'  The  usual  colours  are  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 
of  which  there  are  two  tints,  and  the  mediums  used  in  laying 
them  on  were  glue  and  wax.  Resinous  varnishes  and  others 
made  of  glue  were  in  use.  There  are  many  specimens  of  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings  in  the  British  Museum.  These  show  no  evi- 
dence of  perspective,  nor  indeed  of  any  principle  of  art,  except, 
in  rare  instances,  light  and  shade. 

Greece. — Few  Greek  paintings  remain,  but  the  works  of  the 
ancient  writers  are  full  of  historical  information  on  the  pictorial 
art  of  the  country.  The  art  appears  to  have  reached  Greece 
through  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  historic  age  commences 
after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes.  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (q.  v. ),  the 
first  great  painter  of  Greece,  arrived  in  Athens  about  463 
B.C.  He  excelled  in  mechanical  skill,  in  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  elegance  and  lightness  of  his  draperies, 
and  he  opened  to  the  Grecian  mind  the  path  that  led  to  the 
highest  possibilities  of  pictorial  art.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries were  Dionysius,  a  famous  portrait  painter,  and  Pan- 
aenus,  who  painted  the  '  Battle  of  Marathon,'  and  decorated  the 
'  Olympian  Zeus '  of  Phidias.  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  (about  400  B.C.)  added  dramatic  effect  to  the  fidelity  of 
their  immediate  predecessors — the  former  is  regarded  as  the  first 
great  master  of  light  and  shade  ;  the  latter,  the  painter  of  Helen 
of  Croton,  exalted  form  in  Greek  art  to  an  elevation  undreamt 
of  before  his  time.  Parrhasius  (q.  v.)  was  believed  to  have 
surpassed  Zeuxis,  and  Timanthes,  his  rival,  excelled  in  inge- 
nious invention.  During  the  Alexandrian  period  P.  reached 
perfection  in  form  and  refinement,  and  began  to  verge  upon 
luxury  and  decay.  The  first  masters  of  this  age  were  Pam- 
philus  (q.  v.),  Apelles  (q.  v.),  Melanthius,  Nicomachus,  the 
most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  Aristides,  his  brother,  re- 
puted the  greatest  of  the  Greeks  in  expression ;  Protogenes,  a 
famous  animal  painter  ;  and  Euphranor,  Pausias,  Nicias,  and 
Athenion,  painters  in  encaustic,  and  the  last  of  whom,  but  for 
an  early  death,  '  would, '  according  to  Pliny,  '  have  surpassed  all 
men  in  painting.'  The  decline  of  Greek  art  set  in  about  300 
B.  c. ,  and  after  a  short  downward  course  through  caricature,  genre, 
and  still  life,  the  artistic  genius  of  Greece  expired. 

Revival  of  P.  in  Italy.— Aittt  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the 
Romans  (B.C.  146)  Rome  drained  the  ancient  world  of  its  works  of 
art.  Greek  artists  followed  Greek  art,  and  before  the  Christian 
era  Rome  was  full  of  painters.  The  history  of  painting  in  Rome 
is  divided  into  three  periods — the  first,  or  great  period  of  Greco- 
Roman  art  extends  from  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece  to  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  the  second  reaches  on  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
3d  c.  ;  the  third  comprehends  the  period  of  the  Exarchate,  when 
Rome,  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  was  in  its  turn 
drained  of  the  artistic  treasures  of  Greece,  which  were  thence- 
forth to  decorate  the  churches  and  the  palaces  of  the  New  Rome. 
In  Constantinople  sprung  up  a  fresh  school  of  P.,  already  noticed 
under  the  heading  Byzantine  Art  (q.  v.),  and  the  new  capital  of 
the  Roman  Empire — in  which  the  arts  were  cherished  during  the 
Middle  Ages — was  the  source  of  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy 
during  the  13th  c.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  in  1204,  free  intercourse  sprang  up  between  that 
city  and  the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  Greek  or  Byzantine  artists, 
transferred  westward  to  embellish  the  Italian  palaces,  carried 
with  them  the  canons  of  ancient  Greek  art,  which  quickened  the 
modern  school  of  Italy  into  life.  '  Schools '  of  P.  were  early 
formed  in  Florence,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Siena.  The  first  name 
that  stands  out  on  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy  is  that  of  Guido 
of  Siena,  whose  large  'Madonna,'  bearing  date  1221,  is  still 
preserved  in  his  native  city.  Giunta  of  Pisa,  a  painter  of  frescoes 
and  easel  pictures,  produced  a  '  Crucifixion '  at  Assisi  in  water- 
colours  in  1236,  still  extant.  Cimabue  (q.  v.),  the  first  painter 
among  the  moderns  of  great  fame,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1 240. 
He  is  still  classed  as  belonging  to  the  formal  Byzantine  school, 
though  his  drawing  is  more  correct  and  his  expression  more 
animated  than  those  of  the  Byzantines  generally.  Giotto  (q.  v.), 
Cimabue's  pupil,  vastly  improved  upon  his  master,  and  his  works 
mark  the  first  great  epoch  in  modern  P.  He  was  the  first  to  throw 
off  the  Byzantine  trammels,  and  to  seek  his  inspiration  rather  from 
nature  than  from  tradition.  Taddeo  Gaddi  (q.  v.)  excelled  Giotto 
in  colouring  and  light  and  shade.  Andrea  Orcagna  (about  1340- 
75),  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  successors  of  Giotto, 
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did  not  go  beyond  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school  in  P.,  but 
was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  and  architect.  He  painted 
a  '  Hell '  from  Dante's  Infirm  at  Florence,  in  which  he  placed 
his  friends  among  the  blessed  and  his  enemies  among  the  unblessed. 
Simone  Memmi,  one  of  Giotto's  rivals,  was  the  well-known 
painter  of  Petrarch's  '  Laura.'  He  painted  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  Italy,  and  died  at  Avignon  in  1344.  About  this  time  the  school 
of  Florence,  to  which  all  these  followers  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
belonged,  had  become  famous  throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
in  1349  they  organised  themselves  into  a  society  or  guild  under 
the  name  of  the  Company  of  St.  Luke.  A  similar  guild  was 
established  in  1355  at  Siena.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
this  era,  a  good  colourist,  Cennino  Cennini  (born  about  1360), 
won  for  himself  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Italian  author 
on  painting.  His  Trattato  della  Pittitra  discusses  the  rudi- 
ments of  design,  colouring,  materials  and  their  use,  tools,  fresco- 
P.,  distemper  on  walls,  and  perspective,  oil-P.  with  oil  thickened 
in  the  sun,  gilding,  distemper  ('guazzo')  for  panels  and  can- 
vases, the  method  of  preparing  grounds,  gilding,  varnishing,  and 
illuminating  parchments,  taking  casts  from  life,  &c.  (see  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Cennino  Cennini's  Trattato,  by  Mrs.  Merri- 
field,  Lond.  1844). 

While  the  Florentines  were  thus  rapidly  advancing  in  art, 
good  progress  was  being  made  in  the  Roman,  Umbrian,  Vene- 
tian, and  other  schools.  Among  the  Romans,  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  (q.  v.)  went  far  beyond  Giotto  and  his  school, 
and  his  '  Adoration  of  the  Kings  '  is  now  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  of  the  early  pictures  in  the  Academy  at  Flor- 
ence. With  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Medici  in 
Florence  in  the  15th  c,  the  Florentine  school  greatly  extended 
its  influence,  and  the  history  of  the  school  of  Florence  becomes 
the  history  of  P.  in  Tuscany  from  this  period.  P.  advanced  to 
a  distinctly  new  and  higher  stage  of  development  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  c,  when  Pietro  della  Francesca  and  Paolo 
Uccello,  by  devoting  their  fine  talents  to  perspective,  reduced 
that  princijile  to  a  system,  and  when  Masolino  brought  the 
mystery  of  light  and  shade — formerly  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood— within  the  comprehension  and  practice  of  the  period. 
Masaccio,  Masolino's  pupil,  deserves  more  than '  any  other 
individual  painter  to  be  called  the  father  of  modern  P.  His 
style  was  essentially  modern,  his  composition  dramatic,  his 
forms  and  character  individual,  his  general  treatment  natural. 
The  twelve  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  (Church  of  the  Car- 
melites, Florence),  a  few  of  which,  however,  were  executed  by 
Masolino  and  by  Filippino  Lippi,  constituted,  until  the  advent  of 
Raphael,  the  models  for  all  the  great  painters  of  Rome  and  Tus- 
cany. Masaccio's  style  of  composition  and  design,  not  in  an 
altered,  but  only  in  an  expanded  form,  was  perpetuated  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  great  Romans,  who  recognised  truth 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  illustrious  Florentine.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries were  Fra  Angelico  (q.  v.),  Gozzoli  (q.  v.),  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi  (q.  v.),  and  his  son  Filippino.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  excelled 
in  chiaroscuro  and  colour,  and,  devoting  his  chief  attention  to 
external  qualities,  inaugurated  the  cultivation  of  the  sensuous 
in  art.  In  this  respect  he  worked  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  artistic  religieiix,  Fra  Giovanni.  His  '  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen '  in  the  Cathedral  of  Prato,  Florence,  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  He  occasionally  painted  hi  oil,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Italian  painters  to  adopt  this  method.  '  This 
practice,'  writes  Wornum,  'was  introduced  into  Italy  by  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina  about  1450  or  1455,  and  was  made  known  at 
Florence  by  Domenico  Veneziano  about  1455-60.  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno  obtained  the  secret  from  Domenico,  and  is  said  afterwards 
to  have  killed  him,  apparently  in  the  year  1463.'  Other  famous 
Florentines  of  this  period,  the  close  of  the  15th  c,  are  Sandro 
Botticelli,  Raphaelino  del  Garbo,  Domenico  del  Ghirlandajo  (q.  v. ), 
Cosimo  Roselli,  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  Andrea  Verocchio,  and 
Luca  Signorelli.  Meantime  the  schools  of  Rome,  Venice,  Padua, 
and  Bologna  had  already  palpably  felt  the  impulse  that  had  been 
given  at  Florence  to  the  revived  Italian  art.  Perugino  (q.  v.),  the 
master  of  Raphael,  appeared  at  Rome  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  c;  Giovanni  Bellini  (q.  v.),  whose  best  works  consist  chiefly 
of  Madonnas  and  portraits,  had  already  founded  a  great 
school  at  Venice,  where,  however,  he  was  excelled  by  Carpaccio. 
Squarcione  led  a  phalanx  of  notable  painters  at  Padua,  the  chief 
among  whom  was  Andrea  Mantegna  (q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  Mantua  and  the  greatest  painter  that  had  appeared 
hitherto  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  At  Bologna,  Francesco  Raibolini, 
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commonly  called  Francia,  and  originally  a  goldsmith  and  niello 
engraver,  had  become  greatly  distinguished  in  1490,  and  a 
vigorous  school  had  also  sprung  up  at  Naples.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  considered  the  development  of  the  art  of  P.  through  all 
its  earlier  phases  of  development,  and  we  now  come  to  consider 
it  as  an  art  perfected  in  all  essential  principles  by  the  splendid 
genius  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
'rhese  men  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  P. — widened  its  bounds  and 
enlarged  its  capabilities.  Their  immediate  predecessors,  the 
Quattrocentisti,  had  devoted  their  whole  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  form  exclusively  ;  but  the  Cinquecento  schools  (i6th  c. 
men,  or  men  who  lived  afier  15CX))  opened  up  new  ground,  and 
while  preserving  the  traditions  of  their  predecessors  added  to 
the  hitherto  acknowledged  canons  of  pictorial  art  the  novel 
elements  of  ideal  selection  of  form,  dramatic  composition,  local 
colour,  and  light  and  shade — in  other  words,  they  rose  to,  and 
in  their  several  ways  perfected,  the  whole  circle  of  qualities 
which  constitute,  and  also  limit,  the  art  pictorial.  Da  Vinci's 
'Last  Supper,'  painted  at  Milan  in  1497,  was  the  greatest 
work  that  had  hitherto  been  produced  in  P.  It  was  com- 
menced, if  not  finished,  nine  years  before  Michael  Angelo 
drew  his  famous  '  Cartoon  of  Pisa,'  eleven  years  before  Raphael 
commenced  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  and  fifteen  years  before 
the  completion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  Michael 
Angelo.  For  a  notice  of  the  works  and  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
these  great  painters  we  refer  to  the  separate  articles  BuoNAR- 
ROTTi,  Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  merely  remarking  at  this  point  in 
our  historical  survey  that  the  last  of  the  famous  trio  is  by  general 
consent  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter  of  any  age.  The  three 
achieved  their  greatest  triumphs  in  Florence  and  in  Rome ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  the  Renaissance  of  P.  was  evincing  itself  in  the  N., 
where  Correggio  (q.v.),  the  brilliant  master  of  light  and  shade  and 
of  colour,  and  Parmegiano  (q.  v.),  his  most  distinguished  follower, 
gave  birth  to  and  conferred  renown  upon  the  schools  of  Lombardy. 
At  the  same  period,  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  c,  the  great  Vene- 
tian school  rose  into  splendid  fame  ;  and  in  Giorgione  (q.  v. )  and 
Titian  (q.  v.),  the  last  great  principle  of  the  painter's  art — local 
colouring — was  brought  to  a  perfection  unsurpassed  and  unsur- 
passable. Other  most  distinguished  members  of  the  school  of 
Titian  were  Pordenone,  Paulo  Veronese  (q.  v.),  and  Tintoretto 
(q.  v.).  But  the  i6lh  c,  which  saw  the  art  of  P.  culminate  in 
the  schools  of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice,  saw  also  the  com- 
mencement of  its  decline.  Chief  of-  the  many  imitators  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Pionibo,  an  excellent 
colourist,  and  one  of  the  greatest  portrait-painters  of  his  own 
or  any  other  age.  'There  is  probably  no  portrait  in  the 
world,' says  W^ornum,  'that  can  be  compared  for  dignity  and 
grandeur  with  the  half-length  figure  by  Sebastian  of  Andrea 
Doria,  now  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome.'  Other  imitators 
of  Michael  Angelo  were  Daniele  da  Volterra,  who  died  in 
1567,  and  Vasari  (q.  v.),  the  historian  of  Italian  art.  Mean- 
time successful  artistic  activity  was  being  carried  on  in  another 
part  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  a  school  was  founded  at 
Bologna  by  the  Carracci  (q.v.),  the  intention  of  which  was,  while 
rejecting  the  imperfections,  to  continue  the  merits  of  the  various 
schools  of  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  &c.  Before  the  Carracci 
rose  into  eminence,  however,  Bologna  had  had  its  famous 
schools.  The  first  of  these  closed  with  Francia,  whose  works 
are  the  most  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  quattrocento  style  of 
art,  and  who  died  in  15 17.  Bagnacarallo,  who  asserted  that 
more  was  to  be  learned  from  Raphael  than  from  nature  hereelf, 
and  who  died  in  1542,  was  the  founder  of  the  second  Bolognese 
school.  Primaticcio  (q.  v.)  and  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (q.  v.),  the 
former  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  art,  and  the  latter, 
called  the  Reformed  Michael  Angelo,  the  decorator  of  the  Esco- 
rial  in  Spain,  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  Carracci, 
who  on  their  advent  in  Rome  proceeded  to  establish  what  is 
known  as  the  Eclectic  or  Academic  style,  and  whose  greatest 
pupils  were  Domenichino  (q.  v.),  Guido  (q.  v.),  Albani  (q.  v.), 
one  of  the  first  painters  of  '  cabinet '  pictures,  and  Lanfranco. 
Following  the  early  example  of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  Anni- 
bale  Carracci,  and  more  especially  Domenichino,  paid  great 
attention  to  landscape.  These  Carracceschi,  who  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  external  qualities  and  accessories,  were  opposed 
by  the  Naturalisti  and  Machitiisti,  among  whom  technical  exe- 
cution was  regarded  as  the  one  thing  admirable.  The  more 
famous  of  the  Naturalisti  were  Caravaggio  (q.  v.),  Spagnoletto 
(q.  v.),  and  Guercino  (q.  v.).     Salvator  Rosa  (q.  v.)  belongs  to 
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the  same  period,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  naturalistic  school, 
but  his  genius  is  too  unique  for  classification.  The  school  is  of 
special  interest  on  account  of  the  influence  it  exerted  on  the 
great  Spanish  painters.  Other  masters  in  the  Roman  school 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  were  Andrea  Sacchi,  his  pupils 
Carlo  Maratta  and  the  Frenchmen,  Nicholas  Poussin  (q.v.).  Gas- 
par  Poussin  (q.  v.),  and  Claude  Lorraine  (see  Claude).  N.  Pous- 
sin's  mythological  and  scriptural  pictures  are  remarkable  for 
their  extensive  landscape  backgrounds.  Claude  and  Caspar, 
with  widely  conflicting  ideas  of  the  picturesque,  were  the  painters 
who  first  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  worship  of  nature. 
Maratta,  regarded  by  many  as  the  last  of  the  great  Roman 
painters,  was  succeeded  by  Bentoni  and  Mengs  (q.  v.).  As  a  great 
art  capital,  Rome  has  in  recent  times  become  the  seat  of  a  French 
Academy  and  of  a  Spanish  institution,  to  which  Spain  sends 
some  ten  or  fifteen  young  artists  at  the  public  expense.  The 
greatest  modern  painter  associated  with  Rome  was  the  Spaniard 
Fortuny  (q.  v.),  the  Romanticist,  who  died  in  1874.  Considerable 
sensation  was  caused  by  the  exhibition  at  Rome  of  an  ambitious 
and  really  great  picture  by  Siemiradzki,  a  Polish  artist,  in  1876. 

Painting  in  the  N.  and  IV.  of  Europe. — Of  the  history  of  P. 
in  the  nations  of  the  N.  and  W.  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  speak  separately.  In  these  countries,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  decay  of  feudalism,  P.,  like  the  other  fine 
arts,  was  practically  unknown,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  Dark 
Ages  commerce  and  the  arts  arose  together,  it  was  from  Italy 
that  the  painters  of  the  N.  and  W.  derived  their  instinction  and 
their  inspiration.  In  all  these  countries  the  illumination  of 
MSS.  and  the  painting  of  missals  was  practised  ages  before 
Italian  art  came  to  maturity.  Art  in  the  N.W.  of  Europe  can 
only  be  properly  said  to  have  begun  with  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck,  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  c.  The  greatest  successor  of  Jan  van  Eyck  was  Jan 
Memling  (see  Memling).  The  earliest  distinguished  painter  of 
Holland  was  Dierick  Stuerbout,  a  pupil  of  the  Eycks.  His  two 
pictures  painted  in  1468,  and  which  are  in  illustration  of  the 
Golden  Legend  (q.  v.),  are  now  in  the  royal  collection  at  the 
Hague.  Lucas  von  Leyden,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Dutch 
painters,  was  also  a  famous  engraver,  and  his  print  called  the 
Eulenspiegel  is  the  rarest  extant.  Other  Dutch  painters  of  the 
Eyck  school  were  Van  der  Goes,  Rogier  van  der  Weyden, 
Gossaert,  and  Mabuse.  In  Flanders  the  greatest  painter  of  this 
age  was  Quentin  Matsys,  the  smith  of  Antwerp  (see  Matsys). 
Among  the  earliest  German  painters  were  Schaffer,  Schon,  and 
Wohlgemuth.  Albrecht  Diirer  (see  Durer)  greatly  advanced 
the  arts  of  P.  and  engraving  in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of 
the  i6th  c.  ;  Cranach  (q.  v.)  of  Saxony,  his  contemporary,  had 
a  reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Diirer.  The  school  founded 
by  Diirer  comprises  Hans  von  Kulmbach,  Schaufilein,  Aide- 
graver,  Beham,  and  the  most  original  of  all,  Albert  Altdorfer. 
Holbein  (q.  v. )  is  scarcely  inferior  in  power  to  Diirer,  while  he 
was  much  more  versatile,  painting  with  equal  readiness  in  oil, 
fresco,  and  distemper,  subjects  from  history,  portraits,  miniatures, 
&c.  In  the  17th  c.  the  chief  German  painters,  mainly  fol- 
lowers of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  styles  of  the  period,  were 
Joachim  von  Sandart,  Schonfeld,  and  Roos.  Christian  Rode, 
Raphael  Mengs,  and  Tischbein,  are  the  most  respectable  names 
in  the  dreary  1 8th  c.  Angelica  Kaufmann  (q.  v.),  although  Ger- 
man by  birth,  practised  her  art  in  England,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  present  century 
has  seen  a  great  revival  in  German  art,  and  the  rise  of  the 
celebrated  romantic  schools  of  Munich  and  Diisseldorf.  (See 
Cornelius,  Schadow,  Veit,  Overbeck,  &c.)  Among  the 
greater  modern  painters  are  Kaulbach,  Moritz  von  Schwind, 
Feuerbach,  Hiibner,  Rethel,  and  Piloty.  In  Spain  the  de- 
velopment of  P.  was  perhaps  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  immigration  of  Flemish  artists  into  the  country,  but  was 
carried  on  and  matured  under  the  influence  of  Italians  of 
the  schools  of  Venice  and  Naples.  Titian  spent  several  years 
in  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  artists  travelled  and  studied  in  Italy. 
The  principal  Spanish  artists  are  Antonio  del  Rincon,  Luis 
de  Vargas  (q.  v.).  Morales  (q.  v.),  Joanes,  Cespedes,  Roelas, 
Ribalta,  Pacheco,  Alonzo  Cano,  Velasquez  (q.  v.),  Zurbaran,  and 
Murillo  (q.  v.).  Murillo  and  Velasquez  stand  out  conspicuously 
as  the  greatest  artists  to  whom  Spain  has  given  birth.  In 
the  Netherlands  during  the  17th  c.  art  was  gloriously  upheld 
by  Rubens  (q.  v.),  Vandyck  (q.  v.),  Snyders,  Jordaens,  D. 
Teniers  the  elder,  and  Diepenbeck  (q.  v. ) ;  and  by  Rembrandt 


(q.  v.),  and  his  followers  Gerard  Dow,  Eeckhout,  Bol,  and 
Hoogstraten.  Throughout  the  17th  c.  and  later  there  appeared 
in  the  Netherlands  a  whole  host  of  painters  in  genre,  which  has 
hence  become  almost  synonymous  with  Dutch  style.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  Breughels,  Jardin,  Wouverman,  Pieter 
de'Hooghe,  the  Ostades,  Paul  Potter,  Jan  Steen,  Teniers  the 
younger,  and  Terburg.  The  principal  landscape  painters  of  this 
school  were  Bakhuizen,  Vandevelde,  Berchem,  Jan  Both,  Albert 
Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  and  Hobbema.  The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools 
produced  only  imitative  and  conventional  work  during  the  1 8th 
c,  but  the  former,  greatly  affected  by  French  influence,  has 
started  to  new  and  vigorous  life  within  recent  years.  Besides 
Alfred  Stevens,  Knyt,  and  Florent  Willems,  settled  in  Paris,  the 
more  notable  painters  are  Madou,  Jean  and  Franz  Verhaz, 
Winne,  Van  Severdonck,  and  the  brothers  Oyens.  The  modern 
'  Teruveren  school'  in  landscape,  founded  by  Hippolyte 
Boulenger  (died  1876),  comprises  Coosemans,  Dubois,  Verwee, 
De  Hass,  and  Montigny.  Of  living  Dutch  painters,  perhaps 
the  greatest  are  Josef  Israels  and  Alma  Tadema,  the  latter 
settled  in  England.  In  France  the  prevalent  school  of  P.  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  schools.  N.  Poussin  gave  a  somewhat 
false  character  to  the  art  of  his  country,  which  is  perceptible 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Eustache  Lesueur  (1617-55),  called 
the  French  Raphael,  approached  the  great  Italian  more  nearly 
than  any  of  his  Italian  imitators,  in  the  character  of  his  heads, 
his  composition,  draperies,  &c.  Charles  Le  Brun  (1619-90) 
chiefly  painted  battle-pieces,  and  to  this  age  belong  Bourdon 
the  landscape  painter,  and  Bourguignon  and  Parrocel,  famous 
for  genre  as  well  as  battle-pieces ;  Hyacinth  Pigaud,  and 
Watteau  (q.  v.),  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all.  Caspar 
Poussin  and  Claude  Lorraine  are  to  be  regarded  as  Frenchmen, 
although  classed  among  the  painters  of  Rome.  Of  the  iSth  c. 
the  chief  French  painters  were  Lemoin,  whose  fine  '  Apotheosis 
of  Hercules '  at  Versailles  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
figures,  and  is  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  painting  in 
France ;  Claude  Vernet,  a  remarkable  landscape  painter  ;  and 
Greuze  (q.  v.),  famous  in  genre.  Of  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c. 
the  chief  names  are  David  (q.  v.)  and  his  followers  Gros  (q.  v.), 
Girodet,  Guerin  (q.  v.),  Gerard  (q.v.),  and  Gericault.  Among 
the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  modern  Romantic  school  are  Ary 
Scheffer,  Paul  Delaroche,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Vernet,  unrivalled 
for  battlefields,  Rosa  Bonheur  for  exquisite  pictures  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  Troyon  in  landscape.  Art  in  France  has  been  more 
fertile  in  great  names  during  the  present  century  than  ever  before  ; 
and  the  country  is  famed  for  its  treatment  of  landscape,  and  for 
the  high  technical  skill  of  its  painting.  Among  recent  artists 
are  Gerome  (q.  v.),  Meissonier,  Dore  (q.  v.),  Th.  Rousseau,  Diaz, 
Duverger,  Billet,  Jules  Breton,  Cavalier,  and  Pils. 

Painting  in  England. — Of  the  early  English  painters  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  What  is  known  as  the  English  school  is 
little  more  than  a  century  old,  and  arose  partly  by  the  assistance 
of  the  foreign  artists  attracted  to  the  English  court,  and  partly 
in  protest  against  these  intruders.  Jan  Mabuse,  a  contemporary 
of  Durer,  painted  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  children. 
Holbein  (q.  v.)  established  himself  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  Elizabeth  also  liberally  patronised  foreigners.  In  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  miniature  P.,  for  which  the  earliest  English  painters 
were  justly  celebrated,  was  practised  by  Nicholas  Hiliard  and 
Isaac  Oliver.  Charles  I.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts.  Among 
the  foreigners  that  were  attracted  to  his  court  were  Diepenbeck, 
Rubens,  and  Vandyck ;  while  among  the  native  artists  of  the 
same  reign  were  George  Jameson  (q.  v.),  '  the  Scottish  Van- 
dyck ; '  Walker  and  Dobson,  portrait  painters  of  great  merit ; 
and  Stone,  an  excellent  cblourist  who  had  long  studied  in  Italy. 
In  the  following  reign  the  prominent  names  are  Verrio,  Sir 
Peter  Lely  (q.  v.),  Gerard  Zoust,  and  the  two  Van  de  Veldes 
(famous  marine  painters),  the  only  native  artist  of  note  being 
Samuel  Cooper  (born  1609,  died  1672),  who  carried  the  art  of 
miniature  P.  to  its  highest  perfection.  Of  one  of  his  minia- 
tures Pepys  says,  it  was  '  done  so  admirably  as  I  never  saw 
anything.'  The  fact  that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (q.  v.).  Sir  John 
Medina,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  is  sufficient  proof  that  native  art  still  lay  in  bondage. 
Of  the  age  of  George  I.  Walpole  says,  '  No  reign,  since  the  arts 
have  been  in  any  estimation,  produced  fewer  works  that  will  de- 
serve the  attention  of  posterity.'  Jonathan  Richardson,  a  good 
painter  of  a  head,  and,  according  to  Wornum,  the  best  art  critic 
England  has  yet  produced,  and  Sir  John  Tliornhill,  who  decorated 
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the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
Avere  the  chief  native  artists.  Allan  Ramsay  (1709-84),  painted 
portraits  unaffectedly  and  with  power.  But  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance for  British  art  had  at  last  arrived,  and  William  Hogarth 
(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  English  school  of  P.,  rose  into  fame. 
He  threw  off  the  false  traditions  that  had  hitherto  made  British 
effort  powerless ;  he  laughed  away  the  foreigners  with  the  satire 
of  his  pen  and  pencil,  he  openly  ridiculed  the  'black  masters,' 
as  he  called  the  manufactured,  smoky  counterfeits  of  ancient  art 
with  which  the  salerooms  of  London  then  abounded,  and  he 
took  the  liberty  to  think  for  himself.  He  himself  says  he  '  grew 
so  profane  as  to  admire  nature  beyond  the  finest  productions  of 
art.'  He  revolted  against  the  schools,  and  took  his  inspiration 
from  nature  at  first  hand.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Sir 
Joslma  Reynolds  (q.  v.),  whose  graceful  composition,  rich  and 
mellow  colour,  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  constitute  him 
the  English  Titian.  Tlien  came  in  succession  Gainsborough 
(q.  v.),  West  (q.  v.),  Barry  (q.  v.),  Copley  (q.  v.),  and  Romney 
(q.  v.).  Reynolds  was  worthily  followed  in  portraiture  by 
Gainsborough,  who  was  equally  great  in  portrait  as  in  land- 
scape art,  and  by  Dance,  Northcote,  Opie  (q.  v.),  and  Sir  Wm. 
Beechey  (q.  v.).  Fuseli  (q.  v.),  who  found  but  a  partial  outlet 
for  his  genius  in  art,  painted  historical  and  imaginative  subjects 
with  wonderful  power  and  suggestiveness,  but  with  scant  tech- 
nical accomplishment.  Stubbs,  Gilpin,  Morland  (q.  v.).  Ward, 
and  Landseer  (q.  v.),  attained  brilliant  success  as  animal  painters. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (q.  v.),  Raeburn  (q.  v.),  Hoppner,  Owen, 
Martin  Archer  Shee  (q.  v.),  Thomas  Philips  (q.  v.),  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon  (q.  v.),  and  Sir  Francis  Grant  (q.  v.),  are  among 
the  great  names  as  portrait  painters.  J.^W.  M.  Turner  (q.  v.) 
made  himself  acknowledged  as  '  the  greatest  landscape  painter 
of  liis  own  or  any  other  age  ; '  while  in  historical  and  poetical 
subjects,  Howard,  Haydon  (q.  v.),  Etty  (q.  v.),  Smirke,  Eastlake 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Stothards  (q.  v. ),  attained  distinction.  In  genre, 
Wilkie  (q.  v.),  Mulready  (q.  v.).  Bird  (q.  v.),  Maclise  (q.  v.), 
Leslie,  and  Newton,  prove  that  in  imagination,  humour,  and 
general  artistic  skill  the  English  school  abounds  in  resource.  Con- 
stable (q.  v.),  Copley  Fielding  (q.  v.),  Calcott  (q.  v.),  Collins  (q.  v.), 
Naysmith  (q.  v.),  Creswick  (q.  v.),  Stansfield,  James  Ward, 
Birket  Foster  (q.  v.),  Linnell  (q.  v.),  and  Lee  (q.  v.),  are  classic 
names  in  English  landscape.  David  Roberts  (born  at  Edinburgh 
1796,  died  1864),  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  architectural  painter 
that  Britain  has  produced.  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  won 
a  special  place  for  itself  in  the  present  day  by  the  vigour  and 
variety  of  its  landscape  painting.  Thomson  of  Duddingston 
was  perhaps  the  first  that  displayed  great  genius  in  this  branch 
of  art.  Since  his  time,  Sir  George  Harvey  (q.  v.),  Horatio 
Macculloch  (q.  v.),  Sam  Bough,  Macwhirter,  Waller  Paton, 
Peter  Graham,  Colin  Hunter,  &c.,  have,  either  at  home  or  in 
London,  maintained  or  extended  the  reputation  of  their  countiy. 
The  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  which  began  about  1849,  and  was 
in  the  heyday  of  its  activity  from  1850  to  i860,  was  perhaps  the 
most  unique,  powerful,  and  original  impulse  that  English  art 
ever  received.  Though  it  has  now  almost  ceased  as  a  move- 
ment, its  influence  continues  to  be  seen  even  in  the  works  of 
those  who  repudiate  its  principles.  As  a  protest  against  con- 
ventionalism in  idea  and  execution,  it  did  an  immense  good. 
}*Iillais  (q.  v.)  was  long  its  brilliant  and  daring  head  ;  even  yet 
he  is  its  greatest  ornament,  though  no  longer  identified  with  its 
exclusive  methods.  Holman  Hunt  (q.  v.)  is  still  faithful  to  its 
traditions,  and  it  numbers  among  its  disciples  such  distinguished 
painters  as  Dante  Rossetti  (q.  v.).  Ford  Madox-Brown  (q.  v.). 
Whistler,  and  Burne-Jones.  Remarkable  for  the  treatment,  in 
widely  differing  styles,  of  figure-subjects,  historical  and  imagi- 
nary, are  Redgrave,  Hamilton,  Cope,  Dyce  (q.  v. ),  Webster, 
Frith  (q.  v.).  Ford,  Leighton  (q.  v.),  Poynter,  and  Armitage. 
Alma  Tadema  is  celebrated  for  beautifully-finished  classical  pic- 
tures ;  Fildes,  for  pathetic  scenes  in  humble  life  ;  Miss  Thompson, 
who  acquired  such  a  sudden  fame  by  her  '  Roll-Call '  in  1874,  for 
vigorous,  tragic  battle-pieces.  A  record  of  modern  art,  however 
brief,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  wonderful 
originality  and  fecundity  of  our  book-illustrators,  of  whom  per- 
haps the  greatest  are  Millais,  Leech  (q.  v. ),  Poynter,  Du  Maurier, 
Tenniel  (q.  v.),  Frederick  W^alker,  Doyle  (q.  v.),  and  Keene. 
Besides  landscape  painters,  Scotland  has  many  sons  who  stand 
high  in  the  art-annals  of  the  country.  David  Scott  (q.  v.), 
'imperiously  original,'  grappled  with  the  most  daring  subjects, 
and  showed  a  skill  only  inferior  to  his  ambition.  His  masterpiece, 
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'  Vasco  da  Gama  encountering  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,'  is  at  once 
grandly  pictorial  and  intensely  dramatic.  Sir  Noel  Paton  (q.  v.) 
excels  in  fantastic  allegory  and  fairy  tale  ;  Thomas  Faed  (q.  v. ) 
in  the  delineation  of  the  var)'ing  phases  of  rustic  Scottish  life. 
The  historical  pictures  of  James  Drummond  (died  1877)  are 
equally  remarkable  for  their  dramatic  power  and  fidelity  to  cir- 
cumstance. The  reputation  of  Scottish  portrait-painting  is  at 
present  well  sustained  by  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  R.  Herdman,  and 
Norman  Macbeth.  Other  eminent  Scottish  painters  are  Erskine 
Nicol  (q.  v.),  the  Burrs,  Orchardson  (q.  v.),  James  Archer,  Hugh 
Cameron,  M'Taggart,  Chalmers,  &c. 

Water-colour  drawing  had  its  origin  in  the  humbler  art  of  the 
topographer,  and  began  with  the  tinted  representations  of  antiqua- 
rian remains  and  ancient  buildings,  and  was  mainly  the  offspring  of 
the  antiquarianism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  first 
specimens  of  the  art  were  careful  outline  drawings,  often  finished 
with  the  pen,  the  light  and  shade  being  put  in  in  black  or  grey. 
Afterwards  tints  of  transparent  washes  were  put  in  to  indicate 
the  local  colour  of  the  objects  or  scenery.  The  vital  undying 
principle  of  water-colour  drawing  was  that  it  necessitated  con- 
stant reference  to  nature,  and  the  progress  of  the  art,  which  is  a 
specially  English  one,  has  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  Eng- 
land undreamt  of  abroad,  and  has  for  that  reason  been  astonish- 
ingly rapid.  Another  reason  for  its  progress  here  is  that  this  form 
of  art  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  landscape — for  the  representation  of 
verdure,  foliage,  air,  distance,  mists,  and  all  atmospheric  effects  ; 
and  the  climate  of  Britain,  dewy,  humid,  haunted  with  cloud 
and  mist-drift,  while  producing  a  freshness  of  verdure  which 
is  the  wonder  of  foreigners,  offers  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
the  exercise  of  this  form  of  P.  ^L  Rouquet,  writing  in  1755 
says,  '  Those  who  excel  in  landscape  P.  in  England  ought  to 
excel  all  others,  as  nothing  can  be  so  charming  as  the  verdure  in 
that  country.'  John  Cozens,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
made  a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  water-colour  P.,  by  using  a 
variety  of  positive,  yet  transparent  colours.  Thomas  Girtin 
(born  1773),  great  water-colourist,  made  a  great  im- 

pression in  his  day  by  his  bold  and  vigorous  manner.  But  the 
full  development  of  water-colour  P.  is  due  to  Turner,  who  has 
raised  this  form  of  art  to  a  level  with  oil  P.  David  Cox  (1783- 
1859),  is  famous  for  his  shifting  aerial  effects  and  transient  aspects 
of  English  scenery.  Ruskin  says  his  foliage  is  '  altogether  exqui- 
site in  its  impressions  of  coolness,  shade,  and  mass.'  Frederick 
Walker  (died  1875),  and  G.  J.  Pinwell  (died  1876),  both  possessed 
of  rare  imaginative  power,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
recent  English  painters  in  water-colour.  .See  the  works  of 
Waagen  (q.  v.),  R.  N.  Wornum,  TheEpochsofP.I^Lond.  1847)  ; 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  The  History  0/ F.  in  Italy  (Lond.  1864) ; 
Richard  and  Samuel  Redgrave,  A  Centuiy  of  Painters  of  the 
English  School ;  Professor  George  Barnard,  Landscape  P.  in 
Water- Colours  ;  Kugler,  Handbook  of  P.,  Italian  Schools  of  P., 
edited  by  Eastlake  (1855);  his  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools,  edited  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  (1846  ;  new  ed.  by  Crowe, 
1875)  ;  Spanish  Schools  and  French  Schools  (1848)  ;  Ruskin, 
Modern  Painters  (1843-60)  ;  W.  B.  Scott,  Half  Hour  Lectures 
on  the  History  and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts 
{3d  ed.  1874)  ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  A  Concise  History  of 
P.  (Lond.  1877). 

Painting,  House.  This  industrial  art  is  concerned  with 
the  covering  of  wood,  plaster,  and  iron-work  in  various  parts  of 
a  building  with  liquid  substances,  which  harden  and  resist  atmo- 
spheric influences,  mainly  for  protection  from  decay,  but  also 
for  cleanliness  and  ornament.  Besides  plain  painting,  graining 
and  marbling,  by  which  imitations  of  fancy  woods  and  marbles 
are  produced,  are  branches  of  H.  P.,  while  ornamental  H.  P. 
deals  with  stencilling,  and  the  painting  of  decorative  designs  on 
plain-painted  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  work  which  requires  much 
artistic  skill.  The  paints  employed  consist  chiefly  of  white  lead  or 
zinc  white,  mixed  up  with  linseed  oil,  and  stained  to  the  colour 
required.  (See  Paints  and  Pigments.)  In  a  few/iwrr  colours, 
and  sometimes  in  the  finishing  coats  of  ordinary  work,  the  white 
base  is  left  out.  Turpentine  is  often  mixed  with  the  linseed  oil, 
and  when  the  work  is  to  be  finished  without  gloss  the  paint  for 
the  last  or  flatting  coat,  is  wholly  thinned  with  turpentine.  To 
cause  the  paint  to  dry  quickly,  substances  called  dryers  are 
added  ;  these  embrace  litharge,  sugar-of-lead,  and  occasionally 
Japan  varnish.  To  new  wood  and  plaster- work  four  or  five 
coats  of  paint  are  applied,  while  for  old  woik  two  coats  are  con- 
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sidered  sufficient  after  dirt  and  grease  are  got  rid  of.  Knots  in 
wood  are  cut  out,  when  bad,  and  replaced  by  new  wood,  or  else 
covered  with  a  composition  of  red  lead  ;  nail  holes  are  stopped 
with  putty,  and  in  general  all  roughness  is  removed  by  the  use 
of  pumice  stone.  For  distemper,  the  colours  are  mixed  with 
size  and  diluted  with  water.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  ceilings.  In 
graining,  thick  oil  colour  is  applied  over  a  prepared  surface,  and 
by  means  of  brushes  of  different  kinds,  metal  combs  (for  wains- 
cot alone),  sponges,  and  pieces  of  soft  leather,  the  veins,  knots, 
&c.,  peculiar  to  the  various  fancy  woods  are  closely  imitated. 
Grained  work  is  subsequently  varnished.  Imitation  marbles 
have  the  ground  prepared  of  the  colour  predominant  in  the 
natural  stone,  and  the  veins  are  represented  by  other  colours, 
blended  and  softened  with  brushes,  the  whole  being  varnished 
when  dry. 

Paints  or  Pigments  are  the  insoluble,  generally  coloured, 
substances  used  to  form  a  preservative  coating  on  wood,  stone, 
and  metal  work,  &c. ,  for  decorating  surfaces,  and  for  producing 
pictorial  effects.  The  term  paint  is  generally  restricted  to  colours 
mixed  with  oil,  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  artisan  painters  ; 
pigments,  on  the  other  hand,  embrace  these  and  the  colours 
used  by  artists,  those  applied  in  the  decoration  of  pottery  and 
porcelain,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  substances  used  in 
calico  printing.  P.  and  P.  are  most  largely  derived  from  the 
mineral  kingdom,  but  some  are  of  vegetable  origin,  and  a  few 
are  produced  by  the  animal  kingdom.  Many  of  these,  of  mineral 
origin,  are  highly  poisonous,  and  require  to  be  treated  with  care 
in  their  preparation  and  use,  and  especially  the  arsenical  lead 
and  copper  colours,  which  are  all  of  great  importance,  require  to 
be  ground  and  prepared  with  great  caution.  P.  and  P.,  for  the 
most  part,  must  undergo  a  process  of  grinding  to  prepare  them 
for  use,  and  that  operation,  on  a  large  scale,  is  performed  in  a 
colour-mill,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  millstones  of 
cast-iron,  grooved  and  channeled  like  the  stones  of  an  ordinary 
flour-mill.  In  the  colour-mill  [the  paint  is  ground  up  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  oil  to  form  a  stiff  uniform  paste  as  it  is  deli- 
vered, and  in  the  case  of  colours,  which  are  required  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division,  the  pasty  mass  is  afterwards  passed  between 
steel  rollers  set  very  close  to  each  other.  The  basis  of  most  of 
the  artisans'  paints  consists  of  white  lead,  to  which  colouring 
matters  are  added,  and  in  the  following  list  are  enumerated  or 
indicated  the  principal  painters'  colours  either  used  to  colour 
white  lead,  or  by  themselves  as  substantive  paints,  (i.)  Native 
mineral  colours. — Italian  and  other  ochres.  Terra  de  Sienna, 
raw  and  burnt ;  Vandyke  brown,  Sardinian  earth,  Turkey  umber, 
raw  and  burnt ;  oxide  of  iron,  various  shades ;  Indian  red, 
Turkey  red,  Venetian  red,  English  umber,  and  siliceous  deposits. 
(2.)  Lakes  (q.  v.),  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  light  and  deep ; 
Hungarian,  Victoria  maroon  ;  green,  dark  and  light ;  vermilion, 
pale  and  deep.  (3.)  Miscellaneous  colours,  chiefly  artificially 
prepared  from  mineral  substances,  including  numerous  pigments, 
which  will  be  found  specified  according  to  their  colours  under 
the  various  headings — black,  blue,  green,  red,  &c. 

Paisiell'o,  Giovann'i,  a  prolific  Italian  composer,  was  born 
at  Taranto,  May  9,  1741.  While  a  pupil  of  Durante  at  the  Con- 
servatorio  di  8.  Onofrio,  Naples,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  composition  of  Church  music.  His  first  opera.  La  Pitpilla, 
was  produced  at  the  Marsigli  Theatre,  Bologna,  in  1763,  and 
during  the  next  fourteen  years  he  produced  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
one  similar  works.  On  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1777,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
and  where  he  composed  several  operas,  including  //  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  many  sonatas,  cantatas,  &c.  He  produced  the  opera 
11  Passione  at  Warsaw,  and  twelve  orchestral  symphonies  at 
Vienna  in  1785.  He  next  resided  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Naples,  where  he  brought  out  three  of  his  best  operas.  La 
Molinara,  I  Zingari,  and  La  Nitta.  A  funeral  march  he  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  General  Hoche  attracted  the  notice  of 
Napoleon,  who  summoned  him  to  Paris,  appointed  him  director 
of  music  in  his  chapel,  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  In  1805 
he  returned  in  receipt  of  a  pension  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in 
1816.  P.'s  works  include  ninety-four  operas,  many  minor  stage 
pieces  and  ballets,  thirty-nine  masses,  a  multitude  of  sacred 
pieces,  and  much  instrumental  music.  He  excelled  in  comic 
opera,  and  had  a  fresh  and  buoyant  style. 

Paisley,  an  important  industrial  town  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew,  Scotland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cart,  3  miles  above 


its  entrance  into  the  Clyde,  and  7  miles  W.S.W.  of  Glasgow 
by  rail.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Glasgow  ^nd  South- Western 
and  Glasgow  and  Greenock  railways,  and  is  also  connected  with 
the  royal  burgh  of  Renfrew  and  the  river  Clyde  by  a  branch  line 
from  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  joint  railway.  The  river  Cart  is 
navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and 
along  its  banks  shipbuilding  to  a  considerable  extent  is  carried  on. 
P.  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  situated  on  and 
around  a  hilly  ridge  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Cart,  and  command- 
ing extensive  views,  the  latter  is  built  on  a  regular  plan  and  on  a 
level  site.  The  Cart  is  crossed  by  the  railway  viaduct  and  three 
stone  bridges.  Adjoining  both  old  and  new  town  are  extensive 
suburbs.  The  principal  modern  buildings  are  the  castellated 
county  buildings  and  prison,  erected  in  1 818  at  a  cost  of 
;^40,ooo,  and  extended  since  at  a  cost  of  ^^15,000,  comprising  a 
court-house,  council  chamber,'county  hall,  jail,  and  various  public 
offices ;  the  John  Neilson  educational  institution,  surmounted 
by  a  dome  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  town ;  a  grammar  school 
in  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1864 ;  and  numerous  banking  offices. 
A  recreation  ground,  called  the  Fountain  Gardens,  gifted  to  the 
town  by  Mr.  Thomas  Coats  of  Ferguslee,  was  opened  in  1868, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Peter  Coats,  erected  a  very  chaste  and  elegant 
structure  for  a  library  and  museum  and  presented  it  to  the  inhabi- 
tants in  1870.  The  library  is  supported  by  a  rate  under  the  Free 
Libraries'  Act,  and  is  extensively  used.  The  late  George  A.  Clark 
bequeathed  a  sum  of/'20,ooo  for  erecting  a  town  hall,  which  sum 
his  brothers  have  supplemented  by  an  additional  ^£'30,000,  and  an 
imposing  edifice  in  the  Classic  style  is  now  (1878)  commenced. 
The  late  Robert  Brodie  of  Carraigehill  left  his  property,  con- 
sisting of  about  24  acres,  for  a  public  park,  which  has  been  laid 
out  and  planted  by  the  corporation  at  a  cost  of  .^3000,  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of  1877.  Mr.  Duncan 
Wright  of  Alticry,  a  native  of  the  town,  conveyed  his  estates  of 
Upper  and  Nether  Carswell  to  trustees  to  form  the  '  Duncan 
Wright  educational  endowment,'  which  yields  about  ^^450 
annually,  one-fourth  of  which  is  devoted  to  school  bursaries 
varying  from  £<^  to  £10  each,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths 
to  college  bursaries  of  £2^  each,  tenable  in  both  cases  for  four 
years.  The  staple  manufactures  of  P.  have  varied  greatly.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  c.  they  were  coarse  and  chequered 
linen  cloths,  and  these  were  supplanted  by  chequered  linen 
handkerchiefs  and  striped  muslins,  called  'Bengals,'  Subse- 
quently lighter  articles  were  introduced,  such  as  plain  and  richly 
figured  lawns,  sewing-thread,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  lawns 
had  increased  at  the  end  of  last  century  to  the  yearly  value  of 
;£'i65,ooo,  that  of  thread  to  ;^6o,ooo.  The  former  is  now  ex- 
tinct, while  the  latter  has  been  exchanged  for  cotton  thread,  the 
production  of  which  has  become  the  largest  industry  in  the 
town.  About  350,000  spindles  are  (1878)  engaged  in  it  by  two 
large  and  five  smaller  firms.  From  6500  to  7000  workers  are 
employed  in  the  thread  factories,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
females,  and  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  is 
very  nearly  500,000.  About  the  middle  of  the  i8th  c.  the 
silk  gauze  industry  was  begun,  and  was  prosecuted  with  such 
energy  that  P.  soon  surpassed  Spittalfields  in  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  silk  goods,  which  supplied  various  Continental 
cities,  including  Paris,  and  amounted  in  value  to  ;^35o,ooo 
yearly.  This  industry,  although  it  has  declined,  is  still  of  im- 
portance. The  manufacture  of  muslin,  formerly  extensive,  has 
l3een  transferred  to  Glasgow.  At  present  (1878)  the  staple 
textile  manufactures  are  shawls  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  and  '  Cachmere '  shawls  of  fine  wool,  the  wool 
being  expressly  imported  from  Germany  and  Australia ;  woollen 
scarfs,  ladies'  dresses,  and  woollen  piece-goods,  and  tartans  for 
mantles  and  dresses.  The  shawl  trade  culminated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  its  annual  value  was  estimated 
at  /^I,ooo,ooo  sterling.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry  has  been 
lately  introduced,  and  employs  from  150  to  200  looms.  Carpets 
are  also  extensively  manufactured  in  the  town  and  suburbs. 
Other  industrial  products  are  soap,  starch,  corn  flour,  and 
chemicals.  There  are  also  large  dye  and  print  works,  power- 
loom  factories,  tanneries,  bleachfields,  and  engineering  works. 
Horse  races  have  been  held  here  since  1608,  and  take  place  on  St. 
James's  Day.  P.  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1871) 
48,257;  estimated  (1878)  at  51,000.  Wilson  the  ornithologist, 
Tannahill,  and  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North)  were  born  in 
P.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  ornithologist  and  a  monument  to 
Tannahill  have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  year-. 
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The  Abbey  of  P.  was  founded  in  1 169  by  Walter,  son  of  Alan, 
the  first  Stewart  of  Scotland.  He  established  at  P.  a  colony  of 
monks  of  the  order  of  Clugny,  whom  he  brought  from  the  priory 
of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire.  The  abbey  was  largely  endowed  by 
Walter  and  his  descendants  with  lands  and  churches,  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  St.  James,  St.  Mirin,  and  St.  Milburgha.  St.  Mirin 
was  a  missionary  from  Banchor  in  Ireland,  who  first  preached 
Christianity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P.  St.  Milburgha  was  the 
patron  saint  of  Wenlock.  The  abbey  was  the  burying-place  of 
the  Stewarts  until  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
King  Robert  III.  was  also  buried  there  before  the  high  altar. 
Many  of  the  abbots — who  were  mitred — were  eminent  as  states- 
men. The  last  Abbot  of  P.  was  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  1553  his  nephew,  Claud  Hamilton,  a  boy  of 
ten,  was  made  abbot  m  comfnmdain.  After  the  Reformation 
his  commendatorship  was  ratified  by  the  crown,  and  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  abbey  were  erected  into  a  barony  in  his  favour, 
and  his  son  was  created  Earl  of  Abercorn.  The  abbey  was 
burnt  by  the  English  in  1307,  during  the  war  of  independence. 
It  suffered  greatly  in  the  commotions  connected  with  the  Refor- 
mation, and  was  burnt  a  second  time  by  Lord  Glencairn  and  his 
followers  in  1561.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  A  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mirin,  and  forming  part  of  the  transept,  is  also 
entire.  The  remainder  of  the  transept  and  the  choir  are  un- 
roofed, and  used  as  a  burying  ground.  The  nave  is  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  Pre-reformation  architecture  as  any  in  Scotland. 
Its  style  in  general  is  Early  English.  It  has  both  triforium  and 
clerestory.  There  are  several  sculptures  and  monuments  of  inte- 
rest in  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  St. 
Mirin's  chapel  there  is  an  altar  tomb  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship, popularly  supposed  to  have  been  erected  to  Marjory, 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  A  series  of  sculptures  representing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Mirin  are  in  the  same  chapel,  and  are 
of  a  very  remarkable  character.  This  part  of  the  building  is 
called  the  'sounding  aisle,'  owing  to  a  wonderful  echo  in  it. 
None  of  the  monastic  buildings  remain.  See  the  Rev,  Dr.  Lees' 
History  of  the  Abbey  of  P.  (Gardner,  Paisley,  1878). 

Pal'ace.    See  Palatine  Hill. 

Palack'y,  Frantisek,  the  founder  of  the  historical  school 
in  Bohemia,  was  born  at  Hodslavice  in  Moravia,  June  14,  1798. 
Educated  at  Trentshin  and  Pressburg,  he  commenced  his  literary 
career  by  translations  from  Ossian  (1817),  which  were  followed 
\yj  Anfansgriinde  der  Bdhinischeii  Dichtktnist  (Pxts.  1818),  Thco- 
rie  des  Schdnen  (1821),  and  Allgemeijie  Geschichte  der  Aesthetik 
(1823).  His  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Graf  Chotek 
in  Prague  (1823)  gave  him  entrance  to  the  circles  of  the  nobility, 
where  he  strove  thenceforth  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  Czech 
nationality.  In  1824  P.  founded  the  Matice  Czeska,  a  society 
for  the  publication  of  a  native  literature  ;  from  1827  to  1838  he 
edited  the  Magazine  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,  in  Czech  instead 
of  German  as  heretofore  ;  and  during  this  period  commenced 
his  Geschichte  Bohniens  (6  vols.  Prague,  1836-73;  Czech  edit. 
3  vols.  1848-57),  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  Historio- 
grapher to  the  Estates  of  Bohenna  (1839).  He  appeared  as  head 
of  the  Bohemian  Opposition  in  1848,  and  again  in  i860,  but  in 


1872  withdrew  from  public  though  not  from  literary  life,  his 
Politische  Testament  (1874)  upholding  Panslavism  with  Bohemia 
as  its  centre,  and  denouncing  the  falseness  of  the  German  race. 
P.  died  at  Prague,  May  26,  1876.  Amongst  his  other  writings 
are  Die  dltesten  Denktndler  der  Bdhmischeii  Sprache  (1840), 
Der  Mongoleit  Einfall  im  Jahre  1 241  (1842),  and  Urkundlichen 
Bcitrdge  ziir  Geschichte  der  Hussitenh-iegs  (2  vols.  1873). 

Pal'adin  (Ital.  paladind),  originally  a  Comes  Palatii  or  Count 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Palace,  then  one  of,  Charlemagne's  peers,  as 
Roland  or  Oliver  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Italian  romances  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  a  knight-errant  generally. 

Palseog'raphy  (Gr.  palaios,  '  old,'  and  graphe,  '  writing  ')  is 
the  science  of  at  once  deciphering  ancient  documents  and  deter- 
mining their  date,  origin,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  by  such  external  and  internal  evidence  as 
materials  (paper,  parchment,  &c.),  handwriting  (initials,  abbre- 
viations, &c.),  orthography,  vocabulary,  and  subject-matter.  The 
importance  of  such  a  science  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Ireland  and  Chatterton  forgeries,  and  more  recently  in  that  of 
ihe  Oera  Linda  Book  (Amst.  1872  ;  En':',  edit,  and  trans.  Lond. 
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1876).  This  work,  purporting  to  be  a  13th  c.  transcript  of  an 
old  Frisian  MS.  of  far  higher  antiquity,  imposed  for  a  time  on 
some  of  the  ablest  living  scholars,  but  has  now  been  conclusively 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  one  Gerrit  Over  de  Linde,  who 
died  in  1873.  The  cotton  paper  of  this  MS.,  to  which  the 
editor.  Dr.  Ottema,  drew  especial  attention  as  being  clearly  of  a 
date  prior  to  1256,  was  declared  by  Frederik  Miiller,  an  eminent 
antiquarian  bookseller,  to  be  of  modern  Maastricht  manufacture, 
whereas  in  reality  it  was  brought  from  China  by  the  seafaring 
author  of  the  Oera  Linda.  Here  we  see  the  caution  that  must 
be  exercised  by  palasographists.  Of  works  upon  the  subject 
may  be  noticed  the  writings  of  Mabillon,  the  founder  of  the 
science ;  of  Montfaucon,  Muratori,  Champollion-Figeac,  and 
Tischendorf,  Bast's  Commentatio  Palaographia  (Leips.  1811), 
Natahs  de  Wailly's  Elements  de Palcographie  (2  vols.  Par.  1838), 
Silvestre's  Paleographie  Universelle{^  vols.  Par.  1839-45),  West- 
wood's /'<7/(j(7^-a///w  Sacra  Pictoria  (1845),  W.  Forsyth's 
of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  and  Wattenbuch's  Anleitting  zur  Griech. 
Paldographie  (Berl.  1867),  and  Anleitung  zur  Lat.  Paldographie 
(Leipz.  1869).  See  Manuscripts,  Contractions,  and  Pal- 
impsest. 

PalaBolith'ic  (Gr.  palaios,  '  old,'  and  h'thos,  '  a  stone '),  the 
name  applied  to  the  races  of  men  that  existed  in  the  Post-pliocene 
age.  The  absence  of  metals  and  the  presence  of  stone  imple- 
ments in  deposits  of  this  age  indicate  a  very  primitive  state.  P. 
man  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Mammoth  (q.  v.)  and  other 
species  of  extinct  mammals. 

Palaed'ogus  Constanti'nus  XIII.,  sumamed  Dra- 
gases,  the  7th  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  P.,  and  last  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,' the  4th  son  of  Manuel  II.,  was  born  in  1394, 
and  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Joannes  VII.,  in  1448.  He  hesitated  long  to  accept 
a  crown  which  he  feared  he  could  not  maintain  against  the  Turks, 
by  whose  ravages  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  city  of 
Constantinople  and  a  few  places  among  the  islands  of  Greece. 
His  reign  was  tranquil  until  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  Amurath 
II.,  and  the  accession  of  his  ambitious  son  Mohammed  II., 
who,  however,  concealed  his  intentions  until  he  had  completed 
his  preparations.  He  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, 6th  April  1453,  at  the  head  of  258,000  men,  against  whom 
P.  could  only  oppose  an  army  of  irresolute  Greeks,  aided  by 
Genoese  and  Venetian  mercenaries.  The  city  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  29th  May,  and  P.  fell  fighting  bravely  in  the  breach 
amidst  a  crowd  of  Janissaries.  His  body  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, and  his  head  cut  off  and  nailed  on  the  porphyry  column 
in  the  Augusteum,  but  was  afterwards  sent  round  as  a  trophy  to 
the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Palseonis'cus  {Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  ottiskos,  a  'sea-fish  '), 
a  genus  of  extinct  ganoid  fishes,  the  remains  of  which  are 
common  in  Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks.  The  tail  is 
markedly  heterocercal,  and  the  teeth  are  minute  and  numerous. 
P.  died  out  in  the  Triassic  period.  The  genus  is  included  in  the 
family  Lepidostcidiv,  or  that  represented  by  the  existing  Lepidos- 
tens  osseus,  or  bony  pike  of  N.  America.  Its  members  have 
well-developed  scales  of  rhomboidal  shape,  but  not  overlapping 
each  other. 

Palseontorogy  (Gr.  palaios,  '  old,'  ont-, '  being,'  and  logos, 
'discourse,'  'science'),  the  division  of  geological  science  that 
deals  with  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  affinities  of  /bssil 
organisms,  with  the  manner  of  their  preservation,  and  with  the 
general  range  and  development  of  animal  and  plant  life  in  past 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.  P.  is  in  fact  the  botany  and 
zoology  of  the  past.  It  deals  with  the  distribution  in  time  of 
living  organisms,  and  seeks  to  construct  a  record  of  the  ancient 
life-liistory  of  the  globe.  P.  is  usually  ranked  as  a  branch  of 
geology.  That  this  latter  idea  is  correct  is  evident  from  the 
consideration  that  not  only  are  the  objects  which  the  palaeon- 
tologist studies  derived  from  the  domain  of  the  geologist,  but 
the  results  of  palasontological  study  serve  to  elucidate  points  of 
material  interest  in  geology,  and  also  aid  in  the  determination  of 
many  problems  connected  with  the  age,  &c.,  of  rocks.  The 
term  '  fossil '  may  be  first  defined,  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  study  of  P.  A  fossil  is  the  trace  of  the  existence  of  any 
living  being  preserved  in  the  earth.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  fossil  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  organism,  or  has  been 
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much  altered  by  preservation  in  the  earth,  or  is  but  little 
changed  from  its  original  state.  All  such  terms  as  '  sub- 
fossil,'  'semi-fossil,'  and  the  like,  are  inexpedient  and  useless. 
The  merest  fragment  of  a  living  organism  may  sometimes  suffice 
for  the  determination  of  its  characters.  Thus  a  fragment  of 
a  tooth  may  give  the  palaeontologist  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  creature  from  which  it  was  derived ;  since  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  living  animals  he  is  enabled  to  relate  the  fossil  organism 
to  its  nearest  living  representatives.  A  fragment  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  of  a  mammal,  bearing  the  condyles  or  articular  pro- 
cesses for  articulation  with  the  spine,  would  enable  the  palaeon- 
tologist to  express  a  definite  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  and  to  postulate  certam  characters  which  he  knows  in- 
variably accompany  the  presence  of  a  well-ossified  occipital  bone 
with  two  condyles. 

Fossils  present  themselves  under  three  or  four  leading  forms. 
The  most  perfect  fossils  are  those  in  which  the  actual  organism 
has  been  preserved.  Fossil  skeletons  exemplify  this  first  group 
— the  pateontologist  dealing  with  the  actual  structures  which 
have  been  petrified  and  preserved  through  the  infiltration  of 
mineral  matter.  Trunks  of  trees  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
fishes,  shells,  &c. ,  may  be  similarly  preserved  in  this  way.  A 
second  group  of  fossils  is  that  in  which  external  or  internal  casts 
or  moulds  of  the  organisms  are  found.  A  shell  originally  falling 
into  a  soft  deposit — which,  through  consolidation,  ultimately 
becomes  a  solid  rock — will  be  filled  up  by  the  soft  material  of 
the  deposit.  This  matter  becoming  hardened,  will  form  a  solid 
cast  of  the  inside  of  the  shell ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  shell 
itself  becomes  dissolved  by  chemical  action,  the  internal  cast 
will  remain,  and  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
shell,  whilst  an  external  cast  would  also  be  formed  through 
the  pressure  of  the  shell  against  the  clay  or  other  matter  which 
immediately  surrounded  it.  In  reference  to  the  complete  and 
perfect  preservation  of  such  organisms  as  bones,  teeth,  trees, 
&c. ,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  many  cases  the  most  delicate 
portions  and  most  minute  structure  of  the  preserved  organisms 
may  be  made  apparent  by  microscopical  examination.  The 
fact  that  microscopic  sections  may  be  made  of  fossil  structures 
has  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  many  fossil  structures.  Thus  the  affinities  of  many 
fossil  plants  have  been  determined  from  microscopic  stnicture 
alone  ;  and  tooth-like  structures  (such  as  those  found  in  the 
jaws  of  certain  bird-fossils — e.g.,  Odontopteryx),  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  bony  or  osseous  in  their  nature,  and  to  exhibit 
no  structural  affinities  with  true  teeth. 

Certain  broad  generalisations  are  deducible  from  the  casual 
study  of  P.  (i)  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  the 
hard  parts  of  animals  and  plants  which  alone  possess  any 
definite  chance  of  being  preserved  in  a  fossil  state.  On 
this  account,  or  rather  from  the  converse  reason  of  their 
softness,  many  groups  of  animals  are  utterly  unknown  in  a 
fossil  state.  Such  are  the  sea-squirts  or  Tunicata,  the  jelly- 
fishes,  &c.  ;  although,  strange  to  say,  there  have  been  found  in 
the  Lithographic  Slates  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria  impressions  of 
jelly-fishes  which  had  fallen  upon  the  mud  of  that  deposit  when 
in  a  soft  and  plastic  condition.  (2)  It  is  evident  that  the  only 
rocks  in  which  fossils  can  occur  are  the  Aqueous  or  Sedi- 
mentary formations.  These  rocks,  being  formed  in  water,  of 
necessity  receive,  along  with  the  materials  derived  from  the 
land,  the  bodies  of  land-organisms  ;  while  those  of  water-living 
species  will  similarly  fall  into  the  deposits  when  such  species  die. 
No  fossils  are  found  in  Igneous  or  fire-formed  rocks,  the  circum- 
stances of  formation  of  such  rocks  precluding  the  possibility  of 
organisms  being  preserved  in  such  formations.  And  in  the  so- 
called  Metamorphic  rocks  traces  of  fossils  are  not  common  ;  the 
changes  to  which  these  rocks  have  been  subjected  having  in  all 
probability  destroyed  the  fossils  they  may  originally  have  con- 
tained. (3)  The  nature  of  the  fossils  included  in  a  rock  or 
rock-system  affords  a  clue  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  formation. 
Thus,  if  shells  of  marine  species  be  found  as  fossils  in  any  par- 
ticular formation,  such  a  deposit  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
of  marine  origin,  and  as  having  been  formed  from  sediment  de- 
posited in  the  sea-bed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  shells  found  only 
in  fresh  waters  are  discovered  as  characteristic  fossils  of  any  par- 
ticular formations,  its  origin  as  a  lake-deposit  may  be  postulated; 
and  the  presence  of  shells  known  to  inhabit  brackish  waters 
would  similarly  indicate  the  estuarine  nature  of  the  formation. 
(4)  A  test  of  the  relative  ages  and  order  of  formation  of  the 
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various  rock-systems  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  their  fossil 
contents.  When  a  series  of  fossils  can  be  shown  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  any  particular  formation,  and  to  be  limited  in  its 
range  to  such  formations,  we  may  deduce  the  conclusion  that 
widely  separated  rocks  which  present  a  similar  assemblage  of 
fossils  may  be  contemporaneous  with  the  first  beds  or  strata, 
although  the  subject  of  contemporaneity  of  strata  is  a  very 
difficult  and  undetermined  one  at  present.  Certain  groups  of 
fossils,  moreover,  are  found  to  be  specially  limited  to  certain 
rocks.  Thus  the  Graptolites  (q.  v.)  are  found  only  in  Silurian 
rocks.  The  discovery  of  a  single  graptolite  would  therefore  at 
once  indicate  that  the  rock  from  which  it  was  obtained  was  of 
Silurian  age.  And  it  could  even  be  shown  that  certain  genera 
or  kinds  of  these  organisms  are  limited  exclusively  to  certain 
beds  of  Silurian  age.  These  conclusions  are  founded  on  data 
discovered  through  investigation.  They  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
tolerably  certain,  but  like  every  other  fact  of  observation,  they 
are  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  progress  of  research. 

The  age  and  order  of  the  rock-systems,  as  defined  by  the  test 
of  superposition  and  by  the  combined  organic  remains,  may  be 
stated  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  oldest  series  : — 


Laurentian, 
Huronian, 
Cambrian, 
Silurian, 

Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone, 

Carboniferous, 

Permian, 

Triassic, 

Oolitic  or  Jurassic, 

Cretaceous, 

Eocene, 

Miocene, 

Pliocene, 

Post-Tertiary  or  Recent, 


Palaeozoic,  or 
'  Ancient  Life ' 
Epoch. 


Mesozoic,  or 
'  Middle  Life' 
Epoch. 

Kainozoic,  or 
'  Recent'  Life  ' 
Epoch. 


The  stratified  or  aqueous  rocks  are  thus  arranged,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table,  in  three  well-marked  'epochs.'  Of  these, 
the  oldest  or  Palaeozoic  (beginning  with  the  Laurentian  and  end- 
ing with  the  Permian  rocks)  is  characterised  by  the  general  dis- 
similarity existing  between  its  fossils  and  existing  animals  and 
plants.  Most  of  the  Pateozoic  fossils  belong  to  extinct  species. 
In  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  which  include  the  Trias,  Oolite,  and 
Chalk,  the  fossils  include  many  extinct  types,  but  evince  as  a 
whole  a  much  nearer  approach  to  living  species  than  those  of 
the  Palaeozoic  Epoch ;  while  in  the  Kainozoic  Epoch  the  fossils 
mostly  belong  to  living  species,  or  to  species  that  have  only 
'  recently  '  become  extinct. 

It  may  be  noted,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  these  general  obser- 
vations on  P.,  that  the  record  of  life  in  the  past  is  by  no  means 
of  perfect  or  continuous  nature.  On  the  contrary,  very  many 
serious  gaps  occur  in  our  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  life  on 
the  globe,  and  '  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,'  as 
Darwin  terms  it,  is  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  settling  certain  aspects  of  the  evolution  theory. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  life  has  been  developed 
upon  the  earth's  surface  in  a  gradual  fashion  and  in  an  ascending 
scale.  Thus,  in  the  oldest  series  of  rocks,  the  remains  of  the 
lowest  organisms  only  are  found ;  while  higher  forms  of  life 
make  their  appearance  as  we  advance  to  more  recent  deposits. 
In  the  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  rocks  the  chief  fossils  consist 
of  the  famous  Eozodn  (q.  v.)  or  'Dawn  of  Life'  animalcule; 
a  giant  Foraminifer  (q.  v.).  In  the  Lower  Cambrian,  burrows 
and  tracks  of  marine  worms  occur ;  traces  of  a  supposed 
Trilobite  (PaLeopyge)  (q.  v.)  are  found,  and  various  organisms 
(Oldhatida)  (q.  v.),  &c.,-which  may  either  be  plants  or  zoophytes, 
also  occur.  The  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  teem  with  the  remains 
of  Trilobites  (q.  v.),  of  marine  plants,  of  Brachiopods  (q.  v.), 
&c.  The  Silurian  formations  have  fossil  brachiopods  in  plenty, 
sponges,  marine  plants,  graptolites,  echinoderms,  worm-burrows, 
trilobites  ;  mollusca  (gasteropods,  cephalopods,  &c.),  and  fish 
remains.  In  the  Devonian  rocks  ganoid  fish-remains  occur. 
Corals,  echinoderms,  sponges,  crustaceans,  and  insects  are  also 
found,  and  the  plants  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  Coal  Epoch  which  followed.  In  the  Carboni- 
ferous series,  the  characteristic  '  Coal  Plants '  occur,  together 
with  sponges,  corals,  echinoderms,  annelids,  Crustacea,  polyzoa 
in  abundance,  fishes,  amphibians,  and  probably  a  few  reptiles ; 
the  Permian  rocks  in  addition  containing  true  reptilian  remains. 
The  Triassic  has  many  characteristic  plant-fossils  and  abundant 
molluscs ;  while  reptilian  remains  are  common,  and  birds  have 
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a  doubtful  place.  In  the  Triassic,  however,  the  first  remains  of 
mammals  are  found.  The  Jurassic  or  Oolitic  rocks  resemble 
the  Triassic  closely,  but  contain  an  enormous  development  of 
reptilian  life.  One  bird  (Archasopteryx)  occurs  as  a  fossil  in 
these  rocks,  and  the  mammals  are  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Triassic.  The  Chalk  is  celebrated  for  its  Foramini/erous  remains 
and  for  its  sponges,  echinoderms,  polyzoa,  and  cephalopods — 
the  latter  being  very  numerous.  Bird-fossils  occur  in  rocks  of 
Cretaceous  age  in  America.  The  Eocene  is  rich  in  vertebrate 
fossils.  Its  birds  are  numerous  and  its  mammals  plentiful ;  and 
through  the  succeeding  strata  the  number  of  species  allied  to 
living  groups  increase  in  numbers  ;  traces  of  man's  handiwork 
first  appearing  during  the  Post-Pliocene  Period,  when  the  mam- 
moth, woolly  rhinoceros,  cave  bears,  lions,  tigers,  &c.,  also  existed. 

Palaa'ophis  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  ophis,  'a  serpent'),  a 
genus  of  serpents,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found  in  rocks 
of  Tertiary  age  in  the  United  States,  and  in  rocks  of  a  similar  age 
in  Britain.  F.  typhmts  occurs  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  Brackles- 
ham.  Another  species  {P.  toliapicus)  has  been  found  in  the 
London  clay  of  Sheppey,  and  is  the  oldest  known  example  of  a 
fossil  snake. 

Palseop'teris  (Gr.  palaios,  '  old,'  and  pteris,  '  a  fern '),  a 
genus  of  fossil  ferns,  highly  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.  P.  was  one  of  the  so-called  tree-like  or  arborescent  ferns, 
and  presents,  along  with  such  genera  as  Caulopteris  and  Fsaro- 
nius,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  tree-ferns  found  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  present  day. 

Palseopy'ge  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  pttge,  '  the  rump '),  a 
genus  of  extinct  Crustaceans,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  occur 
in  the  Lower  Cambrian  formations.  P.  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  Trilobite  (q.  v.),  or  as  nearly  related  to  one.  F.  Ranisayi  is 
the  representative  species.  From  the  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete nature  of  the  fossil,  its  exact  nature  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Paleeosau'rus  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  sauros,  'a  lizard'), 

a  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  allied  in  some  respects  to  the  Croco- 
dilia,  but  regarded  as  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  group  to 
warrant  its  being  classified  with  the  so-called  Thecodont  reptilia 
of  Owen,  or  with  the  Deinosauria  of  other  writers.  The  remains 
of  P.  occur  in  '  dolomitic  conglomerate  '  formations  near  Bristol, 
the  age  of  these  formations  being  either  Permian  or  Triassic. 
The  vertebrae  in  P.  are  amphiicelotis,  that  is,  are  concave  at 
either  end  ;  this  disposition  indicating  a  mobility  of  the  spine 
such  as  is  seen  in  fishes.  The  ribs  were  long  and  bent,  and  the 
femur  or  thigh  had  a  third  trochanter.  The  P.  had  also  well- 
developed  teeth,  springing  from  distinct  sockets. 

Palaeothe'rium  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  therion,  'a  wild 
beast '),  a  fossil  genus  of  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  living  tapirs. 
The  remains  of  species  of  P.  occur  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period.  All  the  feet  had  three  toes.  The 
teeth  comprised  six  incisors,  two  canines,  eight  premolars,  and 
six  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  canine  teeth  were  longer  than  the 
others.  P.  viagmim  is  a  familiar  species.  The  P.  varied  in  size 
from  a  sheep  to  a  horse  or  cow.  Li  all  probability  it  had  a  short 
trunk  or  proboscis,  was  herbivorous  in  its  food,  and  inhabited 
marshy  lands  and  swamps. 

Palaeozo'ic.    See  Paleontology. 

Palafox  y  Melzi,  Jos^  de,  Dvike  of  Saragossa,  a 

famous  Spanish  General,  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Palafox, 
Aragon,  in  1780.  He  accompanied  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Bayonne, 
but,  on  the  latter  being  taken  prisoner,  fled  to  Saragossa,  by  his 
gallant  defence  of  which  town  against  the  French  he  has  gained 
for  himself  a  historic  reputation.  Forced  at  length  to  capitulate, 
P.  was  taken  to  France  and  imprisoned  for  four  years  in 
Vincennes.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Valengay,  in 
1813,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  from  1814-20  he  rendered 
valuable  service  as  Commander-General  of  Aragon  in  suppress- 
ing various  rebellions.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Christinos,  and  was  created 
in  1836  Duke  of  Saragossa  and  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  fiist 
order  by  the  Queen-Regent  Marie  Christine.  After  this  he 
avoided  mixing  in  politics,  and  died  at  Madrid,  i6th  February 
1847. 

Palais  Royal,  a  pile  of  buildings  in  Paris,  now  comprising  a 
palace,  a  theatre,  and  many  brilliant  shops  and  cafes.    The  old 
palace,  originally  called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  was  built  (1624-36) 
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by  Richelieu,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Louis  XIII.,  on  account  of 
whose  occupancy  it  received  its  present  name.  It  was  given  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  his  nephew  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  and  became 
the  town  residence  of  the  Orleans  family.  A  centre  of  the  gaiety 
and  vice  of  the  pre-Revolution  period,  it  was  converted  by  Philippe 
Egalite  into  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  revolutionary  schemers 
and  demagogues.  Confiscated  by  the  Repubhc  in  1793,  it 
was  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  tribunes  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  After  serving  as  the  residence  of  Louis-Philippe  from 
1814  to  1831,  it  was  greatly  damaged  during  the  Revolution  of 
1S48.  Under  the  Second  Empire  it  became  the  residence  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  and  his  son  Prince  Napoleon.  The  buildings 
were  set  fire  to  by  the  Communists  in  May  1871,  and  received 
much  injury,  but  have  been  restored  since  1873.  The  garden 
in  the  second  court,  or  Cour  Royale,  measures  700  by  300 
feet,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  avenues  and  parterres,  and 
adorned  with  fountains.  On  one  side  is  the  Theatre  Franfais, 
and  facing  it  is  the  famous  Galerie  Vitree  ( '  glass  gallery ')  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  cafes. 

Palamcotfah.,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  Madras 
Presidency,  British  India,  49  miles  N.  of  Cape  Comorin.  Pop. 
(1871)  17,945.  I'  contains  the  cantonments  of  a  native  infantry 
regiment,  and  lies  a  mile  S.  E.  of  the  civil  station  of  Tinnevelly. 

Palampdre,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Kangra,  Punjaub,  British 
India,  among  the  lower  slopes  in  the  Himalayas,  317  miles  S. 
by  mountain  passes  from  the  commercial  centre  of  Leh  in  Cash- 
mere. A  fair  was  established  here  in  1 867,  to  develop  local 
trade  and  promote  intercourse  with  Central  Asia.  In  November 
1871  it  was  attended  by  Lord  Mayo.  30,000  people  are  some- 
times present,  and  goods  sold  to  the  value  of  ;i^30,ooo.  English 
cloth,  metal  ware  and  ornaments  are  exchanged  for  shawl  wool, 
ponies,  borax,  musk,  and  gold.  P.  is  also  a  centre  of  tea-plant- 
ing industry  under  European  supervision. 

Palanqueen  (Port.  ;  Javanese,  palangki ;  Hindust.  pdlkt), 
the  well-known  Indian  conveyance,  consisting  of  an  oblong 
box,  in  which  the  traveller  reclines  on  a  mattress,  &c.,  attached 
in  its  framework  to  a  pole,  borne  on  the  necks  of  at  least  no 
less  than  four  bearers,  whose  monotonous  chaunt  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  heard  it.  The  natives 
use  similar  conveyances,  more  or  less  ornamented,  especially 
for  marriage  processions  ;  but  the  P.  proper  was  essentially 
for  European  use,  and  the  introduction  of  railways  and  the 
adaptation  of  roads  for  wheeled  traffic  have  considerably  pro- 
moted its  discontinuance. 

Palap'teryx  (Gr.  palaios,  'old,'  and  apteryx,  'the  wing- 
less'), a  genus  of  fossil  New  Zealand  birds  belonging  to  the 
struthious  family  Dinorjtithidae,  and  distinguished  from  the 
typical  Moas  (see  Dinornis)  by  the  presence  of  a  back  toe. 
Three  species  are  known. 

Palate  (Lat.  palatum,  probably  allied  to  pascere,  '  to  feed '), 
the  term  used  to  denote  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Anatomically,  the 
P.  is  divided  into  the  hard  and  the  soft.  The  former  is  situated  in 
the  front,  and  the  latter  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth.  The  hard 
P.  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  sockets  of  the  teeth, 
while  behind  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  soft  P.  It  is  covered 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  closely  united 
to  the  periosteum,  or  membrane  investing  the  bone.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  P.  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  glands, 
and  is  covered  with  squamous  or  pavement  epithelium.  The 
soft  P.  is  anatomically  known  as  the  velum  pendulum  palati. 
It  is  a  movable  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  kind 
of  curtain  or  partition  between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  concave  in  its  undisturbed  state ;  its 
hinder  surface  convex,  and  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  posterior  nares  or  hinder  nostrils.  It  is 
attached  by  its  upper  border  to  the  liard  P.  The  uvula 
depends  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  border,  and  two  curved 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  arch  outwards  on  each  side  of 
the  uvula,  are  named  the  arches  or  pillars  of  the  soft  P.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  this  latter  part  is  thin,  and,  like  that  of 
the  hard  P.,  is  covered  with  squamous  epithelium.  Around  the 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the  epithelium  is  of  the  ciliated  and 
columnar  Atscxi-p\\on.  The  soft  P.  has  five  muscles  on  each  side, 
and  also  close  anatomical  relations  with  the  Tonsils  (q.  v.\ 
which  are  situated  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars 
of  the  soft  P,    The  tonsils  or  amygdala  are  two  glands  of  a 
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rounded  form,  their  exact  function  being  undetermined.  They, 
however,  secrete  a  glutinous  fluid,  which  may  possibly  serve  to 
lubricate  the  throat. 

Deformities  of  the  P. — There  are  various  degrees  of  con- 
genital deformity  in  the  P.  and  uvula.  The  soft  P.  and  uvula 
are  most  frequently  cleft  without  the  hard  P.  being  divided  ; 
occasionally  the  lip  and  the  hard  P.  are  fissured  without  the  soft 
one  being  cleft,  and  the  separation  may  extend  through  all  the 
parts  to  the  integuments  of  the  face,  giving  rise  to  the  complica- 
tion of  hare-lip.  The  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  cleft  in  the  soft 
P.  is  called  staphyloraphy,  and  Roux  was  the  first  to  introduce 
it  as  a  distinct  operation.  Roux's  operation  was  modified  by 
Graefe,  Warren,  and  others ;  but  Fergusson  introduced  a  new 
principle  of  treatment  by  dividing  the  levator  palati  and  the 
palato-pharyngeus  muscles,  thus  paralysing  the  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  P.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Smith,  by  the 
invention  of  the  gag  and  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  has  been 
enabled  to  operate  in  early  infancy.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  intro- 
duced also  a  modification  of  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy  by 
osteoplasty.    See  Mouth,  Diseases  of. 

Falat'inate  (Ger.  Pfalz),  a  name  formerly  applied  to  two 
German  states  distinguished  as  the  Upper  P.  (Ober-Pfalz) 
and  Lower  P.  (Unter-Pfalz),  which  were  united  until  1620. 
(i)  The  Upper  or  Bavarian  P.  was  bounded  by  Baireuth, 
Bohemia,  Neuberg,  Bavaria,  and  the  Niirnberg  district,  and 
was  a  duchy  with  Amberg  as  its  capital.  Its  area  was  2764 
sq.  miles.  {2)  The  Lower  or  P.  of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  the 
Rhine  electoral  circle,  lay  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  surrounded 
by  Mainz,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Elsass  and  Trier,  embracing  the 
P.  proper  or  electoral  P.,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Germany,  lying  chiefly  right  of  the  Rhine,  the  principality 
of  Simmern,  the  duchy  of  Zweibriicken,  the  half  of  Spon- 
heim,  and  the  principalities  of  Beldenz  and  Lautern.  Its  area 
was  3190  sq.  miles.  Its  chief  town  was  Heidelberg.  The 
Counts- Palatine  were  in  possession  of  the  P.  and  the  surround- 
ing country  as  early  as  the  nth  c.  They  were  among  the 
most  important  princes  of  the  Empire.  In  1 1 56  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  I,  gave  the  P.  to  his  half-brother,  Konrad  of  Swabia, 
who  made  Heidelberg  his  seat.  In  12:5  Duke  Otto  III.  of 
Bavaria  received  it  on  the  outlawry  of  Duke  Heinrich  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  II.,  '  the  Strong,'  in  1253, 
and  by  Rudolf  I.  in  1294,  who,  however,  was  banished  by  the 
Emperor  Ludwig.  Ruprecht  III.,  who  died  in  1410,  left  four 
sons,  of  whom  Ludwig  HI.  received  the  Rhenish  P.  ;  Johann, 
the  Upper  P. ;  Stephen,  Zweibriicken ;  and  Otto,  Mosbach. 
The  provinces  again  united  fell  in  I5S9  to  Friedrich  of  the  Sim- 
mem  line,  but  in  1619  Friedrich  V.  was  deprived  of  his  electorate 
and  possessions  by  the  Emperor.  The  lower  P.  was  given,  at 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  to  his  son,Karl  Ludwig,  with 
whose  son  Karl  ended  in  1685  the  Simmern  line.  The  P. 
now  passed  to  Philipp  Wilhelm,  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg, 
who  died  in  1690,  and  was  succeeded  by  Johann  Wilhelm  and  his 
brother  Karl  Philipp,  who  died  childless  in  1742,  when  the 
electorate  passed  to  Karl  Theodor  of  Sulzbach,  who  united  the 
P.  to  Bavaria.  He  was  succeeded  in  1799  by  Maximilian 
Joseph,  who  was  obliged  at  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  to 
cede  to  France  the  part  of  the  P.  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  to 
Baden,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Leiningen-Dachsburg,  and  Nassau, 
the  part  right  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  Treaties  of  Paris  of  1 8 14 
and  181 5,  the  P.  was  once  more  divided,  the  largest  part  being 
given  to  Bavaria,  and  the  remainder  to  Hessen-Darmstadt  and 
Prussia.  See  Hausser's  Geschichte der  Rheinischen  Pfalz  (2  vols., 
Heidelb.  1845). 

Palatine,  Cotmties,  where  the  Earl  (q.  v.)  exercised  jura  re- 
galia or  independent  jurisdiction,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  Conies 
Palatii,  were  in  England  formerly  three  in  number — Chester, 
Durham,  and  Lancaster,  all  of  them  frontier  counties.  Of  these 
Lancaster  alone,  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  retains  its  court,  the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  Chester  having 
been  abolished  in  1830,  and  of  Durham  in  1836.  We  also  find 
mention  of  the  C.  P.  of  Pembroke  and  Hexham,  dissolved  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  respectively,  but 
whether  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  preceding 
counties  does  not  appear.  In  Scotland  there  were  the  Earls 
Palatine  of  Strathearn. 

Pal'atine  Hill  {Mons  Palatinus),  the  highest  of  the  seven 
hills  upon  which  Rome  is  built,  and  the  original  site  and 


centre  of  the  ancient  city,  is  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, 1900  yards  in  circumference  and  168  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  On  the  north-western  slope,  according  to  legend,  grew 
the  fig-tree  beneath  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by 
a  she- wolf.  In  the  times  of  the  republic  the  P.  H.  was  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  city,  and  it  was  chosen  by 
the  first  Emperors  as  their  place  of  residence.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  dwelt  on  the  western  slope,  and  the  eastern  side  was 
afterwards  covered  by  Nero's  Golden  House.  The  name  Pala- 
tinus, derived  from  Pales,  a  pastoral  deity,  has  passed  into 
almost  all  modern  languages  as  palace,  in  the  signification  of 
imperial  residence. 

Palay'  is  an  Indian  name  for  Cryptostegia  grandiflora,  a 
twining  shrub,  belonging  to  natural  order  Asclepiadacece,  and  a 
native  of  Hindustan.  It  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  which,  when 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  sun,  is  converted  into  caout- 
chouc.   The  stem  yields  a  very  fine  strong  white  fibre. 

Pale,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  greater  ordinaries,  is  a  broad 
stripe  placed  perpendicularly  upon  and  equidistant  from  the 
sides  of  the  shield,  of  whose  surface  it  occupies  one-third. 

Pale,  Snglish,  that  portion  of  Ireland  which  was  held  by 
the  English  since  Strongbow's  invasion  in  1 169,  and  which  John 
divided  into  the  twelve  counties  palatine  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
Kildare,  Louth,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick  (1210).  On  the  territory  thus 
divided  was  imposed  the  observance  of  English  law,  and  by  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367)  the  use  of  the  Brehon  or  native  law 
was  made  an  act  of  treason,  as  also  was  the  intermarriage  of  the 
English  with  persons  of  Irish  blood,  or  the  adoption  of  English 
children  by  Irish  foster-parents.  The  term  pale  is  one  of  con- 
siderable vagueness,  shifting  with  the  growth  or  decrease  of 
English  supremacy.  From  the  time  of  Edward  III,,  however, 
it  seldom  extended  beyond  the  province  of  Leinster.  In  Edward 
VI. 's  reign,  in  the  struggle  for  a  common  faith,  the  population 
within  and  without  the  pale  became  one,  '  not  as  the  Irish  nation, 
but  as  Catholics.'  The  term  was,  however,  still  employed  by 
Spenser  and  other  writers  in  a  non-political  sense,  and  lives 
to-day  in  the  phrase  '  without  the  pale  of  civilisation.'  See 
Goldwin  Smith's  Irish  History  and  Character  (1861). 

Palea,  or  Pale,  the  name  given  to  an  inner  bract  or  scale  in 
Composite,  GraminecB,  and  some  other  plants,  when  of  a  thin  yet 
stiff  consistence,  usually  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  colour.  The  term 
paleaceous,  in  botanical  descriptions,  means  of  a  chaffy  consistence. 

Palembang',  the  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency  of  the  same 
name  in  Sumatra,  is  situated  in  the  S.E.  of  the  island,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Musi,  which  is  here  100  feet  broad, 
and  which  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  large  island  of  Banca.  The 
river,  from  40  to  50  feet  deep,  forms  an  excellent  harbour  for 
the  largest  vessels,  and  there  is  an  extensive  export  trade  in 
rice,  benzoin,  gum-elastic,  raw  cotton,  rattans,  &c.  (value 
1870,  ;^io6, 159).  The  inland  river  trade  is  also  considerable. 
The  native  houses  are  constructed  of  bamboos,  and  raised 
on  posts,  but  there  are  various  large  buildings,  including  a 
fort,  a  mosque,  a  blind  asylum,  &c.  The  inhabitants,  mostly 
Malays,  but  also  comprising  many  Europeans,  Chinese,  and 
Arabs,  are  skilful  workers,  and  produce  carved  ivory,  embroi- 
dered silk,  coloured  cotton  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  wares, 
japanned  goods,  and  cutlery.  Pop.  40,000. — The  Residency  lies 
between  those  of  Djambi  on  the  N.,  Lampong  on  the  S.,  and 
Benculen  on  the  W.,  and  on  the  E.  is  washed  by  the  Sunda  Sea 
and  Strait  of  Banca.  Area,  61,911  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1874)  508,668. 
The  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  volcanic  mountain  range 
that  traverses  the  island,  but  great  part  of  the  area  is  low-lying 
morass  thickly  clad  vvfith  jungle,  and  drained  by  the  Musi  and 
its  tributaries,  chief  of  which  is  the  Komering.  There  are  several 
lakes,  the  largest  being  Itam  in  the  S.  The  higher  districts 
inland  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  cocoa-nut  and  gum  trees, 
and  yield  much  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  tobacco.  There 
are  extensive  coal-fields,  in  which  occur  oil-springs,  and  among 
the  mineral  products  are  gold-dust,  iron-ore,  sulphur,  and 
arsenic.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  the  forests 
are  the  haunt  of  the  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  elephant,  and  rhino- 
ceros. The  climate  is  only  unhealthy  near  the  swamps,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  dry  season  ranges  from  80°  to  92°  F.,  and  in 
the  wet  season  from  76"  to  80°.  The  Kubus,  a  primitive  tribe 
in  the  N.W.,  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  aborigines, 
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Palen'cia,  a  Spanish  town,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Carrion,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  walls  of  immense  thickness.  The  most 
interesting  building  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Antolia  (1321- 
1504).  Tlie  first  Spanisli  university  was  founded  here  in  1209, 
but  was  removed  thirty  years  later  to  Salamanca.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  and  leather.    Pop.  14,000. 

Palen'que,  '  the  Pompeii  of  the  New  World,'  a  ruined  town 
of  Mexico,  near  the  modern  village  of  St.  Domingo  de  P.,  in  the 
State  of  Chiapas,  and  on  the  river  Chacamas.  It  was  discovered 
in  1750,  buried  in  dense  tropical  forest,  and  is  of  the  pueblo  or 
village  type.  There  are  four  or  five  pyramidal  stone  terraces 
similar  in  form  and  relative  situation  to  those  at  Uxmal.  One 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  on  it  are  the  remarkable 
structures  called  the  'palace,'  altogether  228  feet  long  in  front, 
and  180  deep.  Most  of  the  buildings,  which  are  solid  structures 
of  one  storey,  are  adorned  with  figures  carved  in  relief,  or  with 
stucco  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  bearing  traces  of  brilliant  colours. 
The  statuary  is  more  akin  in  freedom  and  natural  grace  to  that 
of  Greece  than  to  that  of  Egypt  or  India.  See  the  works  of 
Stephens,  Catherwood,  and  Morelet. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  the  fifth  largest  city  of 
Italy,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  spacious  Bay  of  P.,  135  miles  W.  of  Mes- 
sina by  water,  and  60  N.N.W.  of  Girgenti  by  rail.  Appropri- 
ately called  '  la  Felice,'  on  account  of  its  magnificent  position 
and  delightful  climate,  it  lies  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Conca  d'Oro 
('golden  shell')  and  is  sheltered  in  the  N.  by  the  romantic 
Monte  Pellegrino,  a  limestone  mass  1958  feet  high,  and  inland 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The  city  is  4^  miles  in  circuit, 
is  girt  with  walls  and  entered  by  sixteen  gates.  Two  fine  main 
streets — the  Corso  Vittoria  Emanuele,  stretching  S.W.  from  the 
sea  at  Porta  Felice  to  the  fortified  gates  at  Porta  Nuova,  and 
the  Via  Macqueda,  intersecting  it  at  right  angles— divide  the  city 
into  four  nearly  equal  parts.  The  houses,  most  of  them  ex- 
ternally shabby,  are  flat-roofed,  and  have  balconies.  There  are 
many  beautiful  squares  and  promenades  adorned  with  almost 
tropical  vegetation,  and  with  marble  statues  and  fountains.  A 
lack  of  ancient  architectural  remains  is  compensated  by  the 
treasures  of  the  famous  Museo,  and  the  many  interesting  medie- 
val monuments.  P.  is  the  ecclesiastical,  judicial,  and  military 
headquarters  of  the  island.  Among  the  churches  are  the  cathe- 
dral or  church  of  S.  Rosalia,  erected  (1169-85)  on  the  site  of  an 
older  structure  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a  dome  (1781-1801), 
but  containing  royal  tombs  and  valuable  sculptures ;  S.  Domenico 
(1646),  the  largest  church  in  the  city,  with  accommodation  for 
12,000  persons  ;  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti,  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  Norman  churches,  and  almost  Oriental  in  style,  with 
a  bell  which  was  the  first  to  sound  alarm  at  the  Sicilian  Vespers  ; 
and  the  disused  Martorana,  dating  from  the  12th  c,  rich  in 
mosaics  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  On  a  slight  eminence  to  the 
S.W.  is  the  Palazzo  Reale,  a  vast  building  erected  originally  by 
the  Arabs  as  a  castle,  but  transformed  by  the  Normans.  Its 
Cappella  Palatina,  a  gem  of  medieval  architecture,  is  richly  en- 
crusted with  curious  old  mosaics  and  adorned  with  columns  of 
Egyptian  marble.  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  l6th  c, 
with  its  fine  fa9ade ;  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio,  containing 
Roman  antiquities  ;  and  the  palaces  of  Chiaramonte,  Sclafani, 
and  Patella,  all  admirable  specimens  of  later  medieval  architec- 
ture. The  Museo  Nazionale  is  famous  for  its  splendid  collection 
of  ancient  sculptures  and  its  gallery  of  Sicilian  pictures.  The 
university,  founded  in  1 394,  and  restored  in  1 804,  had  340 
students  in  1875.  P.  has  various  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, three  theatres,  and  a  Flora  or  public  garden,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  Italy,  adjoining  which  are  the  botanical 
gardens.  The  Porto,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  is  sheltered  by 
a  mole  1300  feet  long.  In  front  of  the  town  is  the  recently 
deepened  harbour  of  La  Cala,  with  the  Porto  Felice  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  the  extensive  fort  of  Castellamare,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  i860.  In  1874  there  entered  the  port  6171 
vessels  of  814,226  tons  (382  British  of  250,901  tons),  and  the 
exports  were  chiefly  oranges  and  lemons,  wines,  oil,  sulphur 
from  the  mines  of  Larca  (14,000  tons),  and  shumac  (100,000 
bags).  The  manufactures  are  silks,  cottons,  jewellery, 
iron    wares,    coral    ornaments,    &c.,    while    there    is  con- 


siderable  shipbuilding,  stone-dressing,  and  tunny  and  sar- 
dine fishing.  The  environs  of  P.  abound  in  objects  of 
interest,  among  which  are  the  great  cathedral  of  Monreale 
(q.  v. ),  the  old  Arabic  chateaux  of  La  Cuba  and  La  Zisa,  and 
the  cave  of  S.  Rosalia,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  in  Monte 
Pellegrino.  The  festival  of  S.  Rosaha  (iith  to  15th  July), 
accompanied  by  horse-races,  processions  to  the  chapel  of  the 
saint,  and  illuminations,  &c.,  attracts  a  vast  concourse  of  country 
people.  That  it  may  be  celebrated  with  becoming  splendour  the 
municipality  usually  contributes  some  5000  francs  to  the  ex- 
penses. The  climate  is  usually  mild  and  humid,  the  tempera- 
ture averaging  52°  F.  in  January ;  but  in  summer,  especially 
when  the  sirocco  prevails,  the  heat  is  intolerable.  Pop.  (1874) 
186, 145.  P.,  the  ancient  Fanormus  (Gr.  'entirely  harbour'),  was 
probably  of  Phoenician  origin  (the  Phoenician  name,  Maekanath, 
found  on  coins,  means  '  a  camp  '),  but  is  first  known  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginian 
invaders.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  War 
(254  B.C.),  and  became  one  of  their  chief  naval  stations.  While 
the  island  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Arabs  in  831,  and  subsequently  fell  to  the  Normans  in 
1072.  The  French  held  it  from  1266  to  1280  (see  Sicilian 
Vespers).  In  1269  Charles  of  Anjou  removed  his  court  to 
Naples,  and  later  P.  was  the  residence  of  the  Aragonese  viceroy. 
The  Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.  took  up  his  quarters  here  on  his 
expulsion  from  Naples  in  1799.  After  various  abortive  revolts, 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  landing  of  Garibaldi  at  Marsala  in  i860, 
finally  threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  and  by  an  enthusiastic 
plebiscite  joined  the  city  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  environs 
are  still  sadly  infested  by  brigands.  See  Oppermann's  Palermo 
(Bresl.  i860). 

Pal'estine,  or  Phil'istia,  originally  the  name  of  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines  (q.  v.,  cf.  Ex.  xv.  14;  Is.  xiv.  29,  31  ;  Joel.  iii. 
4),  was  latterly  applied  to  the  whole  country  so  long  inhabited 
by  the  Israelites  or  Jews,  other  names  for  which  were  the  Land 
of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxii.  30),  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9 ;  c/^ 
Gen.  xiii.  15),  Land  of  Israel  (i  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Matt.  ii.  21), 
Judea,  and  the  Holy  Land.  This  last  name,  which  was  first 
used  by  Zechariah  (ii.  12),  has  been  a  favourite  one  with  Chris- 
tians from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  P.  is  peculiar.  The  Jews  regarded  it  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the  position  from 
which  there  is  the  nearest  access  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 
hence,  from  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  i)  to  that  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  it  has  enjoyed  the  unenviable  privilege  of 
being  one  of  the  great  battlefields  of  the  world. 

Physical  Geography. — P.  proper  is  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
lying  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  to  which  there  has  always  been 
attached  a  narrow  strip  with  indefinite  boundaries  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Jordan  ;  forming  altogether  a  country  about  the  size  of 
Wales,  less  than  140  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  average  breadth. 
The  most  characteristic  of  all  the  features  of  the  country  is  the 
Jordan  valley,  by  which  it  is  cut  off  from  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
and  which  is  in  reality  part  of  a  ravine  which  runs  from 
Lebanon  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  This  ravine 
is  filled  up  at  both  the  extremities  of  the  country,  and  the  Jor- 
dan, rising  at  the  northern  end,  is  dammed  back  at  the  southern 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  so  that  it  belongs  with  its  three  lakes  entirely 
to  P.  Through  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  from  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
runs  an  irregular  mass  of  hills  of  no  great  height,  which  is  ever)'- 
where  intersected  by  ravines,  in  some  cases  widened  into  valleys, 
formed  by  mountain  torrents.  This  range,  being  nearer  the 
Jordan,  leaves  room  for  a  plain  which  runs  along  the  coast  the 
whole  way,  except  where,  opposite  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  range  of  Carmel  (q.  v.),  stretching  out  from  the 
central  highlands  to  the  sea  as  if  to  make  room  for  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (q.  v. ),  which  here  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Jordan.  The  average  height  of  the  central  region  is  1 500  to 
1800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  A  few  of  the  highest  points 
are  Jebel  Jermuk,  about  4000  feet;  Safed,  2775;  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  both  about  2700 ;  Singil,  near  Shiloh,  3108  ;  Mount 
of  Olives,  2724 ;  Hebron,  3029.  The  portion  of  P.  on  the  E. 
of  the  Jordan  consists  of  a  plateau  about  2000  to  3000  feet  in 
height,  cut  by  many  ravines  formed  by  mountain  torrents 
descending  to  the  Jordan. 


The  general  aspect  of  the  country  has  changed  very  materially 
from  what  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Jewish  State.  When 
invaded  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  it  was  a  well-wooded, 
well-watered  country,  producing  grain  and  fruit  in  abundance — 
'a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'  There  are  traces  even 
yet  of  the  former  fertility  of  the  country,  e.g.,  in  the  rich  pastures 
of  Sharon,  Moab,  and  Gilead,  the  evergreen  shrubberies  of  Car- 
mel,  the  oak  forests  of  Bashan,  and  the  great  profusion  of  flowers 
everywhere.  The  cutting  down  of  the  timber  has  doubtless 
changed  the  climate,  and  rendered  the  countiy  less  productive, 
and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  under  an  unsettled 
government,  which  has  prevailed  so  long,  has  discouraged  the 
inhabitants  from  making  the  most  of  its  capabilities.  The 
rounded  hills,  which  used  to  be  clothed  with  vineyards  to  their 
summits,  now  show  nothing  but  gray  limestone  rocks  or  gray 
shrubs,  the  soil  being  all  washed  off  the  neglected  terraces. 
Even  the  plains  are  little  cultivated,  and  are  bleak  and  desolate 
looking.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  its  unproductiveness  the 
country  is  now  very  thinly  populated.  This  also  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  dense  population  of  former  times,  of  which 
there  are  abundant  traces  in  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 
which  everywhere  abound. 

The  climate  of  P.  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  tem- 
perature that  prevails  within  such  narrow  limits.  Between 
the  perpetual  snows  of  Hermon  and  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  are  to  be  found,  among  the  hills  of 
Bashan,  of  Galilee,  Ephraim,  and  Judah,  and  on  the  coast  plain, 
or  even  almost  in  passing  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  all  the  kinds  of  climate  to  be  found  in  passing  from  the 
frigid  to  the  torrid  zone.  Consequently  the  summer  heat  varies 
greatly  in  different  localities.  No  rain  falls  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. A  small  quantity  falls  in  October,  and  the  next  four 
months  form  the  rainy  season.  Seed-time  for  the  different  grains, 
and  in  different  localities,  extends  from  October  to  January,  and 
harvest  from  March  to  June. 

The  variety  of  climate  which  has  been  mentioned  produces  a 
corresponding  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  animals, 
both  wild  and  domesticated,  and  the  plants,  both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated, include  most  of  those  to  be  found  in  Europe,  besides 
the  local  Asiatic  fauna  and  flora. 

Geology. — The  prevalent  rock  of  P.  is  a  limestone,  the  nume- 
rous caverns  in  which  have  always  formed  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  being  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  tombs 
(cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  19 ;  John  xi.  38),  granaries,  and  temporary 
dwellings  {cf.  Gen.  xix.  30 ;  Judg.  vi.  2 ;  I  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xxii.  I, 
xxiv.  3).  This  limestone  is  in  several  places — e.g.,  in  Bashan, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  S.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee — 
overlaid  by  basalt,  which  has  been  erupted  from  numerous 
volcanoes,  which,  however,  have  been  extinct  for  ages.  That 
earthquakes  were  a  familiar  phenomenon  is  proved  by  many 
allusions  to  them  in  Hebrew  literature  {cf.  Ps.  xlvi.  2,  cxiv.  4-6 ; 
Isa.  xxiv.  20 ;  Hab.  iii.  6-8),  as  well  as  by  those  that  are  actu- 
ally recorded  {cf  Amos  i.  I  ;  Zech.  xiv.  5  ;  Jos.  Ants.  xv.  5,  2, 
&c. ).  The  numerous  hot,  sulphurous,  and  salt  springs  which  are 
found  in  the  Jordan  valley  are  an  indication  that  the  same  agency 
is  still  in  some  degree  active. 

Political  and  Historical  Geography.  —  When  the  Israelites 
arrived  at  P.  from  Egypt,  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  number  of  tribes,  the  boundaries  of  whose  territories  cannot 
be  exactly  defined.  (See  Hittites,  Hivites,  Amorites.) 
The  two  Hebrew  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  settled  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
territories  of  Sihon  and  Og.  In  P.  proper,  the  region  lying 
due  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
with  which  were  amalgamated  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon. 
N.  of  this  lay  the  narrow  strip  of  Benjamin.  Between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  lay  the  portions  of  Ephraim 
and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  region  between  Car- 
mel  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  fell  to  the  two  tribes  of  Issachar  and 
Zebulon  ;  and  that  to  the  N.,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
to  Naphtali  and  Asher — the  former  next  the  Jordan,  and  the 
latter  next  the  sea.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  (B.C.  976)  the 
country  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  boundary  between 
which  was  the  northern  border  of  Benjamin — ^Judah  in  the  S., 
with  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  for  its  capital,  and  Israel  in  the  N.,  with 
Shechem  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  Samaria  (q.  v.),  for  its  capital. 
The  northern  kingdom  was  obliterated  by  the  Assyrian  conquest 
of  Shalmaneser  (B.C.  721),  the  southern,  by  Nebuchadnezzar 


(B.C.  6o5) ;  after  which,  notwithstanding  the  return  of  a  number 
of  Jews  (q.  V.)  to  Jerusalem  (B.C.  536),  the  country  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  a  Persian  satrapy  till  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (B.C.  332).  During  this  period  the  Moabites  (q.  v.) 
and  the  tribe  of  Bashan  took  possession  of  their  old  territory  E. 
of  the^Jordan  ;  the  Edomites  (q.  v.),  pressed  by  the  Nabailieans 
(q.  V.)  from  the  E.,  encroached  on  the  south  of  P.,  which  was  thus 
included  in  the  territory  of  Idumea  (q.  v.) ;  while  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  did  the  same  in  the  N. ,  so  that  there  always  remained 
a  large  Gentile  element  in  that  part.  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
P.  formed  first  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Egypt  and  then  (from 
B.C.  198)  of  Syria.  The  independence  of  the  country  was  again 
established  by  the  Maccabees  (b.c.  165),  but  in  B.C.  63  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  remained  subject  till  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  (a.d.  637).  As  described  in  the  New 
Testament,  under  the  Herodian  princes,  the  country  W.  of  the 
Jordan  was  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Judea  in  the  S., 
Galilee  N.  of  Carmel,  and  Samaria  in  the  middle.  The  trans- 
Jordanic  part  as  far  N.  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  formed  the  province 
of  Perea  ;  and  N.  of  that  were  the  regions  of  Gaulonitis,  Iturea, 
Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanea.  After  637  P.  formed  a 
province  of  the  Saracen  Empire.  From  1099  to  1291  it  was 
nominally  a  Christian  kingdom  under  the  Crusaders  ;  and  since 
1517  it  has  formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  modern 
population  has  been  estimated  at  about  824,000,  of  whom  about 
80,000  are  Christians,  12,000  Jews,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans. 
Jerusalem  has  about  20,000  ;  and  the  only  other  towns  of  any 
importance  are  Gaza,  Joppa,  Acre,  and  Nabulus.  A  very  great 
amount  of  light  has  been  shed  on  many  points  of  Jewish  topo- 
graphy and  history  by  the  labours  of  the  '  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund'  (organised  1865)  and  the  'American  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society'  (organised  in  1870).  The  triangulation  of  Western 
P.  was  begun  in  1 87 1,  and  is  now  (1878)  completed.  See  Kitto's 
Cyclo.  of  Bib.  Lit.  (new  ed.  Edinb.  1876)  ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible  (Lond.  1863)  ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  &c.  (2d.  ed. 
1856) ;  Porter's  fiandbook  of  Syria  and  P.  (Lond.  1858  ;  new 
ed.  1875  )  ;  Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book  (Edinb.  1866)  ;  Our 
Work  in  P.  (1S73),  '^''^  '  English  Exploration  Fund  ; '  Stan- 
ley's Sinaiand P.  (Lond.  1864)  ;  Karl  Ritter's  '  P.'  from  his -ffrt/- 
kunde,  translated  by  W.  L.  Gage  (4  vols.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinb.) ; 
Baedeker's  Pa/fj^z'wa  und Syrien  (Leips.  1875  ;  Eng.  trans.  1876); 
which  contains  the  freshest  and  most  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  present  condition  of  the  country. 

Palestri'na,  a  town  of  Italy,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome,  is 
built  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  an  offset  of  the  Apennines  (2546  feet), 
which  is  crowned  by  the  medieval  Castel  St.  Pietro.  It  contains 
a  cathedral,  the  remains  of  cyclopean  walls,  and  the  Palazzo 
Barberini,  with  statues,  paintings,  and  mosaics.  Pop.  (1874) 
6015.  P.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Prceneste,  the  most 
ancient  and  important  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  which  seceded  from 
the  Latin  League  and  allied  itself  to  Rome  (499  B.C.),  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sulla  (82  B.C.),  but  under  the  emperors  became  a 
favourite  summer  resort,  being  the  occasional  residence  of 
Augustus,  Horace,  and  Hadrian.  The  ruins  of  its  famous 
Temple  of  Fortune  were  demolished  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in 
the  13th  c,  but  those  of  Hadrian's  villa  may  still  be  seen.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  P.  belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  whose  conflicts 
with  the  popes  led  to  its  second  destruction  (1436),  and  who  sold 
it  to  the  Barberini  (1630).  Excavations  here  have  yielded  the 
'Antinous  Braschi,'  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  numerous  other 
treasures  of  antiquity. 

Palestri'na,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da,  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  the  1 6th  c,  was  bom  at  Palestrina  (q.  v.)  in  1524.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  under  Claude  Goudimel  in  154O)  and 
in  1551  became  chapel-master  in  the  Julian  Chapel.  He  resigned 
this  appointment  in  155S,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  the 
churches  of  St.  Giovanni  di  Laterano  and  Ste.  Maria  Maggiore. 
For  the  latter  he  composed  in  1560  the  Lmproperia,  which  has 
ever  since  been  performed  every  year  on  Good  Friday.  About 
1565  he  produced  three  masses — the  Missce  Papce  Marcelli — 
which  created  quite  a  revolution  in  sacred  composition,  and  were 
regarded  as  prodigies  of  musical  art.  These  and  a  second  book 
of  eight  masses  in  1570  he  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The 
authorities  of  the  Church,  struck  with  the  vulgarity  and  impiety 
of  the  compositions  then  in  vogue,  had  determined  on  a  return 
to  the  simple  Gregorian  chant,  when  the  devout  style  and  pure 
harmonies  of  P.  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  the  majestic  power 
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of  noble  music.  P.  was  one  of  the  founclers  of  the  celebrated 
musical  school  at  Rome  established  about  He  died  2d 

February  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Vatican. 
He  left  thirteen  books  of  masses,  two  volumes  of  motets  (includ- 
ing the  famous  Poptde  Mens),  two  volumes  of  litanies,  a  Stabat 
Mater,  a  volume  of  sixty-eip;ht  offertories,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  music.  See  the  Abbe  Baini's  Memoru  storico-critiche  della 
Vita  e  delle  Open  di  Gicni.  P.  (Rome,  1828  ;  Leips.  1834). 

Pales'tro,  a  village  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Ver- 
celli,  was  the  scene  of  a  double  victory  won  by  the  Franco- 
Sardinian  troops  over  the  Austrians,  30th  and  31st  May  1859. 

Pal'ette,  a  thin  oval  board  of  hard  wood,  or  a  similar  shaped 
porcelain  slab  with  a  thumb-hole  in  it  near  one  extremity,  used 
by  artists  for  mixing  and  preparing  their  colours  in  painting.  A 
thin  steel  blade  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  for  mixing  paints 
with  oil,  is  called  a  P.  knife. 

Paley,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian  and 
ethical  writer,  was  born  at  Peterborough  in  July  1743.  After 
having  been  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  York- 
shire schoolmaster,  he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  as 
a  sizar  in  1759,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  with  highest 
honours  in  1763.  After  having  spent  three  years  as  an  assistant- 
teacher  in  Greenwich  Academy,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1766,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  the  University,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  ten 
years.  P.  now  married,  and  having  in  consequence  to  give  up 
his  fellowship,  was  appointed  vicar  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland, 
and  Appleby  in  Westmoreland.  In  1780  he  became  Canon  of 
Carlisle,  in  1782  Archdeacon,  and  in  1784  Chancellor.  In  1793 
he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  and  vacated 
that  of  Dalston.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed  pre- 
bend of  St.  Pancras,  London,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1795)  01  his 
being  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  rectory  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth.  He  died  25th  May  1805.  P.  was  a  man 
of  genial  temperament  and  original  character,  who  knew  how  to 
use  life  without  abusing  it,  and  who  placed  more  stress,  both  in 
his  works  and  by  his  own  example,  upon  the  useful  practice  of 
virtue  than  upon  a  profession  of  exalted  religious  enthusiasm. 
His  writings,  original  in  form  rather  than  in  matter,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  clearness  of  thought,  vigour  of  style,  and 
an  unsurpassed  felicity  of  illustration.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  expositors  of  that  popular  philosophy  which  relies  upon 
the  principle  of  final  causes  to  establish  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God.  As  a  Christian  apologist,  P.  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  mind  of  his  age,  though  many  of 
his  arguments,  then  considered  irrefutable,  have  failed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  scepticism.  His  chief  works  are  Ele- 
ments  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (1785)  ;  HorcB  Paulina, 
or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul,  evinced  by  a 
Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  Name  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  with  one  another  (1790);  A  View  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  (1794)  ;  N'atural  Theology,  or  Evidences  of 
the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity  (1802)  ;  a  work  largely 
founded  on  the  Dutch  mathematician  Nieuwentyt's  Het  regt  Ce- 
brnik  der  IVeltbeshouwingen,  which  appeared  in  English  under  the 
title  of  The  Religious  Philosopher  (1718).  A  collected  edition  of 
P.'s  works  was  published  in  1838  by  his  son,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  See 
Meadley's  Life  of  W.  P.  (1809).  His  grandson,  Frederick  Ap- 
thorp  P.,  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1846,  and 
has  since  1874  occupied  the  chair  of  classical  literature  in  the 
Catholic  University  College  at  Kensington.  He  has  gained  for 
himself  a  high  reputation  as  a  translator  and  editor  of  the  classics, 
and  has  also  written  with  success  upon  architecture  and  botany. 

Palghaut',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Malabar,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, British  India,  332  miles  S.W.  of  Madras  by  rail,  and 
74  miles  from  the  W.  terminus  of  the  railway  at  Beypore.  Pop. 
(1871)  30,752.  It  occupies  an  important  position,  commanding 
the  only  pass  across  the  steep  range  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  con- 
tains a  strong  fort  built  by  Hyder  Ali ;  but  is  now  best  known 
for  the  export  of  timber,  chiefly  teak,  and  its  transit  trade. 

Pal'grave,  Sir  Francis,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  stockbroker, 
Mr.  Meyer  Cohen,  was  born  in  London,  July  1788.    He  was  a 
solicitor's  clerk  (1803-22),  embraced  Christianity  and  assumed 
the  name  of  P.  (1823),  was  called  to  the  bar  (1827),  and  | 
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knighted  (1832),  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  anti- 
quarian and  constitutional  knowledge  by  his  Parliamentary 
f Vrits  {2  vols.  1827-34),  History  of  England  (1831),  and  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  (1832).  He  served 
on  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commission  (1833-35),  ■^"'^  ^•'^^ 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  from  1838  till  his  death 
at  Hampstead,  July  6,  i86r.  Among  P.'s  other  works  were 
Rotuli  Curies  Regis  (2  vols.  1835),  Calendars  and  Inventories  of 
the  Exchequer  (3  vols.  1 836),  The  Merchant  and  the  Friar 
(1837),  7 he  Histojy  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (4  vols. 
1851-64),  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly, a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(October  1861). — Francis  Turner  P.,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  London,  September  28,  1824,  and  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse.  He  became  a  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  a  fellow  of  Exeter,  was  for  five  years  vice-principal  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Training  College  at  Kneller  Hall,  and  has  since 
been  private  secretary  to  Earl  Granville,  and  has  filled  a  post  in 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  is 
author  of  Essays  on  Art  (1866),  a  capital  fairy  story — Five  Days' 
Entertain7nents  at  Wentworth  Grange  (1868),  and  Lyi  ical Poems 
(1871),  but  is  best  known  by  his  exquisite  collections,  The 
Golden  Treasury  (1S61),  and  The  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical 
Poetry  (2  vols.  1875),  and  by  his  editions  of  The  Sonnets 
and  Songs  of  Shakespeare  and  Selected  L,yrical  Poems  of 
Herrick  (1877). — Another  son,  William  Gifford  P.,  born  in 
Westminster,  January  24,  1826,  passed  from  the  Charterhouse 
to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  first-class 
honours  (1846).  He  served  in  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry 
from  1847  to  1853,  when,  having  become  a  Catholic,  he  resigned 
his  commission,  entered  the  Order  of  Jesus,  and  after  studying 
theology  at  Laval  in  France  was  ordained  priest,  and  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Damascus.  Here  he  acquired  that  thorough 
mastery  of  Arabic  and  Mohammedan  theology  which  enabled 
him  to  undertake,  at  the  expense  of  Napoleon  III.,  a 
daring  expedition  through  the  Wahabite  kingdom  of  Central 
Arabia.  This  he  successfully  achieved  (1862-63),  disguised  as 
a  physician,  and  returning  to  Europe,  quitted  the  Order  of 
Jesus  (1864),  and  was  sent  out  to  Egypt  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment (1865),  to  treat  for  the  release  of  the  Abyssinian  captives. 
He  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Soukhoum-Kale  (1866),  at 
Trebizond  (1867),  and  at  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  (1873). 
Besides  his  great  work.  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey 
through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  {2  vols.  1865),  P.  has  pub- 
lished Essays  on  Eastern  Questions  (1872),  Hermann  Agha:  an 
Eastern  Narrative  (2  vols.  1872),  Alkamah's  Cave:  a  Story  of 
Nejd  {iSjS),  and  Dutch  Guiana  (1876). 

Pali,  the  classical  language  of  Buddhist  literature,  in  which 
are  written  the  sacred,  metaphysical,  and  historical  works.  The 
earliest  P.  alphabet  is  that  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka 
(3d  c.  B.C.),  first  deciphered  by  James  Prinsep  ;  but  European 
scholars  have  agreed  to  write  the  language  in  Roman  characters. 
It  is  manifestly  derived  from  a  vernacular  corruption  of  the 
ancient  Sanskrit,  carried  to  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  when 
the  Buddhists  were  expelled  from  India  ;  but  it  nowhere  now 
survives  as  a  spoken  tongue.  It  is  still  studied  by  the  native 
Cingalese  scholars,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Lassen  and  Burnouf.  But  the  great  store-house  of 
information  is  the  P.  Dictionary  (2  vols)  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  C. 
Childers,  published  in  1875.  This  learned  gentleman,  who  had 
been  in  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  was  sub-librarian  at  the  Indian 
office,  and  Professor  of  P.  and  Buddhist  Literature  in  University 
College,  London.  His  P.  Grammar  was  not  completed  before 
his  premature  death  in  July  1 876.  Other  eminent  students  of 
P.  are  Keru,  Koeppen,  Gogerly,  FausboU,  Rhys  Davids,  and 
Sir  Coomara  Swamy. 

Palikao,  Cousin  Montauban,  Comte  de,  was  bom  in 

Paris,  24th  June  1 796,  and  acquired  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
division  in  Algeria,  where  he  served  with  distinction  for  twenty 
years.  He  commanded  along  with  Sir  Hope  Giant  and  Sir 
Robert  Napier  in  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  China  in  i860, 
and  subsequently  received  his  title  from  the  great  victory  of  Pa- 
li-kao  (21st  September).  His  'looting'  of  the  imperial  summer 
palace  was  the  subject  of  unfavourable  criticism  at  the  time. 
During  the  Franco- Prussian  war  he  succeeded  Ollivier  as  Prime 
Minister,  loth  August  1870,  but  had  to  make  way  for  the  Re- 
public on  the  4th  September  following.    The  charges  brought 
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against  him  by  the  radical  press  he  successfully  repelled  in  Un 
Ministhe  de  Gnet-re  de  Vingi-qtiatre  Jours  (1871.) 

Falimp'sest  (Gr.  from  palimpsestos,  '  scraped  again '),  is  a 
parchment  from  which  one  writing  has  been  erased  to  make 
room  for  another.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  now  existing  are 
written  on  vellum,  the  prepared  skins  of  very  young  calves,  parch- 
ment, the  prepared  integuments  of  sheep,  goats,  and  paper  made 
from  the  reed  papyrus,  which  was  in  common  use  long  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (440  B.C.).  Cotton  and  linen  paper  were 
manufactured  as  early  as  the  loth  and  12th  centuries  A.D.  respec- 
tively. But  as  none  of  these  seem  ever  to  have  been  plentiful, 
and  vellum  especially  was  always  scarce  and  dear,  the  practice 
arose  of  erasing  ancient  writings  from  vellum  and  parchment  to 
make  room  for  others.  This  became  especially  common  when 
the  supply  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  was  cut  off  by  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  in  the  7th  c.  The  process  of  erasure,  however, 
was  seldom  so  complete  that  the  old  writing  did  not  appear  more 
or  less  distinctly  under  the  new.  Now  as  MSS.,  as  a  rule,  are 
of  greater  value  the  older  they  are,  it  is  the  partially-erased 
writing  on  a  P.  that  is  of  most  importance  and  value,  and  it  is 
this  which  is  always  understood  to  be  referred  to  in  speaking  of 
one.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  are  of 
this  kind.  Scholars,  both  Biblical  and  classical,  have  accordingly 
bestowed  great  pains  in  deciphering  P.  MSS.,  and  by  chemical 
and  other  treatment  of  them  have  generally  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  erased  writing  so  far  as  to  be  legible. 

The  first  P.  published  was  a  fragment  of  the  91st  book  of 
Livy's  History,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  by  a  Ger- 
man scholar.  Dr.  Paul  Bruns,  and  published  at  Hamburg  1773. 
Fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  were  next  published 
(1801)  by  Dr.  Barret  from  a  P.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  is  assigned  to  the  6th  c.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
name  in  the  discovery  and  deciphering  of  palimpsests  is 
that  of  Angelo  Mai  (q.  v.).  Among  his  important  '  finds '  in 
Greek  were  fragments  of  most  of  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman 
history,  which  are  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Scriptorum 
Veterum,  nova  Collectio  (Rome,  1831-38)  ;  in  Latin,  parts  of 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  the  works  of 
Cornelius  Fronto,  &c.  Niebuhr  discovered  part  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius,  and  Dr.  Cureton  nearly  40CK)  lines  of  the  Iliad 
hidden  under  Syriac  MSS.  The  most  important  P.  in  existence, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  Codex  Ephraini  in  the  National  Library,  Paris.  The  original 
writing,  which  consists  of  fragments  of  the  LXX.  and  of  every  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  5th  c. 
In  the  1 2th  c.  this  was  effaced  and  written  over  with  the  Greek 
works  of  Ephrsem  Syrus  (q.  v. ).  The  MS.  was  brought  from  the 
E.  to  Florence  in  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  c,  and  from  thence 
to  Paris  by  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  New  Testament  part  was 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  1 843,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
1845.  Another  very  valuable  P.  was  brought  to  England  in 
1847  from  a  convent  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  deciphered  by  Tregelles  (1854)  and 
Tischendorf  (1855).  The  original  writing  (of  the  6th  c.)  con- 
tains the  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  this  was  covered  in  the  9th  c.  or 
loth  c.  by  Syrian  writing.  A  P.  in  possession  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  London  also  contains  impoiiant  fragments  of  Luke, 
probably  written  in  the  8th  c,  but  written  over  with  a  Greek 
Lectionary  of  the  13th  c.  A  multitude  of  less  important  P. 
MSS.,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  See  Scrivener's 
lutrod.  to  the  Crit.  of  the  New  Test.  (Camb.  and  Lond.  1861)  ; 
Tischendorf's  Cod.  EplircEini,  Prolegomena  (1843) ;  Monumenta 
Sacra  inedita  ( 1 860)  ;  and  Dr.  F.  Mone's  De  Libris  Palimpsestis 
iam  Latinis  quam  Grcecis  (Karlsruhe,  185s)- 

Parindrome  (Gr.  palin,  '  backwards,'  and  dramein,  '  to 
run  Low  Lat.  versus  cancrimis,  'crab's  verse'),  a  species  of 
verse  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Sotades,  a  Greek  poet  of 
the  3d  c.  B.C.,  in  which  the  letters  read  the  same  backwards  as 
forwards,  e.g.,  the  line  quoted  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Rovia 
tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor  ;  or  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  '  Lewd 
did  I  live,  &  evil  I  did  dwel.'  In  the  chanson  of  Baudoin  de 
Conde,  a  French  poet  of  the  13th  c,  only  the  words  can  be  read 
backwards : — 

'Amours  est  vie  glorieuse 
Tenir  fait  ordre  gracieuse 
Marntenir  veult  couttoises  mours.' 


Palingene'sia  (Gr.  palin,  '  again,'  and  genesis,  '  birth '),  in 
the  New  Testament  denotes  (i)  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth — 
that  is,  the  change  from  a  carnal  nature  to  the  Christian  life  (Tit. 
iii.  5) ;  (2)  renovation,  restoration — that  is,  in  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, or  perhaps  simply  the  resurrection  (Matt.  xix.  28).  In  the 
early  Church  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a  name  for  Baptism,  in 
reference  to  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  the  Stoic  philosophy  {c/.  M.  A.  An- 
toninus) P.  meant  the  periodical  renovation  of  all  things  by 
which  they  are  first  dissolved  into  the  principal  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  then  rebuilt  or  revivified  into  new  forms. 

Pal'inode  (Gr.  palinddia)  originally  denoted  the  recantation 
of  an  ode  or  poem  by  another.  The  use  of  the  term  was  strictly 
literary  ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  into  Scotch  law.  In  an  action 
for  damage  on  account  of  defamation  before  the  Commissary 
Court  (q.  v.),  it  was  the  practice  in  Scotland  to  demand  not 
only  damage  and  expenses,  but  a  judicial  recantation  or  P.,  and 
the  practice  is  held  to  be  still  competent  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Palinu'rus,  a  genus  of  Decapodous  Crustacea,  including 
the  P.  vulgaris  or  Spiny  Lobster,  frequently  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  markets  under  the  name  of  'sea  cray-fish.'  It  has  a 
spiny  carapace  or  shell,  with  three  prominent  spines  in  front. 
The  members  of  the  family  Palinurida,  of  which  P.  is  the  type, 
are  distinguished  by  their  long  and  cylindrical  body.  The  outer 
antennae  is  very  long  and  thick,  and  its  basal  joint  is  large. 
The  walking  feet  are  terminated  by  a  single  claw,  and  the 
sternal  plate  is  wider  than  in  the  common  lobster.  "The  claws 
are  not  large.  The  spiny  lobster  occurs  most  frequently  on  the 
S.  and  W.  coasts  of  Britain.  Its  flesh  is  palatable,  but  is  reckoned 
somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  the  lobster.  An  average  speci- 
men will  weigh  4  or  5  lbs.  and  attain  a  length  of  from  16  to  18 
inches.  Its  colour  is  a  purple  brown  beautifully  variegated  with 
lighter  spots  and  markings.  P.  ornatus  is  a  species  which  may 
attain  the  enormous  length  of  from  3  to  4  feet. 

Palisan'der  Wood  is  a  name  used  in  France  for  Rosewood 
(q.  v.),  and  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  striped  ebony  and  violet- 
wood  or  Kingwood  (q.  v.). 

Palissy,  Bernard,  a  famous  French  ceramic  artist,  was  bom 
at  Saintonge,  near  Agen,  about  15 10.  Of  humble  parentage,  he 
was  early  apprenticed  to  a  potter,  but  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
geometry,  became  a  land-surveyor,  and  travelled  much  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  chance  sight  of  an  enamelled  cup  turned  his 
attention  seriously  to  pottery,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  inflexibly 
pursued  the  art  amid  the  utmost  discouragements  of  poverty  and 
ridicule.  At  last  fame  dawned  on  him,  bringing  wealth  and 
court  favour,  and  he  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  French  Renaissance.  As  a  Huguenot  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1562,  but  liberated  on  the  intercession  of  Mont- 
morency, and  subsequently,  by  express  order  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  exempted  from  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He 
did  much  to  bring  about  a  truly  scientific  study  of  physics  and 
natural  history,  and  anticipated  many  recent  discoveries.  In 
1588  he  was  again  arrested  as  a  heretic  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  where  he  lingered  till  his  death  in  1590.  P.  is  equally 
notable  for  his  artistic  genius  and  for  his  incorruptible  nobility 
of  character.  Several  of  the  Paris  museums  contain  collections 
of  his  pottery  (mostly  small  vases,  ewers,  jugs,  &c.),  valued  now 
almost  beyond  price,  and  distinguished  by  fineness  of  material, 
richness  of  ornament,  and  elegance  of  outline.  The  chief  of  his 
glass-paintings  is  a  Psyche,  after  Raphael.  His  writings  on  the 
formation  of  springs,  the  fertilising  power  of  marl,  the  means 
of  purifying  water,  &c.,  were  published  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond 
and  Gobet  in  1777,  and  by  A.  Cap  in  1844.  See  Lives,  by  A. 
Dumesnil  (Par.  1851),  H.  Morley  (2  vols.  Lond.  1852),  and  J. 
Salles  (Nimes,  1855). 

Paliu'rus,  a  genus  of  Rhamnacece,  with  a  dry  hemispherical 
fruit,  having  an  orbicular  membranous  wing  an  inch  in  diameter, 
making  it  resemble  'a  head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on.' 
The  stipules  are  converted  into  prickles.  In  P.  aciileatus,  com- 
monly called  Christ's  thorn,  the  lithe  branches  are  beset  with 
one  hooked  and  one  straight  prickle  at  the  base  of  each  leaf.  It 
is  a  bush  or  small  tree,  native  of  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  of  W.  Asia,  and  being  common  in  Palestine,  has 
been  selected  as  the  likeliest  plant  to  have  formed  the  crown  of 
thorns  referred  to  in  St.  Matt,  xxxvii.  29,  although  the  allied 
Ziziphus  spina-Christi  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  a  higher 
claim.  From  its  thorny  character  and  entangling  growth,  it  makes 
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a  useful  hedge  plant,  and  its  seeds  are  employed  in  Turkish  medi- 
cine ;  they  also  furnish  a  dye.  ^z/Wt'^eV,  a  thorny  tree,  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  has  also  been  recommended  for  hedge-making. 

Falk  Strait,  the  channel  which  separates  the  island  of 
Ceylon  from  the  mainland  of  the  Indian  peninsula  on  the  N., 
about  loo  miles  in  length,  and  40  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest. 
The  water  is  shallow  throughout,  and  at  the  narrowest  point 
a  chain  of  sandbanks  called  Adam's  Bridge  (q.  v.)  runs 
across.  The  project  has  been  revived  of  cutting  a  navigable 
channel  for  large  ships  through  this  strait,  and  the  plan  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Robertson,  a  government  engineer,  would  cut 
across  the  island  of  Rameswaram  for  I  mile  and  I  furlong,  tra- 
versing a  sandy  plain  only  7  feet  above  high  water  mark,  but 
requiring  much  dredging  at  either  end.  The  depth  would  have 
to  be  28  feet,  and  the  total  cost  is  put  at  ^^440,000.  Another 
project,  for  crossing  the  promontory  of  Ramnad,  would  utilise 
the  newly  opened  railway  to  the  port  of  Tuticorin. 

Pall  (Lat.  pallium),  (i)  originally  a  Greek  cloak  specially 
worn  by  philosophers  or  ascetics,  was  adopted  as  an  article  of 
dress  by  those  of  the  early  Christians  who  specially  affected 
asceticism.  Afterwards,  when  the  clergy  were  chiefly  chosen 
from  among  the  monks,  it  became  (in  the  5th  or  6lh  c.)  the 
usual  habit  of  the  clergy.  At  a  later  period  the  P.  was  a  white 
linen  garment  received  by  all  bishops  in  the  East  at  their  conse- 
cration, which  the  Popes  of  Rome  began  to  bestow  on  their 
special  representatives  among  the  bishops.  Boniface  III. 
decreed  (1215)  that  it  should  be  conferred  by  the  Pope  on  every 
metropolitan  or  archbishop,  who  can  perform  none  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  functions  without  it,  and  has  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
it.  The  P.  now  consists  of  a  band  of  white  woollen  cloth 
passing  round  the  neck,  from  which  two  pieces  of  the  same 
hang  down,  the  one  on  the  breast,  the  other  on  the  back  ;  the 
whole  ornamented  with  crosses.  The  cloth  is  made  by  the  nuns 
of  St.  Agnes  from  the  wool  of  two  lambs,  which  are  solemnly 
blessed  in  the  church,  and  on  the  festival  of  that  saint.  See 
Pertsch,  De  Orighie,  S^c,  Palii  archiepiscopalis  (Helmst.  1754)- 
(2)  The  name  of  P.  given  to  the  black  or  white  cloth  thrown 
over  a  coffin  when  being  carried  to  the  grave  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  clerical  garment.  At  any  rate,  the  bier  used 
to  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  clergy  on  their  shoulders 
(Brand's  Pop.  Anls.).  Or  the  name  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  cloth  in  the  sense  of  a  coverlet.  (3)  P.  was  the  name  given 
in  the  ancient  Church  to  the  white  cloth  with  which  the  com- 
munion-table or  altar  was  covered.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  cover- 
ing of  cloth  variously  ornamented  for  the  chalice  used  in  the  mass. 

Pall,  in  Heraldry,  the  upper  part  of  a  saltire  joined  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  Pale  (q.  v.),  having  thus  the  form  of  a  Y.  Imi- 
tating, as  it  does,  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  P.,  it  is  a  common 
charge  on  the  arms  of  bishops. 

Pallad 'io,  Andrea,  a  famous  Italian  architect  and  writer  on 
art,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Vicenza,  30th  November  1518. 
He  was  early  taken  to  Rome  by  Trissino,  and  cultivated  his 
extraordinary  natural  talents  by  studying  the  classic  buildings 
of  antiquity  there  and  in  other  Italian  cities,  together  with  the 
writings  of  Vitioivius.  On  his  return  to  his  native  town  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  the  Basilica,  a  work  which  at 
once  spread  his  reputation  throughout  Italy.  From  this  time 
till  his  death  he  was  continuously  engaged,  chiefly  at  Vicenza 
and  Venice,  in  designing  and  executing  buildings  which,  for 
careful  arrangement,  elegant  proportion,  and  richness  of  execu- 
tion, are  regarded  as  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
which  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  subsequent  Italian 
architecture.  The  principal  of  these,  besides  the  Basilica,  are 
the  Palazzo  Chiericado  in  Vicenza,  and  the  Church  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice.  P.  wrote  a  treatise  on  architec- 
ture which  has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages, 
Quaitro  Libri  dell'  Architectura  (best  edition,  Vicenza,  4  vols. 
1776-83).  He  died  at  Vicenza  19th  Aug.  1580.  See  Temanzy's 
Vita  di  A.  P.  (Venice,  1 763),  and  Magrini's  La  Vita  e  le  Opere 
diA.  P.  (Padua,  1846). 

Palla'dium,  a  wooden  image  of  Pallas  Athene,  five  feet 
high,  fabled  to  have  been  cast  down  from  heaven  by  Zeus  as  a 
pledge  of  the  safety  of  Troy,  where  it  remained  enshrined  till, 
stolen  away  by  Odysseus  and  Diomedes,  it  was  transferred  to 
Argos  or  Athens.  Another  legend  ran  that  the  P.  was  borne 
away  by  yEneas  in  his  flight  to  Italy,  and  thenceforth  preserved 
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in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  though  here  again  its  posses- 
sion was  contested  by  Siris,  Lavinium,  and  other  Italian  cities. 
In  modern  European  languages  the  word  P.  is  applied  to  such 
guarantees  of  the  well-being  of  a  State  as  trial  by  jury,  liberty 
of  the  press,  &c. 

Palla'dium  (Pd  =  106. 5)  occurs  associated  with  platinum 
in  its  ores,  and  in  small  quantity  with  native  gold  and  platinum. 
It  resembles  platinum,  but  is  harder,  much  lighter,  and  oxidises 
more  easily.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  remains  unchanged, 
but  when  heated  it  becomes  coated  with  a  blue  film  of  oxide, 
which  decomposes,  however,  and  therefore  disappears  at  a 
higher  temperature.  It  is  separated  from  the  platinum  with 
which  it  is  associated  by  mixing  a  prepared  solution  of  the  ore 
with  cyanide  of  mercury,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  P.  is  obtained,  which  yields  the  spongy  form  of  the  metal 
when  heated.  Unlike  platinum,  it  forms  a  nitrate  by  direct 
union  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  two  oxides — the  protoxide  and 
binoxide.  The  former  is  basic,  and  has  been  obtained  by  gently 
heating  the  binoxide.  It  forms  also  corresponding  chlorides,  of 
which  the  tetrachloride  is  very  unstable.  The  rarity  of  the  metal 
prevents  its  being  much  used  in  philosophical  instruments,  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  because  of  its  hardness,  lightness, 
and  difficulty  of  oxidation.  An  ingot  of  pure  P.,  valued  at;^i900, 
and  extracted  from  native  P.  and  gold  of  the  value  of  000,000, 
was  shown  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873. 

Palla'dius,  Rutil'ius  Taur'us  iEmilia'nus,  a  Latin 
author  of  the  4th  c.  A.D.,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Re  Rustica, 
in  fourteen  books.  Of  these  the  first  is  introductory,  twelve  are 
devoted  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  the  last  is  a  poem 
on  the  art  of  grafting.  It  is  an  ingenious  compilation  from 
Columella,  Gargilius  Martialis,  the  Geoponica,  and  Vitruvius  ;  was 
published  by  Jenson  (Ven.  1472)  and  Schneider  (Leips.  1794),  and 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Owen  (Lond.  1803), 
as  also  into  French,  German,  and  Italian. — P.,  a  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical writer,  born  in  Galatia  about  367  A.D.,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  became  a  hermit  in  the  Thebais,  and  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia  (400).  Accused  of  Origenism,  he  fled 
to  Rome  (405),  returned  to  his  see  (417),  and  shortly  after  was 
translated  to  that  of  Aspona  in  Galatia,  where  he  died  about  430. 
He  wrote  the  Historica  Lausiaca  (so  called  because  dedicated  to 
the  Prefect  Lausus),  a  series  of  lives  of  ascetics,  of  which  the 
original  Greek  text  was  published  by  Ducseus  (Par.  1624),  aud 
the  Latin  version  in  the  Vitin  Patrum  (Ant.  1615). 

Pall'as.    See  Minerva, 

Pall'as,  Peter  Simon,  a  German  naturalist,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  September  22,  1741.  After  a  scientific  education  at 
Berlin,  Gottingen,  and  Leyden,  he  was  employed  in  classifying 
certain  collections  in  Holland  and  England.  P.  first  won  a  repu- 
tation by  his  Elenchus  Zoophytonm  and  Miscellanea  Zoologica 
(Hague,  1766),  and  two  years  afterwards  was  invited  to  St. 
Petersburg,  whence  he  acccompanied  as  naturalist  a  scientific 
expedition  sent  to  Siberia  in  1765  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus.  During  a  six  years'  absence,  P.  explored  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  district  on  the  river  Jaik,  and  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe,  the  Altai  range,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Kiachta. 
The  results  of  his  researches  were  published  in  his  Reise  in 
Mehrere  Provinzen  des  Rnssischen  Reiehs  (3  vols.  St.  Petersb. 
1771-76).  P.  now  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  and  em- 
ployed himself  for  several  years  with  the  greatest  ardour  in  ex- 
ploring the  different  parts  of  the  empire.  In  1796  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Empress  with  an  estate  in  the  Crimea,  on  which  he 
lived  till  shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place  during  a  visit 
to  Berlin,  September  8,  181 1.  The  other  chief  works  of  P.  were 
Spicilegia  Zoologica  (14  parts,  1767-80);  Flora  Rossica  (z  vols. 
1784-85)  ;  Sammlnng  Historischer  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Mon- 
golischen  Volkerschaften  (2  vols.  1 776-1802)  ;  Bemerkungen  anf 
eitier  Reise  durch  die  Siidliche  Statthalterschaften  des  Russischen 
Reichs  (2  vols.  1799  ;  Eng.  trans.  1812);  and  Linguarum  totius 
Orbis  Vocabularia  Comparativa  (1787-89). 

Pallavici'ni,  Pietro  Sforza,  an  Italian  historian,  eldest  son 
of  the  Marquis  Alexandro  P.  of  Parma,  was  bom  at  Rome  20th 
Nov.  1607.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  he  entered 
the  Church,  and  filled  some  important  offices  under  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  In  1637  he  joined  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1657 
he  was  created  cardinal  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  to  whose  eleva- 
tion he  had  contributed.   He  died  at  Rome  5ih  June  1667.  P.'s 
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two  most  important  writings  are  his  Istoria  del  Concilia  de  Trento 
(2 vols.  fol.  Rome,' 1656-57), .and  hx^Vindicationes Soc.  jfesu  (4to, 
Rome,  1649).  P.  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  able  historian,  but 
opposed  to  the  liberal  tendencies  in  the  Church. 

Palliobrancliia'ta,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  class 
Brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  belonging  to  the  lower  Molhisca  (q.  v.),  under 
the  idea  that  the  mantle  or  pallium  which  forms  the  shell  consti- 
tuted the  breathing  organs  of  the  class.  This  notion  is  only  true  in 
a  modified  degree,  if  indeed  at  all.  The  cirriferous  arms  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  brachiopods  are  the  chief  organs  of  respiration. 

Pall'iser,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir.  Wm.,  fifth  son  of  Colonel 
Wray  Palliser  of  Comragh,  Waterford,  Ireland,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  June  18, 1830.  After  leaving  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst, 
he  obtained  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  1855, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  1 8th  Hussars  in  1858.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  1871.  He  was  knighted  June  21,  1873,  and 
received  the  Cross  of  the  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  in 
March  1875.  He  is  the  author  of  many  improvements  in  fortifi- 
cations, the  arming  of  ironclads,  &c.,  but  is  best  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  projectiles  and  guns  which  bear  his  name.  The 
Palliser  projectiles  now  used  in  the  British  navy  and  fortifications 
were  a  vast  improvement  in  economy  and  efficiency  on  anything 
previously  designed  for  piercing  armour-plated  ships.  An  im- 
mense quantity.of  old  smooth-bore  cast-iron  guns  were  converted 
by  a  simple  process  invented  by  Sir.  W.  P.  into  rifled  compound 
guns,  and  are  known  as  'P.  guns.' — John  P.,  eldest  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  181 7,  has  earned  a  name  as  an  active 
and  enterprising  explorer.  He  published  the  Solitary  Hunter, 
or  Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Prairies,  an  account  of  travels  in 
North  America  in  1853.  He  had  command  of  a  British  expedi- 
tion to  the  Indian  country  in  1856-57,  and  was  a  boundary  com- 
missioner in  fixing  the  line  of  division  between  British  North 
America  and  the  United  States  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Pacific  in  1857-60.  His  report  on  the  topography  and  resources 
of  the  region  was  published  in  1861. 

PaU'ium.    See  Pall. 

Palm,  an  ancient  measure  of  length  taken  from  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  hand.  There  were  thus  two  distinct  palms,  one 
of  which  was  regarded  as  three  times  the  other.  The  Romans 
called  these  respectively  pahiius  major,  or  simply  palma,  and 
palmus  minor.  The  former  was  874  English  inches,  the  latter 
2'9i.  The  English  P.  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  3  inches,  but 
it  is  rarely  if  ever  used. 

Palm,  Johann  Philipp,  was  born  at  Schorndorf  in  1766. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  bookseller  in  Erlangen,  and 
subsequently  prosecuting  his  trade  in  Frankfurt  and  Gottingen, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  bookseller  Stein  in  Niirnberg,  and 
succeeded  to  the  business.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  there  issued 
from  his  house  the  pamphlet  Deutschland  in  seiner  tie/sten  Ernie- 
drigung,  which,  though  superficial  on  the  whole,  contained  some 
bitter  reflections  on  Napoleon  and  the  conduct  of  the  French 
troops  in  Bavaria,  but  of  the  contents  of  which  P.  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life  declared  himself  quite  ignorant.  Its  author  is 
believed  to  have  been  Johann  Konrad  von  Yelin,  who  died  in 
1826  at  Edinburgh,  and  who  was  then  a  professor  in  a  gymna- 
sium at  Ansbach.  P.  was  arrested  at  Munich,  and  again  on  his 
return  to  Niirnberg,  and  examined  before  Marshal  Bernadotte. 
Transferred  to  Braunau,  it  is  said,  by  express  orders  from  Napo- 
leon, he  was  tried  by  an  extraordinary  court-martial  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Tiie  sentence  was  executed  on  the  same  day, 
26th  August  1806.  Subscriptions  for  his  family  were  raised  in 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and  Leip- 
zig. In  1866  a  monument  was  erected  to  P.  on  the  place  where 
he  suffered,  and  his  tragic  fate  has  been  dramatised  by  L. 
Eckardt  and  A.  Rungler.  See  Biographie  Johann  Philipp 
Palnis  (Munich,  1842). 

Pal'ma,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  (q.  v.),  is  67  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Teneriffe.  It  measures  26  by  16  miles,  and  has  an  area  of 
718  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  33,000.  It  is  traversed  by  a  lofty 
mountain  range,  which  culminates  in  the  Pico  de  los  Muchachos 
(7900  feet).  P.  is  volcanic,  and  contains  a  huge  crater  9  miles 
in  diameter,  from  which  flows  the  only  permanent  stream  on  the 
island.  The  sugar  cane  is  extensively  grown  and  the  exports 
also  include  honey,  wax,  and  silk  manufactures.  The  chief  town 
is  Santa  Cruz,  with  a  pop.  of  4400. 
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Pal'ma,  the  capital  of  Majorca,  and  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Baleares,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  on  a  fine  bay 
between  Capes  Blanco  and  Figuer.  A  railway  connecting  P. 
with  Inca  was  extended  to  Sineu  in  1877.  Tlie  town,  which  is 
walled,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  with 
a  beautiful  spire  called  the  Angel's  Tower,  a  handsome  exchange, 
a  governor's  palace,  a  medical  school,  and  three  colegios.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  which  was  being  prolonged  in 
1877.  One  of  the  great  marts  of  Europe  in  the  13th  c,  P.  has 
now  little  foreign  trade.  From  Algeria  it  imports  cattle  and 
contraband  tobacco ;  from  Great  Britain,  coal  and  railway 
materials  ;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  deals,  planks,  and  timber. 
In  1876  there  entered  and  cleared  48  vessels  of  16,412  tons,  and 
the  imports  amounted  to  £i\,(3\i,  of  which  ;{^22,795  were 
British.  There  is  considerable  shipbuilding,  besides  some  manu- 
factures of  silk,  soap,  glass,  and  brandy.  Pop.  40,418. — P.,  a 
port  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Girgenti,  exports 
fine  almonds  and  other  fruits,  and  has  a  pop.  {1874)  of  13,458. 

Pal'ma  Christ'i  is  a  name  given  to  Ricimts  comtnunis,  the 
Castor  Oil  Plant  (q.  v.). 

Pal'mas,  Cape,  a  low  headland  on  the  coast  of  Northern 
Guinea,  in  4°  21'  N.  lat.,  7°  44'  W.  long.  The  anchorage  on  its 
E.  side  is  the  best  on  the  Guinea  coast. 

Palm'blad,  Vilhelm  Fredrik,  a  Swedish  writer,  born  i6th 
December  1788,  at  Liljestad  in  Oestergotland,  entered  Upsala 
University  in  1806,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Atterbom,  and 
in  1807  a  member  of  the  '  Auroraforbund.'  To  further  the  lite- 
rary objects  of  this  society  he  bought  in  1810  the  University 
printing  press,  and  under  his  guidance  there  issued  from  it  the 
important  periodicals,  Phosphoros,  Poetisk  Kalendar,  and  Svensk 
Literatur-Tidning.  The  novels  and  critical  essays  contributed 
to  them  by  P.  contain  some  of  the  best  prose  in  the  writings  of 
the  '  Phosphorists.'  Taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  1 81 5,  he  be- 
came 'Docent'  (1822)  and  afterwards  'Adjunct'  (1827)  in  his- 
tory at  the  University,  and  published  a  Handbok  i  dldre  och 
nyare  Geographien  (1826-27).  In  1835  P.  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek.  The  fruit  of  his  classical  studies  was  transla- 
tions of  .^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  his  valuable  Grekisk 
Fornikunskap  (\%\2r^S)-  His  humorous  story  Familjen  Falk- 
ensvdrd  (1844-45)  ^'^'^  t^^e  historical  novel  Aurora  Konigsmark 
och  hennes  Sldgt  (1846-49)  take  a  high  place  in  the  national  liter- 
ature. P.  was  a  constant  writer  in  various  political  journals, 
of  which  he  himself  edited  one,  Ldsning  for  bildniiig  och  ndje 
(1847-48).  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Biographisk  Lexicon  offer 
namnkyndig  Svenska  3Idn.  His  last  years  (1847-51)  were 
spent  as  editor  of  the  Conservative  paper  Tiden,  noted  for  ful- 
ness and  accuracy  of  statistics.    P.  died  2d  September  1852. 

Palmella'cese,  or  Palmell'eae,  is  a  family  of  green-spored 
unicellular  Algc2,  characterised  by  the  plants  being  composed  of 
free  or  merely  conglomerated  cells  propagated  by  the  division 
of  their  contents  (endochrome).  Fertilisation  has  not  been 
observed.  The  endochrome  is  not  always  green,  indeed  blue, 
yellow,  and  red  are  assumed  by  some  of  the  species.  They 
propagate  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  young  plants  exhibit  re- 
markable powers  of  motion  for  a  brief  period,  afterwards  settling 
down  and  devoting  all  their  energy  to  reproduction.  Berkeley 
says  that  many  organisms  assigned  to  this  order  are  doubtless 
mere  transitional  states  of  higher  plants.  The  Red-Snow  Plant 
(q.  v.),  Protococctts  nivalis,  is  one  of  the  most  generally  known 
examples,  though  P.  cruentus,  which  appears  like  blood-stains  at 
the  base  of  walls,  is  one  of  the  commonest.    See  Gory  Dew. 

Palm'er  was  a  general  name  loosely  applied,  e.g.,  in  Chaucer, 
to  Pilgrims  (q.  v.). 

*  Thanne  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  straunge  strondes, 
To  feme  halwes  kouthe  in  sondry  londes; 
And  specially  from  everie  schires  ende 
Of  Engelond,  to  Caunterbiiry  thei  wende,' 

Properly  the  name  only  belonged  to  one  who  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  on  his  return  journey,  or  as  he  jour- 
neyed hither  and  thither  to  the  shrines  of  divers  saints  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vow  or  discharge  of  his  penance.  The  ordinary  attire 
of  a  P.  was  a  cloak  of  coarse  black  cloth,  which  enveloped  the 
whole  body,  called  a  Slavonian,  coarse  sandals,  a  broad  hat  with 
cockle  shells  sewed  on  its  brim,  with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  to 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  fastened  a  branch  of  palm. 
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Palm'er,  Edward  Henry,  an  Oriental  scholar,  born  at 
Cambridge,  August  7,  1 840,  entered  St.  John's  College,  and 
graduated  B.A.  (1867).  He  served  on  the  Survey  Expedition 
to  Sinai  (1868-69)  and  to  Moab  (1869-70),  was  appointed  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(1871),  and  was  called  to  the  bar  (1874).  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  The  Nigeb,  or  S.  Country  of  Scripture  (1871),  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodus  (1871),  a  Persian  Dictionary  (1875),  and 
verse  translations  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Beha-Ed-Din  Zohar 
of  Eoyj,t{i8Tj),  The  Song  of  the  Reed  &c. 

Palmer- Flies  form  well-known  flies  used  as  bait  by  anglers, 
and  especially  in  summer  in  trout-fishing. 

Pal'merston,  Viscount,  Henry  John  Temple,  was  the 

direct  descendant  of  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  William  Temple 
(q.  v.),  the  diplomatist  and  litterateur,  and  a  farther  ancestry  has 
been  claimed  for  him  extending  to  a  period  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  second  viscount,  P.'s  father,  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Dublin  tradesman,  and  P.  was  born  at  Broadlands,  near 
Romsey,  Hants,  October  20,  1784.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  Harrow,  from  which  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  residing  with  Dugald  Stewart  for  three 
sessions.  In  1803  he  entered  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where 
he  made  a  respectable  appearance  at  college  examinations 
and  received  approval  for  the  regularity  of  his  conduct.  By  the 
time  he  had  taken  his  degree  (1806),  both  his  father  and  mother 
were  dead.  Being  asked  to  stand  for  the  University  he  did  so, 
but  considered  it  a  sufficient  honour  to  come  in  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll  with  even  a  moderate  share  of  support.  After  standing 
for  Horsham  and  again  for  Cambridge,  P.  was  returned  for  the 
pocket  borough  of  Newtown  in  1807,  'on  condition,'  he  after- 
wards wrote,  '  that  I  should  never,  even  for  the  election,  set  foot 
in  the  place.'  Under  the  Tory  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  he  was  enrolled  as  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the 
same  year,  and  made  his  maiden  speech  upon  the  Copenhagen 
Expedition,  defending  it  in  some  passages  of  sound  sense  which  he 
had  committed  to  memory.  He  was  offered  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  ,in  1809,  but  declined  it,  and  became  Secretary  at 
War.  While  mastering  the  details  of  the  office  with  industrious 
zeal,  he  succeeded  before  long  in  making  it  what  he  called  '  a 
sort  of  barrier  between  the  military  authority  of  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  people.'  In 

181 1  Cambridge  accepted  him  as  her  representative,  which  he 
remained  for  twenty  years,  and  on  the  death  of  Perceval  in 

1812  he  continued  at  his  place  in  Lord  Liverpool's  ministry. 
Though  allied  with  the  Tories,  P.  from  henceforth  consistently 
wrought  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  until  the  question  was 
settled.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  gradually  developed 
a  formidable  power  of  debate,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which 
were  shrewdness,  tact,  and  humour.  As  he  rose  into  eminence 
he  also  became  known  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of 
pleasure,  but  his  turf  and  society  engagements  never  stood  be- 
tween him  and  his  duty.  On  the  8th  of  April  1818,  he  was 
shot  at  the  War  Office  by  a  mad  lieutenant,  but  made  a  speedy 
recovery.  Meanwhile  withm  the  Cabinet  two  factions  had  grown, 
and  P.  being  in  sympathy  with  the  one  headed  by  Canning, 
joined  his  government  on  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827. 
He  had  now  drifted  away  from  the  Tories,  though  he  took  office 
both  with  Lord  Goderich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  because 
the  Catholic  question  was  left  open  (1828).  By  1 830  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  programme  of  reform,  and  in 
the  same  year  joined  the  Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  in  that  office  that  P.  earned  his  peculiar 
fame.  Fired  with  the  conviction  that  England  was  the  greatest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  conducted  his  correspondence 
with  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries  on  a  principle  of  high 
national  self  assertion.  Questions  of  the  first  importance  rose 
for  settlement.  On  the  one  hand  he  had  to  oppose  the  un- 
bending Conservatism  of  the  governments  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  and  whilst  deprecating  the  revolutionary  spirit,  to 
do  what  he  could  for  Liberal  constitutions  in  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Belgium.  His  diplomacy  succeeded  in  establishing 
cordiality  for  the  first  time  between  England  and  France,  it 
assisted  Belgium  to  become  a  neutral  state,  and  queens  (Isa- 
bella and  Maria)  were  secured  to  the  constitutions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Then  in  1837,  when  it  became  apparent  that  France 
desired  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  he  had  to  use  the  Powers  he 
previously  opposed  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  his  former 


ally.  In  1841  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Whigs  he  went  out  of 
office  on  the  question  of  free  trade.  It  was  1846  before  he 
again  took  the  same  seals  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  quarrel  in  Switzerland,  the  Spanish  marriages, 
the  revolutions  of  1848,  and  the  Greek  insults  offered  to  British 
subjects.  In  December  185 1  he  retired  from  the  Cabinet  because 
his  hasty  recognition  of  the  coup-d'etat  in  France  offended  the 
Queen  and  'the  Power  behind  the  throne.'  Meanwhile  he  had 
changed  his  seat  from  Cambridge  to  Bletchingley,  and  South 
Hampshire,  and  from  thence  to  Tiverton.  In  1839  he  had 
married  the  widow  of  the  fifth  Earl  oT  Cowper,  a  daughter  of 
Viscount  Melbourne.  P.  was  Home  Secretary  in  the  coali- 
tion government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1852,  and  discharged  his 
duties  with  conspicuous  care,  the  ticket-of-leave  system  and  the 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  being  among  his  achievements 
at  that  time.  On  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  government  P. 
was  asked  (February  1855)  to  become  Premier,  a  position  he 
occupied,  with  the  exception  of  a  Conservative  interlude  of  some 
months,  until  October  18,  1865,  when  he  died.  During  that 
time  he  prosecuted  the  Russian  and  Chinese  wars  with  success. 
No  English  minister  has  ever  probably  enjoyed  in  his  own 
country  the  same  measure  of  popularity  as  P.  His  aggressive 
yet  magnanimous  nationality,  and  his  exalted  estimate  of  the 
respect  due  to  British  citizenship  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  may 
primarily  account  for  it  ;  but  his  straightforwardness,  his  unde- 
viating  good  sense,  and  his  imperturbable  good-humour  helped 
to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  admiration  of  his  country.  His 
sympathies,  too,  though  they  never  took  ideal  flights  of  lan- 
guage, were  always  generous,  and  on  the  side  of  freedom  and 
progress.  See  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  P.,  with 
Selections  from  his  Speeches  and  Correspondence,  by  Lord  Dalling 
and  Bulwer  (3  vols.  1870-74)  ;  its  continuation  by  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley  (2  vols.  1876),  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  by  T.  Martin,  vol. 
ii.  and  iii.  (1876-77),  and  W.  M.  Torrens'  Memoirs  of  Viscount 
Melbourne  (1878). 

Palmer- Worm,  the  name  given  to  the  larvae  or  caterpillars 
of  various  Coleoptera  or  beetles.  It  is  used  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  gazam — 
the  kampe  of  the  Septuagint — which  many  writers  understand 
to  denote  the  young  of  the  locust. 

Palmett'o  is  a  common  name  for  several  of  the  fan-palms, 

but  especially  for  Sabal  P.,  a  native  of  the  coast  district  of  the 
United  States  from  Florida  to  N.  Carolina.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  producing  large  fan-shaped  plaited 
leaves,  irregularly  branched  flower  spikes  of  small  greenish 
flowers,  and  dark  green  fruits  containing  single  horny  seeds. 
The  leaves  are  manufactured  into  hats.  The  porous  wood  is 
very  durable,  and  is  not  attacked  by  insects.  It  is  also  very 
tough,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  used  for  stockades.  Palm- 
wine  is  collected  from  the  spathe,  and  the  'cabbage'  or  unex- 
panded  leaves  is  eaten  and  considered  a  delicacy.  In  the  civil 
war  of  America  the  Confederate  States  chose  the  P.  for  their 
emblem.  The  soft  interior  of  the  dwarf  P.  (S.  Adansoni)  is 
edible.  The  Royal  P.  (S.  utnbraculiferd)  of  the  SV.  Indies  attains 
a  height  of  80  feet. 

Palmett'o  Leaves  is  applied  to  the  large  fan-shaped  leaves 
of  the  Palmyra  Palm  (q.  v.)  {Borassus  fabclliformts).  They 
measure  as  much  as  10  feet,  including  the  stalk,  and  have  a 
diameter  up  to  5  feet,  consisting  of  sixty  to  eighty  segments. 
Besides  their  employment  for  writing  upon  with  a  pointed  iron 
style,  they  are  used  as  tliatch,  and  for  mats  and  basket-work. 

Palmip'edes  (Lat.  'palm-footed,' hence  'broad'  or  'web- 
footed  '),  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the  order  of  swimming- 
birds,  in  which  the  toes  are  more  or  less  completely  webbed.  It 
is  now  superseded  by  the  term  Natatores  (q.  v.). 

Palmitic  Acid  (CieHsoOo),  one  of  the  fatty  acid  series, 
prepared  from  palm  oil  by  saponification  with  caustic  potash 
and  subsequent  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  occurs 
in  many  natural  fats,  in  frequent  association  with  stearine.  It 
is  solid  and  lighter  than  water,  and  has  no  colour,  taste,  or  smell. 
Its  solutions  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether  are  acid,  and  solidify,  or, 
if  dilute,  yield  slender  needles  of  the  substance  on  cooling.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  62°,  and  may  be  boiled  and 
distilled  almost  without  change.  It  forms  normal  salts,  palmi- 
tales,  in  which  an  atom  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an 
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equivalent  of  a  metal.  Excepting  potassium  and  sodium 
palmitates,  all  are  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  are  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  from  the  double  decomposition  of  a 
metallic  salt  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sodium  or  potassium 
palmitate.  The  alkali-metal  compound  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  upon  palmitin,  which  is  a  natural  fat, 
obtained  by  cautiously  pressing  palm  oil  and  crystallising  from 
hot  ether.  Its  formula  is  C3H5(Ci6H3i02)3,  so  that  it  is  a 
palmitate  of  the  compound  radical  glyceryl  (C3H5).  See 
Glycerine.  It  melts  at  from  46°  to  63"  C,  according  to  the 
allotropic  modification  in  which  it  exists.  Prepared  arti- 
ficially it  is  known  as  tripalmitine,  to  distinguish  it  from 
monopalmitine  and  dipalmitine,  whose  formulte  are  respectively 
CjH5(Ci6H3i02)(OH)3  and  CaHsldeHaiO^jolOH),  both  of 
which  are  obtained  by  heating  P.  A.  with  glycerine  in  sealed 
tubes.  The  tripalmitine  is  prepared  by  mixing  I  part  of  mono- 
palmitine with  10  parts  of  P.  A.,  and  keeping  the  mixture  at  a 
temperature  of  250°  C.  for  two  days. 

Palm  Oil.   See  Oil  Palm. 

Palms  {Pahnacece  or  Falmce)  constitute  a  large  and  most 
important  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  estimated  to  num- 
ber upwards  of  700  species,  abounding  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  world,  and  having  outliers  in  the  warm  temperate  zone  ;  e.g., 
Chaviarops  humilis  in  the  N.  hemisphere  reaches  the  Riviera 
near  Nice  in  43°,  and  grows  well  in  Cornwall ;  Cocos  Australis 
extends  south  from  Brazil  to  Uruguay  and  the  La  Plata  States  ; 
and  Areca  sapida  in  New  Zealand  reaches  38°  22"  S.  lat.  There  is 
much  diversity  in  the  order.  The  stem  is  either  under  ground  or 
above  ground  :  in  the  former  case  it  is  a  perennial  rhizome  pro- 
ducing flower-stalks  and  tufts  of  leaves  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  either 
erect,  scandent,  or  supported  by  other  trees  or  bushes.  Its 
structure  (explained  under  Endogens)  renders  the  outer  portion 
the  hardest,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  centre  frequently  decay- 
ing, the  stem  often  becomes  hollow.  As  regards  surface,  in  one 
group  of  P.  it  is  smooth  and  shining,  marked  with  raised  rings 
where  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  in  another  it  is  rough  with  the 
persistent  base  of  the  petioles.  The  leaves  of  seedlings  are 
always  undivided  ;  those  that  are  formed  later  are  generally 
either  pinnately  or  palmately  divided,  the  pinnae  or  segments 
being  linear  or  lanceolate,  and  mostly  folded  longitudinally,  with 
numerous  parallel  veins.  The  petiole  is  always  broad-based, 
and  generally  sheathing.  The  inflorescence  is  generally  a 
panicle,  enclosed  in  its  young  state  by  a  large  sheathing  brae 
(spalhe),  the  common  peduncle  {spadix)  being  often  branching, 
thick,  and  sometimes  woody.  The  flowers,  by  abortion  of 
stamens  or  pistils,  are  generally  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  poly- 
gamous— rarely  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  and  corolla,  as  a  rule, 
each  consist  of  three  segments  ;  the  stamens  are  generally  six ; 
the  ovary  three-celled ;  the  fruit  a  one  or  three-seeded  drupe 
or  berry;  the  seed  albuminous ;  the  albumen  cartilaginous,  horny, 
or  oily  ;  the  embryo  minute,  and  cylindric.  The  properties  of 
P.  are  very  various.  In  the  countries  in  which  they  grow  they 
are  used  for  supplying  food,  clothing,  and  for  forming  habita- 
tions. The  fruit  of  some  is  edible,  while  that  of  others  is  ex- 
tremely hard.  Many  yield  oil,  wax,  starchy  matter,  and  sugar, 
which  is  fermented  so  as  to  produce  an  intoxicating  beverage. 
The  fibres  are  employed  for  ropes,  and  the  '  reticulum '  sur- 
rounding their  leaves  is  sometimes  manufactured  into  brushes. 
See  AssAi,  Arrack,  Toddy,  Jaggery,  Coir,  Piassaba. 

The  order  is  commonly  divided  into  six  tribes,  of  which  it 
will  be  only  possible  to  notice  here  a  few  of  the  most  important 
species,  and  such  as  are  not  described  in  separate  articles,  (i) 
Borassinea,  with  fan-shaped  leaves  and  unisexual  flowers. 
Besides  the  Palmyra  P.  (q.  v.)  and  the  Doom  P.  (q.  v.),  the 
Coco  de  Mer  or  Double  Cocoa-nut  {Lodoica  Sechdlanim)  belongs 
to  this  tribe.  It  is  found  only  on  two  or  three  small  rocky 
islands  of  the  Seychelle  group.  The  tree  is  one  of  the 
tallest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Palm  family,  attaining  100 
feet  in  height,  though  scarcely  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
nut — formed,  as  it  were,  of  two  firmly  united  together — weighs 
as  much  as  40  lbs.,  and  takes  nearly  ten  years  to  come  to  matu- 
rity. It  is  made  into  various  domestic  utensils,  the  wood 
also  is  valuable,  and  the  leaves  are  manufactured  into  hats,  bas- 
kets, &c.  (2)  Coryphinece,  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  bisexual  or 
polygamous  flowers,  and  compound  panicles.  See  Cham^ROPS, 
Carnahuba,  Mauritia,  Talipat  p.  The  Chamarops  excelsa 
of  Japan  and  N.  China  is  a  most  useful  plant ;  the  leaves  are 


made  into  hats  and  waterproof  cloaks,  and  rope  is  manufactured 
from  the  inner  fibrous  layer  of  the  sheath.  The  delicate  young 
leaves  of  a  species  of  N.  W.  India  {C.  Ritchienand)  are  eaten  as 
a  vegetable,  and  when  developed,  rope  is  made  from  them,  also 
fans,  baskets,  sandals,  pouches,  brushes :  the  seeds  are  pierced 
and  strung  into  rosaries.  (3)  Phcenicinece  is  represented  by  the 
well-known  Date  P.  (q.  v.),  and  in  addition  to  the  various  species 
enumerated  in  that  article,  the  African  P.  spinosa  merits  mention. 
It  is  common  over  the  central  regions  of  the  continent,  and  on 
the  coast,  both  as  a  bush  and  a  tree  with  a  flexuous  stem  20  feet 
high.  The  green  bunches  of  fruit,  if  immersed  for  twelve  hours 
in  water,  suddenly  assume  a  rich  scarlet  hue,  and  the  astringent 
pulp  becomes  sweet.  The  split  leaf  is  made  into  fine  mats  and 
caps,  which  take  colour  easily,  and  are  worked  into  many  pat- 
terns. (4)  Arecinea,  with  pinnate  leaves,  having  the  leaflets 
entire  or  irregularly  lobed,  sheathing  petioles,  and  monoecious 
flowers ;  contains  genera  referred  to  under  Betel,  Cabbage 
P.,  Wax  p.,  Caryota,  Areca,  Gomuto.  (5)  Cocoiuea.  In 
this  tribe  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  entire,  the  petioles 
amplexicaul  with  a  fibrous  base,  and  the  flowers  monoecious. 
The  most  important  are  Cocos  and  Elais — already  noticed  under 
Cocoa  P.  and  Oil  P.  (6)  Lepidocaryinece  has  leaves  pinnate, 
leaflets  entire,  petioles  on  long  sheaths,  both  they  and  the  sheaths 
beset  with  prickles ;  a  flower  monoecious  or  dioecious  in  compound 
panicles.  In  this  tribe  are  included  the  rattans,  and  other  use- 
ful plants  of  the  genus  Calamus  (q.  v. ).  Sago  (q.  v. )  is  chiefly 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  Mttroxylon  (Sagiis). 

Two  remarkable  genera,  which  resemble  P.  in  general  habit 
and  in  their  large  pinnate  leaves,  but  differ  essentially  in  the 
structure  of  their  flowers,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above 
synopsis,  are  Nipa  (q.  v.)  and  Pliytelephas,  or  the  Ivory  P. 
(q.  v.).  The  different  aspect  of  P.  to  other  trees  led  to  their 
being  early  sought  after  as  objects  of  horticultural  curiosity,  and 
now  palm-houses  are  especially  erected  for  their  reception  and 
culture.  Such  may  be  seen  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  many  continental  and  colonial  cities. 
See  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  P.  by  Oscar  Drude  in 
the  Mittheilungen  of  January  1878,  and  Les  Palmier s  by  Oswald 
de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem  (Par.  1878). 

Palm  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  which' received 
its  name  from  the  practice  of  carrying  palm  (or,  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, box,  yew,  or  willow)  branches  in  procession,  in  commem- 
oration of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  on 
which  occasion,  according  to  John  (xii.),  many  of  the  Jews  took 
branches  of  palm-trees  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  rites  of  the  day  the 
Church  adopted  part  of  the  pagan  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  rejoicings  of  Easter  (q.  v.) — a  part  which  was  long  kept  up  in 
connection  with  May-day  (q.  v.),  when  the  young  people  went 
out  to  the  woods  during  the  previous  night  and  returned  in  the 
morning  laden  with  branches  of  trees  decorated  with  flowers. 

Palmy'ra  is  the  Greek  name  (perhaps  compounded  of  palma, 
'  a  palm-tree,'  and  Arab,  mur,  Gr.  myroii,  myrra,  '  an  aromatic 
gum ')  of  the  city  Tadmor  (Heb.  '  city  of  palms '),  which  was 
situated  in  a  well-watered  oasis  in  the  Syrian  desert,  about  150 
miles  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  serving  as  a  depot  for  the  merchandise 
of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  in  its  transmission  to  the  West, 
and  a  safe  halting-place  for  the  caravans.  That  P.  was  built 
by  Solomon,  as  stated  in  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  is  doubtful.  The 
city  mentioned  in  the  parallel  passage  in  I  Kings  (ix.  18)  is 
Tamar  (Heb.  'a  palm'),  which  is  probably  the  city  to  the  S.  of 
Palestine  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  ig  {cf.  the  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  passage),  Tadmor  being  introduced  on  the  margin 
from  Chronicles.  The  first  mention  of  P.  in  profane  history  is 
when  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Marc  Antony  (about  B.C.  40), 
who  expected  rich  spoil  from  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  transported 
their  wealth  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (about 
A.D.  70),  P.,  with  a  certain  territory,  formed  an  independent  state 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  Empires,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Eastern  trade  ;  but  it  was  soon  after  united  to 
the  Roman  Empire  as  a  free  city.  Under  Adrian  (from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Adrianopolis)  and  the  Antonines  it  rose 
to  the  height  of  its  splendour,  but  was  laid  waste  by  Aurelian 
after  the  rebellion  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  (q.  v.  ;  3d  c).  It 
was  again  fortified  by  Justinian  in  the  6th  c,  it  was  one  of  the 
first  conquests  of  the  Saracens  in  Syria  (632),  and  was  plundered 
by  Tamarlane  (1400).    All  that  remains  of  it  at  the  present  day 
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are  vast  masses  of  ruins,  amid  which  several  families  of  Arabs 
have  their  huts,  and  retain  possession  of  the  place.  See  St. 
Mart's  Histoire  de  Palmyre  (Par.  1823),  Porter's  Handbook  of 
Syria  and  Palest ifte  {Lond.  1858),  Vog\\t^s  Syrie  Centrale  (1869), 
and  Baedeker's  Handbook  of  Syj-ia  and  Palestine  (Lond.  1877). 

Palmy'ra  Palm  is  the  name  of  Borassus  flabelliformis,  a 
plant  widely  distributed  tliroughout  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state.  It  belongs  to  the  section  of 
palms  with  fan-shaped  leaves  and  unisexual  flowers  in  pani- 
culate spikes.  The  young  stems  are  covered  with  dry  leaves,  or 
the  lower  part  of  the  petiole,  and  the  old  stems  bear  the  scars  of 
the  fallen  petioles.  The  leaf  consists  of  from  60  to  80  parchment- 
like, smooth,  shining  segments.  The  sub-globose  fruit,  which  is 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  contains  a  yellow  pulp  mixed  with 
tough  fibres  surrounding  the  seeds.  Sometimes  the  tree  attains 
100  feet  in  height,  but  it  is  generally  about  50  feet,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  18  to  24  inches.  The  stems  are  hollowed  out  in  India 
and  employed  as  water-pipes  ;  cut  half-way  through  lengthwise, 
they  serve  as  gutters  and  open  channels.  The  outer  wood  is 
used  for  posts,  rafters,  and  building  generally,  also  for  furniture. 
The  leaves  are  employed  for  writing  upon  (with  pointed  iron 
style),  the  documents  lasting  for  several  centuries;  they  are  also 
used  for  thatch,  mats,  and  basket  work.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
eaten  raw  or  roasted,  and  in  Ceylon  a  preserve  is  made  from  it. 
The  unripe  seed  and  the  seedling  plants  are  an  important  article 
of  food.  But  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  tree  is  the  sweet 
sap  which  runs  from  the  peduncles  cut  before  flowering,  and  is 
collected  in  bamboo  tubes  or  earthen  pots  tied  below  the  wound. 
Nearly  all  the  sugar  made  in  Burmah  and  a  large  portion  of  that 
made  in  S.  India  and  the  Konkan  is  the  produce  of  this  palm. 
The  sap  is  also  fermented  into  toddy  and  distilled.  An  African 
species  {B.  Aithiopum,  the  '  Deleb '  of  Nubia)  is  widely  diffused 
over  the  tropical  part  of  that  continent,  forming  a  marked 
feature  in  the  landscape  whether  it  occurs  singly  in  a  forest  or 
forms  a  monotonous  plantation  covering  miles  of  flat  land.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  E.  African  palms,  growing  on  the  Zambesi 
to  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  at  about  half  its  height  the  stem  is 
generally  much  swollen,  a  prototype  perhaps  of  the  bulged  shaft 
of  the  old  Egyptian  column.  The  wood  if  kept  dry  is  durable, 
resisting  well  the  attacks  of  termites.    See  Deleb  Palm. 

Palmyra  Wood  is  a  name  given  to  the  timber  of  the  hard 
outer  parts  of  the  trunks  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  Palmyra 
palm.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  their 
connection  between  the  interior  of  the  stem  and  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  varied  structure  of  these  bundles,  give  a  remarkable 
appearance  to  the  wood.  Veneers  cut  in  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion are  known  in  the  trade  as  'speckled  wood,'  and  those  made 
vertically  as  '  porcupine  wood.'  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
numerous  fancy  articles,  such  as  ladies'  work-boxes. 

Palolo  {P.  viridis),  also  named  'Balolo,'  the  name  applied 
to  a  species  of  Annelida  (q.  v.)  or  worms,  belonging  to  the  order 
Errantia,  or  that  including  the  most  typical  marine  worms.  It 
inhabits  tropical  seas,  and  is  common  around  the  Samoan  and 
Fijian  coasts.  The  average  length  of  the  P.  is  about  3  inches. 
It  is  of  a  greenish  colour  and  has  a  cylindrical  body  which 
tapers  at  both  ends.  The  gills  are  represented  by  tufts  borne 
on  the  sides  of  the  segments  of  the  body.  The  natives  of  the 
islands  first  mentioned  regard  the  P.  as  a  delicacy,  and  capture 
it  in  large  numbers  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Pal'pi  (from  Lat.  palpo,  '  I  touch '),  the  name  given  to  certain 
appendages  developed  in  connection  with  the  mouth-parts  of 
Articulate  or  Annulose  animals.  Thus  in  insects  P.  are  borne 
by  the  second  pair  of  jaws  or  maxilla  and  by  the  labium  or 
lower  lip,  but  the  larger  jaws  or  mandibles  are  never  provided 
with  these  organs.  In  Crustaceans  (e.g.,  lobster)  P.  are  attached 
to  the  mandibles,  to  the  maxilliE,  and  also  to  the  maxillipedes  or 
foot  jaws.  The  P.  in  Arachnida  or  spiders  and  scorpions  are 
large  and  important.  They  belong  in  the  latter  class  to  the 
maxilla:,  and  are  used  by  the  males  to  convey  the  seminal  fluid 
to  the  female  generative  organs.  In  the  scorpions  the  maxillary 
P.  are  developed  to  form  the  chela  or  nipping-claws. 

Palpita'tion  is  the  term  used  to  express  frequency  of  cardiac 
action,  irregularity,  and  suddenness  of  impulse.  P.  may  be  either 
functional  or  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  P.  without  organic  dis- 
ease are  flushings  or  pallor  of  the  face,  ringing  in  the  ears,  or  some 
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coldness  of  the  extremities.  P.  may  be  persistent,  but  it  is  more 
generally  paroxysmal,  and  the  causes  are  most  frequently  trace- 
able to  excessive  mental  exertion  and  sedentary  occupation,  great 
anxiety,  strong  mental  emotions,  nervous  exhaustion,  the  influence 
of  poisons  on  the  heart's  action,  and  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  liver.  The  causes  being  removed  the  P.  is  removed,  but  the 
heart  may  become  hypertrophied  or  dilated  through  the  chronicity 
of  the  P.  P.  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  a  much  more 
serious  affection,  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  patient  are  often 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  disease.    See  Heart,  Diseases  of. 

Pal'sy.    See  Paralysis. 

Palu'dal  Diseases.    See  Miasmatic  Diseases. 

Paludan-MuUer,  Prederik,  was  born  at  Kjerteminde  in 
Zealand,  and  educated  at  the  Cathedral-school  of  Odense  and  at 
Copenhagen  University.  His  first  works,  Fire  Pomancer  {iSj2), 
and  Kjarlighed  ved  Hoffet,  had  already  considerable  success,  when 
the  beautiful  poem  Danserinden  (1833)  gave  him  the  high  place 
he  afterwards  maintained  by  Amor  and  Psyche  in  1834,  and  from 
1835  to  1838,  when  he  travelled  to  Italy,  by  Ziileimas  Flugt, 
Eventyr  i  Skoveti,  Alf  og  Rose,  Trochoeer  og  lamber,  Fyrste  og 
page,  Beatrice,  Vestalinden,  and  Slaven.  The  latter  year  closed 
his  first  or  'aesthetic  period,'  while  the  drama  Venus  (1841), 
and  the  first  part  of  his  greatest  poem,  Adam  Homo  (1841-48), 
appearing  after  his  return,  are  the  expression  of  his  second  or 
'ethical  period.'  Two  mythological  poems,  Tithon  and  Dry- 
adens  Bryllup,  lead  on  to  the  third,  or  '  religious-speculative ' 
period,  whose  chief  works  were  Luftskip/^eren  og  Atheisten  (1852), 
Kalantts,  Paradisct,  Abels  D'od,  Kain  eller  Vredens  Barn,  Ahas- 
verus,  3.\\di  Benedict  og  Hans  Amme.  Ivar  Lykkes  Historie,  the 
comedy  Tiderne  Skifte  (1874),  and  the  poem  Adonis  (1874)  were 
his  last  works.  He  died  28th  Dec.  1876.  P.-M.  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Danish  poets.  His  characteristics  are  a  high  moral 
earnestness,  a  richly  developed  power  of  reflection,  and  trans- 
parent clearness  of  style. 

Paludi'na,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca  (q.  v.),  forming 
the  type  of  the  (umily  Pa ludinida,  in  which  a  conical  or  globular 
shell  exists  with  a  rounded  and  entire  or  unbroken  aperture.  The 
Operculum  (q.  v.)  is  horny  or  shelly.  These  gasteropods  are  inha- 
bitants of  fresh  or  brackish  waters.  P.  is  represented  by  living 
species,  of  which  P.  vivipara  is  a  good  example.  The  fossil  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  begin  in  the  Jurassic  or  Chalk  formations. 

Palunpur',  the  capital  of  a  native  State  of  the  same  name 
in  W.  India,  in  political  connection  with  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, 80  miles  N.  of  Ahmedabad.  It  has  a  special  manufacture 
of  chintz  counterpanes.  Pop.  (1872)  17,189. — The  State  of  P., 
which  lies  between  Gujerat  and  Rajputana,  has  an  area  of 
2384  sq.  miles,  a  pop.  (1872)  of  215,972,  and  a  revenue  of 
^40,000,  of  which  ;ri^4S5o  is  paid  as  tribute  to  the  Gaekwar. 
The  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  and  sugar-cane.  The  ruling  family 
are  Afghans,  who  received  the  title  of  Dewan  from  the  Emperor 
Akbar.  The  higher  title  of  Nawaub,  offered  by  the  British  for 
services  during  the  Mutiny,  was  refused. 

Pamlico,  or  Pamp'lico  Sound,  the  largest  sound  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Carolina,  80  miles  long  by  10  to  30  broad,  is  fenced 
by  long  low  islands  from  the  open  sea,  to  which  it  opens  by 
Ocracoke,  Hatteras,  Loggerhead,  and  other  inlets.  It  receives 
the  Neuse  and  P.  rivers,  communicates  with  Albemarle  Sound 
in  the  N.,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  20  feet,  with  great  areas 
of  shoal  water.    Its  fisheries  are  valuable. 

Pam'pas  (in  the  Quichua  tongue,  '  plains  '),  the  name  given  to 
the  wide  plains  forming  almost  the  whole  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  part  of  Paraguay.  They  are  composed  of  an  estuary 
deposit,  and  are  largely  impregnated  with  salt,  while  large  lagoons, 
more  or  less  saline,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Bones  and  other 
animal  remains  are  so  abundant,  that  Mr.  Darwin  says  '  We  may 
conclude  that  the  whole  area  of  the  P.  is  one  wide  sepulchre  of 
extinct  gigantic  quadrupeds.'  Strips  of  barren  land,  of  different 
geological  character,  and  called  travesias,  cross  the  P.  in  some 
places.  The  P.  themselves  are  covered  with  long  grass,  and  in 
some  districts  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  thistles  eight  feet 
high,  which  afford  shelter  to  robbers,  and  also  serv'e  as  fuel  in  a 
country  destitute  of  trees  and  coal.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
now  reared  on  the  P.,  over  which  also  roam  immense  herds  of 
wild  cattle  and  horses.    The  latter  have  largely  supplanted  the 
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Pan  (akin  to  Lat.  pasco,  '  I  feed '),  in  Greek  mythology  a 
rural  divinity,  the  son  of  Hermes  by  a  daughter  of  Dryops,  was 
originally  worshipped  in  Arcadia,  whence  his  fame  extended  to 
other  parts  of  Greece.  He  was  regarded  as  the  guardian  of 
flocks,  pastures,  and  bees,  as  a  mighty  hunter,  and  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  syrinx  or  f andean  pipes;  and  in  art  was  usually 
represented  with  goat's  horns,  beard,  tail,  and  feet — attributes 
that  struck  the  beholder  with  panic  alarm  (Gr.  to  panikon).  By 
the  Romans  he  was  identified  with  Faunus  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Alexandrian  philosophers  saw  in  him  a  personification  of  nature, 
connecting  his  name  with  the  Gr.  to  pan  ('the  universe').  The 
story  related  by  Plutarch  (De  Dcfectione  Oraailoncni),  how,  on 
the  liight  of  the  Nativity,  a  voyager  off  the  promontory  of 
Tasnarum  heard  a  strange  cry,  '  The  great  Pan  is  dead,'  suggested 
to  Milton  the  most  beautiful  stanzas  in  the  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity  ;  and  the  Lycean  god  has  been  sung  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  by  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

Panache  (Fr.,  Old  Fr.  pennache,  Ital.  pennachio,  from  Lat. 
penna,  '  a  feather '),  in  Heraldry,  a  plume  of  feathers  placed  up- 
right in  front  of  the  helmet,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  crest. 

Panama',  Isthmus  of,  connects  Central  and  S.  America, 
extending  from  77°  to  83'  W.  long.  It  forms  the  State  of  P., 
belonging  to  the  Colombian  confederation,  and  has  an  area  of 
29,756  sq.  miles,  with  a  pop.  in  1 87 1  of  220,542.  The  isthmus 
is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
S.  American  Cordillera,  and  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Picacho 
(7200  feet).  In  its  eastern  part  and  on  the  Atlantic  shore  there 
is  a  belt  of  low  wet  land  with  a  very  unhealthy  climate  ;  but  the 
western  portion  rises  into  dry  and  comparatively  healthy  savan- 
nahs. The  central  range  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  is 
clothed  with  a  rank  tropical  vegetation.  Gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  salt  mines  are  partially  worked,  while  the  chief  crops  are 
rice,  maize,  cotton,  and  bananas.  The  isthmus  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  36  miles  in  length,  connecting  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  town  of  P.  on  the  Pacific.  It  was  constructed  by 
United  States  enterprise,  opened  in  1855,  and  enjoys  a  transit 
trade  of  1 1,000,000  yearly.  The  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  isthmus  has  been  long  discussed,  and  more  than  one 
survey  for  the  purpose  has  been  made.  — P. ,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  P.,  and  on  the  Bay  of  P.,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
sea  at  P.  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor 
from  2  to  8  miles  from  the  shore,  under  the  lee  of  several 
small  islands.  The  town  is  well-built,  but  has  frequently 
been  devastated  by  fire,  the  last  disaster  of  the  kind  occurring 
in  1874.  P.  is  a  free  port,  but  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  being  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  P.  Railway,  and  con- 
sequently enjoying  a  large  transit  traffic.  The  chief  exports  are 
indiarubber,  hides,  skins,  and  ivory  nuts.  In  1873  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  P.  amounted  to  ;^'400,ooo,  but  fell  to  about 
half  that  figure  in  1874,  in  consequence  of  Indian  troubles. 
The  old  Spanish  city  of  P.,  built  in  1518  and  destroyed  in  1670 
by  the  buccaneers,  stood  6  miles  N.E,  of  the  present  town, 
whose  pop.  in  1871  was  18,378.  "  ~ 


native  fauna,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  guanaco,  vizcacha, 
a  rabbit-like  creature,  and  the  rhea,  or  S.  American  ostrich. 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  P.  are  Indians,  and  the  mixed 
race  called  Guachos  (q.  v.).  The  P.  are  liable  to  fierce  blasts 
of  westerly  wind,  known  as  pamperos,  whose  influence  extends 
some  distance  out  to  sea. 

Pampas  Grass  is  the  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  grasses 
botanically  called  Gyneriiim,  brought  into  European  notice  by 
the  introduction  into  gardens  of  the  handsome  species  named 
G.  argentenm.  All  the  genus,  with  one  New  Zealand  exception, 
is  S.  American,  and  the  species  above  alluded  to  covers  large 
areas  of  the  Pampas  district.  Few  ornamental  plants  pro- 
duce a  finer  effect  than  good  tufts  of  this  grass,  grown  either 
singly  on  lawns,  or  arranged  against  a  background  of  evergreens, 
which  serve  as  a  contrast  to  its  large,  elegant,  silvery-white 
panicles  and  graceful  leaf-disposition.  In  favourable  conditions 
the  stems  rise  to  12  feet  high,  with  as  many  as  200  springing 
from  a  single  plant. 

Pam'philus,  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  founder  of  its  most  celebrated  school  of  painting,  and  the 
instructor  of  Apelles,  was  born  at  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.  In  the  school  of  P.  the  course  of 
study,  which  embraced  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anatomy, 
and  painting,  extended  to  ten  years. 

Pam'phlet  (said  to  be  from  the  Sp.  papakta,  '  an  inscribed 
slip  of  paper'  or  Lat.  pagiua  filata,  'a  threaded  page;'  but 
the  derivation  is  uncertain),  a  short  treatise  or  essay — techni- 
cally, a  book  in  octavo,  of  not  more  than  five  sheets,  merely 
stitched  together.  The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  the  P. 
was  first  wielded  in  England  as  a  powerful  weapon  of  attack 
by  Wyclif.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  crowd  of  Protestant 
pamphleteers  flooded  the  country  with  vehement  invectives 
against  the  Mass  and  its  accompanying  superstitions.  The 
attacks,  directed  by  Nash  and  his  rivals  among  the  Elizabethan 
pamphleteers  against  the  Puritans,  were  the  first  English  works 
which  shook  utterly  off  the  sickly  extravagances  of  euphuism, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  popular  literature.  Milton's  pamph- 
lets are  splendid  specimens  of  wratliful  protest  and  impassioned 
pleading.  In  later  times,  till  the  rise  of  the  newspaper  press  in 
some  measure  superseded  this  form  of  publication,  every  contro- 
versy brought  its  budget  of  pamphlets.  There  are  valuable  col- 
lections of  them  in  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Royal  and  London  Institutions. 

Pamphyl'ia,  anciently  a  province  on  the  S.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  skirting  in  a  semi- 
circle the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  P.  It  was  traversed  by  ramifica- 
tions of  Mount  Taurus,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Catarrhactes 
(Dudensti),  Cestras  (Ak-su),  Eurymedon  {Capri-su),  and  Melas 
(Alenavgat-su),  all  of  which  are  navigable  and  discharge  into  the 
Bay  of  P.  The  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  race  of  aborigines, 
Cilicians,  and  Greeks,  hence  their  name  '  Pamphyli '  (Gr.  pas, 
'all,'  and  phyle,  'tribe;'  cf.  Ger.  Alenianni).  They  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and,  like  the  Cilicians,  were  much 
addicted  to  piracy.  The  chief  towns,  all  on  the  sea-coast  or  on 
the  rivers,  were  Side  and  Aspendus,  originally  Greek  colonies, 
Attalia,  founded  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos,  and  Perga. 

Pamplo'na,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Navarre,  in 
N.  Spain,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  San  Sebastian,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail,  and  19  from  the  French  frontier.  Situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  30  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arga,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro,  on  an  eminence  1378  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  founded 
by  Philip  II.  Though  very  uneven,  the  town  is  finely  built,  has 
three  squares,  of  which  Plaza  del  Castillo  is  the  finest,  an  Epis- 
copal palace  and  a  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1397  by  Carlos 
III.  of  Navarre,  and  containing  the  graves  of  the  kings  of 
Navarre.  P.  has  a  medical  school,  a  college  with  a  library  and 
botanic  garden,  a  casa  de  cspositos  ('  foundling  hospital '),  a 
theatre,  and  a  plaza  de  toros  ('  bull  arena  '),  the  largest  in  Spain, 
capable  of  holding  10,000  people.  There  is  some  trade  in  wine, 
leather,  linen,  wax,  and  guitar-strings.  Pop.  22,896.  P.,  the 
ancient  Pompeiopolis,  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  466,  and  by 
Karl  the  Great  in  778.  Its  Moorish  conquerors  corrupted  the 
Roman  name  to  Bamblona,  whence  the  modern  P.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1808,  but  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  after  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1813. 


Panathense'a,  the  greatest  and  probably  the  most  ancient 
festival  of  the  Athenian  State,  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
July  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Athene  Polias.  Strictly  speaking 
the  P.  consisted  of  tv^^o  festivals,  the  one  held  annually  under 
the  name  of  the  Lesser  P.,  the  other  every  four  years  under  the 
name  of  the  Greater  P.  The  P.  seems  to  have  been  a  develop- 
ment of  the  feast  Athensea,  instituted,  according  to  tradition,  by 
King  Erichthonius  about  1500  B.C.,  and  originally  confined  to 
the  city  of  Athens,  but  on  the  formation  of  the  Attic  confede- 
racy by  Theseus  opened  to  all  the  Atticans,  and  receiving  on 
that  account  the  name  P.  The  celebration  included  rich  sacri- 
fices of  oxen,  to  which  every  town  in  Attica  had  to  contribute 
one  bull,  besides  various  contests  of  skill,  horse  and  foot  races, 
and  the  lainpadcphoria,  or  torch-race.  The  Greater  P.  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  more  magnificent  character  of  its  sacrifices,  by 
the  recitation  of  the  Homeric  and  other  poems,  and  especially 
by  the  solemn  procession  of  all  Atticans  on  the  last  day  of  the 
festival  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  goddess  with  the  peplus,  a  crocus-coloured  garment 
wrought  by  the  maidens  of  the  city.  This  procession,  and  other 
solemnities  of  the  P.,  are  represented  on  the  frieze  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Pan'ax.    See  Ginseng. 

Pan'cakes  are  cakes  fried  from  a  thin  batter  of  flour,  eggs, 
and  milk,  seasoned  with  salt  and  sugar.  The  following  is  M. 
Soyer's  recipe  for  P.  :  '  Break  two  to  four  eggs  into  a  basin, 
add  four  small  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  a  little  salt ;  beat  the  whole  well  together,  adding 
by  degrees  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  eggs  and  the  quality  of  the  flour,  so  as 
to  form  a  rather  thick  batter  ;  next  add  a  little  ginger,  cinnamon, 
or  other  flavour  at  will  ;  lastly,  put  them  into  the  pan,  and 
when  set  and  brownish,  lay  hold  of  the  frying  pan  at  the 
extremity  of  the  handle,  give  it  a  sudden  but  slight  jerk  upwards, 
and  the  cake  will  turn  over  on  the  otiier  side  ;  when  this  is 
brown,  dish  up  with  sifted  sugar  and  serve  with  lemon.'  The 
use  of  P.  is  peculiarly  associated  with  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  this 
observance  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  an  ancient  heathen 
festival  continued  in  connection  with  the  calendar  of  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

Panchatan'tra.    See  Bidpai. 

Pan'creas  (Gr.  pan,  'all,'  and  kreas,  'flesh'),  or  Sweet- 
bread, an  organ  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  situated  in  the  abdo- 
minal region  as  an  appendage  to  the  digestive  system.  The  P.  in 
man  lies  somewhat  transversely  in  the  abdomen,  or  across  the 
hinder  wall  of  the  belly,  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac 
{right  and  left)  regions.  It  is  a  gland  of  oblong  and  flattened 
form,  and  has  been  compared  in  shape  to  a  dog's  tongue.  It  is 
broadened  at  its  right  extremity,  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  1 4 
inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick.  It  weighs 
usually  from  2  to  ounces,  but  5  or  6  ounces  is  not  an  un- 
common weight.  The  right  extremity  of  the  P.  is  covered  by 
the  bend  of  the  duodenum,  or  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 
Its  body  is  covered  in  part  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  the  left  extremity  or  '  tail '  of  the  organ  extends 
to  the  spleen,  and  overlies  the  left  kidney. 

The  structure  of  the  P.  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
salivary  glands  of  the  mouth.  There  is  a  loose  and  irregular 
division  into  lobules,  which  are  in  turn  composed  of  rami- 
fied tubes.  The  secretion  of  the  P.  is  conveyed  from  the 
organ  by  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  runs  through  the  organ 
from  left  to  right,  and  which  opens  into  the  duodenum  in  close 
relationship  with  the  bile-duct  from  the  liver.  This  duct  is  of 
the  size  of  a  quill  at  its  intestinal  end.  The  P.  derives  its  nerves 
from  the  splenic  plexus.  The  arteries  of  the  P.  arise  from  the 
splenic,  &c.,  and  the  veins  open  into  the  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  or  secretion  of  the  P.,  like  saliva,  is  a 
colourless,  transparent,  and  alkaline  fluid.  Its  specific  con- 
stituent is  pancreatin.  In  lOO  parts  of  pancreatic  juice  there 
are  of  water  98o"45  parts,  and  of  solids,  19 '55  parts.  The 
solids  consist  of  pancreatin,  1271  parts;  and  of  inorganic 
bases  and  salts,  6 '84  parts.  The  functions  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  in  digestion  comprehend  (a)  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
dextrin  and  grape  sugar,  an  action  which  the  bile  is  powerless 
to  effect ;  {b)  to  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  jatty  matters,  by 
transforming  them  into  an  emulsion  and  thus  rendering  tliem  fit 
for  absorption  by  the  lacteal  vessels.  In  Disease  of  the  P., 
fatty  and  oily  matters  appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  digested — (c) 
the  dissolution  of  albuminous  matters,  and  the  production  of  a 
peptone,  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Panc'sova,  a  fortified  town  of  Austria  on  the  Servian  frontier 
and  on  the  Temes,  near  where  it  enters  the  Danube,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Belgrad.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and 
considerable  industries  in  silk,  brandy,  &c.    Pop.  (1869)  13,408. 

Pan'da  or  "Wah  {A Hums  fulgens),  a  species  of  Carnivor-ous 
quadruped  found  in  Nepal,  and  allied  to  the  raccoon,  potto,  &c. 
It  attains  a  length  of  about  two  feet  ;  its  colour  is  a  rich 
chestnut  brown,  deepest  in  hue  on  the  outside  of  the  body  and 
legs ;  the  head  is  greyish,  and  there  is  a  whitish  spot  below  each 
eye.  The  tail  is  ringed,  the  head  short  and  broad,  and  the 
muzzle  pointed.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy.  The  P. 
appears  to  feed  on  birds  and  smaller  mammalia.  It  is  also  fond 
of  eggs,  and  robs  nests  to  procure  these  dainties.  The  names 
'  Wah  '  and  '  Chit-wa '  are  given  to  the  animal  from  its  cry. 

Pandana'cese,  or  the  Screw-Pine  Family,  is  a  singular 
natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  numbering  about  100 
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species,  chiefly  contained  in  the  genera  Pandanus  and  Freycinetia. 
The  stem  is  arborescent,  usually  sending  down  aerial  roots,  some- 
times weak  and  decumbent ;  the  leaves  imbricated  in  three  rows, 
long,  amplexicaul,  and  almost  always  spiny  on  the  margins  ; 
the  flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous,  and  arranged  on  a  covered 
spadix  ;  the  perianth  wanting ;  and  the  fruit  either  fibrous 
drupes  or  many-celled  berries.  They  are  abundant  in  the  Mas- 
caree  Islands,  common  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  most  tro- 
pical islands  of  the  Old  World,  but  are  rare  in  America.  Their 
strong  aerial  roots,  which  protrude  from  the  stem,  descend  towards 
the  earth,  and  reaching  it,  quickly  bury  themselves  in  the  soil, 
are  not  only  a  source  of  nourishment  but  act  as  stays  to  prevent 
the  stems  being  blown  about  in  the  sandy  situations  where  the 
plant  is  usually  met  with.  The  fruit  and  seeds  of  many  species 
are  eatable,  and  their  leaves  furnish  cordage  and  thatching 
material.  From  the  unexpanded  leaves  of  Carludovica  pahnata, 
the  Panama  hats  are  manufactured.  Jipagapa  in  Ecuador  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  trade — not  Panama,  which  is  a  misnomer 
in  the  same  way  that '  Mocha  '  is  for  coffee.    See  Screw-Pine. 

Panda'vas  are  the  five  sons  of  Pandu,  whose  life  and  war 
with  the  rival  Kaurava  princes  form  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
Hindu  epic  the  Mahabharata  (q.  v.).  It  is  supposed  that  this 
war  has  some  historic  basis,  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate it. 

Pande'an  Pipes,  an  ancient  wind  instrument  formed  by  a 
number  of  reeds  of  graduated  lengths.  The  Greek  Syrinx  and 
Roman7?j/2</a  were  of  this  nature. 

Pan'dects  (Gr.  pan  de  kai,  '  all-receiving '),  the  name  given 
to  a  digest  of  the  Roman  law,  made  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  It  consists  of  fifty  books  containing  the 
opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  lawyers.  The  books  are 
divided  into  seven  parts,  which  are  as  follows: — 1-4,  S-ii, 
12-19,  20-27,  28-35,  36-44,  and  45-50.  The  first  contains  the 
elements  of  law,  defining  justice,  right,  &c. ;  the  second  part 
treats  of  judges  and  judgments  ;  the  third  of  personal  actions; 
the  fourth  of  contracts,  pledges,  &c.  ;  the  fifth  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments ;  the  sixth  of  the  possession  of  goods  ;  and  the  seventh  of 
obligations,  crimes,  punishments,  &c.  The  P.  were  compiled 
by  Tribonian  during  the  years  530-33.    See  Roman  Law. 

Pandem'ic  Waves  of  Disease.  In  1858,  Dr.  Lawson, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  while  in  charge  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  investigated  the  records  of 
mortality  to  ascertain  whether  they  indicated  the  operation  of 
local  causes  which  might  be  removed.  He  says  : — 'After  much 
consideration,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  epidemics  pro- 
ceeded regularly  from  south  to  north,  and  that  they  might  be 
traced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Iceland.  They  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  the  interval  of  a  few  years,  and  often 
affected  places  far  distant  in  longitude ;  and  their  resemblance 
to  a  succession  of  waves  led  to  their  causes  being  designated 
P.  W.  As  the  course  of  these  waves  seemed  uninfluenced  by 
atmospheric  currents,  it  was  clear  they  must  be  owing  to  some 
terrestrial  force  ;  and  their  appearance  at  Mauritius  and  the  Cape 
in  the  same  year,  and  their  subsequently  manifesting  themselves 
at  more  northerly  latitudes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  on  its  western  shore  at  the  same  time,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  position  of  one  of  the  magnetic  poles  to  the  N.  of 
Canada  and  the  S.  of  Australia,  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
force  was  magnetic'  In  regard  to  the  progress  of  P.  W.  in  the 
production  of  fevers  and  cholera.  Dr.  Lawson  states  that  '  they 
take  five  years  to  go  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England. 
A  febrific  wave  is  supposed  to  start  from  the  isoclinal,  70°  S., 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  a  year  with  an  odd  number,  and  to 
overspread  the  zone  lietween  that  and  53°  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  will  start  from  53°  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  even 
year,  and  so  on.  As  the  waves  are  assumed  to  occur  every 
second  year,  another  will  leave  the  isoclinal,  70°,  in  the  next 
year,  and  will  pursue  the  same  course  as  that  which  preceded  it. 
From  this  peculiarity,  it  follows  that  the  first  part  of  a  wave  is 
experienced  in  any  given  zone  either  always  in  an  odd  year  or 
always  in  an  even  one.  And  the  force  of  the  epidemics  is 
accordingly  felt  in  each  zone  in  the  year  peculiar  to  it,  following 
that  of  the  zone  to  the  south  of  it,  and  preceding  that  of  the 
zone  to  the  north.'  The  theory  of  P.  W.  is  not  generally 
received  by  epidemiologists,  and  requires  confirmation.  See 
Trans.  Epidem.  Soc.  (vol.  iii.  p.  216,  Lond.). 
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Fando'ra  (Gr.  'all-gifted'),  according  to  Greek  myth,  was 
the  name  of  the  first  woman  on  earth.  After  the  theft  of 
fire  from  heaven  by  Prometheus,  the  wrathful  gods  in  revenge 
caused  Hephaestus  to  mould  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty, 
whom  they  endowed  with  every  seductive  gift,  and  sent  as  a 
present  to  Epimetheus,  brother  of  Prometheus.  Epimetheus, 
despite  the  warning  of  his  brother,  received  P.,  whose  curiosity 
prompted  her  to  open  a  box  or  cask  which  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house,  whereupon  there  issued  from  it  all  the 
varied  evils  that  afflict  mankind,  Hope  alone  remaining  behind. 
The  details  of  this  myth  are  variously  given  and  interpreted. 

Pan'dours  (from  Pandur,  a  village  near  Kolocza),  the  name 
formerly  given  in  the  Austrian  army  to  corps  of  light-armed  foot, 
levied  from  among  the  Slavs  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  acting 
under  their  own  leaders,  called  Harumbashas.  Since  1755  the 
P.  have  been  incorporated  with  the  other  frontier  forces  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

Pan'el,  in  English  law,  is  the  slip  or  '  pane '  of  paper  or 
parchment  containing  the  names  of  the  iurors  returned  by  the 
sheriff,  or  other  ministerial  officer,  to  serve  on  trials  of  issue  in 
courts  of  law.  The  enrolment  of  the  names  upon  the  schedule 
is  called  iinpanelling  a  jury ;  and  the  returning  officer  is  said  to 
array  the  names  on  the  P.  In  Scotch  criminal  law  the  accused, 
who  is  called  the  defender  till  his  appearance  to  answer  to  the 
charge,  is,  after  appearance,  termed  the  P. 

Pan'el  (Old  Fr.,  a  diminutive  of  pan,  'a  piece  or  pane,'  Lat. 
pannus),  in  architecture,  denotes  a  compartment  with  raised 
margins,  as  in  wainscotings,  ceilings,  and  the  like.  Panels  are  a 
common  feature  in  the  ornamental  stone-work  of  Gothic  build- 
ings. They  appear  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Norman  style,  have 
greater  variety  in  the  Early  English,  while  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  walls  and  ceilings  are  sometimes  entirely  covered  with 
them  in  every  variety  of  form.  In  modern  buildings,  panelling 
is  chiefly  employed  in  plaster-work  and  wainscoting. 

Pan'fisli,  a  name  applied  to  a  species  of  king  crabs  {Liinuhis 
Cyclops)  found  in  the  E.  Indies,  where  it  is  also  known  as  the 
'  saucepan  crab.'  When  limbs  and  tail  have  been  removed,  the 
buckler-shaped  body  or  shell  presents  some  slight  resemblance 
to  a  saucepan. 

Pan'ge  Lin'gua  (Lat. '  proclaim,  O  tongue '),  a  Latin  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  Eucharist,  written  by  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.),  forms 
part  of  the  service  in  the  Roman  breviary  for  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi ;  and  two  verses,  commencing  Tantiiyii  ergo  Sacramenium, 
are  sung  at  the  Benediction  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Pan'golin,  or  Ma'nis,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  Edentate 
mammals  allied  to  the  Armadillos,  and  included  in  a  special 
family,  that  of  the  Alanidce.  They  are  almost  the  only  members 
of  Edentate  order  found  outside  S.  America ;  being  natives  also 
of  Africa  and  India.  Two  well-marked  species  are  the  Phatagin 
long-tailed  manis  (Manis  ielradactyla),  and  the  short-tailed 
manis  (Af.  pmtadactyld).  The  latter  is  sometimes  distinctively 
named  the  '  Pangolin.'  It  occurs  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Its 
length  is  5  feet,  inclusive  of  the  tail.  The  P.  is  covered  with 
horny  scales,  which  invest  both  tail  and  body.  The  toes  are  pro- 
vided with  strong  claws,  enabling  the  animal  to  burrow  with  ease. 

Pan'icle.    See  Inflorescence. 

Pan'icum.    See  Millet. 

Pdnlni,  the  great  Sanskrit  grammarian,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  and  whose  work  is  still  the  standard 
authority  among  Hindus.  It  is  divided  into  eight  books,  and  is 
composed  of  nearly  4000  stilras  or  aphoristic  verses.  The  system 
of  grammar  is  entirely  different  to  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  Europe,  being  arranged  not  according  to  the  parts  of 
speech,  but  on  the  principle  of  classifying  all  cognate  philo- 
logical phenomena,  such  as  the  change  of  long  vowels  for  short. 
Tlie  original,  with  commentaries,  was  published  at  Calcutta 
(1809)  and  at  Bonn  C1840).  See  P.,  hij  Place  in  Sanskrit 
Liierattire,  by  Prof.  Goldstiicker  (Lond.  1861). 

Paniput',  a  town  in  the  district  of  Kurnaul,  Punjaub,  British 
India,  78  miles  N.  of  Delhi.  It  lies  on  the  direct  route  from 
Western  Asia  into  the  heart  of  Hindustan,  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  two  decisive  battles.  In  1526,  the  Timurian  Baber 
(q.  V.)  defeated  the  Afghan  Ibrahim,  and  founded  the  Mogul 
dynasty  at  Delhi ;  and  a^aiu  in  1761  the  supremacy  of  the  Mah- 


rattas  in  N.W.  India  was  broken  by  the  Durani  or  Afghan 
emperor.  Shah  Ahmed.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  ruins 
and  tombs.  P.  was  at  one  time  the  headquarters  of  a  British 
district  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a  special  manufacture  of 
glass  ware.    Pop.  (1868)  25,276. 

Paniz'zi,  Sir  Autouio,  E.G.B.,  some  time  principal  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum,  was  born  at  Brescello,  Modena, 
September  16,  1797,  and  was  educated  at  Reggio  and  at  the 
University  of  Parma,  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1 81 8.  An  ardent  Liberal  in  politics,  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Piedmontese  revolution  in  1821,  and  although  condemned  to 
death  Jie  managed  to  escape,  and  after  wandering  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany  fled  to  England.  Obtaining  an  introduction  to 
the  historian  Roscoe,  who  gave  him  warm  encouragement  and 
cordial  assistance,  he  settled  first  in  Liverpool,  where  he  re- 
mained an  Italian  teacher  of  repute  till  1828,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Italian  in  University  College.  In  1831,  through 
Lord  Brougham's  instrumentality,  he  received  an  assistant 
librarianship  in  the  British  Museum,  and  succeeded  in  1837  to 
the  Keepership  of  Printed  Books.  Among  his  earliest  impor- 
tant duties  were  the  transference  of  the  printed  books  from 
Montagu  House  to  Great  Russell  Street,  and  the  compilation  of 
a  new  catalogue,  his  designs  for  the  work  having  been  approved 
by  the  trustees.  To  his  painstaking  efforts  are  due  in  a  very 
great  degree  the  obtaining  of  a  large  increase  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary grants  to  the  Museum,  the  trebhng  of  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  the  formation  of  the  unequalled  Reading- 
Room  (1855-57).  P.  was  appointed  Principal  Librarian  in 
1856,  and  retired  on  full  pay  in  1866.  He  was  created  aK.C.B. 
in  1869.  His  literary  labours  include  the  editing  of  the  Orlando 
Innamorata  of  Boiardo  and  the  Orlando  Fitrioso  of  Ariosto 
(9  vols.  1830-34),  prefaced  by  an  able  essay  ;  an  edition  of  the 
Sonetti  e  Canzotii  oi  Boiardo  in  1835  ;  and  a  splendid  reprint  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Vernon  of  the  first  four  editions  of  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia  (1858).  He  has  also  written  a  number  of 
pamphlets  and  critical  papers. 

Panjim'.    See  GoA. 

Panno'nia,  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  the  Danube,  S.  by  Illyricum  and  Mcesia,  and  W.  by 
Noricum  and  Italy.  It  comprised  the  territory  now  known  as 
Lower  Austria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  S.W.  of  Hungary,  Slav- 
onia,  and  parts  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
of  lUyrian  descent.  First  conquered  by  Octavianus,  B.C.  35, 
they  were  completely  subdued  by  Tiberius  in  a.d.  8,  and  by 
Drusus  on  their  revolt  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  when  he 
divided  the  country  into  P.  Superior  and  P.  Inferior,  the 
boundary  being  a  line  drawn  from  Arrabona  in  the  W.  to  Ser- 
vitium  in  the  S.  ;  P.  Superior  lying  W.  of  the  line.  In  the  4th 
c.  Galerius  took  from  P.  Inferior  the  part  N.  of  the  Dravus,  but 
Constantine  the  Great  equalised  the  provinces  by  adding  to 
Inferior  the  S.  part  of  Superior.  The  chief  towns  were,  in  P. 
Superior — Vindobona  ( Vienna),  Carnuntum,  Petovio  {Pei/au), 
j^imona  (Laybach),  Siscia  or  Segesta  {Sijsek ;  in  P.  Inferior — ■ 
Sirmium  {Mitrovitz),  Mursa  tyEssek),  Aquincum  or  Acincum  {Alt- 
Buda),  and  Bregetium  {IComorn). 

Pann'us,  or  Vas'cTilo-Neb'ulous  Cor'nea,  is  a  vascular 
state  of  the  cornea,  with  thickening  of  its  epithelium,  the  result 
of  chronic  inflammation.  Idiopathic  P.  is  the  result  of  corneitis, 
and  the  vascularisation  of  P.  differs  from  other  forms  of  vascu- 
larity in  that  the  vessels  ptoceed  to  the  cornea  from  the  con- 
junctiva and  ramify  upon  the  cornea  in  an  irregular  manner, 
with  considerable  intervals  between  them,  the  internal  surface 
of  the  eyelid  being  smooth  and  natural.  The  blood-vessels  of 
P.  are  also  derived  from  those  of  the  sclerotica,  and  they  may 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  lamellated  tissue  of  the  cornea  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  it  almost  impervious  to  light.  See  Oph- 
thalmia. 

Panora'ma  (Gr. 'all,'  and  orama,  'a  view')  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  painting  which  represents  an  extensive  sweep 
of  a  landscape  as  viewed  from  one  point,  and  is  therefore  dis- 
posed upon  the  concave  side  of  a  whole  or  half  cylinder. 
The  perspective  of  such  a  design  is  peculiar,  and  its  execution 
difficult ;  but  if  well  done  the  effect  is  splendid,  and  the  optical 
illusion  almost  perfect.  The  inventor  of  the  P.  was  Robert  Barker 
(i 739-1806),  who  first  exhibited  a  panoramic  view  of  Edinburgh 
in  iliat  city  in  1788.    The  most  successful  in  this  department  of 
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pictorial  art,  which  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  Robert  Burford,  who  died  in  1861.  The  term  P.  is 
often  incorrectly  applied  to  a  diorama,  which  is  simply  an  exhibi- 
tion of  a  series  of  large  landscape  paintings  viewed  through  an 
aperture.  The  diorama  was  invented  by  Daguerre  and  Bouton, 
and  has  been  widely  introduced  as  a  public  exhibition. 

Panslav'ism,  the  movement  towards  Slavonic  unity,  is  a 
modern  growth,  undreamt  of  by  Catherine  II.  when  she  signed 
away  to  Prussia  and  Austria  their  shares  of  Poland.  At  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon's  empire  all  Europe  was  seized  with  a 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  nationality,  which  in  Bohemia  assumed 
the  form  of  P.  The  philologues  Kopitar  and  ShafFarick,  the 
poet  Kollar,  and  the  historian  Palacky,  told  each  their  tale  of  a 
mighty  past,  and  literary  and  sentimental  aspirations  were 
quickened  and  extended  by  the  misjudged  attempts  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austro- Hungarian  Governments  to  Germanise  Poles 
and  Czechs,  and  Magyarise  Serbs,  Slovaks,  and  Croats.  The 
movement  of  the  Western  Slavs  found  a  ready  response  among 
the  down-trodden  Slavonian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  who  with  less 
to  lose  had  everything  to  win.  The  first  Panslavic  Congress 
met  with  high  hopes  at  Prague  in  1848,  the  year  of  Kossuth's 
insurrection,  and  met  to  find  that  the  sons  of  the  '  Great  Mother 
Slaveeya'  could  only  make  themselves  mutually  intelligible  by 
means  of  detested  German.  But  that  and  the  succeeding  year, 
by  bringing  Russian  arms  to  quell  a  Magyar  revolt,  linked 
Russia  with  P.,  and  raised  the  Czar  to  boundless  popularity 
beyond  his  own  domains.  In  Russia  itself  the  Panslavic  move- 
ment was  hailed  by  widely  different  parties — by  the  Slavophils, 
who  in  Western  civilisation  '  saw  nothing  but  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  ; '  by  politicians,  who  fancied  that 
the  road  to  Constantinople  was  over  Vienna ;  and'  by  the 
'  Young  Russia '  party,  whose  interests  lay  in  agitation.  The 
bases  of  union  proposed  were  as  various  as  the  parties  proposing 
them — the  Orthodox  faith  to  be  received  alike  by  Protestant 
Czechs  and  Catholic  Croats,a  general  acceptance  of  the  Russian 
language,  or  the  adoption  of  the  communal  system  of  the  Rus- 
sian villages.  The  Crimean  War  (1854-55)  came  as  a  sudden 
check  to  high-formed  hopes  and  schemes,  the  '  great  brother ' 
proving  weaker  than  men  had  supposed,  and  having  enough  to 
fill  his  hands  at  home.  Accordingly  Bohemia  set  itself  to  achieve 
its  independent  liberties  ;  the  Slavs  of  Hungary  joined  with  the 
Magyars  in  demanding  a  constitution  ;  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
entered  on  a  course  of  native  reform,  establishing  schools  and 
printing-presses,  rallying  round  their  Church  autonomy,  and 
echoing  Prince  Michael's  words  that  '  a  strong  and  free  Slavonic 
state  would  be  the  best  rampart  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.' 
Except  for  Russian  propagandism,  the  Panslavic  movement 
would  thenceforth  have  gradually  dropped  out  of  sight.  But 
by  sowing  broadcast  such  pamphlets  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ser- 
vians (i860),  and  holding  out  inducements  to  young  Slavo- 
nians to  study  at  their  universities,  the  Russian  Panslavists 
carried  on  a  silent  campaign  in  Turkey,  which  culminated  in  the 
Moskovv  Ethnographical  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  second  Pan- 
slavic Congress  then  held  proved  a  greater  fiasco  than  the  first. 
The  Bohemians  commented  strongly  on  the  absence  of  Polish 
representatives,  and  Palacky  denounced  as  a  chimaera  the  con- 
ception of  a  common  (Russian)  tongue  ;  Russian  P.,  he  said, 
was  sheer  Panrussism.  Words  of  brotherly  amity  failing,  Russia 
next  resorted  to  a  different  line  of  argument — the  argument  of 
necessity.  The  phrases  '  historical  destiny '  and  '  inevitable 
choice  between  becoming  Germans  or  Russians '  acted  power- 
fully on  minds  familiarised  with  kismet,  and  did  much  to  kindle 
the  insurrection  of  the  Herzegovina  (1875).  Just  before  its  out- 
break Panslavist  committees  had  been  established  in  Moskow 
and  every  Southern  Russian  town  of  any  size,  which  furnished 
funds  and  arms,  and  played  an  intermediary  part  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  Imperialist  Government  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  members  of  these  committees  were  almost  to  a  man 
advanced  revolutionists,  whose  object  was  neither  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire  nor  the  deliverance  of  suffering 
fellow-Christians,  but  the  overthrow  of  absolutism  at  home  by 
involving  Russia  in  an  exhausting  war.  '  If  Russia  were  to  con- 
quer, '  was  their  language  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  '  it 
would  be  our  greatest  misfortune,  for  it  would  apparently  prove 
to  the  people  that  the  government  had  been  good,  and  that  no- 
thing required  to  be  changed.'  Towards  the  close  of  1875  the 
committees  kindled  anew  the  insurrection  at  a  time  when  it 
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seemed  dying  out ;  in  1876  their  agents,  Jonin,  the  consul- 
general  at  Ragusa,  Wasselitsky,  director  of  the  Cettinje  hos- 
pital, and  Colonel  Monteverde,  afterwards  sub-chief  on  Tcher- 
naieffs  staff,  were  busy  enrolling  volunteers  in  Servian  and 
Montenegrin  corps ;  a  year  later  the  Imperialist  government 
stepped  in,  to  enter  on  a  war  which  Russian  Panslavists  had 
foreseen  from  the  first,  and  which  they  counted  on — rightly  or 
wrongly  time  alone  will  show — as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of 
their  end.  See  E.  L.  Mijatovics,  History  of  Modern  Servia  (Lond. 

1872)  ,  and  P.,  its  Rise  and  Decline,  in  the  Fortnightly  (July 

1873)  ;  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia  (2  vols.  Lond.  1877)  ;  and  Pan- 
slavists'jand  the  Slav  Committees  in  Macmillan  (November  1877). 

Pan'sy.    See  Violet. 

Pan'tagraph  (Gr.  paji,  '  all '  and  graphd,  '  I  write '  is  a 
kind  of  link-work  iDy  which  a  plan  may  be  copied,  reduced,  or 
enlarged.  It  consists  of  a  jointed 
rhombus  ABCD,  of  which  the  sides 
AB  and  AD  are  prolonged  to  double 
their  length  to  the  points  O  and  R 
respectively.  If  a  line  OPQ  be  drawn, 
cutting  CD  and  DR  in  P  and  Q 
respectively,  then  evidently  by  similar 
triangles  OQ  :  PQ  =  AQ  :  DQ  = 
AO  :  DP.  Hence  if  the  points  P  and 
Q  be  taken  so  as  to  satisfy  the  one 
condition  that  O,  P,  and  Q  are  in 
the  same  straight  line,  the  ratio  OP  : 
OQ  is  the  same  for  every  possible 
distortion  of  the  frame,  and  hence  if  O  be  fixed,  the  two  points 
will  trace  out  exactly  similar  paths,  but  differing  in  dimensions 
according  to  the  above  ratio.  For  use  the  links  CD  and  DR 
must  be  graduated  and  the  pairs  of  corresponding  points  marked, 
so  that  the  sliding  boxes  with  the  attached  pencils  or  tracers 
may  be  adjusted  in  any  required  position. 

Pantella'ria,  a  volcanic  island  of  Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
47  miles  from  Cape  Bon  and  80  from  Trapani.  It  is  30  miles 
in  circuit,  produces  wine,  olives,  cotton,  and  capers,  and  is 
noted  for  its  donkeys  and  mineral  springs.  The  town  of  Oppi- 
dolo,  with  its  old  castle,  lies  on  the  N.  W.  side.  P.,  the  ancient 
Cosyra,  was  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
Pop.  (1874)  7000. 

Pan'thays  are  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Yunnan  in 
S.  W.  China.  This  is  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Burmese  ; 
by  the  Chinese  they  are  called  Auayz,  but  they  call  themselves 
merely  Muslim.  Their  country  is  cut  off  by  wide  mountain  ranges 
both  from  the  sea  and  from  any  co-religionists,  and  their  origin 
is  a  mystery.  The  most  plausible  conjecture,  embodied  in  their 
own  traditions,  is  that  they  are  the  deported  descendants  of  an 
Arab  force  that  once  came  to  help  a  Chinese  emperor.  They 
are  fair,  tall,  and  strongly  built,  and  in  dress  approximate  to  the 
Chinese  ;  but  they  scrupulously  preserve  their  own  religious 
usages.  In  1855,  suffering  under  the  exactions  of  the  governor, 
and  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Taepings  in  E. 
China,  they  rose  in  rebellion  ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  hill 
tribes,  established  an  independent  state.  They  cordially.received 
a  British  expedition  to  promote  trade  in  1S68  ;  but  in  187 1  the 
Chinese  imperialists,  who  had  never  ceased  the  struggle,  took 
their  capital  Tali  Fu,  the  Sultan  committed  suicide,  and  the 
Panthay  rebellion  was  at  an  end.  The  countiy  has  recently 
been  traversed  by  Lieut.  Gill,  R.  E.,  who  left  Shanghai  in  Feb- 
ruary and  reached  British  Burmah  in  November  1877.  See  Dr. 
Anderson's  Alandalay  and  Momien  (Lond.  1876). 

Pan'theism,  as  a  name  was  first  given  by  Fay  in  his  answer 
( 1 709)  to  Toland's  Socinianism  Truly  Stated  .  ...  by  a  Pan- 
theist to  an  Orthodox  Frieiui  (1705).  The  popular  and  etymo- 
logical definition  of  the  word  would  be  that  system  of  religion 
which  identifies  God  with  the  universe,  or  according  to  which  '  the 
all  is  God '  (Gr.  to  pan  theosesti)  or '  God  is  the  All.'  But,  as  has 
been  said,  '  the  word  P.  is  the  most  indefinite  of  all  indefinite 
words.'  The  actual  meaning  of  the  name  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  the  All,  and  what  by  God.  Hence  all  so-called  P.  has 
lain  between  the  two  extremes  of  Materialistic  P.,  according  to 
which  God  is  simply  the  gross  material  universe,  and  Spiritual 
or  Idealistic  P.,  according  to  which  there  is  no  material  universe, 
what  we  call  matter  being  merely  an  appearance,  the  image  or 
shadow  of  the  Infinite  Being.  It  is  this  latter  form  of  P.  which 
is  gener.allv  understood  to  be  intended  when  tlie  epithet  Pan- 


theist  is  applied  to  any  one  in  modern  times.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  is  an  intermediate  form,  which  ascribes  to 
the  Infinite  and  Universal  Being  the  attributes  of  both  mind  and 
matter,  namely,  thought  and  extension.  P.  has  been  the  most 
widespread  form  of  human  thought  regarding  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  universe,  underlying,  as  it  has  done,  almost  all 
the  forms  of  religion  which  have  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
Fetishism  (q.  v.),  the  lowest  form  of  religion,  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  Nature  is  Divine.  But  the  earliest  known  origin 
of  P.  proper  was  in  India,  where  it  was  taught  that  the  Eternal 
Infinite  Being  creates  by  self-evolution,  whereby  he  becomes 
and  is  all  existence.  In  the  Rig- Veda  (q.  v.)  Brahm  ('  He  that 
is ')  is  all  things ;  all  material  forms  are  simply  the  forms  of 
Brahm.  The  other  great  religious  systems  of  antiquity — the 
Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek — were  also  Pantheistic.  All  had 
their  foundation  in  the  doctrine  of  Emanation.  The  deities  of 
the  later  Polytheism,  personifications  of  the  powers  of  Nature, 
were  emanations  from  one  infinite,  inconceivable,  nameless 
Being  (Brahm ;  Zeruane  Akerne,  which  is  not  a  name  but 
means  beginningless  time ;  Ammon,  '  the  hidden  One ; '  Zeus, 
'  the  sky,'  the  unknown  God)  dwelling  in  the  Light,  as  with  the 
Persians,  or  in  the  Darkness,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  who  repre- 
sented Nature  in  its  infinitude,  in  which  all  things  are  contained, 
and  of  which  all  living  things  are  the  offspring.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  different  forms  of  Greek  philosophy,  Ionic, 
Eleatic,  and  Stoic,  which  all  endeavoured  to  discover  some  one 
principle — material,  spiritual,  or  double,  that  is  active  and  passive, 
or  material  and  spiritual — to  which  all  modes  of  manifestation  of 
being  could  be  referred,  was  Pantheistic,  in  a  material,  spiritual, 
or  hylozoistic  form.  With  Plato  God  was  an  Idea  which  com- 
prehended all  other  ideas,  the  universal  intelligence  which  be- 
came individualised  in  the  different  orders  of  intelligent  beings, 
gods,  demons,  and  men.  Of  Neo-Platonism,  according  to  which 
the  soul  of  man  was  a  mode  of  God's  existence,  and  the  universe 
the  effluence  of  God,  there  were  three  phases  :  one  allied  to  the 
Pagan  philosophy ;  another  to  Judaism,  as  in  Philo-Judasus 
(q.  v.) ;  and  a  third  to  Christianity,  as  in  some  even  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  e.g.,  Origen  (q.  v.),  Clement  Alexandrinus  (q.  v.), 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.).  The  influence  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  philosophy  was  still  more  apparent  in  the  heresies  of 
Manichaism  and  the  different  forms  of  Gnosticism  ;  but  the  most 
pronounced  P.  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Church  appeared 
in  the  De  Divisione  Natum  of  Erigena  (q.  v.),  whose  four  divi- 
sions were  reducible  to  two — God,  from  whom  all  emanates,  and 
the  things  which  emanate  from  him  ;  and  these  again  to  one — 
the  identity  of  God  and  creation.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  the  Church,  the  prevailing  philo- 
sophy was  Pantheistic.  The  doctrines  of  Erigena  and  the 
Averroism  (see  Averroes)  of  Amalric  de  Bena  and  Giordano 
Bruno  (q.  v.)  were  not  only  professed  by  popular  mystic  sects, 
e.g.,  the  Beghards,  Albigenses,  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
but  prevailed  inside  the  Church,  e.g.,  among  the  Franciscans 
(q.  v.),  especially  the  Fratricelli  (q.  v.),  and  even  the  Schoolmen, 
according  to  whom  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  co-operation  of 
Grace  is  the  Pantheistic  notion  of  a  participation  of  Deity.  The 
father  of  modern  P.  was  Spinoza  (q.  v.),  although  his  doctrines 
were  purely  those  of  his  master  Descartes  (q.  v.),  the  founder  of 
modern  ideal  philosophy,  who  shrank  from  following  his  own 
principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusion.  Descartes  defined 
God  as  an  infinitely  perfect,  uncreated,  and  necessarily  existing 
Being;  alongside  of  whom  was  the  Universe,  an  infinite  substance. 
Spinoza  could  find  room  only  for  one  Infinity,  and  held  that  the 
created  was  merely  modes  of  the  uncreated,  that  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  were  originally  one.  In  the  modem  trans- 
cendental philosophy  of  Germany  the  forms  of  thought  origi- 
nated by  Kant  (q.  v.)  were  developed  into  P.  by  Fichte  (q.  v.), 
Schelling  (q.  v.),  and  Hegel  (q.  v.).  See  Hunt's  Essay  on  P. 
(Lond.  1866). 

Pan'theon,  a  Roman  temple  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa  in 
his  third  consulate,  27  B.C.,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
Campus  Martius.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  temple  proper  and  the  portico.  The  former  is 
a  circular  building  of  fine  iDrickwork  140  feet  in  diameter  and 
height,  rising  into  a  dome  which  is  the  finest  in  the  viforld,  and 
which  has  universally  served  as  a  model  in  modern  architecture. 
The  interior  is  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  40  feet  wide  in  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  and  contains  eipht  splendid  monolith 
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columns,  32  feet  high,  of  giallo  antico  marble.  The  portico, 
100  feet  wide  and  40  feet  high,  is  supported  by  16  columns  of 
Corinthian  granite  13  feet  in  circumference,  and  39  feet  in 
height,  and  the  frieze  contains  the  inscription  of  Agrippa.  The 
name  P.  may  either  have  been  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
building  contained  at  one  time  the  shrines  of  several  deities,  or 
from  the  unique  appearance  of  its  vast  unsupported  ceiling 
causing  it  to  be  likened  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  the  residence 
of  the  gods.  In  609  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
as  a  Christian  church  under  the  name  of  Ste.  Maria  ad  Martyres, 
in  commemoration  of  which  event  the  festival  of  All  Saints  was 
instituted.  The  modern  name  of  the  church  is  Ste.  Maria 
Rotonda.  Within  its  walls  lie  the  remains  of  Raphael  and  other 
famous  men.  In  January  1878  it  received  the  remains  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  first  King  of  United  Italy. 

Pan'ther,  the  name  of  a  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  family 
FelidcB,  scientifically  named  Felis  pardalis.  By  many  zoologists 
the  P.  is  regarded  as  the  immature  form  of  the  Leopard 
(q.  V.) ;  some  maintain  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  animal ; 
while  others  consider  it  a  totally  distinct  species.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Its  colour  is  a  tawny 
yellow,  and  the  spots  consist  of  circles  of  smaller  spots.  The 
average  length  of  the  P.  is  six  to  seven  feet. 

Pan'tomime  (Lat.  pantomimus,  from  the  Greek),  a  drama- 
tic performance  in  which  gesture  takes  the  place  of  dialogue.  Imi- 
tative acting  of  this  kind  has  been  common  among  the  Chinese, 
the  Persians,  and  other  Oriental  nations  for  many  centuries. 
The  Romans  patronised  with  keen  appreciation  representations 
of  dance  and  gesture  only,  the  performers  in  which  were 
called  pantomimi,  and  similar  entertainments  spread  from 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period  over  all  Europe.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  in  some  Continental  opera-houses — as  in  that  of 
Vienna — an  entire  night's  entertainment  composed  solely  of 
ballet,  with  pantomimic  action,  is  frequently  given.  The 
word  P.  has  now,  however,  a  special  signification  as  applied 
to  the  Christmas  entertainments  at  our  theatres  so  popular 
with  young  people.  Almost  every  theatre  in  London  a  few 
years  ago  produced  a  pantomime  on  boxing  night,  but  many 
of  the  smaller  houses,  unable  from  want  of  stage  accommo- 
dation and  resources  to  compete  with  their  more  spacious  rivals, 
have  discontinued  the  practice.  In  the  national  and  historic 
theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  we  have  still,  how- 
ever, all  the  dazzling  glitter  and  fairy  magnificence  of  yore.  The 
legitimate  drama  is  suspended  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  nursery,  the  princes  and  princesses  of  fairy-lore,  and  the 
genii  and  demons  of  superstitious  childhood,  may  strut  the 
boards,  marshal  gay  processions  of  richly-attired  knights  and 
ladies,  and  survey  the  butterfly  splendour  of  a  hundred  tripping 
nymphs.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  spent,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
formers engaged,  that  the  lavish  glory  of  the  spectacle  may  be 
complete.  The  Crystal  Palace  and  Surrey  Theatre  pantomimes 
have  well-established  reputations,  while  those  of  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Dublin,  &c.,  are  scarcely 
inferior.  At  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  1876  the  experiment  of  a 
P.  acted  by  children  alone  was  tried  for  the  first  time  with 
marked  success.  The  P.  proper,  or  'harlequinade,'  is  the 
coarsely  comic  after-piece  which  follows  the  transformation  scene 
of  the  extravaganza,  in  which  the  principal  performers  are  the 
clown,  a  hilarious  and  athletic  rascal,  and  the  pantaloon,  his 
hoary  brother  reprobate,  who  indulge  in  racy  practical  joking 
and  wild  horse-play,  while  harlequin  with  magic  wand  and  the 
graceful  columbine  relieve  the  picture  by  illustrations  of  the 
poetry  of  motion.  'Sprites,'  acrobatic  performers,  frequently 
appear  also  in  the  harlequinade.  This  sort  of  entertainment  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  country  in  1702  by  a 
dancing-master  of  the  name  of  Weaver.  The  famous  clown 
Grimaldi  was  the  populariser  of  the  harlequinade,  which  under- 
went many  modifications  in  his  hands. 

Pantop'oda,  a  division  of  AracJmida  (q.  v.),  represented  by 
the  '  sea-spiders  '  belonging  to  the  genus  Pycnogoniun,  of  whicli 
P.  Httorale  is  a  familiar  species.  These  animals  are  notable 
from  the  fact  that  the  digestive  system  extends  into  the  legs,  of 
which  there  are  four  pairs.  The  abdomen  is  rudimentary,  and 
there  are  no  specialised  breathing-organs.  The  sexes  are  distinct. 
The  order  P.  is  sometimes  also  known  under  the  name  Podo- 
soinata, 
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Pa'oli,  Pasquale  di,  a  patriotic  Corsican  leader,  boin 
in  1726  at  Rostino,  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  was  brought  up  at 
Naples,  whither  his  father,  Giacinto  de  P.,  had  retired  on  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  free  his  countiy.  In  1755  P.  was 
elected  Commander-General  of  Corsica  and  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent democracy,  a  position  he  held  for  twelve  years, 
effecting  many  useful  reforms,  and  accomplishing  the  expulsion 
of  the  Genoese.  But  the  island  having  been  ceded  to  France  in 
1768,  he  was  completely  defeated  by  the  French  troops  under 
the  Comte  de  Vaux,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  he  was  recalled 
to  Corsica,  where  he  founded  a  republic  and  allied  himself  to 
the  British,  with  whose  aid  he  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
French.  He  then  gave  up  the  island  to  the  English — a  step 
which  aroused  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  whereupon  P. 
returned  in  1796  to  London,  where  he  died,  5th  February 
1807.  See  Boswell's  Account  of  Corsica  (Glasg.  1768) ;  Lives 
of  P.  by  Arrighi  (Par.  1843) ;  K.Iose  (Brunswick,  1853);  and 
Bartoli  (Ajaccio,  1867). 

Pa'pa,  a  town  in  Hungary,  on  the  Tapolcza,  25  miles  S.W. 
of  Raab  by  rail,  has  a  stately  castle,  and  fine  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  Reformed  College,  and  manu- 
factures cloth,  pipes,  and  stoneware.    Pop.  (1869)  14,223. 

Pa'pacy.    See  Popes. 

Pa'pal  States,  formerly  comprised  that  part  of  Italy  of 
which  the  Pope  was  the  temporal  sovereign.  The  extent  of  the 
territory,  varied  at  different  times,  but  in  1859  the  area  was 
15,774  sq.  miles,  and  the  pop.  over  3,000,000.  It  stretched 
from  Naples  in  the  S.  to  the  Po  in  the  N.,  and  was  rather  irre- 
gular in  shape,  the  northern  half  lying  for  the  most  part  E.  and 
the  southern  half  W.  of  the  Apennines.  The  P.  S.  originated  in 
the  gift  of  Pippin  the  Short  to  Pope  Stephen  II.,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  nth  c.  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  became  a 
reality.  Their  alliance  with  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Naples, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Countess  of  Tuscany  to  the  Papal  See, 
resulted  in  a  large  extension  of  their  authority  N.  and  S.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  that  the  popes  began 
to  play  a  thoroughly  secular  part  in  Italian  politics.  Alexander 
VI.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Gregory  XIII.,  are  among  the  most 
notable  of  the  pontiffs  to  whom  the  enlargement  of  the  P.  S.  is 
due.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  incorporated  the  States  with  France, 
but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814)  restored  the  papal  authority. 
In  1859  the  Romagna  proclaimed  its  annexation  to  Sardinia  ; 
in  the  year  following  Garibaldi's  victories  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
led  to  the  revolt  of  Urbino  and  the  Marches,  which  were  also 
annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  finally,  in  October  1870,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops,  Rome  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
came  to  an  end. 

Papavera'cese  is  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  herbs, 
usually  with  milky  or  coloured  juice.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
without  stipules ;  the  flowers  are  generally  showy  and  on  long 
stalks,  with  two  or  three  deciduous  sepals,  and  four  or  six 
petals  crumpled  in  bud  ;  the  stamens  are  numerous  ;  the  fruit 
is  long,  siliquiform,  one-celled,  or  capsular  and  many-celled, 
opening  by  pores  at  the  apex ;  the  seeds  are  many  and  small, 
the  albumen,  oily  and  fleshy.  The  P.  abounds  in  Europe,  ex- 
tending sparingly  eastward  into  N.  Asia  and  Japan.  Some  are 
found  in  tropical  America,  but  they  are  scarce  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  family  possesses  well-marked  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  some  are  emetic,  purgative,  or  acridly  poisonous. 
The  principal  genus  is  Papaver,  or  the  Poppy  (q.  v. ).  See 
Celandine,  and  Sanguinaria.  Representatives  of  Esch- 
scholtzia  are  common  in  gardens. 

Papaw',  named  by  botanists  Carica  Papaya,  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Papayaceis  (by  some  systematists  reduced  to  a  tribe 
of  Passifloracca).  It  is  a  soft-wooded,  fast-growing,  short-lived 
tree,  about  20  feet  in  height,  thick  and  gouty  at  the  base,  and 
bearing  a  crown  of  large  glabrous  palmate  leaves  on  long  stalks. 
The  succulent  fruit  is  of  a  dingy  orange-yellow,  generally  oblong 
in  shape,  containing  numerous  black,  wrinkled  seeds,  embedded 
in  a  soft  mucous  pulp.  It  is  indigenous  in  Brazil,  and  probably 
also  in  Central  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  many  tropical  countries,  and  must  have  been  early  introduced 
into  India.  The  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued,  is  eaten  in 
an  unripe  state  as  a  vegetable,  and  is  likewise  made  into  a  pre- 
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serve ;  when  ripe  it  is  veiy  sweet  and  pleasant.  The  seeds  are 
pungent.  A  peculiarity  of  the  P.  is  that  meat  washed  in  water 
impregnated  with  its  milky  juice  becomes  tender,  and  the  same 
result  is  obtained  by  suspending  the  joint  amongst  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  In  C.  spitiosa,  the  Chambaru  of  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
the  juice  is  exceedingly  acrid,  causing  blisters  if  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten,  and  the  flowers  have 
a  disgusting  carrion-like  odour.  The  fruits  of  other  species,  e.g., 
C.  citriformis  and  C.  pyriformis,  are  eatable,  but  are  insipid.  N. 
American  P.  is  Asiinina  triloba,  belonging  to  Anonacece.  It 
yields  a  fragrant,  fleshy,  edible  fruit. 

Pap'enburg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hannover,  27 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Emden,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and 
canal.  It  has  a  navigation  school,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  peat, 
and  timber,  and  manufactures  sailcloth  and  cordage.  Pop. 
(1875)  6819. 

Pa'per  (Fr.  papier,  from  Lat.  papyrus),  a  term  derived  from 
the  material  principally  employed  (see  Papyrus)  by  the  cultured 
nations  of  antiquity  for  writing  purposes.  The  use  of  papyrus  de- 
clined and  altogether  ceased  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  and  when  reviving  learn- 
ing gave  rise  to  a  renewed  necessity  for  writing  materials,  P.  had 
become  a  substance  recognised  among  European  nations.  The 
origin  and  early  history  of  P.  appears  to  be  lost  in  insurmountable 
obscurity,  but  all  circumstances  point  to  China  as  being  the  coun- 
try where  the  art  of  P. -making  was  first  practised,  and  from  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  material  was  first  obtained.  It  is  certain  that 
the  industry  was  established  in  China  several  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  at  that  remote  period  P.  was  an  article  of 
much  importance  among  the  Chinese.  The  principal  source  of 
Chinese  P.  to  the  present  day  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  P.  mul- 
berry tree,  Broussonetia  papyrifera — the  material  which  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  tapa  or  bark  cloth  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  doubtless  the  facility  with  which  this  material  may 
be  pulped  in  water,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  pulp  mats 
or  felts  on  drying  would  be  observed  by  the  Chinese,  and  thus 
lead  naturally  to  the  preparation  of  P.  Although  the  P.  mul- 
berry bark  thus  furnished  the  first  P.,  the  Chinese  were  not  long 
in  discovering  that  many  other  fibrous  materials  could  be  used 
for  P. -making,  and  at  an  early  period  they  utilised  other  closely 
allied  bast  fibres,  cotton,  bamboo-shoots,  and  straw  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  they  introduced  cotton  and  linen  rags.  While  thus 
the  Chinese  attained  great  experience  in  the  art,  western  com- 
munities learned  only  slowly  to  make  and  use  P.  About  the 
iith  c.  the  Arabs  prepared  P.  from  raw  cotton,  which  for  a 
period  of  nearly  three  centuries  was  the  only  quality  of  P.  known 
in  Europe;  and  so  bad  was  it  that  in  1221  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.  ordered  all  imperial  proclamations  written  upon  P.  to 
be  transcribed  on  parchment  within  two  years.  P. -making 
appears  first  to  have  been  practised  in  Spain  early  in  the  14th 
c,  and  in  1390  a  mill  was  established  at  Niirnberg,  where  it 
was  discovered  that  linen  and  hemp  were,  equally  with  cotton, 
available  for  the  manufacture,  and  moreover  that  the  P.  made 
from  these  fibres  was  much  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
cotton  P.  The  earliest  notice  of  P.  being  made  in  England 
occurs  in  a  vv'ork  printed  by  Caxton  about  1490,  where,  in  allu- 
sion to  P.  made  by  John  Tate,  it  is  said  : — 

'  Which  late  halhe  in  Englond  doo  make  thya  paper  th^nne. 
That  now  in  our  Englyesh  thys  booke  is  printed  inne. 

In  the  household  book  of  Henry  VII.  two  sums  are  noted  as 
being  given  to  Tate,  one  in  1498  and  the  other  in  1499,  as  an 
encouragement  for  the  working  of  his  mill,  which  was  situated 
at  Stevenage  in  Herts.  The  art,  however,  did  not  make  very 
rapid  progress  in  England,  and  it  was  not  till  well  in  the  l8th 
c.  that  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  James  Whatman  raised 
P. -making  in  Great  Britain  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
it  could  compete  successfully  with  the  best  products  of  Conti- 
nental manufacturers. 

P.  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  felt  of  fibrous  material  pre- 
pared by  disintegrating  the  fibres  to  their  smallest  practicable 
size,  making  them  into  a  thin  uniform  pulp,  spreading  the  pulp 
out  into  thin  layers,  draining,  drying,  and  pressing  it.  Both 
animal  and  vegetable  fibres  can  be  made  into  P.,  but  except  in 
the  case  of  blotting  P.  and  similar  bibulous  qualities,  which 
are  principally  made  from  woollen  rags,  vegetable  fibres  are 
chiefly  employed.  Some  of  the  materials  from  which  P.  was 
made  in  early  times  have  been  already  alluded  to  ;  but  as  the 
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demand  Tor  the  material  has  in  modern  times  grown  in  an  un- 
paralleled manner,  the  substances  which  have  been  proposed  for 
P.-making,  and  used  with  more  or  less  success,  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  materials  which  most  conveniently  adapt  themselves 
for  P.-making  happen  to  be  those  which  are  serviceable  in  textile 
industries,  and  as  the  rags  and  refuse  of  textile  fibres  are  as  well 
suited  for  P.  -making  as  the  raw  fibres,  it  was  only  to  rags  that 
the  manufacturers  looked  for  their  raw  materials  so  long  as  the 
supply  was  equal  to  the  demand.  Thus,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
fibres  could  be  first  used  for  clothing  and  like  purposes,  and  after- 
wards devoted  to  P.-making  prevented  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  these  fibres  for  the  direct  and  immediate  use  of  P.-makers. 
But  as  the  supply  of  rags  became  insufficient,  other  sources  of 
P.-making  materials  had  to  be  sought ;  and  although  the  coarser 
qualities  of  P.  presented  no  difficulty,  it  became  a  serious  ques- 
tion how  to  maintain  thesupply  of  qualities  of  P.  fit  for  printing 
and  writing  purposes.  The  desirability  of  obtaining  new  and 
additional  sources  of  P.  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  so  early 
as  1765-71  J.  C.  Schaeffer  published  a  work,  Sdmmtlkhe  Papier- 
versuche,  in  six  parts,  in  which  no  less  than  81  specimens  of  P. 
prepared  from  different  materials  are  incorporated.  Among  all 
the  substances  which  have  been  proposed,  and  which  are  prac- 
tically useful  for  supplementing  the  supply  of  cotton  and  linen 
rags  in  the  fabrication  of  P.,  only  a  few  have  come  into  extended 
use  in  Europe,  and  of  these  the  chief  are  esparto,  diss,  straw, 
and  bamboo,  all  belonging  to  the  order  Gratninacece  or  grasses, 
and  various  kinds  of  white  wood.  Of  substances  more  rarely 
used  or  employed  only  by  Oriental  P.-makers  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm  (Chamai-ops  humilis), 
and  of  some  other  palms  ;  the  reeds  of  Arimdinaria  macrosperba, 
employed  in  America  by  the  American  Fibre  Disintegrating  Co.; 
sugar-cane  refuse  or  megass,  used  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  bast 
of  Broussonctia  papyrifera  and  other  species  of  Bioussonetia, 
Edgwotthia  papyrifera,  Passerina  gaufiri,  which,  with  two  or 
three  other  fibres,  yield  the  bulk  of  the  P.  made  in  China  and 
Japan  ;  bast  of  the  baobab  {Adansonia  digitata) ;  jute  cuttings 
and  'butts,'  being  the  ends  of  jute  fibre;  nettle  stalks,  used 
in  Hungary  ;  rhea  fibre  {Boehmeria  lenacissima),  China  grass 
(B.  nived),  and  gombo  bast  (Abelmoschus  esculentris),  used  in 
Paris.  Potato  stalks  and  hop  bine  have  also  been  occasionally 
employed. 

Rags,  which  yet  form  the  staple  and  most  desirable  material 
for  P.-making,  are  classified  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer 
into  '  fines,' '  seconds,'  and  '  thirds,'  the  latter  class  containing  rough 
cotton  fabrics,  such  as  fustians,  &c.,  and '  stamps '  or  '  prints,'  prin- 
cipally printed  and  dyed  calico  rags.  The  expense  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  straw  pulp  greatly  limits  the  use  of  that 
material,  but  it  is  employed  for  common  wrapping  papers, 
and  added  to  rag  and  esparto  pulp  for  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
P.  Esparto,  which  is  now  a  most  important  material,  is 
the  product  of  two  species  oi Macrochloa,  the  one  {M.  tenacissimd) 
found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  other  {M. 
arenarid)  on  the  opposite  African  coasts.  P.  from  esparto 
leaves  was  shovm  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  it  was  not 
till  ten  years  later  that,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  T.  Routledge, 
it  came  into  prominent  notice,  and  the  import  into  England  rose 
from  8000  tons  in  1861  to  174,720  tons  in  1877.  Esparto  is 
easily  pulped,  and  yields  a  large  percentage  of  ligneous  fibre. 
Diss  {Ampehdesmos  teiiax)  is  an  allied  grass  obtained  from  the 
N.  African  coast.  The  vakie  of  bamboo  as  a  P.  material  has 
been  recently  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Routledge.  It  is  from  the 
young  green  stalks  of  the  bamboo,  freed  from  their  green 
epidermis,  that  the  'India  P.,'  used  for  taking  the  delicate  im- 
pressions from  engravings  called  '  India  proofs,'  is  prepared. 
In  connection  with  the  use  of  wood  in  P.-making  no  less  than 
120  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  England  during  the  present 
century.  The  soft  white  and  non-tesinous  woods  are  most 
suitable  for  manufacturing ;  and  in  America,  where  the  prepara- 
tion of  wood  pulp  has  attained  great  importance,  the  wood  of 
the  tulip  tree  or  American  poplar  {Liriodendroti  (uliptferutii)  is 
principally  used,  but  the  lime,  poplar,  aspen,  willows,  <S:c.,  also 
form  suitable  woods.  P.  manufacture  involves  two  distinct  sets 
of  operations — (i)  the  preparation  of  the  pulp,  and  (2)  making 
of  the  P.  from  pulp. 

Pulping  of  Kags. — The  rags  are  first  carefully  gone  over  by 
■women  ;  seams  are  opened  out,  buttons,  pins,  &c.,  removed,  and 
on  a  fixed  knife  the  assorted  qualities  are  cut  up  into  small 
pieces.    They  are  then  placed  in  a  'dusting'  machine,  and  as 


far  as  possible  cleaned  by  passing  a  powerful  fan-blast  through 
them.  Thus  prepared  they  are  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder 
boiler,  and  boiled  for  several  hours  with  caustic  soda  under 
pressure,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  maceration.  The 
machine  used  for  this  purpose  is  termed  an  engine  or  '  Hol- 
lander,' being  a  Dutch  invention  of  last  century.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  large  strong  cast-iron  cistern  AA,  seen  in  plan  and 
secction  in  acompanying  figures.    The  cistern  is  divided  in  the 


centre  by  a  partition  BB.  On  one  side  of  this  partition  there 
is  a  cylinder  C  studded  with  knife-edges,  and  which  is  set  in 
rotation  by  an  axle  bearing  on  the  two  sides  and  the  partition 
of  the  cistern.  Under  the  cylinder  is  an  iron  breast  and  back 
fall  D,  sloping  gently  up  at  the  intake  side,  and  in  it,  directly 
under  the  cylinder,  is  studded  a  set  of  knife-edges  E,  against 
which  the  cylinder  draws  the  material  when  it  is  in  motion.  A 


cover  F  is  placed  over  the  cylinder  when  it  is  in  operation, 
as  otherwise,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  revolutions,  the  rags  would 
be  thrown  quite  out  of  the  cistern.  The  direction  in  which 
the  cylinder  revolves  is  indicated  by  arrows,  and  the  rags  mixed 
with  clean  water  circulate  round  and  round  in  the  direction  also 
shown  by  arrows.  The  material  passes  through  this  apparatus 
with  suitable  modifications  three  separate  times  before  it  is  com- 
pletely prepared.  In  the  first — the  washing  engine — while  the 
rags  are  circulating  and  being  torn  or  broken  in,  clean  water  is 
being  constantly  run  in,  and  dirty  water  is  drained  away  through 
fine  gauze.  The  contents  of  the  washing  engine  are  next  passed 
into  the  potcher  or  engine  for  bleaching,  which  is  effected  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Rag  pulp  is  passed  into  stone  cis- 
terns, where  it  lies  in  the  solution  for  a  day,  and  is  subsequently 
drained  and  pressed  to  free  it  from  the  chlorine.  Esparto  and 
other  pulps  are  pressed  direct  from  the  potcher.  All  remaining 
traces  of  chlorine  are  removed  by  washing  or  by  antichlor 
{hyposulphate  of  soda)  in  the  second  or  intermediate  engine, 
where  it  is  torn  up  to  the  condition  of  '  half  stuffl '  The  half 
stuff'  is  subsequently  drained  into  the  third  beating  engine  at  a 
lower  level,  where  it  is  finished  into  a  smooth  uniform  pulp  with 
great  rapidity,  the  cylinder  of  the  machine  revolving  at  the  rate 
of  from  100  to  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The  size  in  the  case 
of  printing  paper  is  introduced  into  the  beating  engine  before 
the  pulp  is  finished,  and  if  the  paper  is  to  be  blued  or  any  way 
tinted  the  colouring  matter  is  also  at  this  stage  added.  The 
size  for  printing  P.  consists  of  pounded  alum  and  resin,  and  the 
blue  is  artificial  ultramarine  or  smalts.  In  the  successful  prepa- 
ration of  pulp  the  quality  of  the  water  used  has  much  influence  ; 
hence  P. -mills  are  all  centred  on  streams  yielding  a  copious 
supply  of  pure  water. 


Hand-made  /".—Till  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  all 
P.  was  made  by  the  process  here  alluded  to  ;  but  now  it  is 
employed  for  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  supply, 
principally  for  such  special  purposes  as  bank-notes,  deeds, 
and  records,  account  books,  architectural  and  other  draw- 
ings, &c.  The  prepared  pulp  is  placed  in  a  large  vat,  in 
which  it  is  kept  in  continual  agitation  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
precipitation.  The  sheets  of  P.  are  made  by  means  of  the 
'mould'  and  the  'deckle.'  The  mould  is  a  square  hard- wood 
frame  covered  with  wire-cloth,  and  made  slightly  larger  than 
the  sheet  of  P.  for  which  it  is  used.  The  deckle  is  a  thin 
frame  held  by  the  workman  on  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  en- 
closing and  holding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pulp  to  make  a  sheet 
of  the  required  thickness.  Mould  and  deckle,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  shallow  sieve,  are  dipped  into  the  pulp  vat,  and  drawn 
out  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  superfluous  pulp  flows  over 
the  edge  of  the  deckle,  and  immediately  the  water  begins  to 
drain  away  through  the  wire  cloth  of  the  mould.  The  apparatus 
is  moved  about  in  a  dexterous  manner,  so  as  to  produce  a  regu- 
lar distribution  of  pulp  and  a  sheet  of  uniform  thickness.  The 
deckle  is  removed,  the  mould  placed  in  a  sloping  position  for  a 
little,  and  the  sheet,  which  has  now  some  amount  of  cohesion, 
is  placed  on  a  piece  of  felt,  which  imbibes  further  moisture  from 
the  sheet.  A  pile  of  sheets  and  felts,  equal  to  six  quires  of  P., 
are  thus  made  up,  and  put  into  a  powerful  press,  where  by 
squeezing  still  more  moisture  is  expelled,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  surface  of  the  P.  is  somewhat  smoothed  and  levelled.  Sub- 
sequently the  sheets  are  separated  from  the  felts,  and  piled 
together  in  another  press  by  themselves,  where  they  are  still 
further  dried  and  smoothed.  They  are  next  hung  separately  in 
a  loft  to  dry,  from  which  they  are  taken  to  be  sized.  The  size 
is  prepared  from  shreds  and  parings  of  parchment,  and  to  the 
thin  solution  of  size  a  little  alum  is  added.  Into  this  the  sheets 
are  dipped,  the  superfluous  size  is  squeezed  out  and  run  back 
into  the  vat,  and  the  sheets  are  again  hung  up  to  dry.  Finally, 
they  are  examined,  imperfect  sheets  are  removed,  they  are  piled 
and  squeezed  in  a  hydrostatic  press,  made  up  into  quires  and 
reams,  and  so  ready  for  the  stationer.  The  water  mark  and  the 
makers'  names  seen  in  many  papers  are  produced  by  bending 
wires  to  the  form  of  the  required  device  or  letters,  and  attaching 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  wire  cloth  of  the  mould  or  machine. 
'  Laid '  P.,  in  which  close  placed  parallel  lines  are  observed 
crossed  or  barred  with  single  lines  wide  apart,  is  made  on  a 
wire  cloth  consisting  of  close-set  parallel  wires  held  together  by 
cross  wires  set  at  regular  intervals,  to  which  they  are  bound  by 
fine  wire.  In  '  wove '  P.  no  such  markings  are  seen,  as  the  wire 
cloth  used  for  it  is  ordinary  woven  wirework.  These  water  marks 
are  seen  on  account  of  the  P.  being  thinner  at  those  points 
where  there  is  any  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  wire  cloth. 

Machine-made  P. — While  the  size  of  hand-made  P.  is  limited 
by  the  size  of  the  moulds  and  deckles  which  workmen  are  able 
to  support  and  move,  machine-made  P.  may  be  altogether  un- 
limited in  length,  because  it  is  made  in  a  continuous  sheet,  while 
its  breadth  is  only  limited  by  the  breadth  of  the  machine  on 
which  it  is  made.  The  one  result  of  obtaining  a  continuous  web 
of  P.  is  an  improvement  of  enormous  importance  when  the 
necessity  for  considerable  lengths  in  P.  hangings,  &c.,  is  con- 
sidered, and  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  now 
all  important  daily  journals  are  printed  on  'web  machines'  (see 
Printing).  The  advantages  in  point  of  saving  time  and  mate- 
rial are  however  even  more  considerable,  while  in  uniformity  of 
texture  the  machine-made  P.  is  an  improvement  on  that  made 
by  hand.  The  credit  of  originating  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
portant machine  now  used  for  P.-making,  is  due  to  M.  Louis 
Robert,  a  clerk  in  a  P.  mill  at  Essone,  in  France,  which 
belonged  to  M.  Leger  Didot.  The  machine  was  patented  in 
France  by  M.  Robert  in  1799,  and  in  1801  M.  Didot  brought 
the  invention  to  England,  where  a  patent  was  secured  and 
assigned  to  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  who  with  great  and  long  con- 
tinued labour  and  at  an  expense  ruinous  to  themselves  succeeded 
in  making  the  machine  a  practical  success.  Many  improvements 
have  since  the  early  part  of  the  century  been  wrought  on  the 
Fourdriniers'  machine,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  machinery  in  operation  in  the  whole  range  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts. 

Without  attempting  any  minute  description  of  the  P.  machine 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  it  actually  dees.    The  pulp 
passes  from  the  vat  in  which  it  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  cock  into 
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a  trough  in  which  is  a  mechanism  for  freeing  it  from  knots. 
From  the  trough  it  flows  out  in  a  regular  even  stream  over  a 
leather  apron,  till  it  falls  on  the  wire  'cloth  'form,'  which  in  the 
machine  is  an  endless  band  passing  over  and  under  a  series  of 
copper  rollers  of  small  diameter.  The  wire  cloth  as  it  pro- 
gresses has  a  vibrating  motion  communicated  to  it  whereby  the 
draining  of  the  pulp  is  facilitated,  and  the  edges  of  the  sheet  are 
bounded  by  '  deckle  '  straps  of  indiarubber  which  press  against 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wire  cloth.  The  draining  of  the  pulp, 
while  it  travels  over  the  wire  cloth,  is  still  further  hastened  by 
a  partial  exhaustion  of  the  air  under  the  wire  cloth  by  means  of 
air  pumps  or  fan  blast.  After  passing  over  the  suction  apparatus 
the  pulp  passes  under  a  wire  cylinder  called  a  'dandy  roll.'which 
gives  it  the  character  of  '  wove '  or  '  laid,  and  being  now  some- 
what compacted,  it  passes  between  a  pair  of  heavy  felted  rolls 
called  '  couchers,'  after  which  it  leaves  the  wire  cloth  form,  and 
passes  on  to  an  endless  felt,  on  which  it  is  carried  forward  till  it  is 
successively  caught  and  squeezed  between  two  pairs  of  rollers. 
The  P.  has  now  sufficient  consistency  to  adhere  without  further 
support,  and  leaving  the  felt  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  a  series 
of  drying  cylinders  heated  internally  by  steam,  from  which  it  is 
wound  upon  a  reel  as  finished  web  P.  Writing  papers  undergo  a 
subsequent  process  of  sizing  and  glazing  in  a  long  drying  chamber 
before  they  are  ready  for  cutting  into  sheets  of  the  different  sizes 
used,  but  in  the  case  of  printing  P.  the  requisite  size  is  put  into 
the  pulp,  and  no  further  process  is  necessary  except  cutting  into 
sheets  where  the  P.  is  not  used  in  the  web. 

The  machine-making  of  P.  has  to  a  great  extent  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  distinctions  of  sizes  in  P.  which  prevailed  when 
only  the  hand  moulds  were  used.  Of  hand-made  writing  and 
drawing  papers  the  largest  size  made — called  antiquarian — is 
52J  X  3o|  inches,  and  through  numerous  sizes,  including  double 
elephant,  39I  x  26^  ;  atlas,  33  x  26  ;  elephant,  28  x  23 ;  im- 
perial, 29J  X  21  J;  royal,  23J  x  19;  post,  19^  x  15^^  ;  copy, 
20  X  16  ;  foolscap,  16^  x  13 J  ;  it  passed  to  the  smallest — pott — 
I5i  X  12^.  Even  in  the  case  of  hand-made  P.  these  sizes 
varied,  and  in  addition  to  many  other  sizes  and  designations, 
printing  papers  and  wrapping  papers  had  each  for  themselves  a 
distinct  set  of  sizes  and  names.  Machines  for  cutting  the  webs 
of  machine-made  P.  accurately  to  any  size  are  in  use,  and  names 
and  water  marks  are  introduced  on  the  endless  wire-cloth  forms, 
so  that  each  sheet  of  the  P.  when  cut  will  show  the  names  and 
devices  at  the  same  place. 

Mill-board  (q.  v.)  is  simply  a  coarse  P.  made  either  by  hand 
or  in  a  modified  form  of  machines  having  a  huge  drum  around 
which  successive  layers  of  soft  pulp  are  wound  till  the  requisite 
thickness  is  attained.  Pasteboard  consists  of  a  central  layer  of 
coarse  P.  on  each  side  of  which  a  thin  sheet  of  fine  P.  is  pasted. 
The  finer  boards,  such  as  Bristol  board,  London  board,  &c., 
consist  of  sheets  of  P.  pasted  together,  the  sheets  used  varying 
in  number  according  to  the  desired  thickness  of  board.  The 
varieties  of  P.,  as  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
servation, are  almost  numberless,  but  they  may  be  all  classified 
under  such  heads  as  writing,  printing,  wrapping  or  packing, 
fancy  papers,  and  '  boards.' 

Rudel's  tables  for  1873  gave  the  number  of  mills  in  the  world 
as  2309,  of  machines  2042,  and  the  product  as  1,198,00x5  tons. 
According  to  Lockwood's  tables  for  1872  the  United  States  had 
812  P.  mills  (value  $35,500,000),  299  Fourdriniers'  machines,  690 
cylinder  machines,  3296  engines,  employing  13,427  men,  7700 
women,  and  922  children;  yearly  produce  317,637  tons  (value 
$66,500,000).  Mr.  W.  Amot,  F.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  manufacture  of  P.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London  (January  1878),  stated  that  the  number  of  mills  in 
Great  Britain  was  385,  of  which  65  were  in  Scotland.  The 
mills  had  5r'.6  machines  at  work,  producing  annually  350,000 
tons  of  P.,  to  which  should  be  added  10,000  tons  made  by  hand, 
the  value  of  which  amounted  to  ^20,000,000.  With  respect  to 
the  consumption  of  P.  in  different  countries  Mr.  Arnot  stated 
that  in  Russia  the  annual  consumption  was  I  lb.  per  head  of 
the  population,  in  Spain  ij,  Mexico  and  Central  America  2, 
Italy  and  Austria  5,  France  7,  Germany  8,  United  States  10}, 
and  Britain  1 1  J. 

Paper  Days,  in  English  law,  are  certain  days  in  each  term, 
so  called  because  on  them  the  court  hears  the  demurrers  (see  De- 
murrer) or  issues  at  law  which  have  been  entered  in  the  Paper 
Book  (q.  V.)  for  argument,  before  they  enter  upon  moti'>ns. 


PAP  THE  GLOBE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  PAP 


Paper  Hangings  are  a  modern  substitute  for  the  costly 
tapestries,  figured  silks  and  velvets,  &c.,  formerly  used  in  decor- 
ating the  interior  walls  of  dwelling-houses.  P.  H.  have  been 
in  use  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  and  large  quantities  were 
imported  into  Britain  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  c,  at  which 
time  the  home  manufacture  was  first  established.  In  1634 
Jerome  Langer  patented  a  process  of  producing  cheap  substitutes 
for  tapestries  by  affixing  with  oil-size  dyed  wool  in  powder 
called  flock  to  linen  and  cotton  grounds.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  used  paper,  but  later  in  the  same  century  flock  P.  H.  began 
to  be  manufactured,  and  afterwards  block-printed  and  stencilled 
P.  H.  were  introduced.  The  growth  of  the  new  industry  was 
for  a  century  and  a  half  greatly  impeded  by  a  heavy  impost,  and 
consequently  P.  H.  were  then  only  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy.  In  1836  the  duty  on  P.  H.  was  repealed,  with  the 
happy  result  of  greatly  advancing  the  manufacture.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  paper-making  machine,  too,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  art  by  providing  endless  sheets  of  paper  in  place  of  the  small 
separate  sheets  previously  available.  P.  H. ,  as  now  manufac- 
tured, are  of  two  kinds,  hand  or  block  and  machine-printed.  In 
block-printing  the  paper  first  receives  a  uniform  coat  of  colour 
to  form  the  ground,  and  the  pattern  is  produced  by  many  opera- 
tions with  figured  wooden  blocks,  supplied  with  colour  or  size. 
The  blocks,  which  measure  21  inches  in  breadth  and  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  pattern,  bear  particular  portions  of  the 
complete  design,  either  carved  in  relief  for  printing  a  surface 
pattern,  or  formed  with  strips  of  brass  fixed  edgewise  and  bent 
into  ornamental  contours  for  an  outline  pattern.  The  blocks 
also  carry  'guide  lines'  and  pins  to  guide  the  printer  in  laying 
them  on  the  paper.  The  peculiar  glossy  grounds  of  satin  papers 
are  produced  by  coating  with  Paris  white  and  then  polishing 
with  brushes  and  powdered  French  chalk.  Flock  P.  H.  have 
dyed  wool  in  powder  sprinkled  over  a  kind  of  size,  and  gold  P. 
H.  take  their  name  from  a  similar  application  of  gold  or  Dutch 
metal  in  leaf  or  powder.  The  brilliant  effects  of  stamped  gold 
P.  H.  are  obtained  by  impressing  heated  metal  dies  on  the  gold 
leaf,  and  embossed  P.  H.  are  finished  by  being  passed  between 
an  engraved  brass  cylinder  and  a  paper  roller,  markings  in  imita- 
tion of  leather  being  produced  in  this  way.  Machine-printed 
P.  H.  are  inferior  in  many  respects  to  block-papers,  but  their 
sale  is  enormously  greater  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  The 
tinted  paper  is  rapidly  passed  in  the  continuous  web  through  a 
machine  resembling  a  calico-printing  machine,  and  leaves  it  with 
the  design  complete,  and  also  marked  off  into  12-yard  pieces, 
which  are  ready  for  the  market  after  being  rolled  up  by 
machinery.  A  two-colour  pattern  is  printed  at  the  hourly  rate  of 
500  pieces,  and  100  pieces  of  a  twenty-colour  patterif  are  thrown 
off  in  the  same  time.  Each  of  the  printing-rollers  has  that  por- 
tion of  the  pattern  belonging  to  one  colour  inlaid  in  brass  outline, 
and  for  broad-surface  printing  the  interspaces  are  filled  with  felt, 
which  takes  up  the  colour  from  the  trough  and  parts  with  it 
when  pressed  against  the  paper.  British  P.  H.  have  of  late 
years  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  this  is 
greatly  due  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  art  by  Owen 
Jones  and  other  celebrated  designers.  For  artistic  excellence 
French  productions  stand  unrivalled. 

Paper-Mulberry.    See  Mulberry, 

Paper-Nautilus.    See  Argonaut  and  Nautilus. 

Paphlago'nia,  anciently  the  most  northern  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Black  Sea,  W.  by  Bithynia, 
S.  by  Galatia,  and  E.  by  Pontus.  Tiie  country  measured 
about  200  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  100  from  N.  to  S. 
The  northern  part  consists  of  fruitful  plains,  but  the  S.  is  rugged 
with  the  spurs  of  Mount  Olgassys.  The  only  town  of  great  im- 
portance was  the  capital  Sinope,  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine. 
The  name  P.,  which  is  very  old,  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  ii.  851,  &c.),  is  derived  (according  to  legend)  from  Paph- 
lagon,  son  of  Phineus.  The  Paphlagonians  were  famed  in 
antiquity  as  soldiers,  and  especially  for  their  cavalry.  P.  was 
conquered  by  Croesus,  along  with  the  rest  of  whose  possessions 
it  passed  to  Persia.  After  a  brief  period  of  freedom,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mithridates.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  first 
ruled  by  tributary  princes,  but  after  the  1st  c,  a.d.  it  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Galatia. 

Pa'phos  (mod.  Baffo),  the  name  of  two  ancient  cities  situated 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Cyprus  :  Old  P.  (Palaipaphos')  on  an  eminence, 


2  miles  inland  ;  and  New  P.  {Neapaphos),  on  the  seashore,  8 
miles  to  the  N.  W,  The  former  contained  a  famous  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  who  was  fabled  to  have  landed  here  when  she  sprang 
from  the  foam  (Hom.  Od.  viii.  362)  ;  while  at  New  P.  St.  Paul 
preached  before  Sergius  Paulus,  and  struck  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
with  blindness. 

Pa'pias,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (q.  v.),  and  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  year  163  A.  D.  Irenaeus,  from  whom,  with  Eusebius,  all 
our  information  regarding  him  is  derived,  calls  him  a  disciple  of 
John  (doubtless  meaning  the  Apostle)  and  companion  of  Poly- 
carp  (q.  v.).  Eusebius,  however,  quotes  his  own  words  to  show 
that  it  was  not  the  Apostle,  but  John  the  Presbyter,  who  was 
the  instructor  of  P.  He  wrote  a  Greek  work  in  five  books  en- 
titled An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Sayings,  of  which  only  a  few 
extracts  are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  who  informs  us  that  the  work 
was  compiled  from  unwritten  tradition,  containing  '  some  strange 
parables  and  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  with  other  fabulous  stories, 
which  the  authority  of  so  venerable  a  person.  .  .  .  imposed 
upon  the  Church  for  genuine.'  P.,  like  most  Christians  of  his 
time,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium  (q.  v.),  a  belief  which 
Eusebius  explains  in  the  case  of  P.  by  his  interpreting  literally 
and  grossly  what  the  Apostles  had  delivered  in  a  typical  or 
mystical  sense.  There  is  one  important  tradition  recorded  by 
P.  regarding  Matthew  and  Mark — namely,  that  the  former 
'  wrote  The  Sayings  in  the  Hebrew  language,'  and  that  the  latter, 
having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  '  wrote  accurately  what 
things  he  remembered.'  See  Donaldson's  Christian  Lit.  and 
Doct.  (Lond.  1864). 

Papier-Mach^  (Fr.  '  mashed  paper ')  is  a  material  used  for 
making  small  boxes,  cabinets,  trays,  portfolio  covers,  ornaments 
on  large  gilt  frames,  and  the  architectural  decoration  of  interior 
walls  and  roofs.  It  consists  mostly  of  waste  paper  repulped  and 
pressed  in  moulds  to  the  required  form ;  old  wall  posters,  &c. , 
are  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  their 
coatings  of  paste.  For  the  finer  varieties  of  work,  sheets  of 
paper  glued  together  are  employed,  these  being  damped  and 
moulded  in  the  same  way  as  the  pulped  paper.  When  the 
moulded  article  is  made,  if  not  intended  for  an  architectural 
ornament,  it  is  varnished  and  decorated  in  various  ways,  the 
most  common  method  being  to  coat  it  with  successive  coverings 
of  Japan  black,  in  which  thin  slices  of  mother-of-pearl  are 
imbedded  to  form  an  ornamental  design.  When,  by  repeated 
coatings,  the  Japan  black  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  inlaid  pearl, 
the  surface  is  smoothed  and  polished,  and  generally  finished 
with  colour  or  gold,  and  a  coat  of  transparent  varnish.  The 
P.-M.  trade  is  an  important  Birmingham  industry,  where  imita- 
tions of  the  fine  lacquer-work  of  Japan  and  China  are  largely 
produced.  On  account  of  its  lightness,  P.-M.  is  a  material  in 
considerable  use  for  the  ornaments  of  large  gilt  picture  frames  ; 
the  House  of  Lords  and  many  other  important  public  buildings 
are  internally  decorated  with  P.-M.  gilt  ornaments. 

Papil'io,  a  genus  of  Butterflies  (q.  v.),  including  many  well- 
known  forms,  e.g.,  the  swallow-tail  (/".  Machaon),  Sarpedon  {P. 
Sarpedon),  Hector  {P.  Hector),  &c.  In  this  genus,  which  forms 
the  type  of  a  family  (Papilionidce),  the  hinder  wings  have  a  pro- 
minent '  tail.'    The  larvas  vary  in  appearance  and  size. 

Papiliona'cese  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  sub-orders 
of  Leguminosa:,  comprising  about  300  genera  and  5000  species. 
In  it  are  included  all  those  with  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-like 
flowers.  The  flower  of  the  pea  is  a  good  illustrative  example. 
It  consists  of  five  petals,  the  upper  one  is  exterior  and  is  called 
the  standard  or  vexillnm,  the  two  lateral  ones  are  termed  aim  or 
wings,  and  the  two  inferior,  more  or  less  cohering,  form  the 
carina  or  keel.  The  useful  and  beautiful  plants  included  in  P.  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  medicinal  properties  very  various.  The 
principal  ones  are  described  under  separate  titles,  e.g.,  Bean, 
Broom,  Calabar  Bean,  Clova,  Gum  Tragacanth,  Indigo,  Kidney 
Bean,  Kino,  Laburnum,  Liquorice,  Lucerne,  Melilot,  Pea,  San- 
dal-wood. The  whole  of  the  British  leguminous  plants,  number- 
ing 78  species,  belong  to  this  sub-order. 

Papill'se,  the  name  applied  in  anatomy  to  indicate  any  small 
or  minute  protuberances  of  the  skin-surface.  Those  of  the  skin 
are  good  examples.  They  consist  of  processes  of  the  dermis  or 
true  skin  covered  by  the  epidermis,  and  receiving  the  termina- 
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tions  of  the  nerves,  thus  becoming  adapted  for  exercising  the 
fonctions  of  sensory  organs.    See  Skin,  Touch,  Taste,  &c. 

Fapin,  Denis,  a  famous  French  physicist,  was  born  at  Blois, 
August  22,  1647.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris  and  practised 
for  some  time  as  a  physician ;  but,  encouraged  by  Huyghens, 
he  ultimately  turned  his  attention  to  physical  science.  Tlie 
Edict  of  Nantes  compelled  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  after 
a  considerable  period  spent  in  England,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Boyle  and  other  English  philosophers,  he  was 
offered  in  1 588  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Marburg  in  Hessen-Kassel,  which  he  accepted  and  held  for 
many  years.  He  died  at  Marburg  in  1715.  P.  is  best  knovm 
for  the  invention  of  the  digester  which  goes  by  his  name  (see 
Digester,  Papin's).  He  made,  further,  many  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  action  of  heat,  and  was  the  first  to  construct  a 
veritable  steam  engine.  He  also  improved  the  air-pump,  and 
demonstrated  the  alteration  of  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  under 
altered  pressure.  See  La  Saussaye  et  Peang,  La  Vie  et  Us  Ouv- 
rages  de  D.  P.  (Par.  1869). 

Papinia  nus,  .ffimilia'nus,  one  of  the  most  famous  Roman 
juiists,  was  born  about  140  a.d.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
related  to  Julia  Domna,  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  many  favours  conferred 
upon  him  by  that  monarch,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Advocattis 
Fisci,  and  under  whose  reign  he  was  created  successively 
Libellorutn  Magister  and  Prafectus  Pmtorio.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  residence  of  Severus  in  Britain  (208-211)  P.  also 
lived  there  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor,  before  he  died  at 
York  (211),  commended  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his 
care.  Caracalla,  however,  having  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  murdered  his  brother,  and  no  doubt  considering  that  the 
strict  integrity  and  great  legal  knowledge  of  P.  must  render  the 
latter  hostile  to  himself,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  (212).  P., 
who  has  always  been  regarded  both  in  character  and  intellect  as 
a  model  jurist,  wrote  several  important  works,  which  were  anno- 
tated by  Paulus  and  Ulpius,  and  on  which  Cujacius  composed 
elaborate  commentaries.  There  are  extant  595  extracts  in  the 
Digest  (q.  v.),  from  his  seven  books  of  Quastiones,  nineteen  of 
Responsa,  two  of  Defitiitiones,  and  two  De  Adulter iis. 

Papp'enlieim,  an  old  Swabian  family,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  district  of  P.,  in  Middle  Franconia.  In  1439  the 
family  divided  into  four  branches,  Grafenthal,  Algow,  Treutling, 
and  Alzheim.  The  first  three  are  long  since  extinct,  and  of  the 
fourth,  the  only  representative,  a  Protestant,  holds  the  estate  of 
P.  in  Bavaria.  For  the  loss  of  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  since  the  12th  c.  hereditary  in  the  family,  compensation 
was  given  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815.  In  1831  the  head  of 
the  family  received  the  title  of  '  Erlaucht '  from  the  King  of 
Bavaria. — Gottfried  Heinrich  von  P.,  born  29th  May  1594, 
distinguished  himself  as  an  Imperial  general  of  cavalry  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  ^Var,  not  more  by  his  extraordinary  bravery  than 
by  his  harshness  and  cruelty.  His  first  great  exploit  was  as  a 
colonel  in  the  battle  of  Prag  in  1620.  In  1623  he  was  placed  by 
the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  was 
afterwards  generally  known  as  '  the  Pappenheimers.'  He  was 
made  a  field-marshal  in  1629  ;  from  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
lay  before  Magdeburg,  remaining  there  after  Wallenstein's  depo- 
sition, under  the  command  of  Tilly.  It  was  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  P.  that  Tilly  took  that  city  (loth  May  1631).  After 
Tilly's  defeat  at  Breitenfeld,  P.  accompanied  him  to  Westphalia 
and  Hessen,  where  with  changing  fortune  he  led  the  petty  war 
against  the  Landgraf  Wilhelm  V.  Failing  in  an  attempt  on 
Maastricht  in  1632,  he  was  recalled  by  Wallenstein  to  Thuringia. 
From  Halle,  whither  Wallenstein  had  sent  him,  he  turned  (6th 
November  1632)  with  his  cavalry  to  the  battlefield  of  Liitzen, 
too  late  to  prevent  defeat.  Mortally  wounded,  he  died  the  next 
day  at  Leipsic.  See  Hess,  Gottfried  Heinrich  Graf  eu  P.  (Leips. 
1855).    His  line  died  out  with  his  son  in  1647. 

Papp'us.  In  Compositce  the  margin  of  the  caljrx  develops 
after  the  withering  of  the  flower,  sometimes  remaining  mem- 
braneous and  entire  {coronate),  but  is  usually  transformed  into 
bristles  or  hairs  called  P.  This  may  either  be  simple  (pilose), 
or  feathery  [plumose),  and  either  stalked  {stipitate),  or  not  stalked 
(sessile).  Of  pilose  stipulate  the  dandelion  is  an  example ;  of 
the  pilose  sessile,  the  groundsel ;  of  plumose  stipitate,  the  goat's 
beard  ;  and  of  plumose  sessile,  the  scorzonera.  The  chicory  and 
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tansy  have  a  coronate  P.  Instances  occur  also  in  the  valerian 
and  teazle  orders.  The  advantage  of  P.  is  the  ready  dispersion 
of  the  seeds  by  the  wind. 

Papp'us  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  later  Greek  geometers, 
flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great  (a.d.  379-395).  His  chief  work  is  his  Mathematical 
Collections,  which  consisted  originally  of  eight  books,  of  which, 
however,  the  first  and  second  have  been  lost.  Wallis,  it  is  true, 
in  1688  published  a  part  of  the  second  book  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Aristarchus,  and  from  its  nature  it  has  been  supposed 
that  these  first  two  books  treated  of  arithmetic.  The  other 
books  collect  together  the  most  interesting  of  the  theorems  of 
ancient  geometry,  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  the  properties  of 
plane  and  solid  figures,  and  also  investigations  of  some  of  the 
curves  of  higher  orders  than  the  second.  The  seventh  book  is 
on  geometric  analysis,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  history  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  the  eighth  treats  of  machines.  His  other  re- 
puted works  have  been  lost,  except  a  fragment  of  a  Commentary 
on  Four  Books  of  Ptolemy's  Syntaxis.  There  are  two  Latin 
versions  of  P.,  by  Commandine  (1588)  and  by  Manolessius 
(1660) ;  the  Greek  text  was  published  by  Eisenmann  (Par.  1824). 

Papu'a.    See  New  Guine.\. 

Pap'vdse  and  Pap'ular  Disea'ses.  A  papule  or  pimple  is 
an  elevation  of  the  cutis  covered  by  its  cuticle,  due  to  effusion  of 
inflammatory  lymph  into  the  substance  of  the  true  skin.  P. 
generally  terminate  by  resolution,  sometimes  by  slight  desquama- 
tion, and  occasionally  by  ulceration.  P.  D.  are  chronic  in  their 
course,  non-contagious,  and  attended  sometimes  with  itching. 

Papy'rus  (Cyperus  Papyrus)  has  recently  been  shown  to  have 
a  much  wider  distribution  than  was  formerly  supposed.  In 
Africa  it  probably  forms  a  characteristic  member  of  the  tropical 
flora.  On  the  White  Nile,  and  in  Abyssinia  to  12°  N.,  it  was 
found  by  Bruce  :  by  more  than  one  authority  it  is  stated  to  be 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Lagos  in  the  Niger  District,  and 
it  has  been  gathered  not  only  from  the  Congo  but  as  far  S.  as 
Delagoa  Bay.  In  the  last  century,  when  Bruce  saw  it  in  Lower 
Egypt,  he  did  not  consider  it  native.  It  is  now  extinct  there, 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  had  been  originally  introduced  from 
Nubia  and  cultivated,  gradually  dying  out  when  left  to  hold  its 
ground  without  human  intervention.  In  his  progress  up  the  Nile 
in  1872,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  first  came  upon  the  P.  in  lat.  9°  30'  N., 
below  the  point  where  the  main  river  is  joined  by  the  Gazelle. 
At  the  westerly  bend  of  the  Nile,  there  is  a  vast  jungle  of  P. 
in  which  the  plants  are  15  feet  high.  A  passage  in  Strabo  infers 
that  those  \?ho  had  the  manufacture  of  the  writing  materials  from 
P.  were  careful  to  restrict  its  growth  to  a  few  places  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  was  also  identified  by  Bruce  in  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  where  in  1864  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  saw  many 
acres  of  it  in  the  almost  inaccessible  marshes  of  the  Hdleh — the 
waters  of  Merom  of  the  Bible.  He  reports  that  the  Beduins 
there  cut  down  the  stems  for  thatching  purposes,  and  collect 
the  roots  as  fuel.  In  this  locality  Mr.  !NIacgregor  (Rob  Roy) 
speaks  of  it  forming  along  \rith  a  cane  a  vast  floating  forest, 
perfectly  dark  inside.  '  I  could  not  penetrate  more  than  three 
feet.  Many  of  the  stems  were  as  thick  as  my  arm.  The  water 
percolates  below  and  through  the  spongy  mass,  and  there  loses 
at  least  half  its  volume  by  absorption  and  evaporation.  The 
impassable  barrier  is  about  a  mile  wide.'  Mr.  Tristram  also 
found  it  growing  luxuriantly  by  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  known  as  a 
plant  of  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Sharon.  In  Sicily,  where  it 
grows  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  about  Syracuse  and 
Milili,  and  formerly  growing  at  Palermo,  the  late  Professor 
Parlatore  considered  it  introduced  from  Syria  in  the  loth  c, 
being  first  mentioned  in  the  travels  of  Abn-Haucal,  an  Arab 
author  of  that  date.  But  Parlatore  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  whilst  the  Sicilian  plant  was  identical  with  that  of  Syria,  it 
was  distinct  from  the  true  P.  of  the  Nile.  The  differences  con- 
sist in  claiming  for  what  may  be  called  the  Mediterranean  plant 
(C.  Syriacus,  Pari.)  a  spreading  inflorescence  like  a  mop,  with 
very  short  linear  leaflets  (bracteoles)  subtending  the  spikelets;  and, 
in  contradistinction,  for  the  Nile  plant  (C.  Papyrus,  Pari.)  a 
close  besom-like  inflorescence,  with  very  long  bracteoles,  which 
are  also  more  numerous.  This  view  has  not  obtained  general 
acceptance  among  botanists.  A  Cyperus  discovered  in  Mada- 
gascar (C.  Madagascariensis)  is  closely  aUied  to  the  P.,  if  not  a 


variety.  It  occurs  also  in  Mauritius,  but  is  a  doubtful  native 
there.  The  P.  was  first  cultivated  in  a  botanic  garden  by 
Csesalpinus,  who  introduced  it  to  Pisa  from  Sicily.  L'Obel  saw 
it  there,  and  identified  it  with  the  plant  described  by  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny  (Adversaria  Nova,  1576,  p.  38).  The  earliest 
figure  is  that  given  by  Prosper  Alpinus  in  1640. 

P.  was  used  in  Egypt  and  among  other  civilised  communities, 
almost  exclusively  in  remote  times,  for  books  and  written  docu- 
ments. The  substance  was  prepared  from  the  liber,  or  internal 
white  pithy  substance  of  the  plant  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  by  the  name  Byblos.  The  intimate  relation 
which  this  plant  and  its  products  had  to  literature  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  from  its  name  P.  is  derived  the  word  paper ;  its 
Egyptian  name  byblos  passed  into  the  Greek  biblion,  a  book, 
and  from  liber,  the  part  of  the  plant  employed,  is  derived  the 
Latin  word  liber,  a  book.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the 
Upper  Nile  the  plant  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care.  It 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  at  an  early  date,  but  first  came  into 
general  use  among  them  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  its  manufacture  continued  to  form  for  several  centuries  a 
great  industry  at  Alexandria.  Its  use  lingered  on  till  the  12th  c. 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire,  but  long  before  that 
time  it  had  been  largely  superseded  by  Parchment  (q.  v. ).  The 
mode  of  preparation  wSs  simple.  The  white  cellular  tissue  of 
the  P.  was  separated  into  thin  layers,  and  spread  out  on  a  level 
surface,  three  layers,  crossing  at  right  angles,  being  super- 
imposed on  each  other.  By  pressure  these,  while  in  a  damp, 
sappy  condition,  became  united  into  one  uniform  sheet,  which, 
after  drying,  was  smoothed  and  softened  by  hammering,  and 
polished  by  rubbing  with  an  ivory  rubber.  P.  is  yet  made  in 
Sicily  in  small  quantities,  but  merely  as  a  curiosity.  For  books, 
sheets  of  P.  were  united  into  a  continuous  length,  which  were 
made  in  rolls  (Lat  volumina,  from  volvo,  '  I  roll '),  whence  the 
modern  '  volume.'  The  Egyptian  papyri  are  of  great  antiquity, 
some  probably  as  old  as  2000  B.C.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  beside  or  upon  the  bodies  of  mummies,  and  relate  to 
almost  all  kinds  of  religious  and  secular  subjects.  They  are 
divisible  into  hieroglyphical,  hieratic,  and  demotic  papyri,  accord- 
ing to  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written.  (See  Egypt 
and  Hieroglyphics.)  The  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  also  resulted  in  the  discovery,  among  other  things,  of 
a  large  quantity  of  papyri. 

Para',  the  southern  and  most  frequented  branch  of  the  Ama- 
zon, with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  narrow  and  very  deep 
channels.  It  is  200  miles  long  and  36  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  is  entirely  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Tocantins  (q.  v.). 

Para',  a  province  of  Brazil,  occupying  the  N.E.  portion  of 
that  empire,  and  extending  from  the  Guiana  frontier  to  the 
parallel  of  10°  S.  lat.,  and  from  46°  to  57°  W.  long.  Area, 
412,464  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  259,821,  of  whom  27,199  were 
slaves.  The  province  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  alluvial 
plain,  covered  with  luxuriant  forests  and  drained  by  magnificent 
rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Amazon,  Tapajos,  Xingu, 
and  Tocantins.  In  addition  to  its  forest  wealth  and  agricultural 
capabilities,  the  province  is  known  to  possess  valuable,  though 
still  unworked,  natural  resources  in  the  shape  of  gold,  dia- 
monds, iron,  and  coal. — P. ,  or  Belem,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Guama  with 
the  estuary  known  as  the  P.  river,  which  is  here  20  miles  wide. 
P.  was  founded  in  1615,  but  through  misgovemment  had  a  very 
troublous  career  till  1848,  since  which  year  it  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed. The  streets,  which  are  traversed  by  tramways,  are  well 
laid  out,  and  are  lined  by  handsome  houses  and  public  buildings. 
Of  the  latter,  the  chief  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor  and 
bishop,  and  the  cathedral.  As  the  emporium  of  the  Amazon 
valley  trade,  P.  is  of  great  commercial  importance.  During 
1875  the  imports  amounted  in  value  to  ;^675,ooo,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  ^1,700,000,  the  principal  articles  of  export  being 
indiarubber,  nuts,  cocoa,  hides,  piassaba,  balsam  capivi,  and 
annatto.  The  climate  of  P.,  in  spite  of  its  equatorial  position, 
is  remarkably  healthy.  Eleven  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town,  the  pop.  of  which  in  1872  was  25,000. 

Para,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  usually  made  of  copper,  and 
valued  as  the  I-40tli  part  of  a  Piastre  (q.  v.).  Consequently  it 
is  about  I-lSth  of  an  English  penny. 


Par'able  (Gr.  parabole,  from  paraballein,  '  to  compare '),  as 
a  form  of  conveying  instruction  has  been  almost  universally 
employed,  but  its  true  home  has  always  been  among  Eastern 
nations,  whose  exuberant  imagination,  combined  with  elevation 
of  thought  and  of  feeling,  has  made  them  adepts  in  the  art  of 
inventing  and  interpreting  ingenious  comparisons  and  riddles. 
A  P.  may  be  defined  as  a  fictitious  narrative  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  truth  in  a  more  engaging  form  than  direct 
assertion.  It  has  been  distinguished  from  the  Fable  (q.  v.),  as 
being  intended  '  to  set  forth  a  truth  spiritual  and  heavenly ; ' 
from  the  Myth  (see  Mythology),  in  which  the  vehicle  of  a  truth 
and  the  truth  itself  are  blended  together,  by  the  distinctness  always 
apparent  in  the  P.  between  the  shell  and  the  kernel ;  from  the 
Proverb  (q.  v.),  which  is  more  concentrated  than  the  P.,  and 
generally  more  obscure  ;  and  from  the  Allegory  (q.  v.),  by  keep- 
ing distinctly  apart  the  two  things  compared,  while  in  the  alle- 
gory the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  one  thing  are  transferred 
to  the  other.  See  Trench's  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord, 
(9th  ed.  Lond.  1864). 

Parab'ola  is  a  plain  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  may  be 
defined  as  the  locus  of  the  point  whose  distances  from  a  given 
point  and  a  given  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  are  equal. 
The  given  point  is  called  the  focus,  and  the  straight  line  the 
directrix.  "The  line  drawn  through  the  focus  perpendicular  to 
the  directrix  is  the  axis  of  the  P. ,  and  the  line  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  curve  parallel  to  the  axis  is  a  diameter.  From 
the  method  of  its  description,  the  curve  can  meet  a  diameter  in 
only  one  point,  so  that  a  P.  is  a  curve  with  infinite  branches. 
The  point  where  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  is  called  the  vertex,  and 
the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  upon  any  tangent-line  inter- 
sects that  tangent-line  in  the  directrix.  Chords  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  at  a  given  point  are  bisected  by  the  diameter 
drawn  through  that  point— a  property  common  to  the  other 
conic  sections — the  circle,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola.  The  P.  is 
the  curve  in  which  a  right  cone  is  intersected  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  side  of  the  cone ;  and  this  view  of  the  curve  also  indicates 
its  non-closed  nature.  It  may  be  regarded  indeed  as  the  limit 
of  an  ellipse,  whose  eccentricity  is  increased  indefinitely  ;  and 
the  portions  of  a  very  eccentric  ellipse  which  are  close  to  the 
extremities  of  the  major  axis  may  be  treated  as  portions  of  para- 
bolas. Thus  the  paths  of  comets  at  their  perihelion  passage  are 
calculated  as  parabolic.  The  focal  line  and  the  diameter  through 
a  given  point  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point ; 
or  their  contained  angle  is  bisected  by  the  normal.  Hence  all 
rays  of  light  parallel  to  the  axis  are  reflected  from  the  internal 
side  of  a  P.  or  paraboloid  (see  Paraboloid)  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  focus.  The  equation  to  the  P.  referred  to  its  vertex 
as  origin  is  y^— 4  ax,  where  x  is  measured  along  the  axis,  y  along 
the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  while  a  is  the  distance  of  the  focus 
from  the  vertex  or  of  the  vertex  from  the  directrix.  When  x=a, 
y—+2a,  and  the  double  ordinate  2y  (  =  40)  through  the  focus  is 
called  the  parameter  or  lattts  rectum.  If  the  origin  be  transferred 
to  any  point  on  the  curve,  and  the  co-ordinate  axes  be  taken 
along  the  diameter  and  along  the  tangent  at  the  point,  the 
equation  still  retains  the  same  form,  and  a  is  still  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  origin  from  the  focus.  In  analysis,  any  curve  hav- 
ing an  equation  of  the  form 

is  called  a  P.  There  are  two  of  the  third  order,  )/^=aV,  the 
cubical  P.,  and>''  =  a;e^,  the  semictibicat  P. 

The  quadrature  of  the  common  P.  was  effected  by  Archimedes, 
who  proved  that  the  area  enclosed  by  an  arc,  the  diameter 
through  one  of  its  extremities,  and  the  ordinate  through  the 
other,  was  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelogram  constructed 
on  the  ordinate  and  abscissa.  The  P.  is  also  the  curve  which  a 
projectile  describes  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force  acting 
in  one  invariable  direction.    See  Projectiles. 

Parabola'ni  (Gr.  parabolaneis,  from  paraballesthai,  '  to 
expose  one's  life  to  danger ')  were  an  inferior  order  of  the 
clergy  in  the  early  Church,  first  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian 
Code  (415),  although  there  spoken  of  as  an  existing  institution. 
Their  duties  were  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  especially  in  times  of 
pestilence.  At  Alexandria  they  were  incorporated  into  a  society 
to  the  number  of  500  or  600,  and  were  chosen  out  of  any  class 
except  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  civil  offices.  At  first 
under  the  government  of  the  chief  civil  magistrate,  they  were 
afterwards  put  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Bishop. 
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Parab'oloid  is  generally  any  surface  of  the  second  order, 
some  of  whose  plane  sections  are  parabolas.  Elliptic  and 
hyperbolic  paraboloids  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  other  sections.  The  P.  of  Revoluiion  is  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  a  parabola  round  its  axis.  Its  section  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  therefore  a  circle.  In  physical 
science,  this  surface  is  interesting  as  the  form  of  surface  which 
should  be  given  to  a  reflector,  so  that  parallel  rays  may  be  all 
reflected  to  one  definite  focus.    See  Parabola. 

Paracel'sus,  whose  proper  name  was  Philipp'us  Aure'- 
olus  Theophrast'us  Bombast'us  von  Hoh'enheim,  a 

celebrated  physician,  alchemist,  and  mystic,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 17,  1493,  at  Maria-Einsiedeln  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Schwyz. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  father,  Wilhelm  Bom- 
bast von  Hohenheim,  who  practised  as  a  physician  ;  but  later  he 
studied  at  various  universities,  attending  the  lectures  of  cele- 
brated professors,  at  the  same  time  frequenting  the  laboratories 
of  the  alchemists  and  the  workshops  of  the  necromancers.  This 
early  wandering  life  showed  him  many  of  the  falsities  then 
prevailing  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  which  required,  in  his 
estimation,  a  thorough  reformation.  He  travelled  through 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark,  supporting  himself 
by  working  wonderful  cures.  He  seems  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  several  medicinal  substances, 
among  others  Laudanum,  which  was  so  named  by  him.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  the  cures  he  effected  secured  him  a  wide 
reputation,  and  in  1527  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Basel.  He  speedily,  however,  roused  the  hatred  of  his  col- 
leagues by  his  attitude  towards  the  old  physicians,  whom  he 
openly  condemned,  going  the  length  even  of  burning  the  works 
of  Galen  and  Avicenna.  In  1 528  he  was  forced  to  leave  Basel, 
and  thereafter  he  led  a  wandering  and  dissipated  life  ;  still, 
however,  retaining  his  skill  and  maintaining  his  reputation  as 
a  physician.  In  154 1  he  was  called  to  Salzburg  to  be  phy- 
sician to  Archbishop  Ernst ;  but  soon  after,  on  September 
23d  of  the  same  year,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies.  Alchemist  and  mystic  though  he  was,  and  imper- 
fectly educated  at  best,  he  was  not  the  mere  quack  or  charlatan 
which  his  earlier  biographers  represented  him  to  be.  He  had 
a  varied  store  of  knowledge,  derived  from  his  peculiarly 
chequered  experiences ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  made 
not  a  few  important  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  medicine.  His 
ungoverned  spirit  of  reform  unquestionably  influenced  for  good 
the  imperfect  science  of  his  time.  He  wrote  an  incredible 
quantity  of  manuscript,  very  little  of  which  he  published  himself. 
Complete  editions  of  his  works  appeared  at  Basel  (10  vols. 
1589),  Strassburg  (3  vols.  1616-18),  and  Geneva  (3  vols.  1658). 
See  Lessing's  P.  sent  Leien  unci  sein  Wirken  (1839),  Marx's  Zur 
Wurdigung  des  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheirn  (1842),  and  Lind- 
ner's Theophrastus  als  Bekdmpfer  des  Papstthums.  A  biblio- 
graphical study  of  his  writings  by  Friedrich  Mook  (Wiirzburg, 
1876)  is  laborious  and  useful,  though  not  free  from  grave  errors. 

Par'achute  (Fr.  paver,  'to  ward  off,'  and  chute,  'a  fall'),  an 
apparatus  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  designed  to  enable  a  descent 
to  be  safely  made  from  a  balloon  or  an  eminence.  Its  use  was 
suggested  as  a  means  of  escape  from  a  building  on  fire  by  M.  le 
Normand,  and  in  1 783  he  proved  its  efficiency  by  alighting  un- 
hurt from  a  lofty  house  at  Lyons.  M.  Blanchard  applied  it  to 
the  balloon,  but  his  first  descent  in  it  was  so  rapid  that  his  leg 
was  broken  through  violent  contact  with  the  ground.  Subse- 
quently Garnerin,  the  French  aeronaut,  made  frequent  descents 
from  great  altitudes  by  the  aid  of  a  P.  While  in  London  in 
1802,  one  of  its  stays  giving  way  caused  extreme  oscillations  of 
the  apparatus,  so  that  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  being 
thrown  out  in  mid-air.  Garnerin's  P.  resembled  a  large  um- 
brella ;  the  cover,  of  canvas,  was  23  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  basket 
car  for  the  aeronaut  was  suspended  from  the  framework.  The 
P.  was  attached  by  a  rope  to  the  netting  of  the  balloon,  and  on 
being  separated  from  it,  the  resistance  of  the  air  opened  up  the 
loosely  hanging  cover,  and  after  a  few  seconds  of  accelerating 
descent,  the  machine  fell  slowly  with  an  oscillating  motion  to  the 
earth.  Mr.  Cocking  devised  a  P.  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  in- 
verted cone,  which  he  believed  would  prove  steadier  in  the  air 
than  Garnerin's.  In  1839  he  attempted  to  descend  from  a  balloon 
in  it,  but  lost  his  life  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  construction.  For  a 
description  of  the  P.  light  ball,  used  in  warfare  for  illuminating 
an  enemy's  camp,  see  Ball. 
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Parade'  (Sp.  from  Lat.  parare,  'to  prepare '),  (i)  the  muster- 
ing of  troops  in  full  equipment  for  inspection  or  exercise ;  (2) 
the  ground  set  apart  for  such  purposes  and  for  reviews. 

Par'adise,  the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  for  the  '  garden ' 
that  God  planted  'eastward  in  Eden'  (Gen.  ii.  8).  It  is  first  used  in 
classical  Greek  by  Xenophon,  and  denotes  a  '  park '  or  '  pleasure- 
ground.'  The  word  is  probably  of  Aryan  origin,  as  it  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  under  the  form  paradha,  and  doubtless  reached  the 
Greeks  through  Persia ;  but  it  passed  into  the  Semitic  group  of 
languages,  and  is  found  in  Hebrew  as  pardes,  and  in  Arabic  as 
firdaus.    See  Eden. 

Paradise,  Bird  of.    See  Bird  of  Paradise. 

Par'ados  (Fr.  parer,  '  to  defend,'  and  dos,  '  the  back '),  or 
Traverse,  a  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  at  various  parts  of  forti- 
fications to  protect  defenders  from  a  reverse  fire. 

Par'adox  (Gr.  para,  'contrary  to,'  and  doxa,  'opinion'),  a 
term  applied  by  the  Stoics  to  maxims  opposed  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  such  as  '  wisdom  alone  is  wealth ; '  and  in  modern 
parlance  to  a  figure  of  rhetoric  which  couples  two  seemingly 
conflicting  ideas,  as  Cicero's  '  clamorous  silence,'  Tacitus's 
' conspicuous  by  their  absence,'  or  Boileau's  'retrieving  honour 
by  his  infamy.'  The  besetting  danger  of  all  paradoxes  is  lest 
their  seeming  contradictions  should  become  real,  as  pointed  out 
by  Bishop  Horsley  in  his  19th  Sermon, 

Paradox'ides,  a  well-known  genus  of  Trilobites  (q.  v.),  form- 
ing the  type  of  the  family  Paradoxida,  the  members  of  which 
have  long  bodies,  the  segments  of  the  thorax  or  chest  being 
free,  and  numbering  from  eight  to  twenty-three.  The  caudal 
or  tail-shield  is  small.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  trilobites 
belong  to  this  group.  Its  members  are  chiefly  found  as  fossils 
within  the  well-known  '  primordial  zone '  of  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian rocks. 

Paradox'ure  {Paradoxurus  typhus),  a  species  of  Carnivorous 
quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Viverrida  or  weasels,  &c.,  and  found  in 
India.  The  common  P.,  or  luvvack  as  it  is  named,  is  a  familiar 
Indian  species,  as  is  also  the  musang  [P,  musanga)  of  Java. 
The  luwack  is  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  spotted  with  black. 
The  tail  is  long  and  is  capable  of  being  closely  coiled  or  twisted. 
The  musang  is  noted  for  its  ravages  on  rats  and  mice,  but  it  also 
feeds  on  hemes  and  fruits. 

Par'affin,  and  Par'aflfin  Oil.  P.  (from  Lat.  parum,  'little,' 
and  affinis,  '  likeness  or  relation,'  in  allusion  to  its  resistance  to 
all  chemical  re-agents)  was  first  described  by  Baron  Von  Reichen- 
bach  in  1830,  who  isolated  it  from  the  tar  of  beech  wood.  A 
fatty  substance  had  been  previously  extracted  from  an  earth  oil 
obtained  at  Tegernsee,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  by  Herr  Buchner, 
which  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  P.  The  substance, 
however,  continued  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  scientific  curiosity, 
till,  in  1847,  Mr.  James  Young  obtained  it  on  a  considerable 
scale  as  a  by-product  in  the  distillation  of  an  oily  exudation 
occurring  in  a  Derbyshire  coal-mine.  In  1849  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Reece  for  distilling  P.  and  P.  O.  from  Irish 
peat ;  but  although  much  was  hoped  from  this  new  industry,  it 
failed  to  be  commercially  remunerative.  The  material  operated 
on  by  Mr.  Young,  above  alluded  to,  having  been  exhausted,  that 
gentleman  began  a  series  of  researches,  which  resulted  in  the 
discoveiy  that  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  he  ob- 
tained an  oily  liquid  containing  P.,  and  for  this  discovery  he, 
in  1850,  secured  a  patent  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  the  now  great  P.  industry.  Subsequently  attention  was  drawn 
to  numerous  other  sources  of  P.  and  P.  O.,  and  now  these  sub- 
stances are  obtained  (i)  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  shales, 
ordinary  coal,  and  brown  coal ;  and  (2)  they  are  prepared  and 
purified  from  certain  petroleums  or  native  'tars,'  and  from  ozo- 
kerite, a  native  fatty  substance  found  in  Galicia,  and  under  the 
name  of  neft-gil  at  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in 
which  substances  the  P.  exists  ready  formed.  In  Great  Britain 
the  principal  source  of  P.  and  P.  O.  is  now  the  bituminous  shales 
which  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  Scottish  coal-fields  ;  the 
first  great  raw  material  used ;  the  famous  Boghead  mineral  or 
cannel  coal,  being  exhausted.  In  Germany,  brown  coal  is  much 
distilled,  in  Austria  ozokerite  is  extensively  worked,  and  in 
Russia  P.  and  P.  O.  are  obtained  from  the  neft-gil  of  Baku. 
Rangoon  petroleum,  or  earth  oil,  has  for  a  long  period  been 
imported  into  England,  and  u?ed  by  the  large  manufacturing 
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firm,  Price's  Candle  Company,  and  it  was  P.  from  this  source 
that  was  first  extensively  made  into  candles  in  1857,  under  a 
patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue  in  1854,  the  burning 
oil  separated  from  it  having  been  sold  as  '  Belmontine.' 

The  processes  of  distillation  of  these  hydrocarbons  from  shale, 
as  conducted  in  Scotland,  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  shale 
is  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  road  metal,  and  filled  into 
horizontal  retorts,  which  are  brought  to  a  low  red  heat,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  heat  low,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
gaseous  products.  The  tar  or  oil  produced  in  this  distillation  is 
exceedingly  impure,  and  it  is  subjected  to  a  second  distillation, 
by  which  '  once  run  oil '  is  produced,  coke  being  left  in  the 
retort.  The  '  once  run  oil '  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  allowed 
to  settle,  neutralised  with  caustic  soda,  and  submitted  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  yielding  first  a  light  naphtha,  second  the  chief 
part  of  the  burning  oil,  and  third  the  heavy  oil  which  contains  the 
solid  P.  The  three  sets  of  products  so  obtained  are  submitted 
to  further  distillations  and  other  operations.  The  first  fraction, 
naphtha,  is  again  fractionally  distilled  into  P.  spirit  and  light 
oils ;  the  second,  or  burning  oil  portion,  is  again  treated  with 
acid  and  caustic  soda,  and  re-distilled,  the  first  portion  of  the 
distillate  going  to  the  naphtha  tank,  while  the  last  is  added 
to  the  heavy  oil,  leaving  the  bulk  as  finished  burning  oil.  The 
heavy  oil  now  contains  the  whole  of  the  solid  P.,  to  separate 
which  the  liquid  is  cooled  by  artificial  means,  pressed,  to  separate 
as  far  as  possible  the  liquid  from  the  solid  portion,  and  thus 
crude  P.,  or  P.  scale  is  obtained.  The  oil,  from  which  the  scale 
has  been  separated,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic 
soda,  and  fractioned  by  distillation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  burning 
oil  above  alluded  to,  the  bulk  of  the  product  forming  lubricating 
oil.  The  P.  scale  is  a  brown  scaly  substance  highly  impregnated 
with  oil,  and  consequently  possessing  the  characteristic  smell  of 
unrefined  P.  oil.  The  crude  P.  is  purified  by  repeatedly  mixing 
it  with  light  oil  (naphtha),  cooling  and  pressing,  by  which  the 
adhering  oil  and  the  softer  portions  of  the  P.  are  separated.  It 
is  then  melted,  steam  is  blown  through  it  till  every  trace  of 
naphtha  disappears,  it  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  when 
that  has  subsided  it  is  run  into  moulds,  and  cools  to  a  beautiful 
translucent  and  semi-crystalline  fmass.  Pure  P.  is  inodorous, 
tasteless,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  beeswax  when  cold  ;  it  rapidly 
becomes  soft  and  plastic  when  heated,  and  it  forms  a  thin,  highly 
mobile  liquid  when  melted.  It  is  a  pure  hydrocarbon,  contain- 
ing about  85"2  carbon  and  I4'4  hydrogen  ;  its  melting  point 
varies  from  about  90°  to  176°  F. ;  and  its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  "843  to  '940,  according  to  its  source  and  purity,  that  of  low 
melting  point  having  a  correspondingly  low  specific  gravity.  It 
will  thus  be  observed  that  the  distillate  of  carbonaceous  substances 
obtained  at  a  low  red  heat  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  are  ultimately  separated  into  (i)  light  oil,  spirit,  or 
naphtha,  (2)  burning  oil,  (3)  lubricating  oil,  and  (4)  solid  P. 
The  Scottish  P.  manufacture  is  now  one  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures,  which 
apply  to  the  year  1873,  a  year  during  which  it  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  success.  In  that  year  the  shale  consumed  was  800,000 
tons,  yielding  25,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil,  and  from  which 
5800  tuns  of  purified  P.  were  extracted,  and  9800  tuns  of  lubri- 
cating oil  prepared.  As  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture,  2350 
tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  secured  ;  and  in  the  various 
operations  connected  with  the  industry  500,000  tons  of  coal  were 
used.  The  principal  use  of  P.  is  for  making  candles,  in  the 
moulding  of  which  a  certain  proportion  of  stearine  is  added  ; 
but  it  is  also  used  in  lucifer  match-making  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphur,  now  almost  entirely  abandoned.  It  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  wax  in  modelling  fruit,  flowers,  &c., 
and  it  has  numerous  minor  adaptations. 

Para  Grass.   See  Piassaba. 

Par'aguay  ('the  place  of  waters'),  a  S.  American  republic 
included  between  22°  5-27°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  54°35'-58°4o'W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Brazil,  on  the  W.  by  the  disputed  terri- 
tory of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  same  state  and  Brazil. 
Area,  57,000  sq.  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  country — the  only  one  in  S.  America  without  any 
seaboard — is  bisected  longitudinally  by  the  Sierra  Anambahy,  a 
range  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high,  which  forms  the  watershed  and 
divides  P.  into  two  sections  differing  from  each  other  materially 
in  physical  characteristics.  That  on  the  E.  side  is  hilly,  densely 
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wooded,  and  wholly  uncivilised.  The  W.  section  is  more  level, 
and  the  forests  largely  give  place  to  plains  clothed  with  tall,  rank 
grass,  well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  northern  portion 
of  P.  is  a  desolate  region,  its  forests  being  tenanted  only  by  a  few 
wandering  Indians,  and  even  animal  life  being  scanty.  Farther 
S.,  on  the  western  watershed,  is  a  plateau  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  P.  river,  and  on  it  the  principal  settlements  exist. 
The  S.W.  angle  between  the  P.  and  Parana  rivers  consists  of 
extensive  marshes  and  lagoons.  Of  the  latter  the  largest  is  the 
Ypoa  ('lucky  water'),  which  has  an  area  of  100  sq.  miles.  It 
is  the  only  considerable  lake  in  P.,  that  of  Yparacay  (24  sq. 
miles)  being  the  next  largest.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  P. 
(q.  v.),  which  forms  the  W.  boundary,  and  the  Parana  (q.  v.), 
which  bounds  P.  on  the  S.  and  for  more  than  half  its  length  on 
the  E.  Of  the  purely  Paraguayan  rivers  the  largest  from  N.  to 
S.  are  the  Aquidaban,  Ypane,  Jejui,  and  Tebicuary.  The  last- 
named,  which  is  much  the  most  important,  has  a  very  tortuous 
course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  is  navigable  by  small  craft  for 
most  of  its  length.  The  climate  of  P. ,  though  hot  and  unsuited 
to  European  colonisation,  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  except  in  the 
marshy  districts.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the  forests 
yield  splendid  timber  and  many  kinds  of  ornamental  woods. 
The  wild  animals  include  the  jaguar,  capybara,  tapir,  armadillo, 
deer,  and  pigs ;  while  among  the  birds  the  most  common  are 
parrots,  wood  partridges,  wild  turkeys,  and  the  rhea,  or  S. 
American  ostrich.  Alligators  swarm  in  the  rivers,  and  insect 
life  is  abundant  to  the  furthest  limit  of  humaa  endurance.  Gold 
and  iron  are  found  in  small  quantities,  but  with  this  qualifica- 
tion P.  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  without  mineral  resources. 
The  principal  cultivated  crops  are  tobacco,  cotton,  and  the 
sugar-cane.  Coffee  and  indigo  also  grow  well,  but  their  cultiva- 
tion has  ceased  since  the  war.  The  principal  export  is  that  of 
Mate  (q.  v.)  or  P.  tea.  If  the  requisite  labour  were  obtainable  rice 
could  be  extensively  grown  in  the  esteros,  or  marshy  districts,  in  the 
S.W.  In  1875  the  revenue  was  ;^i2i,8i7,  and  the  expenditure 
;£'i50,ooo;  in  1876  the  public  debt  amounted  to 562,783. 

The  first  European  who  set  foot  in  P.  was  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  sailed  up  the  Parana  and  entered  the  P.  river  in  1526. 
Asuncion,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1536,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  was  a  place  of  much  importance.  From  1609  the 
country  was  for  158  years  under  the  sway  of  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  They  were  expelled  in  1767,  and 
in  1776  P.  was  included  in  the  new  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  but 
in  181 1  asserted  its  independence  and  became  a  republic.  In 
1 8 14,  however,  it  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Dr.  Francia  (q.  v.), 
who  as  dictator  ruled  it  with  an  iron  hand  till  his  death  in  1844. 
During  his  regime  P.  was  most  rigidly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Francia  was  succeeded  by  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez, 
who  in  some  degree  relaxed  his  predecessor's  policy  of  isolation. 
He  died  in  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Don  Fran- 
cisco Solano  Lopez,  who  brought  on  war  between  P.  and  the 
allied  states  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 
The  Paraguayans  maintained  a  heroic  but  unavailing  resistance 
from  1865  to  1870,  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lopez  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban  on  1st  March  1870. 
In  June  of, the  same  year  Congress  voted  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  proclaimed  in  the  November  following.  It  consists 
of  a  legislature  called  the  Congress,  composed  of  two  houses, 
with  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  six  years,  as  the  executive. 
An  attempt  at  insurrection  in  1874  was  quelled  by  the  aid  of  the 
Brazilian  garrison  which  is  still  (1878)  quartered  in  Asuncion,  and 
Brazil  may  yet  be  said  to  exercise  a  semi-protectorate  over  P. 

The  great  war  utterly  ruined  P.,  decimating  its  population 
and  reducing  the  inhabitants  who  were  left  to  a  state  of  miser- 
able poverty.  Not  only  was  the  country's  trade  annihilated, 
but  its  very  means  of  subsistence  were  in  part  destroyed.  For 
instance,  though  P.  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  previous  to 
the  war  possessed  large  herds  of  cattle,  it  now  imports  all  its  beef 
from  the  Argentine  Republic,  whence  the  cattle  are  driven  in 
large  numbers  across  the  Parana,  and  long  distances  into  the 
interior  of  P.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  close  estimate  of  the 
present  pop.  of  P.  In  i860  it  was  estimated  by  Demersey  at 
600,000,  and  in  1873  (after  the  war)  by  Behm  at  221,070,  though 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston  thinks  this  to  be  much  above  the  mark. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  Indians,  Spanish  half-breeds,  negroes, 
and  pure  Europeans,  of  whom  Italians  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  Indians  belong  to  the  great  Guarani  race,  which  once  ex- 
tended from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Parana.    The  capital,  Asuncion, 
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situated  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo  with  the 
P.  river,  has  a  pop.  of  about  10,000,  of  whom  3000  belong  to 
the  Brazilian  garrison  of  occupation.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Asuncion  to  Paraguari,  about  35  miles  S.E.  See  Voyages  dans 
T Amiriqtte  MhidionaU,  by  Felix  de  Azara  (Paris,  1809),  La 
Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  P.,  by  Thomas  J.  Page 
(New  York,  1859),  Letters  from  the  Battle-fields  of  P.,  by  Captain 
R.  F.  Burton  (Lond.  1870),  P.,  Brazil,  and  the  River  Plate  by 
C.  B.  Mansfield  (Lond.  1871),  and  four  articles  by  Keith  John- 
ston in  the  Geographical  Magazine  for  1875. 

Paraguay,  a  river  of  South  America,  issues  from  seven  lakes 
in  the  interior  of  Brazil  in  13°  30'  S.  lat.,  55°  50'  W.  long.,  at  a 
height  of  9530  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  general  southerly 
course  of  1300  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile, 
and  the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  usually  well-wooded 
and  fertile,  except  where  marshy.  While  still  in  Brazilian  terri- 
tory tlie  P.  flows  through  the  marsh  of  Xarayes,  which  is  200 
miles  long,  and  in  the  rainy  season  expands  to  a  great  width. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  P.  lateral  channels,  known 
as  riachos,  are  frequent.  It  finally  unites  with  the  Parana  (q.  v.) 
in  27°  20'  S.  lat.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  P.  are  the 
Cuyaba  and  Tebicuary  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Pilcomayo 
(q.  v.)and  Vermejo  on  the  right  bank.  Asuncion,  the  Para- 
guayan capital,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo,  is 
the  principal  town  on  the  banks  of  the  P.  The  current  of  the 
river  being  moderate,  and  the  channel  deep  and  free  from  ob- 
structions, it  is  navigated  by  steamers  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  by  small  craft  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  up. 

Paraguay  Tea.    See  MAXfi. 

Parahyba,  a  province  in  the  E.  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  and  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceara,  and 
Pernambuco.  It  has  an  area  of  20,346  sq.  miles,  is  mountain- 
ous, and  liable  to  severe  droughts.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  Gold  is  found  in  various  parts.  Pop. 
(1872)  362,557. — P.,  capital  of  the  preceding  province,  is 
situated  on  the  P.  ('bad  water')  river,  10  niiles  from  its  mouth. 
It  has  two  colleges,  a  cathedral,  and  several  convents,  and  is 
fortified.    Pop.  about  15,000. 

Par'allax  is  the  apparent  displacement  of  an  object  due  to 
change  of  position  of  the  observer,  and  is  measured  by  the  angle 
contained  between  the  lines  drawn  from  the  object  to  the  two 
positions  of  observation.  Obviously,  for  a  given  change  of 
position,  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  object  the  less  must  the 
P.  be  ;  and  if  the  object  be  sufficiently  far  off,  the  P.  may  be- 
come quite  inappreciable.  In  astronomy  the  term  P.  is  employed 
generally  in  a  very  limited  sense.  It  is  the  correction  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  observed  position  of  a  heavenly  body  to 
reduce  it  to  its  true  geocefitric  Yiosiliow — i.e.,  its  position  as  viewed 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  When  the  heavenly  body  is  in  the 
zenith  of  the  observer,  this  correction  is  at  its  minimum— zero 
namely  ;  and  when  the  body  is  in  the  horizon,  the  correction  is 
at  its  maximum,  and  is  then  called  the  horizontal  P.,  its  value 
being  the  arcual  angle  subtended  by  the  earth's  r.adius  at 
the  position  occupied  by  the  observed  body.  The  only  body 
whose  P.  can  be  directly  determined  by  observations  from  the 
earth  is  the  moon,  whose  equatorial  horizontal  P.  has  a  mean 
value  of  57' 4"'I7.  The  corresponding  quantity  for  the  sun  is 
somewhat  less  than  9" — a  quantity  too  minute  to  be  measured 
directly.  The  parallaxes  of  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus — the 
former  at  opposition,  tlie  latter  only  at  transit — can,  however, 
be  directly  measured  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  from  these 
the  P.  of  the  sun  can  be  calculated  (see  SUN).  The  fixed  stars 
are  so  distant,  that  even  the  fraction  expressing  the  geocentric 
or  diurnal  P.  of  the  nearest  of  them  is  utterly  meaningless  on 
account  of  its  excessive  minuteness.  The  heliocentric  or  annual 
P. — P.  due  to  change  of  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit — of  61 
Cygnixs,  according  to  Bessel,  o"'348,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
15-millionth  part  of  a  second  of  geocentric  P. 

Par'allel,  a  term  of  extensive  application  in  geometry.  Ac- 
cording to  Euclid,  P.  lines  are  straight  lines  which  are  in  the 
same  plane,  and  which  being  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways 
never  meet.  Similarly  P.  planes  are  planes  which  extended 
ever  so  far  in  any  direction  never  meet.  Such  planes  have  evi- 
dently the  same  normal ;  and  the  definition  that  P.  planes  are 
such  as  have  the  same  normal  can  be  applied  to  any  curves  or 
surfaces.  Generally,  then,  P.  curves  or  surfaces  are  any  curves 
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or  surfaces  which  have  the  same  system  of  normals.  Concentric 
circles  or  spheres  form  a  P.  system ;  also  confocal  ellipses  and 
ellipsoids,  and  all  involutes  of  a  common  evolute.  To  the 
mathematician  such  a  conception  of  parallelism  presents  no 
difficulty.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  of  P.  lines,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty,  to  surmount  which  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  many  famous  geometers.  The  difficulty  is  not 
one  of  conception  but  one  of  demonstration — to  pass,  namely, 
from  the  definition  to  the  proposition  that  a  line  falling  upon 
two  P.  lines  is  equally  inclined  to  both.  To  prove  it,  Euclid 
vi'as  forced  to  assume  as  an  axiom  that,  '  if  a  straight  line  meet 
two  straight  lines  so  as  to  make  the  interior  angles  on  the  same 
side  of  it  less  than  two  right  angles,  these  straight  lines  being 
continually  produced  will  at  length  meet  on  the  side  on  which 
the  angles  are  which  are  less  than  two  right  angles.'  This, 
however,  is  as  much  a  proposition  as  the  seventeenth  in  the 
First  Book,  of  which  it  is  the  converse,  and  is  therefore  not  a 
self-evident  truth.  Later  geometers— Wolfius,  Boscovich, 
Simpson,  &c — have  substituted  for  it  other  axioms  ;  but  these 
also  are  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  are  more  fitly  called 
postulates.  Legendre  has  met  the  difficulty  by  establishing  the 
whole  theory  of  P.  upon  the  proposition  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  In  Euclid 
this  proposition  depends  for  its  demonstration  upon  the  previous 
propositions  respecting  parallels ;  consequently  Legendre  was 
compelled  to  prove  it  by  a  totally  different  method.  This  de- 
monstration is  exceedingly  refined  and  subtle,  but  for  that  very 
reason  is  not  admissible  into  books  on  elementary  geometry. 

Parallel  Forces  are  forces  which  act  upon  a  body  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  each.  Let  P  Q  be  two  parallel  forces  acting  at  the 
points  A  B  of  a  body  respec- 
tively. It  is  required  to  find 
the  position  of  the  resultant 
force,  if  there  be  one.  A  and 
B  are  points  of  a  rigid  body  ; 
hence  we  may  apply  two  equal 
forces  (F)  acting  at  A  and  B 
in  opposite  directions  without 
affecting  the  system.  They 
simply  balance  each  other. 
Consequently,  we  may  com- 
pound tliese  with  P  and  Q,  and 
obtain  the  forces  A  K  and  B  L,  K 
which  may  be  regarded  as  act- 
ing simultaneously  at  O,  their 
point  of  intersection.  Resolve 
both  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 

forces  F,  and  along  OC,  which  is  parallel  to  P  and  Q.  The 
former  portions  evidently  balance;  while  the  latter  must  be 
added  and  equal  the  sum  of  P  and  Q.  Further  from  the  con- 
sideration of  similar  triangles,  it  appears  that 

AB  :  CB  =  Q  :  P. 
Hence  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  at  two  points  of 
a  rigid  body  is  in  the  same  direction,  has  a  magnitude  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  two  original  ones,  and  acts  at  a  point  which 
divides  the  line  connecting  the  first  two  points  in  a  ratio  which 
is  inversely  as  the  corresponding  forces.  The  extension  of  the 
proposition  to  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  obvious.  If  P 
and  Q  had  been  in  opposite  directions,  the  combination  would 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  couple,  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  represent  it  by  a  single  resultant  force.  See  CouPLii. 

Par'allel  Motion  is  the  name  given  to  conversion  of  circular 
motion  into  rectilinear  motion  by  means  of  link-work.  Watt's 
P.  M.  is  fa.Tiiliar  to  all  from 
its  extensive  use  in  steam- 
engines  ;  but  it  is  only  an 
approximation  to  true  P.  M. 
It  consists  essentially  of 
three  links,  AB,  BC,  CD, 
of  which  the  first  and  last 
are  equal  and  have  their 
extremities  A  and  D  fixed. 
The  middle  point  P  of  the 
link  BC  describes  a  very 
near  approximation  to  a 
straight  line,  as  the  C  and 
B  move  in  their  respective  circles. 


Parallel  Forces. 


Parallel  Motion. 
True  P.  M.  can  be  efiected 
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only  by  the  use  of  a  more  complex  link- work.  The  simplest  form 
consists  of  no  less  than  five  links.    See  Peaucellier  Cell. 

Parallerogram,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  quadrilateral  whose 
opposite  sides  are  equal  and  parallel.  Its  opposite  angles  are 
therefore  equal,  and  either  diagonal  bisects  it.  Particular  forms 
are  distinguished  further  by  peculiar  names,  such  as  the  square, 
the  rectangle,  and  the  rhombus. 

Parallelogram  of  Forces  is  the  name  frequently  applied 
to  the  geometrical  construction  by  which  the  resultant  of  two 
given  forces  is  obtained.  See  COMPOSITION  AND  Resolution 
OF  Velocities  and  Forces. 

Parallel'opiped,  a  solid  figure  bounded  by  three  pairs  of 
parallel  planes.  Its  six  faces  are  parallelograms,  and  its  twelve 
edges  consist  of  three  sets  of  four  equal  and  parallel  straight 
lines.  Its  volume  is  equal  to  the  area  of  any  one  face  multi- 
plied by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  this  face  and  the 
opposite  and  parallel  one.  The  cube  is  a  particular  form  of  P. 
in  which  all  the  edges  are  equal. 

Par'allels,  in  Geodesy,  is  the  name  given  to  the  circles  of 
latitude,  which  are  small  circles  drawn  on  the  terrestrial  sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator.    See  Latitude. 

In  military  language,  P.  are  the  trenches  formed  by  an  attack- 
ing army  parallel  to  the  attacked  work.  They  are  connected 
to  each  other  by  approaches  or  zigzag  trenches. 

Paral'ysis  (Gr.  para,  '  through,'  and  /no,  '  I  loose ')  is  a 
disease  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  loss  of  motor  power 
or  sensitivity  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  The  loss  of 
motor  power,  in  the  parts  affected,  is  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic, and  when  the  loss  is  incomplete  it  is  now  often  termed 
paresis ;  but,  when  complete  or  nearly  so,  it  is  termed  P.  P. 
may  be  general  or  partial  according  as  the  whole  or  only  part 
of  the  body  is  affected.  When  limited  to  one  side  it  is  termed 
hemiplegia;  and,  when  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  paraplegia. 
When  a  small  portion  of  the  body  only  is  affected  it  is  called 
local  P.  ;  and  if  the  nerve  specially  affected  is  known  it  is 
designated  accordingly,  thus,  facial  P.,  P.  motor  octili,  &c.  P. 
may  be  due  to  certain  occupations,  and  hence  the  designations 
lead  P.,  mercurial  P.;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  certain 
symptoms  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  as  wasting  P.,  and 
P.  agitans.  In  most  cases,  sensitivity  and  motor  power  are  simul- 
taneously lost  or  impaired.  When  motion  alone  is  lost  the 
affection  is  called  akinesia,  and  when  there  is  a  loss  of  sensi- 
tivity only  it  is  termed  anesthesia.  P.  is  a  symptom  of  certain 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  purely  a  nervous  affection. 
In  most  cases  it  is  a  symptom  of  disease  in  some  other  part  of 
the  body  than  that  in  which  the  P.  exists,  as  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  or  in  the  nerves  proceeding  therefrom  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  a  purely  local  affection  depending  upon  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  various 
morbid  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  P.  are  described 
under  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  (q.  v. ) ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  P.  may  sometimes  result  from  mere  functional 
disorder  of  the  cerebrospinal  centres,  as  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion frequently  fails  to  reveal  any  apparent  lesion. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  prominent  paralytic  affec- 
tions. General  P.  is  a  gradually  advancing  form  of  the  disease 
which  sooner  or  later  involves  nearly  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and 
is  invariably  associated  with  mental  derangement.  The  mental 
and  physical  symptoms  are  generally  both  present  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  latter  are  frequently  obscure 
except  to  the  specialist.  The  psychical  symptoms  are  generally 
aberrations  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  more  frequently  relate  to 
exaggerations  of  position,  power,  and  wealth.  The  physical 
symptoms  are  most  commonly  P.  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  leading 
to  defective,  blurred  articulation ;  and  of  the  facial  muscles, 
giving  the  face  a  blank,  stupid  look.  The  disease,  as  its  name 
indicates,  progresses  to  an  invariably  fatal  termination,  and 
death  occurs  from  difficult  deglutition  leading  to  choking,  or 
from  exhaustion.    Gmeral  P.  is  an  incurable  disease. 

Hemiplegia  (q.  v.),  is  generally  called  a  paralytic  stroke,  and 
is  most  commonly  due  to  cerebral  hgernorrhage.  The  left  side 
of  the  body  is  most  frequently  paralysed,  although  the  actual 
seat  of  the  lesion  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  brain,  the  phenomena  being  accounted  for  by  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids.    Hemiplegia  may  be  permanent ; 


but  when  otherwise  the  restoration  of  power  appears  first  in 
the  leg.  The  active  local  ireatme/it  of  the  disease  is  recom- 
mended to  be  commenced  about  two  weeks  after  the  original 
seizure,  in  the  form  of  friction  over  the  paralysed  parts,  with 
flexion,  and  extension  of  the  joints.  Preparations  of  phospho- 
rus may  be  given  internally  and  strychnia  may  be  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  ;  but  the  most  reliable  remedy  is  electro-galvanism. 

Paraplegia  seldom  partakes  of  the^  character  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  has  usually  an  insidious  commencement,  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  being  weakness,  coldness  and  tingling  in 
the  feet  and  legs,  gradually  increasing  until  the  power  of  motion 
is  gone.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  often  affected,  and  rest  is  frequently 
disturbed  by  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs.  P.  may  be 
caused  by  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  by  concussion  or  compression, 
congestion,  inflammation,  or  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its 
membranes. 

Reflex  P.,  the  most  favourable  form  as  regards  cure,  may 
accompany  and  depend  upon  other  affections,  as  hysteria,  preg- 
nancy, worms,  or  urinary  diseases.  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
depends  on  whether  the  P.  is  primary  or  secondary,  dependent 
on  congestion  or  diminished  nutrition.  In  the  former  case,  the 
ergot  of  rye  should  be  administered  internally,  and  belladonna 
applied  externally,  as  both  of  these  remedies  contract  the  vessels 
of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  strychnia 
combined  with  opium,  if  there  is  much  restlessness,  should  be 
administered,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  on  a  generous  diet. 

Facial  P.,  sometimes  called  Bell's  P.,  is  an  affection  of  the 
portio  dura,  or  facial  portions  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  either 
at  its  origin  or  in  its  course,  or  as  the  result  of  pressure,  causing 
P.  of  motion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  nerve.  In  such  cases  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is 
very  peculiar,  one  side  of  the  face  being  natural  and  the  other 
having  a  blank  unmeaning  expression.  The  eye  of  the  side 
affected  cannot  be  closed,  tears  run  over  the  cheek,  the  mouth 
cannot  be  pursed  up  to  whistle,  nor  expanded  to  smile.  When 
facial  P.  is  the  result  of  cold,  debility,  or  syphilis,  recovery  may 
be  effected  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  but  when  it  is  dependent 
on  cerebral  or  intercranial  lesions  the  prospect  of  cure  is  doubt- 
ful. The  most  successful  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  general 
hygienic  measures  and  tonic  remedies,  especially  strychnia,  and 
the  persistent  use  of  electricity,  one  pole  of  the  induced  current 
being  placed  over  the  point  of  exit  of  the  nerve,  while  the  other 
is  applied  in  succession  over  the  various  muscles  supplied  by  it. 

Mercurial  P.  or  tremor  is  characterised  by  tremors  and  jerk- 
ings  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  commencing  in  the  arms  and  ex- 
tending to  the  legs,  tongue,  and  jaws.  The  disease  is  caused  by 
long  continued  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  Lead  P.  is 
peculiar  to  those  engaged  in  occupations  which  bring  them  in 
contact  frequently  with  white  lead,  the  symptoms  being  P.  of 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  and  wasting  of  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  '  the  drop  wrist.' 
In  such  cases,  the  treatment  consists  in  withdrawal  from  the 
cause  to  a  fresh,  pure  atmosphere,  and  giving  iodide  of  potassium. 
Electro-galvanism  is  also  beneficial. 

Wasting  palsy,  or  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  depends, 
apparently,  on  a  slow,  chronic  inflammation  in  the  anterior  tract 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  disease  is  charac- 
terised by  loss  of  strength  in  certain  muscles  of  the  body,  parti- 
cularly the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  followed  by  atrophy  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  progressing  until  every  muscle  of  the  body 
may  be  involved,  with  the  exception  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball, or  the  levator  palpebrte  superioris.  The  prognosis  is  un- 
favourable, and  the  treatment  consists  in  hygienic  measures,  and 
the  steady  employment  of  the  continuous  and  interrupted  currents, 
with  tonics. 

Infantile  spinal  P.  depends  upon  inflammatory  softening, 
leading  to  degeneration  and  atrophy  situated  in  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  symptoms  are 
fever,  convulsions,  and  pain  in  the  back.  Generally  one  limb 
only  is  affected,  cr  the  P.  may  be  restricted  to  a  group  of 
muscles  or  embrace  the  four  limbs.  The  temperature  of  the 
affected  limb  is  lower  than  that  of  the  others.  The  treatment  is 
local  and  general.  The  induced  current  should  be  applied 
directly  to  the  skin  over  the  paralysed  muscles,  followed  by 
friction,  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Ergot  of  rye  is 
useful,  but  if  the  stage  of  atrophy  is  reached,  strychnia  must  be 
administced.    If  muscular  contractility  is  lost  to  the  induced 
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current,  the  cure  will  be  difficult  and  the  treatment  protracted  ; 
and  if  the  primary  current  is  also  powerless,  a  cure  is  im- 
possible. 

Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana,  is  situated  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Surinam,  lo  miles  from  its  mouth, 
r.  is  protected  by  a  fort,  and  is  of  rectangular  form,  measuring 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  are  lined  with  orange, 
lemon,  and  tamarind  trees.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
painted  white  and  green,  and  the  public  buildings  are  of  a  very 
ordinary  description.  The  chief  among  them  are  the  barracks, 
military  hospital,  governor's  residence,  and  the  churches.  Of 
the  last  there  are  eight,  the  leading  religious  denominations 
being  the  Moravians  and  Roman  Catholics.  Three-fourths  of 
the  trade  of  the  colony  (see  statistics  given  under  Guiana, 
Dutch)  pass  through  P.,  which  has  consequently  shared  largely 
in  the  depression  which  has  followed  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  Dutch  Guiana  in  1863.  The  principal  articles  of  the 
yearly  decreasing  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  cotton.  The  climate  of  P.  is  very  humid,  the  mean  annual 
rainfall  being  about  100  inches.  Nevertheless  the  town  is 
healthy  as  compared  with  the  capitals  of  British  and  French 
Guiana.    Pop.  (in  1871)  20,477. 

Paramatt'a  or  Parramatta  is  a  fine  fabric  used  for  ladies' 
dresses,  and  consists  of  a  cotton  warp  shot  with  merino-wool. 
The  original  stuff  was  made  with  P.  wool,  hence  the  name. 

Param'eter,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  magnitude,  whose  value  is 
constant  for  any  one  given  function,  curve,  or  surface.  If  the  P. 
is  made  to  vary,  other  members  of  the  same  system  or  class  are 
obtained.  Thus  in  the  parabola  ;)/^  =/jr,  /  is  the  P.  As  long  as 
it  remains  constant  we  are  kept  to  the  same  curve  ;  but  when  it 
is  altered  in  value  we  pass  to  another  totally  distinct  curve, 
belonging,  however,  to  the  same  family. 

Paramce'cium,  a  familiar  genus  of  Infusorian  (q.  v.)  animal- 

cules,  popularly,  and  from  its  shape,  described  as  the  '  slipper- 
animalcule.'  It  is  a  typical  member  of  the  infusorian  group,  and 
is  found  in  stagnant  water  and  amidst  organic  infusions.  The 
cilia  fringing  the  body  can  be  well  seen  in  P.  P.  bttrsaria  and 
P.  aurelia  are  familiar  species. 

Paranfi,,  a  province  in  Southern  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and  Matto  Grosso,  on  the  W.  by  Para- 
guay, on  the  S.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of  Santa 
Catharina  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  area  is  108,557  sq.  miles, 
and  its  pop.  (1872)  126,722,  of  whom  10,560  were  slaves.  P. 
is  mountainous,  enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  and  is  well  suited 
to  cattle-rearing.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  great,  iron  and  coal 
being  plentiful,  and  diamonds,  mercury,  manganese,  antimony, 
and  rock-salt  being  also  found  within  its  borders.  It  is  drained 
by  the  river  Parana  (q.  v.)  and  numerous  tributaries  of  that 
stream  and  the  Uruguay.  The  capital  is  Ciiritiba,  and  the  only 
seaport  Paranagua,  a  place  of  3000  inhabitants  with  a  consider- 
able trade  in  mate. 

Parana  ('  like  the  sea '),  a  great  river  of  S.  America,  rises  in 
the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  the  highest  range  in  Brazil,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  110  miles  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  after  flowing 
W.  and  S.  for  2400  miles,  unites  with  the  Uruguay  in  34°  S.  lat., 
58°  40'  W.  long. ,  to  form  the  estuary  known  as  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  P.  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  its  navigation  is  broken  in  two  or  three  places  by  cata- 
racts, the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Guayra,  in  24°  30'  S.  lat. 
There  the  river,  suddenly  contracted  from  two  and  a  half  miles 
to  sixty-five  yards  in  width,  leaps  over  a  ledge  of  rock  at  a  slope 
of  50°,  with  a  vertical  fall  of  60  feet.  For  the  last  900  miles  of  its 
course  the  banks  of  the  P.  are  level  and  the  current  more  mode- 
rate, but  the  water  is  muddy  throughout.  The  channel  attains 
a  great  width,  and  is  full  of  islands  covered  with  trees,  mostly 
willows,  haunted  by  numerous  jaguars.  It  is  now  regularly 
navigated  by  steamers  as  far  as  Ytapua,  in  27°  S.,  and  to  a 
smaller  degree  by  sailing  craft.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Corrientes,  Santa  Fe,  and  Rosario. 

Par'apet  {Ua].. pamfelto,  from parare,  'to  guard,'  and pcito, 
'  the  breast,'  Lat.  pectus),  a  low  wall  originally  used  only  to 
protect  the  ramparts  of  fortifications,  but  afterwards  employed 
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on  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings.  The  P.  of  a  fortificalion 
may  be  either  plain  or  with  Battlements  (q.  v.),  and  is  frequently 
pierced  with  'oillets,'  or  apertures  for  the  discharge  of  missiles. 
In  Norman  churches  and  houses  the  P.  is  usually  plain.  This 
is  also  generally  the  case  in  Early  English,  though  rich  buildings 
are  sometimes  panelled  or  pierced  with  trefoils  and  other  figures, 
while  in  the  Perpendicular  style  this  panelling  and  piercing  is 
very  common.    For  P.  in  fortification  see  Breastwork. 

Paraphernalia  (Gr.  fa7-a,  '  beside,'  and  pherne,  '  what  is 
brought  by  a  wife  ; '  hence  '  a  dowry '),  a  word  introduced  into 
English  from  the  Roman  legal  phrase  paraphernalia  bona,  the 
goods  which  a  wife  brought  to  her  husband  over  and  above 
her  dowry,  is  used  in  English  law  to  denote  those  articles  of 
dress  and  ornament  which  are  personally  used  by  a  married 
woman.  Where  a  marriage  settlement  has  not  been  made,  the 
wife's  P.  are  exempted  from  the  general  law  that  her  property 
falls  unconditionally  to  her  husband.  If  they  were  the  gift  of 
the  husband  he  may  sell  them,  or  they  may  be  seized  by  his 
creditors,  except  that  part  of  them  which  is  necessary  apparel. 
When  the  P.  have  been  the  gift  of  some  other  person,  whether 
before  or  after  marriage,  they  cannot  be  taken  possession  of  by 
either  the  husband  or  his  creditors.  Under  the  law  of  Scotland 
this  latter  privilege  attaches  to  the  wife's  P.  however  acquired, 
and  the  term  is  also  extended  to  embrace  articles  of  household 
furniture. 

Par'aphrase  (Gr.  from  para,  'beside,'  and  phrazein,  'to 
say')  is  a  saying  of  the  same  thing  in  different  words.  When 
used  in  connection  with  rendering  one  language  into  another, 
it  means  a  translation  which  is  not  literal  but  slightly  expanded 
so  as  to  elucidate  the  meaning.  In  Scotland  by  The  Paraphrases 
is  understood  metrical  versions  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  are  used  along  with  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  ia 
the  public  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Paraple'gia.   See  Paralysis. 

Par'asite  (Gr. /ara,  ' beside,' and  «V««,  'to  feed'),  literally 
one  who  eats  at  another's  table,  i.e.,  at  his  expense.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  needy  table-friend  of  a  wealthy  person, 
who  is  content  to  pay  for  his  subsistence  on  the  latter's  bounty 
by  cringing  subservience  and  flattery. 

Parasit'ic  Animals,  the  term  applied  to  those  animals  which 

depend  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  other  animals  for  food,  or 
lodgment,  or  for  both.  Some  parasites  are  mere  'lodgers,'  so 
to  speak,  and  live  within  or  upon  other  animals  ;  whence  they 
are  called  Ectoparasites — e.g.,  fleas,  lice,  bird  lice,  &c. — which 
infest  the  skin  and  outer  tissues  of  their  hosts.  Parasites,  in 
zoological  language,  commensals  or  '  messmates,'  are  represented 
by  those  fishes  which  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  large  tropical 
sea-anemones,  in  and  out  of  whose  bodies  they  swim  freely. 
Trae  parasitism,  however,  is  when  the  parasite  becomes  depen- 
dent not  merely  for  lodgment,  but  also  for  food,  on  its  host. 
Examples  of  this  state  of  things  are  furnished  by  the  Tape- 
worm (q.  v.),  Fluke  (q.  v.),  Trichinre  (q.  v.),  &c.  Parasitism  is 
an  acquired  condition.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
most  parasites  exliibit  tendencies  to  live  a  free  and  independent 
existence  during  their  young  state. 

Parasitic  Diseases  are  so  called  from  the  fact  that  a  great 
variety  of  diseases  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  animals  or  of 
plants  which  live  within  or  upon  some  tissue,  organ,  or  surface 
of  the  body  of  man,  or  on  other  animals  or  plants.  P.  D.  are 
classed  under  local  diseases,  and  their  subdivisions  are  Entozoa 
(Gr.  entos,  'within,'  and  zoon,  'an  animal'),  Ectozoa  (Gr.  ektas, 
'outside,'  and  zoon,  'an  animal'),  Entophyte  (Gr.  entos,  'with- 
in,' and  phytos,  'a  plant '),  and  Epiphyta  (Gr.  epi,  'upon,'  and 
phytos,  '  a  plant '), 

Under  the  subdivision  Entozoa,  there  are  three  classes — I. 
Ccelelmiiitha,  or  hollow  worms  ;  that  is,  worms  with  an  abdo- 
minal cavity.  2.  Sterelmintha,  or  solid  wonns.  3.  Accidental 
parasites  ;  that  is,  internal  parasites  having  the  habits,  but  not 
referable  to  the  class,  of  entozoa.  Each  of  these  classes  includes 
numerous  varieties,  defined  by  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  as  the 
intestines,  kidneys,  liver,  blood,  muscles,  skin,  eye,  &c. 

Under  the  subdivision  Ectozoa  there  are  the  following  varieties  : 
— (I.)  Phthirius  inguinalis,  the  crab-louse.  (2.)  Pediculus 
capitis,  the  head-louse.  (3.)  Pediculus  palpebrarum.  (4.)  Pedi- 
culus vestimenti,  the  body-louse.     (5.)  Pediculus  tabescentium. 


(6.)  Sarcopies  scabiei,  the  itch  insect.  (7.)  Demodex  foUiculorum. 
(8.)  Pulex  penetrans,  the  chigoe,  whose  habitat  is  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue. 

The  subdivisions  Entophyta  and  Epiphyta  include  the  follow- 
ing varieties : — (i.)  Leptothrix  biiccalis,  or  alga  of  the  mouth. 
(2.)  Oidium  albicans,  or  thrush  fungus  ;  habitat,  mouth  in  cases 
of  thrush,  and  certain  mucous  cutaneous  surfaces.  (3.)  Sarcina 
ventriculi ;  habitat,  the  stomach.  (4.)  Tortda  cerevisia,  or  the 
yeast-plant ;  habitat,  the  stomach,  bladder,  &c.  (5.)  Chionyphe 
Carieri,  a  cotton  fungus  occurring  in  the  disease  called  myce- 
toma ;  habitat,  deep  tissues,  and  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
(6.)  Achorion  Schdnleinii ;  habitat,  tinea  favosa.  (7.)  Puccinia 
favi;  habitat,  tinea  favosa,  (8.)  Achorion  Lebertii ;  habitat, 
tinea  tonsurans.  (9.)  Microsporon  Audouini ;  habitat,  tinea  de- 
calvans.  (lo.)  Trichophyton  sporuloides ;  habitat,  tinea  po/onica. 
(11.)  Microsporon  furfur;  habitat,  titiea  versicolor.  (i2.) 
ATicrosporon  mentagrophytes ;  habitat,  follicles  of  the  hair  in 
sycosis  or  mentagra.  The  above,  with  some  abridgment  in 
the  first  of  the  four  subdivisions,  is  the  list  of  P.  D.  drawn  up 
by  a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1869.  The  list,  they  say,  might  be  extended  by  the 
addition  of  various  parasitic  vegetations  which  have  been  re- 
ported under  the)  names  of  algae,  fungi,  mycoderms,  leptomiti, 
&c.,  but  the  characters  or  the  existence  of  which  are  still  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  Since  1869,  however,  the  field  of  inquiry 
has  greatly  widened,  and  several  diseases  of  a  widely  different 
nature  from  those  mentioned  fall  to  be  classed  under  P.  D.  The 
Germ  Theory  of  Disease  (q.  v.),  although  still  sub  judice,  claims 
to  bring  the  specific  fevers  within  the  catalogue  of  P.  D.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  every  animal  and  plant  has  its  peculiar 
parasite,  and  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  P.  D.  may  be 
transmitted  by  contagion  from  the  inferior  animals,  and  from 
plants  to  man.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ectozoa  and  the  epiphyta 
do  not  attack  those  who  are  scrupulously  clean ;  while  the  entozoa 
and  the  entophyta  do  not  find  a  favourable  nidus  in  those  whose 
general  health  is  otherwise  good.  The  principal  P.  D.  are  de- 
scribed under  their  several  names,  as  Tape-worm,  Trichina, 
Itch,  &c. 

Parasitic  Plants  we  here  limit  to  those  plants  that  live 
upon  other  growing  plants,  termed  their  host  or  bearer,  drawing 
nutrient  substances  from  the  tissues  of  the  same.  (For  those 
that  live  upon  animal  organisms  see  Entophytes,  and  for  such 
as  make  a  resting-place  merely  of  other  plants,  without  pene- 
trating their  tissues  and  feeding  on  their  juices,  see  Epiphytes.) 
Even  in  the  P.  P.  thus  limited  there  is  much  diversity,  the 
highly  organised  being  represented  by  the  mistletoe  and  broom- 
rape,  whose  roots  enter  and  prey  upon  nutritive  matter  already 
to  a  certain  extent  assimilated  ;  and  the  lower,  by  fungi  in 
which  the  membrane  of  the  cells  of  the  host  is  pierced  by  the 
cells  of  the  parasite,  that  the  latter  may  live  in  and  on  them. 
The  question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  P.  P.  are  the 
causes  or  only  the  accompaniments  of  disease,  and  it  has  now 
been  decided  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  that  healthy 
plants  become  victims  to  a  particular  disease  when  the  spores 
of  that  special  fungus  that  always  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
said  disease  are  sown  upon  them.  Phanerogamic  parasites  are 
in  general  less  injurious  than  Cryptogamic.  P.  P.  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — viz.,  those  that  have  scales  in  place  of  leaves, 
and  draw  subsistence  entirely  from  their  bearer  ;  and  those  that 
have  leaves  in  which  sap  is  elaborated  under  the  influence  of  air 
and  light.  Orobanchaceae  and  Dodder  (q.  v.)  are  examples  of 
the  first,  and  Mistletoe  (q.  v.)  is  a  familiar  representative  of  the 
last.  See  also  Rafflesia.  The  term  saprophytes  is  applied  to 
such  plants  as  appear  to  absorb  their  food-material  from  decaying 
organic  substances.    See  Monotropace^. 

Parasn&th.  (so  called  after  the  Jain  demi-god  or  apostle,  Paras- 
natha),  a  conspicuous  hill  in  the  district  of  Hazaribagh,  Bengal, 
British  India,  about  170  miles  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  crowned 
by  four  glistening  white  Jain  temples,  which  are  maintained 
by  the  merchants  of  Murshedabad,  and  annually  frequented  by 
10,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  During  the  years 
1862-67  the  spot  was  tried  as  a  sanitarium  for  European  troops, 
but  has  been  rejected.  On  the  slope  is  a  tea  garden,  opened 
in  1877,  and  covering  14  square  miles.  See  Jains.  Dr. 
Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals  (Lond.  1854). 

Par'asol  (Fr.  parasol,  Ital.  parasole,  from  parare,  '  to  ward 
off,'  and  sole,  '  the  sun '),  a  small  umbrella  carried  by  ladies  as  a 


shade  from  the  sun's  rays.  Sunshades  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  of  the  present  time  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  primitive 
civilised  nations  of  the  East  regarded  the  P.  as  an  emblem  of 
royalty  or  high  nobility,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Umbrella  (q.  v.) 
is  now  used  as  a  canopy  of  state  among  certain  barbarous  races. 
The  P.  was  esteemed  an  article  of  luxury  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  a  lady  always  having  a  female  slave  in  attendance  carry- 
ing the  shade.  Coryat,  the  English  traveller,  mentions  the  use 
of  the  P.  in  Italy  early  in  the  17th  c,  and  probably  it  soon 
thereafter  extended  to  France  and  England.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  P.  owes  its  origin  to  the  practice  of  the  Aryan  nations  carry- 
ing boughs  at  festivals ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  affords  an 
example  of  a  similar  Jewish  custom.  The  symbolism  of  these 
shady  boughs  is  obscure,  but  probably  they  had  some  connection 
with  a  sun-myth,  and  may  have  typified  the  death  of  the  sun  in 
the  shades  of  night. 

Parasu-Rama  ('Rama  with  the  axe ')  Is  the  sixth  incamation 
or  avatar  of  Vishnu,  described  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana.  In 
this  character  Vishnu  undertook  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste,  who  were  arrogating  dominion  over 
the  Brahmins. 

Par'ati,  or  Par'aty,  a  thriving  seaport  of  Brazil,  situated  on 
the  Bay  of  Angra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
90  miles  S.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Pop.  10,000. 

ParTjuckle  is  a  mode  of  drawing  up  or  lowering  down  an 
inclined  or  vertical  plane  any  cylindrical  body,  such  as  a  barrel, 
cask,  or  gun,  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  middle  of  the  rope  is 
passed  round  a  post  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  and  its  ends,  after 
passing  round  the  object,  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  two  men, 
who  hoist  or  lower  equally. 

Parbutti  (Parvati= '  mountain-born '),  a  popular  name  in 
India  for  the  goddess  Kali  (q.  v.)  or  Durgah,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

Par'cSB,  the  Latin  Fates,  answering  to  the  Greek  Moirse  and 
the  Nornir  of  Northern  Mythology  (q.  v.).  The  Moirse  (akin  to 
meros,  '  a  part ')  are  only  once  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  the  plural 
(//.  xxiv.  49),  but  in  Hesiod  we  find  the  three  daughters  of 
Night — Clotho  the  spinner,  Lachesis  the  apportioner,and  Atropos 
the  inevitable.  Similarly  the  P.  (cf.  pars,  '  a  part ')  first  became 
plural  in  the  Augustan  poets,  who  borrowed  their  conceptions  of 
them  from  the  Greeks,  and  represented  them  as  aged  crones. 
In  art,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Fates  are  usually  portrayed  as 
grave  maidens,  Clotho  bearing  a  spindle,  Lachesis  a  staff  point- 
ing to  a  horoscope,  and  Atropos  a  pair  of  scales. 

Par'ceners,  in  English  law,  are  persons  holding  land  jointly, 
and  who  may  be  compelled  to  make  division.  See  Coparcen- 
ERY,  and  articles  there  referred  to. 

Par'cMm,  a  town  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Elde,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Schwerin,  has  active 
industries  in  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  brandy,  &c.  Pop.  (1875) 
8264. 

Parcli'meiit  (Fr.  parchemin,  originally  parcamin ;  Prov. 
pergamen,  from  Lat.  pergamena,  found  in  St.  Jerome,  or perga- 
viina,  in  Isidore  of  Seville),  the  name  given  to  the  skin  of  certain 
animals  specially  prepared  for  writing  upon,  and  for  other  uses. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Pergamos,  the  invention  of  the  mate- 
rial having  been  ascribed  to  Eumenes  II.,  King  of  Pergamos,  at 
a  time  when  the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  was  prohibited 
by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Herodotus,  however,  mentions  that 
skins  were  in  his  time  in  common  use  for  writing  upon,  and 
that  the  lonians  called  books  diphtheria,  from  their  being  written 
on  skins ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  invention  was 
only  improved  at  Pergamos.  Ordinary  P.  is  made  from  sheep 
skins;  vellum,  which  is  a  fine  variety  of  P.,  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  young  calves,  goats,  or  slink  lambs,  and  also  from  split 
sheep  skins.  The  skins,  after  being  unhaired  and  dressed  as  for 
tanning,  are  stretched  tightly  in  a  wooden  frame  called  a  '  herse,' 
and  carefully  gone  over  with  a  fleshing  tool  to  remove  all  fleshy 
and  fatty  matter.  Afterwards,  the  whole  surface  is  sifted  over 
with  fine  lime,  and  carefully  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  ;  it  is 
then  permitted  to  dry  in  the  air,  but  still  stretched  in  the  herse. 
Drum  heads  are  made  of  P.  from  calves  skins,  those  of  kettle- 
drums being  of  asses  skin.    Shagreen  (q.  v.)  is  a  variety  of  P. 
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Parchment,  Vegetable,  is  a  modified  form  of  paper  pro- 
duced by  treating  unsized  paper,  such  as  ordinary  blotting-paper, 
■with  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  one-half  its  bulk  of 
water.  The  paper  is  simply  dipped  into  the  acid,  being  left  in 
it  not  more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  on  being  withdrawn,  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  clean  water,  and  passed  through  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of  the  acid.  The 
paper  is  found,  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  to  have  undergone  a  very 
remarkable  change ;  from  being  soft,  bibulous,  and  easily  torn, 
it  is  now  firm  and  compact,  with  all  the  appearance  and  strength 
of  good  P.  Like  P.,  also,  it  softens  and  swells  up  in  water,  but 
it  does  not  become  elastic  and  extensible.  It  may  be  used  for 
most  of  the  purposes  to  which  common  P.  is  applied,  but  it  is 
chiefly  employed  for  covering  jars  of  preserves,  and  for  tying 
over  the  stoppers  of  bottles,  &c. 

Par'don.  The  power  of  P.  is  invested  in  the  sovereign,  and 
may  be  granted  for  all  offences  against  the  crown  and  the  public. 
But  the  sovereign  cannot  grant  P.  for  civil  injuries.  Neither  can 
a  P.  from  the  crown  avail  against  a  parliamentary  impeachment. 
A  P.  must  be  either  under  the  Great  Seal  (q.  v.)  or  by  warrant 
under  the  royal  Sign  Manual  (q.  v.),  countersigned  by  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  P.  does  not  deprive  an  injured  person  of  his 
right  of  indemnification. 

Par^,  Ambroise,  a  great  French  surgeon  and  the  founder 
of  modern  surgery,  was  born  at  Laval,  in  department  Mayenne, 
in  15 1 7.  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber  and  surgeon  in  his 
native  place  ;  but  his  strong  bias  towards  surgery  and  anatomy 
resulted  in  his  leaving  his  master  and  going  to  Paris.  Here  he 
gained  the  good  favour  of  Professor  Goupil  in  the  College  de 
France ;  and  in  1536  he  accompanied  the  French  army  to  Italy  as 
master  barber-surgeon.  His  skilful  treatment  of  gimshot  wounds 
secured  his  reputation  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  the  Royal  College  of  Chirurgery.  In  1552 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Henri  II.  He  held  the  same  re- 
sponsible post  under  Frangois  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III. 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
through  the  care  of  King  Charles,  who  locked  him  into  his  own 
chamber.  His  works,  published  at  intervals  from  1545  to  IS8S> 
are  all  written  in  French,  and  roused  much  bitter  feeling  among 
his  contemporaries,  who  deemed  the  science  of  medicine  dis- 
honoured by  being  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  himself 
treated  these  and  other  invidious  attacks  as  they  deserved — with 
silent  contempt ;  and  his  usefulness  ceased  only  with  his  life. 
He  died  at  Paris,  December  22,  1590.  In  1840  a  bronze  statue, 
by  the  sculptor  David  (d' Angers),  vvas  erected  to  him  in  Laval. 
The  last  and  best  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biography  prefixed, 
is  that  by  Malgaigne  (3  vols.  Paris,  1840). 

Paregor'ic  Elix'ir  is  the  popular  designation  of  tine- 
tura  camphorce  composita.  It  contains  opium,  benzoic  acid, 
camphor,  oil  of  anise,  and  proof  spirit,  there  being  in  each 
drachm  one-quarter  grain  of  powder  of  opium.  P.  E.  is  given 
to  allay  spasmodic  cough  in  bronchitis  and  phthisis,  the  dose 
being  from  15  to  60  minims.  Scotch  P.,  or  lincluia  opii  am- 
moiiiata,  is  composed  of  opium,  saffron,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of 
anise,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and  rectified  spirit,  the  pro- 
portion of  opium  being  I  in  96  minims.  The  dose  of  Scotch  P. 
is  from  ^  to  I  drachm. 

Parei'ra-Bra'va.  See  Cissampelos.  The  legitimate  P.-B., 
however,  is  the  root  of  a  Brazilian  plant  called  Chrondodendron 
tomeniosum,  and  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Cissam- 
pelos is  now  an  established  fact. 

Paren'chyma.    See  Cellular  Tissue. 

Pa'rent  and  Child.    By  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  the  father,  mother, 

grandfather,  and  grandmother  of  poor  children,  incapacitated 
from  working,  are  bound  to  provide  them  with  necessaries  at 
the  rate  of  20s.  per  month.  The  father  alone  has  legal  power 
over  his  children,  and  this  he  may  exercise  till  they  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of 
his  children,  and  if  they  are  taken  from  his  custody  the 
courts  will  grant  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  restore  them  ; 
and  will  entertain  actions  of  trespass  brought  by  him  against 
any  party  taking  them  away.  He  has  a  right  to  direct  the 
education  of  his  children,  and,  so  long  as  they  are  under 
Age  (q.  v.),  he  may  correct  them  in  a  reasonable  manner;  and 
his  authority  is  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  a  schoolmaster  or 
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tutor,  who  must,  however,  act  temperately  and  not  in  afiger. 
By  an  Act  of  1873  Chancery  division  may,  on  petition,  order 
that  a  mother  shall  have  access  to  her  infant,  or  the  court  may 
order  that  the  infant  be  delivered  to  the  mother,  and  that  it 
remain  in  her  custody  until  it  attain  a  certain  age,  not  exceeding 
sixteen.  A  clause  in  a  deed  of  separation  between  a  father  and 
a  mother,  providing  that  the  father  shall  give  up  the  control  of 
an  infant  to  the  mother,  will  not  invalidate  the  deed  ;  but  the 
court  will  not  enforce  the  clause  unless  it  consider  that  to  do  so 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant.  Any  parent  wilfully  neglect- 
ing to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  lodging,  or  medical  aid 
for  his  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the  injury  of  its 
health,  is  liable,  under  31  and  32  Vict.  c.  122,  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. The  liability  of  a  parent  to  maintain  his  or  her  child 
is  limited  to  such  maintenance  as  health  and  decency  require, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  of  the  parent.  In  England,  a 
parent  may  by  will  deprive  his  child  of  any  share  in  the  parent's 
estate,  real  or  personal,  after  his  death.  In  Scotland  this  cannot 
'be  done  as  regards  mcrz'a6/el(Eng.  personal)  estate.  See  Legi- 
TiM.  As  regards  heritable  (real)  estate,  see  Deathbed,  Law 
OF ;  Patria  Potestas.  Other  important  aspects  of  the  rela- 
tions between  P.  and  C.  are  noticed  under  Children,  Legal 
Capacity  of,  and  articles  there  referred  to ;  also  under 
Bastardy  and  Legitimation. 

Paren'thesis  [(^r.para,  'alongside  of,' and  titKemi, '  I  place'), 
an  explanatory  or  supplementary  clause  interpolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence,  which  is  grammatically  complete  without  it. 
It  is  usually  enclosed  in  curved  lines  (  ),  but  sometimes  in  dashes. 

Pa'riah,  properly  paraiyan,  from  Paria,  the  Tamul  name  for 
the  village  drum,  the  beating  of  which  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  class  so  called  in  S.  India.  They  are  persons  of  no  caste, 
or  outcasts,  who  perform  the  meanest  of  offices.  In  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  they  have  been  ascertained  by  the  census  of 
1 87 1  to  number  4, 760, 000  souls,  or  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, besides  those  who  have  adopted  Christianity.  They  are 
only  allowed  to  live  on  the  outskirts  of  villages,  and  are  the 
objects  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  all  classes  above  them.  The 
pariahs  are  a  laborious,  frugal,  pleasure-loving  people,  and  omni- 
vorous in  diet.  Notwithstanding  their  common  classification  as 
outcasts  they  were  entered  in  the  census  returns  under  200  dif- 
ferent subdivisions.  Europeans  have  also  applied  the  term  to 
the  P.  dogs,  the  ownerless  scavengers  of  the  East. 

Pa'rian  Chronicle.    See  Arundel  Marble. 

Par'idee  and  Par'us.    See  Tit. 

Pa'ring  and  Bur'ning'  is  a  process  locally  employed  in 
agriculture  with  the  view  of  freeing  the  land  from  injurious 
weeds  and  from  noxious  insects  and  their  larvse.  The  process 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  operation  of  burning 
as  applied  to  stiff  clay  lands  with  the  view  of  improving  their 
mechanical  condition.  P.  and  B.  is  practised  on  old  pasture  and 
fodder  lands,  and  sometimes  after  corn  crops.  The  land  is  gone 
over  with  a  '  paring  '  plough,  which  possesses  a  broad  or  paring 
share.  It  makes  a  broad  shallow  furrow,  the  portions  sliced  out 
of  which  are  turned  over  on  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  ground, 
and  thus  alternate  flat  shallow  depressions  and  elevations  are 
secured.  This  process  is  termed  '  raftering.'  The  remainder  of 
the  operations  are  thus  described  by  a  Cotswold  farmer,  in  which 
neighbourhood  the  practice  is  general  : — '  After  sufficient  har- 
rowing and  rolling  to  reduce  the  crops  to  a  moderate  size,  the 
light  weedy  part  is  raked  together  into  small  heaps  at  proper 
distances,  the  loose  surface  clod  and  fine  earth  is  then  pushed 
with  the  back  of  the  rake  in  a  ring  round  the  bottom  of  each 
heap,  which  is  then  lighted  with  a  wisp  of  straw  before  placed 
in  the  heap.  After  a  little  time  all  the  cloddy  ring  of  earth  is 
spread  evenly  over  the  fire  with  an  iron  shovel  and  made  firm, 
which  stifles  the  fire  and  diffuses  the  heat  through  the  whole 
mass.  The  ashes  are  subsequently  evenly  spread  and  ploughed 
up.' 

Par'is  is  a  small  genus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Trillidea  of  the 
natural  order  Liliace<r.  It  is  well  represented  by  P.  quadrifolia, 
found  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  occurring  as  a  local  woodland 
plant  in  Britain.  This  species  has  a  white  creeping  rootstock,  a 
round  stem  under  a  foot  high,  bearing  (usually)  four  leaves,  and 
surmounted  by  a  solitary  flower  with  green  accuminate  sepals 
and  yellow  petals,  succeeded  by  a  black  berry-like  fruit.  The 
rootstock  is  purgative.    The  common  name  is  Herb  Paris,  from 
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its  old  Latin  name  oi  Herba  Paris,  '  herb  of  a  pair,'  in  allusion 
to  its  quaternate  leaf  arrangement,  though  they  really  vary  from 
three  to  eight. 

Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Seine,  about  no  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  lat.  48°  50'  N.  and  long.  2°  20'  E.  With  only  about 
half  the  inhabitants  of  London  (Register  General's  District),  it 
ranks  conspicuously  as  the  next  largest  and  wealthiest  city  of 
Europe.  As  the  centre  of  national  interests,  it  exerts  an  influence 
over  France  that  is  almost  absolute.  Long  the  focus  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  it  still  stands  alone  among  the  cities  of  the 
world  for  the  magnificence  of  its  architectural  monuments,  the 
wealth  of  its  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  collections,  and  the 
elegance  and  gaiety  of  its  fashionable  circles.  It  is  no  less  re- 
markable from  a  military  point  of  view,  defended  as  it  is  by  the 
most  extensive  system  of  fortifications  in  existence.  The  greater 
part  of  the  city  occupies  a  hollow  or  level  site,  200  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  in  the  N.  rise  the  elevations  of  Montmartre  and 
Belleville  to  a  height  of  some  320  feet.  The  Seine  divides  the 
city  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger  lying  on  the  N.  side. 
The  lie-de-la- Cite,  in  the  Seine,  is  the  oldest  part,  and  around  it 
the  city  extends  in  three  great  belts,  marked  by  the  inner  and 
outer  Boulevards  (from  Ger.  bollwerk.  Eng.  bulwark),  and  by 
the  present  bastioned  wall,  beyond  which  the  vicinity  presents 
a  rich,  populous  aspect,  with  its  elegant  villas  and  beautiful 
gardens.  The  longest  diameter  of  the  city  is  7J  miles,  the 
shortest  miles.  The  entire  area  is  35  sq.  miles.  Among 
the  well-known  parts  of  P.  are  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  with 
its  Legitimist  aristocracy ;  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  diplomat  and  financier ;  the  Quartier  Latin,  the 
students'  rookery  ;  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  home  of 
the  artisan.  A  peculiarity  of  the  street  architecture  of  P.  is  the 
number  of  dwelling-houses  six  or  seven  stories  high  and  of  un- 
usual size,  inhabited  by  many  different  families,  and  under  the 
care  of  a  concierge  or  hall-porter.  The  enormous  number  of 
cafes  in  P.  sufficiently  indicates  the  great  extent  to  which  out- 
door life  prevails. 

Bridges,  Streets,  &c. — Characteristic  of  P.  are  the  magnificent 
embankments  and  bridges  of  the  Seine.  The  Quais  des  Augus- 
tins  and  De  la  Megisserie  are  as  old  as  the  14th  c,  but  the 
embankments  to  the  extent  of  some  12  miles  were  constructed 
under  the  first  and  third  Napoleon.  The  oldest  of  the  bridges,  of 
which  there  are  23,  is  Pont  Notre  Dame,  erected  in  1500.  The 
Pont  Neuf,  begun  in  1578  and  completed  in  1604  by  Henri  IV., 
is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch,  and  spans 
the  river  by  12  arches  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Ile-de-la-Cite.  The 
handsome  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  built  in  1787-90,  is  160  yards 
long.  The  finest  and  most  important  streets  of  P.  are  the 
Boulevards,  spacious  macadamised  thoroughfares,  with  broad 
asphalted  pavements,  adorned  with  trees,  and  containing  seats, 
Kiosques,  or  news-stalls,  and  Vespasiennes,  or  pillars  covered  with 
advertisements.  '  Les  Grands  Boulevards,'  3^  miles  long, 
extend  between  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  Madeleine, 
and  are  lined  by  continuous  rows  of  brilliant  shops,  cafes,  and 
restaurants,  graduating  from  the  luxurious  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
in  the  W.  to  the  humbler  Boulevards  St.  Denis  and  Beaumar- 
chais  in  the  E.  Other  beautiful  streets  are  the  Rue  Rivoli,  famed 
for  its  splendid  arcades,  the  Rue  Montmartre,  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
Avenue  de  Vincennes,  the  beautiful  Avenue  des  Champs  filysees 
(i  mile  long),  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

Public  Squares,  Gardens,  and  Monuments. — The  most  famous 
square  in  P.  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  390  by  235  yards, 
between  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Here,  on  the  21st  of  January  1793,  was  erected  the  terrible 
guillotine,  among  the  2800  victims  of  which  were  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  Antoinette,  Philippe  Egalite,  Danton,  and  Robespierre. 
The  famous  Ob^lisque  de  Luxor,  a  present  from  Mehemet  Ali 
to  Louis  Philippe,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  guillotine  in 
1836.  It  is  a  syenite  monolith,  73  feet  high,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics in  praise  of  Sesostris.  On  either  side  of  the  obelisk 
are  two  beautiful  fountains  with  basins  53  feet  in  diameter.  The 
square  is  further  ornamented  by  eight  statues,  representing  the 
largest  cities  of  France.  The  Jardin  des  Tuileries  (780  yards 
by  347)  contains  fine  old  trees,  and  is  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  in  marble  and  bronze.  The  Place  du  Carrousal,  be- 
tween the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  is  celebrated  for  its  Arc  de 


Triomphe,  47  feet  high  by  63  broad,  erected  by  Napoleon  1.  in 
1806.  On  the  Place  Vendome,  octagonal  in  shape,  stands  the 
famous  Colonne  Vendome,  erected,  on  the  model  of  Trajan's 
column  at  Rome,  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806-10.  It  is  144  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  spiral  reliefs  representing  scenes  from 
the  campaign  of  1805.  On  the  15th  May  1871  the  column,  as 
'  a  monument  of  tyranny,'  was  pulled  down  by  the  Communists, 
but  it  was  re-erected  in  1875.  The  spacious  Place  de  Bastille, 
where  stood  the  celebrated  state  prison  destroyed  by  the  people 
14th  July  1789,  is  the  site  of  a  bronze  Colonne  de  Juillet,  164 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Liberty.  In  the  Place  du 
Chatelet  is  the  Fontaine  de  la  Victoire,  with  its  four  allegorical 
figures,  and  the  Colonne  de  Palmier,  inscribed  with  the  victories 
of  Napoleon,  and  supporting  a  Victory  by  Bosio.  The  Porte 
St.  Martin  and  Porte  St.  Denis,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  bear 
bas-reliefs  of  his  victories  in  the  Netherlands.  To  the  W.  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  is  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  the  largest  existing 
triumphal  arch,  160  feet  high  by  146  broad,  begun  by  Na- 
poleon I.  in  1806,  and  finished,  after  the  design  of  Chalgrin,  in 
1836,  at  a  cost  of  over  ;^400,ooo.  Rich  in  reliefs  of  Napoleonic 
victories  by  Rude,  Lemaire,  Cortot,  Seurre,  Marochetti,  &c.,  it 
was  considerably  injured  during  the  German  bombardment  of 
the  city,  but  has  been  completely  restored  since  1875.  From 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile  radiate  twelve  of  the  finest  avenues  and 
boulevards  of  P.,  and  from  the  top  of  the  arch  is  obtained  pro- 
bably the  grandest  view  of  the  city.  The  Champs  Elysees,  a 
beautiful  wooded  park,  intersected  by  avenues,  was  laid  out  in 
1616  by  Maria  de'  Medici,  under  the  name  of  Cours  de  la  Reine. 
Its  principal  avenue,  leading  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  the  Rotten  Row  of  P.,  and  is  lined 
almost  throughout  by  places  of  amusement.  The  adjoining 
Palais  de  I'Elysees,  built  in  17 18,  has  been  inhabited  successively 
by  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  Napoleon  I.  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  President 
of  the  present  Republic.  The  Avenue  de  I'Imperatrice  leads 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne  (see 
Boulogne).  In  the  N.  part  of  the  Bois  is  the  Jardin  de  Accli- 
matation,  with  an  area  of  50  acres.  On  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Seine  is  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  military  esplanade,  affording 
ground  for  the  manoeuvres  of  30,000  men.  'This  was  the  scene 
of  the  Fete  de  la  Federation  of  14th  July  1790,  and  of  the  Expo- 
sition Universelle  of  1867,  and  here  is  situated  the  Exposition 
to  be  opened  in  May  1878.  Other  places  of  recreation  are  the 
Pare  de  Montceaux,  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royale  and  of  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg. 

Churches. — The  city  has  65  parish  churches,  and  numerous 
chapels,  the  most  celebrated  religious  edifice  being  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Cite.  A  noble 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  richly  storied  with  rich,  fan- 
tastic sculpture,  it  dates  from  between  the  12th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, and  is  139  yards  long  by  52  broad,  and  no  feet  high, 
with  towers  rising  to  220  feet.  The  main  vault  rests  on  131 
columns,  and  the  fajade  is  singularly  beautiful,  with  its  ornate, 
deeply-recessed  rose  windows.  Ste.  Chapelle,  also  in  the  Cit^, 
and  splendidly  decorated  with  bright  chromatic  materials,  is 
probably  the  most  exquisite  medieval  structure  in  existence. 
It  was  finished  under  St.  Louis  (1245-48),  and  designed  to 
receive  the  various  relics  brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Madeleine,  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  founded  in  1764,  but  not  finished  till  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  I.  The  structure  cost  upwards  of  ;^590,ooo. 
It  is  350  feet  long  by  147  broad,  has  splendid  bronze  gates  by 
Triquetti,  and  is  surrounded  by  55  Corinthian  columns  52  feet 
high.  The  interior  is  magnificently  ornamented  with  statues, 
coloured  marbles,  frescoes,  gildings,  &c.  S.  of  the  Seine,  the 
principal  church  is  the  Pantheon,  built  by  Soufflot  (1764-90) 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  has  a  portico  of  22 
Corinthian  columns,  65  feet  high,  and  a  dome  with  paintings  by 
Gros.  The  crypt  contains  the  sarcophagi  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Mirabeau,  &c.  The  oldest  church  in  P.  is  probably  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  dating  from  1001-1163,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
Romanesque,  the  upper  part  Gothic.  The  tomb  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, the  patron  saint  of  P.,  is  in  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  begun 
in  1517.  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  the  old  church  of  the  French 
kings,  dates  from  the  15th  c.  St.  Eustache  (1532-1637)  has  an 
excellent  organ,  and  many  fine  frescoes  and  statues.  La  Trinite, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  P.,  was  finished  in  i860 
from  designs  by  Balla,  and  has  a  tower  200  fjct  high,  nnd 
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many  fine  pictures.  St,  Sulpice,  begun  in  1646,  is  celebrated 
for  its  pulpit  and  organ,  and  its  frescoes  by  Delacroix,  Vinchon, 
Guillemot,  &c.  Other  notable  churches  are  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  (1823)  with  its  gorgeous  interior ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
(1824-44)  the  vault  of  which  rests  on  82  polished  Ionic  columns  ; 
and  the  beautiful  St.  Jean  Baptiste  (1858)  in  the  Rue  de  Belle- 
ville, the  highest  part  of  the  city.  Of  some  18  Protestant 
churches,  perhaps  the  best-known  is  L'Oratoire. 

Public  Buildings,  (^c. — P.  is  singularly  rich  in  grand  public 
buildings,  and  especially  in  palaces.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
(q.v.),  begun  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1564,  extends  at  right 
angles  to  the  Seine  for  348  yards,  with  a  breadth  of  36  yards. 
It  is  now  the  W.  front  of  a  vast  quadrangular  structure,  the  most 
imposing  palatial  edifice  in  the  world,  the  E.  end  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  Louvre.  This  immense  building  covers  an  area 
of  24  acres.  The  Tuileries,  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  France 
since  1st  February  1800,  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the 
Communists,  and  still  (1878)  stands  in  blackened  ruins.  The 
Council  General  of  the  Seine  adopted  a  resolution  (19th  February 
1878)  to  raze  the  Tuileries,  the  only  dissentient  being  M. 
Viollet  le  Due,  who  urged  that  the  palace  might  be  restored  for 
460,000  francs,  and  appropriated  to  a  museum  for  popular 
lectures.  The  Louvre  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings 
in  the  city.  The  original  building  was  a  fort  built  by 
Philippe  Auguste  (1180-1223),  ^'^'^  transformed  into  a  palace 
by  Charles  V.  (1361-80).  A  new  structure  was  raised  by 
Franfois  I.  in  1541 ;  the  gallery  extending  to  the  Louvre  on  the 
side  of  the  Seine,  1540  feet  long,  was  begun  by  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  and  finished  by  Henri  IV.  ;  the  main  block,  enlarged 
by  Richelieu,  received  its  eastern  fa9ade  and  celebrated  colon- 
nade from  desigsn  by  Perrault  in  1665.  The  gallery  on  the  side 
of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  now  mostly  taken  up  by  government  offices, 
was  begun  under  Napoleon  I.  and  finished  by  Napoleon  III.  at 
a  cost  of  seventy-five  million  francs.  The  Louvre  proper  has 
long  been  occupied  as  an  art  museum,  and  is  unrivalled  for  its 
collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  for  its  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  suffered  somewhat  by  the 
conflagration  of  1871,  but  has  since  been  restored.  The  Pavilion 
de  la  Bibliotheque,  on  the  N.  side,  was  injured  to  a  greater 
extent,  though  the  library,  containing  90,000  costly  works,  and 
many  rare  MSS.,  escaped  almost  entirely.  The  Palais  Royal 
(q.  V.)  is  an  interesting  historical  pile,  comprising  a  theatre 
and  many  brilliant  shops  and  cafes.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  in 
the  Cite,  was  the  residence  of  the  French  kings  till  the  end  of  the 
14th  c,  and  is  a  vast  building,  partly  as  old  as  that  date.  The 
body  of  the  building  was  completely  restored  1839-69.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  Cour  d'Appel,  Cour  d'Assises, 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  and  Tribunal  de  Simple  Police. 
The  Communists  fired  the  building  in  1871,  and  reduced  part  of 
it  to  ruins.  The  Palais  de  Luxembourg,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Seine,  built  for  Maria  de'  Medici  in  1615,  in  imitation  of  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  was  a  royal  residence  down  to  the 
Revolution,  when  it  was  first  used  as  a  prison,  and  after  1795 
as  the  Palais  du  Directoire,  and  Palais  du  Consulat.  On  the 
Restoration  it  became  the  Chambre  des  Pairs,  and  subsequently 
the  Palais  du  Senat.  Many  of  its  magnificent  rooms  are  em- 
ployed for  exhibiting  modern  pictures,  but  at  present  the 
building  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  Seine  prefecture,  till  the  re- 
storation of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Begun  under  Fran9ois  I.,  the 
latter  building  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Communists,  and  is 
no  w  ( 1 878)  in  process  of  rapid  reconstruction  on  the  former  design. 
The  Palais  du  Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  con- 
tains a  splendid  Salle  de  la  Paix,  decorated  by  Horace  Vernet,  and  a 
Salle  du  Trone,  with  paintings  by  Delacroix.  The  Hotel  des  In- 
valides,  built  by  Liberal  Bruant,  1 671-75,  and  inhabited  at  present 
(1878)  by  3000  disabled  soldiers,  is  an  imposing  pile,  the  itglise  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  gilded  dome,  394  feet  high,  and  visible 
for  many  miles  from  the  city.  Immediately  beneath  the  dome 
stands  the  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon  I. ,  hewn  from  a  huge  block 
of  Russian  granite.  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  Bourse,  a 
parallelogram  in  classical  style,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade ;  the 
Mint,  with  a  fine  fafade  395  feet  long ;  and  the  Halles  Cen- 
trales, an  immense  general  market,  with  3200  stands,  covering 
an  area  of  about  20  acres.  In  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  Exposition  of  1878,  which  is  of  a  temporary  character,  a 
magnificent  permanent  structure,  Le  Trocadero,  to  be  used  for 
art  purposes,  is  now  (March  1878)  nearly  completed. 

Charitus,  Cemeteries,  and  Prisons.  — 'No  city  is  more  amply 
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endowed  than  P.  for  benevolent  purposes.  La  Salpetriere,  solely 
for  4500  indigent  old  women  (some  1300  insane),  is  perhaps  the 
largest  asylum  in  the  world,  having  an  area  of  78  acres.  Bic^tre, 
an  hospital  for  men,  has  3600  beds.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  the  oldest 
hospital  in  Europe  (founded  660),  receives  annually  13,000 
patients.  There  are  in  all  17  general  and  special  hospitals,  among 
the  better  known  being  La  Charity,  La  Piti^,  La  Riboisiere,  and 
Val  de  Grace.  Les  Creches,  or  public  nurseries,  17  in  number, 
provide  during  the  day  for  the  infants  of  working  people  at  the 
rate  of  20  centimes.  In  the  Morgue  (q.  v.)  the  bodies  found  in 
the  Seine  are  exposed  for  recognition.  Of  the  cemeteries  of  P., 
Pere-la-Chaise  (see  La  Chaise)  may  be  called,  on  account 
equally  of  the  number  of  its  famous  dead,  and  of  the  cherished 
honour  of  interment  within  its  precincts,  the  '  Westminster 
Abbey '  of  France.  The  southern  half  of  the  city  is  built  over 
the  limestone  quarries  which  furnished  the  stone  ;  and  these 
quarries,  having  been  made  since  1786  the  receptacle  of  the  bones 
collected  from  the  abolished  intramural  cemeteries,  are  the  so- 
called  catacombs.  The  principal  prison  of  P.  is  La  Force ;  the 
Nouveau  Bicetre  is  for  convicts  sentenced  to  life-long  penal 
servitude ;  St.  Pelagie,  for  political  offenders  ;  St.  Lazare,  for 
women  exclusively  ;  the  Madelonettes,  for  juvenile  criminals ; 
and  Clichy,  for  debtors. 

Schools,  Museums,  dr^c. — The  Quartier  Latin  is  still  the  great 
seat  of  the  educational  institutions.  Here  is  the  Sorbonne  (q.  v.), 
founded  in  1250,  with  faculties  of  theology,  letters  and  science, 
and  a  library  of  140,000  vols.  The  College  de  France,  founded 
by  Fran9ois  I.  in  1530,  has  29  chairs,  and  in  common  with  the 
Sorbonne  allows  free  attendance  at  lectures.  The  Universite  de 
France  grants  degrees  in  connection  with  the  Sorbonne.  P.  has 
a  celebrated  £cole  de  Medecine,  licple  Militaire  (with  barracks 
for  5000  men  and  1500  horses),  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures,  Conservatoire  des  _Arts  et  Metiers,  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  licole  des  Mines,  and  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees. 
All  these  institutions  are  more  or  less  supported  by  the  State, 
and  render  P.  the  chief  seat  of  technical  instruction  in  the  world. 
The  famous  Academy,  or  Institut  de  France  (q.  v.),  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Palais  de  I'lnstitut,  a  circular  building  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Close  by  is  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  a  stately  edifice  (1820-28) 
used  as  an  exhibition  of  art  and  industrial  objects.  The  Jardin 
des  Plantes  covers  an  area  of  30  hectares,  and  contains,  besides 
a  botanical  garden,  anatomical  and  zoological  collections, 
&c.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  probably  the  largest  library 
in  the  world,  is  the  repository  of  over  2,000,000  vols.,  150,000 
MSS.,  300,000  maps  and  plans,  5000  portfolios  of  engravings, 
a  cabinet  of  200,000  medals,  antiques,  &c.  Other  important 
libraries  are  those  of  Ste.  Genevieve  (200,000  vols.),  Mazarin 
(160,000),  I'Arsenal  (300,000),  and  de  I'lnstitut  (100,000).  P. 
has  640  primary  schools,  1 2b  of  which  are  conducted  by  eccle- 
siastical superintendents.  Foremost  among  the  museums  of  P. 
stands  the  Louvre,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
The  Hotel  de  Cluny,  a  grand  medieval  structure,  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  relics  bearing  on  the  history  of  France. 
The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  has  a  grand  collection  of 
machine  models,  and  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  is  now  a  permanent  exhibition  of  Algerian  and  other 
products.  The  Musee  d'Artillerie  contains  4000  specimens  of 
armour  and  weapons  ;  the  Musee  Technologique,  part  of  the 
Musee  Municipal,  comprises  10,000  tools  and  utensils.  Besides  the 
periodical  art  exhibitions,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  annual  Salon, 
there  are  in  P.  a  vast  number  of  private  and  public  collections. 

Places  of  Amusement. — The  splendid  new  Opera-house  (opened 
1875),  was  designed  by  Garnier  and  decorated  by  Baudry.  It 
is  one  of  the  grandest  buildings  erected  in  P.  within  recent  years, 
and  has  seats  for  2350  persons.  The  Theatre  Frangais,  founded 
in  1600,  is  the  home  of  classical  French  drama,  and  receives 
from  Government  240,000  francs  yearly.  The  Odeon,  near  the 
Luxembourg,  is  the  second  classical  theatre,  and  is  greatly  fre- 
quented by  students.  The  Theatre  Italien  is  devoted  to  Italian 
opera,  and  the  Opera  Comique  to  opera-bouffe.  Other  theatres 
are  Le  Gynmase,  Le  Vaudeville,  Les  Varietes,  Les  Bouffes- 
Parisiens,  Le  Palais  Royal,  L'Ambigu-Comique,  Les  Folies,  La 
Porte  St.  Martin,  &c.  The  Communists  destroyed  the  beautiful 
Theatre  Lyrique,  which  has  since  been  restored.  The  concerts 
of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  have  a  European  fame.  Popular 
concerts  are  given  in  various  music-halls  aud  innumerable  cates- 
chantants.    The  chief  equestrian  shows  are  the  Cirque  d'Ete,  in 
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the  Champs  Elysees,  with  6000  seats,  and  Cirque  d'Hiver,  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire.  The  '  Soirees  Musicales 
et  Dansantes '  are  characteristic  of  Parisian  life. 

Newspapers. — The  principal  newspapers  are — Conservative, 
Monarchical  (Bonaparlist,  Orleanist,  and  Legitimist),  Le  Figaro- 
Le  Constitutioniiel,  Le  Frattfais,  Le  Gaulois,  La  Gazette  de  France, 
La  Gazette  des  7 ribunaux,  Le  Journal  de  P.,  Le  Monde,  Le 
Moniteur,  L^  Soleil,  Le  Soir,  and  the  Ultramontane  Univers  ; — 
Conservative- Republican,  Le  Temps,  I.e  Bien  Public,  Le  Steele, 
L.e  yournal  des  Debats,  La  Liberie,  Le  National,  and  Le  XIX 
Cihie ; — Radical-Republican,  L' Opinion  Nalionale,  L'Evene- 
ment,  Le  Rappel,  and  La  Kepnblique  Fraufaise.  The  chief  illus- 
trated journals  are  L' Lllustralion,  L  Univers  lllustre,  Le  Monde 
1  Hustle,  Le  Journal  Amusant,  Le  Charivari,  La  Vie  Parisienne, 
and  Le  Journal  Pour  Rire.  There  are  also  many  high-class 
periodicals  and  '  petits-journaux.' 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Standing  in  the  first  rank  as  an 
industrial  city,  P.  is  mainly  pre-eminent  for  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  luxury,  as  jewellery,  watches  and  clocks,  mirrors, 
gloves,  perfumery,  artificial  flowers,  bonnets,  millinery,  and  ear- 
rings. P.  is  the  centre  of  the  French  glove  industry.  The 
shawls,  tapestry,  and  carpets  of  P.  are  of  superior  kind,  excel- 
ling especially  in  elegance  of  pattern  and  fineness  of  texture. 
The  productions  of  the  Gobelins  (q.  v.)  are  entirely  manual,  and 
are  noted  for  their  highly  artistic  qualities.  Indeed,  a  singular 
union  of  technical  skill  and  aesthetic  design  is  remarkable  in 
almost  all  'Articles  de  P.,'  and  is  partly  due  to  the  superior 
training  of  the  Parisian  artisan,  partly  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  State.  The  Government  tobacco  factory  employs  some  1900 
hands,  of  whom  1400  are  women.  P.  has  shared  with  Rouen, 
since  1870,  the  exclusive  right  of  making  printed  calicoes.  The 
ceramic  and  pictorial  arts  are  here  carried  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, while  the  book-trade  of  France  is  almost  confined  to  the 
metropolis.  On  Montmartre  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone, 
and  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  P.  P.  has  also  a  large  export  trade, 
chiefly  in  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  silks,  woollens,  and  haberdashery. 
It  is  the  converging  point  of  eight  main  railway  lines,  which  are 
connected  by  a  circular  metropolitan  line.  A  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  underground  railways,  with  the  central  terminus  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  was  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  in  February  1878. 

Municipal  Statistics,  <Sr=f. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  city  is  under 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  aided  by  36  councillors.  The  drainage 
system  is  particularly  noteworthy,  and  has  principally  contri- 
buted to  make  P.  the  healthiest  city  on  the  Continent.  The 
yearly  death  rate,  36  per  thousand  under  Louis  XVI.,  has  been 
reduced  to  22-25  P^*'  1000  in  ordinary  years.  The  vast  water- 
works of  P.  are  supplied  by  artesian  wells,  that  of  Grenelle 
yielding  200,000  gallons  daily.  Besides  the  Halles  Centrales, 
already  mentioned,  there  are  many  other  halles,  or  wholesale, 
and  marches,  or  retail  markets.  The  Halle  aux  Vins  has  storage 
for  500,000  casks.  In  1876  the  city  budget  amounted  to 
;^I2,279,956,  of  which  ^'390,600  was  for  educational  purposes, 
;/^6oi,20o  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  ^^285, 800  for  prome- 
nades and  works  of  art,  and  the  interest  on  the  municipal  debt 
;ii^3,886,232.  In  1877  the  nominal  debt  of  P.  was  ;^78,8oo,ooo 
(augmented  by  a  loan  of  ^4,800,000  in  1 876),  and  tlie  amount 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  pop.  in  1877  was  1,988,806.  The 
number  of  Protestants  is  estimated  at  62,000,  of  Jews  at  20,000, 
and  of  various  sects  at  30,000,  the  remainder  being  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.   In  1874,  25 '21  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegitimate. 

Foriificatio7is. — In  consequence  of  recent  events  great  interest 
attaches  to  the  vast  defences  of  the  city.  In  1840  Louis  Philippe 
began  the  fortification  of  P.  by  the  construction  of  ramparts,  at 
a  cost  of  ;^5, 600,000.  The  enciente,  with  its  94  bastions,  is  21 
miles  long.  The  ramparts,  32  feet  high,  with  a  parapet  19  feet 
wide,  are  environed  by  a  moat  48  feet  wide.  The  approaches 
were  formerly  defended  by  16  Forts  Detaches,  the  chief  being 
Mont  Valerien,  but  most  of  these  were  destroyed  in  1870-71, 
and  several  are  to  be  reconstructed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  ramparts.  Such  was  the  strength  of  these  works  that  the 
Germans  only  reduced  the  city  in  1871  after  a  four  months' 
blockade. 

History. — In  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Caesar  P.  is  first 
mentioned  as  Lutetia,  the  '  mud-city '  of  the  Parisii,  a  Gaelic 
tribe,  subdued  by  the  Romans.  Destroyed  by  war,  it  was  re- 
built by  Caesar,  and  became  the  Urbs  Vectigalis  of  the  province 
of  Gallia.  The  ruins  of  the  Palatium  Thermarum  (Palais  de 
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Thermes),  of  ancient  altars,  aqueducts,  &c.,  are  found  on  both 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
Civitas  Parisiorum  or  Parisia  in  360  a.d.  In  486  it  was  seized 
by  the  Franks,  and  Hlodwig  (q.  v.  )made  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  508.  Under  the  Karolings  it  suffered  severely  from  the 
fierce  raids  of  the  Northmen  (in  857  and  885) ;  but  in  the  loth  c. 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  modern  monarchy  of  the  Capets.  By 
the  13th  c.  it  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  and 
the  seat  of  a  famous  university  (see  P.,  University  of),  with 
a  population  of  150,000.  Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the 
City,  the  most  distinguished  are  Charles  V.,  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Library,  the  Bastille,  and  Palais  de  Tournelles ;  Louis 
XL,  who  repaired  the  disasters  of  the  English  occupation  of 
1421-22  ;  Frangois  I.,  the  patron  of  foreign  artists,  and  founder 
of  the  Louvre  and  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  Maria  de'  Medici  and 
Henri  IV.,  who  inaugurated  the  improvements  so  widely 
extended  by  Louis  XIV.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  P. 
received  80  new  streets,  33  churches,  many  monuments,  &c., 
and  the  fortifications  were  converted  into  boulevards.  The  fair 
city  witnessed  the  terrible  days  of  the  Revolution,  and,  as  the 
heart  of  France,  it  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  great 
outburst  of  national  feeling.  Napoleon  I.  expended  four  millions 
sterling  in  twelve  years  on  the  improvement  of  P.,  and  dowered 
it  with  the  treasures  of  art  and  science  taken  from  conquered 
states.  Louis  Philippe  expended  100,000,000  fr.  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  streets,  a  vast  drainage  system,  bridges, 
gardens,  &c.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Napoleon  III.,  with 
the  assistance  of  Baron  Haussmann,  virtually  called  the  mag- 
nificent modern  city  into  existence.  The  greatest  event 
in  the  recent  history  of  P.,  its  siege  by  the  Germans  from  19th 
September  1870  to  28th  January  1871,  was  followed  by  an  in- 
finitely more  destructive  outburst  of  Vandalism  on  the  part  of 
the  Commune,  the  effects  of  which  have  already  been  traced  in 
detail.  The  systematic  attempt  made  by  the  Communists  to 
fire  with  petroleum  all  the  principal  buildings,  was  only  checked, 
after  much  irreparable  damage,  by  the  troops  under  Macmahon 
on  the  25th  of  IVIay.  The  cost  of  provisioning  P.  during  the  war 
was  38,807,000  fr.  See  Corrozet,  Les  Anthjuitez,  Chroniques  et 
Singularitez  de  P.  (1586),  Dubreul,  Le  ThMtre  des  Antiquitez  de 
P.  (1612);  Felibien,  Histoire  de  P.  (5  vols.  1725);  Lebeuf, /i^zV- 
toire  de  la  Ville  et  de  tout  le  Dioche  de  P.  (15  vols.  1754-58)  ; 
Dulaure,  Histoire  Physique,  Civile,  et  Morale  de  P.  (7  vols. 
1820-22) ;  Lavallee,  Histoire  de  P.  (2  vols.  1857)  ;  Labedolliere, 
Le  Nouveau  P.  (i860)  ;  Joanne,  P.  Lllustre  en  1870  (1871)  ; 
Moriac,  P.  sous  la  Commtine  {iSyi) ;  and  Haussmann,  Histoire 
Generale  de  P.  (4to,  vol.  vii.  1871). 

Paris,  The  University  of,  like  its  English  sisters,  had  no 
authenticated  record  of  its  foundation.  Remigius  of  Auxerre  is 
said  to  have  lectured  at  Paris  about  the  year  900,  and  Stephen 
Harding,  founder  of  the  Cistercians,  was  studying  there  in  1070. 
But  a  continuous  succession  of  teachers  can  hardly  be  traced 
beyond  the  opening  years  of  the  12th  c,  when  William  of 
Champeaux  and  Abelard,  the  expounders  of  the  Nominalist  and 
Realist  philosophies,  drew  to  their  lectures  scholars  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  Beket,  John  of  Salisbury,  and  Peter 
Lombard  amongst  the  number.  Suddenly  Paris  became  the 
centre  of  medieval  teaching,  the  'fountain  cf  knowledge  and 
tree  of  life,'  the  arbiter  to  whose  decision  Henry  II.  referred  his 
conflict  with  the  Church.  Thenceforth  Nos  fuitnus  in  Galandia 
(in  the  Rue  de  Galande  of  the  Quartier  Latin)  was  a  password 
with  the  youth  of  Europe.  In  1200  Philippe  Auguste  granted 
the  university  its  earliest  charter,  according  it  immunity  from 
taxation  and  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  and  fifteen  years  later  its 
statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Englishman  Robert  de  Courson. 
Four  'nations'  composed  the  university — the  honourable  nation 
of  France,  the  most  faithful  nation  of  Picardy,  the  venerable 
nation  of  Normandy,  and  the  most  steadfast  nation  of  England, 
the  last  replaced  under  Charles  VI.  by  Germany.  These  four 
nations,  with  their  four  procurators,  formed  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  embracing  the  trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic) 
and  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music), 
and  they  had  the  right  of  electing  the  rector  of  the  university. 
To  the  faculty  of  arts  were  added  the  faculties  of  theologjy 
(1257),  law  (1271),  and  medicine  (1274),  each  with  their  separate 
dean.  The  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  the  university's  eccle- 
siastical superior,  alone  conferred  the  licence  to  teach,  a  licence 
which  the  Mendicant  Orders  obtained  with  difficulty  in  1257, 
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vhen  the  Dominican  Aquinas  and  Franciscan  Bonaventura 
weie  ailmitted  doctors  of  theology.  Scholastic  theology  was 
the  loadstone  that  attracted  Edmund  Rich,  Roger  Bacon, 
Duns  Scotus,  Dante,  Ockham,  Bradwardin,  and  a  crowd  of 
students  outnumbering  the  very  citizens.  It  '  moralised '  the 
grammars  of  Priscian  and  Donatus,  and  reduced  the  science  of 
music  to  a  smattering  of  plain-song.  At  the  head  of  the  colleges 
that  began  to  arise  in  the  13th  c.  stood  the  theological  college 
of  the  Sorbonne  (1253),  the  later  opponent  of  the  Reformers  and 
Jansenists  ;  and  Crevier  enumerates  fifteen  others  founded  in  the 
next  hundred  years,  of  which  the  College  de  Montaigu  (1314) 
was  to  become  the  training-place  of  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  and 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Slowly  philology  and  other  sciences  crept 
into  the  curriculum.  The  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics 
of  Aristotle  were  interdicted  up  to  1237  ;  mathematics,  long 
identified  with  magic,  were  in  1290  represented  by  a  solitary 
treatise  on  geometry  in  the  library  catalogue  of  the  Sorbonne, 
where  too  we  find  a  copy  of  Ovid,  of  all  the  Latin  authors. 
Fifty  years  later  the  library  had  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Juvenal, 
&c.  But  while  theology  declined,  the  university  increased,  its 
scholars  numbering  25,000  at  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  (1453), 
and  30,000  in  the  student  days  of  Scaliger.  Philippe  le  Long 
consulted  it  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Salic  Law  (131 7) ;  and 
in  the  great  schism  of  the  West  the  rival  Popes  appealed  to  its 
decision,  Gerson,  its  chancellor,  being  the  soul  of  the  council  of 
Pisa  (1409).  Greek  was  studied  in  Paris  earlier  than  in  the 
Italian  universities,  and  it  was  there  that  Reuchlin  acquired  its 
rudiments  from  the  native  Greeks  Tifernas  and  Hermonymus 
(1470-72).  In  1507  Giles  Gourmont  established  at  Paris  the 
first  Greek  press  on  this  side  the  Alps  ;  and  under  Frangois  I., 
himself  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  founder  of  the  College 
de  France,  Paris  could  boast  the  profoundest  Greek  scholar  in 
Europe,  Budaeus.  At  the  Reformation  the  university,  though 
it  had  constantly  asserted  the  Gallican  liberties,  and  though 
Luther  called  on  it  to  arbitrate  between  him  and  Rome,  never 
wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  conserva- 
tive spirit  evinced  in  its  condemnation  of  Ramus'  Calvinistic  and 
anti-Aristotelian  doctrines  (1543)  was  ridiculed  by  Boileau  a 
century  later  in  his  famous  Arret  Burlesque.  The  university 
flung  itself  fiercely  into  the  struggles  of  the  League,  and  through 
the  dissensions  of  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits 
(which  last  had  gained  admission  in  1565)  lost  much  not  only 
of  its  political  but  scholastic  influence.  The  despotism  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  stripped  it  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
power,  and  Rollin's  is  almost  the  only  eminent  name  among  its 
teachers  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries.  The  funds  derived 
from  the  post-office  and  messageries  were  withdrawn  before  the 
year  1720,  and  were  poorly  compensated  by  a  yearly  grant  of 
150,000  livres.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (1764)  was  followed 
at  the  Revolution  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  (March  20, 
1794)  suppressing  the  U.  of  P.,  along  with  the  twenty  universi- 
ties of  the  provinces.  To  fill  their  place  Napoleon  I.  established 
(March  17,  180S)  the  University  of  France,  and  vested  in  the 
State  a  monopoly  of  education,  which,  warmly  contested  by  the 
clergy  in  the  name  of  liberty,  has  been  partially  broken  through 
by  the  National  Assemblies  of  1850  and  1875.  See  Dubarle, 
Histoire  de  r  Univcrsite  de  Paris  (2  vols.  Par.  1829)  ;  Jourdain, 
Histoire  de  t Universite  de  Paris  anx  XVIIe  et  XVI He  Sicde 
(Par.  1864)  ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe  (4  vols.  Lond. 
1837-39) ;  and  M.  Arnold,  Schools  and  Universities  on  the 
Continent  (Lond.  1868). 

Paris,  in  the  Greek  myth,  was  second  son  of  Priam,  king 
of  Ilium,  and  Hecuba.  His  mother  having  dreamed  that  she 
brought  forth  a  firebrand,  the  child  was  delivered  to  a  shep- 
herd to  expose  on  the  slopes  of  Ida.  Here  a  she-bear  suckled 
him  for  five  days,  when  the  shepherd,  finding  him  still  alive, 
carried  him  home,  and  reared  him  as  his  own  son.  He  grew 
up  strong  and  comely,  and  by  his  prowess  in  defence  of  his  foster- 
father's  flocks  gained  the  name  of  Alexander  ('  warder  of  men  '). 
At  the  funeral  games  held  to  commemorate  his  fancied  death, 
his  true  parentage  was  revealed  by  Cassandra  and  acknowledged 
by  Priam,  shortly  after  which  P.  wedded  OEnone,  the  daughter 
of  the  river- god  Cebren.  Hera,  Athene,  and  Aphrodite  called 
on  him  to  award  to  the  fairest  of  the  three  the  apple  of  discord, 
the  first  offering  him  power,  the  second  wisdom,  and  Aphrodite 
the  loveliest  woman  on  earth.  He  chose  the  last,  and  was  aided 
by  the  goddess  in  his  rape  of  Helen,  false  wife  to  Menelaus, 
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king  of  Sparta.  In  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy  that  followed 
on  his  treachery,  P.  did  little  save  basely  slay  Achilles,  and 
was  at  last  himself  wounded  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  ot 
Pleracles.  Once  more  on  Ida  he  sought  QJnone,  knowing  her 
skill  in  leechcraft,  but  she  would  not  or  could  not  heal  him, 
though  she  gladly  shared  his  death.  Comparative  mythologists 
identify  P.  with  the  Vedic  Panis,  who  rob  the  cow-clouds  of  the 
dawn  (Sarama  or  Helene),  and  Achilles,  who  dies  at  the 
western  gate  of  Troy,  with  Aharyus,  the  sun ;  and  find  in  the 
Iliad  '  the  old  story  of  the  victory  and  death  of  the  solar  hero 
around  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  sky' — Sayce,  Compara- 
tive Philology  (Lond.  1874). 

Paris,  Louis  Philippe  Albert  d'Orl^ans,  Comte  de, 

grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  late  king  of  France,  Mas  born  at 
Paris,  August  27,  1838.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  crossed 
with  his  mother  to  England,  and  in  1 86 1  to  America,  under  sur- 
veillance of  the  Prince  de  Joiuville.  He  then  served  for  several 
months  along  with  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  on  the 
staff  of  General  M'Clellan  of  the  Federal  army,  returning  to 
Europe  after  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia.  P. 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  May  30, 
1S64.  In  1867  he  published  Allemagne  Nouvelle,  in  1869  Les 
Associatiofis  Ouvr teres  en  Angleterre,  and  in  1870  L'Espiit  de 
Conqitete,  which  show  an  unusual  watchfulness  of  the  less  obvi- 
ous currents  of  social  life.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  P. 
became  (1871)  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  1874 
he  published  a  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  en  I' Afneriqiie,  which 
added  considerably  to  his  reputation  as  a  conscientious  writer. 
P.  is  a  man  of  retiring  disposition,  truthful  and  straightforward 
in  all  his  dealings.  His  party  in  the  French  Assembly  is  repre- 
sented by  the  members  of  the  Right  Centre,  but  since  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  as  the  head  of  the  royal 
house  of  France  (1871),  its  constitutional  aims  have  been  urged 
neither  with  independence  nor  vigour. 

Paris,  Matthew.    See  M.^tthew  Paris. 

Paris  Basin,  in  geology,  is  the  name  given  to  the  middle 
Eocene  (q.  v.)  formations  which  rest  in  the  hollow  of  the  Paris 
Chalk.  It  is  the  Calcaire  Grassier  of  the  French  geologists,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  rich  fossil  contents.  Molluscs,  fish,  croco- 
diles, birds,  quadrupeds,  and  palms  and  other  plants  are  repre- 
sented. From  these  relics  of  a  past  age  Cuvier  and  Brongniart 
laid  the  foundation  of  palseontological  geology. 

Parish  (from  the  Old  Fr.  paroche,  Lat.  parcecia ;  in  St. 
Augustine  'a  diocese,'  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  'a  parish;' 
Gr.  paroikia,  '  a  dwelling  together  ').  The  early  use  of  the  word 
proves  that  it  denotes  sometimes  the  Diocese  (q.  v.)  of  a  bishop, 
and  sometimes  the  district  assigned  to  a  particular  church. 
Now,  however,  it  strictly  signifies  the  territorial  bounds  con- 
nected with  a  particular  church  of  the  established  religion,  and 
for  the  support  of  which  alone  the  tithes  within  those  bounds 
can  be  allocated.  The  subdivision  is  made  also  by  the  law  with 
the  object  of  local  self-government,  and  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  (q.  v.).  The  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  37,  and  7  and  8  Vict, 
c.  94,  afford  facilities  for  the  subdivision  of  populous  districts,  and 
for  the  formation  out  of  these  of  separate  parishes,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  poor  livings,  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  gene- 
rally. By  these  Acts,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  em- 
powered to  borrow  ;^6oo,ooo  from  the  governors]of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  on  the  security  of  the  property  accruing  under  the  Cathe- 
dral Acts,  to  form  districts  for  spiritual  purposes  ia  populous 
parishes,  with  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  are 
to  be  permanently  endowed  with  not  less  than  .^ico  a  year,  to 
be  increased  \.o  f^l'^o  upon  the  district  becoming  a  new  P.  The 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  such  district  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  previous  notice  of  it  having  been  given 
to  the  patron  and  to  the  incumbent  of  the  P.,  and  a  clergyman 
is  then  to  be  nominated,  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop.  The 
nominee  is  to  hold  his  office  in  the  same  manner  as  a  perpetual 
curate,  and  in  that  capacity  he  may  receive  any  grant  or  endow- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  See  Mort- 
M.\iN,  Statutes  of. 

A  Vestry  is  a  place  adjoining  the  church,  where  the  vestments 
of  the  clergyman  are  kept.  The  word  also  denotes  the  meeting 
held  in  the  vestry  by  the  parishioners  to  consult  on  the  affairs 
of  the  church  or  P.  By  custom,  as  well  as  by  statute,  there 
may  be  select  -'cstries,  that  is,  a  certain  number  of  parishioners 


chosen  to  carry  on  the  local  government  of  the  P.,  to  make  its 
rates,  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  (q.  v.). 
Every  parishioner  who  has  paid  his  rate  can  vote  at  a  vestry, 
and  all  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Every 
inhabitant  wliose  poor  assessment  is  less  than  ;,^'5o  is  entitled 
to  one  vote ;  amounting  to  ^^50  or  upwards,  he  is  entitled 
to  an  additional  vote  for  every  £2^  above  that  sum  ;  but  no 
one  is  entitled  to  more  than  six  votes.  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  30 
is  to  facilitate  local  improvements  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  parishes.  In  any  P.  whose  population  by  last  census  ex- 
ceeds 500,  the  ratepayers  may  hold  land,  or  purchase  or 
accept  gifts  of  it,  to  form  a  public  walk,  exercise,  or  playground, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  same.  22  Vict.  c.  27 
grants  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  lands  to  trustees  '  for  the 
resort  and  recreation  of  adults,  and  of  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren and  youth.'  The  P.  Clerk  (q.  v.)  and  Sexton  (q.  v.)  are 
officers  of  the  church.  They  are  all  usually  appointed  by  the 
incumbent,  but  by  custom  may  be  chosen  by  the  parishioners. 
A  P.  clerk  may  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  archdeacon,  or 
other  ordinary,  for  misconduct  or  negligence.  Every  P.  is  bound 
to  keep  the  highways  passing  through  it  in  repair,  unless  this 
duty  be  otherwise  imposed.  For  this  purpose,  surveyors  are 
annually  elected  by  the  parishioners.  They  are  bound  to  erect 
direction-posts  at  cross  roads,  with  distinct  inscriptions.  See 
Highway. 

When  disputes  regarding  the  boundaries  of  parishes  give  rise 
to  litigation,  the  question  is  decided  by  proof  of  custom  ;  hence 
the  habit  of  perambtdation  of  parishes;  which  is  a  going  over 
and  survey  of  the  boundaries  of  a  P.  by  the  minister,  church- 
wardens, and  some  other  parishioners  once  a  year,  in  or  about 
Ascension  Week.  The  perambulators  may  go  over  any  man's 
land,  according  to  usage ;  and,  it  is  said,  may  remove  all 
nuisances  in  their  progress  (see  Bound  .  or  Boundary).  A 
statute  of  1857  gives  power  to  justices  and  poor-law  boards  (but 
see  Poor-Laws)  to  annex  extra-parochial  places,  such  as  forest 
lands,  to  parishes.  Incumbents  of  P.  churches,  who  are  styled 
rectors,  vicars,  or  perpetual  curates,  are  bound  to  reside  in  their 
P.,  and  to  administer  the  rights  of  the  Church  to  parishioners 
(see  Non-Residence).  In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  are  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  in  value 
of  the  Heritors  (q.  v.),  to  unite  two  or  more  parishes  into  one, 
or  to  divide  a  P. ;  and  by  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  44,  any  district  may 
be  erected  into  a  P.  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  or  quoad  sacra,  as 
it  is  called,  where  there  is  an  endowed  church  ;  and  the  Board 
of  Supervision  may  combine  two  or  more  parishes  for  poor-law 
purposes.  Regarding  the  law  affecting  parochial  education  in 
England  and  in  Scotland,  see  Education. 

Parish  Clerk.  This  church  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  lead 
the  responses  during  the  reading  of  the  service,  must  be  twenty 
years  old,  and  commonly  holds  his  office  atit  vita  ant  culpa;  but 
in  some  of  the  new  churches  built  under  the  Church  lJuilding 
Acts  he  is  appointed  annually  by  the  incumbent.  His  salary 
is  payable  from  the  church  rates.    See  Parish. 

Parish.  Registers  are  books  kept  in  each  parish  in  England 
for  the  registration  of  baptisms,  funerals,  and  marriages.  They 
were  instituted  in  13  Henry  VIII.  The  registration  is  now 
regulated  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86.  The  P.  R.  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all,  on  proper  cause  being  shown  ;  but  the  rector 
or  curate  cannot  be  required  to  make  extracts. 

Parish  School.    See  Public  School. 

Park,  Mungo,  a  famous  African  traveller,  was  born  at  Fowl- 
shiels,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  Scotland,  loth  September  1771. 
The  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  he  received  a  good  education, 
and  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ander- 
son, surgeon  at  Selkirk,  in  accordance  with  his  own  desires.  In 
1 789  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  took  a 
tliree  years'  course  in  medicine,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  botany.  He  then  went  to  London, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  was 
appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  the  East  Indiaman  Worcester,  in 
which  he  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen 
by  the  London  African  Association  to  take  charge  of  an  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  River  Niger,  in  place  of  Major  Houghton, 
who  had  lately  died  in  Africa.  On  the  22d  of  May  1 795  he  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  on  board  the  Endeavour,  and  arrived  in 
Gambia  on  the  24th  of  June.    From  this  point  he  penetrated 


1 100  miles  directly  eastward,  crossing  the  Niger  at  Sego  and 
reaching  Silla,  where,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps. 
During  this  journey  he  investigated  the  sources  of  the  Senegal, 
Gambia,  and  Niger,  ascertained  the  boundaries  of  the  Moorish 
and  Negro  territories,  and  fixed  a  number  of  geographical  posi- 
tions. He  arrived  at  Falmouth  22d  December  1797,  after  an 
absence  from  England  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Here  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1799,  and  quickly  obtained  great  popularity.  P.  now 
married,  and  settled  for  some  time  as  a  surgeon  at  Peebles.  In 
1804  he  again  took  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Niger,  this 
time  under  Government  patronage,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  30th  January.  On  the  28th  March  he  arrived  at  Goree, 
on  the  W.  African  coast,  and  engaged  forty-four  soldiers  to 
attend  him  in  his  journey  across  the  country.  Long  before  he 
reached  the  Niger,  however,  the  rainy  season  came  on,  and  thirty- 
five  of  his  men  perished.  Undaunted  by  calamity,  P.  built  a 
boat,  and  set  sail  down  the  river.  After  a  long  time  had  elapsed, 
intelligence  was  brought  by  one  of  his  native  attendants,  Aniadi 
Fatouma,  that  P.  and  his  companions  had  been  attacked  by  a 
hostile  tribe,  that  the  boat  had  been  overturned  in  a  rapid,  and 
that  all  the  white  men  were  drowned  (towards  the  end  of  1805). 
P.'s  great  work  is  entitled  Travels  in  the  Interior  Districts  of 
Africa,  1795-97,  Mungo  P.,  luith  an  Appendix  containing 
Geographical  Illustrations  of  Africa  by  Major  Rennell  (4to,  Lond. 
1799).  His  journal  and  correspondence  were  published  in  181 5, 
with  a  life  prefixed  by  Mr.  Wishaw.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Selkirk  in  1859. 

Parke,  John,  an  English  musician,  born  in  1 745,  died  in  1 829, 
was  celebrated  as  the  best  oboe  player  of  his  time.  His  brother, 
William  Thomas  P.,  was  an  eminent  performer  on  the  same 
instrument. 

Parker,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  naval  annals  of  both 
England  and  America. — Sir  Hyde  P.,  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  belonged  to  a  Devonshire  family,  from  whom  the  Earls  of 
Morley  also  are  descended.  He  commanded  against  the  Dutch 
in  a  gallant  but  indecisive  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  August 
5,  1 78 1,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  lost  in  the  Cato,  which 
had  last  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro.  His  second  son.  Sir  Hyde 
P.,  was  born  in  1739,  and  died  Admiral  of  the  White,  March 
16,  1807. — To  a  Kentish  family  belonged  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
William  P.,  who  received  a  baronetcy  for  his  services  against 
the  French,  June  24,  1 797,  and  died  October  31,  1802;  and 
whose  son.  Sir  William  George  P.  (born  August  10,  1787, 
died  March  24,  1848),  was  also  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White. — Sir 
William  P.,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Chief-Baron  Thomas  P.,  and 
a  kinsman  of  the  Earls  of  Macclesfield,  was  born  in  1781,  rose 
to  be  captain  (1801),  and  captured  the  citadel  of  Ferrol  (1809). 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  first  Chinese  war  (1841),  wzs, 
created  baronet  (1844),  blockaded  the  Greek  ports  (1851),  and 
died  Rear- Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  November  13, 
1866. — Two  other  English  admirals  of  tlie  same  name  were 
Sir  Peter  P.  (born  1716,  died  December  21,  1811),  and  his 
nephew.  Sir  George  P.  (born  1766,  died  December  24,  1847). 
— Poxhall  P.,  born  in  New  York,  August  5,  1821,  entered 
the  U.S.  navy  (1837),  and  after  serving  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida,  on  the  Coast  Survey,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  obtained 
his  lieutenancy  (1850).  In  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  the 
Potomac  flotilla,  was  promoted  captain  (1866),  and  in  1872 
became  chief  signal  officer  of  the  navy,  a  post  which  he  still 
(1788)  retains.  He  has  written  Fleet  Tactics  (1863)  ;  The  Naval 
Hcnoitzer  Afloat  (1865) ;  and  The  Naval  Howitzer  Ashore  (1866) ; 
was  long  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Naval  Insiituie  at  Annapolis  (1873). 

Par'ker,  John  Henry,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  son  of  a  London 
merchant,  was  born  in  1806.  After  being  educated  at  Dr. 
Haines'  school,  Chiswick,  he  entered  the  book  trade  in  1 82 1,  and 
in  1832  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph  P.,  at 
Oxford.  He  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, on  which  subject  he  has  published  some  important 
works.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  with  a  salary  of  ;i^250,  further 
supplemented  by  a  grant  of  ;^200,  to  assist  him  in  prosecuting 
the  excavations  which  are  (1878)  being  carried  out  at  Rome  under 
his  superintendence.  He  has  also  been  created  an  honorary 
M.A.  of  Oxford.    His  principal  works  are  Glossary  of  Architec- 
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Uire  (3  vols.  1836)  ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  0/  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture (1849) ;  Domestic  Architecture  0/  the  Middle  Ages  (3  vols. 
1853-59) ;  Archccology  of  Rome  (Parts  i.-xi.,  1874-77). 

Parker,  Matthew,  son  of  a  calenderer,  was  born  at  Norwich, 
6th  August  1504,  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
M'here  he  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  scripture,  and  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  1527. 
In  1533  he  became  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  ;  two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Catholic  College  of  Stoke  Clare  in 
Suffolk;  in  1538  he  vvas  inscribed  D.D.  ;  in  1537  he  became 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.  ;  in  1544  he  was  made  master  of 
Benet  College,  Cambridge;  in  1547  he  married.  The  last 
step  was  the  culmination  of  convictions  long  developing,  -w  here- 
by  he  broke  with  Catholicism  and  passed  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Under  Edward  VI.  he  be- 
came Canon  of  Covingham,  but  was  careful  to  conceal  him- 
self during  the  reign  of  Mary,  a  period  which  he  utilised  in 
the  elaboration  of  his  already  composed  treatise  De  Conjugio 
Sacerdotutn,  and  in  making  a  rhythmical  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  Queen  Elizabeth  recalled  him  from  obscurity  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  December  17,  1559.  Though 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Reformation  spirit,  P.  resisted  the 
extreme  forms  of  Protestantism  as  much  as  he  curbed  the  reac- 
tionary tendencies  of  the  clergy  who  were  still  Catholic  at  heart. 
His  chief  aim  was  directed  tovi'ards  the  re-establishment  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  observance  of  conformity  in  worship,  and  to  this 
end  he  presided  over  a  commission  which  sat  at  Lambeth,  and 
administered  to  non-conformity  many  severe  chastisements.  Nor 
was  his  relationship  to  the  Queen  an  easy  one,  for  she  never  for- 
gave him  his  matrimonial  ceJhnection,  and  once  rebuked  Mrs. 
P.,  who  had  received  her  generously,  with  the  speech,  'Madam 
I  may  not  call  you,  and  mistress  I  am  loth  to  call  you;  however, 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer.'  In  1568  P.  published  at  his 
own  expense  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  in  1572  the  De  Antiquitate 
BritanniccB  Ecclesicr,  while  to  his  generosity  Corpus  Christi 
College  owed  a  substantial  endowment  in  money,  and  a  valuable 
gift  of  ancient  manuscripts  reaching  over  nine  centuries.  He 
died  17th  May  1575.  P.  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  the  study 
of  Old  English  literature,  and  besides  editing  Matthew  Paris  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  he  originated  the  '  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries.' He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  of  character,  but 
circumstances  developed  in  him  a  firmness  and  resolution  which 
sometimes  amounted  to  harshness.  See  Strype's  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop P.  (3  vols.  Oxf.  Clar.  Press,  1711),  and  vol.  ix.  of  Hook's 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Lond.  1872).  The  '  P. 
Society,'  named  in  his  honour,  published  (1841-55)  a  series  of 
55  vols,  of  English  ecclesiastical  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Parker,  Theodore,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  24th  August  1810.  From  childhood  he  was  a  laborious 
student,  and  from  early  boyhood  ^  felt  he  was  to  be  a  minister.'  In 
1837  he  \vz.%  ordained  to  the  Unitarian  Church  of  West  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  the  free  expres- 
sion he  gave  to  the  freedom  of  thought  he  had  always  sought. 
A  crisis  was  reached  in  1841,  when  he  preached  a  '  Discourse  of 
the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity.'  He  was  in  con- 
sequence ostracised  by  both  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  ministers. 
In  1843-44,  P.  travelled  for  a  year  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
home  became  (February  1845)  pastor  of  the  28th  Congrega- 
tional Society,  which  he  served  till  January  1859,  when  he  burst 
a  blood-vessel  in  his  lungs.  He  died  at  Florence,  loth  May 
i860.  His  library  of  13,000  vols,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boston 
Free  Library.  P.'s  great  natural  gifts  and  daring  originality  of 
thought  were  balanced  with  varied  and  profound  learning.  But 
he  was  even  more  distinguished  for  an  intense  warmth  of  heart, 
exhibited  in  a  womanly  devotion  to  his  friends  and  an  immense 
power  of  human  sympathy,  which  led  him  to  make  almost  super- 
human exertions  for  every  philanthropic  object,  and  notably  in 
behalf  of  the  slaves.  The  chief  published  writings  of  P.,  besides 
a  number  of  sermons,  and  critical  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  are 
Discourses  of  Religion,  of  Theology,  of  Politics,  of  Social  Science, 
and  of  Slavery.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  great  modern 
apostle  of  Theism ;  but  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  his 
theology  is  a  form  of  spiritual  Pantheism.  A  complete  edition 
of  P.'s  works  by  F.  P.  Cobbe  was  published  at  London  in 
12  vols.  1863-67,  and  by  H.  B.  Fuller  in  10  vols.  Boston,  1870. 
There  are  biographies  of  P.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Weiss  (2  vols.  New 
York,  1864) ;  Reville  (Par.  1865)  ;  the  Rev.  O.  B,  Frothing- 
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ham  (New  York,  1874) ;  and  P.  Dean  (Lond.  1877).  See  also 
Hunt's  Essay  on  Pantheism  (Lond.  1866). 

Parker'ia,  a  genus  of  Foraminifera  (q.  v.),  found  in  a  fossil 
state  in  the  Upper  Green  Sand  of  the  Chalk  series.  It  is  in- 
teresting from  its  large  relative  size,  a  diameter  of  two  inches 
being  common.  Its  shell  was  arenaceous,  that  is,  it  contained 
sandy  particles  as  elements  in  its  formation. 

Park'esine  (named  after  the  inventor,  Mr.  A.  Parkes  of 
Birmingham),  a  factitious  material,  fluid,  plastic,  or  perfectly  hard, 
procured  originally  from  a  solution  of  gun-cotton,  and  afterwards 
from  cotton,  tow,  and  similar  waste  substances,  by  an  undivulged 
process.  As  it  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or  acids,  it  was 
proposed  to  employ  P.  as  a  substitute  for  guttapercha  in  its 
various  applications  in  telegraphy  and  otherwise,  and  for  ebonite 
in  making  combs,  knife-handles,  &c.,  but  it  has  never  come  into 
commercial  competition  with  either  of  these  substances. 

Park'hurst,  John,  a  biblical  scholar,  born  at  Catesby,  North- 
amptonshire, in  June  1 728,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1752.  He  studied  for  the  Church  and  entered  holy  orders,  but 
on  inheriting  his  father's  large  fortune,  retired  to  his  private 
estate  in  Surrey,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  biblical  philology.  He  died  there  21st  March  1797. 
His  principal  works,  which  have  now,  however,  quite  fallen  into 
disuse,  are  A  Hebre^v  and  English  Lexicon  without  Points  {I'jbz), 
A  Creek  and  Etiglish  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (1769). 

Parkinso'nia  is  a  small  genus  of  the  Ccesalpinice,  sub-order 
of  Legutninosce,  consisting  of  spiny  shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
bipinnate  leaves.  P.  aculeata,  indigenous  in  the  W.  Indies  and 
tropical  America,  is  now  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries, 
and  has  become  almost  naturalised  in  India,  where  it  is  grown 
as  a  hedge  plant,  both  for  ornament  and  service.  The  wood  is 
whitish,  light,  and  soft,  but  is  close  grained,  and  polishes  fairly. 
In  Mexico  the  Indians  use  it  as  a  febrifuge  and  sodorific,  also  as 
a  remedy  in  epilepsy.  The  name  commemorates  John  Parkin- 
son, a  good  English  botanist  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c. 

Park  of  Artillery,  the  military  term  for  the  materiel  used 
by  artillei7  forces  in  war,  and  everything  appertaining  thereto. 
The  park  is  placed  in  a  central  and  convenient  position  in  the 
field.    See  Artillery. 

Parks,  in  law.  See  Forests,  Chases,  Warrens,  and 
Parks. 

Parliament,  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  composed  of  the  sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  A  national  assembly  of  some 
kind  is  as  old  as  English  history,  though  its  composition  and 
powers  have  varied  at  different  epochs.  From  the  description 
given  of  the  Germans  by  Tacitus  it  has  been  judged  that  in  his 
time  their  political  system  was  that  of  a  free  commonwealth  of 
warriors,  every  freeman  having  a  place  in  the  state  and  a  vote 
for  the  council,  hereditary  descent  and  elective  office  being  held 
in  high  esteem.  While  England  was  still  a  cluster  of  separate 
states,  the  assembly  of  each  was  called  the  -v!te>!a«:emot  ( '  meeting 
of  the  wise  '),  at  which  every  ordinary  freeman  had  the  right  of 
attendance  and  vote.  It  gradually  ceased,  however,  to  be  repre- 
sentative, since  men  of  means  could  alone  afford  to  obey  the 
summons  to  it.  It  was  never  very  largely  attended  ;  a  witen- 
agemot  of  Eadgar's,  for  example,  held  a.d.  996,  contained  his 
mother,  two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,  five  ealdormen,  and 
fifteen  ministri.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  witan  was 
complete  and  binding  and  extended  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
secular  affairs.  It  busied  itself  with  transfers  of  land,  revived 
monastic  charters  of  confirmation,  and  acted  in  the  last  resort 
as  a  court  of  justice.  It  imposed  extraordinary  taxation,  and 
had  a  consultative  voice  in  the  determination  of  peace  or  war. 
Above  all,  in  theory  it  elected  the  king,  though  '  the  rule  of 
hereditary  succession  was  never,  except  in  great  emergencies 
and  in  the  most  trying  times,  set  aside.'  By  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  constitution  of  the  witenagemot  had 
become  fluctuating  and  anomalous,  and  though  it  retained  much 
of  its  earliest  character  under  the  Conqueror,  it  was  less  of  a 
free  gathering  than  a  royal  court  of  feudal  vassals.  Representa- 
tion was  based  upon  land  tenure,  which  consequently  excluded 
freeholders  in  general.  It  now  took  the  name  of  Great  Council, 
but  it  was  a  council  of  courtiers — bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons 
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and  knights — who  held  their  lands  from  the  king,  and  was  chiefly 
valuable  as  upholding  the  theory  and  form  of  a  national  assembly. 
'  The  number  of  persons,'  writes  Mr.  Stubbs,  '  who  were  really 
consulted  on  business,  or  to  whom  the  share  of  such  attention 
was  paid,  must  have  been  always  very  limited.'  Once  or  twice 
leading  men  from  London  and  Yorkshire  were  summoned  to  de- 
liberate. Though  there  was  little  initiative  in  the  council,  their 
legislative  authority  was  to  a  certain  extent  admitted.  Judicial 
sentences,  too,  were  passed,  and  matters  of  civil  jurisdiction 
were  discussed ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  power  to  join  in 
taxation.  Under  the  head  of  '  general  business,'  earldoms  and 
knighthoods  were  conferred,  homage  to  the  king  was  witnessed, 
questions  of  foreign  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  of  war  and  peace 
were  considered,  and  royal  marriages  talked  over.  The  Con- 
queror held  his  council  at  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Glou- 
cester ;  under  Henry  I.  they  were  held  at  the  forest  palaces  and 
in  different  midland  towns  as  well.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  that  they  were  summoned  with  regularity  and  their 
functions  enlarged  to  the  discussion  of  taxation.  '  The  name,' 
says  Mr.  Stubbs,  '  given  to  these  sessions  of  council  was  often 
expressed  by  the  Latin  colloqium  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  name  of  P.,  which  is  used  as  early  as  1 175  by  Jordan 
Fantosme,  may  have  been  in  common  use. '  The  power  of  taxa- 
tion was  definitely  fixed  when  it  was  announced  in  the  Great 
Charter  that  no  burthens  beyond  the  customary  feudal  aids 
might  be  imposed  '  save  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  realm.' 
Up  to  this  time  though  the  assembly  in  theory  included  '  lesser 
barons,'  who  were  knights  and  freeholders  holding  in  chief  of 
the  crown,  they  but  seldom  attended  owing  to  the  personal  ex- 
pense it  involved.  It  was  enacted  in  an  extraordinaiy  provision 
of  the  Great  Charter  that  whilst  the  greater  barons  were  to  be 
summoned  personally,  a  general  writ  should  call  together  the 
lesser  barons.  '  Here,'  says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  our  county  members,  and  of  the  title  which  they  still  bear 
of  knights  of  the  shire.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  popular  repre- 
sentation, as  distinct  from  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their 
own  person.'  The  year  1265  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  English  assembly.  Simon  de  Montfort  (q.  v.), 
who  was  then  master  of  the  kingdom  with  Henry  III.  in  his 
keeping,  summoned  a  P.  for  the  20th  of  January,  in  which  pro- 
vision was  for  the  first  time  made  for  the  representation  of  the 
shires,  cities,  and  boroughs.  Two  knights  from  every  county, 
two  citizens  from  every  city,  and  two  burgesses  from  every 
borough  were  called  for  consultation  at  Westminster.  'Then,' 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  was  formed  that  newly  developed  Estate  of 
the  Realm  which  was,  step  by  step,  to  grow  into  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  the  Commons'  House  of  P.'  Representation 
was  not,  however,  coveted  by  the  classes  in  question,  so  that 
thirty  years  elapsed  before  the  Great  Council  passed  into  the  P. 
of  the  realm.  On  the  27th  November  1295,  there  met  at  the 
request  of  Edward  I.  a  P.  which  he  intended  to  be  a  model 
assembly,  '  bearing  in  its  constitution  evidence  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  summons  was  dictated,  and  serving  as  a  pattern 
for  all  future  assemblies  of  the  nation.'  By  his  summons  to  the 
burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  P.  was  constructed  to  repre- 
sent three  bodies,  the  clergy,  the  baronage,  and  the  commons. 

Each  order  of  the  state  was  now  represented,  and  shared  in 
legislation,  control  of  government,  and  grant  of  supplies.  At 
the  same  time  Westminster  was  fixed  upon  as  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  assembly.  But  though  Edward  I.  concentrated  the 
three  estates  of  his  people,  it  is  not  until  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  division  into  a  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons  becomes  apparent.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  simply  the  witenagemot  and  the  great  council,  '  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  step  by  step,  without  any  one  moment 
of  sudden  change,  shrunk  up  into  an  assembly  wholly  hereditary 
and  official.'  The  third  estate,  by  the  union  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire  with  the  burgesses,  got  marked  off  as  'the  Commons.' 
During  the  15th  c.  P.  once  more  ceased  to  represent  the  nation, 
for  though  the  House  of  Commons  still  controlled  subsidies, 
passed  statutes,  and  impeached  ministers,  by  an  act  of  1430  which 
ordained  that  those  only  who  held  land  worth  40s.  a  year — equal 
to  £^0  now — were  entitled  to  vote,  the  majority  of  householders 
and  copyholders  were  shut  out  from  the  franchise.  Yet  a  sign 
of  advancing  power  is  visible  in  the  change  of  practice  which 
introduced  bills  in  the  form  of  statutes  instead  of  as  petitions 
liable  to  fraudulent  modification.  The  i6th  c.  witnessed  the 
subjugation  of  P.  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Tudors.  The 


royal  council  usurped  its  legislative  powers,  taxation  became 
arbitrary  through  forced  loans,  and  representation  corrupt  be- 
cause of  the  creation  of  boroughs  subservient  to  the  court. 
Even  under  Henry  VIII.,  owing  to  the  outward  respect  shown 
towards  the  forms  of  P.,  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  right 
to  grant  subsidies,  enact  laws,  and  redress  grievances.  But 
under  Elizabeth  members  protected  themselves  from  arrest 
during  session,  and  had  the  right  of  protecting  each  other  for 
crimes  committed  within  the  House.  The  17th  c.  was  a  long 
and  successful  struggle  for  securing  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Stewarts  the  rights  which  had  become  historical.  By  the 
Revolution  of  1688  sovereignty  was  finally  transferred  from  the 
king  to  the  House  of  Commons.  'From  the  moment,'  says 
Mr.  Green,  '  when  the  sole  right  to  tax  the  nation  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  where  its  own  resolve  settled 
the  practice  of  granting  none  but  annual  supplies  to  the  crown, 
the  House  of  Commons  became  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.' 
From  the  same  period  dates  the  government  by  party  as 
it  now  exists,  William  III.  having  adopted  the  expedient  of 
creating  a  Ministry  (q.  v.)  from  among  the  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  instead  of  having  a  permanent  cabinet  immediately  re- 
sponsible to  himself.  The  internal  history  of  P.,  which  during 
the  i8th  c.  assimilated  the  Scotch  assembly,  reveals  the  growth  to 
an  inordinate  extent  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Every  man  had 
his  price.  Seats  were  openly  bought  and  sold.  P.  miserably 
represented  the  country,  for  out  of  a  population  of  8,000,000, 
there  were  but  160,000  electors.  The  only  reforms  which  had 
been  made  in  the  past  were  those  of  the  Long  P.,  and  they  had 
been  swept  aside  on  the  recall  of  Charles  II.  In  1785  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  rescue  the  House  from  the  possessors  of  rotten 
boroughs  was  made  by  William  Pitt,  who  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  all  decayed  boroughs,  the  immediate 
disfranchisement  of  thirty-six,  and  the  apportionment  of  their 
members  to  counties.  In  1800  the  Irish  P.  was  transferred  to 
Westminster.  The  question  of  Reform  was  again  revived  in 
1809  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  but  only  to  be  shelved.  It  was 
not  till  1832  that  a  Reform  Bill  deprived  fifty-six  rotten  boroughs 
of  power  to  represent,  distributed  the  173  members  taken 
from  them  among  constituencies  hitherto  unrepresented  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  house- 
holders paying  rates  in  boroughs  for  houses  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £,\o,  and  extended  the  franchise  for  counties  to  all  copy- 
holders to  the  value  of  £10  a  year,  and  to  leaseholders  for  not 
less  than  twenty-one  years  with  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than 
;^5o.  In  1852,  '54,  '58,  '59,  '60,  '66  successive  Governments 
brought  in  Reform  Bills  without  passing  them,  but  in  1867  a  mea- 
sure more  sweeping  than  any  of  its  predecessors  was  added  to 
the  statute  book.  It  extended  the  borough  franchise  to  all  rate- 
payers and  to  lodgers  having  rooms  of  the  annual  value  of  ;^^io. 
It  reduced  the  county  franchise  tO;^i2.  It  withdrew  thirty-three 
seats  from  English  boroughs,  giving  twenty- five  of  them  to  the 
counties,  and  the  remainder  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

In  numbers  the  Upper  House  is  subject  to  slight  fluctuation, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  can  create  at  pleasure 
new  members  of  the  caste  from  among  favoured  or  distin- 
guished commoners.  It  is  composed  of  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Lords  Temporal.  For  the  present  year  (1878)  there  are  avail- 
able for  attendance  and  vote  478  peers.  These  include  (counting 
minors)  5  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  2  archbishops,  21  dukes, 
18 marquesses,  ill  earls,  24  viscounts,  24 bishops,  298  barons,  16 
Scottish  representative  peers,  and  28  Irish  representative  peers. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  have  seats  on  account  of  their  temporal 
baronies,  but  they  have  separate  benches  from  the  Lords  Tem- 
poral, at  the  upper  part  of  the  House,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne.  They  are  not  regarded  as  peers,  but  simply  as  Lords 
of  P.  The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  does  not  sit  at  all,  and 
wx'Ca.  the  three  exceptions  of  London,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester, the  English  bishoprics  have,  in  rotation,  been  similarly 
situated  since  the  proclamation  of  Manchester  as  a  see  in  1847. 
The  representative  peers  of  Scotland  are  elected  for  each  P. 
by  a  periodical  arrangement  among  themselves.  In  1708  the 
Scotch  titles  vi^ere  added  to  the  peerage-roll  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  all  subsequent  claims  have  been  inserted 
there.  But  no  titles  on  the  roll  in  representation  of  which 
votes  have  not  been  rendered  in  the  House  of  Lords  since  1800, 
can  be  called  over  at  the  elections  without  a  special  order  of  P. 
The  Irish  representative  peers  are  elected  for  life.  All  peerages 
are  annulled  on  conviction  of  high  treason,  and  only  the  removal 
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of  the  attainder  entitles  a  descendant  to  retake  the  original  title. 
Conviction  of  felony  annuls  a  peerage  by  writ  ;  it  does  not  affect 
a  peerage  by  patent.  Peers  may  have  in  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Lords  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  the  13arons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  are  serjeants- 
at-law,  and  have  the  degree  of  the  coif,  and  Queen's  Counsel, 
who  are  Serjeants. 

The  House  of  Commons,  though  in  the  course  of  its  history 
its  numerical  proportions  have  repeatedly  changed,  has  now  a 
fi.Kcd  maximum  of  652  members.  The  following  table  shows 
the  relationship  of  constituencies,  representatives,  and  electors, 
prepared  in  the  case  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  from 
statistics  for  1876-77,  and  of  Scotland  for  1877-78. 


Representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  previous  to  the 
statutes  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  26,  required  to  show  a  property 
qualification  of  ^^600  a  year  before  being  returned  for  counties, 
and  ^300  for  boroughs.  Except  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  no  judge 
can  stand  for  P.  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  are  disqualified.  A  sheriff  may  not  sit  for 
his  own  county.  Revenue  officers,  and  men  holding  Government 
contracts,  other  than  negotiations  for  loan,  cannot  represent. 
Felons,  traitors,  and  bankrupts  are  incapacitated.  By  the 
acceptance  of  office  an  M.P.  annuls  his  own  election  until  under 
a  new  writ  he  is  returned,  but  he  may  shift  from  one  official 
position  to  another  without  a  second  appeal  to  his  constituency. 
Members  who  resign  do  so  by  an  application  for  the  stewardship 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  A  P.  composed  of  new  representa- 
tives is  called  by  the  issue  of  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  takes  the  initiative  from  the  sovereign.  A  day  is  set  apart 
for  the  elections,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872 
candidates  are  nominated  by  a  document  having  the  signatures 
of  a  proposer  and  seconder  and  eight  other  electors.  This  is 
handed  over  to  a  returning  officer.  Should  the  candidates  be 
more  numerous  than  the  vacancies,  an  adjournment  of  the 
election  occurs,  and  a  poll  is  taken  under  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.  The  result  is  announced  by  the  returning  officer,  and 
sent  back  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

The  separate  functions  of  the  three  constituent  parts  of  P.  are 
marked  off  with  perfect  definiteness.  The  sovereign  is  held  to 
be  personally  above  the  law,  irresponsible  and  incapable  of 
doing  wrong,  the  sole  fountain  of  all  honour,  the  original 
grantor  of  all  property,  the  source  from  which  all  authority  of 
every  kind,  in  the  first  instance,  issues.  'Our  system,'  writes 
Mr.  Freeman,  '  gives  the  state  a  personal  chief,  a  personal  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  being,  which  draws  to  itself  those 
feelings  of  personal  homage  and  personal  duty  which  a  large  class 
of  mankind  find  it  hard  to  look  upon  as  due  to  the  more  abstract 
ideas  of  law  and  commonwealth.'  From  the  ascension  of 
Edward  I.  hereditary  succes-ion  became  the  rule.  But  the  dates 
I399j-  1660,  and  1688  establish  revolutionary  precedents  which 
take  no  account  of  those  sovereign  attributes  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  derived  by  the  subtlety  of  lawyers.    It  was  the 


Act  of  Settlement  which  made  the  crown  permanently  heredi- 
tary. To  it,  through  the  ministry,  is  intrusted  the  duties  of 
summoning,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  P.  The  summons  must 
be  annual  because  an  annual  consent  of  the  Commons  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  spending  departments.  A 
prorogation  annihilates  all  business  except  impeachments  in  the 
Lower  and  appeals  and  writs  of  error  in  the  Upper.  It  is 
enforced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  announcing  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  by  proclamation,  by  commission,  or  by  writ 
under  the  Great  Seal.  Dissolution  is  announced  either  by  the 
sovereign  or  a  representative,  after  which  a  proclamation  states 
that  the  Chancellors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been 
ordered  to  issue  new  writs.  P.,  which,  during  its  earlier  history, 
had  no  limits  to  its  duration  apart  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
was  by  I  Geo.  I.  c.  38  enacted  to  last  at  its  longest  for  seven 
years.  The  sovereign  must  concur  in  every  measure  before  it 
can  become  a  legislative  enactment.  The  public  expenditure  is 
his  responsibility.  He  nominates  judges,  governors  of  colonies, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  bishops  and  deans  ;  despatches  and 
receives  ambassadors  ;  treats  with  foreign  Powers  ;  and  declares 
peace  or  war.  By  Coronation  Oath  he  is  bound  to  govern 
according  to  the  statutes  in  P.  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  same.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  he  may  not  be 
either  a  Papist  himself  or  marry  one,  and  he  is  bound  over 
besides  to  uphold  Protestantism,  and  in  Scotland  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  addition  to  its  right  of  originating 
every  sort  of  measure  which  is  not  a  money  bill,  forms  an  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal.  Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  Court  of  Session,  and  writs  of  error  to  review  judgments 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  are  revised  for  final  settlement.  Dis- 
putes in  the  election  of  representative  peers  for  .Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  decided.  Claims  of  peerage  are  adjusted,  and  lords 
.indicted  by  a  grand  jury  are  tried.  Peers  are  permanently  free 
from  arrest  in  civil  affairs.  The  House  of  Commons  has  a  simi- 
lar right  of  introducing  legislative  measures,  with  the  immensely 
important  addition  that  it  alone  may  levy  taxes  and  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  income.  It  has  the  power  of  commit- 
ting its  own  members  and  others  who  have  perpetrated  a  breach 
of  privilege  to  the  Tower  or  Newgate  for  contempt.  It  may 
also  decree  punishment  for  libels  upon  its  own  proceedings,  for 
the  premature  publication  of  evidence  given  before  a  select  com- 
mittee, for  threat,  assault,  or  wilful  disobedience  of  the  orders 
of  the  House,  for  offering  bribes,  interfering  with  its  officials,  or 
tampering  with  witnesses. 

The  aggregate  power  of  P.  is  absolutely  without  limit,  and 
there  is  no  public  or  private  interest  which  may  not  come  under 
its  cognisance.  The  succession  to  the  throne,  its  own  and  the 
national  constitutions,  may  all  upon  occasion  be  altered.  It  has 
the  power  of  repeal  and  amendment  of  all  laws  passed  in  the 
colonial  legislatures.  Over  the  House  of  Lords  presides  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  or  in  their 
absence  a  deputy-speaker,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Lords'  com- 
mittee. His  authority  is  not  greater  than  any  of  his  brother 
peers,  and  he  has  the  privilege  both  of  vote  and  speech.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Speaker  can  neither  speak  nor  vote  on 
a  question  except  in  an  equality  of  voices,  when  he  has  a  casting 
vote.  His  duties  consist  in  applying  the  rules  of  order,  in  deter- 
mining the  precedence  of  members  rising  to  address  the  House, 
in  putting  questions  and  explaining  the  will  of  the  House  con- 
cerning them,  in  notifying  its  resolutions  to  others,  in  conveying 
thanks  or  censure,  in  issuing  warrants  and  writs,  and  in  direct- 
ing the  printing  of  votes  and  proceedings.  The  deputy-speaker 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Other 
officers  of  the  Houses,  not  members,  are,  in  the  Upper,  Clerk  of 
the  P.,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Yeoman  Usher, 
Clerk  Assistant,  Serjeant-at-Arms  ;  and,  in  the  Lower,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  Serjeant-at-Arms,  Clerk-Assistant,  second  Clerk- 
Assistant.  On  the  assembling  of  a  new  P.,  the  Clerk  acts  as 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  until  the  election  takes  place  of  a 
member  duly  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  after 
which,  on  the  invitation  of  Black  Rod,  he,  accompanied  by  the 
Commons,  enters  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  his  appointment 
approved.  The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Commons 
are  then  asserted  and  confirmed,  and  both  Houses  proceed  to 
the  oaths  and  introductions.  Either  in  person  or  by  commission 
the  sovereign  then  declares  the  causes  for  summoning  P.,  and 
the  Commons  having  once  more  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 


No.  of  Con 
stituencic;. 

Mo.  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

No.  of 
Electors. 

E.Nir.LAND  AND  Wales. 

Counties  

Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Groups 
Universities  .... 

53 
198 
3 

.87 

297 
5 

850,587 
1,514,716 
12,458 

Total  of  England  and  Wales 

489 

2,377,761 

Scotland. 

Counties  

t  ities.  Boroughs,  and  Groups 
Universities  .... 

32 
22 

2 

32 
26 
2 

88,549 
203,786 
10,916 

Total  of  Scotland 

S6 

Co 

303,251 

Iheland. 

Cities  and  Boroughs  . 
Universities  .... 

32 
3« 
1 

64 
37 
2 

173,919 
53.953 
3393 

Total  of  Ireland  . 

64 

103 

231,265 

United  Kingdoji. 
Counties  ..... 
Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Groups 
Universities  .... 

117 

251 
6 

2S3 
360 
9 

1.113,055 
1,772.455 
26,767 

Total  of  United  Kingdom  . 

374 

652 

2,912,277 
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House  of  Lords,  the  sovereign  either  reads  a  speech,  or 
it  is  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  same  afternoon 
an  address  is  made  in  reply  to  it,  two  members  in 
either  House  being  previously  chosen  by  the  Ministry  to  move  and 
second  it.  Business  may  be  proceeded  to  in  the  Upper  House 
if  three  peers  are  piesent.  Forty  members  are  required  to  make 
up  a  house  in  the  Lower.  In  both,  prayers  are  read  before 
proceedings  commence.  Questions  affecting  internal  order  and 
the  formalities  of  introducing  bills  and  promulgating  statutes 
are  regulated  by  '  standing  orders,'  or  '  resolutions '  declaring  the 
practice  of  P.  for  a  limited  period.  'Orders  of  the  day'  con- 
sist of  business  already  pre-arranged  for  consideration.  They 
are  taken  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
'  Motions '  are  taken  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  is  ufiderstood  to 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  orders  of  private  members,  Govern- 
ment orders  being  first  on  the  list  during  the  remainder  of  theweek. 
Except  in  the  case  of  merely  formal  motions  a  motion  must  be 
seconded  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  rule  does  not 
hold  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  an  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed the  question  cannot  be  withdrawn  till  the  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn.  Members  may  endeavour  to  set  questions 
aside  by  the  use  of  four  forms  of  the  House.  A  motion  may  be 
made  'that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,'  or  that  'the  orders  of 
the  day  be  now  read,'  or  '  the  previous  question  '  may  be  moved, 
or  an  alteration  upon  the  original  motion  amounting  to  an 
amendment  may  be  suggested.  'Content'  or  'non-content' 
are  the  party  responses  made  to  the  speeches  on  putting  a 
question  in  the  Lords,  'aye'  or  'no'  in  the  Commons.  The 
question  is  settled  by  the  House  'dividing,'  that  is  the  affirma- 
tive party  go  into  the  right  lobby  and  the  negative  into  the 
left,  two  clerks  counting  them  one  by  one.  P.  is  in  the  habit 
of  facilitating  progress  in  business  by  resolving  itself  into  com- 
mittees, which  are  either  'of  the  whole  House'  or  'select.' 
Select  committees  never  consist  of  more  than  fifteen  members, 
and  their  aim  is  to  prosecute  inquiries  on  some  specified  ques- 
tion. They  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records, 
and  they  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
Committees  of  the  whole  House  simply  mean  the  House  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Great  latitude  is  then'  allowed  in  debate.  Motions  need  not 
be  seconded.  '  The  previous  question '  is  disused.  Unlimited 
speech  is  allowed  on  the  same  question.  During  the  session  of 
1877,  however,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  owing  to 
the  continued  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House  in  committee  for 
the  purposes  of  legislative  obstruction  by  some  Irish  Home 
Rulers,  was  compelled  to  submit  two  resolutions  forfeiting  the 
privilege  of  more  than  one  speech  during  a  sitting,  and  depriving 
members  of  the  right  of  moving  oftener  than  once  '  to  report 
progress,'  or  to  vacate  the  chair.  The  arrangement  was  only 
temporary.  The  chief  work  of  P.  is  devoted  to  the  passing 
of  bills,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  public  or  private  ;  and 
most  of  these  originate  with  the  House  of  Commons,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  control  over  all  taxes  and  supplies.  Bills 
are  read  three  times  before  becoming  law.  The  first  reading  is 
rarely  opposed,  an  interval  being  allowed  for  printing  and  circula- 
tion. Opposition  is  offered  on  the  second  reading,  but  if  it  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  it  is  sent  into  committee  for  consideration,  after 
which  it  is  reported  with  amendments  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  When  both  Houses  have  agreed  to  its  provisions, 
it  is  left  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  royal  assent.  In  the  case 
of  private  bills,  four  '  examiners  '  first  of  all  take  them  in  hand, 
and,  according  to  their  report,  they  are  delegated  to  a  Committee 
of  Standing  Orders,  who  again  report  to  the  House.  This 
second  reading  is  conducted  just  like  public  bills,  after  which 
they  are  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Selection,  who  classify  them, 
and  nominate  for  the  committees  on  them.  Railway  and  canal 
bills  are  considered  by  a  '  General  Committee  of  Railway  and 
Canal  Bills.'  Supplies  are  exclusively  granted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  vs^hich  on  a  given  day  resolves  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply  for  the  consideration  of  the  different  estimates  and  the 
specific  grants  which  are  to  be  voted.  On  the  first  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  the  House  appoints  a  day  for  resolving 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  determine  how 
the  voted  funds  are  to  be  raised  and  applied.  It  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  P.  to  receive  petitions  which  are  presented  by  a  member. 
It  is  one  of  its  powers  to  be  able  to  order  returns  from  all  the 
public  departments.  See  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of 
England  (vols.  i.  ii.  1875,  vol.  iii.  1878);  Freeman's  Growth  of 


the  English  Constitution  (1876);  Sir  T.  Erskine  May's  Laws, 
Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usages  of  P.  {6th  ed.  i858);  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History  oj  Enghmd ;  Irving's  Annals  of  Our 
Time,  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Protests  of  the  Lords,  with 
Historical  Introductions,  edited  by  Professor  E.  Thorold  Rogers 
(3  vols.  Oxf.  1875) ;  and  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  (new 
ed.  1873). 

Par'ma  and  Fiacen'za,  a  former  duchy  of  N.  Italy, 
comprising  the  territory  of  the  present  provinces  of  P.  and 
Piacenza,  and  bounded  N.  by  Lombardy,  S.  by  Genoa  and 
Tuscany,  W.  by  Piedmont,  and  E.  by  iVIodena.  Area,  2268 
sq.  miles;  pop.  490,000.  The  natural  boundaries  are  the 
Apennines  in  the  S.  and  the  Po  in  the  N.  The  northern 
plain  is  watered  by  the  Enza,  Parma,  Taio,  and  many  other 
streams,  all  flowing  from  the  upland  valleys  of  the  great  range 
to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Po.  Forests  of  oak  and  chestnut 
trees  clothe  the  mountain  spurs,  and  the  plain  produces  abun- 
dantly wheat,  rice,  olives,  grapes,  and  southern  fruits.  Other 
products  are  salt,  petroleum,  marble,  and  alabaster,  and  there  is 
much  silk-culture,  cattle-rearing,  and  cheese-making. 

History. — The  duchy  was  formed  out  of  the  Papal  property 
by  Pope  Paul  III.  of  the  Farnese  Family  (q.  v.),  and  conferred 
on  his  natural  son  Pietro  Luigi  Farnese  in  1545.  It  became 
the  patrimony  of  the  Farnese,  and  the  dukes,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  popular  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  gained  an 
evil  reputation  among  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  with  one  or 
other  of  whom  they  were  usually  quarrelling.  On  the  expiry 
of  the  direct  Farnese  line,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
the  Hague,  the  duchy  passed  in  1 73 1  to  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of 
Elizabeth  of  Spain,  who  gave  it  up  to  Austria  in  exchange  for 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1735.  I"  "74^  restored 
conditionally  to  Spain,  and  after  the  death  of  the  enlightened 
Ferdinand  in  1802,  was  seized  by  France  and  incorporated  as 
the  department  of  Taro.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  it  was  conferred 
on  the  ex-Empress  Maria  Luise  of  Austria,  and  this  settlement 
was  confirmed  in  1817,  subject  to  the  condition  that  on  her 
death  the  duchy  should  pass  to  the  rightful  heir,  Ferdinand 
Carlo,  Duke  of  Lucca,  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  duke,  who  succeeded  as  Carlo  II.  in 
1847,  ruled  with  great  severity,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolu- 
tion was  forced  to  leave  his  dominions  in  1S48.  After  the 
triumph  of  Austria  over  Sardinia,  in  the  war  of  1848-49,  Carlo 
III.  ascended  the  throne  which  his  father  had  abdicated,  and 
inaugurated  a  rule  more  tyrannical  than  ever,  in  which  he  was 
strongly  seconded  by  an  Englishman  named  Ward,  his  chief 
minister.  Carlo  was  assassinated  in  1854,  and  his  widow,  Louise- 
Marie-Therese  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  last  Due  de  Berry, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  appease  the  popular  demand  for 
reform,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  1S59,  on  the  beginning 
of  another  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia.  In  March  i860 
P.  was  finally  annexed  to  the  latter  power. 

Par'ma,  capital  of  the  province  and  formerly  of  the  duchy  of 
the  same  name,  in  N.  Italy,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  P.,  12 
miles  S.  of  tlie  Po,  and  75  S.E.  of  Milan  by  rail.  It  is  circular 
in  form,  surrounded  by  bastions,  and  is  divided  into  an  E.  and 
W.  part  l)y  the  small  river,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges. 
Though  an  ancient  town,  it  has  an  entirely  modern  appearance. 
The  chief  street,  part  of  the  ancient  Via  yEmilia,  intersects  it 
from  the  Porta  S.  Michele  in  the  E.  to  the  Porta  S.  Croce  in  the 
W.,  and  crosses  the  Piazzo  Grande,  in  which  Are  the  Palazzo  del 
Comune,  and  a  statue  of  Correggio,  erected  in  1872.  In  the 
S.E.  is  the  strong  Castello,  and  adjoining  it  the  Campo  di 
Marte,  while  in  the  N.W.  are  the  old  ducal  gardens  Ciardino 
Pubblico,  containing  the  Palazzo  del  Giardino,  now  a  military 
school.  The  Slradone,  a  promenade  encircling  the  town,  is  laid 
out  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  The  Cathedral  (Duomo), 
a  rare  example  of  the  Lombardo-Romanesque  style,  was  begun 
in  1 1 17,  but  not  finished  till  the  13th  c.  Its  beautiful  dome  is 
adorned  with  an  exquisite  'Assumption'  by  Correggio,  one  of  the 
last  works  of  the  master  (1526-30),  now  somewhat  injured  by 
damp.  It  is  also  rich  in  older  frescoes.  Other  notable  buildings 
are  the  Battisterio  Church  (i  196-1270),  designed  by  Benedetto 
Antelami,  containing  fine  sculptures  and  frescoes  ;  that  of  St. 
Giovanni  Evangelista  (1510),  with  dome-frescoes  by  Correggio  ; 
the  Madonna  della  Steccata  (1521)  an  imitation  of  St  Peter's,  in 
which  are  tombs  of  the  Farnese  and  Bourbon  rulers  ;  the  Palazzo 
della  Pilotta,  begun  in  1597,  and  now  comprising  the  Museo  di 
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Anticliita,  rich  in  Roman  antiquities,  the  Picture  Galleiy,  with 
works  of  Correggio,  Parmegiano,  Anselmi,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  the  Caracci,  &c.,  and  a  library  of  80,000  vohimes 
and  4000  MSS.  ;  the  Convento  di  St.  Paoli,  now  a  school, 
famed  for  the  beautiful  and  well-preserved  frescoes  by  Correggio  ; 
and  the  Teatro,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe.  The 
University,  founded  in  1422,  is  attended  by  about  400  students. 
P.  has  some  manufactures  of  silk,  woollens,  lace,  hosiery,  glass, 
and  porcelain,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
(1874)  44,915.  Though  believed  to  be  an  old  Etruscan  town, 
P.  first  appears  in  history  as  a  thriving  Roman  colon)',  founded 
B.C.  183,  after  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  subse- 
quently called  Colonia  Jidia  Augusta  P.,  and  became  celebrated 
for  its  woollen  industries.  Narses  took  it,  and  called  it  Chryso- 
polis,  or  the  '  golden  city.'  It  participated  in  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  Italian  towns,  zealously  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Guelphs,  and  endured  a  long  and  ineffectual  siege  by  the 
Emperor  Friedrich  II.  in  1247.  In  1303  it  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
public, and  after  various  vicissitudes  fell  to  the  Visconti  in  1341, 
from  that  period  till  15 12  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Later  it  was  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  became 
capital  of  the  duchy  formed  in  1545.  P.  was  the  residence  of 
Correggio  and  the  lairthplace  of  Parmegiano.  See  AfFo's  Storia 
delta  Citth  di  P.  (Parma,  4  vols.  1792-95). 

Parmegia'no,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Maz- 
zuoUi  or  Mazzola,  an  artist  of  the  Lombard  school,  son  of 
the  painter  Filippo  MazzuoUi,  was  born  at  Parma  in  1503,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  modelled  his  style  on  that  of  Correggio, 
and  received  commissions  from  Clement  VII.  After  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  'Bourbon's  black  banditti'  in  1527,  he  removed 
to  Bologna,  and  subsequently  resided  in  his  native  town  and  in 
Casalmaggiore,  where  he  died  in  misfortune,  1540.  His  works 
are  extremely  rare,  and  the  best  are  two  portraits  in  the  Museo 
of  Naples,  and  an  altar-piece,  '  The  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,'  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Among  others,  P.  has  been 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  etching,  already  practised  by 
Diirer,  into  Italy. 

Parme'lia  is  the  type  genus  of  ParineUacea,  an  important  and 
very  extensive  natural  order  of  lichens,  containing  almost  all  the 
species  that  are  useful  either  as  esculents,  medicines,  or  dye- weeds. 
It  is  divided  into  three  groups — Pdtigeri,Enparmeliacei,z.ndi  Usne- 
acei.  A  great  number  of  the  lichens  that  abound  on  rocks  and 
trees  belong  to  the  second  of  these,  and  in  the  genus  P.  itself  we 
have  the  yellow  P.  parietiiia  and  the  grey  P.  saxatilis,  occurring 
on  almost  every  tree.    P.  perlata  is  a  valuable  and  costly  dye. 

Parmen'ides,  an  ancient  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea, 
a  Greek  colony  in  Southern  Italy,  and  lived  in  the  5th  c.  B.C. 
Hardly  anything  is  known  regarding  his  life,  unless  we  accept  a 
doubtful  story  related  by  Plato  to  the  effect  that  he  visited 
Athens  along  with  Zeno,  one  of  his  scholars,  and  there  had  some 
intercourse  with  Socrates.  P.,  who  has  been  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  Eleatic  School  (q.  v.),  embodied  his  philosophy  in 
a  didatic  poem  entitled  0)i  Nattcre,  in  which  he  argues  that 
Being  is  absolute  and  imperishable,  compactly  contained  within 
itself  like  a  well-rounded  ball  ;  the  apparent  change  which  goes 
on  around  us  being  a  mere  illusion.  He  postulates  two  prim- 
ordial and  opposite  elements,  the  '  oetherial  fire  of  flame '  and 
the  'dark  night,'  by  the  various  combinations  of  which  he  con- 
ceives the  world  to  have  been  formed.  The  fragments  of  his 
poem  which  remain  have  been  published  by  Fiilleborn  (ZuUi- 
chau,  1795),  Peyron  (Leipz.  1810),  and  Karsten,  in  his  Philo- 
sophorum  Gracoruvi  veterum  Reliqiiia:  (Brus.  1835). 

Parnahy'ba,  or  ParanahyTba  ('bad  water'),  a  river  in 
N.E.  Brazil,  divides  the  provinces  of  Piauhi  and  Maranhao 
throughout  its  course  of  770  miles,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by 
several  shallow  mouths  in  3°  S.  lat.,  41°  40'  W.  long. 

Parnass'us  (mod.  Liakura  or  Lykeri),  the  most  important 
mountain  mass  in  Middle  Greece,  lies  10  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  It  is  isolated  on  three  sides,  but  is  connected  on  the 
W.  by  a  wooded  chain  (lona),  with  tlie  border  ranges  of  ^tolia 
and  Doris.  Its  higher  slopes  are  still  densely  clothed  with  pines, 
and  several  of  its  rocky  summits  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  loftiest  peak,  called  by  the  ancients  Lykoreia 
(whence  the  modern  name),  is  8068  feet  above  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view,  reaching  N.  as  far  as  Thessaly,  and 
S.  to  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus.  On  its 
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southern  side  lay  Delphi  (q.  v.),  the  seat  of  the  famous  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  (q.  v.).  On  the  approach 
of  spring,  the  Thyades,  votaresses  of  Dionysos  (Bacchus),  held 
their  orgies  in  honour  of  the  god  on  the  heights  of  P.,  but  the 
whole  mountain  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ; 
hence  the  phrase  '  to  climb  P.'  came  to  mean  '  to  write  poetry.' 

Par'nell,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  whose  reputation  sur- 
passes his  merit,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1 679,  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  took  holy  orders  in  1700,  and  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
Clogher  in  1 705.  At  first  a  Whig,  he  ratted  to  the  Tories  to- 
wards the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  obtained  a  prebend  by 
the  help  of  Swift,  and  in  1716  was  made  vicar  of  Finglass.  The 
death  of  a  charming  wife  induced  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
P.  died  at  Chester,  July  1717,  at  the  early  age  of  38.  In  1722 
his  friend  Pope  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  Poems,  not 
one  of  which  except  the  Hermit  now  survives  in  any  human 
memoiy,  and  it  is  amazing  that  it  should  survive. 

Paro'chial  Board  is  in  Scotland  the  board  in  each  parish 
intrusted  with  the  relief  of  tlie  poor ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
authorised  to  impose  assessments.    See  Poor-Laws. 

Par'ody  (Gr.  para,  'beside,'  and  ode,  'a  song'),  a  species 
of  burlesque,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to 
Hegemon,  an  Athenian  comic  poet.  It  takes  a  serious  composi- 
tion, and  while  closely  preserving  its  outward  form,  wholly 
changes  its  inner  character  by  substituting  the  ridiculous  for  the 
sublime — a  Cockney  fireman  for  a  Norman  baron.  The  parodist, 
in  fact,  is  like  a  caricaturist  who  fits  the  heads  of  living  charac- 
ters to  the  '  Laocoon  '  or  '  Order  of  Release.'  Homer  was 
parodied  in  the  Batrachomyotnachia  ('  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice  '), 
Euripides  by  Aristophanes,  Nero  by  Persius,  Chapelain  by 
Boileau  and  Racine,  Voltaire  by  Dominique,  and  Kotzebue  by 
Mahlmann.  In  English  we  have  the  Rejected  Addresses  (1812) 
of  James  and  Horace  Smith,  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  (1854)  of 
Theodore  Martin  and  Professor  Aytoun,  the  latter's  Firmilian, 
a  Spasmodic  Tragedy  (1854),  and  the  parodies  contained  in 
Lewis  Carroll's  Phantasmagoria  (1869)  and  Calverley's  Fly 
Leaves  (1874).  The  best  prose  parodies  are  Thackeray's  Novels 
by  Eminent  Hands  and  Bret  Hart's  Condensed  Novels  (1 867). 
See  Delepierre's  La  Parodie  chez  les  Grecs,  chez  le  Romains,  et  chez 
les  Modernes  (Lond.  1870)  ;  and  P.  and  Parodists  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Revieiu  (January  1878). 

Parole'  (i)  The  countersign  or  pass  word  required  to  be  given 
to  guards  and  sentinels  in  camp  and  garrisons  by  all  who 
approach  their  posts  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  pass.  (2) 
The  promise  made  by  a  prisoner  of  war  upon  his  honour  that  he 
will  not  go  beyond  certain  limits,  or  take  up  arms  against  his 
capturers,  if  liberated.  Officers  are  frequently  released  in  modern 
warfare  simply  on  their  parole,  the  breaking  of  which  would  be 
considered  utterly  disgraceful  and  unpardonable. 

Parole.    See  Prisoners  of  War,  L.\w  Regarding. 

Parole  Proof  is  in  law  evidence  by  the  oath  or  Affirmation 
(q.  v.)  of  a  witness,  in  contradistinction  to  evidence  by  writing. 
In  England,  any  agreement  not  under  seal  is  called  a  P.  agree- 
ment. 

Pa'ros,  an  island  of  Greece,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  6  miles  W.  of  Naxos,  has  an  area  of  over  So  sq. 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  6000.  It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in 
white  Parian  marble,  reckoned  by  the  Hellenic  artist  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelicus.  Two  quarries  were  opened  in 
1S44  in  the  N.  on  Mount  Elias  or  Marpesus.  Other  products 
are  cotton,  wax,  honey,  and  wild  pigeons.  On  the  W.  coast  is 
the  town  of  Parikia  (Paros),  with  1917  inhabitants.  P.  was 
colonised  by  the  lonians,  and  prospered  so  rapidly  as  to  send 
colonies  to  Thasus,  to  Parium  on  the  Propontis,  and  to  Pharus 
on  the  Illyrian  coast:  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades 
failed  to  subdue  the  island  with  70  ships,  but  eventually  it  became 
subject  to  Athens;  The  'Parian  Chronicle'  (see  Aru.ndel 
Marbles)  was  found  here  in  1627. 

Paroti'tis.    See  Mumps. 

Par'quetry  (Fr.  parquet,  'an  inlaid  floor')  is  a  kind  of 
marquetry  used  for  floors.  0.ik  is  commonly  employed  for  the 
groundwork,  and  in  it  ornamental  coloured  woods  are  so  in- 
serted as  to  produce  a  rich  and  beautiful  pattern.  '  Solid  parquet 
floors '  are  the  most  durable,  and  consist  of  pieces  of  wood,  one 
inch  thick,  grooved  and  tongued  together. 
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Parr.    See  Salmon. 

Parr,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  liairow,  15th  January  1747,  educated  at  Harrow  School  and 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  filled  the  situa- 
tion of  assistant-master  at  Harrow  for  five  years.  He  then 
opened  a  school  of  his  own  at  Stanmore.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  master  of  Colchester  School,  and  afterwards  at  Nor- 
wich. Having  taken  orders,  he  became  rector  of  Asterby  (1780), 
curate  of  Hatton  (1783),  rector  of  Wadenhoe  (1790),  and  rector 
of  GrafTam  (1802).  He  died  6th  March  1825.  P.  was  a  man 
of  extensive  acquisitions,  particularly  in  classical  learning,  but 
lacked  the  originality  of  intellect  necessaliy  to  make  use  of  them. 
Though  famed  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist, none  of  his  voluminous  writings  sustain  his  reputation, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  permanently  remembered. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  in  8 
vols.,  1828. 

Parra.    See  Jacana. 

Parrakeet',  or  Parroquet,  a  name  given  to  various  genera 
of  Scansorial  birds  of  the  family  Psiliacida  or  Parrots  (q.  v.), 
from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  certain  important  parti- 
culars. The  parrakeets  are  smaller  than  the  parrots.  They 
are  included  in  the  sub-family  Pezophorina,  in  which  the  legs 
are  somewhat  longer  than  in  the  parrots,  and  thus  fit  their  pos- 
sessors for  a  terrestrial  life.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  size,  and  its 
tip  may  be  toothed.  The  tail  is  broad  and  long,  and  its  feathers 
are  narrowed  at  the  tip.  A  typical  example  of  the  P.  is  found 
in  the  P.-Cockatoo  of  Australia,  a  continent  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  headquarters  of  this  bird.  The  P.  runs  on  the 
ground  with  great  ease  and  swiftness.  It  attains  a  length  aver- 
aging that  of  a  small  crow,  and  is  of  a  yellow  colour  on  the 
head  and  throat,  the  head  bearing  a  crest.  The  back  is  brown 
and  the  wings  white.  The  female  has  a  greenish  tinge  on  the 
head  and  throat.  The  yellow-bellied  P.  {Platycerus  Caldonkus) 
is  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits. 
To  the  genus  of  Platycerus  belong  the  great  majority  of  the 
parrakeets.  The  back  of  the  species  just  named  is  of  a  mottled 
green,  the  forehead  crimson,  the  throat  and  part  of  the  wings 
blue,  and  the  belly  yellow.  Another  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
rose-bill  P.  {P.  eximius),  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  exhibiting  the  most  gorgeous  hues.  The 
back  is  of  dark  glossy  green,  and  the  chin  and  throat  are  white, 
the  head  and  face  scarlet,  and  the  under  parts  light  green.  The 
ground  P.  {Fezophorns  formosiis)  is  a  very  typical  member  of 
the  group,  and  occurs  in  S.  Australia.  It  runs  actively  on  the 
ground,  while  its  flight  is  low  and  feeble.  The  colour  is  dark 
green  above  and  yellow  below,  and  the  tail  is  long  and  slender, 
i'he  ringed  P.  {Palaornis  toi-quatus)  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  another  species  being  the  Alexandrine  ringed  P.  {P.  Alex- 
andri).  The  colour  is  giass-green,  the  neck  being  encircled 
with  a  ring  of  black  colour,  and  rings  of  purple  and  rose  as 
well.  The  zebra  or  grass  P.  (Melopsiitacus  tindulatics)  inhabits 
Australia,  and  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  varied  with  brown  and 
yellow.  The  blue-banded  grass  P.  (Eupheinia  Clirysostoma)  is 
found  in  summer  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Its  colour  is  green 
tinted  with  brown. 

Parramatt'a  is  the  second  oldest  town  in  New  South  Wales, 
having  been  founded  in  November  1 788.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  P.  River,  which  is  virtually  an  elongation  of  Port 
Jackson  (q.  v.),  14  miles  W.  of  Sydney,  with  wliich  P.  has  com- 
munication by  both  railway  and  steamers.  It  contains  many 
public  buildings,  including  the  Government  House,  Benevolent 
Asylum,  two  large  lunatic  asylums,  an  extensive  penal  establish- 
ment, and  five  important  public  schools.  Orange-growing  and 
the  manufacture  of  tweeds  are  the  principal  industries.  The 
largest  orange  trees  in  the  world  are  believed  to  be  at  P.  Pop. 
(1875)  6103. 

Parrha'sius,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  insolent  and  arro- 
gant, but  also  the  most  gifted  painter  of  his  age,  was  born  at 
Ephesus  in  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  became  afterwards  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
where  he  lived  as  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  painted  a 
number  of  works,  in  which  he  carried  high  art  to  perfection  in 
all  essential  particulars.  P.  is  said  to  have  combined  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  his  great  predecessors,  Polygnotus,  Apollodorus, 
and  Zeuxis.  So  skilled  was  he  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  that 
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he  was  named  the  Legislator.  Among  his  chief  works  were  his 
allegorical  representation  of  the  Athenian  people  or  '  Demos,'  in 
which  the  contradictory  qualities  of  Athenian  society  were  indi- 
cated ;  the  'Theseus,'  which  was  subsequently  placed  in  the 
Capitol  of  Rome;  'Ulysses  feigning  Insanity,'  and  the  'Hoplites,' 
or  heavy-armed  warriors.  The  subjects  of  his  W(nks  were  not 
always  unexceptionable.  His  '  Archigallus,'  and  his  '  Meleager 
and  Atalanta'  prove  that  the  production  of  licentious  works  was 
not  confined  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  art. 

Parricide  {hzX.  panicida,  prob.  ixom  pater,  'father,' and 
cado,  '  I  slay ')  is  hardly  a  legal  term  in  England,  the  murderer 
of  a'father  being  punishable  in  the  same  measure  as  the  mur- 
derer of  a  stranger.  In  the  Roman  law  the  crime  was  punished 
with  extra  severity. 

Parr'ot,  a  name  applied  to  various  genera  of  Scnnsorial  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  PsUtacidce.  In  the  sub-family  Psittaeina:, 
to  which  the  typical  P.  belongs,  the  upper  mandible  is  deeply 
arched  and  hollowed,  and  the  edges  of  the  lower  mandible  arc 
wavy  and  curved.  The  wings  have  their  first  and  second  quills 
longest.  No  crest  is  borne  upoii  the  head  in  the  true  P.  The 
best  known  species  of  P.  is  the  grey  P.  (/'si/.'aais  eryihacus), 
which  has  so  long  been  celebrated  for  its  talking  powers.  Jhis 
bird  inhabits  W.  Africa.  The  general  colour  is  ashen  grey,  the 
tail  being  scarlet.  Both  sexes  are  capable  of  talking,  although 
the  males  are  perhaps  more  loquacious  than  the  females.  Very 
rarely  has  this  bird  bred  in  Europe.  The  attachment  exhibited 
by  parrots  to  their  master  and  mistress  is  by  no  means  the 
least  noticeable  trait  in  their  character.  The  faculty  or  power 
of  imitation  is  strongly  developed,  the  most  unusual  noises  and 
sounds  being  mimicked  with  a  faithfulness  that  almost  exceeds 
belief.  The  green  P.  {Ckrysotis  festivus)  is  a  native  of  S.  America ; 
another  American  species,  the  Amazon  green  P.  Aniazonicus), 
is  also  well  known  in  Britain.  The  first  is  the  larger  of  the 
two.  It  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  the  top  and  back  part  of 
the  head  being  of  cobalt-blue  colour.  The  back  in  its  lower 
portion  and  the  wing-coverts  are  crimson,  and  the  tail,  which 
is  short  and  square,  is  green.  The  Amazon  green  P.  learns  to 
talk  more  readily  than  the  green  P.,  and  attains  a  length  of  12 
inches.  The  cheeks  and  chin  are  yellow,  the  forehead  purple, 
and  the  general  body-plumage  green.  The  tail-feathers  are 
marked  with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  The  name  of  Philip  Island 
P.  is  applied  to  a  species  of  cockatoo  {Nestor  productiis),  and 
the  owl  P.,  is  the  Strigops  habroptilns  of  New  Zealand,  a  species 
wid^y  different  from  the  true  P.  The  Carolina  P.  (Conunis 
Carolinensu)  is  a  macaw,  attains  a  length  of  about  21  inches, 
and  has  the  bold  colours  of  the  latter  bird. 

Parrot-Pish,  the  name  given  to  various  Telecstean  fishes  of 
the  genus  Scants,  and  which  are  included  in  the  family  of  the 
Wrasses  (q.  v.)  or  Labridce.  In  the  genus  Scarus  the  head  is 
convex,  and  the  jaws  are  covered  with  minute  scale-like  teeth, 
adapting  these  fishes  for  browsing  on  the  coral-polypes,  and  for 
crushing  the  hard  substances  on  which  they  feed.  They  inhabit 
tropical  seas.  A  well-known  species  is  the  Scarus  harrid,  or 
tesselated  P. -F.,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Ceylon.  Another 
species  (.S".  creticus)  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  former 
is  of  a  bluish  tint,  marked  with  bright  yellow,  the  fins  being 
brown.  The  name  P.-F.  is  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the 
jaws,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  beak  of  a  parrot  in  shape. 

Parr'y,  Sir  William  Edward,  a  celebrated  explorer, 
was  born  December  19,  1790,  at  Bath.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  in  January  1810  received  a  lieutenant's  commission, 
after  which  he  was  employed  for  three  years  in  protecting  the 
British  whale-fishery  in  the  northern  se.as.  Ordered  in  1813  to 
proceed  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  in  the  following  year 
took  part  in  the  war  between  England  and  America.  After  the 
Peace  of  1814  P.  remained  on  the  N.  American  station  without 
preferment  till  1817,  when  he  returned  to  England,  too  late  to 
join  the  expedition  to  the  Congo  sent  in  that  year.  In  April 
1818,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Barrow,  Secretary  to  tlie 
Admiralty,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Alexander, 
which  was  to  sail  under  Commander  John  Ross  in  the  Isabella 
to  seek  a  N.-W.  Passage  (q.  v.).  The  ships  returned  in 
November  without  having  made  any  discoveries.  P.  represented 
that  this  was  due  to  a  mistake  of  his  commander,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence appointed  to  lead  a  second  expedition  for  the  same  pur- 
pose with  two  ships,  the  Hecla  and  Griper.   Leaving  the  Thames, 
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llth  May  1819,  they  crossed  on  the  4th  September  the  meridian 
cf  110°  W.  long.,  in  74°  44'  20"  N.  lat.,  by  which  they  became 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  ;^5ooo,  and  discovered  Barrow's  Strait, 
Melville  Island,  Baring  Island,  Prince  Regent's  Island,  and 
Wellington  Channel.  After  wintering  on  Melville  Island  from 
the  20th  September  to  the  beginning  of  August  1820,  they  re- 
turned, and  reached  the  Thames  in  November  1820.  P.  imme- 
diately received  the  rank  of  commander.  In  a  third  expedition 
in  the  Hecla  and  Fitry  (May  1821  to  October  1823)  he  was  less 
successful.  After  being  frozen  in  at  Winter  Island  from  the  8th 
October  to  the  2d  July  1822,  he  discovered  the  Fury  and  Hecla 
Strait,  and  returned  to  the  Thames  in  October  1823.  In  his 
fourth  expedition  (May  1824-October  1826),  he  lost  the  Fury, 
and  was  forced  to  return  prematurely.  After  his  return.  P., 
who  had  been  made  a  post-captain  in  1821,  was  appointed 
hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty.  On  the  3d  April  1827  he  led 
yet  another  expedition,  this  time  to  seek  the  North  Pole  by  way 
of  Spitzbergen.  On  the  22d  June  he  left  his  ship,  the  Hecla, 
and  proceeded  with  twenty-four  men  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  they  had  often  to  drag  over  the  ice,  as  far  as  82°  45'  N. 
lat.,  when,  stopped  by  a  current,  they  returned  to  the  Hecla  on 
the  2 1st  August.  From  this,  his  last  voyage  of  exploration,  P. 
returned  to  London  at  the  end  of  September.  Accepting  the 
office  of  agricultural  commissioner  in  New  South  Wales,  he 
remained  there  from  1829  to  1834,  in  the  latter  year  returning 
to  England.  In  1852  he  became  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White.  P. 
died  at  Ems,  in  Germany,  7th  July  1855.  See  his  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  N.-W.  Passage  (Lend.  1821)  ; 
fournal  of  a  Secon.l  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  N.- IV.  Passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  perforjiied  in  the  years  1821-22- 
23  {ib.  1824);  Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
N.-W.  Passage  (ib.  1826)  ;  and  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  Reach 
the  North  Pole  (ib.  1827)  ;  also  Memoirs  of  Rea?-- Admiral  Sir  JV. 
E.  P.,  Knt.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  by  his  son,  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  P., 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover  (Lond.  1857). 

Par'sees  ('  inhabitants  of  Pars'  or  Persia)  is  the  name  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  or  Zoroastii- 
anism.  Coming  originally  from  the  great  home  of  the  Aryan 
Race  (q.  V.)  in  Central  Asia,  the  Zoroastrians  seem  to  have 
entered  the  Punjaub  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus,  whence 
after  a  time  they  migrated  westward  to  Bactria,  Media,  and 
Persia.  These  facts  are  deduced  from  ( i )  the  great  affinity  be- 
tween the  Sanskrit  (q.  v.)  or  ancient  Indian,  and  the  Zend  or 
ancient  Bactrian  languages  ;  (2)  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
and  the  Persians,  in  their  earliest  written  records,  both  apply  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Aryas  ;  and  (3)  from  the  resemblances 
between  the  mythologies  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.)  or  primitive  Hindu 
Scriptures,  and  the  Zend  Avesta  (q.  v.)  or  Scriptures  of  the  P. 
A  number  of  personages  mentioned  in  the  Veda  correspond  in 
name  with  others  in  the  Avesta,  e.g.,  the  Indian  Yama,  the  king 
of  the  dead  or  at  least  of  the  blessed,  and  the  PersianYima,  a  for- 
tunate monarch  with  whom  the  blessed  live  ;  the  Persian  Thrae- 
taono,  '  who  destroys  a  pestilent  serpent  with  three  heads,  three 
girdles,  six  tails,  and  a  thousand  powers,'  and  the  Indian  Trita, 
'  who  fights  with  a  serpent  and  smites  a  three-headed  dragon 
with  seven  tails,  and  liberates  the  cattle ; '  the  Persian  hero 
Sama  Keresaspa,  and  the  Indian  warrior  Krisasa  named  in  the 
Puranas  ;  the  Indian  Kavya  Usanas,  and  the  Kaus  of  the  later 
Persian  legends.  Besides  this  identity  of  person,  the  Hindus 
and  P.  have  some  important  ceremonies  in  common  :  (i)  the 
Soma,  Persian  Homa  (which  is  identical),  offering.  This  is  a 
plant,  the  juice  of  which  is  pressed  out  and  drunk  with  certain 
religious  ceremonies.  (2)  In  both  religions  the  reception  of  neo- 
phytes is  performed  by  investing  them  with  a  girdle  or  thread. 
The  two  have  also  at  least  two  of  their  deities  in  common — 
Mitta  and  Sorna  or  Horna  (the  plant),  to  the  latter  of  whom 
there  are  applied  in  both  a  great  number  of  epithets,  which 
clearly  show  how  short  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  Persian 
and  Indian  adherents  of  this  worship  had  become  separated  from 
each  other.  There  are  also  certain  indications  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  nations  was  occasioned  in  part  at  least  by  reli- 
gious causes,  in  the  fact  that  deities  which  are  good  in  the  one 
religion  are  evil  in  the  other.  Thus  Ahura  (see  Ormuzd),  the 
highest  god  of  the  Persians,  as  Asura  was  reckoned  among  evil 
spirits  by  the  later  Indians  ;  vice  versa,  the  good  Devas  of 
the  Indians,  and  Siva  (q.  v.),  a  member  of  the  later  trinity, 
were  in  Persia  transformed  into  evil  spirits — Daevas  (the  allies 
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of  Ahriman  (q.  v.)  and  S'arva)  ;  and  Indra,  the  highest  god  of 
the  earliest  Hinduism,  is  by  the  Persians  banished  to  hell.  Some 
scholars,  however,  are  doubtful  whether  these  opposing  concep- 
tions regarding  the  deities  necessarily  imply  a  religious  schism, 
as  the  same  effect  might  have  been  produced  by  the  reformation 
of  Zoroaster,  when  '  the  deities  of  the  old  nature-worship  may 
have  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  heathen  divinities,  which 
Chrisiianity  thrust  down  to  hell.' 

When  the  reformation  of  Zoroaster  (q.  v.)  took  place  is  un- 
known. His  date  has  been  fixed  as  early  as  3000  B.C.  (Bunsen: 
Aristotle  puts  it  as  high  as  about  6360  B.C.),  and  as  late  as  1500 
B.C.  The  first  authentic  records  of  Persian  history  date  from 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  550),  the  first  of  the  Achasmenian 
dynasty.  The  history  of  the  period  during  which  this  dynasty 
held  sway  (about  200  years)  is  recorded  in  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions (q.  V.)  ;  but  although  so  much  of  the  Chaldean  religion  is 
preserved  in  these,  the  Persian  inscriptions  are  all  historical,  and 
give  no  information  regarding  the  Zoroastrianism  of  the  day. 
After  the  conquest  of  Alexander  (B.C.  331),  the  history  of  Persia 
as  an  independent  nation  is  a  blank  for  500  years.  The  Sassa- 
nian  dynasty  was  then  founded  (A.u.  226)  by  Ardeshir  Babegan, 
who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  national  religion  to  its  primitive 
splendour,  and  in  whose  reign,  or  that  of  one  of  his  immediate 
successors,  the  Avesta  was  reduced  to  writing,  having  hitherto 
been  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  The  vernacular  of  the  time 
was  the  Huzvaresh  or  Pehlevi  (q.  v.),  into  which  translations  of 
the  Avesta  were  made  from  the  Zend,  and  under  the  later  Sas- 
sanians  into  another  dialect,  the  Parsi.  The  Sassanian  dynasty 
was  overthrown  and  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia  for  ever  swept 
away  by  the  Mohammedan  invasion  (a.D.  637),  and  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion  all  but  rooted  out  of  Persia.  There  lingered  for 
some  years  a  fond  but  secret  attachment  to  the  old  religion  in 
the  eastern  provinces  ;  indeed  '  the  old  Persian  creed  and  moral 
system  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  Mohammedan  writers 
than  is  generally  supposed.'  The  open  adherents,  or  P.,  with- 
drew to  the  mountainous  region  of  Khorassan,  where  a  few 
thousands  are  found  to  this  day.  (See  Guebres.)  About  the 
middle  of  the  7th  c.  a  number  emigrated  to  India,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  at  different  times.  Settling  first  at  Guzerat,  and 
then  passing  on  to  Surat  (after  1668),  they  finally  arrived  at 
Bombay,  which  has  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  their 
industry  and  enterprise.  Like  the  Jews,  whom  they  resemble 
in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  commercial  enterprise,  they 
have  preserved  throughout  centuries  of  subjugation  both  the 
purity  of  their  blood,  and  the  exactitude  of  their  ceremonial 
observances. 

Besides  some  5500  in  Persia,  the  number  of  P.  throughout  all 
India,  according  to  the  census  of  1S68-72,  was  69,000,  of  whom 
44,000  were  found  in  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  23,500  in  other 
parts  of  that  Presidency.  The  influence  of  English  ideas  is 
working  a  great  change  among  the  Indian  P.  It  has  already 
divided  them  into  two  classes,  the  'old'  and  the  'young,'  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals,  the  latter  of  whom  '  desire  to 
throw  off  the  abuses  of  former  ages  [e.g.,  the  filthy  purifications 
by  means  of  Nirang,  the  large  number  of  obligatory  prayers, 
which  are  in  Zend,  of  which  no  one  understands  a  word,  &c.), 
and  to  avail  themselves,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  their 
religion  and  their  Oriental  character,  of  the  advantages  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.' 

The  name  of  Fire-worshippers,  which  is  applied  to  the  P., 
they  repudiate.  All  they  admit  is  that  they  are  taught  to  face 
some  luminous  object  while  worshipping  God,  that  the^  regard 
fire  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine  power,  and  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  national  instinct  or  indescribable  awe  felt  by  P.  towards  light 
and  fire,  a  feeling  which  has  been  compared  to  that  with  which 
many  Christians  regard  the  Cross. 

The  creed  of  the  modern  P.,  which  is  embodied  in  a  catechism 
published  about  1840,  is  a  very  short  one.  '  They  believe  in  one 
God,  to  whom  they  address  their  prayers.  Their  morality  is 
comprised  in  these  words — pure  thoughts,  pure  words,  pure 
deeds.  Believing  in  the  punishment  of  vice  and  the  reward  of 
virtue,  they  trust  for  pardon  to  the  mercy  of  God.'  See  Max 
Miiller's  Chips,  &^c.  vol.  i.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1S68)  ;  Muir's  Sanskrit 
Texts,  vol.  ii.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1871)  ;  Hang's  Essays  on  the 
Sacred  Language,  &^c.,  of  the  Parsees  (Bomb.  1862);  Dosabhoy 
Framjee's  Parsees  (Lond.  and  Bomb.  185S) ;  Dadabhai  Naoroji's 
Planners  and  Customs  of  the  Parsees  and  the  Parsee  Religion 
(Liverp.  1861). 
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Parsley,  a  name  of  doubtful  origin,  applied  to  the  well- 
known  culinary  vegetable  long  in  cultivation  for  seasoning  and 
garnishing  purposes.  Botanically  the  name  has  varied  from 
Petrosdintim  as  a  genus  to  this  as  a  specific  name  under  the 
genera  Apium  and  Carum.  Its  native  country  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  the  plant  has  established  itself  (as  an  escape 
from  gardens)  on  old  walls  and  in  waste  places  in  various 
European  countries.  In  domestic  use  it  is  much  valued  for 
communicating  flavour  to  soups  and  stews.  Where  it  is  used 
for  garnishing,  the  varieties  with  much-curled  leaves  have  the 
preference.  To  meet  a  constant  demand  three  or  four  succes"^ive 
sowings  should  be  made  from  February  to  May.  What  is 
called  celery-leaved  P.  is  sometimes  grown  for  its  leaf-stalks, 
which  are  blanched  and  used  the  same  as  celery ;  and  Hamburgh 
P.  is  a  variety  occasionally  cuKivated  for  its  rootstock,  which  is 
eattn  like  parsnips.  Much  superstition  is  connected  with  P.,  and 
very  strange  notions  concerning  it  remain  current  in  England 
and  Scotland  to  the  present  day.  It  is  usual  to  sow  a  small 
quantity  of  P.  in  sheep  pastures.    See  Fool's  P. 

Par'snip,  or  Pastinaca,  the  name  given  to  an  esculent  root 
introduced  into  use  at  an  early  period,  and  known  to  be  the 
produce  of  P.  saliva,  a  plant  found  wild  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia. 
The  genus  is  now  botanically  reduced  to  a  section  of  Peuceda- 
num,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  no  bracts  or  brac- 
coles  and  by  the  absence  of  calyx-teeth.  In  England  the  P.  is 
not  uncommon  in  calcareous  districts,  but  probably  exists  in 
Scotland  as  an  escape  from  gardens  only,  and  is  certainly  an 
introduction  in  America.  As  in  the  case  of  the  carrot,  the  root 
of  the  wild  plant  is  hard,  stringy,  and  of  no  use  as  a  vegetable 
until  modified  by  continuous  careful  growth.  Its  use  dates  back 
historically  to  the  time  when  Pliny  wrote.  During  the  period 
of  Roman  Catholic  supremacy  it  was  a  favourite  accompaniment 
to  dried  fish  in  Lent.  Latterly  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  potato,  but  it  does  not  contain  an  equal  amount  of 
nourishment ;  the  flavour,  moreover,  not  being  agreeable  to  some. 
For  cow-feeding  it  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  inducing  milk  of 
a  very  rich  quality.  A  sort  of  beer  and  wine  can  be  made  from 
the  mashed  and  boiled  root  after  fermentation,  as  also  a  power- 
ful spirit,  and  it  is  sometimes  manufactured  into  a  marmalade. 
Only  a  few  varieties  have  been  established  by  cultivation,  of 
which  those  termed  'the  Guernsey,'  'the  hollow-crowned,' 
and  '  the  student,'  are  the  best.  The  routine  culture  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  carrot.  The  root  is  seldom  attacked  by  diseases 
or  insect  vermin.  A  large  coarse  plant  called  Cow-P.,  is 
Heradeum  Spliondylium,  and  the  Americans  give  the  name 
meadow  P.  to  other  umbelliferous  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Thaspiiim. 

Parson  (Lat.  persona,  the  'representative'  in  a  parish 
of  the  Church),  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  is  one  that 
has  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He 
has  the  freehold  of  the  parsonage,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other 
dues.  The  distinction  between  a  P.  and  a  vicar  is  this — the  P. 
has  usually  the  sole  right  to  all  ecclesiastical  dues  in  his  parish  ; 
but  the  vicar  has  generally  an  impropriator  over  him  entitled  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  profits.  There  were  no  vicars  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  before  which  time  the  rector  provided  a  curate, 
and  maintained  him  on  an  arbitrary  stipend.  The  method  of 
becoming  a  P.  and  of  becoming  a  vicar  is  the  same.  In  both 
cases,  holy  orders,  presentation,  institution,  and  induction  are 
necessary.  No  person  is  eligible  to  any  benefice  unless  he  has 
first  been  ordained  a  priest,  and  he  is  then  called  a  clerk  in 
orders.    No  one  can  be  a  priest  till  he  is  twenty-four  years  old. 

Par'sons,  Robert,  born  at  Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire, 
June  24,  1546,  passed  from  Taunton  free-school  to  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol  College. 
In  1574  he  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Louvain  and  Padua,  at 
Rome  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  July  4,  1575.  He  came  with  Campian  to  England  in 
1580,  and,  after  a  year  of  infinite  perils,  only  escaped  that  mar- 
tyr's fate  by  taking  refuge  in  Normandy,  where  he  founded  an 
English  School  at  Eu  (1582).  As  rector  of  the  English  College 
at  Rome  (1587)  P.  laboured  from  afar  for  England's  conversion, 
pouring  forth  a  flood  of  controversial  tracts,  and  making  several 
journeys  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  where  he  founded'  the  col- 
leges of  Valladolid  (1589),  Lucar  (1591),  Lisbon  and  Seville 
(1592),  besides  St.  Omer's  in  France  (1593).  He  died  at  Rome, 
April  15,  1610.    Among  the  pseudonymous  writings  ascribed  to 


P.  are  A  Bnef  Discourse  containing  the  Reasons  why  Catholics 
refuse  to  go  to  Chicrch  (Douai,  1580),  77/1?  Book  of  Resolution,  or 
Christian  Directory  (Rouen,  1 581),  Treatise  of  the  Three  Con- 
versions of  Paganism  to  the  Christian  Religion  (3  vols.  St. 
Omer,  1603-4),  &c. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  bom  at  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts,  February  24,  1750,  graduated  at  Harvard  (1769),  was 
called  to  the  bar  (1774),  and  commenced  legal  practice  at  New- 
buryport (1777).  As  a  member  of  the  '  Essex  Junto,'  he  pub- 
lished the  famous  Essex  Result  (1778),  a  pamphlet  upholding 
the  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1779.  He  removed  to 
Boston  (1800),  became  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court 
(1806),  and  died  October  30,  1813.  A  Memoir  of  him  has  been 
published  (Bost.  1859)  by  his  son,  Thsophilus  P.,  who  was 
born  at  Newbuiyport,  Massachusetts,  May  17,  1 797,  graduated 
at  Harvard  (181 5),  and  after  a  tour  in  Europe  and  some  years' 
legal  practice  at  Taunton  and  Boston,  was  appointed  Dane  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  Harvard  College  (1847).  He  is  author  of  trea- 
tises on  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  on  marine  insurance,  and 
on  promissory  notes,  of  Deus  Homo  (1867),  The  Infinite  and  the 
Finite  (1872),  and  other  theological  works  in  support  of  Sweden- 
borgianism,  and  The  Political,  Personal,  and  Property  Riglits  of 
a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  (1875). 

Par'sonstown,  or  Birr,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King's  County, 
on  the  Brosna,  89  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  is  said  to 
have  grown  up  around  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Brendan  in 
the  6th  c,  and  its  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  O'Carrols,  after 
frequently  changing  hands,  was  granted  by.James  I.  to  Law- 
rence Parsons,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  modern  Birr  castle,  which  incorporates  parts  of 
the  old  structure,  is  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Rosse,  and  the 
late  earl's  famous  telescope  is  kept  here.  The  town,  an  impor- 
tant military  station,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Irish  inland 
towns,  and  has  several  large  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  (1870)  4939. 

Part  and  Per'tinent  is  a  term  of  Scotch  law  used  in  con- 
veying land.  It  denotes  that  the  land  is  conveyed  with  all 
privileges  and  adjuncts,  such  as  a  church  pew,  right  in  burying 
ground,  or  right  of  Servitude  (q.  v.)  attached  to  it. 

Par'thenogen'esis,  the  name  given  to  some  curious  pheno- 
mena observed  in  the  reproductive  history  of  certain  insects 
especially.  The  term  P.  (from  the  Gr.  parthenos,  '  a  virgin,' 
^xi^  genesis,  '  the  act  of  production ')  literally  means  the  produc- 
tion of  young  by  the  virgin  or  unimpregnated  female.  The 
contact  of  the  male  with  the  female  element  appears  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  true  or  sexual  repro- 
duction. The  Ovum  (q.  v.)  or  egg  of  the  female  requires  to  be 
fertilised  by  contact  with  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male  before  the 
Development  (q.  v.)  of  the  embryo  or  young  animal  can  be 
inaugurated.  But  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  aphides  or 
plant-lice  and  of  the  wasps  and  bees,  the  female  may  lay  eggs 
from  which  young  are  produced — the  eggs  being  kept  entirely 
separate  and  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  male. 

In  the  case  of  the  bees,  those  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  bee,  and 
which  are  duly  fertilised  by  contact  with  the  male  fluid  stored 
up  in  her  seminal  receptacle,  give  birth  to  female  bees  or  to 
neuters  ;  those  which  are  allowed  to  pass  from  her  body  un- 
fertilised give  birth  to  drones  or  males.  Thus  the  drones  are 
said  to  be  produced  by  P.  The  explanation  of  P.  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  probably  the  so-called  eggs  or  ova  are  hardly 
analogous  to  true  eggs,  but  are  peculiarly  modified  reproductive 
bodies  capable  of  being  developed  into  new  beings  without 
fertilisation.  Some  naturalists  term  them  pseud-ova  under  this 
idea.  Other  authorities  maintain  that  the  influence  of  one  im- 
pregnation of  the  males  extends  through  all  the  generations  of 
females  in  the  case  of  the  aphides. 

Par'thenon  (Gr.  parthendn,  from  parthenos,  '  a  virgin  '),  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Greek  architecture.  It  was  a  peripteral  octostyle  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  1 7  columns  on  the  sides,  each  6  feet  2  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  34  feet  in  height,  elevated  on  three 
steps.  From  the  base  of  the  pediments,  its  height  was  63  feet, 
and  its  area  233  feet  by  102.  It  was  built  under  Pericles  in  438 
B.C.,  at  a  cost  which  has  been  estimated  at  j^i, 500,000  sterlmg; 
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its  architects  were  Ictiaus  and  Callicrates,  while  its  sculp- 
tures were  executed  by  Phidias.  Tlie  P.  was  used  late  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  Christian  Church,  but  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini  in  1687,  by  the  explosion  of 
some  powder  stored  in  it  by  the  Turks,  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Still  ils  magnificent  ruins  are  sufficient  to  show  what 
must  have  been  the  former  splendour  of  the  building,  and  its 
main  plan  has  been  reproduced  from  extensive  investigations  and 
excavations,  and  does  not  now  seem  doubtful.  The  chief  remains 
of  the  sculptures  were  carried  to  England  with  the  consent  of  the 
Turks  by  Lord  Elgin.  Known  as  the  '  Elgin  Marbles  '  (q.  v.), 
they  are  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

Par'thia,  anciently  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  including  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  modern 
province  of  Khorassan,  besides  a  part  of  Irak-Ajami.  The 
rugged,  mountainous  character  of  the  country  made  it  a  suitable 
home  for  the  wild  Scythian  tribes,  who,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  sought  a  refuge  here  as  outcasts  from  their  own  race, 
and  who  afterwards  founded  a  monarchy  which  made  the  name 
parthe,  or  exile,  famed  and  feared.  The  early  history  of  P.  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  it  probably  formed  at  first  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  it  was  afterwards  subject  to 
the  Syro-Macedenian  rule  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
In  256  B.C.,  however,  the  first  of  the  Arsacida;  (q.  v.)  succeeded 
in  freeing  his  country,  and  founded  a  native  dynasty  which 
lasted  500  years,  and  under  which,  on  the  fall  of  the  Seleucidan 
power,  the  rule  of  P.  was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Asia.  Ancient  history  describes  the  Parthians  as  a 
wild  and  warlike  nation,  who  cherished  a  slavish  devotion  to 
their  despotic  rulers,  but  feared  nothing  else.  With  a  contempt 
for  commerce  and  agriculture  they  united  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  rapine  and  war,  in  which  they  distinguished  themselves  not 
less  by  their  indomitable  courage  than  by  their  cunning  man- 
oeuvres. Their  favourite  weapon  being  the  bow  and  arrow,  they 
were  accustomed  to  approach  on  horseback  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  their  foes  and  discharge  a  well-directed  volley,  then, 
wheeling  about  in  feigned  discomfiture,  they  drew  their  enemies 
into  the  confusion  of  a  pursuit,  until  they  had  time  to  fit  a  second 
arrow  to  their  bows,  which  they  were  trained  to  discharge  over 
their  shoulders,  without  turning  their  horses.  After  having  suc- 
cessfully resisted  repeated  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  sul)jugate 
its  territories,  P.  at  last  fell  a  prey  to  internal  dissension  in  214 
A.D.,  when  a  revolt  headed  by  Ardshir  broke  out  in  Persia  under 
Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidce,  in  attempting  to  sup- 
press which  that  monarch  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  event 
marked  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  which  was  sup- 
planted by  the  native  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidas  (q.  v.), 
under  Artaxerxes  I.  The  religion  of  the  Parthians  was  a  kind 
of  Nature-worship,  in  which  special  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  particulars, 
modem  research  has  conclusively  proved  them  to  have  been  con- 
nected in  their  origin  with  the  ancient  Persians. 

Partial  Loss. 

Marine  Insurance. 


See  Average,  and  under  Insurance, 


Partial  Payment.  No  one  is  bound  to  accejit  P.  P.  of  a 
debt.  But  a  creditor  in  two  or  more  separate  debts,  cannot 
refuse  to  accept  payment  of  one  of  these,  though  the  credi- 
tor decline  to  pay  even  the  interest  of  the  others.  The  holder 
of  a  bill  is  not  bound  to  take  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
bill  carries;  but  he  is  entitled  to  lake  a  P.  P.  from  the  acceptor 
without  cutting  otf  his  recourse  against  the  other  parties,  pro- 
vided he  protest  the  bill,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  paid,  and  in  other 
respects  duly  negotiate  the  bill. 

Par 'ticiple  (from  'LaX.  pariiceps,  '  taking  part ')  is  the  name 
said  to  have  been  given  to  a  class  of  words  because  they '  partake' 
of  the  nature  of  a  verb  and  of  an  adjective.  This  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however.  The  P.  is  in  strictness  only  part  of  the  con- 
jugation of  the  verb,  but  it  is  true  that  both  adjectives  and  nouns 
can  be  expressed  by  participial  forms.  In  such  cases,  however, 
nouns  and  adjectives  are  not  participles.  '  Diuelling  in  light  that 
is  inaccessible'  illustrates  the  verbal  use  of  'dwelling; '  while  'liis 
dwelling  stood  full  fair  upon  a  heath,'  shows  its  employment  as 
a  noun.  In  the  former  case,  it  denotes  an  act ;  in  the  latter,  a 
subject  or  thing.  Though  these  forms  are  now  identical,  they 
were  originally  distinct  in  English,  as  they  still  are  in  German. 
Tlie  P.  '  dwelling  '  was  '  wuni-fWi/i''  (comp.  Gtr.  '  wohn-^w^/') ; 
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the  noun  '  dwelling '  was  '  wun-?/«o '  (comp.  Ger.  '  wohn-//«o  '). 
The  P.  proper  has  two  forms,  a  present  ending  in  '  ing,'  and  a 
past  in  or  '  ed'  (also  '/'),  with  a  few  survivals  of  an  old 
and  beautiful  termination  in  '  en.^  The  P.  is  distinguished  (says 
Prof.  Bain)  by  three  marks  :  (l)  It  cannot  affirm  or  deny;  (2)  it 
may  take  an  object  ;  (3)  it  may  be  qualified  by  an  adverb.  In 
these  respects  it  agrees  with  the  Infinitive.  In  the  three  follow- 
ing it  differs  :  (l)  It  has  a  subject;  (2)  it  cannot  be  qualified  l)y 
an  adjective  or  a  possessive  ;  (3)  it  tends  to  become  an  adjective 
as  it  drops  the  peculiarities  of  the  verb.  Its  skilful  use  gives  a 
peculiar  plasticity  to  the  structure  of  English  sentences.  See 
Bain's  Companion  to  the  Higher  English  Grammar  {'LowA.  1874). 

Par'tick,  a  N.-W.  suburb  of  Glasgow,  situated  on  the  rising 
ground  about  the  Kelvin,  and  at  the  entrance  of  that  stream  into 
the  Clyde.  It  has  large  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  foundries,  flour- 
mills,  bleachfields,  &c.  P.  was  formed  into  a  burgh  under  the 
Police  Act  of  1850,  and  is  governed  by  twelve  commissioners, 
three  of  whom  are  police  magistrates.  The  working  population 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  iron  shipbuilding,  «  hich  is  about  the 
most  extensive  on  the  Clyde.  The  extensive  rows  of  handsome 
villas  on  the  N.  side  of  the  burgh  are  chiefly  occupied  by  business 
people  engaged  in  the  city.  Pop.  (1851)  3131  ;  (1861)  8183  ; 
(1871)  17,000;  (1877)  26,000,  as  ascertained  by  the  School 
Board  Census. 

Partin'ico  {Locanda  della  Bambina),  a  town  of  Sicily,  pro- 
vince of  Palermo,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Palermo,  and  near  the  line 
of  the  projected  railway  to  Mazzara.  It  has  some  linen  and 
woollen  industries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  olive  oil, 
sumach,  and  fruits,  which  are  abundantly  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  surrounded  by  calcareous 
mountains,  rising  in  isolated  pyramids.  To  the  N.  is  Carini 
(Hyccara),  whence  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  carried  off  the 
young  Lais.    Pop.  {1874)  20,154. 

Parti'tion  Liines,  in  Heraldry,  lines  (sometimes  plain,  some- 
times irregular)  crossing  the  shield  in  directions  that  correspond 
to  the  Ordinaries  (q.  v.).  Thus  party  per  bend  means  '  parted  ' 
or  divided  by  a  line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  a  Bend  (q.  v.) ; 
parly  per  /esse,  by  one  in  the  direction  of  a  Fesse  (q.  v.). 

Par'tizan  (Fr.  pertuisane),  a  kind  of  Halberd  (q.  v.),  intro- 
duced into  warfare  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  restricted 
to  the  use  of  body-guards  about  the  close  of 
the  l6th  c,  when  it  was  usually  richly  engraved. 
The  blade  was  long  and  double-edged,  with 
two  lateral  projections  curving  upwards  instead 
of  the  axe. 

Part-Music,  music  requiring  more  than 
one  performer. 

Part'nership  (in  Law).  The  object  of  a 
P.  may  be  any  that  is  lawful.  To  make  any 
one  liable  as  the  partner  of  another,  there  must 
be  an  agreement  between  him  and  his  colleague 
to  share  in  profit  or  loss;  or  the  individual  must 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  held  out  as 
jointly  liable.  Usually  the  partners  in  a  busi- 
ness are  known  to  the  world,  constituting  what 
is  called  the  house  or  firm  ;  but  men  sometimes 
embark  capital  in  a  business  without  letting 
their  names  appear,  and  without  sharing  in  the  Partizan. 
management.  Those  who  do  so  are  called 
dormant  or  sleeping  partners.  No  pailner,  without  consent 
of  his  colleagues,  can  transfer  his  share  to  another,  nor  intro- 
duce a  new  member  into  the  firm.  Persons  agreeing  to  sub- 
scribe money  for  a  specific  undertaking,  as  to  obtain  or  oppose 
a  bill  in  parliament,  are  partners  in  the  undertaking,  and  lialile 
as  such.  A  written  agreement  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  P. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  parties.  In  partner- 
ships, each  member  is  liable  for  the  joint  debt,  without  limita- 
tion, unless  tlie  concern  is  incorporated.  (See  Joint-Stock 
Companies,  Law  Regarding.)  The  acts  of  one  partner  in 
business  when  done  without  collusion  and  in  violation  of  no 
public  law,  are  generally  binding  on  all  the  others ;  and  this 
responsibility  of  parties  cannot  be  limited  by  any  agreement  or 
stipulation  in  the  articles  of  association.  This  general  rule  of 
law  is,  however,  subject  to  modification,  its  object  being  to  protect 
the  public.    Thus,  if  a  partner  give  distinct  notice  to  any  one 


with  whom  his  firm  is  about  to  do  business,  that  he  disapproves 
of  the  proposed  transaction,  and  that  he  will  not  be  liable  for  it, 
proof  of  this  notice  will  free  him  from  liability.  The  general 
rule  that  a  share  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  a  business  makes  the 
shareholder  a  partner,  does  not  hold  where  the  share  is  in  a 
specific  object,  as  in  a  ship  or  in  the  copyright  of  a  book,  the 
responsibility  in  such  cases  being  limited  to  the  risk  connected 
with  the  object.  The  principle  of  common  law  that  any  one 
sharing  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  a  firm  is  thereby  a  partner  and 
liable  for  its  debt,  has  been  modified  by  the  statute  of  1865,  under 
which  a  loan  may  be  made  to  a  person  engaged  or  abuut  to 
engage  in  trade,  the  lender  receiving  a  rate  of  interest  varying 
according  to  the  profit  of  the  business  without  the  lender  be- 
coming responsible  as  a  partner.  A  P.  may  be  dissolved  by 
the  ex|>iration  of  the  time  for  which  it  was  constituted,  or  upon 
decree  of  court,  which  will  be  given  on  ground  of  equity.  An 
adveriisement  in  the  London  Gazette  is  not  sufficient  announce- 
ment of  the  dissolution  of  P.  Notice  should  be  sent  to  every 
one  with  whom  the  firm  has  had  dealings.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland  are  essentially  the  same  as  regards  P.,  but 
there  are  minor  points  in  which  there  is  some  difference  ;  the 
legal  theory  in  the  latter  country  being  that  the  P.  has  an 
individual  existence  apart  from  its  con^tituent  memberi;,  who 
are  regarded  as  securities  or  cautioners  (see  Caution  ;  English 
law,  Guaranty)  for  its  debts.  In  both  countries,  but  especially 
in  Scotland,  difficult  questions  occur  respecting  the  rights  of 
members  of  associations  for  religious  purposes.  It  has  been  de- 
cided in  a  case  in  which  a  schism  took  place  in  such  an  associa- 
tion, that  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  remains  with  the  members 
holding  the  religious  principles  of  those  by  whom  it  was  created. 
But  there  might  obviously  remain  the  further  and  greater  diffi- 
culty to  dispose  of,  in  the  question  of  which  side  did  adhere  to 
those  principles.  A  religious  association,  or  church,  is  in  exactly 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  civil  courts  as  a  mercantile 
association  or  partnership.  That  is,  both  kinds  of  association  are, 
and  in  every  free  country  ever  must  be,  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
land — freedom  consisting  in  effect  being  given  to  the  maxim — 
Lex  suprema,  Saliis  popuii. 

Partridge,  a  well-known  genus  of  Rasorial  or  GallinaceoMs 
birds,  forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family  Pirdicime,  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  bill  are  entire,  and  the  nostrils  covered  with  a 
scale.  The  tarsi  are  long  and  have  divided  scales  in  front. 
The  bill  in  the  genus  Perdix  itself  is  short,  and  the  quills 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  are  the  largest.  The  tail  is 
short,  and  the  outer  toe  is  longer  than  the  inner.  The  com- 
mon P.  {Perdix  cinerea)  is  a  well-known  game  bird,  occurring 
generally  throughout  Europe.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
twelve  inches,  the  females  being  somewhat  smaller.  The  general 
colour  is  a  brown  of  varying  shades,  tinted  with  grey.  The 
latter  colour  is  also  found  on  the  breast,  and  a  crescentic  patch 
of  brown  exists  on  the  lower  part  of  this  region.  The  P.  is 
much  tamer  than  the  Grouse  (q.  v.),  and  appears  to  prefer  the 
neighbourhood  of  cultivated  land.  Its  food  consists  largely 
of  grain,  but  it  also  feeds  on  insects,  slugs,  &c.  The  nest 
is  a  loose  collection  of  sticks,  in  which  from  twelve  to  twenty 
eggs  of  an  olive-brown  hue  are  deposited  about  the  end  of  April. 
The  female  sits  most  pertinaciously  upon  the  eggs,  and  the 
young  are  able  to  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  The 
brood  forms  what  is  known  as  a  'covey,'  and  a  highly  charac- 
teristic feature  of  partridges  is  their  habit  of  associating  together, 
and  of  affecting  their  native  locality.  The  birds  pair  about  the 
middle  of  February,  or  in  some  seasons  a  little  later.  As  in 
other  Gallinaceous  birds,  the  males  display  their  plumage  before 
the  females,  and  engage  in  battles  for  the  latter.  The  '  French' 
or  red-legged  P.  {fiaccahis  rufd)  is  larger  than  the  species  just 
described.  It  may  be  known  by  the  black  mark  or  bar  on  the 
forehead,  and  by  the  markings  of  similar  colour  on  the  back 
and  flanks.  The  red-legged  P.  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe.  It  is 
common  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  eastern  English  coun- 
ties, where  it  has  almost  driven  out  the  English  bird.  The  eggs 
number  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  are  of  a  yellowish-white 
marked  with  brown.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a  warm  brown 
colour.  The  eye  is  marked  in  front  and  behind  by  a  white  line  ; 
the  breast  is  grey,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  a  fawn  tint.  The  beak 
and  legs  are  of  a  reddish  hue.  The  French  partridges  do  not 
fly  in  coveys  like  the  English,  and  are  much  stronger  on  the 
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Partridge  Berry.    See  Gaultheria. 

Partridge  Pigeon  {Geophaps),  a  genus  of  ColtimbidiB  or 
doves  belonging  to  Australia,  and  in  some  respects  appearing 
to  unite  the  characters  of  the  two  birds  whose  names  they  bear. 
They  are  sometimes  named  '  Bronze-wings,'  from  their  plumage. 
The  upper  parts  are  brown,  the  breast  being  of  a  paler  tint,  and 
the  abdomen  grey.  A  familiar  species  is  the  G.  or  Fhaps, 
Chalcoptera,  which,  when  in  good  condition,  may  weigh  I  lb. 
Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  The  P.  P.  appears  to  have  a 
fondness  for  water,  and  may  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  pools. 

Partridge  Wood.  The  trade  names  for  the  various  woods 
imported  into  Europe  have  in  many  cases  been  so  multiplied  and 
confused  that  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  for  the  botanist  to  un- 
ravel the  complicated  mass  of  error.  In  the  case  of  P.  W.  the 
name  is  applied  to  a  timber  introduced  from  S.  America  and  the 
W.  Indies,  in  plants  of  a  reddish  colour,  beautifully  streaked 
with  lines  of  a  darker  shade,  or  sometimes  marked  so  as  to  call 
to  mind  the  plumage  of  a  partridge.  It  is  valued  by  cabinet- 
makers, and  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  fancy 
articles,  such  as  parasol-sticks,  &c.  From  the  French  name  of  Pais 
perdrix,  corrupted  into  Bois  perdrix,  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
to  be  the  produce  of  Hcisteria  coccinia,  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  though  Andira  inermis — the  '  bastard  cabbage-tree '  of  the 
W.  Indies  and  Brazil — has  been  advanced  with  better  claim,  the 
actual  source  of  the  P.  \V.  still  remains  unsettled. 

Parts  of  Speech  are  the  different  classes  into  which  the 
words  of  a  language  are  arranged  by  grammarians.  The  prin- 
ciple of  classification  is  that  a  word  shall  be  named  accord- 
ing to  the  office  or  function  it  discharges.  If  it  denote  a  thing 
it  is  said  to  be  a  noun  ;  if  it  mark  some  quality  or  attribute  of 
the  noun,  it  is  called  an  adjective ;  if  it  express  action,  it  is  a 
verb ;  if  it  indicate  the  mode  of  action,  it  is  an  adverb ;  and  so 
on.  The  same  word  is  not  always  the  same  part  of  speech  ; 
e.g.,  '  Sunshine '  is  usually  a  noun,  but  in  the  verse,  '  on  a  sun- 
shine holiday,'  it  is  an  adjective.  The  essential  P.  of  S.  are  the 
Noun  (q.  v.).  Adjective  (q.  v.).  Pronoun  (q.  v.).  Verb  (q.  v.). 
Adverb  (q.  v.).  Preposition  (q.  v.),  and  Conjunction  (q.  v.). 
Some  grammarians  add  the  Article,  without  good  reason  so  far 
as  modern  English  is  concerned  {see  Article).  The  right  of 
the  Interjection  (q.  v.)  to  be  considered  a  part  of  speech  in  any 
tongue  is  also  challenged. 

Part-Song,  a  choral  composition  resembling  a  glee  but  de- 
signed for  a  greater  number  of  voices,  and  differing  from  a 
madrigal  by  the  modern  and  simple  style  of  its  harmony,  and 
the  absence  of  contrapuntal  treatment.  The  composition  is 
usually  in  four  parts — if  it  is  written  for  mixed  voices — soprano, 
contralto,  tenor,  and  bass  ;  or  if  for  male  voices  alone,  alto,  two 
tenor  parts,  and  bass  (in  Germany  two  tenor  and  two  bass  parts). 
The  music  is  frequently  repeated  without  variation  in  each  verse 
of  the  song.  Solos  are  occasionally  introduced.  The  P.-S.  is 
of  German  origin,  and  of  late  years  has  become  very  popular  in 
England.  In  this  style  of  composition  Mendelssohn  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

Parturi'tion.    See  Midwifery. 

Parvise'  (Lat.  pai visum)  a  church-porch,  where  lawyers 
could  be  seen,  and  specially  that  at  Westminster.  Readers  of 
Chaucer  will  remember  the 

*  Sergeant  of  l.Twe,  w.ir,  and  wys, 
Tiial  often  IiadJe  ben  atte  parvys.' 

Pascagou'la,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Leaf  and  Chickasawha,  flows  through  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  State,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  Sound  by  a  beautiful 
bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  navigated  for  about  100  miles 
by  small  steamers,  and  sends  down  much  fine  timber  to  New 
Orleans.  P.  is  also  the  name  of  a  city  and  port  of  entry  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  40  miles  from  New  Orleans  by  rail, 
with  a  large  lumbering  trade,  some  shipbuilding,  and  a  pop. 
(1870)  of  480. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  an  illustrious  French  thinker,  was  born  at 
Clermont-Ferrand,  in  Auvergne,  19th  June  1623.  His  father 
was  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  that  town.  P.  lost 
his  mother  when  he  was  three  years  of  age.  In  1631,  de- 
lighted with  the  symptoms  of  intellectual  eagerness  exhibited 
by  his  only  son,  the  elder  P.  brought  his  family  to  Paris  with 
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the  inteiitiou  of  devoting  himself  to  their  education.  Being 
a  scholarly  man  and  a  fine  matlfematician,  he  was  admirably  quali- 
fied for  the  task.  The  boy  early  manifested  a  keen  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  was  never  content  without  knowing — his  sister, 
Madame  Perier,  writes  in  her  life  of  him — 'la  raison  de  toutes 
choses.'  Nor  would  he  be  put  off  with  ignorant  answers  ; 
'  nothing  save  exact  knowledge  satisfied  him.'  Afraid  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  would  turn  the  current  of  P.'s  attention 
from  the  study  of  languages,  the  father  forbade  him  to  read 
books  on  the  subject.  His  curiosity  was,  of  course,  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  prohibition,  and  having  been  informed  of  the 
general  scope  of  mathematical  science,  he  secretly  applied  him- 
self to  solving  its  problems  for  his  own  satisfaction.  By  the 
time  his  father  had  become  acquainted  with  his  furtive  pursuit 
he  was,  says  Mme.  Perier,  through  his  own  unaided  reasoning, 
as  far  advanced  as  the  thirty-second  propo>ition  of  the  first  book 
of  Euclid.  Being  then  allowed  every  facility  for  prosecuting 
the  study,  he  produced  in  his  sixteenth  year  a  Traiti  des 
Coniques,  which  Descartes  perused  with  astonishment ;  and 
when  he  was  eighteen  he  invented  a  calculating  machine 
(Machine  ariihmetiqtie),  which,  though  useless  in  practice, 
proved  the  possession  of  an  extraordinary  inventiveness  by  its 
author.  But  the  pressure  of  mental  pursuits,  loo  earnestly  fol- 
lowed out,  broke  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. Physical  torture  was  more  or  less  his  companion 
all  through  life.  In  1647,  the  experiments  of  Toricelli  having 
suggested  to  him  natural  philosophy  as  a  fresh  field,  he  pub- 
lished V Equilibre  des  Liqueurs  and  Pesanletir  de  t Air.  These 
publications  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  physics.  About  the 
same  time,  however,  a  course  of  reading  in  the  theological  lite- 
rature of  the  Jansenists  began  to  awaken  in  him  some  doubts 
about  the  prosecution  of  science  as  an  aim  in  life.  Science  to 
Jansen  (q.  v.)  was  merely  one  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  P.  shortly 
saw  it  in  that  light  also.  The  first  fruits  of  his  new  devotion 
were  seen  in  recommending  his  sister  Jacqueline  to  the  nunnery 
of  Port-Royal.  Though  he  continued  to  move  in  society,  and, 
as  the  practical  result  of  his  secular  studies,  invented,  among 
other  things,  a  dray  and  an  omnibus,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
abandoned  the  world,  and  retired  for  the  rest  of  his  life  among 
the  scholars  of  Port-Royal-des-Champs.  On  the  23d  of  January 
1656  appeared  the  first  of  his  Lettres  ecrites  par  Louis  de  Mon- 
talte  b,  tin  Provincial  de  ses  Amis.  The  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  the  series  was  the  attitude  of  the  Jesuits  towards  the 
followers  of  Jansen  within  the  Catholic  Church.  St.  Cyran,  the 
chief  of  the  Port-Royalists,  was  pursued  with  relentless  rigour  by 
the  Jesuits,  because  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
Augustinian  doctrines  of  Jansen.  Arnauld  (q.  v.)  was  disputing 
with  the  Pope,  the  king,  the  chancellors,  the  clergy,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  universities,  on  the  same  side.  The  Lettres  appeared 
in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  and  brought  the  discussion  within 
universal  comprehension.  Their  publication  was  extended  to 
March  24,  1657.  They  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  deal 
with  Arnauld's  dispute,  the  morals  of  the  Jesuits,  the  maxims  of 
the  casuist,  and  the  question  of  grace.  The  quarrel  is  now 
antiquated,  but  P.'s  volume  remains  a  classic.  '  The  first  work,' 
says  Voltaire,  '  of  genius  which  appeared  in  prose  was  the  col- 
lection of  the  Provincial  Letters.  Examples  of  eveiy  species  of 
eloquence  may  there  be  found.  There  is  not  a  single  word  in  it 
which,  after  a  hundred  years,  has  undergone  the  change  to  which 
all  living  languages  are  subject.  We  may  refer  to  this  work 
the  era  when  our  language  became  fixed.'  P.'s  mode  of 
life  increased  in  austerity  as  he  grew  older.  Every  pleasure  he 
renounced,  and  even  the  common  tokens  of  fraternal  love  he  ceased 
to  offer  to  his  sisters,  convinced  that  all  they  had  to  bestow  of 
affection  should  be  given  to  God.  He  gave  generously  of  his  means 
to  the  poor,  and  stinted  himself.  Self-mortification  he  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  wear  an  iron  girdle,  whose  sharp  prongs 
he  forced  into  his  side  when  he  became  conscious  of  humi- 
liating thoughts.  But  during  these  sombre  experiences  he  was 
slowly  thinking  out  the  Peiisees,  a  set  of  meditations  which  French 
critics  characterise  as  an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion.  It 
is  rather  a  broken  series  of  contemplations  upon  man,  God,  and 
destiny,  in  which  faith  and  scepticism  appear  and  disappear 
according  to  the  special  fervour  under  which  they  were  penned, 
P.  does  not,  however,  disparage  the  human  intellect  like  most 
apologists  for  faith,  though  in  confronting  it  with  the  mystery  of 
the  universe  he  proves  its  essential  littleness.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Pensees  were  penned  with  his  heart's  blood.  The  saying 
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is  true,  for  his  thoughts  are  the  revelation  of  an  agony  of  spiritual 
research  such  as  the  wory  has  but  seldom  witnessed.  He  was 
delivered  from  it  all  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  having  died  at 
Paris,  19th  August  1662.  The  CEuvres  Computes  of  P.  were 
published  by  Bossuet  (Par.  5  vols.  1779,  and  again  in  6  vols. 
1819),  by  De  la  Hure  (Par.  2  vols.  1861).  .  See  Mme.  Perier's 
Vie  de  P.  (Par.  1715),  Sainte-Beuve's  Port-Royal  (vols,  ii.,  iii.), 
Cousin's  Des  Pensees  de  P.  (Par.  1844),  Prevost-Paradol's  Etudes 
sur  les  Moralistes  Fran^ais  (Par.  1865),  Ilavet's  Etudes  sur  P. 
(new  ed.  2  vols.  1867).  An  interesting  sketch  of  P.'s  life  and 
work,  by  Principal  Tulloch,  forms  one  of  Blackwood's  series  of 
Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers  (Ediub.  1878). 

Pas'co.    See  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Pas  de  Calais,  a  department  in  the  N.W,  of  France,  formed 
from  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  Artois  and  Picardy,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Straits  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Somme,  and  on  the  E.  by  Nord.  Area  2550 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.  (1872)  761,158.  It  has  a  coast-line  80  mile^  in 
length,  consisting  alternately  of  sandy  beach  and  lofty  cliff.  The 
country  is  flat,  except  where  a  range  of  low  hills  traverses  it 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  is  well  \iatered,  the  chief  rivers  being 
the  Authie,  Canche,  Scarpe,  and  Lys.  The  principal  minerals 
obtained  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  marble,  and  slate.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and,  besides  all  the  usual  cereals,  beet-root 
is  extensively  grown.  Sugar,  oil,  beer,  and  tobacco  are  manu- 
factured, and  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  linen  goods  are  pro- 
duced. The  situation  of  the  department  opposite  the  British 
coast  promotes  a  thriving  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  network  of  canals  and  railways.  The  capital  is 
Arras,  the  largest  town  Boulogne  ;  other  places  of  importance  are 
Calais,  Bapaume,  Bethune,  St.  Venant,  St.  Omer,  and  Montreuil. 

Pasewalk,  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the 
Ucker,  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Stettin  by  rail,  has  manufactures  of 
spirits,  tobacco,  woollens,  and  leather,  and  a  pop.  (1875)  of  S534. 

Pash'a  (Pers.  fadishah,  from  pdd,  'protector,'  and  shah, 
'  ruler '),  the  title  of  Turkish  governors  of  provinces,  and  of 
military  and  naval  commanders  of  high  rank.  The  badge  of  a 
P.  is  the  tail  of  a  horse  or  yak,  borne  on  a  staff,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  gilt  ball.  The  three  grades  of  pashas  are  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  the  horse-tails  on  their  standards.  The 
highest  officers  civil  and  military  are  pashas  of  three  tails. 

Pashmi'na,  the  trade  name  for  the  shawl-wool  of  Turkestan 
and  Central  Asia,  which  is  exported  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
native  traders,  to  be  woven  in  the  towns  of  Cashmere  and  the 
Punjaub.  In  1875-76  the  registered  imports  into  the  Punjaub 
were  valued  at  ;^204,oc»,  showing  a  decrease  on  the  preceding 
year ;  and  it  is  officially  stated  that  the  trade  is  declining,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  demand  in  Europe. 

Paskev'itch,  Ivan  Fedorovitch,  a  Russian  marshal,  born 
May  19,  1782,  at  Poltava,  was  the  son  of  an  inferior  Government 
official,  became  page  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  (1800)  lieutenant 
in  a  regiment  of  the  Guard.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Au^ter- 
litz  (1805),  and  afterwards  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (1813),  and  was  at  the 
siege  in  Paris  in  March  1814.  In  1S23  he  became  the  Emperor's 
chief  aide-de-camp.  During  the  war  with  Persia  in  1826-27  he 
took  Erivan  (for  which  he  was  surnamed  '  Erivanski '),  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  a  peace  highly  favourable  to  Russia;  in  1S2S-29 
he  fought  with  striking  success  against  the  Turks  in  Asia,  took 
Erzeroum,  and  after  the  peace  was  made  a  field-marshal.  On 
the  death  of  Count  Diebitch-Sabalkanskij  (1831),  P.  received  the 
supreme  command  against  the  Poles,  took  Warsaw,  and  repressed 
the  revolution,  for  which  he  became  'Prince  of  Warsaw'  and 
Vice-king  of  Poland.  In  this  position  he  vigorously  followed 
out  the  Emperor's  system  of  compulsion,  whose  objects  were  to 
destroy  the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  make  it  a  Russian  province. 
In  1849  P.  led  the  army  that  helped  Austria  against  Hungary, 
and  compelled  Gorgei  to  capitulate.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  had 
at  first  (1854)  the  chief  command,  but  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  at  Silistria  retired  to  Poland,  w-here  he  died  at  War.-aw, 
February  i,  1856.  See  Tolstoi,  Essai  Biographiqiie  et  Historiqite 
stir  le  Feld-marechal  Prince  de  Varsovie  (Par.  1835).  His  son, 
Fedor  P.,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Hungarian  and  Crimean 
Wars,  became  general  aide-de-camp  in  1856,  and  in  1S61  a  lieu- 
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tenant-general,  but  was  cashiered  in  i86§  owing  lo  the  opposi- 
tion he  showed  to  the  government  as  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  the  nobility  at  St.  Petersburg  in  that  year. 

Pas'palum  is  a  large  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Pa7i!rea,  and  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries. 
P.  diitichum,  ranging  from  India  to  S.  E.  Australia,  yields  a 
good  fodder,  and  growing  in  large  hassocks,  is  useful  as  a  swamp 
grass.  P.  scoi  bictdatwn,  widely  dispersed  in  the  tropics  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  is  valuable  in  pastures,  besides  furnishing 
in  India  a  grain  crop  similar  to  that  procured  from  the  allied 
genus  Panicum  (for  which  see  MILLET).  Of  Central  American 
species,  P.  stolonifernm  and  P.  dilitaliim  are  commended  as 
fodder  grasses,  and  P.  ciliatum  as  a  cereal.  P.  purpuyeum 
forms  important  pasturage  in  the  arid  coast  districts  of  Peru. 
P.  exile  is  the  'hungry  rice'  or  Fundi  (q.  v.)  of  \V.  Africa. 

Pasque  Flower  (Old  Fr.  pasqtie:  Old  Eng.  pasche:  Lat. 
and  Gr.  pascha,  from  the  Y{.€o.  pesach,  'the  passover'),  is  a 
pretty  flower  that  takes  its  name  from  blossoming  about  Easter. 
Gerard  (1599)  terms  it  'purple  passeflower,'  the  words  Pask, 
Passe,  or  Pase  being  all  formerly  applied  to  this  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Botanically  it  is  Z'^td.  Anemone  Pulsatilla, 
and  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  occurring  in  Britain  on 
chalk  downs  and  in  limestone  pastures  in  several  of  the  midland 
and  eastern  counties  of  England.  After  the  solitaiy  purple 
flowers  are  over,  the  peduncle  lengthens,  and  the  carpels  bear  a 
long  feathery  down,  giving  a  handsome  appearance  to  the  head  of 
fruit.  Like  other  members  oi Rantinculaceee,  it  contains  an  acrid 
essential  oil,  and  though  not  inchided  in  modern  materia  medica, 
furnishes  a  medicine  which  is  a  favourite  with  homceopathists. 

Pas'quinades,  political  or  personal  lampoons,  so  called 
after  a  witty  Roman  cobbler  of  the  15th  c,  whose  shop  stood 
near  the  Palazzo  Breschi.  On  its  site  was  afterwards  erected  a 
mutilated  group  of  ancient  statuary,  representing  Menelaus  with 
the  body  of  Patroclus,  which  group  was  dubbed  with  the 
cobbler's  name.  To  it  the  Roman  populace  was  in  the  habit  of 
affixing  scurrilous  queries  or  epigrams,  the  answers  to  which 
were  placarded  on  the  Marforio,  the  statue  of  a  river-god,  which 
formerly  faced  the  Career  Mamertinus,  and  is  now  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  Collections  of  these  P.  were  published  at 
Rome  in  1510,  1512,  1513,  and  1526,  and  at  Basel  in  1544. 
See  Mary-Lafon,  Pasquin  et  Marforio  (Par.  1 861). 

Pass'age,  or  West  Passage,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  Cork 
county,  on  the  W.  side  of  Cork  harbour,  6  miles  by  rail  from 
Cork,  of  which  it  is  a  marine  suburb  and  watering-place.  It  has 
a  quay,  a  dockyard,  and  several  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the 
larger  vessels  bound  for  Cork  lie  off  here.  Pop.  (1871)  3652. — 
East  P.,  a  seaport  with  some  trade,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  Water- 
ford  Harbour,  6  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Waterford,  and  has  a  pop. 
(1871)  of  729. 

Passaglia,  Carlo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  born  at 
Pieve  a  San-Paolo,  in  Tuscany,  May  2,  1812,  was  educated  at 
Lucca,  and,  after  1827,  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  where, 
having  taken  orders,  he  rose  by  his  diligence  and  oratory  to  be 
professor,  first  of  canon  law,  and  afterwards  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy. On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Italy  (1848),  he  re- 
tired to  England,  but  returning  to  Rome  in  1851,  was  a  year 
later  appointed  president  of  the  Commission  which  decided  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  P.'s  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  national  movement  of  1859  was  followed  by  his 
secession  from  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  by  his  withdrawal  to  Turin, 
where  he  founded  the  anti-papal  Media/ore  (1862),  and  received 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  a  post  which  he  still  (1878) 
retains.  He  represented  Montecchio  in  the  first  Italian  Parlia- 
ment (1863),  and  has  actively  promoted  the  cause  of  '  Liberal ' 
Catholicism  in  Italy.  Among  his  writings  are  Per  la  Causa 
Italiana  di  Vescovi  Cattolici  (Flor.  1 859),  Delia  Scomunica  (Flor, 
1861),  an  answer  to  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus  (2  vols.  Tur.  1864),  &c. 

Passaic,  a  river  of  New  Jersey  which  flows  into  Newark 
Bay  3  miles  from  Newark,  after  a  tortuous  south-easterly  course 
of  about  100  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  13  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  at  Paterson  it  has  a  fall  of  72  feet,  supplying  an 
immense  water  power,  which  is  utilised  by  several  factories. 

Passamaquodd'y  Bay,  between  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  and  the  State  of  Maine,  is  about  15  miles 


long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles.  Its  shores  are  veiy 
irregular,  and  abound  in.  good  harbours.  The  bay,  which  con- 
tains numerous  islands,  receives  several  rivers,  of  which  the  St. 
Croix  is  the  most  important.    The  tide  rises  here  25  feet. 

Pass'ant  (Fr.  '  walking '),  in  Heraldry,  describes  the  attitude 
of  any  animal  when  walking.  The  Lion  P.  has  three  paws  on 
the  ground,  while  the  fourth  (the  dexter  forepaw)  is  raised,  and 
the  tail  is  curled  over  the  back.    See  LEOPARD,  THE. 

Passar'owitz,  or  Posharewatz,  a  town  of  Servia,  near  the 
Austrian  frontier,  7  miles  S.  of  the  Danube,  an  1  N.E.  of  the 
Morava,  notable  as  the  place  where  the  treaty  of  17 18  was 
signed  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  ending  the  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  and  securing  to  Austria  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar,  the  \V.  part  of  Wallachia,  a  part  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  town  and  territoiy  of  Belgrade. 

Passau',  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Inn  and  Ilz  with  the  Danube,  105  miles  E.N.E.  of  Munich  by 
rail.  It  is  a  picturesquely-situated  and  finely-built  town,  on  a 
rocky  neck  of  land  between  the  Inn,  here  S63  feet  wide,  and  the 
Danube,  719  feet,  and  has  an  imposing  appearance,  rising  like 
an  amphitheatre  from  the  Inn.  It  consists  of  Altstadt,  Inn- 
stadt,  Illstadt,  and  Neumarkt  with  Anger,  and  is  protected  by 
the  fortress  of  the  Oberhaus  (built  1219),  on  a  rock  426  feet 
high,  and  connected  with  the  Unterhaus,  and  by  10  detached 
forts.  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  Cathedral  (founded 
1284,  and  restored  after  a  fire  1662-^80),  and  the  Post-Ofiice, 
where  the  Treaty  of  P.,  which  first  established  religious  tolera- 
tion, was  signed  by  the  Emperor  Karl  V.  and  Moritz  of  Saxony, 
31st  July  1552.  P.  has  a  gymnasium,  an  industrial  school,  and 
a  Jesuit  College,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  court  of 
appeal.  The  manufactures  are  various  and  important,  including 
leather,  tobacco,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  beer  ;  and  there  is 
some  shipbuilding  for  the  river  trade.  Pop.,  almost  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic  (1875)  14,757.  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Castra  Batavia  (a  name  corrupted  first  into  Patavitim, 
and  finally  into  P.),  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  bishopric 
founded  in  739,  secularised  in  1803,  and  wholly  incorporated 
with  Bavaria  in  1805.  See  Erhard,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  P. 
(2  vols.  Passau,  1862-64). 

Pass'enger  Pigeon  {Ectopistes  migralorius),  a  species  of 
Columhidce,  or  pigeon,  belonging  lo  N.  America,  and  noted  for 
its  habit  of  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another 
in  flocks  numbering  many  thousand  bird^-.  It  attains  a  size 
equal  to  that  of  the  common  pigeon.  Its  colour  above  is  a 
general  slate  blue,  exquisitely  varied  by  a  metallic  lustre  and 
green  gloss.  The  abdomen  is  white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast  pale  red.  The  tail  is  long  and  pointed,  its  two  central 
feathers  black,  and  the  remaining  ones  white.  The  beak  is 
black.  The  average  length  of  the  P.  P.  is  16  inches,  the  female 
bird  being  smaller  than  the  male.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of 
beech-mast,  but  it  also  feeds  on  rice  and  other  grains,  on  berries, 
and  similar  substances.  Its  grain-eating  propensity  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  American  farmer.  Wilson  calculated  that  a  flock 
observed  by  him  extended  for  240  miles,  and  included  at  least 
2,230,272,000  birds.  The  daily  food-supply  of  this  enormous 
multitude  he  estimated  at  17,424,000  bushels  of  grain.  Audubon 
calculated  that  8,712,000  bushels  of  grain  would  be  required 
daily  to  feed  a  flock  numbering  1,115,000,000  birds.  The  P.  P. 
flies  with  great  rapidity,  and  birds  with  undigested  rice  in  their 
crops — rice  obtained  from  Georgia  and  Carolina'  rice-fields — 
have  been  killed  near  New  York.  This  fact  seems  to  prove 
that  the  P.  P.  can  fly  a  distance  of  from  300  to  400  miles  in 
about  six  hours.  Some  specimens  have  been  killed  in  Britain  ; 
one  in  Fife,  in  1825.  The  young  are  hatched  in  about  sixteen 
days,  and  the  female  lays  two  eggs  of  a  white  colour.  Both 
sexes  perform  the  work  of  incubation. 

Passengers  by  Land  or  Sea.  Power  to  inspect  rail- 
ways and  to  control  their  construction  is  under  statutes  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  before  whom  copies  of  the  bye-laws  of 
every  company  must  be  laid,  otherwise  they  are  void  ;  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  disallow  any  proposed  bye-law.  Every 
railway  and  canal  company  is  required  to  m.ake  arrangements 
for  receiving  and  forwarding  P.  and  goods  without  imreasonable 
delay,  and  without  partiality  or  preference.  The  general  rule 
of  law  that  masters  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  servants 
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done  in  tlieir  official  capacity  holds  good  with  regard  to  railway 
companies  and  coach  proprietors  and  their  servants ;  hence,  any 
passenger  injured  in  travelling  by  public  conveyance,  by  fault  of 
the  carrier,  has  a  just  claim  for  compensation  against  the  owner  ; 
and  if  any  one  be  so  killed,  the  right  of  claim  falls  to  his  or  her 
wife,  or  husband,  or  children.  The  legal  presumption  in  the 
case  of  injury  or  death  to  a  passenger  is  always  in  favour  of 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  carrier.  Railways  are  bound  to  afford 
reasonable  accommodation  to  the  public  ;  but  they  are  not  bound 
to  accommodate  extraordinary  numbers.  There  are  various 
statutes  which  regulate  tlie  duties  of  carriers  by  sea  towards  their 
P.  Diet  must  be  wholesome  and  sufficient.  See  under  Car- 
riers—  Carriers,  Wharfingers,  and  Warehotiscmcn. 

Pass'eres,  Pass'erine  Birds.    See  Insessores. 

Passing  Bell  is  a  bell  tolled  in  Catholic  countries  during 
the  solemn  moments  when  the  spirit  is  '  passing  '  from  the  body, 
witli  the  intention  of  inviting  those  that  hear  it  to  join  in  the 
prayers  ordered  for  the  dying. 

Pass'ing- Notes  (in  Music).  Notes  not  essential  to  har- 
mony, used  in  passing  from  one  essential  note  to  another. 

Pass'ion  Flower,  or  technically  Passiflo7-a,  is  the  type  genus 
of  Passifloracea.,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledons,  chiefly  natives 
of  tropical  America,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  includes  such 
^enex:\.s.%Paropsia,Smeathman>!ia,  Tasconia,z.viAMalesherbia.  The 
beautiful  plants  united  under  P.  F.  number  about  200  described 
species,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  climbing  herbs  or  shrubs 
provided  with  tendrils,  but  a  few  are  small  erect  trees,  without 
the  tendrils.  Their  curious  flowers  have  given  rise  to  consider- 
able botanical  discussion,  and  authorities  are  still  at  variance  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  different  parts.  Many  of  the  species 
have  edible  fruits  known  under  the  names  Granadilla  (q.  v. ),  those 
for  P.  quadrangularis,  P.  alata,  Slc.  ;  water  lemon  of  the  \V. 
Indies  (P.  huirifolia)  ;  conch  apple  or  sweet  calabash  {P.  mali- 
formis).  The  part  eaten  is  the  fleshy  aril  attached  to  the  seeds, 
or  the  juicy  pulp  in  which  they  are  embedded — the  taste 
varying  from  a  pleasant  to  a  mawkish  flavour.  Occasionally,  as 
the  produce  of  liome  culture,  the  fruits  of  the  better  descriptions 
are  seen  in  the  European  markets.  Of  P.  macrocarpa,  fruit 
weighing  8  lbs.  have  been  grown  in  Australia.  Medicinal  pro- 
perties are  ascribed  to  several  species  ;  e.g.,  the  root  of  P. 
quadraiiguluni  is  narcotic  ;  that  of  P.  contrayerva  and  P.  }ior- 
malis  are  reported  to  be  poison  antidotes  ;  from  P.  rubra  a 
tincture  is  obtained  called  Dutchman's  laudanum  ;  the  leaves  of 
P.  fcetida  are  employed  as  poultices,  and  those  of  P.  lato-ifolia  as 
anthelmintics.  Of  the  numerous  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids 
cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes,  P.  caridea  is  the  most  hardy. 
The  name  P.  F.  was  given  fiom  the  points  of  fancied  analogy 
presented  by  the  plant  to  the  memorable  events  at  Calvary  ; 
thus  the  three  stigmas  represent  the  three  nails,  the  five  anthers 
the  five  wounds,  the  filamentous  processes  of  the  corona  the 
crown  of  thorns,  &c. 

Pass'ionists  is  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Passion  of  Christ,  or  Congregatio  Cleri- 
contm  excalceatorum  S.S.  Cnuis  et  Passionis,  which  was  founded 
by  Paolo  Francisco  de  Danei,  born  at  Ovado  in  Sardinia,  3d 
January  1694.  Paolo  assumed  the  name  '  della  Croce'  in  1720, 
occupied  a  cell  on  Mount  Argeutaro  at  Rome,  and  received 
from  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  the  privilege  of  founding  an  order  of 
missionaries,  with  the  object  of  preaching  the  love  of  Christ  as 
displayed  in  his  Passion.  He  and  his  brother  Giovanni  were 
ordained  priests  in  1727.  Paolo  died  on  the  very  day  (18th 
October  1775)  on  which  he  received  a  bull  from  Pope  Pius  YI. 
establishing  the  order,  v\'as  beatified  in  1852,  and  canonised  in 
1867.  In  1782  P.  were  employed  as  missionaries  to  Bulgaria 
and  Wallachia,  and  subsequently  missions  of  the  order  have  been 
sent,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  other  countries,  Belgium,  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  Australia,  &c.  See  Abregide  la  Vie  du  B. 
Paul  de  la  Croix  (Tournai,  1857),  and  Father  Pius'  Life  of  S, 
Paul  of  t^ie  Cross  (Dubl.  1867). 

Passion  Music  is  music  illustrative  of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  from  an  early  period  it  was  usual  to  assign  the  recital  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Passion  during  Holy  Week  to  a  number  of 
different  priests  who  intoned  the  words  of  Jesus,  Pilate,  the 
High  Priest,  &c.,  and  the  words  of  the  people  (turbae)  to  the 
congregation  or  choir.  From  this  custom  the  Passion-plays,  so 
popular  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  German  P.  M.,  seem 
alike  to  have  sprung.  After  the  Reformation,  original  composi- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  P.  M.  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  church  tones,  and  such  pieces  of  music 
were  made  suitable  for  performances  at  other  times  and  places 
than  at  particular  services  in  the  church.  The  oldest  known 
version  of  P.  M.,  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  1573,  with  recitatives 
and  four-part  choruses,  has  been  attributed  to  Antonio  Scandell. 
Heinrich  Schiitz  was  the  inventor  of  the  feature  of  a  reflective 
chorus,  andjohann  Sebastian  (about  1672)  introduced  orchestral 
instead  of  organ  accompaniments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
c.  Keiser  utilised  original  libretti  instead  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
for  his  P.  M.,  Der  Blutige  tmd  Sterbende  Jesus,  &c.,  and  adopted 
the  '  soliloquia,'  a  frequent  reflective  and  recitative  passage,  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Telemann,  Handel,  and  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  The  last-named  great  master  in  his  two  works  on 
the  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  most 
sublime  compositions  of  this  kind,  made  effectual  use  of  the 
chorale  ;  and  selecting  simple  hymn  tunes  as  his  basis,  which 
he  grandly  harmonised,  pressed  into  his  service  the  voices  of 
the  entire  congregation.  The  harmony  of  the  small  choir  was 
enforced  with  the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  orchestra.  It  is 
not  customary  now,  however,  in  Germany,  for  the  congregation 
to  take  any  part  in  the  music  ;  and,  in  the  London  performances 
of  Bach's  works,  the  singing  of  the  chorales  by  the  choirs,  with- 
out any  instrumental  accompaniment,  has  been  found  admirable 
and  effective. 

Passion  Plays,  religious  dramas,  representing  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  were  probably  developments  of  the  Good  Friday  pro- 
cessions, and  date  from  an  early  period.  The  earliest  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  Lttdus  Paschalis  sive  de  Passione  Domini 
(printed  in  Schmeller's  Carmina  Burana,  Stuttg.  1 847),  belongs 
tu  the  I2th  c,  and  is  half  Latin,  half  German.  The  first  wholly 
German  jiassion  play,  composed  in  the  I3tlic.,  is  only  preserved 
in  fragments,  as  also  is  the  Mari^n-Klage,  but  we  have  numerous 
perfect  specimens,  dating  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  in 
Mone's  Schauspiek  des  Jt/ilielaliers  (Karls.  1846).  These  plays 
lasted  occasionally  through  seven  days,  and  employed  between 
two  and  three  hundred  performers.  Their  popularity  waned  at 
the  Reformation,  but  they  still  survive  in  Spain  and  Southern 
Germany,  the  most  famous  passion  play  of  modern  times  being 
that  of  Ober-Ammergau  (q.  v.).    See  Mysteries. 

Passion  Week  is  the  week  before  Easter  (q.  v.),  so  called 
because  in  it  took  place  the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ.  In  the 
early  Church  it  was  called  the  Great  Week,  and  was  distin- 
guished, even  above  the  rest  of  Lent  (q.  v.),  by  greater  rigour  of 
fasting,  greater  liberality  in  almsgiving,  by  rest  and  liberty  granted 
to  slaves,  a  release  of  all  prisoners,  and  the  closing  of  the  law- 
courts.  On  the  Tlmrsday,  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  instituted 
the  Supper,  and  was  betrayed,  the  communion  was  administered 
in  some  churches  in  the  evening  after  supper.  (For  other  cus- 
toms observed  at  a  later  period  see  Maundy  Thursday.)  On 
the  Friday,  absolution  was  granted  to  all  who  observed  the  day 
with  fasting,  prayer,  and  true  contrition,  including  public  peni- 
tents whose  term  of  penance  was  completed.  The  Saturday,  or 
Great  Sal>bath  of  the  Jews,  was  the  one  Sabbath  throughout  the 
year  which  the  Cneek  churches,  and  some  of  the  We^tem,  ob- 
served as  a  fast. 
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